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CHAPTER  I 


* '  Round  oar  restlessness  His  rest. 
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"  TP  I  was  rich,"  said  Stephen  Hellard, 
I  as  he  laid  down  his  pen  and  looked 
through  the  window  of  his  room  in 
Vemer  Street  out  into  the  busy  London 
thoroughfare — "  if  I  was  only  rich  I  Why 
do  some  people  get  everything  in  life,  and 
others  the  mere  dregs  after  some  one  else 
has  drunk  all  the  best  part  of  the  goblet 
offered  to  each  one  of  us  at  our  birth  ? 
Why,  I  have  sat  here  doing  penny-a-line 
journalism,  that  hardly  keeps  body  and 
soul  together,  for  the  best  part  of  my  think- 
ing, active  life,  and  I  suppose  here  I  shall 
sit  till  the  end  of  the  story.  To-day  I  saw 
an  old  man  driving  along  behkid  a  pair  of 
thoroughbreds,  wrapped  in  furs  up  to  his 
chin — his  servants  better  clad  than  I  am 
now — ^while  I  was  trudging  in  the  road, 
and  he  was  too  old  to  enjoy  what  he  had — 
to6  old — past  it  all  I  Every  nerve  in  my 
body  is  throbbing  with  life  and  the  desire 
of  getting  the  best  out  of  every  moment. 
'  One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life  is  worth 
an  age  without  a  name.'  Where  is  my 
glorious  life  ?  " 

He  laughed  a  httle  as  he  turned  back  to 
his  work,  and  set  his  pen  again  scratching 
steadily  over  the  paper,  on  which  he  was 
setting  down  his  impressions  as  to  why  the 
dinner  of  the  modem  bon  vivant  was  so 
much  more  rare  and  delicate  than  of  yore, 
so  that  ere  long  nightingales'  tongues, 
wrapped  in  vine-leaves,  will  figure  on  our 
tables  once  again  as  in  days  of  ancient 
Borne.  "  No  more  of  our  massive  rounds 
of  beef — our  sideboards  groaning  with 
hams  and  turkeys,"  he  had  written,  then 
paused  to  review  his  own  meagre  larder 
comically.  The  heel  of  a  loaf — a  portion 
of  butter  in  a  paper  wrapping — and  a  slice 
of  tongue  was  all  that  awaited  him  for  his 
supper,  and  nothing  more  would  be  forth- 
coming unless  by  chance  this  article,  with 
its  quaint  tags  and  turns,  should  hit  the 
fancy  of  some  soft-hearted  editor,  and 
thereby  increase  his  meagre  annual  income 
of  a  pound  a  week.    He  ought  to  have 


added  a  moral,  have  preached  a  sermon 
on  humanity,  by  rights,  with  instances  of 
failure  or  success  of  nations  deduced  from 
their  bills  of  fare,  but  his  brain  was  stag- 
nant that  afternoon,  his  flow  of  thoughts 
miserably  inadequate  to  the  occasion,  and 
laying  down  his  pen  with  an  impatient 
sigh,  he  pushed  paper  and  ink  far  from 
him,  and  went  over  to  the  window,  setting 
it  wide,  and  leaning  far  out  with  his  arms 
upon  the  sill. 

Glorious  hfe  I  His  mind  reverted  to  the 
phrase  ceaselessly.  There  was  nothing 
glorious  in  his  life  or  in  the  purlieus  of 
Vemer  Street,  although  there  was  every- 
thing that  was  sordid  and  ignoble  about 
both  of  them.  His  home  was  an  attic, 
called  by  courtesy  apartments  on  the  third 
floor,  and  an  attic  with  almost  as  small  an 
allowance  of  furniture  as  accrues  to  an 
officer  on  active  service.  There  was  a 
camp  bed,  and  a  washing-stand  that  was 
its  own  plain  unvarnished  self  by  night 
and  an  elegant  table  by  day,  two  chairs, 
a  bath  tub,  and  a  sheaf  of  books  in  which 
authors  were  strangely  mixed,  and  Keble 
rubbed  elbows  with  B^ranger  with  a 
wide  catholicity  that  was  one  of  Stephen 
Hellard's  characteristics.  He  was  essen- 
tially a  man  of  moods,  otherwise  the  dingy 
life  would  have  been  impossible.  There 
were  days  when  everything  looked  black, 
his  own  existence  an  injustice,  and  at  such 
a  time  he  would  take  down  his  Tennyson 
and  learn  that  the  world  is  beautiful  in 
God's  sight,  and  that  it  is  only  our  sins 
and  humanness  that  hide  those  beauties 
as  with  a  veil ;  or  he  would  be  up  on  the 
hill-tops  with  Browning,  reahsing  that 
since  "God's  in  His  heaven,  all's  right 
with  the  world."  At  other  times  he  would 
feel  the  mad  need  for  amusement,  for  a 
wild  rush  of  excitement  that  would  bank- 
rupt him  body  and  soul,  for  what  use  was 
there  in  trying  to  live  straight  and  noble 
as  his  forefathers  had  done,  when  the  lines 
of  life  were  laid  in  a  groove  so  narrow  that 
to  run  off  the  rails  ever  so  little  must 
entail  a  break  with  freedom,  that  would 
change  the  whole  current  of  his  existence 
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and  prevent  him  from  ever  returning  to 
the  old  routine  again  ?  Often  in  his  ears 
had  sounded  the  old  words :  "  Eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die ;  "  and 
being  cursed  to  a  large  extent  with  the 
erratic  mazes  of  that  temperament  we  call 
*^  artistic,"  it  had  often  been  as  much  as  he 
could  do  to  refrain  from  flinging  his  small 
capital  to  the  winds,  and  living  at  the  rate 
of  £12,000  a  year  for  one  short  month. 
At  such  a  moment,  when  his  senses  were 
bounding  with  the  desire  of  a  fuller  life, 
some  chord  in  Nature  would  vibrate  at  an 
unexpected  touch — a  voice  singing  some 
old  remembered  song — a  bell  ringing  for 
Evensong — a  rift  of  crimson  sunset  light 
above  the  fog,  and  he  would  go  back  with 
a  rush  in  that  brief  moment  to  the  point 
where  he  had  started — his  mother's  knee, 
his  Sunday  lessons,  his  hopes,  his  prayers. 
The  Httle  well-thumbed  copy  of  Keble's 
Christian  Year  would  shde  imperceptibly 
towards  him,  he  would  read  a  verse  here 
and  there,  and  be  back  again  at  Parkstone 
in  the  garden  among  the  roses,  with  the 
summer  Sunday  scents  and  sounds  about 
him,  the  rhythm  of  many  bells  across  the 
Devon  waters,  the  hum  of  the  hiving-bees 
in  the  gillyflowers,  and  the  music  of  his 
mother's  voice  reading  to  him. 

Ah !  she  had  httle  thought  in  those 
happy,  sheltered  days  of  what  life  would 
spell  for  her  boy.  She  never  dreamed 
when  she  laid  her  gentle  head  down  on 
the  pillow,  in  the  soft  peaceful  night,  that 
at  thirty-five  Stephen  would  stand  and 
face  life,  bankrupt  of  any  means  whereby 
that  life  might  be  made  bright.  It  had 
all  been  so  easy — a  fraudulent  trustee — a 
meagre  thousand  saved  from  what  had 
been  a  comfortable  fortune — too  late  in  life 
to  take  up  any  profession — too  unversed  in 
business  to  succeed  there — too  dilettante 
in  his  tastes  to  descend  to  a  sordid  level 
where  his  own  art  was  concerned — till 
hunger  drove  him  to  barter  his  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

He  was  reviewing  all  this  in  his  mind  as 
he  sat  there  that  April  afternoon.  London 
was  driving  to  its  parties  and  pleasures — 
its  ceaseless  round  of  gaiety — while  he 
was  repining  over  his  lot  in  a  bare  attic 
when  he  knew  that  he  had  greater  capaci- 
ties for  enjoyment  than  any  of  the  crowd 
who  passed  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
Verner  Street.  Like  so  many  London 
alleys,  it  was  an  outlet  from  a  great 
thoroughfare,  and  filled  with  hopeless, 
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destitute  souls  as  it  was,  yet  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  Hghted  up  his  room  when 
there  was  a  late  session,  and  he  could  hear 
the  chanting  in  Westminster  Abbey  at 
Matins  and  Evensong.  Under  his  window 
the  surging  respectabiUty  of  Verner  Street 
came  and  went.  People  lived  there  who 
were  never  sure  whether  they  could  make 
both  ends  meet,  and  in  the  struggle  went 
far  down  the  path  that  lies  between  vice 
and  virtue. 

The  houses  there  were  all  of  one  dead 
level  uniformity  of  greys  and  drabs,  and 
all  of  them  had  wire  blinds  in  the  lower 
windows,  and  dirty  muslin  curtains  in 
the  upper,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
bore  the  mystic  inscription  on  some  portion 
of  their  frontage,  "  Booms  To  Let." 

Sometimes  a  misguided  man  like  Stephen 
Hellard  wandered  into  the  snare,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  cards  remained  stationary 
until  they  grew  dirty  and  fly-blown,  when 
they  were  removed  to  make  way  for  fresh 
ones  of  a  more  appetising  nature. 

Such  was  Verner  Street,  whose  inhabi- 
tants lived  principally  upon  scrag-end  of 
mutton  and  credit,  and  it  was  on  this  scene 
that  Hellard  closed  his  tired  eyes,  and 
thought  himself  back  again  in  his  child- 
hood. A  streak  of  primrose  light,  Hke  the 
heart  of  a  "  Cloth  of  Gold  '*  rose,  overlay 
the  sky  towards  the  west,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  even  the  fog  of  London  had  no 
power  to  mar  that  perfect  sundown,  for 
the  smoke  died  away  below  the  primrose 
floor,  and  let  even  the  London  child  see 
for  once  that  the  "  pearly  gates  of  heaven  " 
were  a  reaUty.  Some  one  in  the  room 
below  was  singing,  and  unconsciously  she 
touched  a  chord  that  vibrated  through  his 
whole  being.  He  was  away  again  in 
Devonshire,  and  Mary  Vesey  was  riding 
at  his  side  through  the  winding,  twisting 
lanes,  on  her  shaggy  Dartmoor  pony,  pretty 
as  a  bird,  with  the  same  quickness  of 
movement  and  clear  startled  eyes;  and 
there  was  her  mother,  and  his  brother 
Will,  and  the  little  sister  who  had  died 
when  the  roses  did.  He  had  not  thought 
of  his  brother  for  years,  though  he  knew 
he  had  enlisted  when  the  crash  came,  and 
was  thereby  assured  of  bread  and  a  roof 
to  cover  him ;  and  Mary  Vesey  had  been 
Mary  Holland  these  eight  years,  and  had 
drifted — strange  sport  of  circumstance — 
recently  as  a  widow  to  the  room  below 
him.  She  had  only  one  child  living — a 
baby  of  three  years  old,  and  he  remem- 
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bered  that  some  childish  ailment  made  it 
imperative  that  he  should  go  down  and 
inquire  after  Gabriel's  health.  He  could 
then  Hsten  better  to  "  Home,  Sweet  Home," 
which  Mrs.  Holland  was  rehearsing  for  one 
of  the  concerts  that  night,  by  which  she 
earned  her  own  and  GabrieFs  Uving, 

He  savagely  stuffed  his  manuscript  into 
his  pocket,  buttoned  his  coat  over  it,  and 
went  down-stairs,  leaving  the  door  unfast- 
ened, since  there  was  nothing  to  steal  but 
the  slice  of  tongue  and  some  three  returned 
MSS.,  and  he  felt  that  the  tastes  of  Yemer 
Street  lay  in  the  direction  of  neither  com- 
modity. He  knocked  at  the  door  on  the 
next  landing,  and  a  bright  voice  bade  him 
enter. 

Mrs.  Holland  was  not  much  better  en- 
dowed with  worldly  goods  than  he  himself, 
but  her  room  was  charming  in  its  quiet 
comfort.  She  was  compelled  to  have  a 
piano,  and  although  hard,  unmusical  fingers 
thumped  it  every  day  during  the  time  in 
which  she  taught  music  for  sixpence  an 
hour  to  any  one  who  would  learn,  yet 
its  dainty  embroidered  cover  and  pretty 
candlesticks  gave  no  hint  as  to  the  daily 
drudgery  that  surrounded  Mary  Holland's 
existence.  There  were  engravings  on  the 
wall  and  blue  curtains  in  the  window,  hid- 
ing the  fact  that  the  view  gave  on  to  a 
blank  wall,  and  in  the  carpet  were  bunches 
of  roses,  and  in  the  coloured  earthenware 
vases  on  chimney-piece  and  table  were 
flowers,  too — real  flowers  such  as  can  only 
be  sent  from  a  country  garden,  smelling  of 
moss  and  wet  woods. 

'*  Come  in,  Stephen,"  said  Mary  Holland, 
rising  to  meet  him  with  a  friendly  smile. 
At  seventeen  she  had  been  a  pretty  girl, 
but  she  was  now  a  beautiful  woman  of  six- 
and-twenty,  with  the  shadow  of  death  still 
hovering  about  her  cr&jpe  gown  and  delicate 
white  hands.  One  child  and  her  husband 
she  had  lost  at  one  fell  swoop  in  that  fever 
which  so  often  passes  by  houses  where  its 
advent  would  mean  little,  and  enters  those 
in  which  its  coming  means  the  darkening 
of  life  for  those  who  dwell  there.  Mary 
Holland  had  not  married  her  husband  from 
any  passionate  sense  of  love,  but  rather 
from  a  deep  sense  of  duty,  for  John  Hol- 
land was  a  well-to-do  business  man,  and 
the  Veseys  were  like  all  clergy  families, 
poor  and  plentiful ;  but  when  death  proved 
his  fortune  only  to  have  existed  in  imagina- 
tion, Mary,  still  with  a  brave  heart,  took 
little   Gabriel   and  went    away  from   her 


pretty  home  to  begin  the  world  again,  with 
a  feeling  of  passionate  regret  for  the  child 
that  lay  under  the  grass,  and  of  tender 
sorrow  for  a  husband  who  had  been  uni- 
formly kind  and  considerate.  She  had 
been  a  friend  of  Stephen  HeUard's  since 
they  had  been  children,  although  the  nine 
years'  diflerence  in  age  had  meant  much 
more  to  them  then  than  it  did  to-day. 

He  thought  her  looking  more  charming 
than  ever  as  he  entered,  and  took  her  cool 
slim  fingers  in  his.  The  sunlight  behind 
her  seemed  to  have  gone  astray  in  her 
auburn  hair,  and  the  blue  of  the  sky  to 
have  found  out  her  eyes  under  their  black 
eyelash  shadows. 

"  Mister  Hellard !  " 

There  was  a  shrill  voice  of  triumph  from 
the  chimney-corner,  as  a  small  boy  in  a 
blue  sailor  suit  dashed  out  at  the  new- 
comer. 

"I'se  done  my  lessons.  I  can  read 
ABC,  and  muwer  is  going  to  give  me 
a  lump  of  sugar  at  my  tea." 

Hellard  turned  up  the  oval  face  to  the 
light — the  boy  was  a  miniature  edition  of 
his  mother,  only  a  Uttle  more  dreamy,  a 
httle  more  fragile.  "  Well  done.  Gay,  and 
when  my  ship  comes  in  I  will  give  you  a 
gold  horse  with  silver  eyes." 

This  was  an  old  promise  on  Stephen's 
part,  and  Gabriel  received  it  with  the  scorn 
it  deserved. 

"  Your  ship  never  comes  in,  Mr.  Hellard. 
I  guess  your  horse  is  tired  of  being  in  the 
stable." 

"I  guess  he  is,"  returned  the  other 
grimly,  "and  I  guess  unless  my  steed  opens 
the  door  pretty  quickly,  I  shall  do  some- 
thing desperate." 

There  was  an  under-current  of  such  real 
tragedy  in  his  voice  that  Mary  looked  up 
with  a  faint  shadow  on  her  face. 

"  The  old  story,  Stephen  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  old  story.  I  am  just  sick  of 
it  all,  Mary.  I  would  give  half  my  life  to 
have  the  world  at  my  feet  to-night.  Why 
are  some  men  born  rich  and  some  poor — 
degradingly  poor  as  I  am?" 

"  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?" 
came  the  answer  like  a  flash, 

"Ah,  Mary,  even  the  devil  can  quote 
Scripture,  and  I  don't  see  how  your  verse 
applies." 

"Yes  it  does.  You  speak  as  though 
your  whole  life  was  absorbed  in  one 
thought,  and  that  how  to  be  rich.     It  is 
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mean  a  sbilling  at  least. 

"  That  was  all  I  needed,"  he  said  bitterly,  "I  do  not  like  Mr.  Hutton,  Stephen, 

"  that  I  have  sunk  low  enough  to  sponge  said  Mary  eagerly.     "  I  wish  you  -vvoul 

on  you.     Ah!  what  a  fall!"  not  go  there  so  often." 

"  You  would  have  lent  it  mo,"  she  cried,  "Oh,  he  is  all  right— good  for  a  drin 

alarmed  at  the  sight  of  his  face,  "  only  the  and  a  chat.    A  queer  old  chap,  too — m 

occasion  never  arose."  so  poor  as  be  makes  out,  I'll  be  bound. - 

" Good-bye, Gay.  Good-bye, Mary.  lam  and  bis  views  on  the  world  just  suit  me," 
off  to  old  Hutton  now — he  asked  me  to  go  "  I  have  never  liked  him.    He  was  nevi 
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kind  to  my  husband.     John  did  not  trust 
bim,  I  know." 

"  Well,  he  is  too  old  to  do  any  harm — 
eighty  if  he  is  a  day — and  knows  how  to 
make  himself  quietly  comfortable.  If  he 
gives  me  a  shilling,  we  will  have  muffins 
for  tea,  Gay." 

And  he  was  gone,  and  Mary  left  alone  to 
regret  her  impulsive  offer,  and  .to  pray  that 
Stephen  might  be  helped  out  of  the  path 
of  discontent  and  darkness  into  which  his 
feet  had  strayed.  She  could  not  sing  any 
more  that  afternoon,  and,  closing  the  piano, 
came  over  to  Gay's  seat,  where  she  gathered 
the  child  and  his  building-blocks  into  her 
arms,  kissing  him  passionately. 

"  Muwer,  Mr.  Hellard  never  stopped  to 
say  me  my  poem,"  he  said,  with  a  pout  of 
his  rosy  lips. 

This  poem  was  a  grand  institution  on 
Hellard*8  part,  and  had  gone  on  since  the 
hy  that  Gay  and  his  mother  had  come  to 
live  in  Vemer  Street.  It  was  popularly 
known  as  the  "  Poem  of  the  Animals,"  and 
a  fresh  variation  every  night  taxed  their 
united  brains  to  the  uttermost. 

"  Poor  Mr.  Hellard  had  far  too  much  to 
think  of,  Gay,"  answered  his  mother  in  a 
low  voice. 

'*He   was  only  finking  about  money." 
There  was  a  look  in  the  child's  eyes  of  pre- 
mature knowledge  that  startled  his  mother. 
''And  sometimes  I  fink  about  it,  too.     If 
yon   and   me  had   plenty  of    money,   we 
could  go  away  from  this  dreffiil  street  and 
live  in  a  palace,  and  eat  buns  every  day." 
"  Who  put  that  into  your  mind.  Gay  ?  ** 
"  Mr.  Hutton,  the  time  we  wented  there 
10  tea,  and  he  gived  me  a  money-box  with 
ft  shilling  in  it.     He  said  there  was  houses 
where  little  boys  had  all  the  toys  out  of 
the  shops  they  liked,  and  drived  about  in 
goat-carriages  every  day.     I  want  a  lot  of 
soldiers,  mummy,  and  I  want  a  little  goat, 
too,  and  then  I  could  drive,  and  drive  into 
the  country  and  sit  under  the  trees." 

The  dear  voice  had  a  fretful  ring  in  it 
that  went  to  Mary's  heart. 

"Oh,  Gay,  aren't  you  happy  here  with 
mother?" 

"  Yes,  oh  yes ;  but,  muwer,  you  would 
be  happier,  too,  if  we  had  lots  of  shining 
pennies  like  what  Mr.  Hutton  put  in  my 
money-box." 

"Listen,  mother's  little  lad,"  she  said 
gently;  "it  is  love,  and  only  love,  that 
makes  the  world  a  happy  place.  There  is 
00  happiness  in  money — none  at  all.    You 


and  I  in  our  dear  little  home  are  as  snug 
as  two  birds  in  a  nest,  while  all  the  others 
outside,  who  don't  love  one  another  like 
we  do,  are  very  miserable  indeed,  because 
they  have  not  got  the  greatest  gift  of  all 
that  God  gives  to  the  people  who  love  Him. 
You  would  not  like  to  be  a  little  boy  with 
lots  of  shining  pennies  and  no  mother?  " 

"  Oh,  muwer,  no  I  " 

The  child's  arms  were  about  her  neck, 
his  lips  red  and  dewy  on  hers,  and  Mary 
Holland  gathered  her  baby,  her  heart's 
delight,  into  her  arms,  and  lassed  away  the 
little  stain  of  discontent,  no  larger  than  a 
pin's  point,  that  had  begun  to  creep  into 
his  mind. 

"  We  will  have  buns  for  tea,  Gay,  and  I 
will  tell  you  the  story  of  the  gnu,  that 
Stephen  would  have  told  you  if  he  had 
been  here." 

She  exerted  herself,  and  set  the  table, 
with  its  dainty  china  and  damask,  enhanc- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  Bath  buns  and  the 
bread-and-butter  by  various  pretty  devices, 
and  long  before  the  last  crumb  vanished 
down  Gay's  throat,  he  had  forgotten  the 
momentary  cloud,  and  was  laughing  like  a 
bird  over  his  mother's  rhyme  of  the  beast 
that  should  have  been  included  in  the 
"Poem  of  the  Animals" — 

"There  was  once  a  beast  called  the  gnu. 
Who  daubed  his  head  over  with  glue: 
When  they  said,  *  You  are  mad,' 
He  replied,  *  Little  lad, 
I  am  only  a  silly  old  gnu.'" 

Mary  tucked  him  up  in  his  cot,  and 
kissed  him  as  she  put  out  the  light  before 
departing  to  her  concert,  and  leaving  him 
in  charge  of  the  landlady.  She  had  no 
servant,  and  no  hand  save  her  own  had 
touched  Gay  since  his  birth,  but  as  she 
kissed  him,  she  remembered  the  Child 
bom  in  the  stable,  whose  mother  in  her 
tender  care  had  done  all  for  the  Son  who 
was  Lord  of  All,  and  in  the  thought  she 
blessed  God  for  the  gift  of  little  Gay. 

"Muwer,  I  like  to  watch  you,  'cause 
you  is  so  pretty,"  said  Gabriel  over  his 
down  quilt  as  he  saw  his  mother  complete 
her  toilette  for  the  concert,  and  survey 
herself  in  the  spotted  glass  with  calm 
content,  in  her  black  gown  and  white 
muslin  fichu. 

He  turned  on  to  his  pillow  in  the  dark- 
ness after  she  had  gone  with  a  sigh  of 
satisfaction,  for  in  the  inmost  recesses  of 
his  baby  mind  he  knew  that  he  possessed 
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the  highest  thing  in  the  world,  since  he 
was  king  of  that  tender  thing  she  called 
her  heart. 


CHAPTER  II 

''For  well  thou  knowest  *tis  not  the  extent 
Of  land,  makes  life,  but  sweet  content." 

STEPHEN  HELLAED  went  out  into 
the  noise  of  Verner  Street  with  small 
satisfaction  in  the  tumultuous  depths 
of  his  being,  that  did  duty  for  his  heart.  He 
had  sowed  the  wind  of  discontent,  and  he 
was  reaping  the  whirlwind.  Knowing  that 
he  loved  Mary  Holland,  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  contemplate  the  vista  of  years  of 
penury  and  struggle  that  marriage  with  her 
would  mean.  He  knew  if  he  worked  solidly 
and  well,  he  could  support  both  himself  and 
her,  but  he  acknowledged  that  his  artistic 
temperament  prevented  him  from  steadily 
enduring  the  drudgery  of  everyday  work, 
and  allowed  his  mind  to  dwell  on  the  delight 
of  a  life  where  there  was  no  question  of 
expenditure  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  every 
day.  He  was  walking  briskly  westward 
with  a  preoccupied  frown  on  his  face,  when 
he  collided  with  a  man  who  was  helping 
a  girl  into  a  hansom  from  the  pavement 
outside  the  Law  Courts. 

The  girl  he  saw  at  a  glance  was  one 
of  those  charming,  well-dressed,  English 
beauties  who  have  no  anxieties  to  bring 
lines  to  their  faces,  and  whose  only  care  is 
that  they  may  be  perfectly  gowned  and 
appointed,  their  only  fear  lest  some  one  else 
should  secure  the  best  partners  at  the 
nightly  dances.  She  gave  a  little  exclama- 
tion of  surprise  as  Hellard  brushed  against 
her  companion,  and  looking  more  closely  at 
her,  he  saw  that  a  look  of  disdain  crossed 
her  face,  marring  the  perfect  outline  of  her 
lips,  as  her  eyes  lighted  on  his  shabby 
clothes,  and  travelled  down  to  his  boots, 
that  were  cracked  at  every  crease  in  the 
leather,  and,  as  he  had  ruefully  acknowledged 
that  morning,  would  hardly  bear  patching 
again. 

"  Come  along,  Walter,"  she  said  im- 
patiently, "we  shall  be  late." 

He  knew  her  before  she  spoke,  and  the 
man  with  her;  for  Lady  Cicely  Dare  and 
her  cousin  Captain  Beaumont  had  been  his 
friends  in  old  days  before  the  loss  of  the 
fortune,  that  set  a  bar  between  him  and 
Society  that  was  impassable.  Beaumont 
looked  down  and  muttered  something  unin- 
telligible, with  the  half-ashamed  expression 
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of  a  man  who  is  doing  what  he  knows  to  be 
an  ungentlemanly  action.  But  the  cut  was 
too  evident,  and  their  anxiety  to  have  no 
dealings  with  such  a  down-at-heel  member 
of  society  as  Stephen  Hellard  so  apparent 
that  he  set  his  lips  and  turned  sharply 
away.  As  he  hurried  on  to  Lester  Street, 
he  was  smarting  under  a  keen  sense  of 
injury  that  kshed  his  discontent  into  more 
active  life.  What  right  had  these  people, 
with  whom  he  had  dined  and  laughed  in 
past  days,  to  treat  him  as  they  had  done  ? 
It  was  another  evidence  of  the  injustice 
of  the  world,  and  he  would  like  to  bring 
them  to  their  knees  in  abject  regret,  so  that 
he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  saying  what 
he  thought  of  them. 

Full  of  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  he 
pushed  his  way  on.  The  memory  of  that 
smooth-faced  young  Guardsman,  with  his 
immaculate  boots  and  Bond  Street  suit, 
made  him  bite  his  lip,  till  the  blood  stood 
upon  it  like  a  crimson  bead. 

"If  I  could  only  be  rich — so  rich  that 
every  one  would  envy  me,  even  if  it  were 
only  for  a  week,  I  should  have  nothing  else 
to  wish  for,"  he  muttered  between  his  teeth. 
"  I  would  show  that  puppy  that  I  did  not 
envy  his  debts  and  his  position  in  Society 
one  jot,  and  I  would  make  Lady  Cicely  ask 
my  pardon  for  her  conduct  to-day  over  and 
over  again.  I  should  rejoice  in  seeing  her 
realise  what  a  mistake  she  had  made,  and 
in  telling  her  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  me  whether  she  bowed  to  me  or  no. 
What  have  I  done  to  be  cursed  with  povertj'^ 
like  this  ?  " 

He  struck  one  hand  upon  another,  almost 
beside  himself  with  the  impossibility  of  his 
position.  He  had  no  regret  for  what  he 
might  have  missed  in  the  power  of  making 
others  happy,  and  even  where  the  thought 
of  Mary  Holland  was  concerned,  the  longing 
to  help  and  comfort  her  was  merged  in  the 
greater  desire  for  wealth  that  would  enable 
him  to  trample  on  the  world,  as  already  it 
had  done  on  him.  When  he  left  Mar^-^'s 
door  that  afternoon  it  had  been  with  a 
growing  desire  ever  stronger  on  him  to  link 
her  life  with  his  own,  and  so  raise  both  by 
the  honest  endeavour  to  labour  and  earn 
his  own  bread  by  such  talents  as  he  pos- 
sessed, but  now  ever^'^thing  faded  in  the  mad 
unreasoning  hatred  of  a  society  whose 
votaries  were  too  insolently  proud  to  notice 
any  one  who  had  gone  under  in  the  battle 
of  life. 

He  knocked  sharply  at  No.  11,  Lester 
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Street,  where  Mr.  Hutton  lived.  It  was  a 
square,  solid  house  of  uniform  grey  colouring, 
and  had  the  air  and  atmosphere  of  a  respect- 
able family  vault  about  its  dingy  windows, 
and  black,  hearse-like  flower-boxes  that  had 
never  reared  more  than  a  stunted  sprig  of 
geranium  here  and  there,  when  an  occasional 
ghmpse  of  sun  crept  round  to  the  front  of 
the  house  and  shone  tremulously  there  for 
an  hour  or  so.  But  no  sun  could  ever 
penetrate  through  the  brown  moreen 
curtains,  that  kept  out  the  fresh  air  up- 
stairs and  down,  and  Hellard  could  not 
repress  a  shudder  now,  as  he  entered  the 
front  door  that  swung  back  by  a  mysterious 
pulley  from  below  stairs,  and  made  his  way 
tip  the  carpetless  steps  to  the  upper  storey 
where  his  employer  abode. 

He  was  met  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  by 
the  housekeeper,  who  had  kept  house  for 
so  many  years  in  Lester  Street,  that  she 
had  grown  as  grey  and  dismal  as  the  place 
itself. 

"  Lor,  Mr.  'Ellard,  is  that  you  at  last  ?  " 
she  said  shrilly.  "  I've  been  waitin*  for  you 
this  hour,  for  you're  a  long  way  past  your 
usual  time.  I  was  just  after  coming  to  you 
myself  when  I  'eard  your  bell.  Master's 
took  queer  again  in  the  old  way,  and  left 
this  morning  for  a  spell  of  foreign  parts — 
insanity  I  calls  it,  when  'e  has  a  'ome  and 
every  comfort  along  of  me.  'E's  not  been 
took  like  this  since  the  year  before  'e  made 
your  acquaintance,  Mr.  'Ellard,  and  at  his 
age  it  was  only  natural  to  suppose  that  'e'd 
forgot  all  such  God-forsaken  ways ;  but  go 
'e  would  this  mornin',  and  I  says  to  the 
kitchen  girl,  'You  might  knock  me  down 
with  a  feather,  Mary  Jane,  if  I  ever  'ope 
to  see  master  again.'  But  now  I'll  bid 
you  good-afternoon,  Mr.  'Ellard,  and  will 
you  please  to  leave  the  key  at  the  lawyer's 
in  the  Strand,  for  my  eldest  daughter's 
down  with  'er  thirteenth,  and  if  it  was  to 
be,  Mr.  'Utton  couldn't  'ave  gone  away 
'andier." 

With  which  lengthy  speech,  Mrs.  Bates 
ran  down  like  a  clock  that  stood  in  need  of 
winding,  and  regained  her  breath  with 
difficulty. 

"  But  I  don't  understand  you,  Mrs.  Bates," 
interposed  Hellard,  bewildered.  "  I  came 
here  to  copy  a  deed  for  Mr.  Hutton.  Has 
he  left  no  instructions  for  me  ?  " 

"  Ho  yes,  Mr.  'Ellard,  there's  a  envelope 
as  large  as  life  on  the  study  table  for  you, 
and  as  for  deeds,  the  next  thing  you'll  be 
called  upon  to  copy  is  a  verse  for  'is  tomb- 


stone, I  reckon.  Nigh  upon  eighty  'e  is,  and 
I  call  it  criminal  to  want  any  bother  land 
than  what  give  'im  birth.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr. 
'EUard,  indeed." 

Stephen  was  too  impatient  to  spare  the 
time  to  explain  to  Mrs.  Bates  that  such 
peremptory  ordering  of  the  lives  of  other 
people  would  put  an  end  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  Eiviera  or  even  Switzerland  itself,  but 
he  pushed  by  her  and  left  her  grumbling  as 
to  the  expense  of  a  cab  fare  to  Westboume 
Grove,  and  the  dangers  of  the  Underground, 
until  she  drifted  down-stairs  and  so  into 
the  street,  slamming  the  big  door  behind 
her.  So  there  would  be  no  Bath  buns  for 
tea  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  and  Gay 
would  have  to  go  without  that  musical  top 
which  he  had  promised  himself  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  to  him  that  very  night.  It 
was  only  one  more  blow  of  fate,  however, 
and  by  and  by  he  would  have  the  strength 
to  meet  the  future  with  set  teeth  and 
brave  front,  as  he  had  so  often  done 
before. 

Some  one  had  evidently  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  books  and  papers  that  usually 
lay  on  the  centre  table  by  the  window,  and 
even  the  horsehair-covered  chairs  were 
pushed  tidily  back  against  the  wall  in  a 
stifif  row.  A  box,  nailed  up,  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Hutton  at  his  lawyer's  in  the  Strand,  with 
a  request  that  it  might  be  kept  till  called 
for,  and  that  was  all.  There  was  no-  sign 
of  the  spectacled,  dressing-gowned  old  man 
who  had  sat  peering  out  at  the  world  under 
a  savage  penthouse  of  brows  for  the  years 
of  their  acquaintance.  Mr.  Hutton  had 
been  known  occasionally  to  develop  restless 
symptoms,  that  ended  in  his  absenting  him- 
self from  Lester  Street  for  a  day  or  two, 
but  this  was  evidently  something  more 
deliberate  and  premeditated  than  mere 
restlessness,  and  it  was  with  nervous 
fingers  that  Hellard  tore  open  the  envelope 
addressed  to  him  in  Hutton's  crabbed 
handwriting. 

When  he  had  mastered  its  contents,  he 
staggered  back  a  pace,  like  a  man  walking 
in  his  sleep.  The  dingy  room  was  the  same 
— the  patch  of  sunlight  creeping  up  the 
wall  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pavement 
still  there — but  something  had  changed 
about  him,  and  at  the  mere  suspicion  that 
he  might  have  misread  the  letter,  the  beads 
of  perspiration  stood  upon  his  forehead.  He 
tore  at  the  paper  that  had  fluttered  from  his 
trembling  fingers,  and  read  it  again.     No — 
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there  could  not  be  any  mistake — ^it  was 
there  in  black  and  white. 

''Deab  Stephen  Hellabd, 

"  Life  is  made  up  of  surprises  when 
people  are  young — of  dead  level  when  they 
are  old — and  you  are  still  young,  while  I 
have  reached  the  limits  of  three-score  years 
and  ten.  I  am  going  to  make  you  an  offer, 
the  like  of  which  has  never  been  made,  I 
beheve,  from  man  to  man,  because  I  think 
that  you  are  a  man  after  my  own  heart, 
to  whom  the  possession  of  money  is  an 
absolute  necessity,  let  it  come  to  you  as 
it  may.  I  was  such  a  man  once,  and  I 
want  to  live  over  my  young  Ufe  in  you 
again.  I  have  given  instructions  to  my 
lawyer,  Mr.  Kent,  to  make  over  to  you 
absolutely  my  fortune  for  the  space  of  six 
months,  on  two  conditions  which  I  will  tell 
you  later.  Out  of  my  fortune  I  have 
retained  as  much  as  will  keep  me  in  comfort 
for  the  remainder  of  my  hfe,  leaving  about 
a  miUion  of  money  at  your  disposal.  It  is 
yours  absolutely — for  your  life  if  you  will, 
but  if  you  tire  of  it,  I  stipulate  that  you 
meet  me  here  in  six  months'  time  and 
restore  to  me  what  has  failed  to  satisfy 
you.  I  will  tell  you  that  there  is  no  blessing 
on  this  money,  for  my  father  amassed  it  by 
oppressing  the  poor  and  lending  money  at 
an  exorbitant  rate  of  usury.  I  have  ceased 
for  many  years  to  think  oi  spending  it,  save 
what  .small  sum  I  have  needed  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  Be  happy  with  it  if  you 
can,  for  it  has  brought  me  but  Httle  joy, 
seeing  that  I  am  here  to-day  a  tired,  friend- 
less old  man  with  one  foot  in  the  grave. 
My  conditions  are  that  you  do  not  engage 
yourself  to  be  married  during  the  period  of 
six  months,  and  that  you  associate  only  with 
people  in  your  own  new  rank  of  hfe,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  any  one  who  has  been 
the  sport  of  circumstances  as  you  yourself 
have  been  for  so  many  years.  Good-bye, 
Stephen  Hellard,  and  if  a  million  of  money 
can  make  you  happy,  make  a  better  show 
in  the  world  with  it  than  I  ever  did,  and  be 
a  happy  man. 

"Joseph  Develin  Hutton." 

He  drew  a  long  breath  and  sat  motion- 
less, staring  at  the  opposite  wall,  fighting 
the  hysteric  ball  in  his  throat  that  prompted 
him  to  laugh  and  cry  and  do  the  thousand 
and  one  wild,  mad  things  that  were  the 
outcome  of  his  excitement. 

The  sun  stole  into  the  room  with  blinding 
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sunset  light,  flooding  the  faded  carpet  at 
his  feet,  and  patterning  the  wall-paper  into 
something  like  beauty.  The  roar  of  traffic 
going  eastward  and  westward  passed  Lester 
Btreet  at  either  end,  leaving  its  dulness 
more  marked  by  contrast.  The  east  had 
bound  him  by  many  chains  for  so  long  that 
he  could  not  realise  now  that  his  prison 
doors  had  lifted,  and  he  might  go  westward 
with  that  gay,  pleasure-seeking  throng,  one 
of  them  again.  Yes,  more  than  that — a 
member  of  Society  envied  by  all,  at  whose 
feet  Lady  Cicely  Dare  and  her  cousin  would 
indeed  fall  in  abject  contrition  for  their 
behaviour  that-  afternoon.  This  was  the 
mainspring  of  his  exultation,  and  he  gloated 
over  the  thought  before  the  power  for 
immediate  action  came  to  him  and  set  every 
nerve  in  his  body  a-tingle.  There  was  no- 
thing to  keep  him  from  joy  now — nothing  for 
evermore,  for  with  a  million  of  money  came 
the  material  sequence  of  joy  and  freedom, 
and  he  had  now  no  higher  ambition  than  to 
be  free  from  the  carking  care  of  the  present. 

He  folded  the  letter  up,  and  laid  it  in  the 
shabby  leather  case  that  served  him  for 
purse  and  pocket-book,  then  swept  a  long, 
lingering  glance  round  the  room,  that 
comprised  every  angle  of  the  dreary  apart- 
ment, every  book  and  smoke-grimed  print, 
and  solid  mahogany  chair. 

He  would  never  enter  it  again  with  the 
chain  of  servitude  round  his  neck,  for  he 
told  himself  that  he  had  the  world  at  his 
feet  like  a  ball,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  going  back,  no  trouble  and  despair  for 
evermore. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said  very  softly,  "  good- 
bye." 

He  had  Kipling's  beautiful  words  in  his 
mind  just  then,  as  he  ran  down-stairs — 

''And  only  the  Master  shall  praise  us,  and  only 

the  Master  shall  blame. 
And  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no  one 

shall  work  for  fame ; 
But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working,  and  each 

in  his  separate  star. 
Shall  draw  the  thing  as  he  sees  it,  for  the  God 

of  the  things  that  are.' 

But  he  put  those  words  aside,  for  work 
should  no  more  enter  into  his  calendar  of 
daily  Hfe.  He  would  never  let  the  word 
pass  his  lips  again,  and  the  only  thing  that 
annoyed  him  at  the  moment  was  that  he 
had  not  enough  change  in  his  pocket  to 
pay  for  a  hansom  to  drive  him  to  Mr. 
Kent's  office,  or  to  give  the  crossing-sweeper 
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a  tip  so  large  as  to  make  him  do  obeisance 
to  tiie  new  heir  of  the  ages,  who  had  that 
moment  come  into  his  inheritance. 


GHAFTEB  III 

"  The  light  of  her  young  life  went  down,  as  sinks 
behind  the  hill 
The  gloTY  of  the  setting  star,  clear,  suddenly 
and  still." 

MR.  KENT'S  office  was  one  of  the  most 
gloomjr  habitations  in  the  Strand, 
from  its  straight,  grey  frontage, 
topped  by  greyer  chimney-pots,  to  its  wire 
blinds,  on  which  the  mystic  legend  was 
inscribed  :  **  Frederick  Kent  &  Son,  Solicitors 
and  Chartered  Accountants." 

Mr.  Frederick  Kent  himself  was  a  thin, 
dapper  little  man  with  the  keen  eye  and 
lean  appearance  of  an  individual  who  has 
spent  his  life  in  delving  and  digging  among 
musty  parchments  since  the  days  of  his 
long  clothes.  He  was  always  on  the  look- 
out for  deception  in  human  nature,  and 
since  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  study 
the  gloomy  side  of  his  fellow-creatures,  he 
had  lost  the  habit  of  expecting  to  discover 
noble  aspirations  in  his  own  kind,  and  so 
bad  adopted  a  doubtful  mien  that  gave  him 
an  air  of  sullen  suspicion  not  quite  carried 
out  in  his  true  character.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  real  kindliness  about  Mr. 
Kent,  and  a  great  many  negative  virtues 
that  in  a  m.ore  favourable  atmosphere  might 
have  developed  into  positive  attributes  of 
a  noble  quality. 

The  good  that  he  did  he  did  secretly, 
unknown  to  every  one,  and  as  though  he 
were  ashamed  of  having  given  way  to 
weakness  against  his  better  knowledge. 
If  such  an  act  were  ever  discovered,  as  in 
some  cases  had  happened,  he  was  as 
diffident  and  annoyed  about  the  affair  as 
though  he  had  been  caught  in  the  act  of 
making  away  with  his  neighbours'  goods. 

When  he  heard  the  hurried  feet  of 
Stephen  Hellard  outside  in  the  passage, 
he  frowned  a  little  and  pushed  back  into 
its  tin  box  a  letter  that  he  had  been  study- 
ing with  keen  attention.  He  had  mastered 
every  detail  of  Hutton's  affairs  long  ago, 
and  although  he  had  not  dared  to  differ 
from  his  eccentric  client  outwardly,  he 
acknowledged  to  himself  now,  that  Hutton 
bad  done  a  rash,  mad  thing  in  giving  his 
money  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  would 
be  raised  by  it  from  dire  poverty — an  un- 


generous thing,  too,  in  connexion  with  the 
young  man's  character — ^for  who  could 
handle  a  colossal  fortune  and  afterwards 
return  to  dire  penury  unscathed? 

But  it  was  a  man  with  a  face  inscrutable 
as  the  Sphinx  that  Stephen  confronted 
when  he  rushed  through  the  door,  pushing 
the  polite  clerk  aside  who  would  have 
admitted  him  with  all  the  customary 
ceremonial. 

"  Good  -  afternoon,  Mr. — ah — Hellard," 
said  the  lawyer,  rising  with  a  bland  smile. 

"  Mr.  Kent,  is  it  true  ?  I  have  walked 
so  fast  that  I  am  almost  deaf  and  blind, 
for  I  hardly  beUeve  it — am  I  heir  to 
millions,  or  did  I  dream  it  ?  " 

Stephen  was  panting  like  a  man  ex- 
hausted by  a  long  race,  and  the  lawyer 
saw  that  he  had  reached  the  utmost  point 
of  human  endurance  beyond  wbich  came 
mental  chaos,  and  he  gently  pushed  him 
into  a  chair,  turning  away  and  busying 
himself  with  his  papers  till  the  laboured, 
hysterical,  sobbing  breathing  had  ceased 
and  died  away. 

"I  thank  you,"  said  Hellard,  with  his 
face  set  rigidly.  "  I  am  a  man  again  now, 
and  can  hear  what  you  have  to  say.  I 
think  that  you  will  acknowledge  that  it 
was  a  natural  weakness  on  my  part." 

Kent  bowed. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  further  than  was 
contained  in  your  letter  of  instructions — 
indeed,  I  have  almost  positive  orders  from 
my  client  to  give  no  confidences,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  you  had  better  refrain  from 
imparting  any  to  me." 

"But  may  I  know  nothing  more  than 
I  do  at  present  ? "  stammered  Hellard. 
"I  want  to  be  certain  that  the  money  is 
mine  to  spend  as  I  like,  and  that  no  one 
will  wrest  it  from  me  as  suddenly  as  I 
have  received  it." 

"  You  may  be  sure  of  that — the  money 
is  yours  for  six  months,  without  any  alter- 
ation. Anything  further  must  depend 
upon  yourself." 

"Then  it  will  be  mine  for  ever,"  was  the 
reply.  "  I  am  not  in  the  least  likely  to 
give  it  up,  and  if  you  have  any  bond  that 
I  can  sign  now  to  assure  Mr.  Hutton  of 
the  fact,  I  would  do  so  at  once." 

"Nothing  can  place  you  in  paramount 
possession  of  your  fortune  until  you  have 
met  Mr.  Hutton  again  in  Lester  Street  at 
the  expiration  of  six  complete  months. 
Whether  you  will  be  of  the  same  mind 
then,  I  cannot  tell.     I  have  only  to  take 
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means  to  see  that  you  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  legacy,  which  are  two :  first, 
that  you  shall  not  engage  yourself  to  he 
married  for  that  space  of  time;  and  secondly, 
that  you  only  associate  with  rich  people 
of  an  assured  position.  The  reason  for 
this  condition  is  not  far  to  seek,  since  it 
is  evident  that  Mr.  Hutton  wishes  you  to 
be  ahle  to  distinguish  the  society  that  seeks 
you  for  what  you  possess,  from  that  which 
desires  your  acquaintance  for  the  sake  of 
what  you  are." 

"  A  man  makes  his  own  friends,"  said 
Hellard  lamely,  "wherever  he  may  be. 
He  is  not  compelled  to  associate  with  any 
one  of  whom  he  does  not  approve." 

**  What  about  the  flattering  unction  that 
a  man  may  take  to  his  soul  when  the 
world  waits  upon  him  hand  and  foot,  and 
laughs  at  his  smallest  sallies  of  wit?  I 
think,  Hellard,  that  a  man  flattered  is  a 
man  blinded,  and  you  will  find  it  so." 

"  But  I  was  in  that  very  world  you  are 
abusing  not  so  long  ago — before  I  lost  my 
fortune." 

"  And  has  any  one  of  those  late  friends 
remained  true  to  you  in  adversity,  or  held 
out  a  helping  hand  when  you  were  down  ?  " 

The  little  lawyer's  lace  was  almost 
sardonic  in  its  expression,  and  Hellard 
remembered  Lady  Cicely  Dare. 

"  That  is  why  I  long  for  the  money,  just 
to  show  them  all  what  I  think  of  them, 
just  to  make  them  realise  what  they  have 
done  in  treating  me  de  haut  en  bas" 

Stephen  clenched  his  hand  and  smote 
the  table  till  it  shook  again,  for  the  insult 
still  rankled  in  his  mind,  and  he  felt  his 
head  swim  with  passion. 

"  I  want  to  bring  some  of  them  to  their 
knees." 

Kent  looked  at  him  keenly  through  his 
fingers,  for  he  judged  that  he  was  sore 
and  miserable  after  some  afi&ront,  and  in 
no  mood  for  calm,  judicial  consideration. 

**  And  what  about  the  old  friends  whom 
you  have  known  lately  ?  Is  there  no  one 
whom  you  will  regret  ?  " 

Across  Hellard's  mind  flashed  the 
memory  of  Mary  Holland  and  little  Gabriel, 
and  he  faltered. 

"  Of  course,  your  isolation  from  any  old 
friends  must  be  absolute,"  snapped  the 
lawyer. 

Hellard's  face  worked  for  a  moment  in- 
decisively. Could  he  leave  them  alone  for 
six  months?  But  the  glamour  of  the 
money  was  upon  him,  and  he  resolutely 
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steeled  his  heart  against  any  finer  emotions. 
He  could  leave  them  surreptitiously  a  sum 
of  money  that  would  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door,  and  after  all,  six  months  would 
pass  very  rapidly  in  his  search  after 
pleasure. 

"  There  is  no  blessing  with  this  money, 
my  client  always  told  me.  The  income 
that  comes  by  honest  hard  work  is  the 
fortune  for  a  young  man." 

"But  not  for  me,"  cried  Hellard.  **Do 
not  mention  the  word  *work*  to  me  for 
a  long,  long  time.  I  have  tried  your 
honest  hard  work,  and  find  that  it  sounds 
well  in  theory,  but  is  horrible  in  reality." 

Kent  bent  his  head.  He  had  said  more 
than  he  had  ever  intended  to  say,  for  he 
had  been  moved  by  a  feeling  of  compas- 
sion for  the  young  man,  who  had  thus  in- 
herited an  income  which  presented  imusual 
temptations  to  a  person  of  his  peculiar 
temperament,  but  it  was  not  his  place  to 
do  more  than  he  had  done,  and  even  that 
little  he  regretted. 

"  Then  here  are  the  necessary  papers 
to  place  you  in  possession  of  your  inherit- 
ance," he  said  coldly,  "  and  I  wish  you — 
good  luck.  There  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said,  save  that  means  will  be  taken  to 
ensure  your  compliance  with  Mr.  Hutton's 
commands.    Good- afternoon,  Mr.  Hellard." 

"  One  moment,"  said  Hellard,  gently. 
"  I  have  a  brother  in  the  army,  in  the 
ranks.  Am  I  allowed  to  visit  him  to  say 
good-bye  ?  And  should  I  also  be  allowed 
to  help  him  pecuniarily?" 

"  You  might  have  an  interview  with  him, 
and  no  stipulations  are  laid  upon  the 
method  in  which  you  spend  your  income, 
provided,  of  course,  that  he  will  accept 
such  assistance.  Again,  good-afternoon, 
Mr.  Hellard." 

"Good-afternoon,  Mr.  Kent.  I  know 
what  you  are  thinking  of  me.  I  know 
how  cheaply  I  stand  to-day  in  my  own 
estimation,  and  yet  I  cannot  refuse.  After 
all,  it  is  only  for  six  months." 

"  Et  aprds  ? "  said  the  lawyer  with  a 
shrug.  "A  man  who  has  once  lived  at 
the  rate  of  £25,000  a  year  does  not  wilhngly 
return  to  twenty-five  pence." 

He  touched  the  bell  as  he  spoke,  and 
without  another  word,  Hellard  found  him- 
self in  the  passage,  with  the  door  of  the 
lawyer's  sanctum  closed  behind  him.  He 
was  aware  that  Mr.  Kent  thought  but 
lightly  of  him  for  his  readiness  to  give 
up  his    old  friends,  but  such  knowledge 
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troabled  him  slightly  io  oomparison  with      put   htm  in   complete    possession   of    his 

the  fact  that  be  held  in  his  hand  a  cheque-      inheritance. 

book    and    sufficient  legal   documents    to  His  first  act  was  to  make  his  way  to 
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the  bank,  and  to  draw  therefrom  a  large 
sum  in  notes  and  gold,  and  before  an  how: 
had  passed,  he  had  emerged  from  Bond 
Street  clothed  in  the  latest  fashion,  with 
his  hair  cut,  and  the  general  spruce  appear- 
ance about  his  whole  outer  man  that  is 
the  result  of  a  first-rate  tailor  and  an 
excellent  artiste  in  the  matter  of  hairdress- 
ing.  There  were  various  etceteras  that 
he  required  for  his  toilette,  and  everything 
now  to  be  bought  in  the  way  of  the  finest 
leather  trunks  and  dressing-bags,  and  the 
most  expensive  trifies  in  the  shape  of  tie 
pins  and  cigarette  cases.  In  fact,  he  had 
never  realised  how  much  it  was  necessary 
for  a  man  of  any  pretence  to  fashion — 
nay,  comfort — to  acquire,  nor  what  a  very 
little  way  a  ten-pound  note  will  go  when 
once  it  is  broken  into.  It  was  with  delight 
that  he  hailed  a  hansom,  and  giving  the 
address  of  the  best  hotel  he  could  recall 
to  mind,  to  the  driver,  drove  oflF  to  the 
Hotel  Victoria  with  as  much  of  his  luggage 
as  he  could  stow  away  with  him,  and  the 
rest  to  follow  with  all  dispatch.  He  would 
have  a  good  dinner  first,  and  later  go  to 
Lester  Street  to  bid  Mary  farewell,  and 
to  settle  his  landlady's  account,  leaving 
with  her  as  a  present  all  the  possessions 
that  made  up  his  poor  home  under  her 
roof. 

Long  he  meditated  over  the  first  good 
meal  that  had  crossed  his  lips  for  many 
a  long  month.  It  seemed  that  the  long 
thought  over  the  Veuve  Cliqiwt^  the  doubt 
as  to  the  ortolan,  and  the  choice  between 
wild  duck  and  partridge,  were  the  most 
important  considerations  he  had  had  to 
battle  with  since  he  left  Parkstone,  and  his 
one  regret  was  that  Mary  was  not  there 
to  share  the  meal  with  him. 

He  had  bought  her  a  beautiful  fur  cloak 
and  a  diamond  bracelet,  for  since  he  could 
not  offer  her  money,  he  imagined  that  this 
was  the  most  delicate  way  of  placing 
pecuniary  aid  within  her  grasp,  and  he 
tried  to  imagine  what  her  pleasure  at  the 
gift  would  be,  as  he  sat  sipping  his  solitary- 
glass  of  wine  in  the  great  dining-room  of 
the  hotel.  Every  face  that  looked  at  him 
he  imagined  to  be  insolently  inquiring  as 
to  what  he  did  there,  and  he  felt  impelled 
to  flourish  his  credentials  in  their  faces, 
and  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  was 
the  wealthiest  man  in  all  that  crowd.  For 
Gabriel  he  had  another  mysterious  parcel, 
wrapped  in  fold  on  fold  of  silver  paper. 
He  knew  that  its  contents  would  delight 


the  child,  for  in  a  little  case  was  the  gold 
horse  with  silver  eyes  that  was  to  be  Gay's 
part  of  the  ship  when  it  came  in,  together 
with  an  array  of  soldiers  that  would  cause 
the  heart  of  any  boy  to  swell,  with  pride. 
There  was  a  little  brown  Post  Ofl&ce  savings 
bank  book,  too,  with  a  deposit  of  ten  pounds 
in  the  child's  name.  All  these  treasures 
were  wrapped  round  with  a  paper  on  which 
was  written  the  last "  Poem  of  the  Animals  " 
that  he  would  be  able  to  contribute  to  the 
series  for  a  long  time — 

''There  was  once  a  nice  little  boy. 
Who  desired  a  particular  toy. 
And  because  he  was  good,  as  a  little  boy  should. 
He  received  this  particular  toy." 

For  Mary  Holland  he  had  enclosed  a 
letter,  explaining  everything,  and  palliat- 
ing nothing,  confessing  his  weakness,  hint- 
ing at  his  love  for  her,  and  asking  her  to 
forgive  him.  And  having  written  this,  he 
felt  more  at  ease,  knowing  that  in  all  pro- 
bability when  the  time  came  for  bidding 
farewell,  he  should  not  have  the  courage 
to  face  her  true  eyes  again. 

He  little  thought  that  when  the  door 
of  Mr.  Kent's  office  shut  behind  him,  the 
lawyer  fell  back  in  his  chair«  with  a 
smothered  sigh. 

"Poor  chap — poor  chap — another  one 
blinded  by  gold — another  man  to  go  to 
the  devil  with  old  Jabez  Hutton's  money. 
A  curse  seems  to  rest  upon  that  million, 
wrung  as  it  was  from  the  very  hearts' 
blood  of  the  poor.  Well,  let  him  go,  only 
I  feel  more  sorry  for  him  somehow  than 
I  did  for  the  other  fellow,  though  feeling 
should  play  no  part  in  my  profession. 
Heigh-ho,  I  had  better  bury  myself  in  my 
deed-boxes,  and  struggle  with  the  intri- 
cacies of  old  Halmay's  right-of-way  dispute. 
I  can  keep  my  eye  on  this  young  man — 
I  can  keep  my  eye  upon  him,  for  I  vow 
that  he  has  something  in  his  face  that 
attracts  me — something  honest  and  straight- 
forward, that  is  struggling  with  his  desire 
to  be  rich,  and  which  sentiment  will  come 
off  victorious  in  the  long  run,  God  only 
knows." 

And  it  required  a  long  course  of  musty 
deeds  and  stiff  parchments  to  bring  back 
the  usual  imperturbable  expression  to  his 
face. 

Hellard  did  not  even  dimly  guess  at  the 
interest  he  had  excited  in  Kent's  mind,  and 
even  had  he  done  so,  he  would  merely 
have  felt   annoyed  that  any  one    should 
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attempt  to  seek  to  control  any  of  his 
actions. 

When  he  had  eaten  and  drunk,  he 
departed  for  Vomer  Street,  feehng  the 
soothing  influence  of  his  surroundings  and 
internal  economy  upon  him.  He  was 
pleased  with  himself,  and  the  wine  to 
which  he  had  been  long  a  stranger  ran 
through  his  veins  with  a  pleasant  thrill, 
and  made  him  see  beauties  in  the  London 
streets  and  rows  of  gas  lamps  that  he  had 
never  been  wont  to  discover  there  before. 
Verner  Street  was  astonished  by  the  clatter 
of  a  hansom  at  so  late  an  hour,  and  his 
landlady  came  running  up  the  stairs  at  the 
sound  of  the  bell,  to  wonder  and  admire, 
and  to  ejaculate  Uttle  running  explosions 
of  astonishment  at  the  history  of  her 
lodger's  good  fortune. 

"  Lord  bless  me,  Mr.  'Ellard,"  she  said. 
"It's  as  unexpected  to  me  as  it  was  the 
day  my  dear  'usband  was  took  bad  with 
'is  first  fit,  and  lay  under  the  grate  cackUn' 
like  a  hen.  Not  that  I'm  not  very  pleased, 
Mr.  'EUard,  you'll  understand,  but  we 
shall  all  miss  you,  for  a  quieter  gentleman 
or  a  pleasanter  I  never  wish  to  see — but 
there,  it's  always  the  best  as  goes  first! 
Mrs.  Holland  will  be  rare  sorry  not  to  see 
you,  but  she's  gone  to  one  of  her  singin' 
concerts,  and  won't  be  back  till  late,  but 
the  child's  up-stairs.'* 

It  was  almost  a  relief  to  Hellard  to 
understand  that  he  should  not  see  Mary, 
for  to  face  her  clear  eyes  would  mean  con- 
fessing everything,  and  he  \vas  bound  by 
the  conditions  of  the  will  to  enter  into  no 
engagement  until  his  probation  was  over. 
He  felt  that  he  loved  her,  and  yet  that  love 
was  not  strong  enough  to  keep  him  at  her 
side,  nor  potent  enough  to  be  his  charm 
against  temptati6n,  so  with  a  brief  word 
of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Pettigrew,  he  went  on 
up-stairs  carrying  his  big  parcels,  leaving 
behind  him  the  landlady  in  confused  tears 
over  an  unexpected  ten-pound  note. 

"  You  will  be  kind  to  Mrs.  Holland,  and 
let  me  know  if  everything  is  not  right  with 
her — this  address  will  always  find  me— and 
^  shall  be  back  again  in  six  months,"  he 
said,  and  Mrs.  Pettigrew  promised  effusively 
to  watch  over  Mary  like  a  mother. 

The  stairs  seemed  steep  and  narrow  to 
Hellard's  mounting  feet,  and  he  wondered 
that  he  had  ever  been  able  to  exist  in  a 
house  where  the  paper  was  of  one  universal 
dirty  drab  colour,  and  where  a  constant 
smell  of  warm  mutton  and  boiled  cabbage 


pervaded  the  premises.  He  paused  out- 
side Gay's  room,  turning  the  handle  with 
a  stealthy  touch,  and  treading  as  though 
he  were  on  holy  ground.  The  httle  room 
was  dimly  lighted,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  snowy  whiteness  that  was  Gay's  little 
bed,  he  could  see  the  child  lying  asleep. 
Mary  had  surrounded  him  with  whatever 
she  could  afford  in  the  shape  of  dainty 
prettiness  to  sweeten  his  young  Hfe.  She 
in  her  country  home  in  her  young  days 
had  been  enveloped  by  all  that  love  coidd 
give,  and  Gabriel  should  never  know  what 
sordid  penury  meant  so  long  as  she  had 
fingers  to  work  for  him.  The  room  with 
its  cheap  painted  furniture  and  its  blue 
drugget  looked  very  dainty  in  the  shaded 
lamplight,  And  the  snowy  curtain  of  the 
bed,  washed  and  ironed  every  week  by 
Mary's  own  hands,  cast  a  light  shadow 
upon  the  sleeping  child.  He  lay  in  all  the 
beautiful  abandon  of  childhood,  with  his 
head  flung  back  upon  his  pillow — the 
golden  curls  surrounding  his  face  like  a 
halo.  One  little  rounded  hand  grasping 
the  body  of  a  broken  wooden  horse  lay 
outside  the  quilt,  and  Stephen,  stooping, 
kissed  it  gently.  He  felt  the  awe  that  is 
upon  those  who  penetrate  into  the  sapred 
places  of  the  world,  and  he  knew  that  as 
he  stood  there  in  his  immaculate  evening 
suit,  flushed  with  wine  and  good  dining, 
he  was  unworthy  to  face  the  innocence  of 
childhood,  for  his  motives  and  desires  were 
not  honest  and  pure  as  God  and  the  stem 
moral  sense  of  childhood  would  have  them 
to  be. 

Over  Gabriel's  head  was  the  picture  of 
an  angel,  and  as  Hellard's  eyes  fell  upon 
it,  he  seemed  to  imagine  that  the  pure 
figure  was  regarding  him  with  sorrowful 
eyes,  and  he  remembered  that  his  mother 
had  taught  him  that  to  each  child  of  man 
is  lent  a  guardian  angel  as  guide  and  com- 
panion, and  he  wondered  what  his  own 
heavenly  guide  thought  of  him  that  day. 
He  laid  his  parcels  on  the  chair  by  the 
bed,  so  that  Gay  would  see  them  on  first 
waking,  and  then  —  hesitated.  Gabriel 
stirred  in  his  sleep,  half-lifting  drowsy 
eyes. 

*'  Muwer,"  he  said,  "  I  did  say  my 
prayers." 

Stephen  stood  silently,  until  the  soft 
breathing  showed  that  the  child  was  asleep 
once  more,  and  then  in  the  shadow  of  the 
curtain  he  dropped  upon  his  knees.  It 
was  the  prayer  of  his  childhood  that  his 
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lipB  framed,  the  "  Our  Father  "  of  many  and  thus  resolutely  shut  the  child  out  of 

children,  but  when  he  faltered,  "Lead  as  his  life. 

not  into  temptation,"  the  words  died  away.  Often  in  the  days  to  come  he  saw  him 

and  he  rose  with  the  prayer  unfinished,  for  as  he  lay  that  night  asleep,  with  the  angel 

he  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist,   nor  folding  shadowy  wings  above  his  bead  and 

evil  enough  to  frame  a  false  petition.  the  light  upon  his  tender  face,  and  in  those 

"  Good-bye,   little   Gay,"   he   whispered  coming  days  he  often  wished  that  he  too 

hoarsely ;  "  God  keep  you  and  me,"  and  had  laid  down  the  burden  of  wealth  in  that 

without     trusting     himself     to     another  lonely  room,  and  bad  kept  the   straight 

moment's   hesitation,  'he    left    the    room,  path,  becoming  as  a  little  child. 

ITo  be  conftnuftf.) 
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A  CURIOUS  phenomenon  was  observed 
in  London  while  the  great  Civil  War 
was  in  progress,  the  full  significance 
of  which  supplies  an  object  lesson  of  vital 
importance.  It  was  the  year  1694,  and 
during  that  summer,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  John  Evelyn,  "gardens  and 
orchards  in  the  very  heart  of  London  (as 
in  particular  My  Lord  Marquesse  of  Hert- 
ford in  the  Strand,  My  Lord  Bridgwater, 
and  some  others  about  the  Barbican) 
were  observed  to  bear  such  plentiful  and 
infinite  quantities  of  fruit  as  they  had 
never  produced  the  like,  either  before  or 
since." 

To  form  a  proper  idea  of  what  this  would 


be  we  must  remember  what  were  the  limits 
and  lie  of  London  at  that  time.  "  Hedge 
Lane,"  according  to  Leigh  Hunt,  "at  t£e 
M.W.  comer  of  Trafalgar  Square,  and  the 
Haymarket  were  still  real  lanes  and  pas- 
sages to  the  fields ;  part  of  St.  James's  was 
a  quagmire ;  Holborn  was  a  suburban 
village,  and  Safiron  Hill  a  crocus  bed." 

Now  it  might  be  supposed  that  around 
and  about  so  comparatively  limited  an  area 
of  bricks  and  mortar  as  the  city  then 
occupied,  not  only  flowers,  but  bird  and 
insect  life  could  have  found  a  casual  abid- 
ing -  place,  but  the  great  caturaOst  just 
quoted  asserts  that  this  was  not  so,  and  it 
was  left  for  bia  perspicacity  to  trace  the 
true  cause.  It  was  in  the  year  mentioned 
above,  he  points  out,  that  Newcastle  was 
besieged,  and  that  as  a  consequence  the 
supply  of  coal  was  hindered,  and  Lon- 
doners, as  in  earlier  times,  bad  to  resort 
to  the  burning  of  wood  for  fuel. 

This  historical  fact,  rightly  considered, 
supplies  the  proper  text  for  any  discussion 
of  town  fogs  in  general,  and  of  the  modem 
plague  of  London  in  particular.  That 
truly  heaven-sent  curse  which  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago  was  beginning  to 
he  heavy  on  the  city  was  primarily  due  to 
the  reek  of  donaestic  chimneys  conveying 
the  smoke  from  coal  ill  burnt  in  open  fire- 
places. Factory  chimneys  can  hardly  have 
come  into  the  reckoning  in  the  days  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  thus  it  will  be  sur- 
mised that  the  chief  cause  of  offence 
should  not  be  laid  to  their  charge  to-day, 

A  commentary  on  this  has  come  recently 
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out  saccesB,  to  enforce  the 
former  regulatiooa  dealing 
with  the  suppreBsion  of 
black  smoke,  and  the  result 
was  that  shortly  the 
Official  Health  Commis- 
sioner was  able  to  report 
that  the  nuisance  was 
practically  removed,  and 
that,  though  certain  tall 
cbimaeys  were  still  not 
without  blame,  the  city 
bad  become  freer  from  the 
offending  fumes  (which  it 
need  not  be  said  meant, 
from  the  health  point  of 
view,  much  more  than 
17 
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which  they  are  wont,  or  presumably  can 
be  made,  to  take  their  departure. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  cauaeB  suggested 
by  the  geologists  who  regard  London  from 
outside,  and  discuss  the  probable  results 
that  arise  from  the  nature  and  lie  of  the 
surrounding  country.  According  to  one 
-  authority  sufficient  natural  cause  for  the 
prevalence  of  London  fog  is  to  be  found  in 
the  propinquity  of  the  Essex  Marshes  to 
the  east,  and  of  the  Harrow  Weald  on  the 
north.  According  to  another  the  direful 
plague  comes  down  from  the  surrounding 
hills,  such  as  those  of  Highgate,  Hamp- 
stead,  and  Harrow  northward,  or  Putney 
and  Wimbledon  on  the  west ;  or  again, 
Clapham    and    Sydenham    in    the  south. 


FROM  ST.    PAUL'S  AT  MIGHT,    LOOKINO    BAST 

Down  the  elopes  of  these  hills  the  colder 
air  is  thought  to  blow  towards  the  town 
and  river,  where  it  meets  with  warmer  air 
at  the  point  of  saturation,  and  the  formation 
of  fog  is  the  inevitable  result. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  somewhat  mili- 
tating against  this  view,  we  have  a  care- 
fully-prepared report  emanating  from  the 
Meteorological  Office,  being,  in  fact,  the 
outcome  of  a  special  inquiry  into  the 
conditions  Eissociated  with  the  development 
and  distribution  of  fog  in  the  metropolis 
and  its  vicinity  between  November  1901 
and  March  1902. 

Among  much  interesting  and  important 
matter  we  find  the  definite  statement  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  special  con- 
nexion between  the  frequency  or  intensity 
of  fogs  and  geological  conditions,  nor  does 
•il8 


the  locality  of  the  commencement  of  fog 
depend  upon  geological  formation.  Fur- 
ther, that  the  commencement  of  a  fog  is 
not  identified  with  any  particular  locality. 
It  seems  to  be  a  general  process  depending 
upon  general  atmospheric  conditions.  There 
is  no  evidence  tending  to  show  that  fogs 
are  formed  outside,  and  conveyed  or  drifted 
to  London.  The  London  fogs  are  produced 
in  London  possibly  at  the  same  time  as 
country  fogs,  but  they  do  not  come  from 
the  country.  But  in  any  case,  alike  in  the 
town  as  in  the  country,  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  for  fogs  to  commence  in  the  early 
morning. 

Now,  two  personal  and  highly  instructive 
observations  of  fog  will  find  a  place  here. 
One  made  in  early  autumn, 
when  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  sunrise  I  left  London 
in  perfectly  clear  air,  travel- 
ling away  northward  by  the 
train  which  quitted  King's 
Cross  at  5.16  a.m.,  and  which, 
speeding  through  the  suburbs, 
spread  a  long  white  cloud  of 
mist  behind.  This  cloud, 
twisting  into  wreaths,  and 
lying  wide  along  the  ground, 
wasted  away  slowly  into  the 
cold  still  arr.  But  shortly 
getting  clear  of  the  town, 
other  cloud  or  mist  was 
found  lying  copiously  over 
the  land,  gathered  motionless 
in  shallow  pools,  or  spread 
out  into  sheets  much  like 
the  layers  of  low  stratus 
that  are  wont  to  form  in 
the  west  at  sundown. 

This  ground-fog  stretching  right  and  left 
of  the  line  grew  deepest  about  Potter's 
Bar.  There  was  none,  however,  over  the 
ploughed  land,  even  in  the  hollows,  nor 
was  there  a  trace  over  a  low-lying  lake 
surroimded  by  trees.  It  was  curious  to 
note  how  a  broad  sea  of  mist  covered  the 
last  field  up  to  the  very  boundary  fence, 
where  it  actually  pushed  through  a  break 
in  the  hedge,  but,  shunning  the  water,  in- 
truded no  furtlier.  Ere  I  had  traversed 
more  than  a  few  more  miles  the  entire  fog, 
which  was  due  simply  to  a  rapid  chilling 
of  the  ground  by  radiation  through  a  clear 
night,  thinned  away  utterly,  lingering  last 
in  long  parallel  streaks  sloping  up  the 
pastures. 

The   other   observation   I  would   bring 
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forward  was  made 
in  the  middle  of 
March  in  the  pre- 
sent jear  in  the 
country  town  of 
Newbury,  which 
may  fairly  claim 
to  enjoy  a  full 
share  of  pure  and 
clear  skies.  On 
the  date  in  ques- 
tion, however,  an 
early  morning  fog 
lay  deep,  though 
not  long  lasting, 
over  all  the  town, 
burying  the  houses 
and  shrouding  the 
upper  half  of  the 
church  tower  in 
dense  obscurity. 
It  brooded  atill 
and  dank  across 
the  Marsh.  It 
closed  over  the 
river,  and  would 
not  spare  even  the 

more  modem  and  open  streets  on  the 
higher  ground.  From  a  certain  limited 
area,  however,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
town,  the  fog  recoiled  as  if  spell-bound,  and 
leaving  the  spot  absolutely  clear,  built  it  in 


with  white  walls  reaching  to  heaven.  It 
was  a  striking  phenomenon,  yet  the  ex- 
planation was  simple  and  obvious.  The 
spot  in  question  was  paved  with  wooden 
blocks,  and  being  in  consequence  warmer 
than  the  rest  of  the  roadways,  prohibited 
by  the  mere  difference  of  its  radiative 
properties  the  formation  above  it  of  such 
fog  as  was  settling  everywhere  else  around. 

Both  the  fogs  now  considered  were  similar 
in  nature  and  cause;  and  we  can  deduce 
the  same  lesson  from  each,  namely,  that 
while  such  fogs  will  brood  over  cold  ground, 
tbey  will  shun  places  where  the  surface 
has  retained  more  warmth.  Moreover,  they 
show  a  general  tendency  to  disappear  after 
sunrise,  as  soon  as  the  beat  is  sufficient  to 
enable  the  air  to  take  up  all  the  moisture 
which  has  been  condensed  out  of  it. 

But  let  me  proceed  to  tell  what  I  have 
observed  of  actual  town  fog  of  more  pro- 
nounced character,  alike  from  the  fised 
standpoint  of  the  most  elevated  buildings 
in  London,  and  also  from  the  shifting 
but  more  commanding  platform  of  a  tree 
balloon. 

Fogs  even  of  intense  opacity  may  be 
very  partial.  One  of  the  densest  fogs  I 
can  remember  lay  over  the  Thames  and 
its  northern  shore  from  Poplar  to  below 
Woolwich,  and  so  remained  for  twenty- 
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four  hours.  Day  was  turned  to  night; 
objectB  could  not  be  seen  two  paces  off, 
and  all  traffic  was  stopped ;  yet  the  clammy 
cloud  of  moisture-laden  smoke  and  buI- 
pburoua  acid  had  enclosed  itself  within 
strict  limits,  and  the  down -train  from 
Fencburcb  Street  ran  into  it  as  into  a 
sbeer  wall. 

Again,  fogs,  however  widely  extending, 
may  be  only  superficial.  I  have  known  a 
mid-day  fog  wbicb  swallowed  up  all  Lon- 
don, rendenng  it  necessary  in  the  City  at 
least  to  keep  all  lights  burning,  while  from 
the  Golden  Gallery  of  St.  Paul's  it  was 
possible  to  look  clear  over  the  cloud-sea, 
through  which  here  and  there  the  taller 
spires  stood  up  like  gaunt  signal-posts. 

Yet  again,  fog  may  brood  over  the  entire 
metropolis  at  a  little  height  up,  leaving  the 
pavement  clear,  and  either  approach  no 
nearer,  or,  on  the  other  band,  presently 
deepen  and  descend  till  the  whole  town  is 
swallowed  up  in  murky  darkness.  A  series 
of  photographs  which  I  secured  within  a 
brief  space  of  time  show  how  on  one 
occasion  a  (og  came  down  almost  like  a 
slowly-dying  balloon  settles  to  earth,  dip- 
ping Hghtly  on  to  the  roofs  in  the  Euston 
Boad,  but  which  shortly  after  blotted  out 
the  towers  of  Westminster,  and  within  an 
hour's  space  had  plunged  Waterloo  Station 
in  the  blackness  of  night. 

Quiescence  or  else  movement  of  the  air 
must  be  chiefly  responsible  for  the  be- 
haviour of  fogs,  and  this  may  be  made  yet 
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more  apparent  by  the  way  in  which  a  fog 
will  take  its  leave.  The  dense  fog  at 
Poplar,  to  which  I  have  referred,  in  the 
end  suddenly  lifted,  and  vanished  into 
space  like  the  shifting  of  a  stage  scene, 
the  weather  otherwise  remaining  calm  and 
apparently  unchanged.  Pilots  of  long 
standing  about  Trinity  Wharf  prophesied 
that  wi)id  would  soon  follow,  a  forecast 
which  surely  enough  was  shortly  justified, 
and  it  was  clear  that  wind- currents,  all 
unsuspected,  bad  come  quietly  to  the 
rescue.  And  this  is  often  the  case,  as 
m^  be  subsequently  detected. 

For  when  a  dense  fog  baa  taken  its 
departure 'you  may  not  infrequently  trace 
it,  and  the  way  it  is  gone,  quite  certainly 
across  two  or  three  counties.  The  writer's 
home  is  fifty  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
yet  the  smell  of  a  departing  London  fog  of 
the  pea-soup  description  may  sometimes 
be  clearly  noticed  scenting  the  gale  in  his 
own  grounds,  and  Sir  W,  B.  Eichmond 
has  detected  the  same  unmistakable  odour 
at  Lockinge,  twelve  miles  further  afield 
across  open  downs. 

We  have  thus  begun  to  see  how  Nature 
herself  is  at  band  to  help  banish  our 
modern  pi  ague- fiend,  and  there  is  here 
a   very   encouraging    consideration   which 
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should  be  duly  regarded,  namely, 
that  even  the  least  favoured  parts 
of    the    metropolis   are    but    little 
removed    from    air    which    is   not 
only  pure,  but  actively  purifying, 
and  which  is  blowing  usually  in 
strength  a.  little  above  the  chimney- 
pots.    The  importance  of  this  may 
be  readily  grasped.    Experiments 
recently  conducted  have  gone  to 
show  that  when  tbe  lower  layer  of 
the  atmosphere — whether  tbis  be 
clear  or  cloudy — is  lying  quiescent 
over  any  particular  region  (which 
is  genemly  the  case  in  fog)  with 
■warm  sun  over  all,  then  this  lower 
layer  will  often  become  in  a  con- 
dition of  unstable  equilibrium,  and 
any  disturbance  below  may  cause 
a    column  of   air  to   break   away 
upwards    in  an   eddy   greater   or  smaller. 
It   is    indeed    self-evident   that   this    must 
be    true    in    some   real   measure   at  least, 
and   then    think  what   this   indicates   and 
what  remedy  it  points  to.      It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  in  towns  a  good  wind 
service  is  as  essential  as   a  good  water 
service,  and   that   therefore   not   only  are 
narrow  streets  and  overhanging  houses  to 
be  deprecated,  but  so  also  are  culs  de  sac, 
enclosed  courts  and  the  hke,  where  winds, 
wherever  they  are  stirring,  cannot  get  a 
clear  blow  through.     In  proportion  as  we 
give   tbe  natural  motion  of  the  air  free 
play,    BO    we    reduce    in    and    above    our 
crowded  towns  the  accumulation  of  dust 
and  smoke  particles  which  are  the  primary 
cause  of  fog.    Eshaustive  investigation  has 
shown    that   air-streams   may  become   far 
more  penetrating  and  widely  reaching  than 
any  streams  of  water,  breaJting  up  every- 
where into  mnttitudinouB  eddies,  circulat- 
ing in   all  directions  where  tljey  get  the 
chance. 

Thus  even  the  dweller  in  crowded 
Clerkenwell  may  feel  that  Nature's  princi- 
pal remedy  for  cleansing  the  air  around 
him  is  at  hie  own  door.    And  the  moral  of 
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this  is  clear.  Let  nothing  be  neglected 
that  may  tend  to  give  motion  to  air  which 
would  otherwise  remain  stagnant.  Let 
everything  be  done  to  create  and  widen 
open  spaces,  and  clearances  of  every  kind. 
Every  householder  can  and  should  do  bis 
own  share.  By  every  means  give  the  air- 
streams  free  passage  to  come  and  go.  Lop 
away  the  overhanging  creeper,  and  let 
every  chimney  be  not  only  as  innocent  as 
possible,  but  actively  helpful  in  creating  its 
due  up-draught  with  its  register  perman- 
ently open. 

Other  practical  remedies  are  yet  more 
obvious.     We  have  seen  that  wooden  pav- 
ing is  inimical  to  the  formation  and  lie 
certain  of  fo^s  at  least,  and  further  ii 
provement  might  be  made  in  this  direction. 
Yet  more  might   be  done  in    the  way 
devising  more  efficient  and  better  burning 
grates,  and  something  learned  in  domestic 
stoking  which  would  make  our  fires  more 
economical   and  less  offending.     Lastly — 
but  is  this  too  much  to  hope  for? — the 
London  coal  market,  if  not  made  to  rival 
that   of    New   York,  might    at    least    be 
supplied  with  a  far  less  smoke -producing 
coal. 
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A  TRUE  STORY 
BY    OWEN    KILDARE 


[Owen  Kildarg,  whose  life-stor;,  ^ 
Eight  yearfl  ago  he  could  not  read  or  n 
although  none  of  them  U  so  interesting  as  ia  the  story  of  his  ri 
ill  the  ranks  of  manhood.  How  tliis  wooderful  transformation  » 
of  a  good  woman,  reads  like 
founil  below,— EwtOK.] 


a  of  it  will  l)e 


"Mr  I 


Ft  Mr.  Kildarb, 


"  I  have  read  your  storv,  and  I  have  been  deeply  touched  by  it.     Nothing  more 
human  has  come  niy  way  for  many  a  day.     It  is  a  real  transcript  from  life,  and  that  part  of  ii 


the  thrill  to  mv  heart,     f  am  i 
would  be  ashamed  of  the  true  delicacy  a 


J  transcript  fi 
10  ennobling  an  influence  in  your  lite,  Wnght  ti 
>t  using  the  language  of  flstt«ry  when  I  say  that  no  great 
;y  and  reserve  witii  which  you  have  dealt  with  the  more 
solemn  and  sacred  passages  of  your  life.  1  should  like  to  keep  the  article,  that  I  might  read  it  again  in 
the  silence  of  my  own  study  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  you  will  certainly  newl  it,  and  so  I  send  it  back.  It 
was  a  true  pleasure  t«  me  to  meet  you  personally,  and  no  conversation  I  have  had  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean  has  moved  me  to  more  sympathy.  I  wish  you  every  proper  success,  and  I  feel  sure  that  such  a 
life  as  yours  has  been,  and  such  a  memory  as  brightens  and  solemnises  your  past,  can  only  lead  you  from 
strength  to  strength,  from  good  to  better.  That  this  may  be  so  wiu  be  my  earnest  wish  for  you  long 
after  I  have  left  your  American  shores.     With  kindest  greetings, 


M' 


OST  of 
the 
years 
of  my  life 
were  idly 
spent  in  and 
around  the 
old'  Fourth 
Ward,  in  New 
York  City, 
where  there 
are  plenty  of 
opportuuitiea, 
but  I  never 
felt  the  stir- 
ring impulse 
of  ambition 
until  man's 
estate  was 
reached.  Be- 
fore beginning,  however,  the  recital  of  how 
I  found  my  ambition  awakened,  let  me 
make  my  position  unmistakably  definite.  I 
am  not  a  aelf-made  man,  having  only  co- 
operated in  the  making.  I  cannot  lay 
claim  to  the  proud  title,  because,  with  the 
adjective  "selt-made"  there  always  goes  a 
list  of  deeds  accomplished,  and  such  a  list,  in 
my  case,  is  lacking,  I  am  a  man,  re-born 
and  re-made  from  a  slimy  moral  condition 
into  a  life  in  which  every  atom  has  but 
the  one  message,  "Strive,  struggle,  and 
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believe,"  and  I  would  be  the  sneakiest 
hypocrite  were  I  to  deny  that  I  feel  within 
me  a  satisfaction  at  being  able  to  respond 
to  the  call  with  all  the  energies  of  soul  and 
body.  I  have  little  use  for  a  man  who 
cloaks  his  ability  with  smirking  mock 
modesty.  Any  thorough  tradesman  will 
estimate  a  job  before  him,  and  at  once 
decide  whether  he  can  or  cannot  do  the 
work.  To  do  present  work  right  brings 
opportunities  for  more  important  tasks.  I 
feel  that  I  am  able  to  do  my  daily  work 
well,  and  that,  while  doing  it,  my  ambition 
is  constantly  kept  awake  for  harder  tasks 
and  more  glorious  satisfaction.  A  man's 
conscience  is  the  best  barometer  of  his 
ability,  and  he  who  will  pretend  a  disbelief 
in  his  ability  is  either  untruthful  or  has  an 
ulterior  motif. 

Aa  yet,  I  have  accomplished  but  little, 
but  I  have  confidence  in  myself.  I  regret 
that,  in  the  following  lines,  the  first  person 
singular  will  appear  so  frequently,  but  it 
cannot  be  otherwise.  Each  fact  mentioned 
has  been  lived  by  me :  the  disgrace  and  the 
glory,  the  misery  and  the  happiness  are  all 
part  of  my  life,  and  I  cannot  separate  them 
from  myself.  1  know  you  will  not  disbe- 
heve  me,  and  I  am  willing  to  be  confronted 
by  your  criticism. 

Whatever  knowledge  I  have  of  my  parents 
is  based  on  the  legendary  lore  of  neighbourly 
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gossip.  From  that  dim  source  of  informa- 
tion I  have  learned  that  my  father  was  a 
tj-pical  son  of  the  Green  Isle.  BoUicking, 
care-free,  ever  ready  with  song  or  story,  he 
was  a  universal  favourite  during  his  sojourn 
in  the  ward  where  he  had  made  a  home  for 
himself  and  his  wife  for  the  short  time  from 
his  arrival  in  this  country  till  his  death. 
My  mother  was  a  Frenchwoman,  who 
married  my  father  shortly  before  departing 
for  this  country  from  France,  where  he  had 
gone  to  study  art.  Not  being  amply  pro- 
vided with  funds,  my  parents  took  an  apart- 
ment in  a  tenement  house  on  Catharine 
Street,  where  I  was  bom.  My  mother  died 
at  my  birth ;  my  father  had  preceded  her 
by  three  months. 

Poverty  is  not  devoid  of  selfishness,  but 
it  is  acquired.  Underneath  it  there  is  a 
strong  current  of  genuine  compassion, 
which  is  natural.  It  was  this  compassion 
which  found  a  shelter  for  the  homeless, 
parentless  babe  with  a  kind-hearted,  child- 
less Irish  couple,  who  had  shared  with  my 
parents  the  floor  of  the  tenement.  There, 
in  an  old  soap-box  as  my  cradle,  I  was 
rocked,  or,  rather,  bumped  (the  supports 
of  my  swaying  bed  were  not  the  evenest) 
into  childhood. 

Life  in  tenements  is  a  particularly  busy 
one  of  its  kind.  When  all  efforts  are 
directed  toward  the  one  end  of  providing 
the  wherewithal  for  food  and  rent,  each 
meal  and  each  rent-day  is  an  epoch-making 
event.  My  foster-father  was  a  'longshore- 
man, earning  fair  wages  when  employed, 
but  permitting  himself  many  idle  spells. 
My  foster-mother  found  her  best  hold  on 
her  husband's  affection  by  catering  to  his 
appetite,  which  was  one  of  the  marvels  of 
the  neighbourhood.  When  working  he  was 
very  exacting  in  the  choice  of  his  food ;  so, 
when  idle,  his  wife  would  strive  still  harder 
to  cheer  him  into  better  humour  by  her 
culinary  feats.  As  a  consequence,  the 
smell  of  stewing  or  frying  always  pervaded 
our  two  small  rooms  and  told  of  my  foster- 
mother's  activity.  Besides  this  promis- 
cuous cooking,  there  were  washing,  mend- 
ing, darning,  and  other  housework  to  be 
looked  after,  and  little  time  was  left  for 
sentiment  toward  me  beyond  an  affec- 
tionate pat  on  my  head.  A  child  can  do 
without  coddling,  but  a  child's  heart,  sensi- 
tive as  no  other,  hungers  for  the  wealth  of 
affection. 

In  this  way  I  grew  up  very  much  by  my- 
self.    Even  before  it  had  become  my  duty 


— a  very  important  one  for  tenement-house 
children — to  "go  out  for  coal,"  I  loved  to 
take  my  basket  and  make  my  way  to  the 
river-front  to  pick  up  bits  of  coal  dropped 
in  unloading,  or  by  too  generously-filled 
carts.  No  one  minded  me  or  censured  me 
for  my  long  absences  from  home,  and  there 
were  times  when  bitter  envy  crept  into  my 
heart  at  seeing  mothers  soundly  cuff  their 
sons  for  having  spent  too  many  hours  at 
the  retail  coal  business.  Even  parental 
chastisement  was  denied  me;  my  foster- 
parents  were  too  indifferently  good-natured 
to  inflict  it  upon  me — a  fact  for  which, 
according  to  popular  reasoning,  I  should 
have  been  thankful. 

Not  until  a  few  months  before  the  cap- 
ping climax  of  my  childhood  occurred  did 
I  learn  of  the  relationship  between  my 
foster-parents  and  myself.  Certain  gibes 
and  sneers  of  my  playmates  at  my  unshod 
condition  screwed  my  courage  to  the  point 
of  asking  my  foster-father  for  a  pair  of 
shoes — real,  new  shoes.  I  had  not  always 
been  without  shoes,  having  had  the  old 
shoes  of  '*  mom  "  to  wear  to  the  last  shred ; 
but  you  will  easily  believe  me  that  my 
appearance  in  my  cumbersome  foot-gear 
never  failed  to  make  me  a  most  inviting 
target  for  exceedingly  plain  comment,  and 
I  preferred  to  go  barefooted,  unless  snow 
or  sleet  made  that  impracticable. 

The  moment  for  presenting  my  petition 
anent  the  new  shoes  was  ill-chosen.  My 
foster-father  was  experiencing  a  period  of 
idleness,  and  had  reached  that  intense  state 
of  feeling  which  prompted  him  to  declare 
with  much  banging  on  the  table  that  "there 
wasn't  an  honest  day's  work  to  be  got  no 
more  at  all  by  an  honest,  decent  labouring 
man."  His  wife,  as  indicated  before,  was 
deeply  engaged  in  the  task  of  mollifying 
her  husband's  irascible  condition  by  mar- 
vellous feats  of  cooking,  and  was  not  at 
liberty  to  afford  me  the  usual  moral  sup- 
port. Small  wonder,  then,  that  my  request 
was  received  in  the  most  ominous  and 
threatening  manner.  That  which,  perhaps, 
should  have  happened  to  me  long  before, 
was  inflicted  upon  me  that  night.  I  was 
beaten. 

Then  I  realised  that  I  had  a  temper. 
From  a  safe  distance  I  upbraided  my  foster- 
father  for  punishing  me  for  demanding  that 
which  all  children  have  a  right  to  demand 
from  parents.  This  incited  his  humour; 
but,  after  his  laugh  had  ended,  he  told  me 
in  the   most  direct  way  of   my  status   in 
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their  family,  and  also  informed  me  that,  if 
he  felt  like  it,  he  could  at  any  time  kick  me 
into  the  street,  where  I,  by  right,  belonged. 
All  this  happened  so  long  ago  that  it  would 
hardly  be  safe  for  me  to  analyse  my  feel- 
ingB  at  that  moment.  However,  I  remem- 
ber distinctly  that  I  did  not  feel  great 
resentment  toward  either  one  of  my  foster- 
parents.  It  anything,  I  was  puzzled  and 
could  not  understand  why  they  had  put  up 
with  me  for  so  long.  But  the  street, "  where 
I,  by  right,  belonged,"  assumed  a  new 
aspect.  Having  had  plenty  of  evidence  of 
the  impulsive  spirit  which  ruled  our  house- 
hold, something  seemed  to  tell  me  that  it 
was  not  improbable  that  the  threat  of  my 
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eipulsion  would  be  fulfilled,  and 
I  began  to  cousider  my  ultimate 
fate  from  all  sides.  I  fell  into  a 
preoccupied  state  of  mind,  which 
does  not  sit  naturally  on  a  child. 
I  became  very  quiet,  and,  in  the 
evening,  from  the  wood-box  behind 
the  cooking  range,  watched  our 
home  proceedings.  These  were  at 
times  somewhat  noisy,  and  my 
quietness  seemed  to  grate  on  the 
ears  of  him  whom  I  had  ceased 
to  call  "father"  and  was  then 
addressing  more  formally  as  "  Mr. 
MeShane,"  which  also  annoyed 
him. 

You  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
reading  between  the  lines  and 
understanding  how  a  certain 
something  b€^ame  more  and  more 
stifled  within  me.  Yes,  I  was 
unreasonable,  perhaps  lacking  in 
gratitude,  but  I  was  a  child  and 
still  hungered  and  hungered  for 
that  which,  as  yet,  had  not  come 
into  my  share. 

Happily,  children's  shoes  do 
Dot  involve  enormous  expenditure, 
and  so,  on  a  certain  eventful  day, 
"  mom  "  made  me  the  proud  pos- 
sessor of  a  pair  of  real  new  shoes, 
which  I  was  to  pay  for  by  increased 
collective  ability  in  the  coal  busi- 
ness. Many  detours  had  to  be 
made  that  day,  and  so  much  time 
was  wasted  in  eshibiting  my  shoes 
to  the  thrilling  envy  of  my  play- 
mates that  the  accumulation  of 
coal  suffered  in  consequence.  It 
""^  required  all  my  remaining  buoyant 

spurits  to  nerve   me   for  my  re- 
'    ception  at  home,  the  coal-basket 
was  so  uncomfortably  light. 

Mr.  McShane  was  enjoying  another  idle 
period,  which  did  not  preclude  occasional 
credit  from  the  neigbboiuring  saloon-keepers, 
and  the  crisis  was  at  hand.  My  shoes,  my 
real  new  shoes,  were  taken  from  my  feet. 
Everything  within  me  rebelled  against  that. 
Life  without  those  shoes  was  not  worth 
Uving,  and  I  stormed  myself  into  a  frenzy, 
which  did  not  vanish  until  I  found  myself 
on  the  floor  of  the  dark  hEtllway — minus 
my  shoes. 

How  long  I  had  lain  there  or  how  long  I 
eventually  crouched  there,  I  do  not  know. 
Once  I  beard  pleading  and  emphatic  denial 
within,  and   then  all  was  still — still  for  a 
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loDg  while.  The  crisis  had  come,  and  I 
began  to  think.  I  had  thought  myself  pre- 
pared for  such  a  moment,  yet  I  found  my- 
self stunned  and  bewildered.  Still,  every 
sense  was  alert,  and,  hearing  a  slight  noise, 
I  saw  a  tiny  streak  of  light  disappear  as 
quickly  as  it  had  appeared,  and  I  dragged 
myself  to  the  door,  behind  which  was  what 
had  long  been  my  home.  I  found  my  shoes, 
my  real,  new  shoes,  and  then  I  tried  hard 
to  cry,  but  could  not ;  the  crust  had  become 
too  hardened. 

So,  at  the  age  of  seven,  I  stepped  from 
my  childhood  into  the  street,  where,  by  right, 
I  belonged,  and  began  the  journey  which, 
through  many  years  in  the  valley,  led  me 
to  the  most  glorious  heights. 

It  was  a  night  in  December.  Need  I 
bring  to  your  mind  the  picture  of  the  boy 
who,  with  hands  pushed  into  his  pockets, 
was  making  his  way — whither?  In  later 
years  I  have  often  wondered  why  I  and  all 
the  other  boys  who  comprised  the  news- 
paper-selling fraternity  of  that  day,  as  soon 
as  the  little  tragedy  had  happened  to  each 
one  which  made  him  a  stray  waif,  always 
landed  in  Park  Eow,  and  in  the  midst  of 
his  future  colleagues  ?  It  seemed  to  be  our 
paradise. 

I  travelled  along,  frequently  breaking  into 
a  run — for  it  was  fearfully  cold — until  a 
gush  of  warm  air  called  an  unmistakable 
"  Halt  I "  From  the  grating  over  a  press- 
room came  a  continual,  ink-permeated  cur- 
rent of  warmth ;  but,  alas !  I  could  not  get 
as  close  as  I  desired,  as  every  inch  of  the 
grating  was  covered  with  a  huddled  group 
of  diminutive  humanity.  Only  a  few 
minutes  of  the  cheery  warmth  was  afforded 
to  me,  for,  just  as  I  was  beginning  to  thaw 
out,  the  signal  was  given,  '<  Cheese  it,  the 
cop !  "  and,  like  so  many  sprites,  the  boys 
scampered  away,  I  bringing  up  the  rear. 

I  followed  them  into  a  hallway  on  Frank- 
fort Street,  which,  if  not  warm,  at  least  pro- 
tected one  from  the  cutting  blasts  which 
played  their  stormy  games  of  ''hide-and- 
seek  "  around  the  blocks,  and,  cuddling  in 
a  comer,  I  tried  to  forget  my  troubles  in 
sleep.  Just  dozing,  preliminary  to  falling 
into  sounder  sleep,  I  was  suddenly  and 
swiftly  roused  by  a  grasp  and  a  kick  and 
informed  that  I  had  usurped  a  corner  ''  be- 
longing" to  an  hahitui  of  the  dismal  hostelry. 

"But  say/'  compromised  the  disturber, 
"  if  you  don't  kick  when  you're  asleep,  I'll 
let  you  sit  close  beside  me.  It'll  keep  me 
warmer, .  anyway." 


Most  impressively  did  I  assure  him  that 
my  sleep  was  absolutely  motionless,  and 
from  that  night  began  a  partnership  and 
friendship  which  lasted  for  many  years. 

On  awakening,  I  faced  my  first  great  sor- 
row in  my  new  and  independent  existence. 
I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  it  was  home- 
sickness or  a  great  longing  for  all  I  had  left 
behind,  but  it  was  not.  I  missed  my  coffee, 
but  that  was  enough  to  make  me  solemnly 
vow  that  with  my  first  money  I  would  buy 
«the  entire  stock  of  a  certain  coffee  and  cake 
saloon,  from  which  the  odours  of  many 
savom*y  things  were  wafted  to  us  on  the 
chilly  morning  air. 

With  five  cents  advanced  to  me  by  the 
partner  of  the  night  before,  I  was  able  to 
buy  some  newspapers,  which  I  began  to 
sell.  I  stuck  to  that  business  for  over  ten 
years.  In  the  particular  clique  of  boys  of 
which  I  quickly  became  a  leading  member, 
there  was  none  other  so  absolutely  orphaned 
as  myself.  In  odd,  emotional  moments, 
one  or  another  would  let  his  thoughts  stray 
back  to  some  still  loved  and  revered  father 
or  mother,  or  would  confess  to  having  crept 
up  to  his  former  home,  at  some  safe  time, 
to  have  a  peep  at  forfeited  comforts.  I 
used  to  like  these  references,  but  solely 
because  they  were  utilised  by  me  in  inflict- 
ing my  brutality  on  those  who  had  uttered 
them. 

There  is  a  question,  a  number  of  ques- 
tions to  be  asked  here.  Why  did  I  do  this? 
Was  it  because  I  was  naturally  vicious,  or 
because  I  wanted  to  stifle  a  certain  gnawing 
in  my  heart  by  my  ferociousness  ? 

A  strange  reasoning,  the  last,  perhaps; 
but  in  years  I  was  still  a  child,  and  if  a 
child  has  but  little  in  his  life  to  love,  and 
that  little  is  taken  out  of  his  life,  that  child 
can  turn  into  a  veritable  little  demon.  It 
is  always  the  mother  who  will  start  a  fellow 
on  the  road  to  heaven,  from  which  he  may 
stumble,  but  on  which  he  should  progress. 

In  this  way,  my  life  as  a  newsboy  con- 
tinued. Sleeping — in  beds — eating,  and 
all  the  other  minor  considerations  of  life 
were  indulged  in  if  lucky ;  if  not,  there  was 
enough  callousness  to  bear  it  without  a 
murmur.  But  I  wanted  to  be  a  power 
among  newsboys.  I  wanted  to  be  respected 
or  feared.  As  I  did  not  care  which,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  the  latter  at  the  expense  of  the 
former.  In  all  those  long  years  I  cannot 
recall  more  than  one  incident  which  stirred 
the  softer  emotions  of  my  heart. 

A  new-comer,  a  blue-eyed,  light-haired 
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little  fellow,  had  come  among  us,  and  was 
immediately  chosen  by  me  as  my  favourite 
victim.  He  could  not  hide  certain  linger- 
ing traces  of  refinement,  which  gave  me 
many  excuses  to  hold  him  up  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  our  choice  gang  of  young  ruffians. 
One  day  I  saw  him  standing  at  the  corner 
of  "  the  Kow,"  offering  his  wares  with  the 
unprofessional  cry,  "  Please  won't  you  buy 
a  paper  ?  "  It  was  a  glorious  chance  to 
plant  a  kick  on  one  of  his  shins,  and,  creep- 
ing  up  behind  him,  I  arrived  just  in  time 
to  stand  before  two  motherly-looking 
women,  who  had  stopped  to  buy  a  paper 
from  "  the  cherub."  Wits  are  quickly 
sharpened  in  a  life  on  the  streets,  and  I  had 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  shove  my 
bundle  of  papers  in  front  of  them  with  the 
customary  and  professional  "  Poipers,  lady, 
poipers  ?  " 

But  I  was  barely  noticed.  Instead,  the 
cherub  claimed  all  their  attention. 

"  What  a  pretty  boy ! "  exclaimed  one. 
"  Have  you  no  home,  no  parents  ?  Too 
bad,  too  bad ! " 

All  this  was  not^d  and  registered  by  me 
for  a  future  reckoning  with  the  cherub. 
My  heart  was  shivering  with  acid  bitterness. 
"  Never  me,  never  me  I  "  and  the  misery  of 
many  loveless  years  rang  as  a  wail  from 
my  soul. 

Just  after  the  woman  who  had  spoken 
had  handed  a  dime  to  my  intended  scape- 
goat, her  companion  happened  to  turn  and 
see  me. 

"  Oh,  just  look  at  the  other  poor  fellow  " 
— my  appearance  justified  the  description, 
but  my  dilapidated  clothes  and  my  scratched 
face  owed  their  pitiful  condition  to  much 
"  scrapping "  and  not  to  deprivations — 
"  here,  poor  boy,  here  is  a  penny  for  you." 

With  a  light  pat  on  my  grimy  cheek  and 
one  of  the  sunniest  smiles  ever  shed  on  me, 
she  was  gone  before  I  could  realise  what 
had  happened.  But  the  penny  was  still  in 
my  hand,  and,  forthwith,  I  determined  to 
keep  it  for  ever,  which  proved  to  be  exactly 
two  hours.  There  I  stood,  dreaming  and 
stroking  the  cheek  she  had  touched,  and 
asking  myself  why  she  had  done  so.  Some- 
how I  felt  that,  were  she  to  come  back,  I 
could  just  have  said  to  her :  "  Say,  lady,  I 
ain't  got  much  to  give,  but  I'll  give  you  all 
me  poipers,  and  me  pennies,  and  me  knife, 
if  you'll  only  say  and  do  that  over  again." 
At  any  rate,  I  forgot  to  whip  the  cherub 
that  night. 

As  with  all  other  "  business  men,"  there 
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is  keen  rivalry  and  competition  among 
newsboys.  The  only  difference  is  that, 
among  the  boys,  the  most  primitive  way  is 
the  most  frequent  one  employed  to  settle 
disputes.  Some  men,  after  great  sorrows 
or  disappointments,  seek  forgetfulness  in 
battle,  oeing  entirely  indifferent  to  their 
ultimate  fate,  and  they. always  make  good 
fighters.  My  position  was  not  altogether 
dissimilar  from  theirs.  What  little  I  had 
known  of  comfort  and  affection  was  behind 
me ;  my  mode  of  life  at  that  time  had  no 
particular  attraction  for  me,  and  my  only 
ambition  was  to  conquer  by  fight,  and, 
therefore,  I  made  a  good  fighter. 

Park  Row  was  and  is  frequented  by  the 
lesser  lights  of  the  sporting  world.  Our 
boyish  fights  were  not  fought  in  seclusion, 
but  anywhere.  Being  a  constant  partici- 
pant in  these  "  goes,"  as  I  was  daily  called 
upon  to  defend  my  sounding  title  of 
"Newsboy  Champion  of  Park  Row" 
against  new  aspirants  for  the  honour,  my- 
self and  my  fighting  "  work  "  soon  became 
familiar  to  the  "sports,"  several  of  whom 
were  never  missing  from  the  circle  of  spec- 
tators. I  was  of  large  frame,  my  face  was 
of  the  bulldog  type,  my  muscles  were  strong, 
my  constitution  hardened  by  my  outdoor 
existence  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  and,  with- 
out my  knowing  it,  my  progress  in  the  art  of 
fisticuffs  was  eagerly  watched  with  the  hope 
of  discovering  in  me  new  indications  for 
the  prize-ring. 

In  due  time  overtures  were  made  to  me. 
I  was  properly  "  tried  out  "  on  a  third-rate 
boxer,  and  said  good-bye  to  the  newsboy  life 
to  blossom  as  a  full-fledged  pugilist.  Then 
I  began  to  have  higher  ambitions.  It  was 
in  the  days  of  smaller  purses  and  more 
fighting,  and  I  determined  to  fight  often  to 
accumulate  money  quickly.  Why  I  was 
so  anxious  to  accumulate  money  was  not 
quite  clear  to  me.  I  simply  wanted  to  have 
a  lot  of  it,  wanted  to  feel  the  sensation  of 
possessing  a  roll  of  bills,  and,  this  being  the 
only  road  open  to  me  toward  that  goal,  I 
was  eager  to  travel  it.  That  was  my  am- 
bition at  an  age  when  I  should  have  been 
able  to  understand  the. true  aims  and  duties 
of  life. 

Fighting  with  professionals  was  not  so 
easy  as  fighting  with  newsboys.  Another 
thing  which  often  became  the  object  of 
criticism  by  my  pugilistic  sponsors  was  my 
violent  temper.  In  the  midst  of  the  fray 
I  would  frequently  forget  the  rules  of  the 
prize-ring,  and  simply  "  sail  in  "  to  defeat 
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my  opponent,  only  to  be  disqualified  for 
my  victory  by  the  referee. 

Is  there  not  here  something  analogous 
to  our  metbods  in  reaching  success  ?  It  is 
grand  to  be  enthusiastic  and  to  be  wanting 
to  conquer  at  all  hazards,  but  is  success 
ever  attained  without  self-control  or  by 
overriding  the  laws  of  God  and  man  ?  A 
locomotive  suddenly  deprived  of  control 
will  still  keep  going,  but  will  probably  run 
into  a  ditch. 

But,  if  my  impetuous  ferocity  prevented 
me  from  becommg  a  stellar  phenomenon 
in  the  pugilistic  firmament,  it  served  me 
in  another  direction.  The  Bowery  and 
its  vicinity,  at  the  time,  were  infested  by 
a  large  number  of  so-called  "  sporting 
houses."  In  all  these  places  bosing  was 
the  real  or  pretended  attraction.  On  an 
elevated  stage  from  three  to  six  pairs  of 
boxers  furnished  nightly  entertainment  for 
a  roomful  of  foohsh  men,  and,  more's  the 
pity ! — women.  The  real  purpose  of  these 
ga^erings  must  remain  nameless  here,  but 
this  fact  we  must  note,  that  a',1  of  these 
"  sporting  houses,"  these  depths  of  blackest 
iniquity,  were  run  by  so-called  statesmen, 
patriots,  politicians,  many  of  them  law- 
makers, or  else  by  their  figure-hcEids. 

My  dibut  in  this  environment  was  so 
successful  that,  very  soon,  1  was  promoted 
from  being  a  boxer  at  two  dolta^  a  night 
to  being  "  floor  manager"  at  five  dollars  a 
night  and  "  extras."  Both  the  wages  for 
my  work  and  the  "  extras "  were  satis- 
factorily earned  by  me,  a  "floor  man- 
ager" being  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
"  bouncer."  I  was  splendidly  equipped  for 
the  position,  and  my  fame  spread  among 
that  social  shift  until  I  enjoyed  quite  a 
reputation.  Then  I  thought  myself  on  the 
pinnacle  of  success  1 

I  was  feared  because  of  my  brutality; 
I  was  respected  because  of  my  "  square- 
ness," which  had  never  been  severely 
tempted;  I  bad  more  money  than  ever 
before ;  I  was  wearing  well-made,  if  flashy, 
clothes ;  the  grumblmg  envy  of  my  less 
fortunate  fellow  "  sports  "  sang  like  a  sweet 
refrain  in  my  ears ;  I  was  strong,  vicious, 
and  healthy ;  why.  why  shouldn't  I  consider 
myself  successful? 

Of  course  you  will  despise  me  for  it,  but 
put  yourself  in  my  place,  and  you  will  be 
less  severe.  There  was  something  brewing 
and  fermenting  in  me  which  bad  to  assert 
itself.  I  wanted  to  be  successful.  Will 
you  blame  a  blind  man  for  choosing  the 


wrong  path  at  the  cross-roads  ?  Will  you 
not,  instead,  lead  him  in  the  right  direc- 
tion ?  Was  I  not  blind  when  I  stood  on 
life's  highway  and  could  not  see  the  pointed 
finger  which  read:  "To  Decency,  Use- 
fulness, and  Manhood  "  ?  There  was  no 
one  to  lead  me. 

The  years  went  on  monotonously,  the 
days  differing  hut  slightly  from  one  another 
in  degrees  of  wickedness.  It  was  a  sicken- 
ing existence,  and,  at  odd  intervals,  one  of 
our  "  set "  would  become  disgusted  with  it 
and  make  a  spurt  for  respectiuiility.  Some 
of  them  were  fortunate,  others  felt  them- 
selves   drawn    back    again,    but    I    never 
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thought  seriously  of  a  change  in  my  life. 
To  what  could  I  change?  And,  as  I  had 
plenty  of  everything  I  wanted,  why  change  ? 

There  are,  however,  righteous  as  well  as 
wicked  people  in  New  York  City,  and, 
horrified  at  the  spread  of  vice,  the  legis- 
lature was  petitioned  by  influential  citizens 
to  send  a  committee  of  investigation  to 
the  city.  When  a  body  is  covered  with  a 
cancerous  growth,  the  most  dangerous  ulcer 
is  the  first  to  receive  the  surgeon's  atten- 
tion. At  the  coming  of  the  investigation 
committee,  I  was  employed  in  the  most 
notorious  dive  which  ever  disgraced  a  com- 
munity. For  that  reason,  it  was  the  first 
to  be  attended  to,  was  closed,  and  the 
nominal  proprietor  was  sent  to  jail.  A 
general  cleansing  process  was  begun,  and, 
in  a  short  time,  the  Bowery  was  full  of  a 
muttering  crowd  of  able-bodied  men,  each 
one  cheating  the  world  out  of  an  honest 
day's  labour,  all  proclaiming  loudly  at  the 
injustice  which  deprived  them  of  their  "  liv- 
ing."    Even  the  recollection  is  nauseating. 

In  company  with  a  number  of  fellows 
who,  like  me,  were  "  thrown  out  of  work  " 
by  this  "uncalled-for  interference,"  we 
estabhshed  head-quarters  in  a  gin-mill 
owned  by  a  legislator.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  "  back-room,"  seemingly  a  legis- 
lative annex,  was  very  much  in  evidence. 
There  we  became  just  loafers,  alternately 
decorating  the  exterior  and  the  interior  of 
the  place  with  our  ornamental  presence. 

There  is  no  more  pathetic  sight  than 
that  of  a  crowd  of  young  men,  with  brain- 
cells  as  empty  as  their  pockets,  "  hanging 
around "  and  wasting  hours,  days,  and 
years,  doing  nothing.  Along  the  curb  in 
front  of  the  saloon  was  always  a  row  of 
empty  kegs,  which  became  our  favourite 
lounging-place.  The  side-walk  was  wide, 
the  policemen  (for  reasons  of  their  own) 
were  very  friendly,  and  there  was  ample 
field  for  '* sport."  This  "sport"  consisted 
of  insults  of  various  kinds  to  pedestrians. 
Old  people,  but  especially  women,  received 
the  most  of  our  playful  attention.  It 
brings  a  flush  to  my  face  when  I  think 
of  our  beastly  cowardice.  There  is  more 
manliness  in  one  mongrel  cur  than  there 
was  in  that  whole  gang  of  ours !  And  in 
that  sport  I  was  the  acknowledged  leader ! 

The  probabilities  of  reopening  the  "  sport- 
ing houses  "  grew  more  remote  every  day, 
so  we  considered  ourselves  forced  to  remain 
in  idleness.  What  work  could  be  had  here 
and  there  all  around  us  never  bothered  us. 
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We  simply  grumbled  at  the  awkwardness 
of  things,  and  indulged  the  more  heartily 
in  our  pastime. 

One  day,  "  Skinny  "  McCarthy,  by  ways 
which  would  not  bear  close  scrutiny,  had 
secured  some  money,  and  the  "gang," 
most  genially,  helped  him  to  spend  it  at 
the  bar.  When  the  feast  haid  run  its 
course,  we  trailed  back  to  our  kegs  at  the 
curb.  I  was  first,  McCarthy  following  me. 
I  was  resuming  my  seat,  when  a  stifled  cr\' 
attracted  my  attention.  Turning,  I  saw 
McCarthy  in  collision  with  a  girl,  and,  as 
usual,  I  prepared  to  laugh  at  the  gay 
spectacle.  Before  my  facial  muscles  had 
time  to  shape  themselves  into  a  grin,  the 
girl  looked  at  McCarthy,  at  the  others,  and 
at  me,  in  a  way  which  said,  as  plainly  as 
words :  "  And  you  are  men  !  " 

I  could  almost  believe  that  I  felt  the 
physical  sensation  of  something  snapping 
within  me,  but  I  did  not  stop  to  explain 
it  to  myself.  Instead,  I  rushed  toward 
them,  hit  my  fellow-brute  under  the  ear, 
and  cleared  a  passage  for  the  young  lady. 

With  the  closing  of  the  crowd  behind 
us — ^poor  McCarthy,  in  his  stunned  con- 
dition, furnishing  quite  an  interesting  sight 
to  the  silly  gapers — the  reign  of  the  brute 
in  me  was  ended  and  the  man  born. 

As  this  was  my  first  attempt  at  playing 
the  chivalric  knight,  I  found  it  impossible 
to  fit  myself  to  my  new  rdle.  Somehow 
impelled,  I  walked  beside  the  young  lady, 
acknowledging  her  expressions  of  grati- 
tude with  deep-toned  grunts.  To  explain 
matters,  she  told  me  she  was  a  teacher  in 
one  of  the  near-by  schools,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  pass  our  "  hang-out "  every  day 
on  her  way  to  and  from  home.  In  ex- 
change for  her  confidence  I  should  have 
introduced  myself,  but,  alas !  a  big,  bulking 
oaf  knows  nought  of  politeness. 

But  the  bonny  little  lass  was  a  marvel 
of  tact  and  diplomacy.  She  put  me  on 
the  witness-stand  and  cross-examined  me, 
firing  leading  questions  at  me  until  I  was 
really  ashamed  at  having  told  her  so  much 
about  myself.  When  we  arrived  at  her 
door,  the  wise  counsellor  began  to  sum 
up,  closing  with  an  eloquent  appeal  to  my 
manhood. 

She  did  not  mince  matters,  but,  one  by 
one,  reviewed  the  errors  of  my  useless, 
sinful  Ufe,  and,  with  scorn,  referred  to  all 
the  wasted  years,  until  my  head  hung  with 
shame.  She  was  not  bitter  in  her  accusa- 
tions.    Had  she  been  so,  my  temper  would 
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have  helped  me  out  of  the  predioament. 
In  spite  of  her  plain  words,  a.  note  of 
sympathy,  of  pity,  rang  through  it  all. 
Then,  before  I  had  a  chance  to  hide  my 
eBabarrassment,  she  struck  another  key, 
and  told  me  that  beneath  all  my  wicked- 
ness aDd  brutality  there  was  a  soul,  perhaps 
still  sleeping,  buried,  yet  there,  nevertheless, 
and  put  there  by  a  wise  God. 

I  was  not  permitted  to  depart  until  I 
had  promised  to  forego  some  of  my  habits. 
I  tried  to  sneeringly  laugh  at  this,  but  the 
laugh  was  rather  foroed.  Instead  of  re- 
turning to  the  "hang-out,"  I  went  to  City 
Hall  Square  and  walked  and  walked — 
and  began  to  think.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  all  my  life  had  been  wasted?  Did 
my  notoriety,  my  reputation,  amount  to 
nothing?  Could  I  be  justly  proud  of 
myself?  Had  I  ever  done  anything  of 
benefit  to  others,  or  had  I  been  always 
selfish  and  greedy  in  satisfying  my  material 
desires  ?     Did  I  really  have  a  soul  ? 

That  waa  my  mental  state  for  the  night 
and  the  following  day,  and,  as  one  cannot 
do  much  reflecting  in  a  saloon,  I  kept 
away  from  there.  I  really  do  not  know 
what  prompted  me  to  it,  but  I  found  my- 
self in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school  as 
the  classes  were  being  dismissed.  As  I 
saw  the  little  tots  clinging  to  her  skirts 
from  very  love  of  her,  I  seemed  to  hear  a 
message  whispered  to  me,  and — I  nailed 
my  sailing  flog  to  the  mast  of  purity. 

She  saw  me,  and,  when  she  heard  of  my 
determination  to  act  thenceforth  as  her 
bodyguard,  sbe  chided  at  first,  but  then 
laughed  and  told  me  I  was  very  kind.  I 
wish  you  could  realise  my  feelings  when 
she,  the  first  to  do  so,  told  me  that.  Surely 
the  dangers  along  the  journey  to  her  home 
were  trifling  and  few,  but  no  proud  queen 
in  days  of  sword  and  lance  had  more  devoted 
cavalier  to  figbt,  die,  or  live  for  her.  That 
seemed  to  be  my  sole  duty.  This  new  feel- 
ing of  vague  happiness  had  benumbed  me, 
and,  though  I  was  then  leading  a  more 
decent  life,  it  was  still  aimless  and  without 
purpose.  However,  God  does  not  send 
angels  into  the  world  without  purpose. 

We  had  arrived  at  her'dooron  a  beautiful 
afternoon,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  taking 
leave,  when  she  handed  me  a  card,  and 
asked  me  a  question  concerning  it.  My 
fairy  palace  of  bliss  crumbled  to  pieces.  I 
could  not  cipher  or  decipher  my  own  name. 
^Vhat  else  could  I  do  but  slink  away  to  hide 
myself,  my  ignorance,  my  shame,  for  ever? 


But,  before  I  bad  token  a  step,  a  little  hand 
grasped  my  arm,  and,  then  and  there,  took 
up  its  faithful  guidance  of  me,  and  every 
fibre  of  my  big,  ungainly  frame  thrilled  at 
this  waking  of  a  better  life. 

Then  the  sweet  professor,  besides  her 
class  at  school,  saddled  herself  with  this 
unvrieldy,  husky  kindergarten.  Never  was 
the  alphabet  more  quickly  mastered,  and 
"c-a-t,  eat,"  and  "r-a-t,  rat,"  were  spelled 
by  me  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  Who 
would  not  have  learned  quickly  with  such  a 
teacher  ? 

But  even  dolls  can  be  made  to  talk,  and 
parrots  can  imitate  empty  chatter.  My 
teacher  wanted  me  to  have  the  means  to 
Hft  myself  out  of  my  ditch.  The  little 
sculptor,  who  was  moulding  this  huge  mass 
of  the  commonest  clay  into  the  semblance 
of  a  man,  wanted  to  waken  that  in  me 
which  would  make  me  something  apart  from 
the  thing  I  hod  been.  Coming  out  of  my 
darkness,  she  did  not  lead  me  at  once  into 
the  radius  of  the  dazzling  light ;  but,  as 
with  the  tots  in  her  primary  class,  step 
by  step  she  coached  me  into  the  way  of 
righteous  intelligence.  Gradually  I  began 
to  see — to  see  with  the  eyes  of  my  soul — 
and  I  found  a  world  about  me  abounding 
in  the  evidences  of  an  almighty  and  wise 
Creator.  I  began  to  understand  and  to 
love  this  newer  and  better  life,  and  began 
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to  hate  the  old  life,  which,  in  vain,  tried  to 
tempt  me  back  to  it. 

One  thing  which  I  can  never  emphasise 
sufficiently  is  the  sacrifices  that  little  woman 
underwent  for  me  from  the  beginning  to  the 
very  end.  She  was  the  main  support  of  her 
mother  and  a  young  invalid  brother.  Be- 
sides these  two,  she  had  only  one  other 
relative,  an  elder  brother,  in  a  far  western 
city.  They  were  refined  people,  and  you 
can  imagine  what  it  meant  to  them  to  have 
a  big,  uncouth  fellow  intrude  into  their 
home  circle.  I  shall  never  forget  the  horror- 
stricken  countenance  of  her  mother  at  my 
first  appearance  for  my  private  lesson.  It 
needed  no  interpreter  to  read  the  question 
of  her  eyes :  "  For  goodness*  sake,  where 
did  this  come  from,  and  what  is  it?  "  But 
I  found  a  dear  little  ally  in  my  teacher's 
brother,  whose  willing  horse  I  was  for  many 
a  ride,  wild  and  hazardous,  from  kitchen  to 
parlour.  That  first  peep  into  real  home  life 
fairly  upset  me.  Since  then  I  have  seen 
many  more  luxurious  places,  but  none 
where  my  heart  felt  so  much  at  home. 
Every  detail  of  it  was  noticed  by  me — the 
neatness,  the  taste  of  the  modest  decora- 
tions— and  I  set  my  jaws  and  said,  "  I,  too, 
will  have  a  home,  and,  perhaps,  not  only 

for  myself,  but "     Ah,  but  it  was  too 

early  to  dream  too  far! 

To  dream  of  things  will  never  bring  them 
to  you,  and,  as  people  who  had  known  me 
had  always  given  me  credit  for  stubborn 
determination  in  wicked  pursuits,  I  resolved 
to  apply  this  determination  to  a  better 
end.  I  looked  for  work — good,  honest,  hard 
work.  My  experience  surprised  me.  Only 
a  few  months  had  passed  since  my  trans- 
formation, but  it  had  been  noted  by  men 
whom  I  had  thought  indifferent  to  my  fate. 
I  can  say,  with  the  utmost  conviction,  that, 
if  a  man  determines  without  compromise 
to  do  right,  he  will  find  friends,  all  willing 
to  help  him  along,  among  those  he  had 
expected  to  prove  nothing  more  than  mere 
acquaintances. 

I  went  to  work  at  one  of  the  steamboat 
piers  as  a  baggage-man — sometimes  referred 
to  as  a  **  baggage-smasher  " — at  eight  dollars 
a  week,  a  smaller  amount  than  I  had  often 
"  earned  "  in  one  night  in  the  dive.  On  my 
first  pay-day,  those  eight  dollars  were  re- 
counted by  me  innumerable  times;  not 
because  I  was  dissatisfied  with  the  smail- 
ness  of  the  amount,  but  because  I  felt  good, 
really  good,  at  having  at  length  earned  a 
week's  wages  by  honest  toil.  Every  one 
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of  those   bills  had  its  own   meaning    for 
me. 

Of  course,  my  teacher  knew  of  my  em- 
ployment, and,  with  my  first  pay,  I  bought 
a  little  gift  for  her.  It  also  gave  me  a 
pretext  for  explaining  to  her  my  future 
plans. 

Much  of  her  time  had  been  taken  up  with 
me,  and  I  owed  all  of  my  new  life  to  her 
endeavour.  It  would  have  been  an  ini- 
position  for  me  to  trouble  her  any  longer, 
especially  when  I  had  steady  emplo5'^ment 
and  could  attend  evening  schools  and  study 
at  home  in  spare  hours.  I  wanted  to  thank 
her,  and  not  be  quite  so  conspicuous  where, 
because  of  social  differences,  I  did  not 
belong. 

I  said  something  about  coming  from  the 
gutter.  She  would  not  listen  to  it.  As  to 
coming  from  the  gutter,  why,  many  a  coin 
is  dropped  there  and  remains  there  until 
some  one  picks  it  up  and,  by  a  little  polish- 
ing, makes  it  as  good  as  it  ever  was. 

It  was  just  like  her:  she  always  claimed 
to  have  found  something  good  in  me,  which 
I  could  not  have  discovered.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  soon  as  I  resumed  my  lessons,  she 
perceived  that  quite  often  her  pupil  could 
be  severely  trying.  It  was  the  harrowing 
science  of  arithmetic  which  caused  the 
most  trouble.  I  had  a  confirmed  habit  of 
becoming  hopelessly  muddled  in  my  multi- 
plication table.  When  floundering  in  the 
numerical  labyrinth,  I  would  hear  just  the 
faintest  little  sigh,  and,  looking  up,  would 
see  a  dear  little  forehead  showing  the  most 
cunning  wrinkles  of  resignation.  It  was 
then  that  horrid  wickedness  would  take 
dire  possession  of  me,  and  I  would  inten- 
tionally make  more  mistakes  just  to  see 
those  eyes  reproach  me  for  my  stupidity. 

So  we  went  on,  elaborating  the  educa- 
tional course  by  hearing  lectures  here  and 
there,  and  by  reading  standard  works  by 
the  best  authors.  For  the  summer  months 
we  arranged  a  series  of  excursions.  On  one 
outing  she  would  be  the  supreme  director 
and  dictator;  I,  on  the  next.  Candour 
compels  me  to  confess  that  my  excursions 
always  led  us  dangerously  near  to  Coney 
Island,  if  not  quite  to  it;  yet  people  can 
enjoy  themselves  even  there,  for  it  is  the 
same  old  ocean,  and  the  same  sea  air  there 
as  elsewhere,  and  it  only  lies  with  the  visitor 
how  to  spend  a  holiday. 

On  her  days,  I  was  always  kept  in  the 
dark  as  to  our  destination  until  we  reached 
it.     It  invariably  proved  to  be  some  quiet 
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country  place,  and,  nftier  depositing  the 
luncheon  in  a  shady  spot,  the  "  profesBor  " 
would  trip  from  flower  to  flower,  from  tree 
to  tree,  and  deliver  little  sermons  on  birds, 
flowers,  and  minerals.  It  was  the  most 
eflicient  way  to  teach  me  the  difference 
between  a  pine-tree  and  a  rose-bush.  There 
never  were  other  days  like  them,  and,  surely, 
there  never  will  be  again. 

We  had  then  known  one  another  for  a 
long  time.  I  bad  become  capable  of  reason- 
ing, and  I  had  grave  cause  for  doing  so. 
Was  it  all  for  the  beat?  Love  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons.  It  comes  to  all,  rich 
and  poor  alike.  Will  it.  then,  surprise  you 
to  know  that  constant  companionship  with 
my  mentor  bad  awakened  in  me  thoughts 
very  foreign  to  grammar  and  arithmetic? 
I  loved  her;  I  knew  it,  but  I  also  felt 
that  that  love  was  destined  to  be  buried 
'  unsatisfied. 

That  is  what  my  reason  told  me,  but  in 
my  heart  there  echoed  a  stirring  hymn  of 
fondest  hope.  It  would  not  let  me  rest, 
and  I  became  a  pestering  nuisance  to  mv 
teacher.  Many  times  daily  I  would  ask 
her  the  questions, "  Why,  why  do  you  under- 
go this  ceaseless  labour  ? — why  do  you  set 
yourself  this  gigantic  task  of  trying  to  make 
of  me  aman  ?" 

Ab  in  all  other  matters,  in  my  love-making 
I  was  rough  and  uncouth,  and  an  answer  to 
my  question  was  long  refused.  One  day  I 
asked  It  again,  and  then  we  understood. 

Naturally,  this  gave  me  an  increased 
impetus  to  earn  more  money,  and  I  put 
enough  zeal  into  my  work  to  receive  several 
increases  in  salary.  Nevertheless,  I  often 
thought  it  so  out  of  proportion  to  desire 
that  I  doubted  if  my  little  lady  would  con- 
sent to  marry  a  chap  who  was  nothing  more 
than  a  "  baggage-smasher."  My  wise  stand- 
by thought  differently,  and  called  my  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  "  baggage-smasher  " 
need  not  always  remain  one,  and  that  most 
presidents  and  beads  of  noted  companies 
and  corporations  bad  begun,  as  I  had,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  I  felt  better  on 
hearing  that,  and,  in  my  greediness,  im- 
posed on  her  still  further.  In  spite  of  my 
years,  it  was  not  until  then  that  I  knew 
what  it  is  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  was  supremely 
happy. 

Success  without  thrift  is  barely  possible. 
My  salary  was  more  than  ample  for  my 
needs,  and  I  bad  quite  a  sum  in  a  savings 
bank.    With  the  aggressiveness  of  a  capital- 
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ist,  I  began  to  urge  matters,  and,  with  the 
consent  of  ber  mother  (then  my  dearest 
friendj,  the  date  of  our  wedding  was  set  for 
February.  It  was  two  months  until  then, 
but  we  foimd  our  most  Important  business 
in  wandering  from  store  to  store  to  gaze 
at  the  shop -windows,  and  to  appraise 
household  goods  like  bondjidc  purcbasers. 

In  January  we  were  out  on  one  of  our 
usual  rambles.  It  was  one  of  those  mild 
winter  evenings  which  make  our  climate  so 
uneven.  A  shower  fell,  and  we  were  caught 
in  it.  We  were  only  a  short  distance  from 
her  home,  and  she  wanted  to  reach  it  before 
the  shower  should  become  a  downpour.  In 
vain  I  tried  to  put  my  coat  over  her,  the 
plucky  girl  only  laughing  and  hurrying  the 
faster.  The  exposure  to  the  rain  easily 
brought  on  what  was  at  first  considered 
"just  a  trifling  cold,"  but  the  beginning  of 
the  end  had  come. 

For  weeks  she  painfully  lingered  on  her 
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bed,  and  I  marvelled  with  awe  at  the  heroio 
spirit  of  my  little  girl.  In  all  her  conscious 
moments  she  spoke  to  me  with  the  wisdom 
of  another  world,  and  gave  me  then  her 
legacy  of  purest,  godliest  love.  The  after- 
noon sun  was  low  one  day  when  she  asked 
me  to  lift  her  to  the  window.  I  took  into 
my  arms  my  sweet  burden,  and  we  looked 
in  silence  on  the  street  beneath  us.  It 
was  a  humble  neighbourhood,  devoid  of  all 
picturesqueness.  All  we  saw  in  the  last 
sheen  of  the.  sun's  departing  rays  was  a 
little  girl  playing  with  a  kitten,  but  we 
watched,  my  beloved  one  with  smiling 
interest,  imtil  she  grew  tired  and  returned 
to  her. couch.  Sitting  by^  her  side,  still  con- 
fident, I  was  lulled  by  the  quiet  and  the 
memory  of  her  happy  smile,  and  fell  asleep. 

Suddenly  I  was  awakened.  Her  hand 
was  not  in  mine.  Her  mother  knelt  beside 
the  bed.  I  understood,  and  all  that  I  had 
learned  was  forgotten  in  an  instant.  The 
animal,  so  long  subdued,  arose  in  me  with 
fury.  Then  I  learned  to  weep  tears  of 
anguish,  but  I  laughed  at  Providence  and 
scorned  divinest  solace,  until  my  brain  went 
whirling  into  madness.  With  the  morning 
sun  came  saner,  holier  thoughts,  and  from 
her  sacred  features  a  message  came  to  me. 
I  knelt  and  prayed,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 

Soon  after  the  funeral  the  mother  and 
the  little  brother  went  West  to  the  elder 
son  to  make  their  future  home  with  him.  I 
was  ill  for  some  time,  but  found  my  position 
still  open  for  me  after,  regaining  my  health. 
I  was  not  quite  so  strong  as  I  had  been, 
but  did  not  wish  to  neglect  my  work,  and, 
overtasking  myself,  an  accident  permanently 
incapacitated  me  for  that  kind  of  employ- 
ment. I  had  to  submit  to  an  operation — 
to  be  repeated  later— and  the  expense,  with 
the  long,  enforced  spell  of  idleness,  soon 
exhausted  the  remainder  of  my  savings. 

I  had  no  fear  that  I  would  revert  to  my 


former  ways  of  wickedness.  I  had  learned 
to  understand  life,  felt  mind  and  soul  within 
me,  and  I  wanted  to  go  on,  not  back ;  and, 
besides,  there  was  the  legacy  of  her  who 
had  taught  me  all  this. 

Some,  who  will  approve  of  my  determina- 
tion to  go  on,  might  disapprove  of  the  method 
employed.  But  I  had  to  go  to  work,  and 
to  accept  the  first  chance  ofifered  to  me, 
becoming  a  dish-washer  in  a  down-town 
lunch-room  at  three  dollars  a  week.  It  was 
unsavoury  work,  but  it  was  work,  and  left 
me  time  in  the  evenings  and  on  Sundays  to 
read  books  so  well  beloved  by  me,  and  then 
my  only  companions. 

I  began  then  to  write,  and  have  been 
writing  ever  since  for  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Brilliancy,  elegance  of  diction, 
and  a  choice  vocabulary  will  not  be  found 
in  my  stories,  but  the  truth  is  there,  and 
that  is  something. 

In  that  direction  now  lies  my  ambition. 
I  want  to  be  a  writer  with  a  purpose.  I 
want  to  tell  the  plain  truth  about  men  and 
things  as  I  know  them  and  see  them  every- 
day in  the  homes  in  the  tenemants,  in  these 
abodes  of  friendless,  hopeless  men,  many  of 
whom  were  once  as  "  good,"  as  respectable, 
as  any  of  my  readers.  I  want  to  dedicate 
my  pen,  no  matter  how  ungifted,  to  their 
service,  that  others  may  know,  as  I  know, 
where  fellow-beings  begin  to  rail  against 
their  God  and  men,  because  they  deem 
themselves  forgotten.  I  want  to  show  that, 
often,  it  is  their  hearts  which  hunger  most, 
and  not  their  stomachs,  and  ask  you  to 
believe  that  they,  as  well  as  others,  can  feel 
hunger  and  cold,  and  can  also  love  and 
despair. 

I  know  there  is  work  in  that  field  for  me, 
and  it  is  my  ambition  to  become  successful 
in  it  and  worthy  of  it,  as  a  proof  that  one  of 
God's  sweetest  daughters  has  not  lived  and 
died  in  vain. 


Sweetheart  Travellers 


I'LL  drive  you  to  London  to-day,  dear. 
As  fast  as  old  Dobbin  can  go; 
He's  a  very  good  horse  in  his  way,  dear, 
But  I  fear  he  is  tembly  slow. 


I'll  put  my  arm  round  you  like  this,  dear, 
And  keep  you  as  safe  as  can  be, 

And  Dobbin's  in  front, — so  a  kiss,  dear. 
There's  nobody  else  to  see. 
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It's  just  a  nice  carnage  for  two,  dear. 
Though  others  might  think  it  was  small ; 

I  should  not  be  sorry — should  you,  dear? — 
If  we  never  got  there  at  all ! 

MARY  FAIIRAII. 
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BY   WILLIAM 


LORD  AVEBURY— probably  still  better 
known  to  the  general  public  as  Sir 
John  Lubbock — is,  as  bae  been  truly 
observed,  a  etanding  proof  th&t  an  in- 
dustrious man  of  active  mind  may  at  once 
be  diligent  in  business  wbile  serving  science. 
Endowed  with 
commanding 
abilities  and  in- 
domitable per- 
severance, he 
has  become  an 
expert  in  all  the 
multifarious 
subtleties  con- 
nected with 
what  is  known 
as  high  finance, 
and  has  also 
gained  a  world- 
wide reputation 
in  various  de- 
partments of 
scientific  re- 
search. In 
addition,  he  is  a 
man  of  culture, 
whose  sym- 
pathies are  as 
catholic  as  bis 
judgment  is 
robust.  Com- 
bined with  these 
great  attain- 
ments, he  has 
yet  found  time 
to  take  a  pro- 
minent part  in 
politics  and 
metaphysical  in-  pi,„,„  ,,„ 
vestigation.     In  i.oko  a' 

short,      he      is 

equally  distinguished  as  banker  and  man 
of  business,  as  zoologist,  ethnologist,  and 
archfeologist,  as  publicist  and  parliament- 
arian, and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  as 
theoli^an.  This  versatility  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  hereditary,  for  bis  father,  besides 
l>eing  the  head  of  a  great  banking  house, 
was  famous  as  a  writer  on  astronomical 
and  mathematical  subjects. 
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Some  time  ago  I  was  favoured  with  an 
interview  with  Lord  Avebury,  and  obtained 

some  interesting  information  with  regard 
to  his  life,  his  habits,  and  bis  home.  Born 
in  1834,  be  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  a 
private  school  kept  by  a  Mr.  Waring,  after- 
wards proceed- 
ing to  Eton, 
where  be  bad 
as  companions 
many  who  have 
since  become 
distinguished  in 
various  walks  of 
life.  Even  at 
that  early  age 
be  soon  gained 
considerable 
notoriety,  not 
only  on  account 
of  his  "  book- 
learning,"  but 
also  in  that 
special  branch 
of  study  — 
flowers  and  in- 
sects— of  which 
in  later  life  be 
became  one  of 
the  greatest  ex- 
ponents. At  the 
age  of  fourteen, 
when  be  bad 
passed  all  the 
necessary  ex- 
aminations to 
enable  him  to 
enter  a  univer- 
sity, both  of  bis 
famiu.i  father's  partners 

BBusY  were   unfortun- 

ately taken  ill, 
and  Master  Lubbock  bad  perforce  to  be- 
come initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  bank- 
ing, so  that  be  might  be  in  a  position 
to  assume  control  when  the  necessity 
arose.  But  even  the  intricacies  of  banking 
did  not  prevent  the  young  scientist  from 
continuing  his  studies  in  natural  historj' 
at  bis  father's  seat  at  High  Elms,  near 
Farnborougb    in    Kent — a    fine    country 
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acres  containing  a  goodly  cumber  of  trees, 
of  which  "  the  elms  "  predominating  gave 
the  estate  its  name. 

Knowing  the  interest  which  hord  Ave- 
bury has  always  taken  both  in  science  and 
religion,  I  asked  him  what  he  considered 
was  the  effect  which  the  advance  of  scien- 
tiSc  research  had  had  upon  religion.  He 
rephed:  "Science  has  always  purified  re- 
hgion.  When  religion  first  began  to  be 
observed  there  were  crude  and  even  gross 
ideas  prevailing,  but  science  has  continued 
ever  since  to  have  a  purifying  and  ennobling 
effect.  I  think  the  highest  duty  in  rehgion 
is  to  form  the  highest  conceptions  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  and  anything  inconsistent 
with  that  must  surely  be  wrong." 

In  this  connexion  a  reference  to  the 
Metaphysical  Society,  which  was  founded 
in  1869,  and  which  at  the  time  attracted 
considerable  public  attention,  may  be  re- 
called. This  society  consisted  of  about 
forty  members,  including  the  most  eminent 
theologians,  scientists,  and  statesmen. 
Among  the  memberB  were  Dr.  Thompson, 
Archbishop  of  York,  Dr.  EUicott,  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Dean 
Stanley,  Dean  Altord,  Cardinal  Manning, 
Father  Dalgairns,  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
Lord  Sherbrooke,  the  late  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Sir  M.  Grant  Duff,  Mr.  J.  Morley,  M.P., 
Ijord  Tennyson,  Mr.  Browning,  Mr,  F. 
Harrison,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  Sir  A.  Clark, 
IVof.  Huxley,  and  Mr.  Darwin.  Owing  to 
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the  fact  that  there 
were       so      many 

schools  of  thought 
represented,  con- 
siderable interest 
was  evinced  in  the 
appointment  of  the 
president,  for  it 
was  anticipated 
that  the  fioman 
Catholics  would 
object  to  an 
Anglican,  and  the 
Anglicans  to  a 
Bom  an  Catholic, 
while  both  would 
disagree  to  a  non- 
conformist or  a 
representative  of  a 
different  school  of 
metaphysics. 
D  AVKBUKY  "  But,"    Said   Lord 

Aveburj'i  "  I  ex- 
perienced one  of  the  greatest  surprises 
of  my  hfe  when  I  found  myself  the  first 
president." 

The  course  of  procedure  was  as  follows : 
The    members   having    dined    together,    a 

Eaper,  which  had  previously  been  circu- 
ited, was  read,  after  which  a  discussion, 
perfectly  free  and  perfectly  friendly,  took 
place,  the  author  responding  at  the  close. 
The  society  was  eventually  dissolved. 

Lord  Avebury  doubts  whether  the  debt 
which  religion  owes  to  science  has  yet 
been  adequately  acknowledged,  for,  as  he 
says,  "The. real  conflict — for  conflict  there 
has  been  and  is — is  not  between  science 
and  religion,  but  between  science  and 
superstition.  The  disbelief  in  the  good- 
ness of  God  led  to  all  the  horrors  of  the 
Inquisition.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages, 
almost  down  to  our  own  time,  as  Iiecky  has 
so  powerfully  shown,  the  dread  of  witchcraft 
bung  like  a  black  pall  over  Christianity. 
Even  so  great  and  good  a  man  as  Wesley 
believed  in  it.  It  is  science  which  has 
cleared  away  those  dark  clouds,  and  we 
can  hardly  fail  to  see  that  it  is  in  tiiose 
countries  where  science  is  most  backward 
that  religion  is  less  well  understood,  and 
in  those  countries  where  science  is  most 
advanced  that  religion  is  purest.  The 
services  which  science  has  rendered  to 
religion  have  not  yet  I  think  received  the 
recognition  they  deserve," 

Eeferring  to  his  lordship's  early  career  I 
asked,  "  What  induced  you  to  devote  your 
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attention  to  scieDtific  pur- 
suits?" and  he  replied, 
"I  suppose  the  gift  was 
herediUory ; "  adding: "  One 
of  the  first  things  I  re- 
member was  having  a 
caterpillar  under  a  glass 
case.  I  was  always  fond 
of  natural  history,  but  was 
always  dehghted  to  take 
part  in  games  of  '  fives,' 
hookey,  and  cricket  at 
school." 

In  addition  to  the 
remarkably  interesting 
lectures  which  he  has 
delivered  before  most  of 
the  great  scientiQc  socie- 
ties both  ID  London  and 
the  provinces,  Lord  Ave- 
bury has  written  largely  on 

various  subjects.  A  few  of  tub  hall 

his  books — some  of  which 

are  standard  works — may  be  mentioned,  as      Commerce,  The  Use  of  Life,  AnU,  Bees  and 
showing  the  activity  of  his  mind  and  his      Wagpa,  The  Origin  of  Insects. 
great  intellectual  attainments; — The  Senses  Being   desirous   of    obtaining   some   in- 

and  Instincts  of  Avimah,  The  Bank  Act,  formation  as  to  his  wonderful  literary 
The  Pleasures  of  Life,  Prehistoric  Times  output,  I  asked  his  lordship  how  be  man- 
is  Illustrated  by  Ancient  Remains,  Poor  aged  to  economise  his  time  so  as  to  attend 
Hdief  Questions,  Free  Libraries,  The  Beau-  to  his  multifarious  business  engagements, 
ties  of  Nature,  and  the  Wonders  of  the  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  au  fait  with  all 
World  we  live  in.  Free  Trade  and  British     the  latest  scientific  developments. 

"  Ab,"  he  said 
modestly,  "  I  do 
not  work  so  hard 
now  as  form- 
erly;" adding: 
"  Most  of  my 
spajre  time  was 
devoted  to  these 
fascinating  sub- 
jects." As  he 
did  not  seem 
disposed  to 
gratify  my  curi- 
osity further,  I 
allowed  the 
matter  to  drop, 
but  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  ob- 
taining informa- 
tion elsewhere 
which  throws 
additional  light 
on  the  subject, 
and  which 
shows  his 
H  remarkable 
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activity.  For  many  years,  both  Iq  winter 
and  summer,  while  many  of  the  clerks 
employed  at  the  banking  firm  of  Eobarts, 
Lubbock  and  Co.  in  Lombard  Street  (of 
which  he  is  the  head),  were  in  bed,  he  was 
in  his  study  engaged  in  writing  his  books 
or  carrying  out  some  scientific  investiga- 
tion. After  breakfast  he  drove  to  Orpington 
Station,  where  he  took  train  to  town  to 
begin  his  ordinary  avocation  as  a  banker, 
and  to  attend  the  various  meetings — 
financial,  municipal,  scientific,  and  social 
— with  which  he  was  connected,  often,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  arriving  home  late  at 
night.  As  a  student  of  archsBology,  he 
has  travelled  a  great  deal,  and  among  other 
things  has  examined  the  shell  mounds  on 
the  coast  of  Denmark ;  he  was  the  first  to 
make  the  English  readers  acquainted  with 
the  rude  relics  of  ancient  Scandinavian 
savages ;  he  has  studied  the  gravels  of  the 
Somme  from  Amiens  to  the  sea  in  search 
of  prehistoric  remains;  he  has  explored 
the  bone  caves  of  Dordogne  and  the  lake 
dweUings  of  Switzerland,  and  has  traced 
the  social  and  mental  condition  of  savages, 
their  arts,  system  of  marriages  and  rela- 
tionships, together  with  their  religion, 
language,  character,  and  laws. 

To  the  ordinary  reader  probably  the  most 
interesting  work  with  which  Lord  Avebury's 
name  is  associated  is  that  in  connexion 
with  the  life  and  habits  of  ants,  and  as  I 
was  anxious  to  obtain  some  information 
with  regard  to  his  methods  of  investigation, 
I  remarked :  "  I  suppose  these  investiga- 
tions took  place  in  a  portion  of  ground 
which  had  been  specially  prepared  for  the 
purpose  ?  "  His  lordship,  smiling  probably 
at  my  inexperience,  observed:  "No;  the 
habits  of  these  insects  required  great  care 
and  attention,  and  the  work  had  to  be  done 
in  the  house." 

This  special  branch  of  study  has  at 
various  times  engaged  the  attention  of 
many  leading  scientists,  especially  on  the 
Continent.  The  extraordinary  discoveries 
which  have  been  made,  besides  exciting 
the  profoundest  interest,  have  completely 
eclipsed  the  magic  of  a  fairy  tale.  Up- 
wards of  700  species  of  ants  are  known, 
and  of  these  thirty  are  in  this  country. 
Of  this  number  Lord  Avebury  has  kept 
over  half,  and  he  has  had  as  many  as  thirty 
nests  in  his  room  at  one  time  in  order  to 
carry  on  his  investigations.  As  showing 
the  amount  of  time  required  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  habits  of 
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these  insects  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
his  lordship  once  watched  an  ant  from  six 
in  the  morning,  and  found  that  it  worked 
without  intermission  until  a  quarter  to  ten 
at  night;  while  on  another  occasion  he 
had  an  ant  imder  observation  for  several 
days.  When  he  came  to  town  in  the 
morning  he  used  to  put  it  in  a  small  bottle, 
but  the  moment  it  was  let  out  again  it 
recommenced  its  work;  and  to  carry  out 
some  experiments  he  once  arranged  that 
he  and  his  daughters  with  their  governess 
should  look  at  a  nest  once  every  hour 
throughout  the  day. 

He  has  proved  inter  alia  that  these 
insects  are  of  considerable  importance  to 
plants,  that  their  smell  is  very  keen,  that 
they  appear  to  have  no  sense  of  hearing, 
that  they  have  the  power  of  distinguishing 
colour,  that  they  have  a  retentive  memory, 
that  they  are  "domesticated,"  and  that 
they  keep  "slaves."  In  some  of  the  ex- 
periments he  has  put  them  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  and  has  also 
made  them  drunk.  In  regard  to  some  of 
these  interesting  points  his  lordship  says — 

"The  mistresseB  of  the  slave-makins  ants  are 
entirely  dependent  on  their  slaves,  and  nave  even 
lost  the  instinct  of  feeding.  If  placed  by  them- 
selves, they  starve  even  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
None  of  our  northern  ants  store  up  grain,  and 
hence  there  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the 
well-known  passage  of  Solomon.  It  is,  however, 
now  a  well-established  fact  that  more  than  one 
species  of  South  European  ants  do  collect  seeds  of 
various  kinds.  Some  species  live  principally  on 
the  produce  of  the  chase ;  for  though  they  feed 
parity  on  the  honey-dew  of  aphides,  they  have 
not  domesticated  their  insects.  These  ants  prob- 
ably retain  the  habits  once  common  to  all  ants. 
They  resemble  the  lower  races  of  men,  who  subsist 
mainly  by  hunting.  Like  them  they  frequent 
woods  and  wilds,  live  in  comparatively  small 
communities,  and  the  instincts  of  collective  action 
are  but  little  developed  among  them.  They  hunt 
singly,  and  their  battles  are  single  combats,  like 
those  of  the  Homeric  heroes.  Such  species  as 
Lasiua  flavus  represent  a  distinctly  higher  type 
of  social  life;  they  show  more  skill  in  architec- 
ture, may  literally  be  said  to  have  domesticateii 
certain  species  of  aphides,  and  may  be  compared 
to  the  pastoral  stage  of  human  progress — to  the 
races  which  live  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks  and 
herds.  There  seem  to  be  three  principal  types, 
offering  a  curious  analogy  of  three  great  phases — 
the  hunting,  pastoral,  and  agricultural  stages. 
The  Anthropoid  apes  no  doubt  approach  nearer 
to  man  in  bodily  structure  than  do  any  other 
animals  ;  but  when  we  consider  the  habits  of  ants, 
their  social  organisation,  their  large  communities, 
elaborate  habitations,  their  roadways,  their  pos- 
session of  domestic  animals  and  even  of  slaves,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  have  a  fair  claim  to 
rank  next  to  man  in  the  scale  of  intelligence." 
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Lord  Avebury'a  political  career  has  also 

been  eminently  successful,  for  be  has  been 
instrumental  in  getting  a  number  of  Bills 
through  Farliameol:,  chisfly  for  the  benefit 
of    the   working    classes.      He    was    first 
elected  for  the  borough  of   Maidstone  in 
1870,  and  again  in  1874,     He,  however, 
lost  his  seat  in  1680,  but  shortly  afterwards 
became  the  representative  of  an  important 
seat  of  learning — the  University  of  London. 
He  soon  became  known  as  a  hard-working, 
conecientious  member  of  Parliament,  more 
intent  upon  benefiting  his  poorer  country- 
men than  in  trying  to  mt^e  a  name  for 
himself   as   an  orator. 
His  fame  as  an  experi- 
menter    and     investi- 
gator, even  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period 
in  his  career,  became 
thoroughly  recognised, 
and    on    one   occasion 
Boon     after     be     bad 
entered  Parliament,  he 
incidentally  referred,  in 
the  course  of  his  speech, 
to  the  subject  of  natural 
history,    and    immedi- 
ately he  was  warmly 
cheered  by  both  sides 
of    the   House — a    re- 
markable tribute  to  the 
success  he  bad  already 
achieved.      The    best- 
kuown  of  the  measures 
he  piloted  through  the 
House     of     Commons 
n-as  the  Bank  Holidays 
Bill,  which  has  added 
four  new  statute  hoii-  i^dy  a 

days  to   those  already 
in  existence. 

He  has  for  many  years  taken  the  greatest 
interest  in  another  subject  of  equal  import- 
ance— the  limitation  of  shop  hours.  In 
1693  he  naoved  a  resolution  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  affirmmg  that  "the  excessive 
and  unnecessarily  long  hours  of  labour  in 
shops  are  injurious  to  the  comfort,  health, 
and  well-being  of  all  concerned ;  and  that 
it  is  desirable  to  give  to  local  authorities 
such  powers  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able them  to  carry  out  the  genen^  wishes 
of  the  shopkeeping  community  with  refer- 
ence to  the  hours  of  closing."  An  Early 
Closing  Bill  founded  on  that  resolution 
was  read  a  second  time,  and  referred  to  a 


Select  Committee.    The  Bill  was  approved 
by  that  committee,  hut  no  time  could  he 
secured  for  its  subsequent  stages.    In  the 
following  year  the  Bill  was  again  read  a 
second  time,  and  approved   by  a  Grand 
Committee,  but  no  day  could  be  obtained 
for  the  third  reading.     Another  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  was  made  to  pass  the  Bill  in 
1900 — this  time  it  was  introduced  in  the 
House    of    Lords — and   during    the    past 
session   bis  lordship  made  a  further  in- 
effectual effort  to  place  it  on  the  Statute 
Book. 
Being  anxious  to  obtain  some  information 
as  to  the  circulation  of 
some  of  his  books,  I 
asked,  "  Which  of  your 
works  has  been  most 
popular       with       the 
public  ?  " 

"  The  Pleasicres  oj 
Life  has  bad  the  widest 
circulation,  200,000 
copies  having  been 
sold  in  this  country, 
and  there  have  been 
twenty  -  five  foreign 
editions.  The  Use  of 
Life,'  having  regard  to 
the  time  it  was  pub- 
lished, has  had  as  large 
a  sale,  and  it  has  like- 
wise been  translated 
into  many  languages. 
The  Beauties  of  Nature 
has  been  very  popular ; 
Ants,  Bees  and  Wasps 
has  gone  through 
fifteen  editions;  there 
EBUKV  have  been  six  editions 

of  Prehistoric  Times, 
besides  three  in  France,  where  The 
Pleasures  of  Life  also  attained  considerable 
popularity,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  five  editions," 

I  asked  Lord  Avebury's  opinion  regard- 
ing his  method  of  study,  and  he  replied, 
"  It  is  astonishing  how  few  books  even  a 
man  of  leisure  can  read,  and  therefore  it 
is  most  essential  that  the  best  should  be 
chosen.  My  principle  has  always  been  to 
study  closely  the  best  books,  only  devoting 
a  small  amount  of  time  to  works  of  lesser 
importance." 

"  Some  time  ago  there  was  considerable 

discussion    in    the   public   press  on    this 

subject,  and  you  gave  a  list  of  the  best 

hundred  books  which  you  considered  ought 
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to  be  read.  Perhaps  you  will  favour  me 
with  the  reasons  whicQ  led  you  to  make 
this  choice?" 

"  I  bad  often  been  struck  with  the  lack 
of  method  many  people  showed  in  the 
selection  of  their  books,  and  as  the  number 
is  80  lai^e  and  the  opportunities  for  read- 
ing are,  comparatively  speaking,  so  few,  I 
recommended  that  list.  It  will  be  seen 
that  I  left  out,  for  obvious  reasons,  the 
names  of  Uving  authors ;  but  I  ought  to 
state  that  the  books  recommended  were 
those  which  bad  found  most  favour  with 
distinguished  men  of  letters,  though  I  must 
confess  to  having  put  in  the  hst  a  few  special 
favourites  of  my  own.  I  recommended 
the  Koran  and  the  Anahcts  of  Confucius 
mainly  because  of  the  influence  they  bad 
had  upon  the  lives  of  SO  many  millions  of 
men  than  from  any  intrinsic  merits  of  their 
own.   I  think  every  one  should  read  Marctts 


Aurelius,  Epictetus,  and  the  Apology  and 
Phtsdo  of  Plato,  though  I  question  whether 
his  Republic  is  worth  the  labour  often  be- 
stowed upon  it.  The  book,  however,  is 
most  valuable  to  those  who  wish  to  study 
the  history  of  human  thought." 

"  One  more  question,  my  lord,  and  I  have 
done.     What  aoout  your  recreations?  " 

"  During  recent  years  I  have  taken  to 
golf,  and,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "  it  is 
a  very  good  old  man's  game." 

Lord  Avebury  shook  me  by  the  band, 
and  wished  me  a  pleasant  "  Good-bye," 
and  as  I  left  the  bank  is  Lombard  Street 
I  thought  that  not  the  least  remarkable 
feature  I  had  noticed  in  this  distinguished 
man  was  the  facility  with  which  he  could, 
almost  at  a  moment's  notice,  detach  his 
mind  from  foreign  exchanges,  consols,  and 
gilt-edged  securities  to  discuss  the  not  less 
difiScult  problems  of  natural  s  ' 


Jesuit  Morality, 

or, 

A  Challenge  and  an  Answer 


BY  THE   EDITOR 


N  March  31,  1903,  Chap- 
lain Dasbach  (who  is 
also  a  Deputy  in  the 
German  Parliament) 
stated  at  a  pubhc  meet- 
ing in  Bixdorf,  near 
Berlin,  that  he  would 
give  2000  gulden  to  any  one  who  would 
prove  that  the  maxim  "  The  end  justifies  the 
means  "  is  found  in  Jesuit  writings. 

On  April  10,  Count  von  Hoensbroech, 
who  was  himself  formerly  a  Jesuit,  wrote 
to  Herr  Dasbaoh  saying  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  give  the  required  proof,  and  asking 
him  to  name  a  court  of  arbitration.  The 
choice  of  members  the  Count  left  entirely 
to  Herr  Dasbach,  only  laying  down  as  con- 
ditions that  the  arbitrators  must  be  regular 
Professors  in  a  university  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  that  in  case  of  an  equal  vote  a 
Professor  of  the  Jewish  faith  should  decide. 
In  layiug  down  these  conditions,  the  Count 
states  that  he  was  influenced  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  decision  as  to  the  exist- 
ence or  non-existence  in  Jesuit  writings  of 
the  maxim  ''  The  end  justifies  the  means  " 
has  nothing  to  do  with  any  particular  creed. 
It  is  a  purely  human,  ethical  question, 
which  can  be  decided  by  any  respectable 
honourable  man,  no  matter  wnat  his  creed. 
But  Herr  Dasbach,  so  ready  with  his 
challenge,  was  evidently  not  so  willing  to 
have  it  put  to  the  test.  He  replied  that  a 
Jew  could  not  decide  on  a  question  of 
Christian  morals ;  and  that  Protestant 
Professors  were  not  able  to  understand 
correctly  the  mediaeval  Latin  mode  of 
expression  used  by  Eoman  Cathohc  theo- 
logians. 

Count  von  Hoensbroech  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  so  easily  baffled.  He  pointed 
out  how  frivolous  these  reasons  were,  but 
waived  his  proposed  court  of  arbitration 
and  suggested  in  its  place  the  faculties  of 
Law  of  the  three  greatest  German  univer- 
sities, Berlin,  Leipzig,  Munich.  Thus  the 
question  of  creed  was  absolutely  excluded, 
and  science  alone  was  to  have  a  voice. 
To  this   absolutely   just  and    impartial 


proposal  Herr  Dasbach  has  up  to  this 
time  made  no  reply  except  that  of  evasion, 
charging  the  Count  with  confusing  the 
issue,  etc. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Deutschland 
the  Count  gives  a  paraphrase  of  the 
maxim  ''The  end  justifies  the  means"  in 
these  words : — 

^*  Every  action,  morally  objectionable  in 
itself,  is  morally  permissible  if  it  is  per- 
formed in  order  to  serve  as  means  to  the 
attainment  of  a  good  end." 

To  the  proof  of  the  fact  that  this  in- 
famous maxim  is  contained  in  Jesuit  writ- 
ings Count  von  Hoensbroech  devotes  nearly 
thirty  pages  of  solid  quotation.  He  shows 
that  it  is  no  mere  casual  utterance  of  in- 
dividual Jesuits,  but  that  there  is  in  the 
authoritative  Jesuit  writings  its  systematic 
statement,  development,  and  application  as 
a  permanent  and  important  chapter  of 
"Jesuit  morals."  All  the  works  from 
which  he  quotes  are  official,  and  bear  the 
imprimatur  of  the  Order.  And  not  only, 
he  says,  is  this  doctrine  a  genuine  part  of 
Jesuit  teaching,  but  unfortunately,  through 
the  influence  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  it  has 
become  also  a  real  element  in  the  morals 
of  ultramontanised  Catholicism.  There  is 
in  it  nothing  Christian  or  evangelical ;  it  is 
all  unchristian,  immoral. 

We  do  not  intend  to  give  in  full  the 
quotations  which  Count  von  Hoensbroech 
has  made  public.  Some  of  them  by  these 
leaders  in  Jesuit  "  morals  "  are  unfit  for 
publication  in  pages  intended  for  general 
reading.  But  those  who  read  Latin  or 
German  will  find  them  in  the  review  we 
have  mentioned  or  in  the  writings  of  the 
Jesuits  mentioned.  "We  shall  content 
ourselves  with  some  brief  selections. 

The  Jesuit  Escobar  says : — 


It 


Bogo,  an  liceat  para- 
tum  furari  a  paupere  per- 
suadere  ut  foretur  a 
divite  ?  Licere  asseri- 
mus." 

{Liber  iheolog.  vwralis, 
Paris,  1656,  pp.' 801,  802.) 


Translation. 

I  ask,  whether  it  is  law- 
ful, in  the  case  of  a  man 
prepared  to  steal  from  a 
poor  person,  to  persuade 
him  to  steal  from  a  rich 
person  ?  We  assert  that 
it  is  lawful. 
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Long  quotations  follow  from  the  Jesuit 
Tamburini  (Theolog.  moraliSf  De  praceptis 
Decalogi,  lib.  6,  cp.  1,  §  IX :  Opera  omnia, 
tomus  primus,  pp.  151  et  seq.  Editio 
Venet.  1726),  the  chief  point  of  which  is 
that  it  is  permissible  to  encourage  lesser 
sins  in  order  to  avoid  greater  ones.  We 
can  only  give  general  samples  of  his  line  of 
thought. 

Translation. 

You  ask:  When  it  is 
lawful  to  permit  a  hid  on 
account  of  a  good  end, 
will  it  also  be  lawful  to 
afford  a  positive  oppor- 
tunity for  itY 

And  then,  after  giving  certain  examples  of 
affording  such  opportunities  for  sin,  he 
adds  that  these 


^* Inquires:  Quando  ob 
bonum  finem  permittere 
lioet  peccatum,  licebitue 
etiam  positive  occasionem 
offerre  ad  illud  ?  " 


"  non  sunt  actiones  ex  se 
peccaminosse,  sed  iadiffer- 
entes." 

He  continues : — 

**  Invitare  ad  peccatum, 
consiliumve  dare  culpam 
ease,  nullus  dubitat.  Sed 
qneestio  gravis  est,  an  in- 
terdum  licite  quis  possit 
invitare  ad  peccatum  mi- 
nus, .  .  .  quando  alia  via 
non  apparet,  qua  omnin  >  a 
peccato  is  averti  possit? 
Aliqui  negant,  ita  Valen- 
tia  S.J.,  quia  illud  minus 
peccatum  peccatum  est. 
Comparativum  enim  sup- 
ponit  po8itivum,ergo  esset 
invitatio  ad  peccatum, 
quod  nunquam  licet.  .  .  . 
Aliqui  conceduntf  ita  San- 
chez S.J.,  quia  illud  minus 
peccatum,  quamiro  in  se 
sit  et  supponatur  pecca- 
tum, tamen  relatum  ad 
majas,  hoc  est  intentum 
ad  eum  finem,  ne  majus, 
committatur,  concipit 
quaudam  sestimabilem 
bouitatem,  <^U8e  est  car- 
en  tia  majoris  mali.  Ad 
banc  igitur  eligendam, 
si  proximum  in  illis  cir- 
cumstantiis  invites,  ad 
bonum  invitabis." 


are  not  actions  in  them- 
selves sinful,  but  indiffer- 
ent. 


That  it  is  a  fault  to  in- 
vite to  sin,  or  to  advise  it, 
no  one  doubts.  But  it  is 
a  serious  question  whether 
one  may  not  sometimes 
lawfully  invite  to  a  lesser 
sin  [examples  given]  .  .  . 
when  no  other  way  ap- 
pears open  by  which  the 
man  mav  be  altogether 
dissuaded  from  the  sin. 
Some  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive, as  Yalentia  8.J., 
because  that  lesser  sin  is 
still  a  sin.  For  the  com- 
parative assumes  the  posi- 
tive, and  it  would  there- 
fore be  an  invitation  to 
sin,  which  is  never  lawful. 
.  .  .  Some  permit  it, 
as  Sanchez  S  j^.,  becani^e 
that  lesser  sin,  although  it 
is  in  itself  sin  and  is  as- 
sumed as  such,  yet  in  re- 
lation to  the  greater  sin, 
that  is,  to  the  end  in  view, 
lest  a  greater  sin  be  com- 
mitted, it  attains  a  certain 
valuable  goodness,  which 
is  the  absence  of  greater 
evil.  If  therefore  in  those 
circumstances  you  invite 
your  neighbour  to  the 
choice  of  that,  you  shall 
invite  him  to  what  is 
good. 


The  Jesuit  Laymann  gives  positive 
recommendations  to  the  same  effect,  but  of 
such  a  vile  character  that  we  prefer  not  to 
reproduce  them  here.  Count  Hoensbroech 
gives  as  his  authority  Laymann  S.J.,  Theo- 
log.  vioral.,  Monachii,  1625,  tom.  I,  1,  2, 
tract.  3,  c.  13,  n.  7,  p.  470  et  seq. 

Numerous  extracts  are  given  from  the 
40 


Jesuit  CastropalaOi  of  which  the  following 
will  suflBce : — 

It  is  certainly  lawful  to 
afford  to  on3  who  is  deter- 
mined to  commit  a  scfrious 
sin,  the  means  for  a  lesser 
sin,  that  he  may  thus  be 
restrained  from  commit- 
ting the  greater  si  a. 
*         *        *        « 

But  in  a  case  where  he 
is  about  to  commit  the 
graver  sin,  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  persuade  him  to 
be  content  with  the  lesser 
evil,  because  in  this  way 
his  own  interests  and  those 
of  God  will  be  usefully 
served.  Therefore  you  do 
not  siu. 


*'  Certum  est,  deter- 
niinatio  perpetrare  grave 
malum,  licitum  esse, 
materiam  minorls  mali 
proponere,  ut  sic  retra- 
hatur  a  majori  malo  com- 
mittendo." 

*  *  41  * 

"  Sed  casu  quo  gravius 
sit  effecturus  bonum  est 
illi  persuadere  ut  minori 
malo  contentan  sit,  quia 
in  hoc  utiliter  ejus  et  Dei 
negotium  geritur.  Ergo 
non  peccas." 

{CastropalaoS,J.  tOperis 
mora  I  is  pars  prima  ^  t.  6, 
d.  6,  p.  7,  n.  9,  tom.  1,  p. 
476  et  seq.   London,  1669.) 

These  seem  to  be  quotations  of  ancient 
date.  Some  one  may  say,  "  Why  go  back 
upon  the  past  ?  "  We  once  heard  one  of 
our  British  judges  say,  when  a  quotation 
was  made  from  Liguori,  ''Oh!  that  is 
ancient  history ! "  The  eminent  man 
seemed  unaware  that  Liguori  is  still  a 
handbook  in  Eoman  Catholic  theological 
seminaries.  Count  von  Hoensbroech  gives 
a  quotation  from  a  modem  Jesuit,  Giiry, 
which  is  in  its  downright  wickedness  worse 
than  anything  quoted  above  (Giiry,  casus 
conscienticR^  tom.  I,  pp.  182,  183.  Paris, 
1891,  octavo  edition).  And  he  says,  re- 
garding the  above  and  other  quotations  of 
similar  purport :  ''  The  same  teaching, 
with  the  same  arguments  for  its  moral 
lawfulness,  and  with  the  same  'cases'  of 
its  practical  application,  with  constant 
appeal  to  his  predecessors  and  companions 
of  the  same  Order,  Laymann,  Castropalao, 
Tamburini,  is  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
still  living  'German'  Jesuit  Augustin 
Lehmkuhl,  whose  Moral  Theology,  in  nine 
editions  and  many  thousands  of  copies,  is 
the  foundation  of  instruction  in  moral 
theology  in  almost  all  the  seminaries  for 
the  priesthood  in  the  Catholic  world."  (See 
Lehmkuhl,  S.J.,  Theohgia  moralts,  vol.  I, 
p.  381  et  seq,     Friburg,  1898,  ed.  9.) 

The  Count  shows  conclusively  that  as 
the  "  means  "  which  are  justified  by  a  good 
end,  Tamburini  expressly  specifies  theft 
and  adultery — i,e.  actions  which  are  in 
themselves  absolutely  sinful— and  that 
he  specifies  as  "  good  ends,"  which  under 
certain  circumstances  render  such  deeds 
permissible,  the  hoped-for  improvement  of  a 
son  who  steals  from  his  father  and  the 
guaranteeing  of  a  betrayed  husband  for  a 
ground  of  divorce  against  his  unfaithful 
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TCife.  He  proveB  from  Tamburini's  owd 
words  that  this  Jesuit  writer  not  only 
defends  the  counsel  to  commit  such  slaa  as 
mentioned,  but  also  the  affording  of  oppor- 
tunity for  them. 

The  esaot  words  "  The  end  juBtifiea  the 
means  "  may  not  be  found  in  Jesuit  writ- 
ings. But  the  quotations  we  have  given 
will,  we  think,  convince  aoyimpartial  reader 
tbat  the  doctrine  is  very  definitely  and 
unmistakably  taught  by  the  "  moralists  " 
of  the  Jesuit  Order. 

We  are  glad  to  think  that  Count  von 
Hoensbroech  does  not  intend  to  let  the 
matter  rest.  The  challenge  of  Herr  Das- 
bach  must  be  decided  by  some  independ- 
ent court.  On  the  22nd  April,  the  Ultra- 
montane organ  the  Germania  asked  mock- 


ingly why  Count  Paul  von  Hoensbroech  did 
not  simply  sue  the  Deputy  Dagbach  for  the 
sum  of  2000  gulden,  since  the  public 
challenge  gave  an  adequate  cauBC  of  com- 
plaint. The  Count  aaye  that  he  is  thankful 
to  the  Germania  for  this  hint.  He  states 
in  the  Deutschland  that  he  will  sue  Herr 
Dasbach  in  the  law-courts,  if  he  does  not 
voluntarily  admit  that  the  Count  has 
actually  produced  the  proof  for  the  pro- 
duction of  which  Herr  Dasbach  offered  the 
reward  of  2000  gulden.  PrusBian  judges, 
in  that  case,  will  pronounce  the  finu  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  the  masim  "  The  end 
justifies  the  means  "  is  or  is  not  a  Jesuit 
maxim.  1 

The  result  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 


THE  Abbey  of  Westminster,  our  glorious 
national  possession,  is  familiar  to 
most  of  us,  either  h-om  illustrations 
or  from  actual  visits ;  and  we  all  know 
what  a  unique  and  magnificent  series  of 
royal  and  noble  tombs  are  preserved  with- 
in its  ancient  walls.  The  cbiurch  couBistB 
of  parts  built  at  various  dates  and  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  beauty;  but  for  elaborate 
magnificence  that  famous  chapel  cannot  be 
surpassed  which  King  Henry  VII.  built  for 
the  resting-place  of  himself  and  his  Queen, 
wbere  the  "  sad  and  solemn  priests  "  were 
to  pray  for  the  repose  of  the  royal  souls, 
and  where  their  brazen  effigies  still  lie  in 
stately  dignity. 


The  walls  of  the  chapel  are  covered  inside 
and  out  with  carvings  of  the  King's  badges, 
repeated  over  and  over  again  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  building,  and  all  having  their 
special  significance. 

Conspicuous  among  them  are  the  Tudor 
Rose,  the  PortcuUiB,  and  the  Fleur-de-lys, 
which  we  will  couBider  in  detail,  and  which 
are  shown  in  the  sketch  at  the  head  of  this 
article  as  they  appear  on  the  plinth  of  the 
chapel  in  foliated  compartments.  They 
also  occur  beautifully  modelled  in  the  great 
brass  en  trance -gates  at  the  west  end  of  the 
chapel,  with  two  additional  badges  —  the 
Falcon  and  Fetterlock  and  the  Marguerite. 
Most  of  these  are  also  to  be  found  at  King's 
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College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  and  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  erected  about  the  same 
time  as  the  chapel  at  Westminster. 

Before  we  proceed,  however,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  these  particular  cognisances,  a 
few  words  on  the  subject  of  badges  in 
general  may  be  advisable. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  remember 
that  a  badge  is  quite  distinct  from  a  Crest, 
with  which  it  is  often  confounded.  Any 
one  could  assume  a  badge,  and  wear  it 
in  any  way  he  liked  (except  on  his  coat- 
armour),  but  a  Crest  was  considered  a  much 
more  honourable  possession,  often  specially 
granted  as  a  mark  of  favour  by  the  sove- 
reign, and  of  course  only  worn  on  the  helmet. 
A  man  of  good  position  had  his  badge  em- 
broidered on  the  dress  of  his  servants  and 
retainers ;  and  his  men-at-arms  wore  it  on 
their  backs  and  breasts,  as  the  Old  Guard 
at  the  Tower  still  wear  the  Hose,  Thistle, 
and  Shamrock.  He  would  also  use  it  on 
his  furniture  and  hangings,  and  in  every 
possible  position  suitable  for  display.  We 
read  that  Edward  the  Black  Prince  be- 
queathed to  Canterbury  Cathedral  a  set  of 
hangings  for  a  hall  of  black  tapestry  covered 
with  his  ostrich-feather  badge,  and  with  a 
red  border  containing  swans  with  ladies' 
heads;  Edmund  Mortimer's  bed  was  of 
black  satin  covered  with  golden  roses  and 
white  lions,  and  there  are  many  other 
instances  among  the  national  records. 

Now-a-days,  instead  of  all  this  decoration 
and  display,  we  have  dropped  the  use  of 
badges,  and  only  put  a  starved-looking 
cjrest  on  our  harness,  livery  buttons,  and 
plate ;  the  only  modem  representatives  of 
the  badge  being  found  in  tavern-signs, 
trade-marks,  and  such  things. 

We  must  return,  however,  to  the  three 
cognisances  already  mentioned,  of  which 
the  Tudor  Bose  comes  first. 

This  is  an  ingenious  combination  of  the 
Bed  Bose  of  Lancaster  and  the  White  Bose 
of  York  in  one  flower,  and  well  symbolises 
the  union  of  those  contending  factions  in 
the  person  of  Henry  VII.,  who  put  an  end 
to  the  Wars  of  the  Boses.  In  the  play 
of  Bichard  IIL  Shakespeare  puts  these 
words  into  the  mouth  of  Bichmond  (Hen. 
VII.)  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth : — 

'*  Proclaim  a  pardon  to  the  soldiers  fled, 
That  in  submission  will  return  to  us ; 
And  then,  as  we  have  ta'en  the  sacrament. 
We  will  unite  the  white  rose  and  the  red  ; — 
Smile,  Heaven,  upon  this  fair  conjunction, 
That  long  hath  frowned  upon  their  enmity." 
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Sometimes  this  badge  occurs  as  a  v^hite 
rose  in  the  centre  of  the  red,  and  also  as  a 
half-red  and  half-white  rose  on  one  stalk, 
frequently  surrounded  by  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  heraldic  form  has  usually  two  rows  of 
five  petals  each,  the  centre  is ''  seeded,"  and 
often  green  "  barbs  '*  appear  between  the 
outer  petals.  It  is  used  in  great  profusion 
at  Westminster,  all  over  the  chapel,  and 
has  been  adapted  with  special  ingenuity  to 
form  the  great  brass  torch-holders  round 
the  monument  of  Henry  VII.  The  Rose  is 
now  used  as  the  national  English  badge,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Thistle  and  Shamrock, 
those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  second  badge  on  our  list  is  the 
Portcullis,  which  also  occurs  very  largely 
in  the  architecture  of  Tudor  times.  This 
was  the  badge  of  the  Beauforts,  children 
of  John  of  Gaunt  ("  time-honoured  Lancas- 
ter") and  Katherine  Sywnford,  and  was 
used  by  them  to  signify  the  Castle  of 
Beaufort,  wherein  they  were  bom.  Henry 
VII.  derived  it  from  his  mother,  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Eichmond,  who  was  a  Beaufort. 
The  Portcullis  is  always  shown  with  the 
chains  on  either  side  by  which  it  was  raised 
and  lowered,  and  with  a  row  of  barbed 
spikes  on  the  lower  edge.  It  ha^  given  a 
title  to  Portcullis  Pursuivant  in  the  College 
of  Arms. 

The  third  badge  is  the  Fleur-de-lys,  a 
French  cognisance  used  by  Henry  VII.  to 
mark  his  French  descent  through  his  grand- 
mother. Queen  Katherine.  This  devidfe  is 
very  ancient,  and  its  origin  is  uncertain.  It 
has  been  variously  derived  from  bees,  toads, 
spear-heads,  and  iris  flowers.  The  latter  is 
the  usual  derivation,  and  the  ''lihes  of 
France  "  are  famous  in  history.  For  about 
five  hundred  years  they  were  quartered 
with  the  hons  of  England,  as  a  sign  of  the 
empty  claim  to  the  crown  of  EVance  by 
English  sovereigns. 

These  few  examples  by  no  means  exhaust 
the  hst  of  Eoyal  badges,  and  there  are  many 
others  beautifully  carved  to  be  found  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  For  instance,  there 
is  the  chained  and  crowned  swan  of  the  De 
Bohuns,  Henry  V.'s  cresset  or  nre-beacon, 
Eichard  II.'s  white  hart,  so  well  known  as 
an  inn-sign,  the  black  bull  of  Clare,  and 
Edward  IV.'s  white  lion,  also  common  as 
signs,  and  Margaret  of  Anjou's  punning 
badge  of  a  marguerite,  which  can  be  seen 
in  the  brass  gates  before-mentioned. 

Enough  has  been  said,  however,  to  show 
how  interesting  a  subject  this  is. 
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I.— Schools  for  the    Blind 


AMONG  the  hundreds  of  thoiisa,nd3  of 
children  in  London  for  whose  educa- 
tion the  London  School  Board  is 
responsible,  it  must  be  evident  that  there 
are  many  who  by  reason  of  bodily  or 
mental  infirmity  are  unfitted  to  receive 
instruction  In  the  ordinary  schools.  Not 
the  least  important  of  the  responsibilities 
which  the  School  Board  is  shortly  to  hand 
over  to  the  London  County  Council  wUl 
be  the  charge  of  the  elaborate  system  of 
special  schools  which  has  gradually  heen 
developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
afflicted  children. 

Blind  children,  of  whom  there  are  now 
about  230  on  the  rolls  of  the  London  Board 
Schools,  are  taught  at  specially-equipped 
centres,  which  accommodate  generally  from 
twenty  to  forty  children.     Attendance  is 
compulsory  between  the  Eiges  of  five  and 
sixteen.       Blind   children   are   often    very 
bright  and   clever,   and    make    most    apt 
pupils.    But  when  they  first  come  to  school 
they  seem  to  be  a  feeble  folk  indeed,  with 
frail  little  bodies  which,  from  want  of  exer- 
cise, have  not  developed  like  those  of  seeing 
children  of  their 
own      age,     and 
minds      which, 
from     the     same 
cause,  seem  to  be 
in  a  state  of  stag- 
nation.     In    the 
ordinary  worHng- 
clasB  home  there 
is  very  little  occu- 
pation    for     the 
bUnd    child,   and 
it  is  often  in  the 
best  homes  that 
the     blind    child 
has    the    poorest 
chance      of     de- 
velopment.    For 
his  parents,  with   . 
mistaken      kind- 
ness, shelter  him 
in  every  possible 
way,  treating  him 
as  quite  helpless  ootraT  koad  bi 


and  attending  to  his  every  want.  So  that 
it  often  happens  that  a  blind  child,  when 
he  first  comes  to  school,  is  afraid  to  walk 
across  a  room  alone,  is  almost  too  shy  and 
timid  to  talk,  it  may  be  has  hardly  even 
learned  to  feed  himself,  and  in  point  of 
general  information  is  not  in  advance  of  a 
sighted  child  of  two  or  three  years  of  age. 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  to  be  done 
with  many  of  the  little  bhnd  children  is 
not  to  teach  them  reading  and  writing,  but 
to  make  them  self-reliant.  They  are  taught 
to  find  things  in  cupboards  and  to  take 
messages  from  one  room  to  another ;  they 
go  out  to  play  with  the  other  children,  and 
never  have  anything  done  for  them  which 
they  can  do  for  themselves.  And  it  is 
astonishing  how  soon,  in  the  stimulating 
atmosphere  of  the  school,  the  dormant 
faculties  awake.  The  shy,  timid  child 
becomes  inquisitive,  self-reliant,  fearless, 
even  adventurous.  It  is  rather  terrifying 
to  the  observer  to  see  some  of  the  blind 
children  running  about  the  school  play- 
ground. But  they  come  to  surprisingly  little 
harm ;  the  child  who  looks  as  if  he  will 
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thingB  are  always 
happening.  "  I 
trod  OD  our  cat 
on  the  Btoirs  this 
morning,  and 
thought  it  was  a 
hlack  beetle,"  said 
a  Uttle  girl  to  her 
teacher.  Another 
child  was  sur- 
prised to  find 
that  a  horse's 
head  was  higher 
than  her  own ; 
she  had  pictured 
a  horse  as  about 
the  size  of  a  large 
dog.  So  they 
hve  in  a  wrorld 
of  surprises,  and 
are  continually 
adjusting  their 
notions  of  things 

H   BOAD,    OAMDBV   TOWN,    «.W.  :  jj,      Jjjg      Jjght      of 

D  CQAIK-CANIKQ  jjg^  expsriences. 
Models  of  animals 

run  right  into  a  wall  stops  short  in  time,  and  other  common  objects  are  kept  at  the 

warned  by  the  difference  in  the  sound  of  school,  but   of  course  they  cannot  all    be 

his  footsteps.     A  ladder  left  by  workmen  actual  size,  and   it    is  always   a   difficult 

offers  an  almost  irresistible  temptation  to  matter  to  convey  to  the  blind  correct  ideas 

some  of  the  blind  boys  to  explore  the  un-  of  relative  size. 

known  heights  to  which  it  leads.  Getting  Reading  is  taught  on  the  Braille  system, 
lost  has  no  terrors  for  them ;  on  the  con-  and  blind  children  learn  to  read  quite  as 
trary,  it  is  a  delightfully  exciting  experience,  fast  by  the  sense  of  touch  as  others  by  the 
A  little  boy,  who  lost  his  bearings  in  the  sense  of  sight.  Writing  consists  in  emboss- 
school  playground,  returned  after  a  while  ing  the  Braille  characters  on  stout!  paper 
to  his  teacher,  glowing  with  excitement,  with  the  aid  of  a  stile  and  a  writing- frame. 
He  had  happened  upon  a  short  flight  of  Arithmetic  is  done  by  means  of  types  some- 
steps,  and,  impelled  by  the  spirit  that  drove  thing  like  printers'  types,  which  are  inserted 
Columbus  across  the  Atlantic,  had  followed  in  a  perforated  metal  surface,  the  position 
them  into  tbe  unknown.  Entering  a  room,  of  the  type  indicating  its  numerical  value. 
he  had  met  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  Geography  is  studied  with  the  aid  of  relief 
passed  the  time  of  day,  and  who  invited  maps  and  globes. 

him  to  come  again.     He    had  penetrated  In    these   ordinary   school    subjects  tbe 

into  the  sanctum  of  the  head-master  of  the  blind  child  keeps  pretty  well  abreast  of  the 

boys'    school    adjoining   the    blind   centre,  sighted  child  of  the  same  age.     The  reading 

Two  boys  were  found  by  a  teacher  at  the  is  as  fluent  and  expressive,  the  arithmetic 

bottom  of  a  pit  in  the  playground  in  cheer-  aa  quick  and  accurate  as  in  the  ordinary 

ful  converse    with   the   workmen   engaged  school — mental  arithmetic  probably   more 

on    some  drainage  work.     They  were  not  so.      Object  lessons    are    given,    but    the 

hurt,  and  finding  that  the  strange  place  into  objects  have  to  be  such  as  can  be  passed 

which  they  had  fallen  was  inhabited,  they  round  and  handled  ;  the  most  popular  are 

were   quite   averse    from    leaving   it.     We  those  which  can  afterwards  be  eaten, 

pity    tlie    blind,   and   rightly,   but   for   the  Of  very  great  importance  in  the  education 

children,  at  any  rate,  their  afHiction  has  of  blind  children  are  the   "occupations," 

its    compensations.      Theirs    is    a    magic  which  are  designed  to  develop  sensitiveness 

world  where  new  and  strange  discoveries  are  of   touch    and   suppleness   of   fingers — tbe 

always  being  made  and  where  unexpected  faculties  on  which  the  ability  of  the  blind 
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to  earn  their  own  living  very  largely 
depends.  Bead-work,  paper-weaving,  straw- 
plaiting  to  make  baskets,  sewing — beginning 
with  krge  stitches  in  wool  and  leading 
gradually  to  the  finest  work — wool  mat- 
making  and  ohair-caning  are  the  occupations 
generally  taught. 

If  any  one  should  suppose  that  the  limit- 
ation ot  the  physical  faculties  malces  the 
school  life  of  the  blind  or  the  deaf  par- 
ticularly irksome,  he  would  make  a  great 
mistake.     There  are  probably  no  schools 
in  London  which  are  more  appreciated  by 
their  scholars  than  are  the  School  Board 
"  special  schools."     The  normal  child  may 
wish  to  stay  away  from  school  because  he 
has,  or  thinks  he  has,  more  pleasant  ways 
of    spending  the  time ;  but   the   deaf,  the 
blind,  and  tbe  crippled  are  almost  without 
resources  outside  their  school  life,  and  by 
tbem  enforced  absence  from  school  would 
be    regarded   as   a  real    calamity.     Blind 
children  ask  tor  holiday  tasks  ;  they  want 
to  take  their  Braille    reading-books    and 
writing -frame  a  home,  and  they  have  been 
known  to  petition  for  school  to  be  held  on 
Saturday.     There  is  also  another  factor  in 
the  popularity  of  the  special  schools.     Tbe 
classes  are  very  small,  as  instruction   is 
necessarily   to   a   great   extent   individual, 
and  so  the  personal  relationship  between 
teacher  and  taught  is  much  closer    and 
more  iatiinate  than  in  the  ordinary  school. 
Out      of      this 
intimacy      grows 
mutual       sym- 
pathy, even  affec- 
tion ;    thus   it  is 
geuerally  a  warm 
and        friendly 
atmosphere        in 
which  the  school 
life  of   the  blind, 
the  deaf,  and  the 
crippled  is  passed. 

During  tbe  last 
few  years  the 
oi^aisation  of 
the  blind  and 
deaf  work  of  the 
London  School 
Board  has  been 
greatly  improved. 
It  had  previously 
suffered  from 
some  want  of 
uniformity  and 
continuity      of  tdlsk  hill  bl 


plan.  The  Board  has  lately  appointed 
a  new  organiser,  Mr.  B.  P.  Jones,  for  all 
tbe  blind  and  deaf  schools,  and  under  his 
direction  several  important  developments 
have  taken  place.  Tne  chief  of  these  has 
been  the  establishment  of  residential  schools 
for  elder  scholars,  where  technical  training 
of  a  more  advanced  character  than  would 
be  practicable  at  a  day  school  can  be  given. 
It  IS  recognised  that  the  generally  sound 
educational  principle  of  training  a  child's 
faculties,  and  leaving  him  to  learn  bis 
particular  trade  or  calling  after  he  has  left 
school,  must  not  be  pushed  too  far  in  tbe 
case  of  the  physically  afflicted.  If  these 
children  are  to  earn  tbeir  own  living  at  all, 
they  must  be  given  a  good  start  on  the  road 
while  they  are  still  at  school. 

Tbe  School  Board  acquired  the  free- 
bold  of  Elm  Court,  Tulse  Hill,  a  pleasantly- 
situated  private  house  with  a  large  garden 
and  orchard  attached,  and  after  necessary 
alterations  had  been  made,  this  was  opened 
on  June  2, 1902,  as  a  home  for  blind  girls 
of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 
There  are  at  present  twenty  resident  and 
two  or  three  day  pupils,  but  it  is  proposed 
ultimately  to  increase  the  accommodation 
for  boatders  to  about  forty- five.  Elm 
Court  is  a  beautiful  home  in  every  way. 
The  household  arrangements  are  admirable, 
and  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  girls 
seems  to  have  been  studied  in  every  possible 
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way.  The  fine  old  wooded  garden  and 
the  orchard  beyond  are  a  continual  delight, 
for  though  the  girls  cannot  eee  the  beauty 
of  the  3oene,  they  can  breathe  the  pure, 
fresh  air,  walk  and  play  on  the  soft  grass, 
and  listen  to  the  singing  of  the  birds  in  the 
trees.  But  even  pleasanter  to  notice  than 
the  material  comforts  is  the  homely,  happy 
air  of  the  place.  The  girls  have  a  kind, 
motherly  matron  in  Mrs.  Hartland,  whom, 
unfortuoately,  they  are  shortly  to  lose,  as 
she  has  accepted  another  appointment 
under  the  Board.  One  cannot  be  long 
with  the  girls  at  Elm  Court  without  being 
sure  that  they  are  very  happy.    To  watch 


them  in  the  garden  during  playtime — some 
walking  in  twos  and  threes,  others  romp- 
ing, perhaps  even  chasing  each  other;  or 
at  tea  on  the  lawn  in  summer-time ;  or 
engaged  in  a  singing  game  iu  the  orchard ; 
or  sitting  round  Mrs.  Hartland,  or  their 
teacher,  Miss  Rothwell,  while  an  interest- 
ing story  is  being  read  to  them,  is  to  receive 
a  striking  object  lesson  in  the  triumph  of 
a  happy  spirit  over  the  infirmities  of  the 
flesh.  Some  of  the  girls  can  see  a  little, 
and  these  help  those  who  are  totally  blind. 
But  all  alike  seem  as  happy  as  the  day  is 
long,  and  one  of  the  most  cheerful  people 
I  ever  saw  is  a  girl  at  Elm  Court,  who, 
besides  being  quite  blind,  is  paralysed  on 
one  side,  so  that  one  arm  is  quite  helpless 
and  one  leg  is  lame. 
46 


It  is  interesting  to  oote  how  oomplebelj 
the  elder  girls  have  outgrown  the  nen'ons, 
timorous  ways  that  we  have  noted  as 
characterising  blind  children  when  they 
first  come  to  school.  Most  of  them  have 
the  bright,  open,  fearless  manner  of  the 
healthy  modem  school-girl.  They  live  very 
largely  in  the  open  air,  have  plenty  of  good 
food,  and  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  at 

Shysical  exercise  and   gymnastics ;    they 
elight  in   boys'    books,   especially   books 
about  boys  who  get    into    mischief,  and 
some  have  just  a  touch  of  the  "  tomboy " 
in  their  composition.  . 
The  present  school  premises  ore  rather 
poor,      being     in 
fact    a     billiard- 
room  and  a  coach- 
house.   But  these 
are    merely    tem- 
porary;  it  is  in- 
tended,   as    soon 
as  the  necessary 
arrangements  can 
be  made,  to  go  out 
to   school    to  an 
ordinary        blind 
centre,  using  Elm 
Court  as  a  home 
only. 

As    the     greaii 

aim  of  the  scbool 

is  to  fit  the  girls 

for  earning  tbeir 

own  hving,  special 

attention   is  paid 

to    the    technical 

teaching,     which 

HAKtHo  occupies       about 

half  the  working 

week.     Chair-caning  and  basket-work  are 

taught  by  a  mechanic,  and  knitting,  sewing, 

wool  rug-making,  and  typewriting  by  the 

ordinary   teachers.      The    girls   also   learn 

cooking  and   laundry  work  at  one  of   the 

Board's  domestic  economy  centres.     These 

might  seem  dangerous  occupations  for  blind 

girls,  but  they  are  found  quite  able  to  do 

the  work  without  accident.     As  they  also 

make  their  own    beds  and  perform  many 

other  domestic  duties  in   the   home,  they 

become  very  capable  and  independent  little 

housewives. 

Side  by  side  with  this  special  work 
designed  to  make  the  girls  independent 
and  useful  when  they  leave  school,  the 
ordinary  book -work  is  continued.  Some 
of    the    girls    show    very    good    taste    In 
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literature.   They  are  very  fond,  for  instance,     children  at  the  annual  Scripture  ezamin- 
of   The   Idylls   of  the  King,  and   when  I     ation  and  in  the  essay-writing  competition 
was  at  the  Bchool  last  July  the  first  class     promoted  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
were  bueily  writing  out  "  Guinevere  "  from      of   Cruelty    to   Animals.      At    my   request 
dictation,  and  hoping   to   finish   it   before      several  of  the  girls  wrote  an  account  of 
the  holidays.    The  Braille    sheets,   wheo     a  day  in   their  Hfe  at  Elm  Court,     The 
finished,  would  be  fastened   toeelber  and      papers  are  interesting  as  examples  of  type- 
form  a  book  that  they  could  read  again  and     writing  and  of  composition,  as  well  as  for  the 
again — ^a  valued  addition  to  their  personal      glimpse  of  the  dally  routine  as  seen  from 
possessions.     BraiUe  books  are  expensive     the  girls'  standpoint.     The  typewriting  in 
and  not  very  numerous,  so  that  the  girls      several   cases  is  quite   equal   in   neatness 
like  to  manufacture  their  own.    They  have     and  accuracy  to  that  of  the  average  sighted 
a   small  library  of  standard  works,  which      typist,  and  suggests  the  possibility  of  type- 
is    well   patronised,  for  all    the   pupils   at      writing  from  dictation  becoming  a  means 
Elm  Court  ore  well  past  the  stage  when     of  livelihood  for  some  of  the  better -educated 
reading     was      a 
matter     of     diffi- 
culty.    But    their 
great  delight  is  to 
be    read   to,   and 
often  of  an  even- 
ing Miss  Bothwell 
will  read  to  them 
while   they  work 
at   rug-making  or 
knitting.  At  meal- 
times too,  and  all 
sorts  of  odd  times, 
the    matron    will 
read  aloud   some 
storj'  of  adventure 
or      of      healthy 
domestic  interest. 
So      that      these 
sightless    girls 
become    probably 
more      familiar 
with   books    than 
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average         seeing 

children    of    their 

own     age.      Miss 

Bothwell  reads  the  newspaper  to  them  from     blind  girls.     I  transcribe  one  of  the  essays 

time  to  time,  so  that  they  are  kept  informed     without  alteration,  except  that  a  tew  words 

of  the  march  of  events  from  day  to  day,  and     are  omitted  and  a  few  sentences  added  from 

they    carry   on   a  regular    correspondence      otherpapers  to  make  the  day's  record  more 

with  some  sighted  children  in  a  Lancashire      complete  : 

school.     Thus  the  ideal  of  life  which  they 

form  for   themselves  is  of  a  busy,  varied 

life,  pulsating  with  interest .  and  touching 

the  seeing  world  at  many  points,  the  very 

aDtithesis  of  the  cloistered  and  secluded 

existence  which  is  so  often  the  lot  of  the 

physically  afflicted. 

intellectual  keenness  and 


"This  i*  an  account  of  how  we  spend  Monday 
at  Elm  Court.  We  get  up  at  half-paat  bik,  and 
after  washing  and  having  our  hair  done,  aome  of 
UB  have  a  little  work  to  do  before  breakfast.  M; 
work  is  to  take  up  the  mats  that  we  hare  beside- 
our  beds  and  roll  them  up.  Then  it  the  other  girls 
are  not  read;  we  wait  and  all  go  down  together. 
We  have  a  few  minutes  to  walk  round  the  garden 
^  before  breakfast,  which   we  have  at  a  quarter  to 

information  the  girls  at  Elm   Court  would      eight  generally.    At  breakfast-time,  when  it  is  fine, 

compare  very  well  with  those  in  the  upper      *«  'T'  ^°  ^«  '**!  «*  ""^  '*',='  ^^^  =^8-    "  ia 
,*^       ,       'j-  Ti       jQvi      lt^f  lovely  to  be  out  there.     We  have  prayers  and  a 

classes  of  any  ordinary  Board  School.    They      hymn  before  breakfast.     After  breakt^  one  girl 
have   competed   successfully   with    sighted      stays  down  to  clear,  and  the  reet  of  us  go  npstair» 
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to  make  our  beds.  Then  we  put  on  our  boots  and  we  have  pinyerB  uid  leave  school  at  half-past  four- 
do  what  we  lika  until  school-time,  when  Mrs.  We  do  what  we  like  until  five;  then  we  have  tea. 
Hartkad  rings  a  bell  sod  we  get  in  a  line  in  front  Then,  aswedo  nothaveeveningauhoolon  Mondayis, 
of  the  playroom,  and  Mrs.  Hartland  sees  if  we  are  we  co  into  the  orchard  and  do  what  we  please 
tidy.  Before  playtime  in  school  the  lessons  we  until  eight  o'clock,  at  which  time  we  go  to  bed. 
have  are  Scripture,  mental  arithmetic,  and  or-  After  nine  we  are  not  supposed  to  speak." 
diiiary  arithmetic-  Then  w;e  have  a  quarter  of  an  A  school  which  aims  at  doing  a  similar 
.t"ZS"  ^E'i'X  "A".Vg"S",'h"  ™A  '•>'  »l<ie'  bM  boy.  w..  opened  la„ 
reading,  and  composition,  which  some  of  as  do  in  December  at  Linden  Lodge,  a  pleasant 
typewriting.  We  have  dinner  at  a  quarter-past  house  overlooking  Wandsworth  Common, 
twelve  ancf  finish  about  one  o'clock.     Then   from  jjere,  in  addition  to  ordinary  school  subjects, 

si'Ve7.T^'rh?h.:n;rp4;;X°Ti'l:  '•■-'boy.  „  uught  ch.i,-c.„i„g  .„d 

On  Monday  aftemoona  I  go  to  Mr.  Cheek,  a  gentle-  basket-work,    wood-work,    bent    iron-work, 

inau  who  comes  to  teach  us  basket-making.     Then  and  typewriting. 
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BY  JOHN   A.    STBUAKT 


IF  the   epithet   "genteel"   were  not  fallen 
into  dishonour  I  should  without  hesitation 

describe    ours  as    a    genteel    society.      I 
submit  we  have  all  the  elements  of  gentility  in 
the  good  old  sense  of  the  good  old  times.    We 
pride  ourselves  on  being  abreast  of  the  age  in 
all  matters  of  Church,  State,  art,  literature,  and 
the  popular  phases  of  science.     We  subscribe  in 
a  body  to  the  best  circulating  library,  which 
shall  be  nameless  here,  because  there  are  to  be 
no  free  advertisements  either  of  institutions  or 
individuals  in  this  department.     We  keep  an 
observant  eye  on  the  fads  and  follies  of  fashion, 
and    even    philanthropy    is    not    beneath    us. 
Figuratively  speaking  at  least  some  of  us  tuck 
in  our  immaculate  skirts  at  the  touch  of  vulgar- 
ity, and  disdain  the  coarse  entertainments  of  a 
world  lost  to  what  one  of  our  number  felicitously 
calls  the  higher  ideals.  In  the  best  sense,  there- 
fore, I  think,  we  are  entitled  to  call  ourselves 
genteel. 

That  discredited  word,  I  am  told,  smacks  too 
suggestively  of  Hichardson,  old  Samuel,  the 
ultra-sentimental  analyst  of  the  feminine  heart. 
A  generation  ago  it  smacked  of  Jane  Austen, 
and  I  hold  her  influence  is  a  wholesome  one 
despite  the  withering  contempt  of  my  brilliant 
young  friend  Jones,  who  never  misses  a  chance 
of  sneering  at  the  little  woman  in  the  columns 
of  the  Twinkling  Star. 

It  seems  but  the  other  day  that  Jones  gradu- 
ated from  a  certain  Board  School,  which  there  is 
no  need  to  mention,  under  auguries  that  scarcely 
pointed  to  intellectual  distinction.  Indeed  his 
teacher  prophesied  distinction  of  quite  another 
sort  for  Mr.  Jones.  But  mark  the  short-sighted- 
ness of  school-masters.  The  boy  who  was  bom 
to  be  hanged  by  a  happy  turn  of  fortune  entered 
the  service  of  the  Twinkling  Star  Publishing 
Company,  where  in  due  course  he  grew  familiar 
with  brooms,  dusters,  slang,  and  bad  cigarettes. 
He  also  grew  familiar  with  young  gentlemen 
from  *'the  great  universities/'  and  marking 
their  omniscience  with  wonder,  though  not  with 
awe  (Jones  is  never  awed),  he  was  fired  to 
emulation.  "  If  they  does  it, why  shouldn't  I  ?  " 
Jones  remarked  to  himself;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence behold  him  literary  editor  of  the 
Twiffkling  Star,  a  paper  designed  on  the  latest 
lines  of  imperial  progress,  price  one  half-penny. 
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His  mission  is  to  educate  the  masses,  and  in  his 
own  classic  language  he  lets  'em  have  it  strong. 
One  of  his  pet  aversions  is  Jane  Austen.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  illustrious  career  he  heard 
one  of  the  aforesaid  omniscient  young  gentlemen 
describe  her  as  *'a  ridiculous  old  maid  who 
tried  to  write  novels  and  failed."  That  was 
enough  ;  Jones  had  got  his  cue,  and  the  rest  to 
a  man  of  intelligence  and  enterprise  was  easy. 
So  Jane  Austen  is  pilloried  in  the  Twinkling 
Star  as  '*a  ridiculous  old  maid  who  tried  to 
write  novels  and  failed.''  I  have  expostulated 
in  a  timid  way  with  Jones,  and  informed  him 
that  profoundly  as  I  admire  his  success  in 
educating  our  masters,  the  masses,  I  cannot  for 
a  moment  subscribe  to  his  opinion  of  the  author 
of  Sense  and  Senaibility,  I  could  easily  make 
out  a  case,  founding  myself  on  what  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  Loi*d  Macaulay  said  of  her. 
But  as  I  have  no  desire  to  open  my  modest 
booth  with  a  controversy  (being  emphatically  a 
man  of  peace,  though  neither  a  Quaker  nor  a 
party  to  the  Hague  Conference),  I  bow  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  dismiss  Jane  Austen,  and  rule 
out  the  unfortunate  word  on  which  Buskin,  plus 
Jones,  plus  Smith,  plus  Bobinson  have  poured 
vials  of  scorn. 

Words,  like  families,  suffer  grievous  vicissi- 
tude. After  flourishing  famously  they  come 
down  in  the  world,  hover  a  while  between 
respectability  and  disgrace,  lead  a  furtive  exist- 
ence among  the  slums  and  back  alleys  of 
language,  to  be  finally  abandoned  in  dishonour. 
That  is  why  philology  ranks  with  genealogy  as 
one  of  the  most  romantic  and  entrancing  of 
studies.  The  history  of  a  word  is  not  infre- 
quently a  history  of  fashion  as  well.  When 
Carlyle  retired  to  the  desert  of  Craigenputtock 
to  write  Sartor  and  the  best  of  the  Essays,  his 
patron,  Francis  Jeffrey,  the  once  famous  thun- 
derer  of  the  once  famous  Edinhurgh  Review, 
wrote  to  him  pix)testing  against  the  injustice  to 
Mrs.  Carlyle.  **Why,"  asked  the  director  of 
polite  literature,  "should  you  persist  in  keep- 
ing your  blooming  Eve  in  that  blasted  wilder- 
ness?'' The  sentence  is  a  flashlight  on  the 
past,  showing  yet  again  how  the  elegance 
of  one  generation  becomes  the  debased  currency 
of  the  next 

One  regrets,  I  had  almost  said  resents,  the 
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degradations  of  that  ancient  cynic  Time.  In 
regard  to  things  old  and  out  of  fashion  I  avow 
myself  of  Lamb's  mind.  I  often  dote  on  what 
the  rest  of  the  world  passes  by.  To  me  the 
loveliest  of  the  many  lovely  things  in  Words- 
worth are  those  four  haunting  lines  on  ''The 
Solitary  Beaper/'  a  Highland  lass  singing  a 
snatch  of  Gaelic  song  as  she  plied  the  sickle — 

'*  Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  ? 
Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 
For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, 
And  battles  long  ago. " 

There  you  have  the  essence  of  half  a  thousand 
romances — love,  war,  the  surprises  of  time, 
the  hazards  of  fate,  the  ironies  of  fortune. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  characteristic  wistful 
backward  longing  of  the  Gael  has  ever  been 
better  rendered  even  by  the  Ossians  or  the 
Henans.  An  age  of  mushroom  millionaires  and 
riotous  motoring  turns  its  back  contemptuously 
on  the  pasty  as  something  dead  and  done  with. 
Only  a  reflective  person  here  and  there  seems 
to  be  aware  that  all  old  things  were  once  new, 
and  that  many  things  now  fallen  into  disrepute 
aided  the  race  in  attaining  its  present  high 
pitch  of  happiness. 

The  cynic  remarks,  of  course,  that  few  things 
are  really  permanent  or  indispensable.  The 
sun,  the  moon,  the  clouds  of  rain,  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  green  earth,  these  according  to  the 
best  authorities  are  essential.  No  man,  you 
perceive,  is  included  in  the  category,  and 
regarding  woman  there  is  a  signiflcant  silence, 
as  though  science  itself  were  still  in  doubt  about 
her.  An  audacious  Frenchman,  M.  Alfred 
Fouill^e,  has  indeed  had  the  temerity  to  publish 
A  Scientific  Study  and  Defence  of  Woman, 
Luckily  for  him,  perhaps,  the  '^  defence  "  is 
more  in  evidence  than  the  study.  He  refutes, 
among  other  things,  the  slander  of  Schopenhauer, 
who  declared  that  women  *'are  children  all 
their  lives — puerile,  futile,  limited.''  Has  not 
that  assertion  something  of  the  tang  of  sour 
grapes  i'  Did  some  fair  divinity  spurn  the 
amorous  philosopher,  causing  his  wounded 
vanity  thencef ortii  to  traduce  the  sex  P  Li  any 
case  the  world  cherishes  its  good  women.  I 
put  this  question  one  evening  at  dinner.  Was 
there  ever  a  remarkable  man  who  had  not  a 
remarkable  mother?  Li  reading  biography 
one  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  speaking  generally 
man  is  what  woman  makes  him.  I  believe  that 
nearly  all  men  who  become  distinguished  are 
indebted  first  to  their  mothers,  and  next  to  their 
sisters,  their  sweethearts,  and  their  wives. 
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At  that  the  young  lady  who  teaches  classics 
in  the  Belvedere  High  Schools  for  Girls  glanced 
at  the  little  Curate  on  my  right,  her  face  glow- 
ing consciously.  I  knew  the  pair  sometimes 
talked  softly  and  privately  together,  and  that 
they  dreamed  of  the  time  when  the  appreciation 
of  persons  in  power  should  enable  them  to 
entertain  friends  in  some  snug  vicarage. 

"You  were  referring,"  she  remarked  slyly, 
*'  to  the  circumstance  that  no  man  is  included 
in  the  category  of  indispensables." 

I  thanked  her  for  bringing  me  back  to  my 
point.  Alas,  I  owned,  it  is  too  true.  Were 
the  first  of  living  men,  be  he  Potentate  or  Pope, 
to  disappear  to-morrow,  there  is  absolutely  no 
I'eason  to  suppose  the  music  of  the  spheres 
would  fall  into  the  least  discord  or  the  universe 
hold  on  its  way  one  whit  less  securely  or 
serenely  because  of  that  deplorable  eyent. 
Even  we  who  talk  as  if  the  earth  would  stop, 
shattered  on  its  axis,  if  such  and  such  a  person- 
age were  removed,  would  probably  go  on  as 
usual,  eating,  sleeping,  working,  playing;  in 
short,  like  the  philosophic  Pangloss,  more  or 
less  optimistically  cultivating  our  gardens  and 
finding  marvellous  consolation  in  the  fact  of 
being  alive  and  warm  while  the  great  man 
had  gone  down  into  darkness  and  silence.  Nay, 
should  we  not  probably  vociferate  the  old  cry, 
first  properly  interpreted  by  the  historian  of 
the  French  gEevolution,  Le  Rot  est  mort:  nw 
le  Roiy  particularly  the  second  part  P  The  King 
is  dead :  the  King,  God  bless  him,  is  alive  and 
flourishing,  as  we  signify  by  sending  our  caps 
into  the  aii*.  The  purblind  call  this  inconsistent 
In  truth  it  is  the  highest  consistency,  since 
it  means  the  everlasting  triumph  of  ideals. 
'^ Kings  pass:  but  kingship  remains."  To 
eveiy  holder  of  the  regal  office  there  is  & 
successor,  to  symbolise  the  people^s  ideal.  1b 
the  end,  humanly  speaking,  nothing  but  ideals 
endures,  and  hence,  by  an  instinct  of  human 
nature,  springs  the  pathetic  interest  attaching 
to  the  vast  cemetery  of  the  past.  What  is  » 
churchyard  but  a  record  of  realised  ideals. 
Again,  what  is  history  but  a  motley  procession 
of  the  ages  presented  in  kaleidoscopic  show  by 
men  skilled  in  the  art  of  putting  things  P  '.'This 
variety  is  the  salt  which  gives  savour  to  history. 
As  though  for  the  express  purpose  of  obviating 
dulness,  historians  have  developed  the  art  of 
disagreeing.  Sometimes  the  diflferenoes  are 
wide  and  the  antipathies  fierce.  Freeman  on 
Froude  is  only  a  little  less  entertaining  than 
Froude  on  Freeman.  Which  tells  the  truth, 
think  you,  or  are  both  subject  to  the  correction 
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of  a  third  P  I  do  not  speak  of  wilful  misrepre- 
sentation. Eyen  partisans  of  the  Clarendon 
type  imagine  they  are  telling  the  truth. 

^*  To  a  thinking  mind/'  said  the  little  Curate 
thoughtfully,  **  nothing  is  more  impresfiiye  than 
precisely  that  ceaseless  march  of  the  generations 
to  which  you  haye  incidentally  referred.  We 
may  do  many  things ;  but  one  thing  we  cannot 
do,  we  cannot  stay  or  delay.  We  are,  as  it 
were,  on  a  moying  platform  which  carries  us 
on  in  spite  of  ourselyes.  And  yet  few  of  us  are 
dismayed  or  downcast.  The  fact  says  yolumes 
for  the  inherent  cheerfulness  and  hope  of  the 
human  family." 

My  friend  the  Colonel  bowed  in  assent  across 
the  table.  "  Yes,  sir,'*  he  put  in  with  conviction, 
**  to  my  mind  the  very  best  assets  of  the  race 
are  cheerfulness  and  hope.  Bless  me,  what 
should  we  do  without  them  ?  What  is  called  a 
sanguine  disposition  is  really  one  of  the  greatest 
of  earthly  blessings.'' 

**  Tou  mean  a  sang^uinary  disposition,"  said 
the  young  man  whom  we  priyately  call  Solomon 
because  of  his  oyerwhelming  wisdom.  "  Now 
that  does  tell.  As  a  primal  yirtue  it  has  been 
the  making  of  the  British  Empire." 

The  Colonel  smiled  benignantly.      He  had 

himself  had  a  hand  in  the  making  of  the  British 
Empire,  though  he  would  be  the  last  to  remind 
you  of  the  circumstance.  His  name  was  some- 
thing quite  different,  but  among  ourselyes  we 
called  him  Newcome,  Colonel  Newcome,  from  a 
fancied  likeness  to  the  braye,  loyable,  child-like 
hero  of  Thackeray. 

In  the  seryioe  of  his  country  he  surrendered 
two  fingers  and  an  eye,  won  the  bronze  cross 

**  for  yalour,* '  led  forlorn  hopes  and  gained  glory 
in  dispatches,  yet  because  no  women-folk  of 
consequence  watched  him  at  home,  the  powers 
that  dispense  promotion  conyeniently  forgot  his 
claims. 

''You  mean,"  he  responded  quietly,  "that 
the  fellows  with  the  bullet-heads  go  through  to 
a  finish.  Thaf  s  perfectly  true.  They  do.  And 
from  personal  experience  let  me  warn  you 
against  the  folly  of  Mling  out  with  a  buUet- 
headed  man.  He*s  as  dangerous  as  the  man 
who  turns  white  with  passion."  The  young  man 
returned  that  red  seems  the  angrier  colour. 
"  Seeming  and  reality  are  not  the  same  in  this 
case,"  the  Colonel  assured  him.  ''Therefore 
when  you  haye  a  dispute  with  a  man  and  he 
suddenly  turns  white,  it  would  be  wise  to  desist. 
A  white  heat  is  always  a  deadly  heat.  You 
were  referring  to  the  past,''  he  added,  turning 
towards  me.     "Your  sentiments  in  the  matter 


are  exactly  mine.  In  these  days  some  people  talk 
and  act  as  if  the  past  were  not  the  parent  of  the 
present,  and  the  law  of  heredity  were  obsolete.'' 

"Is  there  a  law  of  heredity?"  asked  the 
youthful  Solomon,  turning  his  eyes  to  the  ceil- 
ing. He  liked  to  put  these  startling  questions, 
just  as  commonplace  people  aim  at  originality 
by  inyerting  platitude,  and  so  getting  a  name 
for  paradox. 

"  Is  there  a  law  of  heredity  ?  "  he  asked,  and 
twinkled  like  one  who  knows  he  has  put  a 
poser.  Now  if  he  had  inquired  whether  there 
is  a  law  of  grayitation,  whether  the  blood  circu- 
lates, or  the  heart  beats,  whether  frost  pinches, 
or  fire  bums,  we  might  haye  maintained  our 
composure;  but  to  imply  there  was  a  doubt 
about  our  being  the  children  of  our  own  fathers 
and  mothers  was  too  much. 

"  I  ask,"  said  the  young  man,  not  ill-pleased 
at  his  success  in  shocking  us,  "because  some 
fellow  with  a  German  name  and  an  acute 
attack  of  the  curye  of  yariations  says  heredity 
is  almost  as  unsatisfactory  in  a  crisis  as  a  fifth- 
grade  bookmaker  on  a  racecourse.'* 

"Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  of  the 
statistics  of  lunacy  in  Germany  ? "  the  Colonel 
asked  suggestiyely. 

"  Nothing,  sir.  But  as  to  this  heredity  busi- 
ness, we're  rather  lucky,  I  think,  that  it  goes 
with  a  loose  rein,  so  to  speak.  You  open  your 
eyes :  but  think  of  the  arboreal  period  of  our 
reyered  ancestors,  and  teU  me  if  you  long  for 
the  good  old  manners  and  customs?  If  the 
law  of  heredity  held  tight,  you  know,  we  should 
still  be  swinging  by  the  rear  in  forests,  pre- 
hensile fashion.  Then  there's  another  thing. 
People  used  to  haye  the  idea  they  inherited  all 
sorts  of  diseases,  gout,  rheumatism,  consump- 
tion and  the  like.  That  notion's  exploded. 
Now,  it  appears,  each  of  us  begins  with  a  sound 
constitution,  and  what  our  tabernacle  friends 
would  call  a  clean  slate.  The  sins  of  the  fathers 
are  no  longer  yisited  upon  the  children,  at  any 
rate  so  far  as  disease  is  concerned." 

"Singular,"  said  the  Colonel,  with  unusual 
dryness.  "Very  singular.  For  my  own  part 
I  haye  neyer  found  a  pure  stream  issuing  from 
a  turbid  spring.  If  your  friend  with  the  German 
name  assured  me  he  saw  nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  turbidness  of  the  fountain-head  was  in 
any  way  communicated  to  the  stream  flowing 
thence,  I  should  be  disposed  in  all  politeness 
to  suggest  to  the  good  man  the  wisdom  of  buy- 
ing a  new  pair  of  spectacles.  It  was  said  of 
old  that  the  eye  sees  what  the  eye  brings  the 
power  of  seeing.   And  on  the  general  question  I 
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venture  to  remark  that  it  would  be  an  exceed- 
ingly hazardous  proceeding,  if  one  were  a  family 
man,  to  behave  as  if  the  effects  of  foUy  or  crime 
ended  with  one's  self.  Family  histories  divulge 
the  lifelong  regrets  of  many  generations  over 
such  an  error/' 

The  Colonel  carried  the  company  with  him, 
as  he  invariably  did.  His  courtesy,  his  old- 
fashioned  suavity,  his  transparent,  childlike 
honesty  generally  carried  him  to  victory  even 
when  his  arguments  failed  utterly ;  for  indeed 
he  was  no  logician.  But  he  knew  what  he 
believed,  and  held  to  it  with  a  soldier's  devotion 
to  duty.  So  we  smiled  and  nodded  assent  over 
the  fountain-and-stream  illustration  with  the 
pertinent  application  of  the  moral. 

Presently,  however,  the  young  lady  classic, 
who  reads  Plato  like  a  Browning,  with  her  feet 
on  the  fender,  said  with  the  kind  of  smile  which 
is  so  much  more  than  science  or  even  classics, 
*' Isn't  it  a  consoling  thought,  Colonel,  to  say 
the  least,  that  each  of  us  starts  in  life  un- 
trammelled and  unburdened  by  the  defects  of 
our  predecessors !  It  really  appals  one  to  think 
of  the  transmitted  disease  and  deformity  that 
on  the  strict  hereditary  principle  must  have 
accumulated  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth 
century.  We  late-comers  should  certainly  fare 
badly  under  that  law.*' 

"There's  a  divinity  doth  shape  our  ends," 
quoth  the  Curate,  **both  marvellously  and 
mercifully.  Like  our  friend,"  here  he  glanced 
at  the  young  man  called  Solomon,  '*I  have 
been  struck  by  the  latest  theories  concerning 
heredity  and  the  transmission  of  disease,  and 
more  than  ever  struck  with  this  fact,  that  every 
new  discovery  of  science  is  but  a  fresh  proof  of 
the  beneficence  of  the  Great  Disposer.  If  I  had 
my  preacher's  robes  on  (I  would  never  dream 
of  assuming  them  at  the  dinner-table)  I  could 
deliver  a  pretty  homily  on  that  text.  There  is 
a  time  for  everything.  We  are  now  dining  and 
talking  at  our  ease.  Yet  in  all  moments,  whether 
of  ease  or  of  stress  and  business,  there  remains 
the  mystery  of  life — 

*  Where  good  and  ill,  together  blent, 
Wage  an  undying  strife. 

*  *  *  *  * 

For  rivers  twain  are  gushing  still, 

And  pour  a  mingled  flood  : 
Good  in  the  very  depths  of  ill — 

III  in  the  heart  of  good.*" 

** Whose  is  the  poetry?"  asked  the  young 
man  quickly. 

"  It  occurs,"  returned  the  Curate,  "in  a  be- 
witching book  by  a  great  man  who  had  the  bad 
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taste  to  turn  renegade,  John  Henry,  Cardinal 
Newman.    The  book  is  called  Callista" 

**  Newman,"  remarked  the  young  lady  classic, 
with  a  tender  unconscious  glance  at  the  Curate, 
' '  immediately  suggests  Eingsley.  *  What  a  pity 
two  such  men  should  have  gratified  the  vulgar 
by  quarrelling  in  public." 

"Isn't  it  a  greater  pity,"  I  responded,  "that 
the  man  who  was  really  iu  the  right  should 
have  had  the  worst  of  it  ?  I  suppose  honesty 
counts  for  little  in  the  game  of  dialectics." 

'*  There's  another  strange  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  case,"  said  the  young  lady,  her 
eye  kindling  with  interest.  **You  know,  of 
course,  that  Newman's  conversion  to  Eoman 
Catholicism  was  really  due  to  the  Waverhi 
Novels,  No  Walter  Scott,  no  Cardinal  Newman. 
I  think  that  may  safely  be  said." 

'*  In  that  connexion  you  remember  Borrow's 
attack  on  Scott,"  said  the  Curate. 

"  Borrow,"  interpolated  the  Colonel,  with  a 
sudden  fierceness  that  suggested  the  roused 
war-horse :  '*  I  take  leave  to  assert  that  George 
Borrow  is  the  biggest  quack,  the  vainest  cox- 
comb who  ever  deluded  an  undiscerning  public. 
His  books  are  one  long  shout,  '  See  what  a 
wonderful  fellow  am  I,'  and  his  attack  on  a 
man  whose  shoe-latchet  he  was  not  worthy 
to  unloose  shows  more  vanity  than  zeal  for 
the  Protestant  faith.  A  literary  mountebank 
always  on  the  pose  before  the  crowd  in  the 
market-place,  that's  George  Borrow.  He  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  free  even  for  a  moment 
from  swelled  head." 

"And  yet,"  said  the  young  lady,  "Mr. 
Augustine  Birrell  calls  him  a  king  of  literature." 

The  Colonel  replied  that  Mr.  Augustine 
Birrell  would  do  well  to  revise  that  judgment 
forthwith;  whereupon  the  Curate,  finding  the 
atmosphere  ominously  warm,  remarked  that 
Newman's  conversion  was  another  instance  of 
the  subtle,  far-reaching  influence  of  what  is 
called  light  literature. 

"Does  it  not  come  to  this,"  I  said,  "that 
little  as  so-called  practical  men  suspect  it,  the 
world  is  ruled  by  sentiment?  That  is  why 
Shakespeare  remains  the  profoundest,  most 
permanent  influence  in  English  life.  Multitudes 
who  never  read  a  line  of  his  works  are  yet 
swayed  by  his  sentiments.  The  world  is  built 
on  an  idea,  the  best  light  literature  is  an  ex- 
pression of  that  idea  :  hence  its  abiding  charm 
and  power  even  with  such  a  strong  mind  as 
Newman's." 

"  Of  that  we  may  have  more  to  say  another 
day,"  quoth  the  Curate. 
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ASTEANGER  who  should  have  peered 
in  upon  Evelyn  Lambton  aa  oar  story 
opens  could  hardly  have  failed  to  he 
struck  by  her  personal  appearance.     She 
sat  in  a  very  old  eaey-chair,  the  mellow 
rays  of  the  autumn  afternoon  exm  pouring 
through    the  semi-opaque  window  of   her 
shabby  room,   lighting   up   her   abundant 
dark  hair,  her  gracefuliymoulded  form,  and 
her  thin,  sad  face,  on  the  piqaant  beauty  of 
which  it  would  have  been  diflSoult  to  say 
whether  sin  or  sorrow  bad  set  the  deepest 
mark.     There  were  unmistakable  signs  of 
both — of  wilful  pas- 
sion,    of      resentfu 
suffering,     of     hare 
and  sorrowful  endur 
ance.    Yet    the  fac( 
was  but  young,  anc 
all  its  lines  suggestec 
refinement        anc 
meQtal     superiority 
while   the    hand  or 
which     she     Ughtl] 
rested       her       chin 
though   bearing  un 
equivocal     signs     o 
work,    was    prettilj 
and     delicately 
formed. 

As  we  look  in  upot 
her,  Evelyn  Lamb 
ton's  fine  violet  eyei 
were  wistfully  follow 
ing  the  movementi 
of  the  only  beinj 
left  to  her  in  all  tbi 
weary  world — a  gir 
of  some  six  or  sevet 
years  of  age,  whi 
was  playing  with  i 
few  toys  which,  liki 
everything  else  ii 
the  neighbourhood  o 
Bodworth  Bead,  ha< 
a  dingy, dilapidated, 
poverty  •  stricken 
appearance. 

"Shall  we  go    * 
to    the     Park, 
Uamma  ?  "  asked 
the  child,  suddenly  "it's 


wearying  of  her  toys,  and  moving  to  her 
mother's  side. 

The  shade  of  sadness  deepened  on  the 
young  mother's  brow  as  she  caressingly 
stroked  back  the  silken  hair  from  the  lovely 
little  face  and  kissed  the  full,  smooth  forehead. 

"It's  too  far,  darling,"  she  said;  "Mam- 
ma's tired." 

The  child  looked  thoughtful  for  a  moment 
as  she  toyed  with  a  bit  of  coloured  ribbon 
at  her  mother's  neck. 

"Whydon'twegoinacarriage.J 
she  asked  at  leng&. 
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"  In  a  carriage,  Evie  ?  "  returned  the 
mother,  looking  curiously  into  her  daugh- 
ter's beautiful  but  rather  melancholy  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  little  one.  "  We  did  when 
Papa  went  with  us." 

Mrs.  Lambton  looked  pained  and  aston- 
ished. "  Hush,  Evie,"  she  said,  drawing 
the  little  thing  closer  to  her  and  leaning 
her  suddenly-flushed  cheek  against  the 
child's  shapely  head.  **  Mustn't  talk  of 
Papa.  I  thought  you  had  forgotten  all 
about  him.  We  must  never  speak  of 
him  any  more,"  continued  the  mother  as 
her  daughter  silently  shook  her  head  in 
deprecation  of  the  idea  that  she  had  for- 
gotten. 

"  Why  not.  Mamma  ? "  persisted  the 
child. 

"  Because  Mamma  will  be  very,  very 
angry  if  you  do,"  was  the  reply,  given  in 
a  tone  evidently  intended  to  be  very  im- 
pressive. 

There  was  a  brief  silence,  during  which 
the  daughter  seemed  to  be  pondering  this 
mysterious  prohibition.  But  another  bright 
idea  presently  flashed  into  the  vivacious 
little  face.  "  Let  us  go  in  the  tram  again, 
Mamma,"  said  the  child. 

*'  No,  darling ;  not  to-day.  Mamma  has 
her  work  to  do,"  and,  with  a  deep  and 
weary  sigh,  Mrs.  Lambton  put  the  child 
from  her  and  turned  to  an  unopened  parcel 
of  needlework  on  a  side  table.  She  was  in 
the  act  of  untying  it  when  there  was  a  rap 
at  the  door,  which  opened  at  the  same 
moment,  and,  evidently  to  her  discomposure, 
the  landlady  of  the  house  appeared,  a  podgy 
httle  body  with  a  face  which,  in  spite  of 
its  commonplace  vulgarity,  would  not  have 
been  unpleasant  but  for  a  pair  of  dark, 
cunning  little  eyes,  and  a  certain  grimness 
about  the  set  of  the  mouth  suggestive  of  an 
ultimatum.  The  young  mother  apparently 
anticipated  unpleasantness,  and  with  some 
little  nervous  embarrassment  she  took  the 
initiative. 

"  You  have  come  for  your  rent,  Mrs. 
Boulter  ?  "  she  said,  with  a  smile  imparting 
a  wonderful  sweetness  to  the  melancholy  of 
the  keen,  expressive  face.  "  I  shall  be 
going  into  the  City  on  Thursday,  and  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  settle  with  you." 

Mrs.  Boulter  knew  that  smile  well,  and 
had  often  yielded  to  its  fascination ;  but  she 
also  knew  that  form  of  postponement,  which 
had  not  always  resulted  satisfactorily,  and 
she  was  not  in  a  yielding  mood,  and  didn't 
care  for  hopes  or  promises.  She  was  in  a 
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temper  that  nothing  would  effectively  mollify 
but  cash  down.  The  fact  was,  Mrs.  Lamb- 
ton had  been  getting  more  and  more  in  the 
habit  of  falling  into  arrears,  and  unfortun- 
ately for  her,  a  fellow-lodger  who  had  long 
been  going  the  same  way,  had  within  the 
past  few  days  suddenly  disappeared,  lea\'ing 
behind  him  very  inadequate  assets.  The 
landlady  did  not  mean  to  have  any  more 
of  that  sort  of  thing,  and  pretty  plainly 
intimated  as  much.  Sh^  never  got  four 
weeks  in  arrears  herself,  and,  please  God, 
she  didn't  mean  to.  She  always  paid  her 
way  with  everybody,  but  how  was  she  to  do 
that  if  she  didn't  get  her  rent  "  reg'iar  "  ? 
She  had  never  before  spoken  in  this  manner 
to  her  first-floor  front,  but  having  once  be- 
gun to  give  vent  to  her  "  feelin's,"  as  she 
was  wont  to  express  herself,  they  rather  ran 
away  with  her,  and  she  was  proceeding  in  a 
strain  of  something  very  nearly  approach- 
ing vulgar  insolence,  when  her  lodger  broke 
in  upon  her  tirade  with  a'  spirit  which  took 
her  altogether  aback. 

"  My  good  woman,"  said  Mrs.  Lambton 
with  dignified  asperity,  and  drawing  herself 
up  in  a  manner  that  completely  overawed 
the  stodgy  little  landlady,  "  there's  no  occa- 
sion for  all  this  talk.  If  you  can't  oblige  me 
till  Thursday,  you  shall  have  your  money 
to-night.     I'll  go  to  the  City  at  once." 

And  she  waved  off  the  landlady  in  a 
manner  that  forbade  further  words  and 
brought  back  in  full  vigour  the  conviction 
which  had  sometimes  forced  itself  upon  the 
mind  of  that  astute  little  dame,  that  her 
first-floor  front  was  none  of  your  common 
sort,  but  a  real  lady  who  had  somehow 
come  down  in  the  world.  When  Mrs. 
Lambton  had  first  settled  there  she  herself 
had  a  most  distressing  conviction  of  the 
same  kind.  At  a  moment  of  sore  embarrass- 
ment she  had  done,  just  as  thousands  are 
continually  doing  in  London — she  had,  that 
is  to  say,  crept  down  into  a  poor,  cheap 
neighbourhood  until  she  could  **  turn  herself 
round,"  and,  like  most  of  the  others,  she 
had  found  herself  unable  to  get  out  again. 
Her  stay  in  the  old  house  in  which  she  had 
found  two  cheap  rooms  was  to  have  been 
just  a  makeshift  for  a  couple  of  weeks  or 
so;  she  had,  in  fact,  been  there  for  two 
bitter  years,  holding  herself  entirely  aloof 
from  the  squalid  world  around,  and  almost 
fiercely  guarding  her  child  from  the  slight- 
est touch  of  its  contamination.  Irregularity 
of  work,  and  the  fact  that  she  was  generally 
somewhat  in   arrears  with  her  rent,  had 
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prevented  her  getting  out  of  the  detested 
neighbourhood;  but  her  landlady's  coarse 
insolence  had  suddenly  precipitated  matters. 
She  would  pay  up  arrears  and  go. 

"Evie  darling/'  she  said  as  the  door 
closed  upon  the  landlady,  "  I  must  leave 
you  by  yourself.  I  have  to  go  out.  You 
can  learn  your  spelling  while  I  am  gone, 
and  when  I  come  back  we  will  see  if  we 
can  go  to  the  Park." 

When  her  lodger  had  gone  Mrs.  Boulter 
began  to  reflect  somewhat  uneasily  upon 
what  she  had  done.  Her  **  feelings  "  had 
led  her  into  a  mistake  that  might  result  in 
the  loss  of  a  good  lodger/ and  by  way  of  a 
diplomatic  opening  for  a  reconciliation,  she 
presently  put  her  head  into  Mrs.  Lambton's 
room  and  coaxingly  invited  the  solitary  child 
to  come  up-stairs  and  see  four  little  kittens 
that  had  recently  arrived.  Not  much  per- 
suasion was  necessary  to  induce  the  reluct- 
ant little  student  to  lay  aside  her  book  and 
climb  into  the  mysterious  regions  above, 
where  Mrs.  Boulter  herself  resided,  and  up 
into  which  Eva  had  never  yet  been  permitted 
to  penetrate.  The  child  had  been  up  there 
nearly  an  hour  playing  with  the  kittens, 
and  was  beginning  to  be  impatient  for  her 
mother's  return,  when  the  landlady's  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  what  appeared  to  be 
a  great  hubbub  in  the  street  below.  She 
threw  open  her  attic  window  and  put  her 
head  over  the  parapet,  but  instantly  fell  back 
with  a  cry  of  horror.  At  the  moment  at 
which  she  had  peered  over  into  the  street 
there  had  come  a  frightful  rush  of  flame 
and  smoke  from  below,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  mighty  roar  of  excitement  broke 
from  the  crowd  that  had  seen  her  head  for 
an  instant,  and  thus,  for  the  first  time,  be- 
came aware  that  the  house  from  which 
devouring  flames  were  raging  by  all  the 
lower  windows  was  inhabited  at  the  top. 
***** 

Mrs.  Lambton  returned  to  find  Eodworth 
Boad  flooded  vdth  water  and  barricaded 
with  engines  and  firemen,  with  a  throng  of 
people  in  the  rear  of  them.  Her  first  feel- 
ing was  one  of  concern  that  she  would  have 
a  diflSculty  in  getting  through  to  her  home. 
She  vigorously  puffed  her  way  through 
the  crowd  until  ihe  got  far  enough  forward 
to  see  that  the  house  in  which  she  had  left 
her  child  only  an  hour  or  so  before  was 
gutted  from  cellar  to  roof,  and  then  with  a 
cry  of  dismay  she  fell  fainting  into  the 
streaming  roswlway. 


When  the  stricken  mother  recovered 
consciousness  she  was  lying  on  a  bed  in  a 
strange  room,  and  a  gentle  female  was 
bending  over  her. 

"  Thy  child  is  living,  Evelyn  Lambton," 
said  the  kindly  ministrant,  Margaret  Kron- 
rath,  the  Quaker  mission  lady,  as  the  people 
called  her,  and  she  held  a  glass  of  water  to 
the  pallid  lips  of  the  young  mother. 

"  What  has  happened  ? "  gasped  the 
prostrate  woman,  looking  wildly  round. 

"  Little  Evie  has  been  somewhat  hurt," 
said  the  Quakeress,  "  but  we'll  hope  it  won't 
prove  serious.     Try  and  drink,  dear." 

The  agitated  mother  took  a  sip  at  the 
glass  of  water,  and  then  attempted  to  rise. 
"  Let  me  go  to  her,"  she  said,  but  she  was 
incapable  of  doing  so,  and  fell  back  in  a 
half -unconscious  condition.  It  was  two 
days  before  she  was  permitted  to  see  her 
child,  and  then  she  could  only  look  down 
upon  her  in  silent  anguish  as'  she  lay  pale 
and  unconscious,  and  swathed  in  bandages, 
in  the  hospital  bed  to  which  she  had  been 
borne  off.  She  had  been  rescued  from  the 
burning  house,  but  the  fireman  who  had 
carried  her  down  had  fallen  with  her  from 
a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  she  had 
received  some  injury  to  the  head,  the  extent 
of  which  the  doctors  were  unable  positively 
to  pronounce  upon. 

It  was  the  fifth  day  after  the  fire.  The 
distracted  mother  had  been  quite  prostrated 
by  the  shock  and  the  protracted  suspense. 
Margaret  Kronrath  had  been  assiduous  in 
her  attentions  to  her.  She  had  found  her 
another  lodging,  had  brought  her  little 
delicacies  of  food,  and  twice  a  day  had 
visited  the  hospital  to  make  inquiries  after 
the  little  sufferer. 

As  the  Quakeress  came  in  on  this  fifth 
morning,  Mrs.  Lambton  with  some  difficulty 
rose  to  meet  her,  and  tried  to  walk  forward. 

"  How  is  she  ?  "  she  asked  with  trembling 
eagerness,  as  she  took  her  visitor's  hand  in 
both  her  own. 

"  There's  hope  for  thee,"  was  the  quiet 
reply.  "  Sit  down,  Evelyn  Lambton,  I 
want  to  talk  with  thee." 

The  mother  sat  down,  keeping  her  griev- 
ous eyes  fixed  on  the  visitor,  as  if  trying  to 
read  what  was  coming. 

"  Don't  thou  be  alarmed,"  said  the  Quaker- 
ess. "  They  say  thy  little  one  must  undergo 
an  operation,  and  that  there  is  good  hope 
that  all  will  be  well — at  least  if  they  can 
get  the  right  man  to  perform  it,  as  I  trust 
we  may." 
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The  child  had  received  a  fracture  of 
the  skull.  She  was  indeed  injured  more 
seriously  than  the  hospital  authorities 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  known ;  but 
Margaret  Eronrath  had  ascertained  from 
one  of  the  nurses  that  they  were  trying  to 
get  an  eminent  specialist  to  undertake  an 
operation,  and  if  they  could  do  that  they 
appeared  to  be  confident  of  a  satisfactory 
result. 

"  Who  is  it  they  want  to  get  ?  "  asked  the 
mother,  after  the  two  had  talked  together 
for  some  minutes,  during  which  the  calm 
and  quietude  of  the  QuaJceress  had  mani- 
festly exerted  a  soothing  and  cheering 
influence. 

'*  Sir  Evan  Austin,"  was  the  placid  reply. 
"  They  say  that  if  they  could " 

"  Oh,  merciful  heaven ! "  cried  the  invalid 
in  a  tone  of  the  most  distracted  anguish. 
"  Not  him.  Don't  let  them  ask  him.  Surely 
there  are  others." 

'*  Why  not  ask  him  ? "  inquired  the 
Quakeress  in  the  utmost  surprise. 

Instead  of  replying,  the  unhappy  mother 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  burst  into 
hysterical  tears. 

"  God  help  thee,  poor  child,"  said  the 
sympathetic  visitor,  laying  a  gentle  hand  on 
the  mother's  shoulder.  "  We'll  get  the 
man,  never  fear." 

"Anybody  but  him,  anybody  but  him," 
gasped  the  agitated  woman.  "  Surely  there 
are  others  who  can  do  it." 

"  Why  not  him  ?  "  asked  the  Quakeress 
in  the  utmost  astonishment  at  this  un- 
expected objection. 

"  Ah  I  he  won't  do  it.  You  don't  know 
all,"  was  the  scarcely  articulate  reply. 

"  Hjidn't  thou  better  tell  me  "  all  ?  " 
whispered  the  Quakeress  after  a  long 
pause.  "  It'll  do  thee  good,  and  perhaps 
help  us  to  see  our  way." 

For  fully  five  minutes  the  two  sat  motion- 
less and  in  silence  broken  only  by  the  sobs 
of  the  mother,  who  presently  drew  herself 
up  and  dashed  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 
"  You  are  a  good  woman.  Miss  Kronrath," 
she  said,  "  and  I  will  tell  you  all.  He  is 
my  husband." 

The  Quakeress  sat  for  a  moment  in 
dumfounded  astonishment.  "  Sir  Evan 
Austin  thy  husband  1 "  she  exclaimed  in- 
credulously, and  looking  at  the  woman  as 
though  doubtful  of  her  sanity.  With  the 
swiftness  of  thought  under  the  stimulus  of 
keenly-excited  interest,  however,  she  looked 
back  and  recalled  many  little  circumstances 
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tending  to  render  this  credible.  "  Sir  Evan 
Austin  thy  husband  I "  she  reiterated  in  the 
utmost  amazement.  An  inclination  of  the 
head  was  the  only  reply.  "  Then,"  said 
Margaret  Kronrath  in  her  ignorance  of  the 
real  situation,  "  that  must  be  the  greater 
reason  for  going  to  him.  Surely  he  will 
save  his  own  child.  And  yet,"  she  added 
reflectively,  and  after  a  long  pause,  "  no 
doubt  it  would  be  very  hard  for  a  father  to 
operate  on  his  own  bairn." 

The  unhappy  mother  wrung  her  hands 
in  distraction,  and  a  wild  light  glowed  in 
her  lovely  eyes.  "  That's  not  it ;  that's  not 
it,"  she  ejaculated  in  a  frenzy  of  agitation. 

The  visitor  sat  and  looked  at  her  in  mute 
embarrassment.  "  I  thought  thy  husband 
was  dead,"  she  said  at  length,  speaking  as 
though  painfully  trying  to  piece  together 
conflicting  facts  or  what  she  had  supposed 
to  be  facts.  As  she  did  so,  a  lurid  light 
began  to  break  in  upon  her.  The  other 
seemed  conscious  of  it,  and  her  head  drooped 
in  shame  and  confusion.  "  How  long  hast 
thou  been  parted  from  thy  husband  ? " 
Margaret  Kronrath  asked  at  length,  speak- 
ing as  if  dismayed  at  the  thought  that  had 
forced  itself  upon  her. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  and  then  came 
the  scarcely  audible  reply,  "  Ten  years." 

The  Quaker  lady  dropped  her  hands  into 
her  lap  and  sank  back  in  her  chair  in  blank 
and  speechless  distress.  She  understood  it 
all  now.  For  a  moment  the  gentle  face 
hardened,  but  as  she  gazed  upon  the  trem- 
bUng  penitent  it  soon  relaxed.  ' *  Poor  foolish 
soul,"  she  said,  "  indeed  I  am  sorry  for 
thee."  And  she  sat  as  though  quite  unable 
to  say  another  word. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Kronrath,"  moaned  the  hapless 
woman  before  her,  "  if  Heaven  would  only 
be  as  merciful  as  you !  " 

"  Heaven  is  infinitely  merciful,"  was  the 
gentle  reply. 

"  No,  no,  no,"  came  the  impassioned 
rejoinder.  "  Heaven  has  punished  me 
mercilessly,  cruelly,  cruelly  !  " 

Margaret  Kronrath  hushed  the  wild  out- 
burst and  gently  drew  out  the  whole 
wretched  story  of  an  early  marriage  with 
the  young  surgeon,  and  of  four  years  of 
perpetual  struggle  and  dilficulty,  during 
which  her  husband  was  absorbed  body  and 
soul  in  his  profession;  of  a  sudden  mad 
infatuation;  of  a  tragic  abandonment  of 
home  and  children ;  of  an  awful  awakening, 
a  cruel  desertion,  and  a  creeping  away  to 
hide  the  shame  and  poverty  and   misery 
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of   it   all   ia  the  obscurest  region  of    the      calm,  stem  demeanour  of  Justice  herself, 

great  metropolia.  though  pity  shone  in  her  eyes  and  trembled 

The  Quakeress  sat  and  listened  with  the     in  every  tone  of  her  voice  when  she  spoke. 
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"  Thou  hast  been  hardly  dealt  with,  my 
sister,  but  thou  hast  deserved  it  all,"  she 
said. 

"Don't  say  that,  don't  say  that!  Oh, 
Margaret  Kronrath,"  cried  the  woman, 
bending  forward  and  clutching  the  Quaker 
lady's  hands,  "  if  you  only  knew  what  it  is 
to  have  surrendered  your  heart  and  your 
life  and  to  have  given  up  children  and  home 
and  then  to  be  flung  away  and  deserted." 

But  Margaret  ^onrath  would  not  be 
greatly  moved.  "Thou  flungest  thyself 
away,"  she  said,  "  when  thou  left  thy  home, 
and  thou  desertedst  thy  poor  bairns  before 
thou  wast  deserted  thyself.  But  thou  canst 
not  undo  the  past,  Evelyn,  and  I  trust  thou 
hast  repented  of  thy  wickedness.  Thou 
must  learn  to  bear  the  natural  conse- 
quences patiently." 

"Oh,  I  have  tried.  Oh,  how  I  have 
tried ! " 

"  Yes ;  I  believe  thou  hast.  Thou  hast 
kept  thyself  honourably,  and  hast  faithfully 
and  lovingly  done  thy  duty  to  thy  poor 
child,  and  now  we  must  save   her  if  we 


can. 


>> 


But  the  services  of  the  great  surgeon  could 
not  be  secured.  The  hospital  authorities 
had  done  their  best  to  induce  him  to  under- 
take the  case,  but  had  been  unsuccessful. 
His  time  was,  he  said,  so  fully  occupied 
that  he  found  it  impossible,  though  it 
seemed  to  be  an  interesting  case,  and  he 
would  gladly  have  undertaken  it  if  he 
could. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Margaret  Kronrath  had  been  some  minutes 
with  the  distinguished  surgeon  in  Harley 
Street,  but  her  charitable  enterprise  seemed 
likely  to  be  as  unavailing  as  the  efforts  of 
the  people  at  the  hospital.  Sir  Evan 
Austin  told  her,  as  he  had  told  them,  that, 
from  the  facts  he  had  received,  it  was 
evidently  a  very  interesting  case,  and  he 
should  much  like  to  take  it,  but  he  feared 
it  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  Fees? 
No;  it  was  no  question  of  fees.  He 
did  all  he  could  for  that  hospital  quite 
gratuitously,  and  if  he  could  have  taken 
the  operation  he  would.  The  Quakeress 
urged  the  special  pathos  of  this  particular 
case — an  only  child  of  a  lonely  woman, 
whose  very  life  seemed  bound  up  with  the 
little  thing. 

"Ah,  my  dear  lady,"  said  the  eminent 
surgeon  very  kindly,  but  somewhat  hardly 
nevertheless,  "  that,  unhappily,  is  only  too 
common  a  case." 
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"  But,  Sir  Evan,"  pleaded  the  Quakeress, 
"  she  is  a  poor  unhappy  soul,  cut  off  from 
home  and  friends  and  every  human  interest 
but  this  poor  child,  and " 

The  surgeon's  powerful-looking  face  hard- 
ened. "  Madam,"  he  broke  in,  "  women  in 
such  a  position  usually  have  themselves  to 
thank." 

"  Alas !  "  said  the  Quakeress,  "  it  is  only 
too  true.  She  hath  been  a  grievous  sinner, 
but  she  hath  been  a  grievous  sufferer  too. 
I  do  believe  she  hath  long  been  truly  re- 
pentant and  hath  been  trying  to  lead  a 
good  life,  but  if  her  child  dies — then  Heaven 
help  the  poor  thing  I " 

"  My  dear  lady,"  said  Sir  Evan  Austin 
somewhat  sternly  and  impatiently,  "you 
really  oughtn't  to  urge  me  in  this  way.  I 
have  duties  to  others,  and  definite  and 
serious  engagements  to  fulfil,  and  I  tell  you 
I  cannot  do  it.  I  would  if  I  could,  but  I 
cannot." 

"  Sir,"  said  Margaret  Kronrath,  with  her 
usual  quiet  composure,  "  thou  hadst  a  young 
wife  once." 

The  keen  eye  of  the  surgeon  flashed  an 
angry  glance  at  the  demure  figure  before 
him.  "  Madam,"  he  said,  "  you've  nothing 
to  do  with  that.  I  must  beg  you  to  con- 
sider this  interview  closed,"  and  he  laid  his 
hand  on  his  bell. 

"  Sir  Evan  Austin,"  placidly  persist^ 
the  Quakeress,  "people  say  thou  art  a 
good  and  merciful  man.  The  woman  for 
whom  I  plead  is  thy  wife.  Wilt  thou  not, 
if  thou  canst,  save  her  child  from  death  and 
perhaps  the  woman  herself  from  despair 
and  uremediable  ruin  ?  " 
.  The  surgeon  started  as  though  a  blow- 
had  struck  him,  and  a  slight  but  very  un- 
mistakable pallor  overspread  his  keenly 
intellectual  face.  Fierce  wrath  and  tender 
memories  and  perhaps  some  remorse  for 
his  own  share  of  the  unhappy  past  made 
wild  strife  within  him.  He  put  his  elbows 
on  the  mantelpiece  and  leaned  his  head 
upon  the  palm  of  his  hands.  For  some 
minutes  he  stood  motionless  and  silent,  and 
Margaret's  heart  beat  almost  audibly  within 
her.  When  he  turned  again  to  her  he  had 
recovered  his  composure  and  his  face  wore 
its  habitual  expression,  though  he  spoke 
like  a  man  who  was  controlling  himself 
only  with  great  difficulty. 

"  Where  is  the  man  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Dead.     He  died  by  his  own  hand." 

A  fierce  light  blazed  for  an  instant  in  the 
baronet's  eyes,  and  to  the  Quakeress  it  looked 


like  the  light  of  triumphaat  Batisf fiction. 
But  it  waa  gone  in  a  moment,  and  Sir  Evan 
Austin  spoke  calmly  and  sternly. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  "  I'll  save  her  child 
if  I  can,  hut  let  hsr  not  come  near  me." 

The  hospital  authorities  were  surprised 
and  delighted  with  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tion. It  waa  a  case  preseatitiff  very  difficult 
complications  and  neoeasitated  an  extremely 
delicate    feat    of    trepanning,  and    it    was 
asserted  confidently  that  do  other  aurgeon 
in  the  kingdom  could  have  achieved  so  mar- 
vellons  a  result.     The  child  was  declared 
quite  out  of  danger,  and 
Sir     Evan     Anstm     had     ' 
looked   in    for  a  final   ex- 
amination and  was  on  his 
way    out    of    the    hospital 
when  his  arm  was  toucned, 
and,  aa  he  turned,  Margaret 
Kronrath  stood  before  him. 

"  I  would  speak  with 
thee  one  moment.  Sir  Evan 
Austin,"  ahe  aaid,  and  aa 
she  did  so  she  led  the  way 
into  a  amall  room  close  at 
hand. 

"  Poor  Evelyn  eameatly 
begs  that  she  may  thank 
thee  and  ask  thy  forgive- 
ness," she  aaid.  "Wilt 
thou  not  hear  her — just 
once?" 

"  Tell  her,"  said  the  great 
specialist,  "  that  I  forgive 
her  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven, 
but  that  I  need  no  thanks, 
and  I'll  never  willingly  see 
her  again." 

"That  isn't  quite  how 
thou  hopest  to  he  for- 
given," said  the  Quakeress 
with  a  smile  of  winning 
persuasiveness.  But  the 
baronet  was  conscious  of 
having  done  an  act  of 
magnanimity,  and  looked 
to  be  by  no  means  disposed 
to  go  further.  In  a  dry 
tone  and  in  rather  a  dogged 
manner  he  was  beginning 
to  repeat  his  refusal,  when 
an  inner  door  opened  and 
"Evelyn  Lambton" — -in 
legal  verity.  Lady  Evelyn 
Austin— stood  before  him,  ifir. 
a  graceful    and    atrikiugly 
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beautiful  woman,  attired  in  charming  taste, 
but  with  a  simplicity  that  was  in  itself 
pathetic  from  its  very  suggestion — not  so 
much  of  poverty,  as  of  a  becoming  humility. 
Ten  years  had  passed  since  these  two 
bad  met,  and  both  were  changed.  Time 
bad  streaked  the  wife's  -  dark  hair  with 
threads  of  silver,  and  mental  suffering  had 
thinned  and  somewhat  sharpened  the  sweet 
face;  but  it  had  done  nothing  to  dim  the 
lustre  of  the  beautiful  eyes,  and  excitement 
had  lent  them  a  brilliancy  and  had  given  to 
the  rich,  clear  complexion  a  slight  flush  of 
colour  that  was  ^1  that  was   needed  to 
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render  the  face  piquantly  charming,  while 
the  circumstance  under  which  she  stood 
there  added  a  pathos  deeply  touching. 
Even  Margaret  Kronrath  gazed  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  dramatic  apparition,  though  she 
had  left  her  less  than  half-an-hour  hefore. 

There  was  a  dead  pause  while  the  stem 
eye  of  the  doctor  rested  on  the  startling 
figure  of  the  trembUng  wife.  Sir  Evan 
was  evidently  moved  as  the  beautiful  im- 
ploring eyes  fell,  and  the  lips  quivered 
under  his  gaze. 

*'  How  is  this,  madam  ? ''  he  said  at  length, 
in  a  tone  of  indignant  severity.  "Did  I 
not  come  to  your  child  on  the  express 
understanding  that  you  kept  away  from 
me?" 

"  I  will,  I  will  go  away — but  oh,  Evan," 
and  she  flung  herself  passionately  at  his 
feet  and  clasped  his  knees,  imploring  his 
forgiveness  with  a  flood  of  tears. 

Evidently  the  baronet  was  for  a  moment 
touched  almost  beyond  his  self-control,  and 
though  his  words  and  manner  seemed 
brusque  and  hard,  they  were  belied  by  the 
tone  and  tremor  of  his  voice.  "  Get  up, 
woman,"  he  said,  after  a  pause  of  hesitation; 
"  I  can  forgive  but  I  cannot  forget." 

In  a  manner  almost  tender  he  took  her 
by  the  arm  and  raised  her.  as  she  tried  in- 
coherently  to  express  her  gratitude  for  what 
he  had  done. 

"I  need  no  thanks,"  said  the  injured 
husband.  "  I  am  glad  to  have  been  able  to 
save  your  child,  and  henceforth  I'll  see  you 
provided  for.  You  have  my  full  forgive- 
ness.    Now  leave  me." 

^F  ^n  T*  "P  f 

Alas  for  human  hopes  and  for  the  proud- 
est achievements  of  science  1  The  enthusi- 
astic chorus  of  admiration  of  the  hospital 
staff  for  the  masterly  skill  of  the  great 
surfi^eon  had  hardly  spent  itself,  when  in- 
flammation  of  the  Irain  set  in,  and  within 
a  fortnight  of  the  time  when  the  winsome 
daughter  of  her  whom  we  must  now  call 
Lady  Austin  was  pronounced  to  be  out  of 
danger,  the  child  was  laid  to  rest  under  the 
green  turf  of  one  of  the  great  metropolitan 
cemeteries,  and  the  desolate  mother  turned 
from  the  grave  to  face  a  world  in  which 
she  was  now  absolutely  alone. 

That  was  nearly  twelve  months  ago,  and 
now  in  another  of  the  great  burial-grounds 
another  small  grave  lies  open,  and  Sir  Evan 
Austin  himself  is  bending  over  it  in  a  grief 
that  shakes  the  strong  man  to  the  very 
centre  of  his  being.  AH  that  wealth  and 
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the  best  medical  science  of  the  time  conld 
do  has  not  availed  to  save  his  youngesi 
daughter,  and  the  sorely-stricken  man  turns 
from  the  open  grave  with  a  sickening 
sense  of  impotence  and  defeat. 

As  he  turns  away,  the  last  of  the  mourners 
to  leave  the  open  grave,  his  keen  eye  is 
arrested  by  a  female  figure  yonder  among 
the  monuments  of  the  cemetery,  and  though 
the  figure  is  some  distance  off  and  is  closely 
veiled,  he  instantly  recognises  it.  It  is  the 
mother  of  the  girl  he  has  just  laid  to  rest. 

Twelve  months  ago  he  would  not  have 
identified  that  form,  and  if  he  had,  he  would 
have  resented  what  he  would  have  regarded 
as  an  intrusion.  But  the  recollection  of 
that  beautiful  figure  kneeling  in  broken- 
hearted penitence  and  imploring  his  for- 
giveness had  haunted  his  memory,  and 
many  a  time  since  he  had  mentally  gone 
over  the  past,  and  had  found  in  it  much 
ground  for  self-condemnation.  When  hei 
child  had  died  he  had  almost  relented  to- 
wards her,  as  he  reflected  on  her  forlorn  and 
desolate  condition.  And  now  his  own  hean 
was  wrung  by  a  sorrow  that  enabled  hiru 
ten  times  the  better  to  understand  what 
hers  must  have  been.  He  stood  irresolute 
and  deeply  perturbed,  looking  across  the 
tombs  towards  her  whom  for  ten  long  years 
he  had  accounted  as  dead.  He  stood  until 
Lady  Austin  knew  beyond  doubt  that  she 
was  recognised,  and  when  presently  he 
turned  again  to  the  open  grave,  in  much 
fear  and  trembling  she  drew  towards  him, 
and  there  over  the  body  of  their  dead  child 
Sir  Evan  Austin  took  his  wife  to  his  hear 
again,  and  promised  to  forget  as  well  as 
forgive. 

4c  ♦  *  4c  4c 

Sir  Evan  Austin,  having  become  heartily 
reconciled  with  his  wife,  did  not  choose  that 
he  and  Lady  Austin  should  be  made  the 
subject  of  society  gossip  and  interest.  He 
bought  a  fine  estate  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  and  settled  down  to  a  rural  hfe  and 
to  scientific  pursuits,  and  for  many  happy 
years  he  and  his  charming  wife  were  known 
far  and  wide  for  their  goodness  and  charity. 

In  their  country  seclusion  they  enter- 
tained little  company ;  but  there  was  at 
least  one  guest  whom  it  was  always  a  special 
happiness  to  receive,  whenever  she  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  her  beneficent 
labours  among  the  poor  of  London.  Tliat 
honoured  guest,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
was  the  simple-hearted  Quaker  lady, 
Margaret  Kronrath. 
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EESAILLES,  the  ancient 
residence    of    the    French 

kings  I    Versailles,  ^th  its 
mighty    avenues    of     pol- 
larded    limes,     its    lichen- 
covered    statues,    its    glo- 
rious    gardens,     and     its 
crumbling      magnificence  1 
What     historic     memories     It    awakens  1 
Wherever  one  wanders  amongst  the  mazes 
of  the  park,  or  through  the  princely  halls  of 
the  palace,  the  mark  of  the  Grand  Monarch 
is  there.     It  was  he  who  transformed  the 
modest  residence  of  Louis  Treize  into  a 
palace    of    the    magnificent    proportions 
we    now    see.      The    ch&teau    built    by 
Mansard,  decorated  by  the  brush  of  Lebnm, 
surrounded  by  the  wonderful   gardens   of 
Le  Nfltre,  dwelt  in  by  a  king  who  reckoned 
bimself  an  equal  of  the  gods;   for  whom 
consequently   nothing  was   too    costly   or 
too  exquisite,   and  whose  court  was  the 
most  brilliant  and  fastidious  of  a  luxurious 
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age — such  a  building  is  surely  surpasaiogly 
interesting  and  thrills  the  ima^nfttioD. 

"  Versailles !    de    quek    trsiU  j'sroeraia   cetle 
compariaon  ; 
Versailles  '.  tD  leraU  le  paUia  d'Apollon  I " 

Nor  is  it  the  palace  and  its  gardens  alone 
which  excite  one's  admiration.  Tbe  original 
town  is  laid  out  in  the  same  regal  style,  and 
with  a  total  disregard  of  expense.  Wher- 
ever Louis  Quatorze  went  he  required  a 
spacious  background  upon  which  to  displav 
himself,  and  so  it  comes  that  Versailles 
boasts  tbe  widest  and  grandest  of  kings' 
highways  in  the  world.  The  Avenue  de 
Paris  is  of  immense  width,  and  is  bordered 
by  a  double  row  of  trees.  It  faces  the  great 
gates  of  the  palace  and  the  vast  Place 
d'Armes.  On  either  side  of  it  runs  another 
splendid  avenue,  divided  from  it  by  the 
royal  stables— massive  structures  capable 
of  accommodating  2500  horses. 

How  strange  is  tbe  sensation  that  steals 
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over    one    when 

standing  in  the 
outer  court  of  the 
cha,teau  under  the 
colosBal  statne  ot 
Louis  XIV.  From 
this  point  the  eye 
can  wander  be- 
yond the  great 
gates,  over  the 
dreary  Place 
d'Armes  —  where 
regiments  of  raw 
recruits,  drilling 
to  the  hoarse 
shouts  of  the 
Bergeant  and  the 
monotonous  beat- 
ing of  drums,  are 
scattered  over  the 

vast     quadrangle  colohnapk,  park  of  vebsaillss 

like  small  armies 

of  ants— till  at  iength  it  commands  a  view  I  shall  never  lose.  A  people's  fair  was 
of  the  three  great  avenues  of  the  historic  being  held  under  the  arches  of  the  pollarded 
town.  Then  with  the  aid  of  our  imagina-  limes.  At  the  end  of  a  long  vista  bordered 
tion  we  can  hve  in  past  ages,  and  witness  by  hues  of  light  and  colour  rose  the  shining 
the  royal  pageants  of  Louis  the  Magnificent,  pile  of  the  great  ch&teau,  with  its  courtyard 
or  see  the  horrors  of  the  great  Bevolution,  lull  of  colossal  marble  statues,  c^ainst  the 
when  the  Avenue  de  Paris  became  the  crimson  afterglow.  From  the  distance  and 
route  for  the  prisoners  transferred  from  the  in  the  crepuscular  light  these  white  monu- 
overflowing  prisons  of  the  capital  to  the  ments  appeared  like  the  ghosts  of  departed 
vast  halls  of  the  Orangery.  Still  later,  monarchs,  watching  in  silent  wonderment 
we  can  see  the  victorious  armies  of  Wei-  that  gay  irresponsible  throng  of  petites  g&ns 
liogton  and  Bliicher  pour  into  the  Place  under  the  arches.  Even  the  homely  smell 
d'Armes  from  the  Boulevard  de  la  Beine,  of  hot  new  bread  issuing  from  the  bakers' 
and  the  tents  of  over  60,000  men  spring  up  stalls  could  not  take  from  the  romance  and 
like  mushrooms  everywhere.  glamour  of  the  scene.    To-day  the  palace  is 

Contrary  to  what  one  might  suppose,  robbed  of  its  ancient  splendours,  but  if  kings 
Versailles  has  not  the  effect  of  m^ing  and  queens  with  their  retinue  of  princes 
one  feel  snsall  and  insignificant,  as  do  and  nobles  no  longer  frequent  its  halls,  at 
all  the  great  works  of  Nature.  The  fact  least  the  petites  gens  are  happy  as  they 
that  all  the  grandeur  around  us  is  the  never  were  in  the  days  before  the  Revolu- 
result  of  human  genius  and  industry  strikes  tion.  They  have  only  to  enter  through  the 
the  imagination  and  heightens  our  estimate  gilded  gates  of  the  palace  to  feel  their  privi- 
of  the  race-  leges. 

It  is  the  frontage  of  the  palace  facing  the  On  Sundays  the  beautiful  chapel  of  the 
park  and  gardens  which  shows  the  work  of  Grand  Monarch  is  open  to  Eill  who  care 
Louis  Quatorze  to  full  advantage.  The  to  enter  it.  Artistes  of  renown  give  recitals 
other  side  has  been  spoiled  by  the  incon-  from  the  great  composers.  The  music  of 
gruity  of  the  mixed  styles  of  architecture,  the  organ  blended  with  the  tones  of  a.  violin 
The  two  massive  Grecian  wings  built  by  rolls  upward  to  the  painted  roof.  Nothing 
Louis  Qninze  are  quite  out  of  keeping  with  more  perfect  than  this  chapel  can  be 
the  rest  of  the  building.  From  the  distance,  imagined ;  it  is  at  once  simple,  chaste, 
however,  the  effect  is  imposing.  Perhaps  superb.  Marble  arches  support  fluted 
the  finest  view  is  to  be  bad  from  the  Avenue  columns  upon  which  rests  the  beautiful 
de  St.  Cloud.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  dome— painted  by  the  brush  of  Lebrun  and 
of  the  oh&teau  seen  from  this  point  in  the  Delafosse.  The  balustrade  running  round 
glow  of  a  September  sunset — a  recollection     the  gallery   behind   the   pillars   is   richly 
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gilded,  and  gives  &  touch  of  warmth  to  the 
general  whiteness,  as  does  also  the  lovely 
altar  of  beaten  copper.  From  the  exterior 
the  chapel  is  less  striking.  Its  situation, 
crushed  in  between  the  main  body  of  the 
palace  and  the  wing,  prevents  it  from 
showing  to  advantage.  The  roof  is  decor- 
ated with  the  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles; 
these  are  placed  too  high  to  be  seen,  and  are 
a  waste  of  axt,  as  In  the  case  of  the  cathedral 
at  Milan.  This  chapel  was  the  scene  of 
the  wedding  of  that  Ul-fated  queen  Marie 
Antoinette  with  Louis  XVI.,  and  also  of 
the  midnight  marriage  ceren^ony  between 
Madame  de  Maintenon  and  Louis  Quatorze. 
It  is  a  veritable  "Nation  de  Statues," 
which  peoples  the  palace  and  the  grounds  of 


Apollo  as  the  most  fitting  representation 
of  his  own  illustrioas  self,  and  hence  we 
find  everywhere  at  Versailles  images  of 
Apollo. 

It  is  said  that  when  Louis  wished  to 
impress  his  visitors  with  the  magnificence 
of  his  residence  he  always  led  them  to  the 
Point  de  Vne  above  the  Bassin  de  Latone. 
from  which  a  unique  and  charming  scene 
unfolds  itself.  I  can  well  remember  the 
pleasure  this  sight  gave  me  seen  early  one 
glorious  October  morning,  when  purple 
mists  hung  under  the  trees  and  even' 
hlade  of  grass  shone  in  its  jewelled  dawn- 
rohes.  Prom  the  top  of  the  marble  steps  I 
looked  across  the  blai^e  of  brilUant  flower- 
beds and  gilded  fountains,  down  the  tapii 


Versailles.  On  the  fa9ade  of  the  palace  ore 
over  one  hundred  statues,  amongst  which 
are  twelve  stone  statues  of  the  calendar 
months,  each  one  of  which  is  a  mastcrpi 
Nor  is  there  a  single  corner  of  this  magnifi' 
cent  park  without  its  chef-d'(xtivre  in  marble. 
Under  the  trees,  amongst  the  flower- 
ond  in  the  vast  halls  are  to  he  found  s^ 
mens  of  the  choicest  sculpture  belonging 
to  the  age  of  the  Grand  Monarch.  In  the 
enormous  quadrangle  of  the  chateau  sixteen 
gigantic  monnments  represent  the  heroic 
virtues  of  the  king,  la  magnificence,  la 
justice,  la  bonte,  etc.,  and  in  the  centre 
stands  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
Louis  in  so  imperious  au  attitude  that  one 
seems  to  hear  him  utter  the  famous  words, 
"  L'ilat,  c'cst  moi."  Prom  amongst  the 
Olympian  deities  Louis  chose  the  sun-god 
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vert  with  its  lines  of  gleaming  statues 
under  shadowing  branches,  to  where  the 
sun -god  in  his  chariot  with  plunging 
steeds  arose  out  of  the  water  I  My  eyes 
rested  one  moment  on  this  fine  hit  of 
modelling,  which  ranks  amongst  the  good 
things  of  Versailles,  before  they  wandered 
to  the  grand  canal  beyond.  This  sheet  of 
water  is  formed  hke  a  cross,  but  from  the 
Point  de  Vue  one  does  not  see  the  arms. 
only  a  long  stretch  of  water,  to  which  the 
genius  of  Le  NStre  has  given  an  entirely 
fictitious  length.  On  the  October  morning 
of  which  I  write  it  seemed  as  though  the 
waters  of  the  canal  vanished  through  a 
gateway  of  tall  poplars  on  the  horizon  into 
the  sea.  The  sighing  of  the  wind  amongsl 
the  Gothic  arches  of  the  long  avenues 
seemed  but  the  moan  of  the  breaJiers  on 


a  distant  shore,  and  fostered  the  illusioD 
which  the  skill  of  Le  N6tre  suggested.  It 
was  this  same  gifted  landscape  gardener 
who  laid  out  the  whole  of  the  grounds  at 
Versailles.  He  it  was  who  planned  those 
surprising  little  bosquets,  and  the  famous 
labyrinth  of  which  so  little  remains.  Yet  it 
is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  lose 
oneself  amongst  the  still  existing  mazes  of 
avenues,  allies  and  bosqtwU.  I  shall  not 
forget  my  sensations  when  for  the  first 
time  I  lost  myself  in  the  great  park.  I 
had  not  the  least  clue  as  to  my  where- 
abouts.    I  felt  like  a  princess  on  enchanted 
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grounds  of  Versailles  is  the  Bain  d'Apolhn. 
The  bosquet  itself  is  laid  out  after  the 
same  manner  as  the  gardens  of  the  Trianon, 
in  graceful,  simple  style  d  l' anglais,  in 
which  Nature  is  allowed  to  have  her  own 
sweet  will  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
Le  Notre  conceived  to  be  artistic.  But 
the  whole  effect  is  spoiled  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  immense  artificial  rocks  with  grot- 
toes, in  which  are  life-sized  marble  statues. 
The  principal  group  represents  Apollo,  who 
after  finishing  his  course  descends  every 
evening  to  the  palace  of  Thetis,  where  six 
nymphs  wait  upon  him,  anoint  him  with 


ground,  for  wander  where  I  might  some 
new  wonder  always  burst  upon  me — now 
a  fountain  at  the  meeting  of  four  great 
avenues,  which  resemble  cathedral  aisles, 
now  a  moss-grown  statue,  anon  the  shining 
columns  of  the  colonnade.  Of  all  the  beau- 
tiful works  of  art  in  the  park  I  think  the 
most  majestic  and  the  most  superb  is  the 
marble  colonnade,  with  its  double  row  of 
pillars  and  its  arches,  under  every  one  of 
which  a  marble  basin  holds  a  fountain.  In 
the  centre  of  the  arena  stands  a  very  fine 
marble  group  upon  a  carved  pedestal, 
"  L'EnUvevient  de  Proserpine  par  Plulon, 
rot  rle»  En/ers."  It  is  the  masterpiece  of 
Oirardon. 
The  most  popular  of  the  bosquets  in  the 
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perfumed  oil,  and  bathe  his  feet.  The 
features  of  the  sun-god  recall  those  of  Louis 
Quatorze.  Originally  Les  Baiiis  d'Apolhn 
was  placed  on  an  island  in  the  midst  of  a 
lakelet  called  Lc  Marais.  It  was  a  verit- 
able artificial  marsh  with  rushes  of  painted 
pewter,  reeds  and  swans  in  painted  lead. 
No  detail  was  omitted,  even  artificial  sing- 
ing birds  in  artificial  trees  were  made  to 
sing  by  machinery.  The  Marais  was  con- 
sidered a  marvel  of  ingenuity  and  beauty — 
such  was  the  childish  taste  of  the  age. 
But  it  is  still  more  or  less  chEiracteristic  of 
the  French  to  love  the  artificial  rather  than 
the  natural — to  pay  homage  to  the  genius  of 
man  rather  than  to  Nature  herself.  This 
bassiyi  was  destroyed    by    Mansard,  who 
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placed  the  marble  groups  under  a  golden 
canopy.  Finally,  in  Louis  XV.'s  time,  the 
taste  having  completely  changed,  the  bos- 
quet was  transformed  into  its  present  state 
by  Hubert  Robert,  the  painter  of  ruins. 

Many  of  the  statues  in  the  grounds  have 
their  history,  as  for  instance  the  Fontaine 
de  Latone.  This  represents  the  mother  of 
Diana  and  Apollo  with  her  two  children 
clinging  to  her  knees.  All  around  on  the 
marble  tiers  are  gilded  reptiles — toads, 
lizards,  tortoises — representing  the  peasants 
of  Lyceum,  changed  by  Jupiter  from  their 
human  form  in  punishment  for  having  In- 
sulted Latone  when  she  demanded  of  them 
water  to  drink.  The  fountain  is  famous 
because  of  its  reference  to  Louis  Quatorze's 
own  history.  He  erected  it  in  revenge  upon 
the  French  nobles  who  took  part  in  the 
Fronde,  and  who  forced  Anne  of  Austria  to 
flee  the  capital  when  she  sought  to  rule  in 
the  name  of  her  son.  Louis  never  forgot 
the  incident,  and  his  prodigious  vanity 
found  an  analogy  between  the  deity  Latona 
and  his  mother — between  the  child-god, 
Apollo,  and  himself. 

■  Amongst  the  finest  things  in  the  park  is 
of  course  the  famous  Diana  of  Versailles, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  pass  without  a  feel- 
ing akin  to  adoration  because  of  its  supreme 
beauty.  The  two  sheets  of  water  on  the 
terrace  before  the  palace  are  bordered  with 


white  marble,  upon  which  are  placed  at 
intervals  sixteen  magnificent  bronze  groups. 
Some  of  these  bronzes  are  the  master- 
pieces of  the  brothers  Keller,  and  for  tbem 
the  French  claim  a  foremost  place  in  the 
world  of  sculptural  art.  I  must  not  forget 
to  place  amongst  the  chefs -d'auvre  those 
lovely  marble  vases  which  adorn  the  ter- 
races. The  pity  is  that  their  carved  bas- 
reliefs  have  received  from  time  to  time  such 
severe  damage.  Nothing,  however,  but 
complete  destruction  could  spoil  their  per- 
fect form.  On  these  vases,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  grounds  at  Versailles,  we  find  the 
sunflower  used  as  a  motif  of  decoration. 
It  was  the  symbol  of  life  at  Versailles  in 
the  days  of  the  grand  monarch,  and  shares 
the  honours  with  Apollo.  The  Greeks  em- 
ployed the  graceful  fern  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  their  capitals;  modem  art  uses 
the  essentially  decorative  chrysanthemum, 
borrowed  from  the  Japanese;  but  the 
makers  of  Versailles  took  the  sunflower, 
and  imparted  to  it  a  grace  which  Nature 
denied  it. 

Od  the  left  of  the  palace  lies  the  famous 
Orangery  constructed  by  Mansard,  and 
considered  an  architectural  feat.  From  the 
white  marble  balustrade  one  looks  do^vn 
some  hundred  feet  into  the  orange-gardens 
below.  In  the  year  1871  the  great  halls 
of  the  Orangery  were  turned  into  prisons 
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for  the  iDsurgents.  Od  either  side 
a  stately  flight  of  marble  steps, 
called  the  Cent  Marches,  leads  to 
the  ^tage  des  Suisses.  By  moon- 
light this  is  a  striking  scene,  and 
perhaps  here  better  than  anywhere 
else  in  this  imperial  park  can  one 
picture  the  stately  days  of  long  ago, 
\vhen  Louis  reigned  in  splendour. 

To  the  north  of  the  chateau  is  the 
charming  AlUe  des  Manrumets — an 
avenue  between  moss-grown  trees. 
Two  carpets  of  emerald  turf  divide 
the  paths,  and  on  this  turf  stand 
two  rows  of  fountains,  each  of 
which  is  formed  by  three  bronze 
figures  supporting  on  their  heads 
a  pink  marble  basin.  At  the  foot 
of  this  sloping  avenue  lies  the 
ISasiiH  de  Neptune.  When  the 
fountains  play  at  Versailles  this  is 
perhaps  the  favourite  spot,  because 
the  water  jets  are  so  numerous 
and  so  quaint.  The  bassin  itself 
is  a  fine  sheet  of  artificial  water  of 
a  strange  steel y-hlue  tint.  The 
balustrade  around  the  pond  is 
ornamented  with  a  score  of  grace- 
ful bronze  vases,  interesting  mainly 
because  of  their  curiously -designed 
handles.  The  group  in  the  centre 
of  the  balustrade  represents  Nep- 
tune, his  plunging  sea-horses,  and 
the  graceful  figure  of  Amphitrite, 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  every 
month  from  June  to  October  the 
wonderful  fountains  of  Louis  Quatorze  play 
fur  one  hour,  to  the  delectation  of  a  great 
concourse  of  people.  The  performance  costs 
the  State  8000  francs  every  time  it  takes 
place.  On  such  occasions  the  magniliceDt 
park  is  indeed  a  sight  worth  seeing.  Elegant 
women,  in  Paris  gowns,  and  smart  officers 
rub  shoulders  with  the  democracy  on  the 
marble  steps  or  on  the  wide  avenue  where 
ouce  Marie  Antoinette  wandered  with  her 
maids  of  honour.  When  the  gay  monarch 
spent  his  millions,  wrung  from  the  poor  and 
needy,  he  had  no  glimmering  of  the  future : 
yet  one  can  almost  forgive  him  his  sins  of 
sulfish  extravagance  when  one  sees  how  the 
multitudes  benefit  by  it  to-day.  After  all, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  voluptuous  taste  of 
the  Orleans  princes  we  should  have  been 
without  a  Salle  des  Glaces,  or  any  of  those 
many  wonders  which  to-day  delight  all  , 
who  visit  Versailles. 

The  German  Emperor  has  attempted  to 
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copy  the  Pare  de  Versailles  at  his  seat  near 
Cassel.  The  French,  with  tbeir  inborn 
contempt  for  German  taste,  ridicule  the 
idea.  I  have  seen  the  Kaiser's  attempt, 
and  it  is  not  ridiculous,  it  is  fine.  He  has 
not  slavishly  followed  the  original  model, 
but  he  has  adapted  it  to  the  physical  pecu- 
liarity of  the  landecape.  The  castle  itself 
is  heavy  and  forbidding  in  comparison  with 
the  shining  palace  of  Versailles,  but  if  any- 
thing the  grounds  at  Cassel  are  the  finer 
of  the  two.  They  have  the  natural  advan- 
tage of  being  situated  on  the  mountain  aide 
where  the  paths  have  been  cut  through 
forests  of  pine.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill 
is  the  famous  Wilhelmshobe,  the  source  of 
all  the  fountains  in  the  park  and  the  tem- 
porary prison  of  Napoleon  III.  Though 
the  German  royal  residence  must  ever  lack 
the  charm  of  Versailles  and  its  unique 
elegance,  it  possesses  something  virile 
which  the  latter  lacks. 
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The  great  ch&teau  of  Louis  XIV.  is  to-day 
a  vast  museum,  possessing  some  66,000 
works  of  art.  Amongst  these  are  some 
original  canvases  by  Gerard,  Delacroix, 
Van  Dyke,  Nattier,  Winterhalter,  Eeynolds, 
and  other  celebrated  painters,  but  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  pictures  have  a  his- 
torical value  only.  The  real  works  of  art  are 
to  be  found  in  the  beautifully-proportioned 
halls,  their  painted  ceilings,  their  doors, 
chandeliers,  chimney-pieces,  and  panellings, 
all  of  which  are  original  and  chaste  in 
design.  The  locks  and  the  door-handles  are 
the  exquisite  work  of  the  Italian  artist, 
Dominique  Gucci.  Especially  worthy  of 
admiration  are  the  chandeliers,  which  are 
often  superb.  Take,  for  example,  a  spray 
of  tiger-lilies  and  roses  held  aloft  by  two 
beautifully-moulded  goddesses  ;  or  the  two 
tall  candlesticks  in  the  chambre  a  coucher 
of  Louis  Quatorze,  composed  of  gilded 
cherubs  holding  a  festooned  pole,  which 
terminates  in  a  group  of  lustre-hung  candle- 
holders. 

The  magnificent  State  apartments  of 
Louis  XIV.  are  said  by  a  writer  of  the 
period  to  have  excited  the  liveliest  envy  in 
all  European  courts,  and  to  have  been  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  league  against 
the  grand  monarch.  Without  doubt  the 
wonderful  Galerie  des  Glacss  is  a  possession 
worth  coveting ;  so  correctly  is  it  propor- 
tioned that  its  splendour  never  palls  upon 
one.  The  Galerie  des  Batailles,  which 
Louis  Philippe  built  in  imitation  of  it,  though 
some  forty- seven  metres  longer,  does  not 
impress  one  at  all  to  the  same  extent. 
Both  Louis  XV.  and  Marie  Antoinette 
seemed  to  have  tired  of  these  splendid 
apartments,  for  the  former  turned  the  old 
chateau  before  the  Cour  de  Marbre  into  a 
kind  of  belle  maison  bourgeoise,  where  he 
could  live  his  iniquitous  life  untrammelled 
by  the  requirements  of  etiquette.  The  latter 
had  a  suite  of  modest,  low-roofed,  latticed 
rooms  especially  constructed  for  her,  which 
open  out  of  the  grand  apartments.  Their 
severe  simplicity  betrays  the  lovely  queen's 
utter  weariness  of  the  pomp  with  which  she 
was  surrounded.  Of  her  charming  and 
simple  private  residence,"  Le  petit  Trianon," 
which  lies  about  a  mile  distant  from  the 


palace,  I  have  not  space  to  write  in   this 
article. 

The  documents  in  the  archives  of  the  palace 
give  all  particulars,  down  to  the  smallest 
details,  of  the  construction  of  the  chat^au. 
No  less  than  ninety -five  sculptors  were 
employed.  When  we  know  this  we  cease 
to  wonder  at  the  unevenness  of  the  work. 

Magnificent  as  is  the  Versailles  of  to-day. 
it  is  no  more  than  a  shadow  of  its  former 
self.  Imagine  it,  if  you  can,  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  long  ago,  when  the  grand  canal 
was  filled  with  Venetian  gondolas,  with 
galleys  and  gorgeous  ships,  the  sails  of 
which  were  purple  silk,  the  masts  gildeil, 
and  the  ropes  silken.  Imagine  a  fleet'  iii 
miniature  glittering  under  the  morning 
sunshine  as  it  sails  slowly  towards  the 
Trianon,  where  the  royal  passengers  are  to 
while  away  their  "  gilded  leisure."  By  an 
e£fort  of  the  imagination  it  is  possible  to 
conjure  up  the  brilliant  spectacle  Versailles 
must  have  presented  in  1688,  when,  after 
twenty-six  years  of  work,  Louis  had  aJmost 
completed  his  vast  designs.  But  in  oi-der 
to  do  so  one  must  have  beheld  with  ones 
own  eyes  the  royal  palace,  its  vast  facade, 
and  its  beautiful  halls. 

.  Picture,  if  you  can,  the  vases  of  dazzlin^: 
marble,  the  statues  gleaming  in  every^  cor- 
ner of  the  wonderful  gardens,  the "  1400 
fountain  jets  throwing  up  towards  the  bliu 
refreshing  clouds  of  spray  (for  which  no  le<> 
than  seventy  kilometres  of  aqueducts  are 
needed),  the  beds  of  brilliant,  fragrant 
plants,  and  the  grand  canal  vanishing  into 
a  distance  suggestive  of  the  sea.  It  is  hard 
to  realise  that  all  this  is  but  a  shadow  of 
the  past,  but  a  semblance  of  the  glor}- 
which  has  departed.  Yet  the  forgotten 
statues  in  hidden  corners,  green  with  lichen, 
the  broken  marble  fountains,  and  the  brood- 
ing melancholy  enforce  the  fact.  Versailles 
has  lost  its  soul,  and  yet  in  decay  it  is  still 
marvellous,  still  so  beautiful  that  pilgriiijs 
come  from  far  and  near  to  stand  under  the 
Gothic  arches  of  the  pollarded  limes,  to 
wander  amongst  its  historic  scenes,  t>o  gaxe 
upon  its  lovely  hall  of  mirrors,  its  fountains 
and  its  treasures — and  in  imagination  at 
least  to  participate  in  the  imposing  pageants 
of  the  past. 
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BY   TIOHE    HOPKINS 


AERIAGE,  which  is  one  of 
the  simplest,  is  also  one 
of  the  verv  oldest  institu- 
tions  in  the  world.     It  is 
probably  universal  at  the 
present    day ;    and    Dr. 
Westermarck     (who     is 
now      our      foremost 
authority  on  the  subject),  after  an  exhaustive 
study  of  a  voluminous  literature  of  ethno- 
graphy,  considers  that  *'in  all  probability 
there  has  been  no  stage  of  human  develop- 
ment when  marriage  has  not  existed."    The 
institution   of   the   family  obtains   all   the 
world    over,  and  marriage  and   the  family 
are   indissolubly  connected.     The  further 
back  we  go  into   the  history  of  mankind, 
we  find  the  mother  having  the  care  of  the 
children,   and    the    father    acting   as    the 
guardian,  protector,  and  food-getter  of  the 
family.  Until  the  publication  of  Dr.  Wester- 
niarck's  great    work    on    The   History    of 
Human  Marriage ^  this  view  was  not  gener- 
ally upheld ;  but  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  get  behind  the  logic  of  the  vast 
array  of  facts  which  he  has  marshalled  in 
support  of  his  contention  that  the  family 
tie,  which  implies  marriage,   "  was,  if  not 
the  only,  at  least  the  principal  social  factor 
in  the  earliest  life  of  man." 

In  very  far-oflf  times,  ages  before  civilisa- 
tion had  begun  to  be,  people  lived  in  families 
rather  than  in  tribes ;  and  the  explanation 
of  this  is,  that  food  was  scarce  or  very  hard 
to  get,  and  the  solitary  life  afforded  a  better 
chance  of  subsistence  than  the  social  one. 
An  analogous  case  is  furnished  by  the  beasts 
of  prey,  most  of  which  are  rather  solitary 
than  gregarious  in  their  habits.     At  such  a 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  human  race, 
nothing   but  the  institution  of  the   family 
could  have  kept  our  savage  ancestors  alive. 
The  young  barbarians  were  the  chief  care  of 
their  mother,  and  both  mother  and  children 
must  inevitably  have  perished  but  for  the 
guardianship  and  support  of   the  husband 
and    father.     The   tribal   organisation  was 
almost  certainly  a  later  development,  when 
man  had  begun  to  free  himself  "  from  direct 
dependence  on   surrounding  nature,"   and 
found  that  gregariousness  and  co-operation 
were    more    advantageous   then    than    in- 
dividualism. 


However  slight  the  duties  of  the  father 
may  be,  among  the  least-civilised  peoples, 
he  is  always  expected  to  maintain  his  fanpily ; 
and  among  many  tribes  the  head  of  the 
household  would  not  think  of  giving  his 
daughter  in  marriage  until  the  suitor  had 
given  proof  of  his  ability  to  support  a  wife 
and  children.  In  the  Encounter  Bay  tribe, 
"  the  paternal  care  is  considered  so  indis- 
pensable that,  if  the  father  dies  before  a 
child  is  bom,  the  child  is  put  to  death  by 
the  mother,  as  there  is  no  longer  any  one 
to  provide  for  it."  In  some  African  tribes, "  a 
father  has  to  fast  after  the  birth  of  his  child, 
or  take  some  such  method  of  showing  that 
he  recognises  that  he  as  well  as  the  mother 
should  take  care  of  the  young  stranger." 
Certain  Africans,  says  Dr.  Westermarck, 
will  not  even  go  on  any  warlike  expedition 
when  they  have  a  young  child.  Among  the 
Mohammedans,  "  the  maintenance  of  the 
children  devolves  so  exclusively  on  the 
father,  that  the  mother  is  even  entitled  to 
claim  wages  for  nursing  them."  A  Burmese 
woman  "  can  demand  a  divorce  if  her 
husband  is  not  able  to  maintain  her 
properly." 

We  have  some  slight  notion  now  both  of 
the  origin  of  marriage  and  of  its  antiquity. 
At  this  day,  marriage  may  be  said  to  be 
universal  among  all  the  uncivilised  and 
semi-civilised  peoples  of  the  world.  It  is 
more  necessary  to  be  married  in  savage 
countries  than  it  is  in  highly-civilised  ones. 
Custom  prescribes  it;  and  the  wife  is  an 
important  chattel  to  the  man,  while  his 
children  are  a  part  of  his  wealth. 

The  wife  is  nearly  always  a  labourer, 
and  Dr.  Westermarck  thus  sums  up  her 
principal  domestic  duties : — "  Drying  and 
preparing  fish  and  meat,  lighting  and 
attending  to  the  fire,  transporting  baggage, 
picking  berries,  dressing  hides,  and  making 
clothes,  cooking  food,  and  taking  care  of 
the  children.  These  are,  in  the  savage 
state,  the  chief  pursuits  of  a  wife."  Still 
more  useful  are  the  children.  "  They  are 
easily  supported  when  young,  and  in  times 
of  want  they  may  be  left  to  die  or  be  sold. 
When  a  few  years  old,  the  sons  become 
able  to  hunt,  fish,  and  paddle,  and  later  on 
they  are  their  father's  companions  in  war. 
The  daughters  help  their  mother  to  provide 
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food,  and,  when  grown  up,  they  are  lucrative 
objects  of  trade.  Finally,  when  old,  the 
parents  would  often  suffer  want,  had  they 
not  their  children  to  support  them.  Hence, 
in  a  savage  condition  of  life,  children  are 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  family." 

Apart,  however,  from  merely  utilitarian 
considerations,  wedlock  is  honoured,  and 
celibacy  is  very  generally  despised.  Old 
maids  and  old  bachelors  are  rare  in  the 
savage  world,  and  their  condition  is  con- 
temned. In  Tlaseala,  *'  the  unmarried  state 
was,  indeed,  so  despised  that  a  full-grown 
man  who  would  not  marry  had  his  hair  cut 
off  for  shame.''  A  bachelor  amongst  the 
Santals  *'  is  at  once  despised  by  both  sexes, 
and  is  classed  next  to  a  thief  or  a  witch." 
Amongst  the  Fijians  it  was  maintained 
"  that  he  who  died  wifeless  was  stopped 
by  the  god  Nangganangga  on  the  road 
to  Paradise,  and  smashed  to  atoms."  A 
bachelor,  whether  young  or  old,  is  allowed 
no  voice  in  the  Kafir  kraal ;  and  *'  among 
the  Hindus  of  the  present  day,  a  man  who 
is  not  married  is  considered  to  be  a  person 
without  establishment,  and  almost  a  useless 
member  of  society." 

Savage  man  is  pre-eminently  a  marrying 
man,  and  one  of  the  most  important  periods 
of  his  life  is  that  at  which  he  sets  out  to 
get  himself  a  wife.  Although  the  refine- 
ments of  courtship,  as  they  are  practised 
amongst  a  few  of  the  most  advanced  nations 
of  the  world,  are  quite  unknown  to  barbarous 
peoples,  yet  the  males  of  these  peoples  are 
usually  at  great  pains  to  procure  their  wives, 
and  the  birds  themselves  do  not  display  a 
keener  spirit  of  rivalry  in  their  wooing.  On 
a  former  occasion,  and  in  another  part  of 
this  magazine,  it  was  shown  to  what  lengths 
the  savage  will  go  in  decorating,  mutilating, 
or  completely  transforming  his  person,  in 
his  endeavours  to  render  himself  attractive 
to  the  other  sex.  Dr.  Westermarck  has 
proved,  by  innumerable  examples,  that 
these  practices  are  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  the  young  men,  and  are 
customary  with  them  when  they  attain  a 
marriageable  age.  It  is  then  that  they 
paint,  carve,  and  tattoo  themselves,  engage 
in  feats  of  strength,  and  are  eager  to  show 
their  prowess  in  the  chase  or  in  battle. 
The  fact  that,  amongst  savage  races,  the 
man  is  more  liable  to  be  left  wifeless  than  the 
woman  to  be  left  a  spinster,  causes  keen 
and  often  fierce  emulation  between  the 
yoimg  braves,  particularly  where  there  are 
several  suitors  for  the  hand  of  one  girl. 
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Girls  and  young  women  have  a  consider- 
able liberty  of  choice,  and  they  w^ell  know 
how  to  exercise  it.     Sometimes  it   is  they 
who  impose  severe  and  cruel  ordeals  upc»n 
their  lovers.     Dyak  maidens  demand  as  a 
present  a  certain  number  of  human  heads, 
which  must  be  procured  "  by  killing  men 
of   hostile  tribes."     The   SdJcal&va  girls  of 
Madagascar  test  the  bravery  of  their  lovers 
in  another  fashion.     "  Placed  at  a  certain 
distance  from  a  clever  caster  of  the  spear, 
he  is  bidden  to  catch-  between  his  arm  and 
side  every  spear  thrown  by  the  man  opposite 
to  him.     If  he  displays  fear  or  fails  to  catch 
the  spear,  he  is  ignominiously  rejected  ;  bu: 
if  there  be  no  flinching  and  the  spears  are 
caught,  he  is  at  once  proclaimed  an  "accepted 
lover."     A  more  dreadful  trial  of  endurance 
is  in  vogue  amongst  the  Dongolowees,  vrhere 
we   are   informed   that,    "  if   two  men  are 
suitors  for  a  girl,  and  there  is  a  diflficuhy 
in  deciding  between  the  rivals,  the  following 
method  is   adopted.     The   fair  lady  has  a 
knife  tied   to  each  forearm,  so   fixed  that 
the  blade  of  the  knife  projects   below  the 
elbow.     She  then  takes  up  a  position  on 
a  log  of  wood,  the  young  men  sitting  on 
either  side.  .  .  .  Raising  her  arms,  the  girl 
leans  forward,  and  slowly  presses  the  knives 
into  the  thighs  of  her  would-be  husbands. 
The  suitor  who  best  undergoes  this  trial  of 
endurance  wins  the  bride,  whose  first  duty 
after  marriage  is  to  dress  the  wounds  she 
has  herself  inflicted."    The  natives  of  Arorae 
present  us  with  a  gentler  and  prettier  custom. 
"  In  choosing  a  husband  the  lady  sat  in  the 
lower  room  of  the  house,  and  over  her  head 
were  let  down  through  the  chinks  of  the 
floor  of  the  upper  room  two  or  three  cocoa- 
nut  leaflets,  the  ends  of  which  were  held 
by  her  lovers.     She  pulled  at  one,  and  asked 
whose  it  was.     If  the  reply  was  not  in  the 
voice  of  the  young  man  she  wished  to  have, 
she  left  it  and  pulled  at  another  leaf,  and 
another,   until   she   found  him,    and   then 
pulled   it  right  down.      The    happy   man 
whose  leaf  she  pulled  down  sat  still,  while 
the  others  slunk  away."     A  proverb  of  the 
Maoris   may  be   cited  in  this    connexion. 
"As    a    Kahawai  (a    fish    which    is   ver}- 
particular  in  selecting  the  hook  that  most 
resembles  its  food)  selects  the  hook  which 
pleases  it  best  out  of  a  great  number,  so 
also   a  woman  chooses  one    man  out  of 
many." 

Travellers  present  us  with  many  conflict- 
ing statements  respecting  the  existence  or 
the  absence  of  the  sentiment  of  affection 
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amongst  the  lower  races.  No  doubt,  on 
the  whole,  parental  love  is  stronger  amongst 
these  races  than  conjugal  love,  which  we 
can  hardly  expect  to  find  in  any  high  degree 
of  development  in  cases  where  the  wife  has 
been  captured  by  force,  or  purchased  as  a 
drudge  and  labourer.  There  are,  indeed, 
not  a  few  peoples  with  whom  love  in  our 
sense  of  the  word  is  said  to  be  entirely 
unknown,  as  amongst  certain  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  the  Kabyles,  the  Beni- 
Amer,  the  Chittagong  Hill  tribes,  and  others. 
On  the  other  hand,  instances  of  genuine 
love-matches  are  very  easily  found,  and  in 
great  numbers,  amongst  communities  whom 
civilisation  has  not  affected  at  all ;  and  we 
may  readily  accept  Dr.  Westermarck's 
reflection  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
there  ever  was  a  time  when  conjugal  affec- 
tion was  entirely  wanting  in  the  human 
race." 

There  are  peoples  who  marry  seldom  or 
never  outside  the  territories  of  their  own 
tribes  or  commimities.  The  tendency  of 
modem  civilisation  is  to  break  down  those 
barriers  of  caste  or  religious  prejudice 
which  formerly  made  marriage  possible 
only  within  certain  rigidly-defined  circles ; 
but  prohibitions  of  intermarriage  are  still 
very  strongly  enforced  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  Neighbouring  tribes  of  savages 
are  apt  to  hate  one  another  consumedly, 
and  this  of  course  renders  friendly  inter- 
marrymg  impossible,  though  it  may  be  the 
custom  to  carry  off  as  wives  the  women 
of  a  hostile  tribe  defeated  in  battle.  In 
general,  one  savage  or  half-civilised  race 
looks  down  with  supreme  contempt  upon 
another.  Indians  will  rarely  intermix  with 
negroes.  Non-cannibal  tribes  in  Equatorial 
Africa  hold  aloof  with  horror  from  their 
cannibal  neighbours.  The  Hottentot  will 
not  marry  out  of  his  own  kraal,  nor  the  Bush- 
man out  of  his  own  tribe.  The  numerous 
clans  or  tribes  into  which  many  savage 
nations  are  subdivided  are  usually  animated 
by  feelings  of  dislike  or  of  positive  hatred 
towards  one  another.  Arab  and  Turk  have 
a  common  religion,  but  will  hold  no  inter- 
course with  one  another.  There  is  a  like 
reciprocal  aversion  between  the  Magyar 
and  the  Slav.  "The  black  and  fairer 
people  of  the  Philippines,"  says  Dr.  Wester- 
marck,  "  have  from  time  immemorial  dwelt 
in  the  same  country  without  producing  an 
intermediate  race;  the  Bugio  of  Perak 
have  kept  themselves  very  distinct  from 
the  people  among  whom  they  live;   and 


in  Sumatra  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  Malay 
man  to  marry  a  Kubu  woman.  In  India, 
Colonel  Dalton  was  told  that  when  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Pddam  so  demeaned 
herself  as  to  marry  out  of  her  own  clan, 
"  the  sun  and  the  moon  refuse  to  shine, 
and  there  is  such  a  strife  in  the  elements 
that  all  labour  is  necessarily  suspended, 
till  by  sacrifice  and  oblation  the  stain  is 
washed  away."  Marriage  between  the 
different  castes  in  India,  which  was  once 
permitted,  is  now  strictly  forbidden.  In 
Polynesia,  "the  commoners  were  looked 
upon  by  the  nobility  almost  as  a  different 
species  of  beings";  and  in  Tahiti,  "if  a 
woman  of  condition  chose  an  inferior  person 
as  a  husband,  the  children  he  had  by  her 
were  killed." 

The  difi&culty  of  obtaining  a  wife  in  an 
honest  and  friendly  way  (alUed  to  the 
repugnance  felt  about  very  close  inter- 
marriage) was  doubtless  a  prime  cause  of 
the  once  widespread  practice  of  marriage 
by  capture.  This  practice  still  prevails  in 
some  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  rare  for 
women  to  be  stolen  by  men  of  their  own 
tribe,  but  the  Ahts  sometimes  procure  their 
wives  in  this  way.  It  is  more  common 
for  women  to  be  carried  off  in  battle. 
Another  practice,  once  very  general,  was 
"for  the  man  to  get  together  a  party  of 
his  friends  and  carry  off  the  woman  by 
force,  apparent  or  actual."  This  is  still 
done  in  parts  of  Fiji,  New  Guinea,  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  elsewhere.  In 
the  "  best  man "  at  a  modern  English 
wedding  we  see  the  descendant  of  the 
gallant  who  formerly  lent  most  assistance 
to  the  bridegroom  in  the  capture  of  the 
bride.  The  stealing  of  wives  is  still  frequent 
amongst  the  Votyaks,  Samoyedes,  and 
Tangutans,  "if  the  bridegroom  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  fixed  purchase  sum." 
Where  the  bride  consents,  the  theft  is 
transformed  into  the  elopement;  and  the 
husband  will  often  afterwards  make  good 
the  purchase  money  to  the  bride's  parents. 

The  marriage  by  capture  must  at  one 
time  have  been  common  enough  in  most 
parts  of  the  world ;  but  at  this  day  it 
survives  chiefly  as  a  form  in  certain  curious 
marriage  ceremonies.  Thus,  "  Among  the 
Mosquito  Indians,  after  the  wedding  is  all 
arranged,  and  the  presents  paid,  the  bride- 
groom seizes  his  bride  and  carries  her  off, 
followed  by  her  female  relatives,  who  pre- 
tend to  try  to  rescue  her."  This  show  of 
carrying  off  the  lady,  even  although  nobody 
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offers  the  slightest  objection  to  the  marriage, 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  ceremony  in  a 
great  many  places  ;  and  in  all  such  cases  it 
is  a  point  of  honour  with  the  bride  to  bite, 
scream,  kick,  or  otherwise  repel  the  first 
advances  of  her  husband.  Dr.  Nansen  says 
that  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  there 
is  but  one  way  in  which  a  man  can  contract 
a  lawful  union.  He  must  rush  into  the 
lady's  tent,  seize  her  by  the  hair,  and  drag 
her  off  to  his  own  abode.  The  bride's  re- 
lations, meanwhile,  **  stand  quietly  looking 
on,  as  the  struggle  is  considered  a  purely 
private  affair,  and  the  natural  desire  of  the 
Greenlander  to  stand  on  a  good  footing 
with  his  neighbour  prevents  him  from 
attempting  any  interference  with  another's 
business." 

But  marriage  by  capture  is  no  longer  a 
general  characteristic  of  savage  Ufe.  It  has 
been  replaced  to  a  very  great  extent  by 
marriage  by  purchase ;  though,  as  com- 
munities advance,  and  woman  takes  a  higher 
position,  this  form  of  marriage  also  tends  to 
fall  into  disrepute. 

To  an  educated  modern  mind,  the  notion 
of  buying  a  wife  is  scarcely  less  gross  than 
that  of  stealing  her.  But  there  is  a  differ- 
ence, and  it  makes  for  civilisation.  The 
people  who  buy  their  wives  are  always  at  a 
slightly  higher  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  race  than  those  who  steal  them. 

To  buy  a  wife  is  still  one  of  the  com- 
monest transactions  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  merely 
commercial  transaction,  for  the  lowest  races 
of  the  present  day  are  superior  to  their  re- 
mote forbears,  and  some  sentiment  of  love 
may,  and  doubtless  does,  in  most  cases  help 
to  determine  the  suitor's  choice.  Obviously, 
indeed,  where  marriage  by  purchase  is  the 
immemorial  use  of  the  tribe,  it  need  not 
include  feehngs  of  genuine  love  on  both 
sides  ;  and  it  is  further  to  be  observed  that 
wherever  this  practice  prevails,  it  is  con- 
sidered indecent  for  parents  to  bestow  their 
daughters  without  a  price.  This  is  the 
sentiment  of  the  Indians  in  Columbia ;  and 
in  certain  tribes  of  California  the  children 
of  a  woman  for  whom  no  money  was  paid 
do  not  rank  with  other  children,  "  and  the 
whole  family  are  contemned." 

The  old  Hebrew  custom  of  obtaining  a 
girl  in  marriage  by  performing  certain 
stipulated  services  for  her  father,  is  widely 
diffused,  according  to  Dr.  Westermarck, 
among  the  uncivilised  races  of  America, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
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Sometimes,  when  the  husband  cannot  pay 
the  price  in  full,  he  goes  to  live  in  his  wife's 
family  as  a  labourer,  remaining  there  until 
he  has  paid  in  work  the  remainder  of  the 
sum  agreed  upon. 

The  same  authority  shows  that  the  price 
of  a  wife  varies  indefinitely.  It  depends 
upon  the  general  circumstances  of  the  tribe, 
upon  the  wealth  of  the  suitor,  upon  the 
rank  and  qualifications  of  the  girl,  etc.  In 
British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island. 
"  the  value  of  the  articles  given  for  the 
bride  ranges  from  £20  to  £40  sterling." 
Horses  are  often  the  medium  of  barter  in 
North  and  South  America,  and  cattle  in 
Africa.  Kafir  brides  fetch  from  five  to 
twenty  or  thirty  cows.  The  Damaras,  on 
the  other  hand,  '*  are  so  poor  a  people  that 
they  are  often  glad  to  take  one  cow  for  a 
daughter " ;  the  negroes  of  Bondo  will 
accept  a  goat ;  in  the  Mangoni  country 
"  two  skins  of  a  buck  are  considered  a  fair 
price  "  ;  in  Uganda,  "  three  or  four  bullocks, 
six  sewing-needles,  or  a  small  box  of  per- 
cussion-caps "  ;  among  the  Samoyedes  and 
Ostyaks,  "  a  certain  number  of  reindeer  "  ; 
in  Tartary,  "  some  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  or 
pounds,  of  butter " ;  among  the  Indian 
Kisdns,  '*  two  baskets  of  rice  and  a  rupee  in 
cash  "  ;  in  Timor  Laut,  "  elephants'  tusks  " ; 
among  the  Fijians,  "  a  whale's  tooth,  or  a 
musket  "  ;  in  the  Caroline  Islands,  "  fruit, 
fish,  and  similar  things " ;  in  Samoa, 
"  canoes,  pigs,  and  foreign  property  of  any 
kind  that  might  fall  into  their  hands." 

We  have  no  just  grounds  for  supposing 
that  marriage  by  purchase  was  ever  the 
universal  custom  of  mankind,  and  at  the 
present  day  there  are  various  uncivilised 
peoples  who  do  not  buy  their  wives. 
Presents  may  be  given,  but  the  notion  of 
purchase  is  repudiated.  It  is  so  amongst 
the  Ainos  of  Yesso,  amongst  one  at  least  of 
the  tribes  of  Alaska,  amongst  the  Califomian 
Wintun,  amongst  several  African  com- 
munities, amongst  the  Veddahs,  to  a  great 
extent  amongst  the  Hawaiians,  in  the 
Kingsmill  Group,  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  majority 
of  savage  nations  find  nothing  objectionable 
in  the  purchase  of  wives,  and  Dr.  Wester- 
marck thinks  that  this  custom  "  may,  with 
even  more  reason  than  marriage  by  captiu-e, 
be  said  to  form  a  general  stage  in  the  social 
history  of  man.  Although  the  two  practices 
often  occur  simultaneously,  the  former  has, 
as  a  rule,  succeeded  the  latter,  as  barter  in 
general  has  followed  upon  robbery.     The 
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more  recent  character  of  marriage  by  pur- 
chase appears  clearly  from  the  fact  that 
marriage  by  capture  very  frequently  occurs 
as  a  symbol  where  marriage  by  purchase 
occurs  as  a  reality.  Moreover,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  barter  and  commerce  are 
comparatively  late  inventions  of  man."  As 
woman  grows  in  the  esteem  of  the  other 
sex,  as  her  state  increases  in  dignity  and 
honour,  she  gradually  ceases  to  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  object  of  barter,  and  the  purchase 
sum  begins  to  be  replaced  by  the  dowry  or 
the  marriage  portion. 

The  marriage  ceremonies  of  many  savages 
are  of  the  simplest  possible  description.  In 
some  places,  indeed,  ceremony  is  almost 
entirely  dispensed  with.  There  are  no 
wedding  rites  in  Dahomey,  "  except  where 
the  king  confers  the  wife,"  the  interference 
of  royalty  rendering  it  necessary  for  the 
bride  to  present  her  future  lord  with  a  glass 
of  rum.  Brandy-drinking  is  the  principal 
feature  of  the  ceremony  in  some  Brazilian 
tribes.  Amongst  the  Navajos,  it  is  only 
required  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  eat 
maize-pudding  from  the  same  platter.  In 
the  Hill  tribes  of  North  Aracan,  marriage  is 
described  as  "  a  simple  contract  unaccom- 
panied by  ceremony,"  and  it  is  an  equally 
informal  affair  in  many  other  tribes.  At  a 
Khasia  wedding,  "  the  couple  about  to  be 
married  merely  sit  together  in  one  seat,  and 
receive  their  friends,  to  whom  they  give  a 
dinner  or  feast."  They  have  a  rather  mixed 
ceremony  amongst  the  Gonds  and  Korkus, 
consisting  of  "  eating  together,  tying  the 
garments  together,  dancing  together  round 
a  pole,  being  half  drowned  together  by  a 
douche  of  water,  and  the  interchange  of 
rings."  A  negress  of  Loango  is  legally 
married  after  the  bridegroom  has  eaten  from 
two  dishes  which  she  has  cooked  with  her 
own  hand,  and  carried  to  his  hut. 

Where  the  ceremony  assumes  anything 
of  a  religious  character,  it  is  usually  per- 
formed in  a  more  stately  and  elaborate 
manner.  There  are  impressive  features  in 
the  marriage  of  a  Fijian  chief,  where  "  the 
Ambati  or  chief  takes  a  seat,  having  the 
bridegroom  on  his  right  and  the  bride  on 
the  left  hand.  He  then  invokes  the  pro- 
tection of  the  god  or  spirit  upon  the  bride, 
after  which  he  leads  her  to  the  bridegroom, 
and  joins  their  hands,  with  injunctions  to 
love,  honour,  and  obey,  to  be  faithful  and 
die  with  each  other."  The  blessing  of  the 
gods  was  invoked  in  all  marriages  in  Tahiti. 
"  The   preliminaries   being  adjusted,"  says 


Dr.  Westermarck,  "  the  parties  repaired  to 
the  temple,  where  the  priest  addressed  the 
bridegroom  usually  in  the  following  terms  : 
— *  Will  you  not  cast  away  your  wife  ?  * 
To  which  the  bridegroom  answered,  *  No.' 
Turning  to  the  bride,  he  proposed  to  her  a 
like  question,  and  received  a  similar  answer. 
The  priest  then  addressed  them  both,  say- 
ing, *  Happy  will  it  be  if  thus  with  you 
two.*  He  then  offered  a  prayer  to  the  gods 
on  their  behalf,  imploring  that  they  might 
live  in  affection,  and  realise  the  happiness 
marriage  was  designed  to  secure."  The 
Igorrotes  of  Luzon  require  a  priestess  to 
perform  the  marriage  rites,  who  prays  "  to 
the  spirits  of  the  deceased  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  kinsfolk  of  the  couple." 

In  several  countries  soothsayers  or  for- 
tune-tellers are  consulted  as  to  whether  the 
proposed  union  is  likely  to  prove  a  fortunate 
one,  and  the  stars  are  questioned  for  a 
propitious  day  for  the  wedding.  There  are 
lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  lucky  and 
unlucky  seasons  of  the  year. 

We  come  now  to  consider  briefly  the 
forms  of  marriage.  These  are  as  various  as 
they  could  well  be,  including  monogamy, 
polygyny,  and  polyandry.  Many  worthy 
authorities,  amongst  whom  may  be  num- 
bered Mr.  Lecky,  in  his  fascinating  History 
of  European  Morals^  have  concluded  that 
monogamy  is  the  natural  form  of  human 
marriage,  because  of  the  comparative 
equality  in  the  numbers  of  men  and  women 
throughout  the  world.  But  this  comparative 
equality  of  numbers  does  not  prevail  all  the 
world  over.  "  The  numerical  proportion 
between  the  sexes  varies,  and  in  some  cases 
varies  greatly,  among  different  peoples."  In 
some  regions  there  are  fewer  women  than 
men;  in  others  there  are  fewer  men  than 
women.  To  cite  only  a  couple  of  instances  : 
the  men  are  on  the  whole  more  numerous 
'  than  the  women  in  the  wild  parts  of 
Australia ;  whereas  in  Yucatan  there  are 
said  to  be  two  women  to  one  man.  Similar 
comparisons  might  be  drawn  from  many 
other  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  the  disparity 
in  the  numbers  of  the  sexes  helps  to  explain 
the  varieties  of  the  forms  of  marriage.  It 
happens,  rather  curiously,  that  amongst 
some  peoples  there  are  more  boys  born  than 
girls;  whilst,  amongst  others,  the  propor- 
tion of  births  favours  the  girls. 

But  the  limits  of  space  confine  me  to 
generalities ;  and  it  may  be  asserted  that,  in 
our  day,  monogamy  is  the  commonest  form 
of  marriage  over  the  whole  world. 
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From   Our   Own    Correspondents 


Crime  and  Vice  in  Germany 

The  latest  report  of  the  German  Statistical 
Department  on  crime  within  the  Empire  during 
the  past  year  is  not  very  encouraging.  It  is 
clearly  evident  that  the  gro^^th  and  influence  of 
reformatory  agencies  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  growth  of  influences  which 
exercise  a  hurtful  influence  on  the  morality  of 
the  people.  Last  yearns  report  distinctly  shows 
an  increase  of  criminality.  The  tables  show 
that  497,310  persons  were  condemned  for  offences 
against  the  law,  in  the  previous  year  only 
477,807  persons.  In  no  previous  year  has  the 
number  of  convictions  risen  so  high.  It  is  a 
bad  sign,  and  the  tables  bring  out  the  fact 
clearly  that  offences  against  the  person  have 
risen  in  a  far  larger  proportion  than  offences 
against  property.  Twenty  years  ago  107,000 
persons  were  convicted  for  assaults  of  various 
kinds;  the  report  now  published  deals  with 
213,000  convictions.  Twenty  years  ago  38,000 
cases  out  of  the  total  were  convictions  for 
dangerous  assault ;  this  number  has  now  risen 
to  98,000,  more  than  double  the  number  even 
taking  into  consideration  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation. It  is  of  special  interest  to  note  the 
proportion  of  condemned  young  people.  The 
increase  is  noticeable  here  also,  but  not  to  any 
large  extent,  probably  owing  to  the  milder 
measures  now  taken  with  youthfulflrst  offenders. 
In  the  classes  of  arson  and  dangerous  assault, 
German  youth  does  not  show  welL  Grimes  of 
this  nature  are  alarmingly  on  the  increase ;  and 
crimes  against  morals  are  seen  to  be  shockingly 
prevalent,  and  increasing  at  a  rate  which  causes 
the  greatest  uneasiness  to  social  reformers. 

M.  A.  M. 

The  most  Elevated  Towns  in  the 
World 

Professor  Gabel,  of  Freiburg  in  Switzer- 
land, publishes  some  interesting  particulai's 
about  the  highest  inhabited  places  on  oui*  globe, 
from  which  the  following  notes  are  taken.  The 
most  elevated  place  of  any  importance  in  Europe 
is  the  village  of  Juf  in  the  Grisons  in  Switzerland, 
with  an  altitude  of  2133  metres  (1  metre  =  39 
inches).  In  Africa  the  highest  towns  are  found 
in  Abyssinia ;  of  these  Ankuber  is  2500  metres 
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high.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Bed  Sea  the 
town  of  Sana  in  Yemen  is  2150  metres  high.. 
Cabul,  the  capital  of  Afghanistan,  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  2000  metres,  with  a  population  of  75,000. 
But  Lhassa,  the  mysterious  capital  of  the  Dalai 
Lama,  with  a  population  of  25,000,  is  3o60 
metres  high,  a  height  higher  than  the  most 
elevated  peak  in  the  Pyrenees.  In  the  New 
World,  cities  of  great  height  are  of  more 
frequent  occurrence.  Mexico,  a  city  of  300,000 
inhabitants,  lies  at  an  elevation  of  2300  metres. 
In  the  republic  of  Colombia,  Santa  Fe  de 
Bogota,  with  100,000  inhabitants,  is  2645  metres 
high.  In  Ecuador,  Ibarra  is  2223  metres  and 
Cuenca  2880  metres.  Peru  can  boast  of  a  large 
number  of  elevated  towns :  for  example,  Cuzoo 
3500  metres,  Siruani  3532,  Oroya  3625,  Puno 
3860,  Crucero  3950,  and  finally  Cerro  de  Pasco, 
with  13,000  inhabitants,  at  an  altitude  of  43dO 
metres,  the  height  of  the  Dents  Blanches  in  the 
Yalais  Alps.  Bolivia  also  has  a  town  over 
4000  metres  high,  namely  Potosi,  lying  at  the 
same  elevation  as  the  summit  of  the  Bemina  in 
the  Engadine. — M.  A.  M. 

The  Real  Illness  of  Leo  XIII. 

At  last  it  is  now  officially  known  what  the 
real  disease  was  which  killed  Leo  XIII., 
keeping  him  between  life  and  death  for  thi'ee 
weeks.  The  pleurisy  of  which  the  medical 
bulletins  spoke  so  much  was  merely  the  con- 
sequence of  tuberculosis,  developed  especially 
in  the  left  lung.  There  is  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary  in  this,  but  what  is  strange  is  that 
when  Professor  Lapponi,  the  Pope's  private 
physician,  said  what  the  real  illness  of  the 
Pontiff  was.  Cardinal  Rampolla  absolutely  re- 
fused to  have  it  divulged  to  any  one,  insisting 
on  this  even  when  Professor  Mazzoni  joined  his 
colleague  in  the  same  diagnosis.  Thus  the  two 
doctors  had  to  have  recourse  to  obscure  scientific 
phraseology  in  their  statements  for  the  public, 
concealing  the  real  condition  of  the  Pope  by 
chronicling  the  progress  of  the  pleurisy  which 
was  merely  the  consequence  of  the  true  illness. 
This,  however,  caused  suspicion,  dissatisfaction, 
and  even  mistrust  towards  the  doctors,  on  the 
part  of  the  Pecci  family  and  several  Cardinals, 
so  that  the  two  physicians  again  protested  to 
Cardinal  Bampolla  that  they  must  declare  how 
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things  really  stood,  liis  Eminence  again  refus- 
ing.   So  the  doctors,  to  protect  their  reputations, 
had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  stating  before 
a  public  notary,  in  the  presence  of  the  witness 
prescribed  by  the  law,  just  what  the  real  illness 
of  Leo  XIIL  was,  the  document  to  be  produced 
after  his  death  if  necessary.    What  it  has  not 
yet  been  possible  to  understand  is  why  Cardinal 
BampoUa  should  have  so  much  objected  to  the 
revelation  of   the   nature   of   the  disease,   as 
though  a  Pope  could  not,  or  should  not,  die  of 
tuberculosis  like  any  common  mortal.    Indeed, 
the  Secretary  of  State  rendered  a  bad  service  to 
his  master,  as  when  it  leaked  out  that  the  true 
cause  of  the  illness  was  kept  secret,  the  wildest 
rumours  began  to  circulate,  certainly  not  to  the 
advantage  of  the  aged  Pontiff.     Perhaps  Car^ 
dinal  Bampolla  feared  that  a  death  from  such  a 
cause  might  be  cited  against  the  principle  of 
the  Pope  being  a  willing  prisoner,  of  which  he 
is  such  a  staunch  supporter,  and  might  there- 
fore be  a  strong  argument    to  induce  Leo's 
successor  to  lead  a  kind  of  life  better  responding 
to  the  rules  of  hygiene,  and  to  the  political 
situation  existing  in  Borne  since  the  faU  of  the 
Temporal  Power. — s.  c. 

Partition  of  the  New  Hebrides 

New  Hebrides  is  at  present  under  the  dual 
control  of  France  and  England;   each  nation 
having  by  mutual  agreement  precluded  itself 
from  annexing  the  islands.     The  little  archi- 
pelago, however,  is  by  no  means  peaceful,  and 
things  are  going  from  bad  to  worse.    British 
traders  have — ^most  rightly — been  forbidden  to 
barter  with  liquor  or  rifles  in  dealing  with 
natives,   and  so  labour  under  a  disadvantage, 
for  the  French  traders  are  not  restricted  in  the 
same  way.     In    consequence    of   the   French 
dealing  with  the  natives,  the  trade  in  liquor  and 
rifles  is  doing  its  deadly  work,  and  some  of  the 
tribes  are  rapidly  being  exterminated.    In  his 
article   in    the  National  Review  on  the  New 
Hebrides  question,  M.  Etienne,  the  distinguished 
French  publicist  and  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  presses    that,   as    a    means    of 
settling  the  differences,  New  Caledonia  should 
annex  the  southern  islands,  and  the  Common- 
wealth  the    northern    ones.     This,    however, 
meets  with  no  approval  in  Australia,  nor  is  it 
a  fair  division.     The  southern  islands,  which 
France  would  then  possess,  are  the  most  valu- 
able in  the  group  ;  missionaries — many  of  whom 
are  Presbyterians  under   the    renowned    Dr. 
Paton — ^have  been  working  there  for  years,  and 
the  natives  are  civilised  and  Christians,  while 


the  natives  on  the  northern  islands  are  still 
heathen  and  uncivilised.  Then  again  the 
southern  islands  are  nearer  New  Caledonia 
and  Sydney,  and  are  therefore  more  convenient 
for  trading  purposes.  Nor  would  we  wish  for 
France  to  take  the  northern  islands.  Under 
their  rule  the  natives  of  New  Caledonia  have 
made  no  advance  in  civilisation,  they  are  not 
Christians  ;  in  fact  the  French  are  not  success- 
ful in  dealing  with  the  native  races,  and  would 
most  likely  make  a  penal  settlement  on  one  of 
the  larger  islands.  The  people  of  Australia — 
especially  the  Christian  community — feel  that 
under  these  circumstances  they  cannot  let  any 
of  the  islands  pass  out  of  their  hands,  but  wish 
that  Great  Britain  would  negotiate  with  France, 
and  arrange  an  exchange  with  some  islands  in 
another  part  of  the  world  for  France's  interest 
in  the  archipelago.  New  Hebrides  would  then 
be  annexed  by  the  Commonwealth,  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  Australians  and  natives. 

A.  P. 

Civil  Servants  in  Australia 

A  RATHER  novel  constitutional  experiment 
is  being  tried  in  the  State  of  Victoria,  Australia. 
The  Reform  Act,  which  reduces  the  niunber  of 
State  members  of  Parliament,  provides  for  the 
separate  representation  of  all  Civil  servants. 
Owing  to  the  railways  being  managed  by  the 
Qovemment,  the  Civil  servants  are  a  large  and 
important  class,  the  voters  numbering  some 
9000 ;  and  in  the  past  they  have,  it  is  considered, 
used  undue  pressure  to  secure  favoured  treat- 
ment. Under  the  new  system,  the  Civil  servants 
will  return  three  members  of  their  own,  one  of 
whom  will  sit  in  the  Upper  House;  and  no 
Civil  servant  will  be  allowed  to  vote  at  any 
other  election.  The  scheme  was,  and  is,  bitterly 
opposed  by  the  State  employees,  especially  by 
post-masters  and  school-teachers  in  coimtry 
districts,  who  are  thus  cut  off  from  local  politics. 
The  imfortunate  railway  strike,  however,  which 
was  partly  caused  by  this  measure,  has  made 
the  general  public  favourable  to  a  trial  of  the 
new  system.  One  evil  result  has  appeared 
already.  Previously,  no  Civil  servant  was 
allowed  to  publicly  criticise  the  Government; 
but  it  has  been  felt  that,  with  separate  repre- 
sentation, this  wholesome  rule  must  become  a 
4flad  letter.  The  Civil  servants  of  course  still 
have  tiieir  votes  for  the  two  Federal  Houses  of 
Parliament,  which  is,  in  its  way,  another 
anomaly.  It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising 
to  find  the  next  Parliament  restoring  the  old 
order  of  things. — F.  b.  s. 
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A  White  Australia 

A  FEATXJUE  of  the  present  Australian  Common- 
wealth  Parliament,  which  will  be  dissolved  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  is  the  steadiness  with  which 
it  has  carried  oat  its  "White  Australia''  prin- 
ciple. It  passed  a  stringent  Aliens  Eestriction 
Act»  under  which  any  immigrant  can  be  called 
on  to  write,  at  dictation,  twenty  lines  of  any 
European  language.  Then,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Senate,  which  is  the  more  advanced 
House  of  the  two  on  this  question,  it  was 
decided  that  no  mail  subsidy  would  be  paid  to 
any  shipping  company  unless  its  steamers  were 
wholly  manned  by  white  labour.  Following 
hard  on  this,  a  measure  was  passed  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  coloured  (Kanaka)  labour  to 
Queensland  after  the  expiration  of  five  years. 
These  Kanakas,  who  are  natives  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  are  employed  in  thousands  on  the 
sugar  plantations ;  but  it  is  contended  that  they 
are  a  menace  to  public  morals,  and  that  the 
work  can  be  just  as  well  done  by  white  men. 
In  order  to  encourage  the  employment  of  whites, 
the  Parliament  has  just  passed  a  law  which 
fixes  a  distribution  of  £3  per  ton  of  sugar  to 
all  planters  employing  white  men.  The  pearl- 
shellers  of  the  north  and  north-west  coasts 
have  been  compelled  to  substitute  white  for 
coloured  divers,  and  in  various  other  minor 
directions  the  brown  and  yellow  men  have  been 
removed  to  make  way  for  white  men.  At  one 
time  the  Radical  and  Liberal  press  was  com- 
plaining that  we  were  to  have  a  Piebald 
Australia ;  but  the  Commonwealth  Parliament 
is  fast  removing  the  reproach. — F.  s.  s. 

Bishop  Moorhouse  in  Australia 

When  the  annals  of  Australia  are  written  by 
the  future  historian,  a  high  place  will  be  given 
to  the  distinguished  prelate  who  has  just  laid 
down  the  reins  of  episcopal  office  at  home,  but 
who  was  Bishop  of  Melbourne  before  he  went 
to  the  great  manufacturing  city  of  the  North. 
Certainly  no  man  has  yet  filled  the  position  of 
bishop  here  who  left  so  great  a  mark  upon 
this  young  community.  Dr.  Moorhouse  was 
with  us  ten  years,  and  during  the  whole  of  that 
time  not  only  did  he  guide  his  own  church 
affairs  with  distinguished  ability,  but  he  be- 
came practically  the  most  outstanding  man 
iu  the  colony,  whose  utterance  upon  leading 
questions  was  often  anxiously  awaited  while 
public  opinion  was  forming. 

The  Bishop,  as  he  was  called  by  everybody, 
as  a  speaker  was  not  approached  in  his  day 
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by  any  other  of  our  public  men.  His  annual 
courses  of  lectures  would  fill  the  Melbourne 
Town  Hall  with  an  audience  of  over  3500  people 
on  a  business  afternoon — a  quite  unusual  thin^ 
in  a  colonial  city,  where  great  audiences  are 
not  as  a  rule  accustomed  to  assemble  during* 
the  day.  And  of  his  visits  to  the  rough  bush 
parts  of  his  large  diocese  the  pleasantest 
memories  still  linger,  for  Dr.  Moorhouse  was  a 
man  able  to  make  himself  at  home  anywhere — 
a  thing  the  colonial  dearly  loves — whether  in  a 
country  hotel  or  a  rough  backwoods  farmhouse, 
whether  travelling  by  coach  with  a  company 
of  jolly  commercials  or  in  a  railway  truck — 
not  carriage — on  a  partly-made  line  with  a  lot 
of  hard-swearing  navvies. 

Hundreds  of  stories  are  still  told  of  him,  all 
illustrating  his  kindliness,  his  capacity  for  put- 
ting people  at  their  ease,  and  his  ready  wit 

Dr.  Moorhouse,  his  well-known  pipe  and  his 
equally  well-known  bull- dog — who,  by  the  waj-, 
lies  buried  here  in  the  grounds  of  Bishops 
Court — were  the  constant  matenal  of  our 
Punch  artist  for  some  of  his  best  cartoons. 

He  was  looked  upon  apparently  as  every- 
body's Bishop,  for  men  who  belonged  to  non- 
episcopal  communions  admired  him  as  a  man, 
and  knew  that  in  every  time  of  crisis  he  was  the 
fearless  defender  of  the  Faith,  equally  for  them 
as  for  his  own  people ;  and  when  a  cable  message 
arrived  from  London,  notifying  his  appointment 
to  the  See  of  Manchester,  all  Australia  mourned 
our  loss,  but  rejoiced  in  his  promotion. 

Now  that  he  has  resigned,  ten  thousand  good 
wishes  follow  him  into  his  retirement,  with  the 
hope  that  his  days  may  yet  be  long  in  the  land. 

A.  J.  w. 

Wood-Chopping  as  a  Sport 

A  QTTAINT  branch  of  athletics,  to  be  found 
only  I  believe  in  Australia,  is  that  of  wood- 
chopping.  In  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and 
Tasmania,  wood-chopping  competitions  form 
part  of  the  programme  at  a  large  number  of 
athletic  sports  meetings ;  and  every  year  special 
meetings,  devoted  solely  to  wood-chopping 
contests,  are  held  to  decide  the  Australian 
championships.  The  most  important  competi- 
tions are  held  in  Tasmania,  where  as  much  as 
£100  is  given  for  the  first  prize  in  a  champion- 
ship event,  and  at  present  the  Tasmaniaii 
axemen  are  believed  to  be  the  best  in  the 
Commonwealth.  The  competitors  use  high- 
grade  American  axes,  sharpened  to  a  razor 
edge;  and  the  skill  displayed  would  be  a 
revelation  to  the  average  man,  who  toils  pain- 
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fully  of  an  evening  at  splitting  an  armful 
kindling  wood.  Tough  logs  of  about  u  foot 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter  are  chosen,  a 
they  are  firmly  fised  in  an  upright  position. 
At  the  firing  of  the  pistol  the  half-dozen 
(irouzed  bushmen  get  to  work,  and  for  about 
two  minutes  the  sir  is  thick  with  huge  chips. 
The  precision  and  strength  of  the  cuts  is 
astonishing,  and  the  best  men  do  really  wonder- 
ful work.  Each  man  has  an  assistaDt,  who 
iMiuats  beside  the  log,  directs  the  cuts,  and  one 
i)f  the  marvels  of  the  business  is  how  this  man 
isn't  killed  by  the  flying  chips.  Most  of  the 
champion  axemen  are  timber-cutters,  sleeper- 
hewers,  saw-mill  hands  and  the  like,  who  use 
the  axe  daily.  Besides  the  axe  competitions, 
there  are  also  competitions  in  log-sawing,  with 
both  single-handed  and  double-handed  cross- 
cut sawa  Ko  one  knows  what  lightning-like 
work  can  bo  dona  with  a  cross-cut  saw  until  he 
hu  seen  two  expert  bushmen  using  one. 

r.  B.  B. 
An  American  Assyriolosist 

Dr.  Uekma^  Y.  Hilprecbt,  the  foremost 
American  Assyriologist,  has  recently  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  public  in  at  least  three 
ways.  First,  in  the  early  spring,  he  became 
known  as  the  editor  of  Exjiloratiom  in  Bibh 
Lands,  a  popular  yet  comprehensive  Tolume, 
which  was  recognised  as  authoritative  upon 
pubhcab'on.  Dr.  Hilprecht  was  assisted  in  this 
work  by  the  leading  arcbsMlogists  of  the  woiiil, 
who  contribnted  to  the  book  chapters  on 
Bubjeets  which  thay  had  specially  studied. 
What  merit  the  volume  has  from  the  stand- 
point of  good  idiomatic  English,  Dr.  Hilprecht, 
in  his  Preface,  attributes  largely  to  his  late 
wife,  who  carefully  read  the  proof-sheets  and 
smoothed  her  husband's  Oermanicism.  Almost 
simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  Exphr- 
"I'uFM  I'll  Bible  Lai.'li,  Dr.  Hilprecht  attracted 
further  attention  by  the  invitation  which  he 
received  to  lecture  before  the  German  Emperor. 
The  discussions  which  his  views  aroused  in  that 
country  are  too  well  known  to  require  repeti- 
tion, i'inally,  Di-.  Hilprecht  surprised  the 
public  by  his  quiet  and  sudden  marriage  to 
Mrs.  Crozer,  a  widow  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Hilprecht's  life,  from  earliest  years,  has 
been  that  of  a  scholar.  Although  now  an 
American  in  interest  and  connexions,  he  was 
'I  native  of  Germany,  having  bean  born  in 
Hohenerxleben,  July  28,  1859.  From  1880 
to  1885  he  studied  Theology,  Philosophy  and 


Law.  He  was  called  to  the  United  States  by 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  became 
the  Assyriologist  and  Scientific  Director  of  that 
University's  Expedition  to  Nippur,  Babylonia, 
1888-9.  From  1893  to  '98  he  reorganised  the 
Babylonian  Section  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman 
Museum  in  Constantinople,  and  he  subsequently 
made  frequent  expeditions  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria.  He  is  now  Curator  of  the  Semitic 
Section  of  the  Museums  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  section  contains  over 
27,000  original  Cuneiform  documents,  for  the 
most  part  presented  by  Dr.  Hilprecht.  He 
also  holds  the  Chair  of  Assyriology  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania — a  chair  recently 
endowed  with  3100,000  by  Edward  W.  ai 
Clarence  H.  Clark,  hankers  of  Philadelphi 
Prof.  Hilprecht  is  generally  recognised  as  t 
leading  authority  iu  Cuneiform  Paltoograjihy. 
He  is  the  Editor-in-chief  of  the  monumental 
work  which  is  to  contain  when  completed  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions 
excavated  from  Nippur,  lia  was  a  member  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  of  London,  1897, 
and  is  connected  with  mimy  other  scientific 
societies  of  various  countries.  Pei'sonally,  Di'. 
Hilprecht  is  a.  tall  and  athletic  man  of  a  vigorous 
build.  He  speaks  several  languages  fluently, 
and  when,  after  his  Inst  leturn  from  Nippur,  he 
gave  a  series  of  lectures  iu  the  chapel  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  thft.building  was 
found  to  be  too  small  to  contain  the  audiences,. 
and  a  large  neighlouiing  church  had  to  bo 
secured, — .*,  B.  R. 
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The  Langley  Soaring  Macliine 

F&0FES80&  S.  P.  Lanolet  ha8  for  huuit 
years  devoted  attention  to  artificial  flight,  and 
the  flying  maobine  he  has  demised  has  shown 
that  it  IS  poasifala  to  construct  an  apparatus 
which  will  navigate  the  air  withoat  the  use 
of  balloons.  Several  years  ago  suocessfnl 
trials  were  made  with  wis  aerodrome,  and  it 
is  reported  that  new  experiments  recentiy  made 
have  been  very  aatiflfactory.  The  machine  may 
be  considered  aa  a  meohamcol  bird  with  motion- 
less wings  which  enable  it  to  soar  in  the  air.  It 
in  no  way  resembles  a  balloon  which  floats  in 
the  air,  for  it  is  hundreds  of  times  heavier  than 


the  air  it  displaces.  It  is  built  almost  entirely 
of  steel,  and  is  for  heaTier  in  relation  to  the  air 
than  a  ship  of  solid  lead  would  be  in  relation  to 
water.  One  of  the  models  with  which  suooess- 
ftil  flights  have  been  made  is  shown  in  the  ac- 
oompanying  illustrations.  The  weight  of  the 
model  is  30  lbs.,  one-fourth  of  which  is  contained 
in  the  engine  and  machinery.  Within  the 
small  body  of  the  machine  is  everything  for 
generating  IJ  horse-power,  the  total  weight  of 
fire,  grat«,  boiler  and  every  accessory  being  less 
than  T  lbs.  The  engine,  with  its  cylinders, 
pistons,  and  every  moving  part,  weigtis  2<)  oza. 
This  puts  in  motion  the  propellers,  which,  turu- 
ing  Bt  a  rate  of  between  800  and  1200  revolu- 
tions ]>er  minute, 
drive  the  aerodrome 
at  a  speed  which 
varies  according  to 
the  inclination  given 


the 


the  -< 


In 


experiments 
which  have  hitherto 
been  made,  the  sup- 
porting surfaces  or 
wings  have  been 
given  such  an  in- 
clination as  would 
limit  the  speed  to 
between  20  and  30 
miles  an  hour,  but 
much  greater  speeds 
can  be  attained.  The 
machine  starts  from 
a  platform  on  a.  boat 
and  rises  in  graceful 
curves  against  the 
wind,  movinpr 
steadily  upward  aud 
onward  until  the 
steam  is  exhausted, 
when,  deprived  of 
the  propellers,  it 
falls  gently  into  the 
water  without  the 
least  shock,  and  is 
ready  for  another 
trial.  The  length  of 
flight  so  far  accom- 

Ehahed  is  between 
alf-a-mile  and  a 
mile,  but  greater 
distances  will 
shortly  be  reached. 
The  interest  of  the 
experiments  lies  in 
the  demonstration 
tbat  a  flying  model 
carrying  fuel,  boiler 
and   engine  can   lie 
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constructed  canable  of  lift- 
ing itself  in  the  air  by  its 
own  internal  enei«j  eokd 
without  the  aid  of  a  balloon. 
This  ia  a  noteworthy  ad- 
Tance  in  the  history  of  aerial 
bSTigatioii,  and  as  experi- 
mants  with  tbe  model  are 
being  carried  on  for  the 
U.S.  War  Department,  with 
the  view  of  det«nnining  its 
poseible  uses  as  an  engine 
of  war,  further  progress 
may  be  expected. 

The  Miracle  of 
Radium 
Makt  physicists  and 
chemiets  are  investigating 
the  propertieB  of  radium, 
and  scarcely  a  week  passes 
without  an  important  an- 
nouncement being  made 
coDceming  this  remarkable 
aabstance.      As    already  > 

stated    in     these    columns, 
a  minute  amount  of  a  radium  compound  is 
capable  of  giving  out  a  measurable  quantity 
of  heat  continually,  and  of  keeping  a  phos- 

Iihorwcent  screen  sparkling  with  flashes  of 
igbt  practically  for  ever.  Prof.  C.  T.  Boys 
has  directed  attention  to  other  propertiee  of 
radium  discovered  by  various  mTestigators. 
Aa  atom  of  radium  can  constantly  produce  a 
lunuDOiis  emanation,  that  is,  something  like  a 
gas,  which  escapes  and  carries  with  it  wonder- 
ful properijee,  while  the  radium  remains  un- 
altered mweig;lLt.  In  addition  to  manufacturing 
this  emanation,  radium  emits  three  kinds  of 
rays,  one  of  whjch  has  much  the  same  proper- 
tisa  as  Bontgen  rars.  Each  of  these  rays 
consiflta  of  particles  shot  out  from  the  radium, 
yet  the  atom, of  radium  remuns  unchanged. 
When  oooled  to  the  temperature  of  liquid 
hydrogen,  that  is  the  lowest  temperature  which 
can  be  produced,  its  power  of  creating  heat 
instead  of  being  less  is  actually  greater.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  the  oourse  of  tneir  existence 
fiFteea  grains  of  radium  will  give  out  sufficient 
heat  to  raise  fire  hundred  tons  a  mile  high. 
Thorium  and  uranium  posaess  similar  proper- 
ties, but  are  not  so  actJTe,  so  they  would  retain 
their  vigour  tor  about  a  million  years  before 
being  worn  out 

Facts  of  this  kind  are  leading  men  of  science 
to  Teconsider  their  ideas  as  to  the  constitution 
"{  various  bodies.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  sun  owes  port  or  all  of  its  light  and  heat 
to  radium  and  related  substances,  and  that  the 
wlar  corona — an  extremely  attenuated  halo 
revealed  around  the  sun  during  a  total  eclipse 
— consists  of  radium  emanationa  Prof  Boys 
liaa  now  brought  forward  evidence  that  comets' 
t^  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  emanations 
inanntctured  by  radium ;  so  that  it  is  not  too 
mach  to  say  tliat  radium  is  providing  a  key 
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which  is  being  used  to  unlock  many  celestial 
as  well  as  terrestrial  mysteries. 

Road  and  Air  Resistance 

Prof.  Hele-Shaw  and  other  mechanical 
engineers  are  carrying  out  a  series  of  system- 
atic observations  on  the  resistance  of  road 
vehicles  to  traction,  with  the  object  of  finding 
the  best  size  and  shape  of  wheel,  width  of  tyre, 
and  other  details  required  for  the  improved 
construction  of  motor  carriages.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  the  experiments,  a  trailer  consisting 
of  a  pneumatic-tyred  wheel  with  a  recording 
apparatus  attached  was  connected  with  a  car 
as  shown  in  tbe  figure,  and  runs  were  made  at 
speeds  of  from  12  miles  to  35  miles  an  hour  over 
roads  of  different  kinds,  loads  from  315  lbs. 
to  900  lbs.  being  placed  on  the  experimental 
wheel.  Some  of  the  results  obtained  with  this 
arrangement  and  by  other  experimenters  are 
given  by  Prof.  Hele-Shaw  in  a  report  just 
.  presented  to  the  British  Association.  The  effort 
required  to  drive  an  automobile  along  a  muddy 
road  appears  from  the  experiments  to  be  double 
that  on  tbe  same  road  when  hard  and  smooth. 
The  resistance  of  air  to  the  movement  of 
automobiles  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
when  high  speeds  are  reached.  It  has  been 
found  that  at  a  speed  of  53  miles  an  hour,  the 
energy  required  to  overcome  the  air  resistance 
on  a  vehicle  with  an  opposing  surface  of  about 
ten  square  feet  is  between  seven  and  twenty 
horse-power.  To  diminish  this  resistance  to 
motion  offered  by  the  air,  the  frout  of  an 
automobile  designed  for  speed  ought  to  taper 
and  the  baok  be  still  more  pointed,  like  the 
form  of  a  fish.  Uany  present-day  cars  are 
badly  designed  in  this  respect,  this  baine  par- 
ticularly  the   case   with    the  "Coffin-Head" 
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front,  which  haa  e,  flat  surface  directly  opposed 
to  the  air  pressure. 

Mtgrration  of  Birds 

Though  the  general  fact  of  the  migration  of 
birds  baa  beeo  known  since  verj  early  times, 
there  ia  still  much  to  learn  upon  the  subject. 
For  twenty  years  a  committee  of  the  British 
Association  has  been  collecting  obserrations  on 
the  seasoaal  moTements  of  birds  in  Great  Britain 
nud  Ireland,  with  the  result  that  what  at  first 
^ifcht  seems  simple  proves  to  be  involved  in 
difficulties,  and  no  astisfactory  explanation  hoe 
been  found  for  many  of  the  movements,  nor  is 
there  sufficient  Jnformaticin  as  to  the  way  the 
migration  is  performed.  Mr.  W.  Eaf;le  Clarke 
has  reported  to  the  committee  upon  the  move- 
ments of  eight  species  of  birds,  namelv,  the 
swallow,  fieldfare,  white  wagtail,  Bong'thrusli, 
skylark,  lapwing,  starling  and  rook ;  and  hiti 
work,  the  lost  instalment  of  which  has  just  been 
published  by  the  British  Association,  provides 
the  most  exact  information  available  as  to  bird 
migration.  Uf  these  birds  only  the  first  two— 
swallow  and  fieldfare — and  possibly  the  third,  are 
popularly  considered  to  be  migrants  in  this 
countiy,  the  others  being  regarded  as  resident 
species  throughout  the  year.  Mr.  Clnrke  has, 
however,  shown  that,  as  individuals,  song- 
thrushes,  skylarks,  lapwings,  starlings  and 
rooks  are  migratory  to  the  highest  degree ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  members  of  the  species  met  with 
at  one  season  are  not  the  same  as  those  which 
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occur  at  another.  This  fact  has  only  been 
known  to  a  few  keen  naturaJistB,  and  is  wholly 
unsuspected  by  the  public  at  large,  though  the 
birds  belong  to  our  most  familiar  apeciea 
Many  other  species  probably  show  the  same 
character,  so  that  migration,  among  birds  nf 
these  islands  at  least,  instead  of  being  an  ex. 
ceptional  characteristic,  may  be  general  to  most 
of  our  birds. 

Adders  in  Water  and  Eels  on  Land 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether 
the  British  adder  ever  takes  to  the  water  as  a 
matter  of  ordinary  habit.  Dr.  Gerald  Leighton 
failed  to  find  a  single  case  in  English  counties, 
after  years  of  observation,  but  in  Scotland  the 
habit  appears  to  be  not  unusual.  Investigations 
and  experiments  made  by  him  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands  have  proved  that  adders  have  thei-e 
the  habit  of  swimming  the  streams  and  rivers, 
as  recorded  in  the  folklore  of  the  HiKhlands.  It 
can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  adders  take  to 
water  as  eels  occasionally  do  to  land.  Young 
eels  or  elvers  will  overcome  almost  any  obstacle 
when  swimming  up  stream :  they  have  been 
known  to  climb  up  posts  and  to  ascend  into 
trees.  Adult  eels  have  been  seen  crawling  over 
wetgraasfrom  cue  piece  of  water  to  another,  and 
their  presence  in  ponds  or  water-courses  not  in 
direct  communication  with  the  sea  can  often 
only  be  accounted  for  by  their  passage  across 
fields  in  this  way. 


Frank  T.  Bullen,  author  of  The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot,  contributes  to  the 
November  Sunday  at  Home  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  entitled  "  Lives  of 
Some  Deep-Sea  People,"  beautifully  Illustrated  by  Theo.  Carreras. 
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The  Ivy  and  the  Bell 

Mb.  Joseph  Kejtdaix,  32  Wardo  Avenue, 
Fulham,  London,  S.W.,  writes,  referring  to  the 
inquiry  in  our  August  number  about  the  poem 
"The'lvy  and  the  Bell/'  that  the  author  is 
Charles  Mackay,  and  "if  your  correspondent 
cannot  obtain  Charles  Mackay's  works  at  any 
of  the  Public  Free  Libraries,  if  he  or  she  will 
send  me  a  stamped  directed  envelope,  I  will 
write  out  and  forward.** 

A  Problem  on  Protection  and  Free 
Trade 

Cax  any  of  our  readers  answer  the  following 
query  of  6.  P.  ? 

"A  writer  in  speaking  of  hostile  tariffs  and 
free  trade  all  round  gives  the  following  re- 
marks:— *A  given  quantity  of  goods,   which 
have    actually   cost  £100  to  produce  in  this 
country  and  to  land  in  New  York,  may  be  sold 
to  the  American  consumer  for  £151,  but  the 
duty  upon  them  has  been  £50  and  the  manu- 
facturer's profit  only  £l.      If  there  had  been 
no  duty,  tne  American   consumer  might  have 
bought  for  £110,  but  his  country  would  have 
been  £9  poorer,  and  our  country  £9  richer  than 
under  the  high  protective  tanfF.*    Now,  sir,  I 
cannot  quite  understand  if  the  Americans  paid 
only  £  1 1 0  for  goods  instead  of  £  1 5 1  how  they  could 
possibly  be  £9  the  poorer.  How  is  it  made  out?** 

Loma  Dooae  and  The  Leisure  Hour 

How  many  readers  of  Lorna  Doone  know 
that  the  great  novelist  drew  his  inspiration  for 
it  from  the  pages  of  The  Leisure  Hour  9 

A  correspondence  recently  took  place  in  The 
Daily  Chronicle  as  to  the  reality  of  the  stories 
about  the  Doones.  The  matter  appears  to  have 
been  finally  settled  by  a  letter  from  **  A  Sexa- 
genarian.'* In  this  letter  the  writer  stated  that 
he  had  lived  on  Exmoor  during  the  "  fifties  '* 
and  **  sixties  *'  of  the  last  century,  in  his  boy- 
hood, youth,  and  early  manhood,  and  that  the 
stories  or  legends  of  the  Doones  were  perfectly 
familiar  to  him. 

*'So  familiar,'*  he  says,  **were  these  stories 
to  me  when  I  was  a  boy,  that  I  used  to  retail 
them  with  curdling  embellishments  of  my  own 
in  the  dormitory  of  a  West- country  boarding- 
school    The  result  of  this  was  that  a  room- 
mate of  mine,  either  just  before  or  just  after  he 
went  to  Oxford,  wove  my  yams  (he  had  not 
then  himself  visited  Exmoor)  into  a  story,  which 
he  called  'The  Doones  of  Exmoor.*     His  tale 
was  eventually  published  in  some  half-dozen 
consecutive  numbers  of  The  Leisure  Hour  [1863, 
p.  561,  etc. — Ed.].    My  copy  of  it  has  long  been 
lost,  but  I  remember  that  though  it  wais  delayed 
some  time  by  the  editor,  it  appeared  three  or 
four  years  before  Loma  Doone.    Moreover,  I  had 
a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  D.  Blackmore,  soon  after 
his  immortal  work    was    issued,  wherein  he 
acknowledged     that    it     was   the     accidental 
glancing  at  the  poor  stuff  in  The  Leisure  Hour 
81 


that  gave  him  the  clue  for  the  weaving  of  the 
romance,  and  caused  him  to  study  the  details 
on  the  spot." 

Back  to  the  Land 

Eabl  Oarrinoton,  speaking  at  the  opening 
of  the  new  Housing  Estate  of  the  Battersea 
Borough  Council  in  August,  expressed  his 
agreement  with  a  remark  of  Mr.  John  Bums, 
that  people  thronged  to  the  towns  because  they 
were  landless  in  the  country.  In  proof  of  this, 
he  stated  that  in  a  district  in  Lincolnshire  2500 
people  left  between  1881  and  1891,  A  friend  of 
his  and  himself  then  undertook  the  provision  of 
small  holdings  and  allotments,  and  from  1891 
to  1901  the  number  of  people  who  left  the 
district  was  only  115. 

Astronomical  Notes  for  November 

The  Sun,  in  the  latitude  of  Greenwich,  rises 
on  the  1st  day  of  this  month  at  6h.  53m.  in  the 
morning  and  sets  at  4h.  34m.  in  the  evening; 
on  the  11th  he  rises  at  7h.  11m.  anid  siets  at  4h. 
16m.,  and  on  the  21st  he  rises  at  7h.  28m.  and 
sets  at  4h.  2m.  The  Moon  is  Full  at  5h.  28m. 
(Greenwich  time)  on  the  morning  of  the  5th :  at 
her  Last  Quarter  at  2h.  46m.  on  that  of  the  12th  ; 
New  at  5h.  10m.  on  that  of  the  19th  ;  and  at  her 
First  Quarter  at  5h.  37m.  on  that  of  the  27th. 
She  will  be  in  perigee,  or  nearest  the  Earth, 
about  a  quarter  before  2  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  10th,  and  in  apogee,  or  farthest  from  us, 
at  3  o'clock  on  that  of  the  25th.  No  eclipse  is 
due  this  month.  The  Moon,  on  the  evening  of 
the  6th,  will  pass  near  the  Pleiades,  and  on  the 
following  morning  will  make  a  near  approach  to 
the  bright  star  Aldebaran  but  without  actually 
occulting  it.  The  planet  Mercury  will  scarcely 
be  visible  in  any  part  of  this  month,  being  at 
superior  conjunction  with  the  Sun  on  the  21st. 
Venus  is  still  brilliant  in  the  morning,  rising 
about  3  o'clock,  and  moving  on  the  3rd  from  the 
constellation  Leo  into  Virgo ;  she  will  be  at 
greatest  western  elongation  from  the  Sun  on 
the  28th,  and  be  near  Spica,  the  brightest  star  in 
the  constellation  Virgo,  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
Mars  is  passing  in  an  easterly  direction  through 
the  constellation  Sagittarius;  he  continues  to 
decrease  in  brightness,  and  sets  a  little  before 
7  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Jupiter  is  at  his 
stationary  point  on  the  10th ;  he  is  near  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  constellation  Aquarius 
throughout  the  month,  and  by  the  end  of  it  sets 
soon  after  midnight.  Saturn  is  very  near  the 
fifth  magnitude  star  Rho  in  the  constellation 
.  Capricornus ;  he  will  be  in  conjunction  with  the 
Moon  on  the  24th,  when  he  will  set  about  half- 
past  8  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Of  the  Novem- 
oer  meteors  we  now  hesitate  to  say  much ;  but 
a  certain  number  will  probably  be  seen  by  those 
who  watch  near  their  radiant  point  on  the  early 
morning  of  the  15th,  and  though  the  horned 
waning  Moon  will  be  near  the  same  quarter 
of  the  sky,  she  wfll  scarcely  interfere  much 
with  their  observation. — w.  T.  lynn. 
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fori  yoniiR  boy  or  gfrl  to  bear,  and  the  ndiTctimi  of  the  youn^ 
to  a  gtal*  of  rrnlgned  pgiislvity  ni  cnnildrred  a  Hlnt-lllie 
KfUon.     Vn.  Suunniib  WeHlny  did  note«Fh  her  habte*  to 

bftblei  died  ;  the snrrlTOTi  Mrialnly  had  acqnlmlthequ«llty  "f 
pntietice,  but  tr-day  ve  think  the  coat  wai  ei'eitilve. 

Where  any  conrw  of  aetlon  fs  any  it  only  niwda  to  be  in- 
difited  as  praliewortbr,  and  mnltitndes  will  arfopt  It.  Both 
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botli  roconia  have  squally  tbe  penonal  note. 

Tbe  Hare  parcnte  parted  with  their  child,  when  aaked  U 
eo  by  a  einter-ln-law,  that  ehe  might  adopt  b'ln,  with  no  re 
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hia  fortunes  than  If  he  bad  been  a  kitten  bestow^  uncandl- 
tionaUy  on  the  flrat  applicant.  The  child,  grown  to  niitur[t]', 
tella  this  lightly,  became  he  found  a  veritable  parent  in  hie 
adopr«d  mother,  and  attained  to  that  areTage  of  hap^reaa 
in  later  life  wbich  eaets  a  backward  glow  over  the  woea  of 
childhood.  From  Snmoel  Butler's  mind  aubscquent  eiperi- 
encA  n^'Ter  elfbced  the  thou^t  of  the  early  innocent  bappineas 

and  The  Way  ^  AH  Tltih,  the  bItterriBBB  of  hla  heart  Hpnka 
atrldently.    In  iT^ytfAcmlieindlcntesaneiEplanatlonof  pnrentnl 


Erewhon  ludlHtcd  on  being  born,  peetcre-j  the  parents  they 

permisaion  to  enter  the  world,  that  the  parent*   In  a  weak 

which  they  natnnlly  resented  and  disliked.     The  parents 
feeliOf  themselves  victims,  and  being  In  a  potildoD  of  power, 

life  the  sensitive  ean  decipher  an  sgo.long  Interval  of  chlldlaU 
pain. 

In  The  Wai,  oj  All  Pluh  tbe  .ohndren  of  successive  goner- 
atiooa  are  like  pawns,  1«  be  moved  this  way  and  that  on 
thechflckerod  hoard  of  Ufe  by  parental  bands  If  It  BQitsthe 
parental  bncy  to  make  of  the  child  thia  or  that,  he  1>  so  madt, 
without  volition  or  vocation  on  hia  part ;  dropped  Into  the 
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themalike  believed  in  tbeir 
value.  John  Ruskln  never hada  toy  hot  one  during  bis  lonely 
childhood,  a  Punch  and  Judy  show  that  a  relative  gave  him. 
and  this  was  conscientiously  suppressed  by  hie  mother.  Ko 
proteat  aroae  In  hla  mind  In  consequence,  because  he  hiid 
assented  to  tha  thonfiht  that   pleasure  and  misdoing  were 

(iofB"ded  basla.  where  the  Dramni'n  habit  persists  here  or 

not  suppressed.  Thia  haa  a  nne  sound,  but  followed  into 
practic-e  It  evidently  means  that  the  chlldrm  when  j-oung 
shall  be  permitted  to  think  and  do  a»  they  like,  till  tlwy  are 
Iwyon^'  control,  and  thoir  maturity  Is  permitted  to  show  how 


Women's  Interests 


The  general  redaction  in  the  standiird  of  conduct  throughont 
the  couimnoity  is  too  well  known  to  call  for  speciflcation, 
and  too  senaittve  to  bear  it.  Throughoat  every  section  of 
society,  as  every  one  standing  close  to  the  pulse  of  the  com- 
lu unity  knows,  ofTeDces  that  a  generation  ago  would  have  been 
felt  as  a  blight  not  only  on  the  individual  but  on  the  entire 
connexion  of  the  offender,  have  now  become  a  detail  regarded 
almost  as  of  the  everyday,  to  be  deplored  by  the  good,  winked  at 
by  the  knowing  mediocre,  and  hailed  with  Interest  by  the  bad. 
**  Come  down  hither,"  is  the  smiling  invitation  heard  to-day, 
not  only  in  railed-ofT  leprous  colonies,  but  in  what  migiit  be 
called  the  very  sanatoria  of  family  life.  Let  people  forget 
(tod,  and  the  next  step  will  be  to  despise  virtae. 

We  need  a  revival  of  religion,  as  Nineveh  and  the  cities  of 
the  plain  needed  it ;  if  we  fail  to  experience  it  we  shall  perish 
•s  they  perijthed.  It  is  an  appalling  spectacle  when  people 
arte  seen  to  light  with  the  ugliest  weapons,  for  details,  while  that 
which  is  essential  lies  gagged  and  bound  in  a  dungeon,  and  the 
huli<»t  things  in  life,  all  that  raises  man  Qodwards  and  dis- 
tingnishes  him  fkt>m  the  brute,  becomes  matter  for  a  gibe  on 
the  snaling  lips  of  the  gay  dancers  in  the  dance  of  death. 

Where  we  build  we  must  make  sure  that  we  have  tested  our 

foundations  ;  we  cannot  take  confident  refuge  in  an  edifice,  no 

matter  how  sunny  its  turrets,  how  stately  its  battlements,  if 

the  eartliqnake  has  rent  the  walls,  and  we  see  the  sun  through 

the  gaping  fissures  ;  ruin  is  ruin,  and  all  the  patching  in  the 

world  but  defers  the  day  of  final  collapse.    But  under  the 

edifice  stands  the  firm  foundation,  the  rock  that  cannot  be 

shaken ;  it  is  they  who  love  the  venerated  walls  that  must 

tlieiuaelves  raze  them  stone  by  stone,  and,  from  the  materials 

that  are  soimd,  rebuild  with  reverent,  willing  hands  the  temple 

of  the  Lonl.  We  want  revivalists,  say  tlie  anxious  and  sincere  ; 

we  do,  and  resurrectionists,  sappers  and  miners  as  well  as 

architects,  and  the  Spirit  to  guide  the  pickaxe  and  the  trowel 

alike. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

LITERARY. 
Aunt  NM,— It  cannot  lie  said  that  there  is  much  promise  in 
your  sketch,  **  Was  she  right  ?  "    The  first  essential  in  the  pro- 
duction of  an  acceptable  story  is  that  the  action  shall  be  either 
interesting  or  probable.    In   your  narrative   it  is  neither. 
That  a  Sunday  School  superintendent  should  reprove  a  teacher 
for  unbecoming  behaviour  is  a  very  everyday  and  by  no  means 
dramatic  incident.    That  she  should  begin  her  well-deserved 
reprimand  with  the  words,  "  I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  my 
life,"  is  absnrd.    Toar  study  of  human  nature  must  convince 
YOU  that  sensible  people  do  not  ofler  their  own  poignant  ex- 
periences to  all  and  sundry.    Then  your  people  are  all  uninter- 
esting, consequently  what  they  do  and  say  is  of  no  consequence 
to  the  reader.     Your  Miss  Burr  Is  so  slangy  and  so  common 
that  any  one  who  would  admire  her  could  only  be  as  vulgar  as 
hersell    Snch  people  exist,  but  they  are  not  deserving  of 
notice  in  print.    The  artist  must  select  and  discriminate ;  the 
world  is  so  full  of  models  that  there  is  no  reason  for  portraying 
the  unattractive.    MSS.  sent    in  for  discussion   should   be 
accompanied  by  a  stamped  addressed  envelope,  if  the  writer 
desires  their  return. 

MidffeL — I  cannot  find  any  wrapper  for  the  return  of  your 
MS.,  so  I  conclude  you  are  willing  it  should  be  destroyed, 
treatnient  I  am  always  very  reluctant  to  confer  on  anything 
type-written.    Your  story  is  probable  and  nicely  written,  but 
it  is  too  eventless.    Personally,  I  always  prefer  work  like  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  or  Mr.  W.  E.  Norris's  (where  all  the  incidents  might 
conceivably  have  happened  to  the  people  one  knows)  to  any. 
thing  hiore  sensational  or  lurid,  but  drama  is  better  suited  to 
the  market  than  probable  experiences.    The  naturalness,  un- 
forced goodness  and  instructive  morality  of  your  story  mnke 
uie  like  jon,  and  wish  you  every  success  in  approaching  the 
litenry  fiekl.    I  will  retain  your  MS.  for  a  week  after  this 
Hppears  in  print  in  case  you  may  wish  it  returned. 

LittU  'Uh.—Ab  your  story  is  only  a  fragment  it  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  discuss  it  as  a  fhigment.  As  it  is  full  of  adven- 


tures and  hair-breadth  escapes,  it  is  possible  the  story  when 
finished  might  prove  suitable  as  ajeuilUton  for  one  of  the  daily 
papers  that  issue  serials  habitiuilly.  I  believe  the  writer^i  of 
these  stories  (which  never  reappear  in  book  form)  make  much 
more  money  than  many  of  their  more  famous  and  dignified 
brethren  of  the  pen.  The  chief  difficulty  about  writing  stories 
of  the  feudal  period  is  the  language.  How  can  the  average  girl 
know  exactly  how  people  spoke  in  the  time  of  King  John,  and 
who  to-day  could  read  the  Saxon  of  labourers  or  the  Anglo- 
French  of  the  Normans  even  if  she  reproduced  it  correctly  ?  It 
is  better  to  lay  your  story  in  a  much  later  period  than  tliat  of 
Ivanlioe,  and  then,  where  the  language  still  seems  to  olfer  an 
obstacle,  to  let  the  story  be  told  as  tradition  by  an  old  servant 
of,  at  earliest.  Queen  Anne's  reign.  By  that  method  you  will 
also  shorten  and  condense  the  narrative — a  not  unimportant 
detail. 

EMPLOYMENTS. 

Valiant. — If  you  will  write  to  the  office  of  Women't  Employ- 
ment, 9,  Southampton  Street,  Hulborn,  for  their  pamphlet 
entitled  Open  Doort  for  Womnn  (It.  post  ft'eeX  you  will  find 
useful  suijgestions  on  breadwinning,  and  liave  remunerative 
occupations  indicated  to  you  witli  the  means  of  entering 
on  them.  The  articles  are  reprinted  from  the  fortnightly  paper 
issued  by  the  Central  Bureau  for  the  Em|iloyment  of  Women, 
and  give  the  most  recent  particulars  regarding  the  Post  Office, 
going  into  business,  laundry  work,  sanitary  inspecting, 
handicrafts,  etc.,  etc.  I  am  glad  to  know  you  feel  brave  enough 
for  anything,  and  hope  you  may  conquer  all  difficulties. 

Alpha. — It  is  always  the  purchaser  that  pays,  aud  the  person 
desiring  anything  most  eagerly  who  is  taxtd  to  acquire  it. 
Most  agencies  charge  a  fee  to  both  employer  and  employee ; 
where  it  is  remitted  to  the  former  it  is  doubtless  that  such  may 
be  attracted  in  greater  numbers.  After  all  you  know  the 
employer  is  the  more  indispensable  and  the  less  abundant. 
A  lady  can  do  without  a  governess,  but  how  can  a  governess 
do  without  work?  In  a  way  it  is  a  hardship  where  the  fees  are 
paid  by  the  poorer  of  the  two,  but  what  can  be  done  to  hinder 
an  agent  making  this  condition  ?  After  all,  remitting  tlie 
employer's  fee  does  not  result  in  an  increase  of  fee  to  the 
employed.  Unluckily  things  are  always  made  harder  for  the 
poor  than  the  rich ;  it  is  always  the  jxwr  that  get  the  worst  of 
every  bargain,  as  I  have  already  indicated  in  another  con- 
nexion. It  is  very  hard,  but  power  always  rules.  A  friend 
indicated  to  me  recently  the  necessity  for  a  "  Mistresses'  Pro- 
tecti(m -Society,"  since  present-day  servants  seem  to  encroach 
more  and  more,  but  how  can  people  protect  themselves  against 
an  ever-increasing  deficit?  Where  the  supply  is  less  than 
the  deuiand  the  blemishes  of  the  supply  have  to  be  accepted, 
and  this  works  the  other  way  in  the  case  of  working  ladies— there 
are  more  of  them  than  openings  for  Uiem,  hence  all  that  ynu 
complain  of.  It  might  be  well  to  call  at  the  above-mentioned 
Central  Bureau,  and  see  if  anythlng^suited  to  you  is  on  the 
books.   The  fees  are  moderate. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

La  CarrMneiUi.—li  is  so  unusual  for  a  girl  to  complain  of 
being  too  thin  that  I  read  your  letter  twice  to  try  to  discover 
)Our  age.  As  a  rtile  girls  shrink  from  obesity  more  than  any- 
thing else.  But  the  thinness  of  bad  health,  resulting  in  poor 
blood,  neuralgia,  and  weakness,  is  a  malady,  and  must  be 
treated  accordingly.  Iron  is  the  remedy  for  aneemia,  and  cod- 
liver  oil  for  the  neuralgia  tliat  comes  from  expo-sod  nerves. 
There  is  no  better  fattening  diet  tlian  milk  puddings  with  as 
much  sugar  as  is  palatable.  Slices  of  bread  dipped  in  milk 
and  with  sugar  sprinkled  over  can  be  eaten  with  enjoyment 
-  even  by  those  who  find  mixed  bread  and  milk  too  mawkish. 
Root  vegetables,  as  potatoes,  with  butter  or  the  fat  of  meat,  are 
also  fattening.  A  glass  of  hot  milk  taken  in  sips  once  or  twice 
during  the  tUiy  is  very  nourishing.  If  you  will  use  tliese  tl.ings 
for  three  months,  it  is  possible  you  may  wrile  then  to  ask  for 
a  reducing  dietary. — Verity. 

Letters  regartling  •'  Women's  Interests "  to  be  addressed 
—"Verity,"  c/o  Editor,  "The  Leisure  Hour,"  4,  Bouverie 
Street,  London,  B.C. 
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SEARCH  QUESTIONS 

(Charactkbs  from  Stevenson.) 

1.  "  He  saw  Holy  rood  in  a  dream,  remembrance 
of  its  romance  awoke  in  him  and  faded  ;  he  had  a 
vision  of  the  old  radiant  stories,  of  Queen  Mary 
and  Prince  Charlie,  of  the  hooded  stas,  of  the 
splendour  and  crime,  the  velvet  and  bright  iron  of 
the  past ;  and  dismissed  them  with  a  cry  of  pain." 

2.  **  A  man  of  a  good  stature,  a  very  lively  face, 
cordial,  agitated  manners,  and  a  grey  eye  as  active 
as  a  fowl's." 

3.  ''This  man  was  poor,  brave,  and  active  ;  he 
could  read  and  write  like  a  schoolmaster ;  he  was 
a  first-rate  mariner  besides." 

4.  **  His  face  was  permanently  set  and  coloured  ; 
ruddy  and  stiff  with  weathering ;  more  like  a 
picture  than  a  face  ;  yet  with  a  certain  strain  and 
a  threat  of  latent  anger  in  the  expression,  like  that 
of  a  man  trained  too  fine  and  harassed  with 
perpetual  vigilance." 

5.  "A  man  of  a  rugged  countenance,  that  was 
never  lighted  by  a  smile  ;  cold,  scanty,  and  em- 
barrassed in  discourse ;  backward  in  sentiment ; 
lean,  long,  dusty,  dreary  and  yet  somehow  love- 
able." 

6.  *'  He  was  smallish  in  stature,  but  well  set 
and  as  nimble  as  a  goat ;  his  face  was  of  a  good 
open  expression,  but  sunburnt  very  dark,  and 
heavily  freckled  and  pitted  with  the  small-pox ; 
his  e^es  were  unusually  light,  and  had  a  kind  of 
dancing  madness  in  them,  that  was  both  engaging 
and  alarming." 

7.  "A  man  not  old,  though  elderly,  still  enjoying 
the  youth  of  the  heart  and  the  intelligence  ;  a  man 
of  instruction  ;  easily  situated  in  this  world's 
affairs ;  keeping  a  good  table ;  a  man,  neither  as 
friend  or  host  to  be  despised." 

A  Five  Shilling  Book  awarded  far  first  set  of 
correct  answers.  Give  hook  and  chapter  as  well  as 
naming  the  characters  described. 
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SHAKESPEARE  ACROSTICS 

First  of  Nine 

WHOLE. 
**  My  stars  shine  darkly  over  me." 

INITIALS. 

1 .  *'  I'll  rather  be  unmannerly  than  troublesome." 

2.  "  /  will  play  the  swan, 
And  die  in  music. " 

3.  **I{e  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour. " 

4.  "  If  7  had  a  mind  to  be  honest,  I  see  Fortune 

would  not  suffer  me." 

5.  *'Jove  sometimes  went  disguised,  and  why 

not  /;" 

6.  "  /  am  not  of  that  feather,  to  shake  off 

My  friend  when  he  hath  need  of  me." 
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7.  "  You  English  Princes  all,  /do  salute  you.' 

8.  *'  In  the  name  Lfty 
A  moiety  of  the  world." 

9.  **  ffe  was  skilful  enough  to  have  lived  still, 

if  knowledge  could  be  set    up  against 
mortality." 

Name  each  character ^  and  give  Act  and  Scene  for 
each  reference. 

Five  Guineas*  worth  of  books  will  be  given  for  the 
highest  scores.  Each  answer  must  be  signed  by  a  s?ior( 
*  *  nom  de  plume, "  and  the  scores  will  be  printed  as  th-e 
competition  proceeds — one  mark  awarded  for  each 
light.     All  answers  must  be  received  by  \bth  insi. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE 

(Books  received  :  Mrs.  Batson's  Concise  Hand- 
book of  Garden  Flowers,  Methuen,  3^.  M*  Jane 
Austen's  Novels,  in  2  vols.,  New  Century  Library, 
T.  Nelson  and  Sons,  4s.  MS.  in  a  Bed  Box 
(Anon. ),  John  Lane,  6«.  Mr.  Vernon's  Is  it  Cfoing 
to  Bain  f  MacNiven  and  Wallace,  Is,  Profsssob 
Raleigh's  The  English  Novel,  John  Murray,  2t. 
Mr.  Langbridge's  Ballads  and  Legends,  Routledge 
and  Sons,  Is.) 


Mrs.  Batson's  Concise  Handbook  is  a  true  multum 
in  parvo  of  useful  gardening  knowledge.  Without 
wasting  a  word  she  tells  you,  of  each  plant,  all  the 
amateur  needs  to  know — lieight,  colour,  habit,  pre- 
ferences as  to  soil,  shade,  and  general  appearance  ; 
in  every  case  also,  both  English  and  Latin  names 
are  given,  and  by  good  cross-referencing  in  the 
index,  knowing  either  will  enable  the  reader  to  find 
the  description  of  any  plant.  This  book  would  be 
a  welcome  present  for  a  garden-maker. 

In  offering  a  somewhat  belated  welcome  to 
Thomas  Nelson  and  Son's  thin-paper,  two-volume 
edition  of  Jane  A^isten's  AVve/s— (think  of  all  the 
wonderful  six,  in  good  type,  being  contained  in  two 
small  volumes  !) — one  muses  witn  envy  upon  the 
golden  days  of  those  early  reviewers  who  nrst  cut 
the  pages  of  Sense  and  Sensibility  not  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  met  the  egregious  Mrs.  John  Dash- 
wood  face  to  face,  and  jolly  Mrs.  Jennings,  and 
our  typical  countryman.  Sir  John  Middleton,  all 
for  the  first  time.  Happy  reviewers  for  whom 
were  still  in  store  Miss  Bates  and  Mr.  Wodehouse, 
the  Bennet  family.  Sir  Walter  Elliot  and  Admiral 
Croft,  Fannv  Price,  and  all  her  sister  heroines. 
Failing  the  neady  raptures  of  original  discovery, 
we  have  the  solace  of  possession,  and,  with  these 
two  precious  little  volumes  on  the  shelf,  a  secure 
annuity  of  enjoyment. 

The  MS.  in  a  Bed  Box,  This  literary  foundling, 
named  after  its  cradle,  and  heralded  with  some 
fiourish  of  pens,  does  not  quite  come  up  to  our 
raised  expectations.  A  roDust  and  knockabout 
historical  novel,  in  these  days,  marks  no  new  de- 
parture in  literature,  and  must  pass  a  practised 
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scrutiny  to  show  itself  original.  Had  this  book 
not  protested  its  difference  from  other  books  we 
had  not  been  so  struck  by  its  likeness  to  them. 
The  attack  is  vigorous,  and  the  style,  by  aid  of  frank 
anachronisms,  goes  well,  and  is  never  tedious. 
Love  and  the  uuly  come  briskly  on  the  scene, 
almost  with  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  while  jealousy 
and  adventure  tread  hard  on  their  heels.  The 
action  takes  place  wholly  in  fenland,  where  the 
historical  background  of  Charles  the  Second's  time 
Ih  effectively  touched  in.  A  lively  and  readable 
story,  although  on  familiar  lines. 

Mr.  Vernon  is  a,  believer  in  rain  and  its  blessed- 
neas  as  a  feature  of  our  climate.  In  this  book,  Js 
it  Going  to  Rain  f  he  goes  so  far  in  his  champion- 
ship as  to  declare  at  the  outset  that  *Hhere  is 
uotning  fickle  or  haphazard  in  the  weather."  He 
claims  that  a  close  observer  of  the  prognostics  he 
has  collected  need  never  be  taken  by  surprise,  and 
he  proceeds  to  give  us  careful  descriptions  of  a 
ffreat  many  weather  signs  long  treasured  in  folk- 
lore, and  whose  picturesque  names  are  more  or  less 
familiar  to  us  all.  The  Red  Sunset,  the  Damp  Stone, 
Mares'  Tails,  the  Sun  drawing  Water,  the  Wind 
Dog,  the  Angler's  Barometer,  and  man  v  others  are, 
in  this  useful  little  book,  scientifically  explained 
and  accredited. 

Professor  Raleigh  writes  in  a  close-packed  but 
clearly-ordered   style  of  the  development  of   TJie 
Eaglish  Novel.     Derived  in  i>art  from  the  ancient 
metrical  romances,  which  he  com}>ares  to  master- 
pieces of  the  great  mediaeval  art  of  architecture, 
*'the  novel  with  which  the  future  lay,   has  its 
closest  parallel  in  the  art  of  painting,  the  outcome 
of  the  Kenaissanoe.'*     He  defines  the  novel  as  the 
conscious  expression  of  aspects  of  real  life,  as  it  is 
seen  in  the  light  of  the  temperament  of  an  in- 
diridnal  artist.  ...    In  the  fifteenth  century  both 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  modem  novel — that  is  the 
novdla  or  short  pithy  story  after  the  manner  of  the 
Italians,    and   uie   romance   of   chivalry — appear 
in  an  English  prose  dress.    From  these  the  line 
of  descent  can  be  traced  until,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  as  the  drama  declined,  the  modem  novel 
rose  to  be  a  literary  force,  taking  form  and  colour 
at  first  from  the  tastes  of  the  period,  in  character- 
writing,  autobiographies,  diaries,  and  letters.     Of 
the  eighteenth  -  century  school  of  novelists    Mr. 
Raleigh  says,  "never  was  there  a  body  of  writers  of 
whom  it  might  more  truly  be  said  that  their  work 
is  a  criticism  of  life,"  but  he  adds,  **  the  spirit  of 
criticism  had  dominated  creation."    The  School  of 
Terror  and  the  School  of  Theory  were  followed  by 
the  novel  of  Domestic  Satire,  with  whose  advent 
our  writer   thinks    the    art  of  fiction  completed 
the  conquest  of  the  world  and  life.     While  m  this 
department  Jane  Austen's  work  was  supreme.  Prof. 
Raleigh  contends  finidly  that  the  publication  of 
WoflBerley  three  years  before  her  deatn  marked  the 
fuUy-rounded  development  of  the  English  novel, 
since  *'  Qtwd  semper  et  vbique  el  ab  omnibus  is  the 
saving  creed  of  the  novelist.     And  herein  lies  the 
greatness  of  Scott/' 

Mr.  Langbridge  has  published  a  volume  of 
Ballads  and  Legends,  old  and  new — of  which  he 
aays  "they  represent   and    almost   embody  my 


secular  work  in  the  fields  of  verse."  A  pleasing 
little  volume,  in  ^ood  type  on  thin  paper,  so  pocket- 
able  one  is  surprised  to  find  it  contains  over  four 
hundred  pages.  Believing  that  there  are  no  liter- 
ary Melchizedeks,  Mr.  langbridge  in  his  preface 
enumerates  his  literary  ancestry,  and  derives  him- 
self from  John  Hay,  Charles  Dickens,  and  Robert 
Buchanan.  He  is,  however,  sufficiently  eclectic  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  various  other  masters, 
expressing  his  appreciations  neatly  in  a  sentence. 
"It  is  Art,"  he  declares,  "in  Poe  a  passion,  in 
Tennyson  a  religion :  in  Keats  the  bouquet  of  wine  : 
in  Rossetti  a  painted  window :  a  climate  in  Yeats  : 
destiny  in  Mseterlinck — it  is  Art  that  seems  to  me 
now  the  essential  thing  in  poetry."  After  this 
generous  exuberance  of  metaphors,  one  scrutinises 
the  volume  with  an  eye  to  trace  these  influences, 
but  none  are  obvious,  for  Mr.  Langbridze  has  a  Celtic 
gift  of  language  all  his  own  in  his  baUads,  and  the 
spirit  and  go,  to  take  an  instance,  of  Pat  Lonergan*s 
Hide  is  unimitated  and  inimitable.  Among  the 
legendary  and  supernatural  poems  dedicated  to 
Maurice  MseterlincK  is  the  finest  thing  in  the  book, 
the  Ballad  of  the  BabtL-ihka^  to  be  commended  as 
Christmas  lore  to  any  reader  who  loves  to  learn  a 
haunting  thing  by  heart.  Our  poet  teaches  with 
Tolstoi  in  the  Ballad  of  a  Blind  Beggar ,  with  Stephen 
Phillips  in  Jeanni^^s  Martyrdom,  and  with  Coventry 
Patmore  in  the  fearless  domesticity  of  such  subjects 
as  Sam  Oreen*s  Love,  Some  of  the  numbers  are 
songs,  already  well  known,  such  as  Polly  and  I  were 
Sweethearts,  A  few  of  the  rhymed  studies  of 
childish  character  are,  we  think,  over-sentimental, 
but  most  are  savinsly  humorous,  as  this  portrait 
of  Teddy — a  Blade  Sheep,  whose  mischievous  pranks 
required  discipline — 

"So  his   father  'talked'   to   Edward,  while   the   children 

]>rowIed  aruund, 
Aiid  they  thought  the  converitation  had  a  nwishy,  ciackly 

sound ; 
But  the  pickle  only  chuckled  when  they  asked  if  he  were 

sore. 
And  eleven  handsome   copy-books  slid   rustling   to    the 

floor."  .  .  . 

On  another  occasion 

"  They  locked  him  in  his  bedroom,  and  they  took  his  clothes 

away, 
And  his  doom  was  bread  and  water,  to  be  taken  once  a  day ; 
But  at  dusk  the  walls  were  shaken  by  the  housemaid's 

grievous  cries, 
For  a  ghost  was  up  the  pear-tree,  and  it  smelt  of  strong 

bull's-eyes." 

In  due  course  Ted  enlists,  does  wonders  in  the 
field,  and  his  name  appears  in  the  list  of  dead. 
Every  one  mourns,  and  realises  too  late  how  they 
loved  him. 

"He  was  made  as  God  makes  heroes,  and  we  know  it  now 

he's  dead 

And  with  that  there  came  a  letter,  and  the  letter  came  fh>m 
Ted!" 

Who,  characteristically,  was  not  dead  after  all. 

Here,  again,  is  a  sample  of  the  didactic  conceits, 
gav  feathered  arrows  pointed  with  fine  thoughts 
this  writer  has  such  Imppy  skill  in  fashioning — 

"  Dig  the  rf)Ots  o(  circumstance ; 
Feed  the  famished  ground  ; 
Grow  one  rose  on  briery  chance ; 
And  thou  Shalt  be  crowned.' 
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Gold  and  Siluer  Medals  to  be  won. — Soloing  Tourney  Award. 


The  popalarity  of  Our  Chess  Pase  constrains  us 
to  offer  two  medals,  one  Gold  and  one  Silver,  for 
the  two  of  our  readers  who  are  most  successful  in 
solving  all  the  problems,  whether  given  in  special 
competitions  or  not,  to  be  published  in  our  columns 
during  the  year,  November  1903  to  October  1904 
inclusive. 

Competitors  will  be  required  to  use  foolscap 
paper,  to  write  on  only  one  side,  and  to  head  each 
sheet  with  his  or  her  name  and  address. 

Any  violation  of  these  three  simple  conditions 
will  involve  disqualification. 

Quick  Solviag  Competition  (October) 
Solutions : — 

No.  1,  Kt— B5. 

IfK— Q4,     Kt-K7+  K— K5  Kt— B  3. 

K— Q4,     Kt— K7+  K— K3  Kt— Q  4. 

KtxR    KKt— Q4+  K~Q4  Kt— B  3. 

KxKt       Kt— Q4  K— K5  Q— B  3,  et<J. 

No.  2,  Kt— Q6. 

IfKtxP        QxP  R— Q5    Kt-B3. 

K— K4     Kt— B3        Q— Kt4. 
K— B  6      KKt  X  P        K— Q  6     Q— K  3,  etc. 

The  prizes,  Five  Shillins:s  each,  go  to— 
P.  L.  OsBORN,    152  Elgin  Avenue,    W.,   Rev. 
Roger  J.  Wright,  Worthing,  and  J.  D.  Tuokbr, 
2  Yew  Bank  Terrace,  Ilkley, — whose  solutions  all 
arrived  by  the  same  post. 

That  most  versatile  and  indefatigable  of  pro- 
blemists, Mrs.  W.  J.  Baird,  has  now  turned 
her  attention  to  problems  of  the  retractor  type. 
Several  have  appeared  in  The  Times'  and  other 
chess  columns,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  secured 
one,  composed  expressly  for  Our  Chess  Page.  Here 
it  is: — 

*^  Tweviieth- Century  RUractor" 

By  Mrs.  W.  J.  Baird. 
"Lead  your  battle  softly  on 
Upon  the  left  hand  of  the  even  field." 

Juliu*  CVp«ar,  Act  V.  Sc.  i, 

BLACK — 3  MEN 


WHITE — 3  MEN 

1.  White  played  last  but  must  retract  his  move. 

2.  Black  to  retract  his  last  move. 

3.  Black  to  play  so  as  to  allow 

4.  White  to  give  mate. 
N.B. — No  Queens  allowed. 
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A  prize-winner  in  our  last  Tourney  : — 
1st  Prize.     LilipiUian, 

BLACK — 9  MEN 


WHITE— 8  MEN 

White  to  mate  in  two  moves. 

For  the  Medal  Competition  solutions  to  both  these 
problems  must  be  sent  in  before  January  15,  1904. 

50UV1N0  TOURNEY. 

Examiners'  Award 
Special  Prize,  One  Guinea: — 
Rev.  Roger  J.  Wright,  Worthing. 

First  Prizes,  Fifteen  Shillins:s  each  :— 
Frank  W.  Atchinson,  Victoria  Street,  Billing- 
hay,  Lines.      H.  Balson,  262   Normanton   Road, 
Derby.    James  Moore  Crebbin,  20  Clifton  Rood, 
Aniield,  Liverpool. 
Second  Prizes,  Ei^ht  Shilling's  each  : — 
Emma   M.    Davey,   22    Apsley    Road,   Clifton, 
Bristol.     H.  HosEY  Davis,  143  Sefton  Park  Road, 
Bristol.     Col.  Forbes,  13  Pittville  Lawn,  Chelten- 
ham.     H.    Osboune,   M.D.,   90  Orlando    Street, 
Bolton.     P.  L.  Osborn,    152   Elgin  Avenue,    W. 
Basil    Spoon er,    2    Ibrox    Terrace,    Ibroxholm, 
Glasgow.     R.  G.  Thomson,  3  Sunnybank   Road, 
Aberdeen. 

Third  Prize,  Five  Shillingrs:— 

F.  W.  Wynne,  Holly  Hall,  Dudley. 

The  following  also  solved  all  the  problems  but 
failed  to  comply  with  the  rules. 

Jas.  Cuadwick  and  (J.  L.  Slater;  while  James 
Bland's  only  fault  was  the  discovery  of  an 
imaginary  cook  in  problem  No.  10. 

The  following  solved  seventeen  correctly  : — 
Arthur  J.  Head,  J.  D.  Tucker,  and  A.  Watson. 

The  following  solved  sixteen  : — 
W.  B.  Muir  and  E.  Thompstone. 

We  have  no  space  to  give  names  of  competitors 
who  solved  less  than  sixteen  problems. 

Report. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  more  perfect 
solutions  than  those  sent  by  tlie  winner  of  the 
special  prize,  while  those  of  the  first-prize  winners 
were  only  a  shade  less  admirable.  But  for  the 
claims  of  several  others  whose  work  was  too  ex- 
haustive to  be  imrewarded,  these  prizes  would 
have  been  far  more  substantial.  But  chess  playei's 
solve  and  play  more  for  honour  than  for  reward. 
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and  we  are  satisfied  that  we  have  done  the  right 
thing  in  giving  numerous  rather  than  large  prizes. 
The  solutions  in  the  third  division  were  very  good 
indeed,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  they  had  to  com- 
pete with  practically  perfect  specimens  of  the  Art, 
they  would  likely  have  been  in  the  front  rank. 

The  most  difficult  problem  seems  to  have  been 
DidnH  I  say  so.  No.  17,  though  a  few  competitors 
also  failed  to  solve  the  two-mover  Asia;  a  somewhat 
extraordinary  circumstance.  The  near  try  in  Look 
Out — B — Kt  6 — entrapped  more  than  one  expert, 
but  Black's  reply  of  B— Kt  7  followed  by  B— B  8 
surely  crushes  the  attack.  It  was  to  tliis  try  that 
the  motto  of  the  problem  was  directed. 

The  solvers  as  a  rule  did  not  indulge  in  criticism. 
What  little  there  M'as  ran  on  the  lines  of  com- 
mendation, of  which  a  large  share  was  bestowed 


upon  the  problem  Tyr,  to  which  an  extra  prize 
was  awarded  by  the  Tourney  Judges. 

We  hope  our  next  Solving  Tourney  will  be  as 
successful  as  the  one  now  closed. 

Short  Solviflg  Competition  (August)  Award. 

Nearly  all  the  competitors  pointed  out  that  the 
problem  Rough  and  Heady  was  an  impossible  posi- 
tion, but  it  was,  nevertheless,  capable  of  solution. 

Prizes  of  Five  Shillings  each  go  to— H.  Hoset 
Davis,  143  Sefton  Park  Road,  Bristol.  P.  L. 
OsBORN,  152  Elgin  Avenue,  London,  W. 

No  other  competitor  sent  in  all  five  solutions. 

All  communications  to  be  addrusBod  to  the  Editor,  "The 
Leisure  Hour,"  4,  Bpuverie  Street,  London,  B.C.,  ana  to  be 
marked  CHESS  on  the  envelope.  Competition  entries  mutt  be 
aeeompanied  by  the  Bi»tedd/od  Ticket  from  the  Contente  page. 
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The    Laddie    1    Love 


I   LOVE  a  little  laddie  who  is 
busy  all  the  day 
Deciding  hie  profeesion  when 
he's    grown    too    big    for 
play: 
He's  almost   five  years  old,  you 
know,  there's  not  much  time 

"  Grown -Upa"  can  do  bo  many 

things,  it'B    quite    a    task  to 

choose! 
A    gallant    British   soldier,    or    a 

sailor  taut  and  trim, — 
A   milkman,   or  a   pastry-cook — 

they're  all  the  same  to  him; 
Hell  diTTS  you  in  a  hansom  if 

you  wish  to  go  to  town, 
Or  be  the  King  of  England  in  a 

gilded  cardboard  crown  1 

Oh !     Colonel    of  a    Regiment  I 

Captain  of  a  Ship  I 
Postman,     Porter,    Organ-man,  *  sailor  taut 

Cabby  with  bis  whip  I 
Whaterer  you  may  call  him,  wherever  he  may  be — 
He's  just  the  little  lad  I  love,  and  that  is  all,  to  me ! 

Perhaps  you  wish  to  travel  ?     There's  the  Scotch  Express  at  nine, — 
The  guard  will  blow  his  whistle,  and  will  signal,  "  Clear  the  line ! ' 

Or  if  your  head  is  aching  he  will 
say  "  you're  very  ill,'' 

And  feel  your  pulse,  and  cure  you 
with  a  bread -and -sugar  pill. 

And  when  it's  time  to  go  to  bed, 
this  little  lad  I  love 

Will  coax  you  for  a  story  ere  the 
stars  shine  out  above; 

Hell  put  his  arms  around  you, 
aud  he'll  smile  and  kiss 
"  Good- night," 

Then  "make-believe"  in  Dream- 
land till  once  more  ifs  morn- 
ing light : 

Oh  1     Colonel   of  a  Begiment  I 

Captain  of  a  Ship .' 
Postman,    Porter,     Organ -man. 
Cabby  with  his  whip  ! 
Wherever   he  may  wander,  what- 
ever he  may  be — 
He's  just  the  little  lad  I  love, 
and  that  is  all,  to  me ! 
rraT-coos  mart  fabhah,  LL.A. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

**The  feet  of  the  men  that  driir* 

HEBE  was  a  dim  plan  floating 
in  Stephen  Hellard's  mind  that 
was  gradually  taking  definite 
shape,  which  was,  that  he  would 
go  abroad  at  once  until  he  got 
more  accustomed  to  his  wealth.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  being  vulgarly  rich, 
and  he  was  terribly  afraid  of  falling  into 
that  snare,  and  so  utterly  destroying  his 
chance  of  success  as  a  man  of  position'. 
He  did  not  care  for  the  thought  of  travel- 
ling alone,  but  he  knew  enough  to  be  con- 
vinced that  he  had  but  to  set  his  foot  on 
board  a  P.  and  0.  boat  bound  for  India, 
and  make  bis  fortune  known,  to  win  half  a 
himdred  friends  only  too  anxious  to  force 
their  claims  to  society  upon  his  attention, 
and  he  finally  decided  that  this  would  be 
the  wisest  course  to  pursue. 

But  first  he  had  to  go  down  to  Ditcham 

Barracks,  where  the  120th  Battery  of  Eoyal 

Artillery  was  quartered,  to  see  his  brother 

again ;  and  now  that  he  was  able  to  travel 

about  without  any  trouble  of  narrow  means, 

his  natural  affection  led  him  to  long  to  see 

his  nearest  relative  once  again.     He  wrote 

to  his  brother,  telling  him  to  expect  him  on 

the  following  day,  and  travelled  down  by 

the  express  along  one  of  the  most  beautiful 

stretches  of    line   in   England.      Ditcham 

was  an  artillery  dep6t  on  a  limited  scale,  a 

small  grey  town  with  a  view  of  sea  and 

sky  unsurpassed    by    any    famed    Italian 

scenery.     It  was  backed  by  a  long  slope  of 

down  and  hill,  wooded  to  the  summit  of 

every  spur,  and  crowned  by  yellow  Hues  of 

gorse  and  bracken,  that  waved  like  fires 

against  the   western  sky,   so  that  in  the 

evening,   when  the    stain    of    the    sunset 

changed  the  purple  clouds  to  orange  and 

from  orange  to  pale  primrose,  the  horizon 

swam  in  a  breathless  silver  haze  of  light — 

80  that  a  man   could  not  tell  where   the 

waving  gorse  ceased  and  heaven  began. 

Ditcham   lay  in  a  little  hollow  of  the 
hills,  and  the  only  new  part  about  the  town 


was  the  flaring  walls  of  the  dep6t  barracks. 
A  far-sighted  Town  Council  had  tempted 
the  battery  to  Ditcham,  instead  of  leaving 
it  to  be  secured  by  some  town  of  greater 
importance  on  the  map,  through  many 
promises  of  rifle-ranges  and  improved 
sanitation,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
Town  Council  had  gallantly  stuck  to  their 
colours.  The  presence  of  the  military  meant 
the  increase  of  trade,  and  when  the  flaring 
red-brick  walls  made  the  slope  of  the  downs 
less  beautiful,  the  shop-people  looked  at  the 
ration  bills  and  declared  their  intention  of 
planting  surreptitious  canariensis  in  the 
dead  of  night. 

When  HeUard  left  the  little  station,  gay 
with  advertisements  of  soaps  and  baking 
powders,  he  wandered  up  the  main  street, 
wishing  that  Ditcham  had  boasted  of  more 
than  two  cabs,  and  that  the  military,  as 
represented  by  six  gunners  in  blue  and 
scarlet  uniform,  who  were  singing  "  Eule, 
Britannia,"  at  the  top  of  uncertain  voices, 
had  not  secured  the  vehicles  before  he  had 
time  to  collect  his  scattered  wits. 

But  his  walk  allowed  him  time  for  re- 
flection, and  there  was  Uttle  to  distract  him 
in  the  old  curiosity  shop,  full  of  toby  jugs 
and  spotted  china  dogs  that  seemed  to  be 
the  staple  trading  commodity  of  Ditcham. 
There  were  a  few  gunners  drifting  up  the 
road,  and  half-a-dozen  children  with  market 
baskets  or  bundles  of  washing  in  their 
arms.  There  were  two  carriers'  carts  and 
as  many  old  women,  and  a  little  knot  of 
business  men,  who  stood  and  talked  outside 
the  branch  bank  with  its  wire  blinds.  A 
church  bell  tanged  cheerfully,  and  a  clock 
from  the  little  town  hall  sent  forth  a  chime 
of  lingering  beauty  that  redeemed  the 
Philistinism  of  the  red-brick  tower. 

Hellard  turned  in  under  the  iron  arch- 
way of  the  barrack-gate,  and  stood  for  a 
moment  watching  the  sunlight  play  upon 
the  barrack-square,  dappling  it  in  sheeted 
shadows.  There  was  a  sentry  marching 
up  and  down,  to  and  fro  under  the  pent- 
house roof  of  the  guard-room,  but  he 
appeared  to  be  so  deeply  intent  on  his  mono- 
tonous work  that  Hellard  passed  him  by  and 
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sought  information  of  a  cheerful  gunner  in  a 
straw  hat  and  white  apron,  who  was  doing 
"  cook's  mate,"  and  carrying  a  very  large 
can  of  hoiled,  sweetened  tea  across  to  one 
of  the  barrack-rooms  from  the  cookhouse. 
The  sentry  made  Hellard  nervous,  for  he 
had  an  idea  that  he  might  challenge  him 
unexpectedly,  for  he  remembered  as  a  child 
paying  a  visit  to  an  uncle  in  a  marching 
regiment  in  Dover,  and  the  darkness  of  the 
night  when  they  emerged  from  the  bril- 
liantly-lighted quarters  had  impressed  itself 
upon  his  mind,  together  with  the  clear 
"  Who  goes  there  ?  "  the  clatter  of  dropped 
carbine  ringing  out  upon  the  frosty  air,  and 
the  grufif  answer  of  "Friend."  He  could 
hear  in  his  mind  the  "  Pass,  friend ;  all's 
well,"  even  now  as  he  walked  hurriedly 
forward.  Like  a  clarion  call  it  had  rung 
in  his  ear  with  something  invigorating 
about  it,  and  he  wondered  now,  half  whim- 
sically, if  the  challenging  sentry  could  have 
declared  that  with  him  all  was  well. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  how  I  can  find  Ser- 
geant William  Hellard  ?  "  he  said  hastily. 

The  man  set  down  the  can  of  tea  and 
scratched  his  head  meditatively,  for  here 
was  a  swell  who  was  asking  for  "  Gentleman 
Hellard,"  though  there  was  nothing  the 
least  soldierly  about  his  bearing,  and  he 
wondered  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
story  of  the  sergeant's  gentility. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  answered  at  last.  "  I  will 
take  you  to  his  bunk,  sir.  I  am  going 
past  it." 

He  waxed  confidential  as  they  departed 
together,  the  tea  swishing  in  the  can,  for 
he  scented  a  shilling,  and  at  that  moment 
the  sum  meant  a  good  deal  to  him.  It  was  a 
good  step  across  the  sunbright  square,  and 
Hellard,  answering  Gunner  Jelf's  words 
mechanically,  was  absorbing  every  detail  of 
the  buildings  as  they  passed. 

Ditcham  Barracks  were  built  in  a  square, 
the  second  and  third  sides  formed  by  the 
married  quarter  block  and  the  barrack- 
rooms,  the  first  by  the  officers'  mess  and 
quarters,  and  the  fourth  by  the  guard-room 
and  gate,  and  although  the  staring  red 
walls  were  not  beautiful,  yet  they  bore 
the  impress  of  solid  comfort  on  every  brick 
and  angle  of  masonry. 

"'E's  a  good  sergint  is  'Gentleman 
'Ellard,'  as  we  call  'im,  sir." 

Jelf  was  babbling  on  like  the  proverbial 
brook,   and   Stephen    knew   that    he   had 
touched  on  a  subject  that  embraced  a  wide 
sphere,  from  daily  rations  to  politics. 
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"  Every  man  expects  'e'U  be  promoted  to 
sergint-major  when  old  Wherry  gets  the 
order  of  the  boot.  'E's  done  a  deal  for  the 
company,  and  bein'  a  bacheldore  is  more 
with  the  men,  as  one  may  say ;  and  as  for 
cricket,  why  you  can't  touch  'im  at  that, 
and  few  on  us  can  get  hold  of  his  balls. 
That's  why  they  call  our  battery  'The 
boundaries,'  not  from  any  disrespect  to 
our  manners,  but  'cause  we're  s'posed  never 
to  hit  anything  less  than  a  sixer !  " 

Cricket !  Hellard  smiled  whimsically  as  he 
remembered  where  Bill  had  learnt  his  game. 
He  remembered  the  playing  fields  of  Eton 
now,  with  the  sun  upon  the  river,  and  the 
happy  boys  about  them  under  the  trees. 
The  rhythm  of  the  old  boating  song  was 
in  his  ears,  and  he  wondered  whether 
any  other  Etonians  had  gone  under  as  he 
and  Bill  had  done,  with  such  dire  com- 
pleteness. He  slipped  a  half-sovereign  into 
Jelf's  hand,  and  without  waiting  to  see  the 
stupendous  effect  that  so  large  a  sum  had 
upon  the  stolid  gunner,  he  pushed  the  door 
of  the  barrack-room  open  and  paused  at 
the  top  of  the  steps.  Fourteen  iron  bed- 
cots  were  carefully  packed  away,  and  their 
brown  blankets  folded  precisely  on  the 
pillows.  Not  a  soul  was  in  the  room,  and 
he  could  survey  the  whitewashed  walls  at  his 
leisure,  where  pictures  cut  from  illustrated 
papers  hung,  and  Christmas  cards  of  the 
highly-coloured  cheap  description  jostled  a 
decorative  calendar  of  some  years  earlier. 
He  looked  round  in  vain  for  some  sign 
of  William,  till  at  last  his  eyes  fell  upon 
a  half-open  door  in  the  wall,  through 
which  a  figure  could  be  dimly  discerned, 
which  he  gathered  must  be  his  brother. 
He  steadied  himself  against  the  wall,  and 
softly  whistled  the  first  bars  of  the  Eton 
boating  song,  that  sounded  like  a  clear  call 
out  of  the  shadowy  past  in  his  ears. 

Sergeant  Hellard,  seated  upon  his  bed- 
cot  pipeclaying  his  belt,  heard  it  and  raised 
his  head  sharply.  There  were  many  ghosts 
to  haunt  him,  and  the  song  roused  each 
one  in  turn,  till  the  coarse  serge  of  his 
uniform  seemed  lifted  away  from  him,  and 
the  circumscribed  life  that  he  had  led 
shrivelled  up  like  a  dream,  letting  in  a  vista 
of  grey  college  walls  and  black-coated  boys, 
and  the  long  study  talks  at  night  over  the 
fire — the  endless  wonder  as  to  the  future 
that  is  in  the  heart  of  every  child  of  man. 
His  own  future  had  seemed  to  be  a  very 
bright  one,  he  remembered, — with  a  rosy 
halo  about  a  grown-up  Bill  Hellard,  who 
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would  win  the  V.C.  and  be  a  second  "Bobs." 
What  a  mockery  such  thoughts  were  to  hun 
now — ^how  unutterably  dreary  his  coarse 
serge  uniform  and  bounded  hfe  seemed  in 
the  light  of  those  old  days.  Why,  if  he 
had  thought  at  Eton — he,  the  popular 
open-handed  Bill  Hellard — that  he  would 
end  his  days  as  a  sergeant  in  a  service 
battery,  he  verily  believed  that  he  would 
have  laid  down  and  died.  The  song  ceased, 
and  with  it  the  stout  heart  of  the  sergeant 
revived,  and  he  opened  the  door. 

"HeUo,  Steve,**  he  said.  "I  guessed  it 
was  you  when  I  heard  the  old  chanty — 
why,  it's  years  since  we  met.** 

Stephen  looked  at  his  brother  through 
a  mist  of  tears.  Bill  was  a  fine-looking, 
broad-shouldered  fellow,  tanned  by  Indian 
suns,  honourably  scarred  by  the  slash  of  a 
tulwar  on  the  North-West  frontier,  that  had 
abnost  spoiled  his  beauty.  But  he  was 
changed  irretrievably,  for  a  man  cannot  go 
through  the  coarsening  hfe  of  barrack-room 
associations  and  remain  as  Nature  first 
framed  him. 

"  Come  in,**  he  said,  pulling  his  brother 
into  the  bunk,  that  seemed  a  tight  fit  for 
one  person,  besides  the  bed  and  his  kit-box. 
It  was  a  little  cupboard  of  a  place,  with 
a  window  looking  out  over  the  parade 
ground,  but  there  was  a  framed  photograph 
of  Parkstone  on  the  wall,  and  another  of 
their  mother. 

"  Bill,*'  he  said,  in  a  voice  thrilhng  with 
emotion,  "  ah !  what  has  life  been  for  us, 
since  those  days  ?  '* 
The  sergeant  braced  himself  up. 
"  Life*s  all  right,*'  he  said.  "  The  only 
fault  is  putting  square  people  into  round 
holes.  I  suffered  a  bit  at  first,  but  I*m 
as  happy  now  as  a  sand-martin  in  a 
quarry.** 

"You  can't  be,"  said  Stephen,  hoarsely, 
"  with  these  associations — these  men  ?  " 

He  looked  down  at  his  brother's  rough 
brown  hands — at  his  heavy  regulation  boots 
■—at  the  meagre  outHne  of  the  box  that 
held  all  his  worldly  goods. 

"  What's  wrong  with  them  ?  '*  said  the 
sergeant  sturdily.  "  I've  made  my  bed 
and  I'll  lie  on  it,  Stephen,  my  boy.  I  shall 
rise  to  be  quartermaster  yet." 

"  I  have  come  to-day  to  offer  to  buy  you 
out.  Bill,"  went  on  Stephen  hurriedly.  "  I 
have  come  into  a  great  deal  of  money  in  a 
very  extraordinary  way — and  I  can  give 
you  a  sum  big  enough  to  take  you  clear 
away  and  start  you  in  business." 


The  sergeant's  eyes. wandered  over  the 
spruce  and  smart  figure  opposite,  and  an 
inscrutable  smile  passed  over  his  face. 
Then  he  laid  down  his  pipe  and  folded  his 
hands  across  his  knee. 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  just  how  you 
came  into  that  bit  of  money,*'  he  said 
slowly.  "  Six  years  of  soldiermg  makes  a 
man  suspicious.** 

Stephen  shifted  his  feet  uneasily,  and 
by  bits  began  the  narrative  that  placed 
his  brother  in  possession  of  the  main  facts  of 
his  extraordinary  accession  to  Mr.  Button's 
million.  The  sergeant  listened  patiently 
to  the  end,  no  feature  in  his  face  changing, 
and  no  sign  appearing  in  his  stolid  de- 
meanour to  help  his  brother  as  to  his  view 
of  the  case. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  all  ?  "  he 
stammered  out  at  last ;  "is  it  not  the  most 
wonderful  piece  of  luck  that  ever  fell  to 
any  man  ?  '* 

He  handed  old  Hutton's  letter  to  the 
soldier  as  he  spoke,  and  before  he  answered. 
Bill  read  it  through  slowly  and  folded  it 
up. 

"  No  blessing  on  the  money — ill  come  by 
— conditions,  to  chuck  your  old  friends — 
yes — a  wonderful  piece  of  good  fortune, 
Stephen.  But  all  the  same,  I'd  rather  earn 
my  bread  with  my  own  hands.** 

"  Oh,  hut  think  what  can  be  done  with 
the  money — think  what  it  means.** 

"  I*ve  thought  enough  about  it,"  returned 
the  other.  "  Time  was,  when  I  first  joined, 
that  I  would  have  given  my  very  eyes  for 
a  decent  competence  to  take  me  away  from 
a  life  that  was  purgatory  to  me." 

He  had  sUpped  out  of  his  new  way  of 
speech,  and  had  become  in  the  fervid 
passion  of  his  tones  the  young,  high-spirited 
Bill  Hellard  of  old  days,  when  he  was 
pausing  to  see  the  world  between  Eton  and 
a  future  profession. 

"  I  was  never  clever,  you  know — would 
have  had  to  enter  the  service  by  the  back 
door  as  an  officer — but  when  I  found  that  it 
was  my  lot  in  life  to  be  poor,  I  thanked  God 
for  two  hands  to  work  vdth,  and  woke  up  to 
the  realities  of  life.  It  was  kind  of  you  to 
come  and  see  me,  Stephen,  but  are  you 
not  endangering  your  fortune  by  associating 
with  me  ?  I  am  scarcely  the  equal  of  a 
millionaire." 

"  I  am  allowed  to  see  you  once,"  said  the 
other  in  a  low  voice.  "  Bill,  I  could  make 
anything  of  you — give  you  enough  for  an 
assured  income — let  me  help  you." 
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The  sergeant  held  up  his  hands. 

"  What  am  I  fit  for  now  ?  Clerkly  work 
with  these  fingers  ?  Literary  work  with  no 
brains  ?  Why,  I  have  found  my  vocation, 
and  that  is  to  drill  recruity  boys  on  the 
barrack-square,  and  to  drum  something 
like  straight  living  into  the  heads  of  the 
men  of  my  section.  When  I  was  a  little 
lad  there  was  something  we  used  to  say  on 
Sundays  about  doing  our  duty  in  the  place 
where  we  had  been  put — and  I  have  tried 
to  do  mine." 

They  were  straight  words,  and  for  the 
moment  Stephen  was  tempted  to  ask  him- 
self whether  he  was  doing  his  duty  by 
placing  himself  in  the  way  of  temptation 
that  he  knew  would  be  too  strong  for  him, 
but  a  sudden  feeling  of  irritation  against 
his  brother  rising  up  within  him,  swept 
other  thoughts  aside,  and  he  rose  to  his 
feet. 

"So  I  can't  do  anything,  or,  rather, 
you  won't  let  me  do  what  I  would,"  he 
said. 

"No,  thank  you,  Stephen.  If  it  had 
been  money  you  had  earned  yourself,  I 
might  have  teiken  it  as  a  loan,  but  there's 
something  in  me  that  tells  me  this  wouldn't 
be  right." 

"  Bill,  for  old  times'  sake,"  said  the  other 
imploringly,  as  he  held  out  a  bank-note 
that  made  the  sergeant  draw  up  his  lips 
in  a  whistle  of  surprise. 

"Crikey,  a  hundred  pounds!  but  no — 
thanks.  There's  little  chance  of  spend- 
ing that  here,  and  maybe  the  giving  of 
it  would  break  the  conditions  of  the 
bequest." 

He  looked  his  brother  over  from  head 
to  foot,  and  Hellard  turned  away,  for  he 
could  not  bear  the  expression  of  sarcastic 
admiration  that  lighted  up  his  brother's 
face 

"Well,  good-bye.  Bill,"  he  said;  "I'm 
going  abroad." 

"  Good-bye,  Stephen,  and  good  luck  to 
you,"  said  the  other  cheerfully.  "  Though 
I'm  of  the  opinion  that  you'd  better  cut  both 
hands  off  at  the  wrists  than  touch  a  penny 
of  this  money." 

"  That  may  be  your  opinion,  but  it  is  not 
mine,"  retorted  Stephen  hotly,  as  he  strode 
away. 

He  turned  once  to  look  back  at  his 
brother,  but  the  busy  figure  bending  over 
his  work  did  not  move  again,  and  he  passed 
out  of  the  soldier's  life  with  a  feeling  that 
he  had  neither  part  nor  parcel  any  more 
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with  the  workers  of  life,  for  from  hence- 
forward he  must  be  a  drone. 

He  could  not  return  to  London  that 
night,  for  there  was  no  suitable  train,  and 
he  therefore  engaged  a  room  at  the  little 
inn  in  the  High  Street,  and  ordered  dinner. 
It  was  a  fairly  comfortable  place  within 
sight  of  the  barracks,  and  Hellard,  as  he 
sat  digesting  his  roast  chicken  and  cabinet 
pudding,  reviewed  the  events  of  the  day 
with  some  indecision.  It  was  a  perfect 
evening  of  late  spring,  with  a  young  moon, 
and  in  the  half-Cght  the  slopes  above  the 
town  looked  unreal  and  shadowy,  and  the 
great  gorse  clumps  like  battalions  of  armed 
men.  Somewhere  away  in  the  back  region 
of  the  inn  he  could  hear  laughter  and  talk- 
ing, and  the  red-elbowed  maid  who  removed 
his  dinner  things  told  him  with  a  broad  smile 
that  it  was  half-a-dozen  gunner  N.G.O.'s 
having  a  supper  party  to  commemorate 
the  sergeant-major's  birthday.  He  was  so 
dull  up  in  that  lonely  room  that  he  set  his 
door  ajar  to  listen  to  the  mirth  and  revelry, 
pride  alone  preventing  him  from  going 
below  to  seek  their  society.  Some  man 
was  singing  a  stave  of  a  patriotic  song  in 
a  rolling  bass,  and  after  the  applause  had 
died  away,  another  voice  of  mellow  tenor, 
like  a  golden  flute,  took  up  the  refrain  to 
a  jingling  accompaniment.  It  was  only  a 
simple  ballad  that  he  sang,  but  Stephen 
listened  entranced : 

^*  Wrap  me  up  in  my  old  stable  jacket, 
And  say  a  poor  buffer  lies  low, 
And  six  stalwart  gunners  shall  carry  me, 
With  step  solemn,  mournful,  and  slow.*' 

Ah !  he  was  back  again  at  home,  a  child 
once  more,  and  his  mother  at  the  piano 
was  singing  in  the  twilight,  with  a  pathQS 
in  her  voice  that  had  often  made  him  cry 
as  a  little  boy.  She  had  been  so  proud  of 
Baby  Bill's  voice,  so  eager  over  his  fresh 
notes  like  a  thrush  in  the  dawning.  He 
could  see  her  now  bending  over  his  curly 
head,  as  Bill  in  all  the  glory  of  a  starched 
white  frock  faltered  his  nursery  rhymes. 
What  would  she  have  said  to  see  him 
now? 

There  are  times  when  one  praises  God 
for  the  blessed  dead,  and  that  night  Stephen 
Hellard  unconsciously  gave  God  that 
thanks.  By  and  by  came  the  clear  call  of 
"  Last  Post  "  from  the  barrack-square,  the 
bugle  lingering  over  each  shrill  note,  and 
the  grey  town  echoing  them  back.  And 
the    singing  ceasing,   the    road    was    gay 
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with  blue-coated  soldiera  going    back    to     after  a  sleepless  night,  ehook  the  dust  of 
bairack-room  and  duty,  the  past  off   bis  feet,   and  departed    for 

Early  next  morning,  Stepben   Hellard,     London  and  bia  new  life. 
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CHAPTER  V 

'*  He  seemed  to  lookers-on,  like  those  who  dreamed 
Of  idleness  in  groves  Elysian." 

IT  was  on  the  deck  of  the  Channel 
steamer  that  Stephen  Hellard  first 
discovered  the  truth  that  sea-sickness 
is  the  greatest  leveller  where  human  nature 
is  concerned.  He  went  on  board  at  Dover, 
accompanied  by  a  valet,  whom  he  had 
engaged  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Kent,  and  who  proved  to  be  a  most  pro- 
ficient servant.  There  was  nothing  about 
either  master  or  man  to  suggest  the  fact 
that  they  were  nouveanx  riches^  but  from 
the  attention  paid  to  them  by  the  officials, 
it  was  evident  that  sable-lined  coat  and 
Bussia  leather  trunks  had  done  their  work 
in  impressing  outsiders  with  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  their  owner.  There  were 
several  people  crossing  that  afternoon,  and 
when  the  gang-plank  was  uncoupled  the 
bell  rang  from  the  shore,  and  the  Victoria 
began  to  churn  up  foam  with  her  paddles, 
and  to  push  her  nose  seawards.  Stephen 
looked  round  for  a  comfortable  seat  on 
deck,  and  felt  profoundly  thankful  that  he 
was  a  good  sailor. 

The  Channel  was  in  its  worst  mood,  grey 
and  lumpy,  with  a  strong  head  wind  blow- 
ing, and  the  steamer  climbed  up  each 
rolling  hiUock  of  water,  to  sink  down  with 
a  sickening  thud  on  the  other  side. 

The  white  cliffs  of  England  were  scarcely 
out  of  sight  when  half  the  passengers  re- 
tired below,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  lay  helplessly  back  in  their  deck 
chairs,  hoping  for  a  shipwreck  with  every 
slide  of  the  rolling  boat.  Hellard  was 
rather  amused  from  the  pinnacle  of  his 
own  immunity  from  mal  de  vier,  for  of  all 
fell  diseases,  sea-sickness  is  the  only  one 
that  excites  no  compassion  in  the  breast  of 
the  onlooker.  In  the  bows  of  the  Victoria 
two  or  three  people  were  sitting  watching 
the  receding  coast-Hne,  but  as  a  sharp 
sputter  of  rain  lashed  the  Channel  in  an 
instant  into  white  foam,  they  moved  further 
back  under  the  awning,  and  Hellard  recog- 
nised them  as  Lady  Cicely  Dare  and  her 
aunt  Miss  Hadow,  elderly  and  plain,  and 
accompanying  them  the  ubiquitous  Captain 
Beaumont. 

Lady  Cicely's  eyes  fell  upon  the  man  in 
the  deck  chair,  whose  magnificent  sable 
coat  had  been  the  outspoken  admiration  of 
half  the  passengers  until  they  succumbed 
to  a  condition  in  which  self-detestation  is 
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the  only  possible  feeling.  She  stared  at 
him  for  an  instant  bewildered,  then  as 
their  eyes  met,  her  Society  artificial  train- 
ing stood  her  in  good  stead,  and  she 
advanced,  holding  out  her  hand. 

"  Mr.  Hellard,  by  all  that  is  wonderful. 
Gracious,  what  years  it  is  since  we  met 
last.  What  have  you  been  doing  with 
yourself?" 

Years !  It  was  less  than  a  month  that 
she  had  cut  the  shabby,  out-at-elbows 
journalist  hack  outside  the  Law  Courts, 
but  he  was  her  equal  now,  nay,  her 
superior  in  the  matter  of  fortune. 

"  How  do  you  do?  "  he  answered,  shak- 
ing hands  quietly.  "  Five  years  is  an  age 
—or  is  it  six  ?  " 

"  It  seems  a  weary  time,"  said  Lady 
Cicely  softly,  "but  it  is  very  nice  to  see 
you  again.  Now,  let  me  introduce  you  to 
my  aunt.  Miss  Hadow — oh,  I  forgot,  though 
— you  knew  her  before  in  the  old  days." 

Hellard  bowed  to  Miss  Hadow,  remem- 
bering her  as  a  stern,  uncompromising 
chaperon,  who  had  not  considered  a  for- 
tune of  £1600  a  year  good  enough  for  her 
pretty  niece,  then  a  girl  of  eighteen.  Lady- 
Cicely  was  older  now,  and  still  unmarried, 
and  Miss  Hadow  smiled  ingratiatingly 
upon  the  owner  of  a  set  of  sables  the  like 
of  which  she  had  never  seen. 

"What  brings  you  here,  travelling  in 
this  delightfully  free-and-easy  fashion?" 
said  Lady  Cicely,  sitting  down  and  beckon- 
ing Hellard  to  the  next  seat. 

"  A  mania  for  travel,  I  suppose — I  mean 
to  go  to  Paris  for  a  bit,  and  then  work  my 
way  to  Brindisi  or  Marseilles,  to  catch  a 
steamer  and  go  on  an  indefinite  voyage 
somewhere  or  other — India  perhaps." 

"How  dull,"  said  the  girl,  giving  him 
one  of  her  old  glances  that  he  so  well 
remembered,  and  that  in  the  old  days 
would  have  summoned  the  very  heart  from 
his  body.  She  was  handsome  enough  still, 
though  the  wear  and  tear  of  six  unsatis- 
factory seasons  had  left  their  mark  upon 
her  face,  and  no  one  but  her  maid  knew 
the  secret  of  her  exquisite  complexion,  or 
from  whence  came  the  bronze  shadows  in 
her  hair.  She  was  well  dressed,  for  she 
had  always  possessed  the  peculiarly  femi- 
nine charm  of  tact  in  what  she  wore,  and 
the  material  and  colouring  of  her  grey  gown 
that  day  were  very  gratifying  to  Stephen's 
artistic  taste.  A  line  of  blue  fur  round  her 
throat,  and  a  suggestion  of  rose-coloured 
lining  to  her  coat,  completed  a  costume 
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that  looked  very  simple,  but  was  in  reality 
the  outcome  of  Paquin's  deepest  thought. 
There  was  nothing  uncompromisingly  stiff 
and  hard  about  her  hat,  but  on  her  bright 
hair  the  grey  felt  was  perched  knowingly, 
and  the  plume  of  a  gorgeous  Indian  bird 
crossed  the  brim  and  nestled  on  the  bright 
auburn  hair.    She  knew  that  she  was  look- 
ing her  best,  and,  devoured  with  curiosity 
as  she  was  to  discover  what  had  led  to 
Hellard's  re-instatement   in    Society,   she 
determined  to  try  her  best  to  fascinate  him 
once  again,    and   bring  him  back   to  his 
allegiance.     But  Hellard,  guessing  all  this 
— nay,  seeing  through  every  accent  of  the 
pretty  artificial  voice,  yet  allowed  himself 
to  be  fascinated  once  again,  telling  himself 
that  he  was  only  working  out  the  punish- 
ment he  had  all  along  intended  to  inflict 
for  her  heartlessness.     It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  begun  on  this  agreeable 
footing  had   she  not  ignored  the  fact  of 
their  last  meeting,  but  since  she  appeared 
to  be  sublimely  unconscious  that  she  had 
seen  him   in  his  out-at-elbows  career,  he 
began  to  find  it  easy  to  weave  stories  as 
to  the  past  six  years  that  bore  some  faint 
semblaiice    to    the    truth,   albeit    a    very 
decorated  truth. 

Lady  Cicely  gathered  that  he  had  some- 
how met  with  great  reverses,  and  had  lived 
in  retirement  for  a  time,  away  from  his 
own  kind — but  that  the  death  of  some  old 
relative  had  put  him  in  possession  of  an 
enonnous  fortune  which  he  was  doing  his 
best  to  learn  how  to  spend.  Lady  Cicely 
listened  enthralled  to  his  remarks,  and 
then  with  numerous  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy, she  mentally  registered  a  vow  to 
get  her  maid  to  find  out  more  as  to  his 
extraordinary  story  from  Hellard's  valet. 
"But  since  you  have  made  no  plans 
definitely  as  to  India,  why  not  come  with 
us  to  Sicily  for  two  or  three  weeks  ?  We 
are  going  to  join  Bobby  Vandaleur's  yacht, 
the  Sea  Nymph,  at  Syracuse  later,  but  I 
know  he  will  be  glad  to  have  you  as  well 
—and  yachting  in  the  Mediterranean  is 
delicious  in  the  early  summer  before  those 
horrid  Euroclydon  storms  begin." 

"  I  don't  know  about  the  yachting,"  de- 
murred Stephen, "  but  I  should  enjoy  Sicily 
for  a  bit,  and  could  take  my  chance  of  a 
steamer  at  Brindisi  or  Marseilles  later  on." 
"  There  is  a  very  decent  hotel  at  Taor- 
mina,"  went  on  L^y  Cicely,  "and  after 
all,  you  know,  that  is  half  the  battle. 
People  talk  about  glorious  mountains  and 


Saracenic  buildings,  but  if  they  had  to 
exist  on  hard  beef  and  black  bread,  they 
would  not  see  much  charm  in  the  place. 
Now,  some  friends  of  ours  wanted  us  to 
go  up  to  Bronte  last  year,  but  when  we 
made  inquiries  we  found  that  there  was 
the  most  appalling  little  hole  of  an  inn — 
so  I  said  the  shades  of  Nelson  might  do 
their  thundering  alone.  I  preferred  com- 
fort, and  didn't  care  twopence  about  woods 
and  mountains." 

Across  Hellard's  mind  flashed  the 
memory  of  the  words:  ** Sicily  is  the 
Smile  of  God."  Once  he  had  seen  dawn 
flush  on  the  green  coast  from  the  sea  as 
he  paced  the  deck  of  the  mail  boat  from 
Alexandria,  and  he  had  never  forgotten  the 
tremulous  gold  that  fell  on  chestnut  grove 
and  wooded  cleft  of  the  hills,  touching  at 
last  the  sombre  head  of  the  great  volcano 
with  its  cap  of  white  smoke. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  where  scenery  comes 
in,  a  tablet  of  compressed  meat  would  suit 
me  admirably.  I  believe  I  thrive  on  light 
and  air,"  he  returned. 

"  Don't  believe  Cissie,"  chimed  in  Miss 
Hadow  nervously.  "  She  always  talks  like 
that,  but  I,  who  know  her  best,  have  seen 
her  in  tears  over " 

"  You  need  not  perjure  yourself  further," 
cried  Cicely  gaily.  "  We  will  take  the  tears 
for  granted.  Let  us  walk  a  little,  Mr. 
Hellard.  Aunt  Letitia  will  be  quite  happy 
studying  the  sufferings  of  other  people,  and 
rejoicing  that  she  is  free  from  the  curse  of 
TJial  de  mer,'* 

Hellard  rose  with  alacrity,  admiring  the 
way  in  which  the  girl  trod  the  deck  of  the 
pitching  steamer,  and  they  walked  briskly 
up  and  down  for  a  few  moments,  talking 
fitfully  of  the  events  of  the  past  six  years, 
watching  the  stormy  light  upon  the  grey 
sea,  and  the  flash  of  a  gull's  white  wing 
as  it  dipped  past  the  boat.  The  wind 
screamed  in  the  rigging  overhead  as  the 
breeze  freshened,  but  Lady  Cicely  only 
laughed  as  the  tendrils  of  her  beautiful 
hair  were  ruffled  round  her  forehead,  and 
the  air  woke  a  brighter  colour  in  her 
cheeks.  She  felt  that  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  win  her  way  back  into  this  man's 
affections,  for  her  vast  experience  had 
shown  her  that  the  more  sensitive  a  man's 
nature  might  be,  so  much  the  more  easy 
was  he  to  be  deceived  by  a  little  judicious 
flattery,  a  little  clever  talk  of  the  union  of 
twin  souls — the  hollo wness  of  an  unsympa- 
thetic world.     The  Victoria  was  unusually 
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full  of  passengers  that  day,  for  there  were 
several  people  on  board  bound  for  the 
Eiviera,  and  others  who  were  part  of  two 
big  trips  to  Paris,  undertaken  by  enter- 
prising firms  at  the  minimum  of  profit. 
There  were  several  children,  and  one  little 
family,  with  a  father  and  mother  in  all  the 
throes  of  sea-sickness,  interested  Hellard 
in  spite  of  himself. 

The  head  of  the  family  was  evidently  a 
bank  clerk,  who  had  saved  for  many  weary 
months  for  this  trip,  and  his  wife,  a  thin, 
faded  woman  with  a  pale  lemon-coloured 
complexion,  looked  as  though  she  would 
freely  have  given  up  her  share  in  Paris  to 
seek  the  shelter  of  a  quieter  haven  than 
the  deck  of  a  mid-Channel  boat.  But 
there  were  two  children  with  them  whose 
rounded  innocence  appealed  to  Stephen, 
and  when  Tommy  stumbled  and  fell  with 
a  little  howl  of  despair,  as  a  wave  lifted 
the  Victoria  and  then  dropped  her  with  a 
sickening  lurch,  Hellard  paused  to  set  the 
child  on  his  feet.  Lady  Cicely  drew  away 
her  gown  quickly  from  the  contact  with 
the  little  hands  covered  with  gingerbread 
and  toffee. 

"I  hate  dirty  little  brats,"  she  said 
sharply.  "  He  will  be  much  happier  grub- 
bing in  the  scuttle." 

But  Hellard  was  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  said  so  firmly,  and  after  a  moment 
Cicely  left  him,  with  a  shrug  of  annoyance, 
as  he  sat  down  trying  to  make  friends  with 
the  children,  and  to  suggest  lemon-and- 
soda  remedies  to  the  despairing  parents. 
Ten  minutes  later  he  was  in  possession  of 
all  their  childish  confidences,  and  with  the 
thought  of  Gay  in  his  mind  had  started 
upon  a  wonderful  story  of  a  bear  who  lived 
in  a  coal-pit  and  only  ate  overseers,  when 
he  became  aware  that  Beddows,  his  im- 
maculate valet,  was  standing  at  his  elbow 
with  an  imperturbable  countenance. 

"Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  I  was  not  quite 
sure  whether  you  are  aware  that  Miss 
Hadow  is  looking  for  you  on  the  other  side 
of  the  deck,  sir." 

There  was  something  curiously  firm 
about  Beddow's  manner,  and  Hellard,  be- 
wildered and  irritated,  yet  felt  himself 
compelled  to  put  down  the  child  and  cross 
the  deck  to  where  Lady  Cicely  and  her 
aunt  were  lamenting  a  prostrate  maid  with 
open-mouthed  annoyance. 

"Gracious,  Mr.  Hellard,  what  shall  we 
do? — the  creature  is  absolutely  fainting. 
Maids  have  no  right  to  nerves,"  said  Lady 
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Cicely.  "  She  has  fainted  three  times  since 
we  left  Dover,  and  Aunt  Letitia  is  quite 
upset  about  it." 

Hellard  listened  politely,  and  ended  by 
despatching  Beddows  with  brandy  and 
smelling  salts  for  the  invalid,  and  con- 
cluding the  day  by  reading  aloud  to  Miss 
Hadow  from  the  Court  Journal,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  frequent  remarks  of  Cicely  and 
Beaumont  on  the  frailties  and  follies  of 
their  numerous  acquaintances. 

They  landed  at  Calais  in  the  red  of  an 
April  evening,  when  the  crucifix  that  fronts 
the  landing-stage  stood  out  black  against 
a  background  of  fiame,  and  it  seemed  no 
time  to  Hellard  till  he  was  ensconced  in 
a  special  Pullman  car  on  the  Sud  express, 
for  which  he  had  arranged.  He  had  the 
pleasure  of  asking  his  three  friends  to 
share  it  with  him,  and  to  see  that  they 
appreciated  to  the  full  the  possibilities  that 
a  million  of  money  presents.  Before  they 
had  reached  Paris,  it  was  decided  that  he 
should  not  remain  there  at  aU,  but  travel 
straight  through  to  Messina,  and  from 
thence  to  Taormina,  there  to  remain  till 
the  Sea  Nyrnph  furled  her  white  wings  in 
the  harbour  of  Catania  and  beckoned  him 
on  board. 

The  long  journey  was  successfully  ac- 
complished, and  Hellard  managed  to  make 
the  discomforts  of  Italian  railway  traveUing 
less  apparent  than  usual.  They  reached 
Messina  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  and 
Hellard,  as  he  stood  on  the  platform  of  the 
little  station,  realised  for  the  first  time  the 
intense  beauty  of  Sicily.  They  were  wait- 
ing for  the  long-delayed  train,  and  Cicely 
and  Miss  Hadow  were  extremely  cross 
after  a  bad  night,  while  even  Beaumont 
expressed  a  strong  doubt  as  to  whether 
they  would  ever  be  comfortable  in  this 
forsaken  hole. 

Beddows  and  Annette  were  guarding  the 
luggage,  and  perhaps  never  had  a  more 
dishevelled  trio  of  the  feminine  sex  set 
foot  in  Messina.  Miss  Hadow  was  muffled 
in  a  shawl  as  a  protection  against  tooth- 
ache, Lady  Cicely  was  thoroughly  travel- 
stained  and  in  need  of  curling-pins  and 
powder,  while  Annette  had  barely  recovered 
from  her  attack  of  sea-sickness,  and  was 
audibly  expressing  a  wish  that  she  had 
never  left  Hill  Street,  Mayfair. 

But  Hellard,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  Calabrian  mountains  trembling  under 
the  glory  of  a  new  day,  flushing  to  rose 
from  crest    to  foot,   saw   nothing  of    his 
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companions  for  the  time.  He  was  away 
in  a  new  world,  filled  with  the  blue  of  the 
glittering  Mediterranean,  the  shadows  from 
the  mighty  cone  of  Etna — the  black  lava 
hollows  in  the  Valle  del  Bove — the  red 
of  the  walls  of  the  Greek  theatre,  where 
Taormina  towered  on  its  sovereign  height. 
"  The  train  is  waiting,"  said  Beaumont, 
touching  his  arm  impatiently  at  last.  "  My 
dear  fellow,  this  is  all  very  nice,  but  I'd 
barter  it  for  a  sole  fried  to  a  T,  and  a 
mutton  chop  grilled  as  they  can  only  do  it 
at  Frascati's." 

Hellard,  rousing  himself,  gave  his  arm 
mechanically  to  Miss  Hadow,  and  they 
entered  the  train  in  silence.  As  he  turned 
to  look  his  last  at  Messina,  Hellard  gave  a 
sudden  cry,  for  on  the  platform  staring 
after  the  departing  train  was  a  figure  that 
he  could  have  sworn  was  that  of  Mr. 
Hutton  himself.  Old  and  bent,  he  was 
leaning  on  his  stick,  looking  earnestly  after 
them,  but  in  another  moment  Hellard  was 
fain  to  acknowledge  himself  mistaken,  for 
he  remembered  that  Hutton  passed  for  an 
invalid,  and  was  too  frail  to  leave  the  pre- 
cincts of  his  own  house  or  comfortable 
hotel  for  long  together. 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  ?  "  said 
Miss  Hadow,  nervously.  "  Surely  you  have 
not  seen  any  distressing  sight.  Eeally, 
these  beggars  are  most  aggravating — so 
wrong  of  people  to  be  poor  in  a  warm 
place — they  must  be  thoroughly  shiftless." 
And  with  a  murmur  of  reflections  on  the 
Government,  Miss  Hadow  slipped  off  into 
a  disturbed  nap,  from  which  she  kept 
waking  with  little  ejaculations  of  horror, 
and  requests  that  Cicely  would  count  her 
parcels,  for  she  was  convinced  that  the 
packing-case  tied  up  with  red  braid  was 
missing. 

Hellard  sat  steadying  himself  on  the 
ledge  of  the  window,  as  the  Sicilian  train 
jolted  uncomfortably  along  its  narrow  track. 
The  monotony  of  the  journey  was  relieved 
by  their  arrival  at  the  various  little 
stations,  and  the  blowing  of  horns  that 
heralded  their  departure  again  ;  the  jolt 
with  which  the  train  started  every  time 
and  the  evident  lack  of  Westinghouse 
brakes,  rousing  much  comment  from  Miss 
Hadow  and  her  companion. 

But  Hellard  never  forgot  the  look  of  the 
sea  as  they  left  Giardini  in  the  ramshackle 
carriage  that  met  them  at  the  wayside 
station.  Crawling  up  the  face  of  the  steep 
cliff,  the  two  httle  barbs  gallantly  crested 


the  ascent,  and  when  he  looked  down  on 
Isola  Bella  a  flight  of  swallows,  dropping 
seawards  hke  a  cloud,  caught  the  sun  upon 
their  feathers  and  turned  to  glittering  gold. 


CHAPTER  VI 


J^ 


**  Nay :  too  steep  for  hill  mounting, 
Na^,  too  late  for  cost  counting, 
This  down-hill  path  is  easy,  but 
There's  no  turning  back." 

TjIIjORIO'S  Hotel  at  Taormina  nestles 
under  the  very  walls  of  the  Greek 
theatre,  and  is  almost  English  in  its 
comforts.  Even  Lady  Cicely  could  find 
nothing  to  abuse  in  the  clean  floors  of  red 
lava  carpeted  with  Indian  matting,  and  the 
coloured  walls  of  the  lofty  rooms,  toned  in 
pleasant  blue  and  white.  A  long  verandah 
ran  in  front  of  the  building,  and  there  the 
tables  were  laid  for  early  breakfast  of  coffee 
and  rolls  in  full  view  of  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  scenes  in  the  world. 

It  was  not  very  early  in  the  morning 
after  their  arrival  that  the  whole  party 
collected  again  at  breakfast,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  previous  day  had  been 
spent  in  unpacking  and  settling  into  rooms 
that  seemed  to  Miss  Hadow's  jaundiced 
eye  to  be  sparsely  furnished  with  the 
necessaries  of  life  on  further  examination. 
She  was  a  woman  who  speedily  lost  patience 
with  life,  and  saw  the  disagreeable  side  of 
existence  before  any  one  else  had  gone 
further  than  the  outer  shell,  and  she  had 
fallen  foul  of  Caterina  the  chambermaid, 
and  instituted  a  thorough  cleansing  of  her 
bedroom,  with  a  corresponding  scouring  of 
the  verandah  from  which  it  communicated 
into  the  salon.  It  was  with  a  triumphant 
air  of  success  in  having  thoroughly  aroused 
the  lowest  passions  of  the  Florio  family 
that  Miss  Hadow,  attired  in  a  hard  holland 
gown  adorned  by  a  stiff  linen  collar,  joined 
the  remainder  of  her  party  at  early  break- 
fast, just  as  Caterina,  with  a  brow  of 
thunder,  set  down  the  shining  plated  coffee- 
pot and  the  glass  jar  of  honey. 

The  hotel  was  fairly  full,  but  they  had 
already  bespoken  their  table  in  the  open 
air,  and  the  guests  behind  them  sipping 
their  coffee  at  the  long  table,  looked  with 
something  like  envy  at  the  new-comers 
who  could  afford  to  pay  all  the  extra  charges 
and  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  Signor 
Florio  to  oblige  them  in  every  way. 

Hellard  was  leaning  with  his  elbows  on 
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the  top  rail  of  the  verandah,  oblivious  of 
all  around  him.  His  eyes  were  on  the 
wonder  of  the  view  about  him,  and  he  was 
wishing  with  all  his  heart  that  Mary 
Holland  were  with  him,  drinking  in  all  this 
exquisite  beauty  with  the  whole  power  of 
her  artistic  nature.  Below  him  the  blue 
sea  lapped  a  shore,  foam-rimmed,  of  yellow 
sand,  on  which  the  Sicilian  fishing  boats 
were  drawn  up  beyond  reach  of  the  tideless 
Mediterranean.  The  smiling  valley  under 
the  mountains  was  green  with  olive  glades 
and  oak  woods,  and  in  the  garden  below 
him  the  birds  were  singing,  and  the  song 
of  the  nightingale  out-rivalled  every  other 
note.  The  little  town,  with  its  cathedral, 
its  churches,  and  its  towered  palaces,  was 
huddled  up  at  the  top  of  the  sheer  cliff, 
and  above  it,  the  castle  hung  upon  a 
frowning  crag,  with  the  village  of  Mola 
above  that  again,  with  the  sun  streaming 
through  broken  walls  many  hundred  feet 
nearer  the  sky.  Etna  was  capped  with 
smoke,  light  and  filmy  as  a  cloud,  and 
the  blackness  of  the  dreary  lava  slopes 
was  forgotten  in  the  patches  of  golden 
broom  and  the  intense  blue  and  rose  of  the 
Alpine  flowers  that  starred  the  edges  of  the 
great  volcano,  even  after  the  last  tree  of 
the  chestnut  woods  had  ceased  to  flourish 
in  the  rarefied  air.  He  could  see  the  patches 
of  snow  in  the  hollows  of  the  Vale  del 
Bove,  on  which  the  sun  never  shines,  and 
the  long  shadows  that  lay  between  him 
and  the  mountain  seemed  to  turn  to  gold 
as  he  waited,  so  that  every  hollow  was  the 
home  of  a  myriad  rainbow  colours  that 
grew  from  the  gossamer  threads.  He  knew 
that  such  a  scene  lifted  his  heart  heaven- 
ward, and  he  felt  that  within  him  was  the 
longing  for  the  higher  life  that  he  had 
always  felt  when  in  Marj'^'s  company;  and 
so  unconsciously  his  mind  was  led  to  her 
and  her  boy,  and  he  linked  the  beauty  of 
the  place  with  his  love  for  her. 

"  Good-morning,  Mr.  Hellard  !  Are  you 
star-gazing?  Poor  Aunt  Letitia  has  been 
waiting  for  your  notice  for  quite  an  age, 
and  there  is  your  man  with  your  letters." 

He  came  down  to  earth  again  with  a 
run  and  found  Lady  Cicely  at  his  side, 
dazzlingly  pretty  and  fresh  in  pale  blue 
muslin,  with  a  soft  lace  fichu  and  a  cloud 
of  tulle  that  did  duty  for  a  hat  upon  her 
bright  hair.  She  brought  the  world  back 
to  him  again  as  she  spoke,  and  so  did 
Beddows,  waiting  immovably  by  his  chair 
With  his  letters.  He  bade  her  good-mom- 
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ing,  and  hastened  to  repair  his  breach  of 
courtesy  as  regarded  her  aunt. 

"  I  was  so  delighted  with  the  view.  Miss 
Hadow,*'  he  said  apologetically.  "It  has 
beauty  enough  to  turn  any  man*s  hesicL, 
and  yet  win  forgiveness  for  him." 

"  The  view's  well  enough,"  returned  Miss 
Hadow  with  a  sniff,  "only  for  gracious 
patience'  sake  let  me  know  if  this  is  all  the 
honey  for  four  persons.  I  should  have 
preferred  a  filleted  sole  or  a  couple  of  eggs, 
and  really,  a  bloater  would  have  been  almost 
preferable  to  this  pernicious  sweetness.*' 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Letitia ! — bloaters  and  Mount 
Etna ! "  cried  Cicely,  with  a  glance  of  acute 
pain  in  Hellard' s  direction,  but  he  was 
engaged  with  his  letters  and  did  not  heed 
her. 

There  were  a  few  of  the  ordinary  com- 
munications that  a  millionaire  receives — 
begging  letters  and  requests  for  autographs 
— ^for  a  discreet  paragraph  in  the  Society 
papers  had  placed  his  affairs  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  English  public,  always  in- 
terested in  such  matters — and  one  private 
letter,  the  handwriting  of  which  he  had 
every  reason  to  know  well.  It  was  from 
Mr.  Hutton,  and,  to  his  surprise,  carried  on 
its  surface  an  Italian  stamp  : — 

Dear  Hbllabd,'  it  began,  without  date 
or  address,  "Just  a  line  to  say  that  the 
term  'associate'  is  a  too  wide  one  for  my 
meaning.  You  retain  the  million  of  money 
only  on  condition  that  you  take  no  interest 
in  the  affairs — nor  in  any  way  do  kindnesses 
to,  any  persons  in  a  lower  position  in  life 
to  yourself.  Your  wealth  places  you  now 
on  a  footing  with  those  people  with  whom 
you  are  travelling,  and  I  shall  have  means 
of  knowing  whether  my  conditions  are 
acted  up  to,  as  Jabez  Hutton's  fortime  was 
never  intended  to  ease  the  lot  of  fools,  and 
they  are  only  fools  who  can  sink  in  the 
scale  of  humanity  out  of  their  proper  place. 
But  if  I  know  your  character,  as  I  think  I 
do,  I  shall  not  have  to  complain  of  any 
laxity  on  this  score,  and  at  the  end  of  six 
months  you  will  still  be  a  millionaire. 
"  Yours  very  truly, 

"J.  Develin  Hutton." 

Hellard,  meditating  over  this  letter, 
lifted  his  eyes  towards  the  radiant  country 
again,  and  found  his  valet  looking  at  him 
in  a  fixed  manner.  It  was  a  very  strange 
glance  of  absolute  knowledge  that  en- 
tirely bewildered  Hellard,  but  it  was  all 
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over  in  a  moment,  and  Beddows  was 
smoothing  out  the  newspapers  and  gauging 
the  contents  of  the  cream- jug  with  the 
absorbed  air  of  a  good  servant.  And  when 
Hellard  later  tried  to  extract  some  inform- 
ation as  to  his  past  career  by  a  series  of 
questions,  Beddows  was  sublimely  ignorant 
of  a  hfe  that  dated  further  back  than  when 
he  was  confidential  man  to  Lord  Arthur 
Conroy. 

After    breakfast    he    made   a  point    of 
destroying  his  letter  from  Hutton  with  a 
feeling  that  thereby  he  was  burning  some- 
thing that  was  an  unholy  compact  between 
him  and  the  giver  of  the  money.     He  was 
at  first  inclined  to  dispute  Hutton's  right 
in  disposing  of   his  free-will,  but  remem- 
bered with  a  pang  that  he  held  his  fortune 
only  conditionally,  and  he  recognised  the 
first  down-hill  step  in  the  ease  with  which 
he  accommodated  himself  to  circumstances. 
He  was  writing  letters,  when  a  tap  came 
at  his  door,  and  Beddows  appeared  with  a 
message  from  Lady  Cicely  to  say  that  they 
had  gone  up   into  the  Greek  theatre,  and 
would  Hellard  join  »them  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible;   and  not  unwilling   to  put  thought 
a»de,  he   took   up   his  hat  and  went  out 
through  the  hliQding  glare  of  sunlight  into 
the  cool  depths  of  the  ruin. 

Cicely  Dare  was  sitting  in  a  corner  of 
the  arch,  and  she  made  room  for  him  with 
a  pretty  gesture  of  welcome. 

**  I  was  lonely  out  here,"  she  said.  "  Aunt 
Letitia  has  seen  an  inlaid  chest  of  drawers 
that  she  wants  to  buy,  and  she  and  Captain 
Beaumont  have  gone  off  with  the  intent  of 
beating  down  the  unfortunate  owner  a  few 
lire.  How  she  proposes  to  convey  it  to  Hill 
Street  is  another  question." 

"That  will  be  no  difficulty,"  said  Hellard, 
taking  the  vacant  place. 

"No — so  you  millionaires  always  say. 
Money  can  do  everything,  can't  it?" 
"  Yes,"  said  Hellard ;  "  I  suppose  so." 
"  It  is  the  most  delightful  thing  in  the 
world,"  said  Lady  Cicely  with  a  faint  sigh. 
"  The  want  of  it  is  the  only  real  trouble  in 
Ufe. 

Hellard  had  thought  so  once,  he  was  not 
sure  that  he  did  not  think  so  still,  but  he 
was  open  to  conviction  for  the  moment 
from  either  side. 

"  I  am  not  certain  on  that  fact,"  he  said 
argumentatively.  **I  have  heard  that  all 
sorrow  is  the  outcome  of  sin,  but  have  yet 
to  learn  that  poverty  is  a  sin,  though  it 
may  lead  to  sin." 


"That  shows  how  little  you  know  of 
what  you  are  talking,**  cried  his  companion 
gaily.  "There  can  be  no  alleviation  in 
poverty — even  in  genteel  penury — and  when 
you  are  rich,  you  can  soften  every  evil,  even 
bad  health.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  people 
are  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  they  must 
have  been  brought  there  by  their  own  foUy, 
and  that  is  criminal." 

She  had  entirely  forgotten  that  in  him 
she  was  addressing  a  man  whom  she  had 
met  so  short  a  time  ago,  in  such  a  condition, 
but  the  prosperous  man  in  the  immaculate 
suit  had  forgotten  nothing,  and  his  answer 
showed  it. 

"  I  know  how  the  world  treats  the  poor 
man,"  he  said  bitterly:  "I  know  that  a 
poor  man  would  prefer " 

He  broke  off  suddenly,  conscious  that  he 
had  been  on  the  verge  of  saying  something 
that  he  would  have  regretted — something 
that  would  put  Lady  Cicely  in  an  awkward 
position  and  compel  an  explanation. 

She  saw  the  danger,  and  returned  lightly : 
"Ohl  the  world — who  cares  about  the 
world?  I  would  dearly  love  to  live  in  a 
place  like  this  with  the  man  I  loved — *  the 
world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot.' 
Say  in  one  of  those  white  villas  on  the 
cliffs  where  we  could  watch  the  sun  rise 
and  the  moon  set,  and  be  like  the  lotus- 
eaters— drowsing  away  our  Hves  in  one 
bUssful  afternoon." 

She  had  spoken  daringly,  and  for  an 
instant  Hellard  fancied  that  there  was  real 
passion  in  her  words. 

*-You  would  get  tired  of  it,"  he  said 
gravely;  "and,  besides,  what  use  would 
you  be  to  your  fellow-creatures  ?  " 

"  Of  what  use  are  we  now,  you  or  I  ?  " 
she  cried,  then  paused  at  his  stricken  face 
— "I  beg  your  pardon,  perhaps  you  are 
really  the  most  philanthropic  person  on 
earth — ^perhaps  you  are  of  the  sort  who  do 
good  by  stealth  and  blush  to  find  them- 
selves famous."  Her  lovely  mocking  face, 
framed  by  the  ruddy  brick,  looked  back 
at  him,  and  he  rose  abruptly. 

"I  never  do  good — it  is  an — impossi- 
bility," he  said  awkwardly.  "Come  and 
climb  higher  up,  this  place  oppresses 
me. 

"  Fain  would  I  climb,  but  that  I  fear  to 
fall,"  she  quoted,  giving  him  one  long,  hn- 
gering  glance  from  under  her  black  lashes 
and  challenging  the  answering  couplet. 

He  laughed,  and  in  another  moment 
they  were  racing  up  the  green  slope  like 
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two  children,  where  they  stood  at  last  on 
the  summit,  with  the  sun-flash  from  the 
Mediterranean  dazzling  their  eyes,  and  the 
shadow  from  the  marble-quarried  mountain 
about  them  reflected  back  from  the  pink 
walls. 

Lady  Cicely  had  been  in  love  with 
Stephen  Hellard  in  old  days,  though  her 
worldly  wisdom  had  preached  down  what 
little  heart  she  possessed,  and  although  she 
could  not  in  the  might  of  her  vanity  have 
contemplated  a  marriage  that  would  have 
meant  a  social  descent,  yet  now  even,  with 
only  his  original  £15C)0  a  year,  she  would 
gladly  have  married  him,  and  how  much 
more  readily,  seeing  that  he  was  a  million- 
aire. She  would  risk  a  great  deal  to  win 
him,  but  perhaps  she  did  not  altogether 
realise  that  she  was  risking  his  respect  by 
her  open  tactics,  although  he  had  said  to 
himself  once  already  that  a  man  might  do 
worse  in  his  position  than  marry  a  girl  who 
was  so  essentially  a  woman  of  the  world  to 
her  finger-tips.  She  was  ignorant  of  the 
conditions  by  which  he  held  his  fortune,  but 
even  though  he  would  not  break  them  in  the 
letter,  yet  he  might  do  so  in  the  spirit, 
should  he  finally  make  up  his  mind  to 
break  entirely  with  the  past. 

Miss  Hadow  was  conversationally  an- 
noyed at  luncheon.  She  was  vexed  with 
the  Sicilian  idea  of  a  mid-day  meal,  which 
she  said  reminded  her  of  a  high  tea  in 
Pentonville.  She  was  vexed  at  the  heat, 
and  at  the  fact  that  the  chest  of  drawers 
was  palpably  a  fraud  on  closer  inspec- 
tion ;  and  the  sight  of  her  niece,  cool  and 
fresh  in  her  muslin  gown,  added  fuel  to 
the  fire. 

"If  I  could  have  sat  in  the  shade  all 
day,  I  should  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
morning,"  she  concluded  tartly.  "And 
Walter  Beaumont  was  not  even  an  amusing 
companion.  I  declare  it  was  a  relief  when 
he  announced  his  intention  of  walking  over 
the  mountain  to  some  place  or  other.  His 
eyes  were  always  on  the  theatre  and  never 
on  the  Sicilian  who  was  doing  his  best  to 
cheat  me." 

Cicely  blushed  a  little,  and  Hellard 
laughed. 

"  You  see,  Lady  Cicely,  what  a  lodestar 
you  are  to  your  poor  votaries." 

"  Walter  Beaumont  is  no  votary  of  mine," 
she  answered  sharply.  "How  should  he 
be,  when  he  has  not  two  halfpennies  to 
rub  against  one  another ! " 

The  frank  worldliness  of  her  tone  annoyed 
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Hellard,  and  he  pushed  aside  his  plate  of 
purple  figs. 

"  In  fact,  Lady  Cicely,"  he  said  sarca.s- 
tically,  "  you  and  I  are  of  the  same  mind- 
Brains  or  personal  charms  count  as  nougc^t 
compared  to  the  solid  virtue  of  English 
gold.  Beaumont  might  be  as  witty  as 
Moli^re,  or  as  handsome  as  a  Greek  statue, 
but  if  Midas  came  round  the  corner  with  his 
millions " 

He  ended  with  a  shrug,  and  the  girl 
laughed  prettily. 

"Ah!  well,  not  quite  so  bad  as  that. 
But  you  and  I  are  agreed,  Mr.  Hellard, 
that  money  is  the  principal  factor  in 
happiness." 

Was  he  agreed  on  that  disastrous  creed  ? 
He  could  not  be  sure,  even  after  a  fortnight 
of  experience  as  a  millionaire.  He  was 
beginning  to  find  that  there  was  a  want  of 
interest  in  an  existence  that  had  not  to  look 
at  both  sides  of  a  sovereign  before  it  left 
his  possession.  He  could  do  absolutely 
what  he  wished,  but  he  felt  at  that  moment 
that  he  wished  for  nothing. 

He  was  sitting  in  his  room  watching  the 
sun  dapple  the  lava  floor  through  the  green 
shutters.  He  had  contemplated  a  siesta, 
but  the  bed  with  its  gauze  curtains  invited 
him  in  vain — he  could  not  sleep.  He  was 
wondering  what  Mary  Holland  had  said 
when  she  found  him  gone,  and  what  Gabriel 
had  done  when  he  saw  the  golden  horse. 
He  could  fancy  his  joy,  but  he  could  see 
the  sorrowful  look  upon  Mary's  face  as  she 
read  his  letter  of  explanation.  He  had  not 
been  strong  enough  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  riches,  and  even  he  could  not  tell 
whither  it  would  lead  him.  His  two 
natures  were  at  war  with  one  another, 
and  for  the  present  the  lower  had  the 
domination. 

There  was  a  knock  at  his  door,  and  he 
flung  himself  into  a  busy  attitude  at  his 
writing-table,  as  Beddows  entered. 

"  Would  you  have  any  objection,  sir,  to 
my  having  this  afternoon  to  myself  ?  "  he 
said,  with  a  discreet  glance  round  the  room 
which  noted  the  unwritten  paper  and  the 
empty  inkstand. 

"  Oh,  certainly !  certainly  1 "  Hellard  said 
hastily,  with  a  sense  of  relief  at  the  thought 
that  he  should  be  free  from  what  seemed 
to  be  almost  espionage  for  a  short  time. 

"I  thought  of  going  down  to  Messina, 
sir,  for  some  shopping.  Could  I  do  any- 
thing for  you  ?  " 

The    stately  presence  was   still  at  his 
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door   hesitating,    with    the   be 
fingers. 

"  Pray  do — I  require  nothi 
replied,  with  a  touch  of  imj 
Beddowfi  withdrew  as  noise 
had  arrived. 

As  soon  as  the  house  was 
Hellard  rose  and  went  down  in 
by  the  flight  of  steps  leadin; 
long  window  of  his  bedroom.  . 
to  escape  from  his  travelli: 
panioQS  for  awhile  and  be  a 
enjoy  the  real  dehght  with  wh 
was  regarding  the  scenery  a 
him.  The  garden  gave  on  to 
street  through  a  wooden  door 
the  wall,  and  with  the  sense 
a  naughty  child  escaping  fro 
its  nurse,  he  slipped  back  tl 
latch  and   stood  in  one  of  tl 

narrow  by-streets  of  the  tow 

alone.      He     made     his     wa^ 

across   the    road,    and    up   a, 

steep  incline  that  led  out  on 

to  the  hills,  drawing    in  the 

fresh  air  with  every  breath  of 

his  lungs,   till   he    stood   far 

above    the    town,   with    the 

white   houses    of    Taormina 

nestling   on    the   ciiS    below 

him,  and  the  Mediterranean 

glittering    like  a  shield    of 

Blue  as  far  as  the  eye  could 

reach.     There  was  a  small 

house  that  he  could  distin- 
guish on  his  right  hand,  set 

in  a  grove   of  olive  trees 

and  fig  bushes,  and  shut  off 

from  the  path  by  an  iron 

gate.   It  bad  an  indefinable      ' 

English  air  about  its  ex- 
terior, and  about  the  muslin 

curtains   that   fluttered   in  shb  caookt  at  hh  arm  and  stbadmd 

the  light  wind  behind  the  "^^  ^^ 

green  shutters.     He  found 

himself  looking  at  it  rather  curiously,  with     control,   for  she  caught  at  his  arm  and 

a  sense  of  interest,  when  the  gate  suddenly     steadied  her  voice  through  its  sobs : 

opened  and  a   Uttie  girl  of  about   eleven  "Oh,  come — come — mother  is  very  ill," 

years  old  came  swiftly  out.  Her  face  was  she  said.  "  Oh  !  I  am  glad  to  find  some 
pinched  and  white,  and  her  breath  coming  one — I  am  so  frightened,"  and  without  a 
and  going  in  quick  gasps  of  terror.  But  moment's  hesitation,  he  followed  her  into 
she  was  evidently  accustomed  to  rigid  self-     the  garden  and  shut  the  gate  behind  him. 

(To  be  contin'utd.) 
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IT  is  vain  to  attempt  a  show  of  adequacy 
in  our  notice  of  this  remarkable  book. 
The  undertaking  was  for  Mr.  Morley 
a  great  test  of  literary  skill,  fidelity,  and 
right  feeling.  The  result  does  him  the 
highest  credit.  But  what  a  mass  of  his- 
tory and  what  a  stream  of  biography  it 
brings  before  us  I 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  born  in  1809.     He 
entered   Parliament  in    1832,    became    a 
Goverment  ofl&cial  in  1834.     He  was  asso- 
ciated with  Sir  Bobert  Peel  in  the  great 
fiscal  reforms,  and  in  the   repeal   of  the 
Com    Laws.      He  became  a  member  of 
Lord  Aberdeen's  Government  in  1863,  and 
in  1859  he  took  ofl&ce  under  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  which  constituted  his  ofl&cial  adherence 
to  Liberalism.     His  great  financial  reputa- 
tion was  now  estabUshed.     He  was  leader 
of  the  Commons  under  Earl  Eussell  in  1865. 
In  1868  he  became  Prime  Minister,  again 
in   1880,   in   1886  and  in  1892.     On  the 
ground  of   failing   sight   and  hearing,   he 
retired  in  1894.     In  1839  he  had  married 
Miss  Catherine  Gwynne,  and  his  home  was 
a  rarely  happy  one.     As  to  public  life,  one 
recalls  his  early  book  on  the   Church  in 
relation  to  the  State,  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment with  its  exciting  results,  the  European 
revolutions  of   1848  and   after,   the   fiscal 
and  Colonial  reforms,  the  Crimean   War, 
the  Education  question  in  its  various  stages, 
the  reform  of  the  Universities,  the  franchise 
questions,  the  rise  of  the  German,  and  the 
fall  of    the    French    Empire,    Majuba  in 
South  Africa,  Egypt  and  Khartoum,  Church 
and  State  questions,  becoming  more  press- 
ing in  his  later  years,  and  the  long-drawn- 
out  trouble  of  Ireland,  culminating  in  the 
two  forms  of  the  Home  Rule  project,  on 
which    amid    boundless     excitement    and 
division  of  judgment  his  latest  public  efforts 
were  expended.     These  are  fragments  of 
the  list.     Becalling  these  stirring  passages, 
and  the  central  position  of  the  man  who, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  always  strove  to 
deal  with  each  event  on  what  seemed  to 
him  principles  of  right,  one  is  bewildered 
at  the  idea  of  judging  and  summing  up  the 
whole. 

Well,  as  one  reads  the  life,  that  intense 
and  energetic  nature  seems  to  be  among  us 
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again.  Yet  the  vision  comes  in  a  softened 
light,  and  the  whole  rises  before  the  mind 
as  it  could  not  do  in  the  time  of  actual  toil 
and  strife ;  the  great  elements  of  character 
and  the  great  motives  of  decision  take  their 
proper  place.  We  understand  better,  which 
is  a  great  gain. 

One  common  impression  about  Gladstone 
is,  that  whatever  his  great  qualities,   he 
was    sombre    and    imperious,    as    a   man 
of  his   quality  must  be    sometimes    pre- 
occupied, .and  vehement   stories  could  be 
told  to  bear  that  impression  out.     But  that 
idea  must  be  qualified.     As  Gladstone  put 
his  whole  mind  into  the  questions  he  dealt 
with,  he  could  not  be  easily  moved  from 
his  ground.     But  the  evidence  is  clear  that 
his    habit    was    self-control — courtesy    in 
meeting  on  common  ground  men  who  had 
a  right   to    speak,   patience  in   discussion 
and  patience  with   serious    differences   of 
judgment.     He   reckoned   all   that    to    be 
his    duty,    and  he  possessed  in   full   the 
natural  courtesy  which  made  it  his  point 
of  honour.     Still,  one  of  the  forces  which 
made  him  what  he  was,  was  a  capacity 
for  being  angry.     Sometimes  it  came  out 
quite  funnily.     On  one  occasion  the  writer 
met  with  him  on  the  evening  of  a  busy  day 
in  one  of  his  great  campaigns.     The  day's 
impression  had  been  marred  in  his  opinion 
by  some  well-meant  stupidity  of  a  parlia- 
mentary adherent.     No  one  else  probably 
thought  much  about  it,  but  Mr.  Gladstone 
reported  the  conduct  that  might  have  spoiled 
his  meeting  with  a  solemnity  of  wrath  that 
was  highly  diverting. 

Certainly  the  impression  of  an  open  and 
gracious  nature  was  what  one  gathered 
from  his  conversation.  No  attempts 
shall  be  made  here  to  characterise  it,  and 
it  did  not  lend  itself  to  be  judged  by 
samples.  It  left  you  with  the  sense  of 
a  delightful  mental  atmosphere,  the  atmo- 
sphere of  one  who  lived  in  large  and  rich 
worlds,  with  an  unfailing  note  of  nobility 
— he  thought  nobly  and  he  took  others  on 
their  nobler  side.  But  the  point  is  that 
it  was  in  no  degree  over-bearing.  He 
did  not  try  to  dominate  the  talk,  though  of 
course  there  were  times  when  his  mind 
was  full  of  some  subject  which  dominated 
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him.  But  usually  he  took  topics  as  they 
came,  talked  on  any  with  singular  vitality 
and  brightness.  And  he  was  quite  capable 
of  giving  himself  up  to  sheer  fun  and  merri- 
ment. If  topics  failed  he  took  you  on  your 
own  department,  welcomed  what  you  could 
tell  him,  and  had  some  unexpected  contri- 
bution to  make  to  the  subjects  you  thought 
you  knew  best.  For  example,  if  he  asked 
you  about  the  supply  of  students  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he 
would  tell  you  presently  of  the  difficulties  in 
that  department  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church  in  England,  confirming  it  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  exact  number  of  Belgian  priests 
doing  duty  at  the  time  in  Boman  Catholic 
churches  in  Liverpool.  Mr.  Morley  has 
given  charming  recollections  of  talk  in  his 
third  volume.^ 

The  permanent  impressions  about  a  public 
man  must  be  based  on  his  public  achieve- 
ments. Amid  all  the  variety  of  his  interests 
Gladstone's  life,  as  Mr.  Morley  has  said, 
was  in  the  main  the  life  of  a  statesman — 
his  business  was  "  to  work  the  institutions 
of  his  country."  The  biographer  also 
remarks  again  as  ^'  a  signal  trait "  that 
"  not  for  two  centuries  had  our  island  pro- 
duced a  ruler  in  whom  the  reUgious  motive 
was  paramount  in  the  like  degree."  These 
are  therefore  the  main  points.  In  saying 
a  word  or  two  about  them,  contentious 
assertions  shall  be  as  much  as  possible 
avoided. 

Is  it  correct  to  say  that  as  a  statesman 
Mr.  Gladstone's  development  was  slow  ? 
He  himself  has  suggested  it  {Life,  I.,  p.  463). 
One  would  not  be  apt  to  say  this  of  a  man 
who  came  to  his  public  career  with  high 
University  distinction,  who  was  in  office 
before  he  was  twenty-six,  and  whose  note 
of  distinction  all  along  was  keenness  and 
competency.  There  is  just  one  sense  in 
whi6h  Gladstone  "ripened  slowly";  and 
that  explains  also  many  of  the  reproaches 
to  which  he  was  exposed. 

Gladstone  began  his  career  with  full 
conviction  as  a  Tory  bom  and  bred,  and 
he  became  at  last  the  leader  of  Liberalism. 
That  was  his  destiny.  The  mental  qualities 
which  laid  him  open  to  such  a  change 
characterised  him  from  the  first.  But 
their  working  was  delayed  and  complicated 
not  merely  by  family  and  party  ties,  but  by 

^  Bat  read  ^he  letters  to  the  Dachess  of  Suther- 
land in  the  second  volume.  They  play  round  public 
topics,  but  they  are  full  of  the  glow  of  private 
friendship. 
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strong  inward  prepossessions  and  loyalties, 
which  yielded  only  step  by  step.  A  man 
who  is  destined  to  such  a  career,  is  neces- 
sarily destined  also  to  be  the  object  of  strong 
suspicions  as  to  his  integrity,  and  to 
antipathies,  as  if  he  had  betrayed  a  good 
cause.  It  was  so  in  the  earlier  instance  of 
Peel.  Gladstone,  like  Peel,  was  the  son  of 
an  able,  self-made  man,  who  had  risen  by 
his  own  energy,  and  whose  sympathies  were 
with  strong  government. 

A  visitor  at  Fasque  narrated  to  the  writer 
a  little  scene.  It  was  in  the  days  that 
followed  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Sir 
John  totally  disapproving  of  this,  was  yet 
visibly  pleased  with  the  place  his  son  was 
taking  in  political  life.  One  morning  at 
breakfast — only  one  present  besides  the 
father  and  the  son — Sir  John  from  behind 
his  newspaper  emitted  sundry  denunciations 
of  the  effects  of  the  repeal  on  the  landed 
interest.  It  was  ruined.  "  I  can't  believe, 
Sir,"  said  William,  "things  are  so  hope- 
less :  I  see  in  the  paper  to-day  that  a  friend 
of  mine  has  been  buying  land.  He  is  a 
capital  judge  both  of  business  and  land,  and 
I  think  he  knows  what  he  is  doing."  "Ah, 
William,"  quoth  Sir  John,  "ye  have  me 
there." 

Old  Gladstone  deserved  respect  and  con- 
fidence, which  the  son  cordially  gave  him ; 
and  Oxford  confirmed  the  inherited  political 
bias.  Yet  methods  of  research  and  instincts 
of  inquiry  were  present  in  Gladstone  as  in 
Peel,  which  wrought  revolutions  as  the  years 
advanced.  In  Gladstone's  case  the  tumult 
of  criticism  and  reproach  was  still  louder 
than  in  ifeel's.  Though  the  tenacity  of 
his  nature  long  delayed  the  final  break 
with  Conservatism,  yet  his  political  change 
was  in  the  end  more  thorough  than  Peel's, 
and  expressed  itself  in  forms  more  startling 
and  explosive.  There  was  this  farther 
complication,  that  Gladstone  was  intensely 
possessed  by  religious  principles,  on  which 
men  differed  widely  and  felt  acutely.  Finally 
Gladstone,  as  compared  with  Peel,  had 
the  more  aggressive,  impulsive,  missionary 
nature ;  probably  also  he  was  less  able  to 
conceive  justly  how  his  conclusions  would 
appear  to  other  minds.  One  need  not  wonder 
that  such  a  man,  continuing  to  live  and  to 
live  intensely  during  a  political  life  of  sixty- 
two  years,  should  gather  round  him  much 
of  eager  partisanship,  and  at  the  same  time 
should  rouse  irritations  and  antipathies 
which  were  receiving  fresh  accretions 
almost  to  the  end. 
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Those  who  judge  his  course  to  have  been 
largely  perverse,  may  naturally  suspect  that 
the  meaner  motives  had  more  to  do  with  it 
than  he  was  himself  aware  of.  The  Life 
will  give  pause  to  these  judgments.  To 
his  own  thinking  the  history  of  his  life, 
politically,  was  this :  starting  from  an 
order  of  thought  which  regarded  liberty  as 
a  dangerous  force  to  be  sedulously  watched 
and  restrained,  his  mind  opened  gradually, 
and  at  first  reluctantly,  to  a  sense  of  its 
priceless  worth.^  Onlookers  will  add  that 
another  element  which  determined  the  form 
and  force  of  his  career  was  a  passion  for 
justice  and  burning  indignation  at  wrong. 
This  revealed  itself  signally  in  the  cases 
of  Naples  and  of  Bulgaria:  but  it  was 
always  present.  Men  will  differ  whether 
this  impulse  always  in  his  case  found  its 
proper  objects.  But  it  was  a  great  element 
in  the  man. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  questions 
aboiit  Mr.  Gladstone  connect  themselves 
with  the  religious  side  of  his  Ufe.  Mr. 
Morley  has  intimated  that  he  does  not 
think  himself  the  man  to  expound  Mr. 
Gladstone's  position  in  this  respect.  But 
with  great  fidelity  and  skill  he  has  done 
for  us  the  best  thing  possible,  in  allowing 
this  element  to  appear  in  a  natural  way 
and  in  its  proper  place.  Many,  including 
the  writer,  differed  widely  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone on  points  of  belief  which  he  reckoned 
important.  But  no  one  can  read  the  life 
without  a  profound  impression  of  the 
supreme  place  which  religion  had  in  him. 
This  does  not  ensure  a  man  against  errors. 
Under  the  influence  of  religious  emotions 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  consecrate  our 
mistakes,  and  to  clothe  them  with  an 
authority  they  do  not  deserve.  That  is  a 
well-known  danger  to  which  every  religious 
man  is  exposed,  and  against  which  he  has 
to  guard.  Gladstone  knew  this.  He  knew 
also  how  religion  may  become  a  pretext  for 
worse  evil : — 

"There  is  one  proposition  which  the  experience 
of  life  bums  into  my  soul — that  a  man  should 
beware  of  letting  his  religion  spoil  his  morality. 
In  a  thousand  ways,  some  great,  some  small,  we 
are  daily  tempted  to  this  great  sin  "  (Vol.  U.  185). 

But  this  was  the  element  that  sustained 
and  dignified  his  life.  It  gave  him  the 
confidence  of  many  who  on  theological,  as 
on  other  details,  were  far  from  being  at  one 
with  him ;  they  saw  that  he  feared  God. 

He  began  with  the  Evangelical  belief, 
^  Vol.  III.  535,  and  elsewhere. 
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which  had  nourished  saintly  lives  among 
his  relatives.  At  Oxford  he  began  to  regard 
some  of  its  teachings  as  too  narrow ;  and  the 
tone  at  least  of  High  Churchism  became 
familiar  to  him ;  but  the  early  teaching  had 
already  fixed  in  his  mind  the  great  faiths 
on  which  he  built  to  the  end.  A  more 
definite  influence  which  was  in  the  air  soon 
reached  him,  as  in  those  days  it  reached  so 
many.  The  more  sacramental  side  of  the 
Prayer-book  suggested  a  new  order  of 
thoughts,  and  a  visit  to  Eome— especially 
his  first  visit  to  St.  Peter's — ^flashed  upon 
him  a  vivid  impression  of  the  Unity  of 
the  Church,  and  of  the  place  in  Chnsti- 
anity  to  be  accorded  to  it.  Henceforth 
the  atmosphere  in  which  his  religious  life 
breathed  was  that  of  High  Church  Angli- 
canism :  only,  he  gradually  became  milder 
in  his  judgment  of  others,  while  stea.dfast 
for  himself.  But  his  attitude  to  religious 
privilege  and  obligation  was  always  the 
same,  from  the  time  when,  as  a  youth, 
writing  to  his  father,  he  explained  his 
growing  desire  for  the  office  of  the  ministry, 
on  the  ground  of  the  nobility  of  the  work 
and  the  deplorable  needs  of  the  world,  on 
to  the  latest  day  of  his  life.  When  he 
went  into  politics  and  became  a  statesman, 
it  was  with  this  as  his  purpose,  to  serve 
God  and  the  Church. 

One  point  is  his  relation  to  Bomanism. 
He  owns  that  he  took  a  mild  view  of  the 
theoretical  dififerences  between  Eome  and 
Canterbury.  Also  his  ties  with  the  Tract- 
arian  party,  his  vigorous  battles  for  their 
most  assailable  men,  his  intimate  friendship 
with  Newman,  Manning,  and  Hope  Scott, 
his  whole  attitude,  in  a  word,  brought  him 
under  vehement  suspicion.  He  was  accused 
as  not  merely  a  Bomanist,  but  a  Jesuit. 
All  this  was  in  the  main  a  mistake.  It 
can  be  strongly  maintained  that  the  man 
who  is  a  Tractarian  ought  in  logic  to  be 
a  Bomanist.  But  Gla^dstone  at  all  events 
never  thought  so.  Indeed  it  has  always 
appeared  to  the  writer  that  Gladstone  was 
even  singularly  insensible  to  the  tempta- 
tions or  the  attractions  Bomewards  which 
operated  so  irresistibly  on  some  of  his 
friends;  nor  is  it  easy  to  explain  it.  On 
one  occasion,  when  the  Oxford  movement 
was  the  subject  of  conversation,  some  of 
the  obvious  considerations  which  might 
explain  the  secession  to  Bome  of  men  like 
Newman  and  Manning  were  suggested. 
Gladstone  put  them  aside  rather  impati- 
ently.    Why  then,  he  was  asked,  did  the 
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men  go?  He  accounted  for  it  by  this, 
that  they  had  taken  up  ground  which 
ruined  their  prospects  in  tibe  Church  of 
England,  and  left  them  little  future  there  ; 
and  they  went  over  to  Borne  to  get  out  of 
the  difficulty.  This  was  very  surprising: 
but  it  must  be  added  that  probably  he  was 
thinking  most  of  Manning.  One  could  see 
a  feeling  of  irritation  in  regard  to  Man- 
ning's secession,  as  if  it  haid  something 
unworthy  about  it.^  The  same  feeUng  re- 
appears in  the  Life  (I.  387).  But  he  could 
hardly  have  spoken  as  he  did  if  he  had 
been  himself  sensitive  to  the  peculiar 
strain  which  Newman  and  Manning  must 
have  endured.  Gladstone  did,  no  doubt, 
cherish  a  friendly  feeling  towards  both  the 
Latin  and  the  Greek  communions.  But  he 
had  a  very  bad  opinion  of  modem  Eomanism 
as  a  system,  and  he  felt  no  temptation  to 
leave  the  Church  of  England. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  an 
anecdote  he  told  on  the  occasion  just 
referred  to.  Shortly  before  Manning  went 
over  Mr.  Gladstone  was  attending  church, 
and  received  the  commtmion.  As  he  was 
kneeling  at  the  altar  Manning  came  up  the 
aisle  and  knelt  beside  him.  The  service 
was  proceeding  when  Manning  started  up, 
saying,  "  I  can't  bear  this  sort  of  thing  any 
longer,"  and  left  the  church. 

Gladstone,  as  his  life  advanced,  cultivated 
intercourse  with  notable  Nonconformists. 
It  may  not  be  quite  easy  to  represent 
to  oneself  the  exact  mood  of  mind  in 
which  he  did  so.  Of  course,  as  they 
represented  a  section  of  the  community 
more  prompt  than  any  other  to  sympathise 
with  his  passion  for  liberty  and  his  indig- 
nation at  wrong,  it  was  worth  a  statesman's 
while  to  cultivate  their  friendship.  But 
there  was  certainly  more  in  it,  something 
of  real  interest  and  predilection.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  Gladstone  became  attracted 
to  Nonconformity  as  such.  Probably  he 
found  it  more  and  more  an  interesting  and 
stimulating  thing  to  feel  himself  on  com- 

^  Puroell's  Life  of  Manning  had  not  then  ap< 
pcared.  The  writer  believes  it  modified  favourably 
Gladstone's  impression  of  Manning's  motives  in 
the  great  step  of  his  life. 


mon  ground  of  positive  Christianity  with 
devout  men,  who  yet  were  different  from 
his  Church  associates  in  the  cast  of  their 
Christianity;  just  as  a  Nonconformist  may 
recognise  a  grace  of  its  own  in  some  types 
of  Church  devoutness,  without  any  desire 
to  leave  the  fellowship  which  more  fully 
satisfies  his  conscience  and  his  heart. 
Gladstone  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  all  Churches:  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  could  worship  com- 
fortably, even  as  an  exception,  in  any  but 
his  own. 

As  the  place  held  by  religion  in  the  life 
of  Gladstone  has  been  referred  to,  it  may 
be  permissible  to  close  with  a  httle  scene. 
On  a  Sunday  afternoon  or  evening  at 
Hawarden  the  party  in  the  drawing-room 
included  two  guests.  One  was  Lord  Eipon, 
who,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  joined 
the  Church  of  Home.  The  other  was  a 
statesman  who  diverged  from  the  Church 
of  England  in  a  different  direction  and  not 
less  widely.  Conversation  had  been  going 
on  with  the  usual  ease,  but  at  a  certain 
point  Mr.  Gladstone  rose,  went  to  a  side- 
table  where  two  silver  candlesticks  stood, 
and  lighted  the  candles.  Taking  one  in 
each  hand  he  approached  his  guests,  and 
begged  them  to  come  with  him.  They 
rose  and  went,  not  knowing  why,  but  con- 
jecturing that  perhaps  some  political  event 
required  consultation.  The  prime  minister 
guided  them  along  a  passage  to  a  room, 
where  he  set  down  his  candles,  and  said 
that  he  hoped  they  could  occupy  them- 
selves pleasantly  for  a  time;  there  were 
books  and  writing  materials.  He  then 
departed.  The  two  conjectured  vainly 
what  the  object  of  their  pilgrimage  might 
be,  till  in  a  little  while  the  sound  of 
hymns  proceeding  from  the  direction  of 
the  drawing-room  suggested  the  explana- 
tion. Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  going  to 
interrupt  the  usual  Sunday  occupations  of 
the  family.  At  the  same  time  he  provided 
against  his  friends  feeling  themselves  in  an 
awkward  or  false  position.  The  picture  of 
the  aged  statesman,  with  a  candle  in  each 
hand,  marching  off  his  questionable  guests  to 
safer  quarters,  is  a  vignette  which  is  surely 
worth  preserving  in  a  comer  of  one's  fancy. 
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"  rriHIS  aort  of  thini^  I  suppose  has  gone 
I  quite  out."  Fitting  the  actiOQ  to 
the  words  the  epeftker,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  Charles  Lever  the  novelist, 
imitated  the  movement  of  one  cocking  and 
levelling  a  pistol  by  holding  up  and  pointing 
his  nutcrackers,  across  the  walnuts  and  the 
wine,  at  the  head  of  his  host,  who  happened 
to  be  the  late  Sir  William  Gregory,  some- 
time member  for  Galway,  the  entertainer 
of  Lever,  with  one  or  two  more,  at  his  Irish 
country  bouse  near  Gort.  The  little  inci- 
dent happened  between  the  date  of  the  first 
Irish  visit  paid  by  King  Edward  VII.,  then 
Prince  of  Wales,  together  with  his  mother, 
and  Gregory's  resignation  of  his  seat  on  ap- 
pointment to  the  Ceylon  Governorship.  The 
political  services  of  the  author  of  "  Charles 
O'Malley,"  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  to  his 


party  were  rewarded  by  an  Italian  coosui- 
ship  about  the  same  time  that  his  former 
bost  and  life-long  friend  received  the  most 
coveted  of  all  colonial  preferments.  Lever 
died  at  his  post  in  1872.  Gregory  survivM 
him  nearly  twenty  years,  living  to  find 
himself  among  the  most  widely  popular  of 
intellectual  Irishmen  in  London  society, 
and — a  position  for  which  be  bad  Iodj: 
entertained  a  fancy — a  trustee  of  the 
National  Gallery.  The  year  which  tirst 
took  King  Edward  across  St.  George'^ 
Channel,  during  Lord  Clarendon's  Vice- 
royship,  witnessed  the  close  of  an  In=Ji 
era,  whose  social  peculiarity  had  been 
pan  torn  imically  symbolised  by  the  nut- 
crackers at  Gregory's  dinner-table. 

With   Lord  Clarendon's  great   triumpb, 
the  passing  of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Aci. 
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July  1849,  the  Ireland  of  Sir  Jonah  Barring- 
tiOD,  of  convivial  and  feudal  romaace— the 
social  T^ime,  in  fact,  of  the  Middle  Ages — 
came  to  an  end.  The  Estates  Commis- 
aioners  met  at  Dublin  for  the  first  time  in 
the  October  of  the  twelvemonth  that  in- 
troduced King  Edward,  when  heir  apparent, 
to  the  land  of  the  Celt.  They  closed  their 
court  in  the  latest  days  of  July  1858.  The 
interval  separating  Uiose  two  events  wit- 
nessed the  final  scene  in  a  national  trans- 
formation act.  Within  rather  more  than 
half  a  generation,  the  personnel  of  the 
classes,  giving  the  tone  and  setting  the 
fashion  to  Irish  society,  had  been  changed. 
The  establishment  of  new  standards  of 
social  orthodoxy  followed.  National  modes 
and  bahits  of  life  went  out — the  methods 
of  Anglo-Saxon  gentility  took  their  place. 
Such  were  the  results  following  the  sale 
of  more  than  twenty  thousand  properties 
and  the  realisation  of  more  than  twenty 
millions  by  their  embarrassed  owners. 

The  Viceroyships,  coincident  with  the 
transition  from  the  old  Ireland  to  the  new, 
were  chiefly  those  of  Lord  Bessborough  and 
oE  Lord  Clarendon.  Originally  settled  in  a 
Cumberland  district  called  after  their  own 
name,  the  Ponsonbys  came  to  Ireland  in 
Cromwell's  time ;  Sir  John,  the  founder  of 
the  Irish  house,  received  his  Irish  estate  as 
a  reward  for  a  brilliant  colonelcy  of  the 
Protector's  crack  cavalry  corps.  His  second 
son,  of  the  same  name  as  himself,  gave  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  its  most  polished 
and  popular  as  well  as  its  raciest  Speaker. 
The  Irish  Viscountoy  of  Duncannon  proved 
the  stepping-stone  from  knightship  to  the 
Bessborough  earldom.  The  fourth  earl, 
throughout  his  long  lite,  was  never  anything 
but  an  agreeable  and  interesting  centre, 
round  which  much  political  life  revolved. 
His  stately  and  genial  presence  supplied 
the  earliest  and  the  most  characteristic  of 
the  connecting-links  between  the  social  life 
of  the  Victorian  and  of  the  Georgian  eras. 

Closely  related  to  the  Lord  Spencer  who 
had  been  the  associate  of  Carlisle,  Fitz- 
patrick.  Fox,  and  Grey  in  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  Devonshire  House,  hy  manner, 
aympathies  and  tastes,  he  belonged  more 
to  the  dghteenth  than  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  His  commanding  reputation 
originally  rested  less  on  great  talents 
than  on  admirable  personal  qualities — im- 
perturbable serenity  of  temper,  a  quiet  sense 
of  humour  that  made  him  the  best  of  com- 
panions, a  keen  eye  for  the  absurd,  in  which 
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he  found  the  same  practical  help  as  greater 
men  have  derived  from  philosophy.  None 
of  his  characteristic  sayings  seem  to  have 
appeared  in  print.  Several  of  them  have 
been  orally  handed  down.  Some  of  the 
most  characteristic  may  be  given  now. 
Lord  Derby's  failure  in  1851  to  form  an 
administration  was  probably  due  to  the 
timidity  of  Herries  and  the  impracticability 
of  Henley.  Bessborough  meeting  both  the 
same  day  described  Herries  as  "looking 
like  an  old  doctor  who  had  just  killed  a 
patient,"  and  Henley  "like  the  undertaker 
who  was  to  bury  him."  To  the  same  period 
belonged  two  other  remarks  in  the  same 
vein.  When  at  last  the  Derby  government 
came  into  being,  Bessborough  happened  to 
meet  at  dinner  the  Tory  Whip,  a  great 
character  in  his  day,  "Ben"  Stanley. 
"  What  place  was  to  be  given  to  a  certain 
Sporting  peer  ?  "  "  Oh,"  replied  the  Whip, 
"  the  Buekhonnds  of  course.  That  is  the 
only  thing  for  men  who  reek  of  the  stables." 
Bessborough,  like  Lord  Granville,  who  also 
happened  to  he  of  the  company,  had  him- 
self held  that  horsey  oflSce.  Quietly  turning 
to  Lord  Granville,  he  remarked,  "  Rather 
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rough  on  us.  Before  we  are  quite  de- 
odorised for  anything*  better,  let  us  hurry 
into  quarantine,  in  the  purifying  atmosphere 
of  the  room  inhabited  by  Treasury  under- 
strappers." 

The  second  reading  of  the  Papal  Aggres- 
sion  Bill,  debated  March   26,  1851,  drew 
forth  a  capital  speech  from  the  third   Sir 
Robert  Feel,  the  great  statesman's   eldest 
son.     "  It  was,"  said  Bessborough,  perhaps 
echoing  Disraeli,  "so  straightforward  and 
honest  that  his  father,  had  he  been  there, 
must  have  disowned  him."     The  late  Lord 
Granville  once  apologised  for  his  unconscion- 
able number  of  sisters,  cousins,  and  aunts 
to  be  found  in  the  peerage.     The  exact 
words    will    perhaps    be    given    in    Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice's   forthcoming    Life 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Foreign  Secretary,    The 
Irish  Viceroy  just  before  the  first  visit  of 
Queen  Victoria's  successor,  had  pleasantly 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  same  soft  impeach- 
ment, in  a  speech  at  a  send-off   dinner 
before  leaving  London.   Lord  Bessborough's 
personal  charm  and  attraction  for  all  classes 
may  be  judged  from   two  facts.      When 
William  IV.  had  denounced  the  Whigs  as 
"the  greatest  rascals  with  which  it  had 
pleased  Providence  ever  to  curse  the  earth," 
the  King,  while  refusing  to  see  the  chiefs 
of  the  anathematised  party,  continued  his 
personal  friendship  to  Lord  Bessborough 
who  had  acted  as  their  Whip.     During  his 
last  illness,  while  he  yet  lived,  though  hope 
of  recovery  was  despaired  of,   the  Irish 
capital   offered    up,   in    all    its  places  of 
worship,  a  unanimous  prayer  that  "  a  life 
so  precious    to  the  country"    might    be 
preserved.     The  purity  and  happiness  of 
the    Viceroy's    home  life    had    coipbined 
with  his  wise  administration  to  place  him 
in   the  rank  of  Irish  worthies.     On   the 
night  of  his  death,  after  the  doctor's  last 
visit,  he  quietly  felt  his  own  pulse.     Re- 
marking that  the  end  must   be  near,  he 
summoned  to  his  bedside  all  the  seventeen 
members  of  his  family ;  even  after  he  had 
taken  leave  of  them  he  dictated  letters  to 
Lord  John  Russell,  to  some  other  of  his 
colleagues.     The  end,  coming  soon  after 
midnight,  found  every  quarter  of  the  city 
in  mourning,  women,  children,  and  strong 
men   dissolved  in  tears.     Before  his  vice- 
regal days  began.  Lord  Bessborough' s  calm, 
clear  judgment  and  experience  had  made 
him  a  Whig  sage,  as  well  as  the  adviser, 
most  trusted  on  his  own  side,  in  those 
days,  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort.     A 
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born  politician,  he  scarcely  aspired  to  states- 
manship. The  amiable  composure  that  was 
the  secret  of  his  sbdministrative  success  had 
come  to  him  as  a  family  gift.  One  of  bis 
ancestors,  terribly  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  had  passed  the  night  on  the  field, 
feeling  himself  to  become  weaker  ever>' 
moment  from  loss  of  blood.  Conscious 
that  the  least  agitation  must  be  fatal,  he 
dismissed  all  fear;  he  was  found  in  the 
morning  sleeping  calmly,  breathing  gently 
as  a  child.  Consummate  self-control  had 
saved  his  life.  Just  such  another  was  Lord 
Clarendon's  predecessor,  as  the  Sovereign's 
representative  in  the  Irish  capital. 

On  July  25,  1839  a  "  full  dress  "  debate 
on  Spanish  affairs  kept  the  Peers  sitting 
long  after  their  usual  hour.     The  discussion 
resolved  itself  into    a    series  of  Homeric 
encounters  between  champions  of  famous 
name  and  family  on  either  side.     Especially 
keen  were  the  anticipations  of  the  oratorical 
duel  known  to  have  been  arranged  betv^een 
two  men  whose  titles  were  charged   with 
historic  associations.     The  successor  of  the 
magnificent  noble    who   had    represented 
England   at    the  Vienna   Congress,  Liord 
Londonderry,  was  pitted  against  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  Lord  Clarendon  whose 
word-pictures  of  the  characters  in  the  Great 
Rebellion  had  deepened,  if  not  created,  the 
popular  reaction  which  restored  the  second 
Charles  to  his  father's  throne.     Lord  Bess- 
borough's  eventual  successor  had  thoroughly 
studied  Spanish  questions  on  the  spot,  when, 
before  coming  into  his  title,  he  had  gone  as 
ambassador  to  the  Peninsula  in  1833.    That 
was    the    first    important    appearance    in 
Parliament  of  one  destined  to  follow  Lord 
Bessborough  at  Dubhn  Castle.     No  success 
could  have  been  more  complete,  decisive,  or 
have  raised  higher  hopes  to  be  fulfilled  in 
the  near  future.     The  patrician  period  of 
politics  had  not  then  closed ;  a  nation's 
leaders  were  still  naturally  looked  for  among 
the  Lords.     The  noble  sportsmen  who  then 
formed  the  majority  of  the  Upper  House 
freely  exchanged  bets  on  Lord  Clarendon's 
future;  odds  were  actually  offered  on  his 
being  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign   OfiBce 
within  another  ten  years.     Some  declared 
he  would  reach  the  Premiership  at  a  single 
bound;   others  predicted  that  a  spirit  so 
manifestly  superior    to    existing    poUtical 
environment  could  only  breathe  freely  in 
some  future  combination  of  Parties.     Then 
he  might  repeat  the  triumph  of  Chatham — 
trample  on  precedent  and  save  a  people. 
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The  first  iDStalmeDt  of  fulfilled 
prophecy  'rcas  witoeaeed  when  the 
hero  of  the  1639  debate  became 
Lord  Melbourne's  Privy  Seal  in 
1940.  Indeed  before  going  to 
Ireland,  Lord  Clarendon,  almost 
iQ  as  great  &  degree  as  Lord 
Bessborough,  had  been  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  Wbigs  at  home, 
had  filled  many  great  offices,  had 
declined  aJmost  as  many  more — 
amongst  them  the  GoTemorship 
of  Canada.  The  brother  of  Bright 
and  Cobden'B  ally,  C.  P.  VlllierB, 
he,  more  than  any  other  peer  on 
his  side,  brought  the  Free  Trade 
Bill  through  the  Upper  House. 
Confident  had  been  the  anticipa- 
tions of  a  ooalitioQ  between  the 
moderate  Whigs  and  the  Tories 
to  retain  Protection.  In  the  May 
of  1846  the  territorial  nobles  of 
moderately  progressive  sym- 
pathies, meeting  at  Lansdowne 
Honse,  were  very  near  agreeing  to 
support  a  Conservative  amend- 
ment which  would  have  destroyed 
Peel's  chances.  Clarendon  drew 
aside  Lord  Minto  and  Lord  John 
BuBsell,  with  the  result  that  the 
moderate  Whigs  were  entirely 
over-ruled.  In  Lord  Palmerston's 
phrase,  "  the  villierishness  of  the 
Villierses  had  carried  everything"; 
it  had  pledged  the  whole  party  to 
total  repeal.  About  this  time  too 
Lord  Clarendon  met  with  a  social 
experience  which  he  used  to  work 
up  into  an  admirable  anecdote, 
often  in  after  years,  at  his  Dublin 
dinners,  related  by  him  with  ad- 
mirable humour.  Coming  home 
from  Brooks',  he  thought  he  recog- 
nised in  St.  James'  Street  a  remarkable 
face,  that  of  the  coming  founder  of  the 
second  French  Empire,  who  had  indeed, 
fresh  from  hia  French  captivity,  just  landed 
in  England,  without  the  fact  having  yet 
become  known  to  any  one.  That  evening, 
or  a  few  nights  lat«r,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort 
gave  a  dinner-party  at  Hamilton  House. 
Aa  the  guests  were  entering  the  dining- 
room.  Clarendon  quietly  said  to  the  French 
attachi  who  was  among  them,  "  Have  you 
seen  him  ?  "  "  Whom  ?  "  "  Why,  Louis 
Napoleon;  he  has  just  escaped  from  Ham." 
"I  never,"  continued  Lord  Clarendon, 
"saw  such  a  look  of  terror  oome  over  a 
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man.  The  attachi  dropped  the  lady  who 
woB  on  his  arm,  with  one  Jump  cleared  the 
dining-room,  passed  out  of  the  hall  door, 
flung  himself  into  a  cab."  Lord  Clarendon 
never  thought  of  making  his  Irish  home 
the  same  cosmopolitan  centre  of  intellectual 
and  fashionable  lite  as  the  place  became 
afterwards  in  Lord  Carlisle's  day,  when 
Edward  Smyth  Pigott,  the  late  dramatic 
censor,  to  some  extent,  acted  as  master  of 
the  very  decorous  revels. 

The  most  typical  qualities  of  his  family 

were   impersonated   in    Lord    Clarendon's 

countenance  and  manner,  as  in  those  of  his 

brother,  C.  P.  Villiers.     Those  attributes 
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were  happily  summed  up  by  a  later  Vice- 
roy, Lord  GartiBle,  in  the  Horatiaa  phraee 
— grata  protervitas.  Neither  of  these 
brothers  wanted  the  well-bred  composure 
of  the  old  Whig.  The  dignity  of  both 
blended  itself  with  a  certain  survival  of 
boyishness,  like  that  with  which  Palmer- 
Bton,  to  the  day  of  bis  death,  overflowed. 
Personally,  Lord  Clarendon,  throughout 
his  whole  career,  enjoyed  more  of  accept- 
ance with  Queeo  Victoria  and  the  Prince 
Consort  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other 
Minister  of  his  time.  The  royal  visit  of 
1849  entirely  grew  out  of  his  suggestion. 
Apropos  of  that  event  he  said,  "I  am  never 
very  sanguine  about  things  here,  but  after 
four  years'  suffering  the  people  contrast 
the  present  influx  of  strangers  and  money 
with  the  long  spell  of  preceding  distress. 
They  associate  the  Crown  vrith  the  dawn  of 
a  new  era ;  the  Prince's  interest  in  all  that 
has  to  do  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
has  convinced  them  that  their  country's 
regeneration  depends  upon  improved  agri- 
culture."      That    of    course    formed    the 


central  idea  of  Clarendon's  administration. 
The  already- mentioned  Encumbered  Es- 
tates Act  was  entirely  his  work.  That 
measure,  as  he  expected,  created,  in  the 
manner  described  above,  the  country  anew. 
Just  half  a  century  after  his  day  another 
royal  voyage  across  St.  George's  Channel 
has  revived  the  talk,  first  current  in  1850, 
about  abolishing  the  Lord  Lieutenancy. 
The  date  first  fixed  for  that  repeal  seems  to 
have  been  New  Year's  Day,  1851.  By 
tolerably  universal  consent,  it  has  since 
been  postponed  to  the  Greek  Kalends. 

This  perfect  specimen  of  the  patrician 
EnghshWhig  was  closely  followed  at  Dublin 
Castle  by  a  Scotch  magnifico,  splendidly 
representative  of  the  principle  of  birth.    To- 
day the  thirteenth  Earl  of  Eglinton  is  most 
dearly  and  splendidly  remembered  as  the 
deviser  of  the  tournament,  at  which,  in  1839, 
the  late  Lord  Dufferin's. mother  was  "  Queen 
of  Beauty,"  and  Louis  Napoleon,  entering 
the  lists,  jousted  with  the  then  Lord  Elcho, 
still  surviving  as  the  Earl  of  Wemyss.      In 
Parliament,    Lord   Eglinton,  Lord  Claren- 
don's opponent,  had  acted  together 
with    Ijord    Malnjesbury    as    Torj' 
Whip  in  the  Upper  House,  during 
the  whole  season  of  the  Com  Law 
controversy.     "  Bad  beyond  bad  " 
is  the  phrase,  in  which  a  not  too 
friendly  critic  described  more  than 
one  of  Eglinton's  speeches  against 
the  policy  of  freeing  the  ports.     In 
his  own  country,  especially  in  his 
native  Lowlands,  this  scion  of  the 
picturesquely    ancient    houses    of 
Montgomerie  and  Seton  is  still  re- 
membered as  the  best  landlord,  the 
truest  Scot  of  his  time ;  it  was  a 
not  very   distant   ancestor  of  his 
who  had  shed  tears  at  the  "  miscrj' 
and    slavery   of    being    united    to 
England."    Like  bis  contemporary, 
the  Whig  Carhsle,  the  Tory  Eglin- 
ton bad  been  sent  to  Eton.    His 
real   and  perhaps   only    education 
came  from  the  historic  novels  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.     The   knightly 
pageant  at  his  castle  was  only  one 
incidental  expression   of  the  taste 
and  colour  with  which  the  literature 
of  chivalrous  romance  had  suffused 
his  being.     His  station,  his  oppor- 
tunities and  responsibilities  impelled 
him  to  a  place  among  nineteenth- 
century  statesmen.     Otherwise  he 
often,     not     altogether     jestingly, 


remarked,  "  "Who  knows  that  like  a  second 
Don  Quixote  I  might  not  have  bestridden 
another  Kosinante?"  If  he  remained  only 
a  practical  Conservative,  that  was  because 
feudal  Toryism  had  become  merely  a  gospel 
of  political  perfection.  There  mingled  also 
with  the  sentiment,  of  which,  in  matters  of 
state,  he  was  largely  compact,  the  strong 
and  saving  common-sense  of  the  bard- 
beaded,  keen-visioned  Scotch  Lowlander. 
Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  fusion  of 
these  different  attributes  than  bis  speech 
at  the  first  Bums  Festival  ever  held  in  Ayr- 
shire. In  1852  a  Scotch  noble  of  convinced 
Frot«atantiain  was  not  the  Viceroy  whom 
the  Irish  priesthood  could  have  been  ex- 
pected to  welcome.  Lord  Eglinton  never 
swerved  from  his  loyalty  to  the  principle 
of  national  education,  aa  opposed  to  the 
educational  schemes  of  concurrent  endow- 
ment favoured  by  the  Bomao  Church.  At 
the  same  time  he  wounded  no  papal  suscep- 
tibilities; he  left  no  sense  of  personal 
smart  in  an  hierarchy  incessant  in  its  efforts 
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to  counterwork  the  educational  policy  of 
the  whole  government.  His  bearing  to- 
wards all  classes  in  the  sister  island  was 
marked  by  an  urbane  gravity;  by  a  demean- 
our that,  if  sometimes  distant,  was  always 
genial ;  by  a  homely  eloquence  which  might 
be  serious,  but  which  was  not  more  re- 
moved from  extravagance  than  from  dul- 
ness.  So  successful  during  his  first  term 
of  office  bad  Lord  Eglinton  been  in  touch- 
ing the  Irish  heart  by  his  kindliness,  in 
satisfying  the  Irish  mind  by  his  wisdom  and 
tact,  that,  on  his  second  appointment  to 
Dublin  Castle  in  1858,  bis  return  secured 
him  a  welcome  that  was,  in  its  way,  a 
triumph. 

^  Picture  the  Lord  Rosebery  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  a  few  years  in  advance  of  bis 
real  age,  of  a  presence  somewhat  more  im- 
posing, with  nothing  of  the  Scot  in  his 
carriage  or  conversation.  No  bad  idea  will 
thus  be  formed  by  readers  in  1903  of  the 
seventh  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  the  year  be 
first  represented  the  Queen  in  Ireland,  1855. 
The  principles  and  ideas  embodied  in  his 
administration  were  as  distinct  and  definite 
as  had  been  the  ideas  animating  the  admin- 
istration of  any  who  had  preceded  him, 
from  Lord  Bessborough  and  Lord  Clarendon 
to  the  head  of  the  Scotch  Montgomeries. 
Carlisle's  antiquity  of  descent  from  "belted 
Will  Howard  "  and  other  ancestors,  equally 
famous  in  chronicle  or  legend,  gave  his 
personality  the  same  attractive  background 
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and  historical  Betting  as  the  Celtic  ima,girt- 
atioQ  bad  seen  in  the  case  of  Eglinton. 
A  Bimpla-hearted  Whig  patrician,  with 
nothing  theatrical  in  his  temper,  with  a 
contempt  for  pose  of  any  kind,  and  a 
hatred  of  melodramatic  effect,  Lord  Carlisle 
coald  have  do  sympathy  with  the  manifest- 
ations of  the  Disraelian  "  yoking  Eng- 
landers,"  when  the  niDeteenth  century  was 
closing  its  first  half.  The  motive  however 
he  thoroughly  understood  and  admired. 
The  "  Eton  statesmen,"  ae  they  are 
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called  in  Coningahy,  did  something  to 
narrow  the  gulf  between  classes,  to 
diminish  the  distruHt  of  the  working  classes 
towards  the  territorial  aristocracy,  not  only 
by  nominal  revivals  of  the  "  order  of  the 
peasantry,"  by  junketings  on  village  greens, 
by  high  jinks  and  fireworks  in  noblemen's 
parks,  but  by  inducing  the  owners  of  castles 
and  manors  to  throw  open  their  grounds  to 
the  humblest  of  holiday-makers.  Before 
Lord  Carhsle  become  Lord  Lieutenant  for 
the  first  time,  he  had  discovered  and  ap- 
plied a  new  social  cement  to  the  relations 
between  tbe  "  estranged  classes  "  by  lectures 
on  public  questions  of  temporary  or  per- 
manent interest,  which  he,  or  others  of  bis 
order,  delivered  in  the  Institutes  that  were 
then  becoming  a  part  of  the  educating  and 
humanising  machinery  of  tbe  nation.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  society,  both  his  ofl&cial 
terms  were  unprecedentedly  successful.  W 
the  vice-regal  court,  tbe  most  acoomplisbed 
hosteas  of  her  day,  Lady  Waldegrave,  after- 
wards Lady  Carlingford,  learned  some  of  the 
secrets  of  success  in  entertaining.  No  one 
had  a  keener  perception  of  social  or  political 
promise  than  Lord  Carlisle.  Many  of  both 
sexes,  who  have  since  achieved  distinction, 
made  their  dibut  at  Dublin  Castle  in  bis 
day.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned 
tbe  accomphshed  lady  who,  in  her  day,  so 
profoundly  impressed  intellects  as  distin- 
guished and  as  different  as  those  of  Froude, 
Gladstone,  Einglake,  and  who  has  left  her 
influence  on  existing  ideas  of  Anglo- 
Bussian  policy. 

Of  all  those  who  have  followed  Lord 
Carlisle,  his  kinsman,  Lord  Carnarvon,  and 
Lord  Aberdeen  are  tbe  two  who  most  trans- 
parently have  been  impressed  by  his  in- 
fluence, and  have  set  themselves  most 
deliberately  to  fill  the  place  which  be 
left  vacant,  as  well  as  to  carry  on  tbeir 
work.  The  former  indeed  of  these,  perhaps 
not  unconsciously  or  unintentionally,  re- 
produced with  striking  closeness  some  of 
bis  relative's  most  amiable  and  instructive 
traits,  in  private  as  well  as  in  public  life. 
Concerning  Lord  Carnarvon's  relations  with 
C  S.  Famell's  proposals  for  Irish  self- 
government,  the  truth  cannot  be  known 
before  his  widow,  a  daughter  of  the  bouse 
of  Howard,  pubUshes,  as  in  a  forthcoming 
biography  she  may  be  expected  to  do,  such 
extracts  from  family  papers  as  may  be 
needful  to  place  the  whole  matter  in  a  true 
light.  Tbe  seventh  Lord  Carlisle's  con- 
ciliatory temper  and  painstaking  efforts  for 
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the  material  welfare  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity, more  recently  yet,  inspired,  in  1886, 
Lord  and  Lady  Aherdeen  with  notions 
which  not  only  at  the  time  produced  the 
bapptest  results,  but  which  remain  to  this 
day  operative  forceB  in  Irish  adminietratioD. 
Of  other  Lord  Lieutenants,  on  whichever 
side,  it  might  be  difficult  to  say  much  with- 
out becoming  involved  in  controversial  re- 
ferences. Oke  Lord  Carlisle  and  Lord 
Eglinton,  Lord  Spencer  was  Viceroy 
twice,  on  the  second  occasion  under  ex- 
tremely difficult  circumstances.  He  stamped 
hig  official  term  with  a  character  as  distinct 
atid  beneficent  as  had  been  impressed  on 
the  office  by  those  of  his  forerunners  who, 
in  the  manner  already  described,  appreci- 
ably coloured  it  with  their  own  person^ties. 
The  vice-regal  court,  since  Dubhn  has 
been  socially  absorbed  by  London,  never 
seemed   more   brilliant  than  when   Lady 


Spencer  was  the  immensely  and  universally 
admired  vice^ueen.  Lord  Spencer's  exam- 
ple of  high  courage,  honour,  and  chival- 
rous loyalty  to  his  officials  forms  to-day  his 
living  legacy.  It  has  animated  all  his 
successors ;  it  has  indeed  formed  the  key- 
note of  Lord  Cadogan's,  Lord  Houghton's 
and  now  Lord  Dudley's  regime.  At  the 
present  moment  nothing  looks  more  im- 
probable than  the  abolition  of  the  Irish 
Viceroyship,  first  talked  about,  as  has  been 
seen,  half  a  century  ago,  in  Lord  Clarendon's 
day.  More  pertinent  as  well  as  more  use- 
ful may  it  prove,  as  has  been  attempted 
here,  to  indicate  the  personal  contributions 
made  in  the  past  b^  men  of  high  character 
to  the  work  of  Insh  administration,  and 
thus  to  suggest  the  services  that  the  individ- 
ual representative  of  the  Crown  must  still 
have  it  in  his  power  to  render  to  the  unity 
of  the  Empire  within  the  four  seas. 


My  Good  Old  Pal 

A    True   Storp    of   a    Dog 
OWEN    'klLDARC 


NOT  long  ago,  I  was  invited  to  write  my 
story,  "  My  Kise  from  the  Slums  to 
Manhood."  Although  I  tried  to  tell 
it  as  briefly  and  directly  as  possible,  it 
took  many  words  to  do  so.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  those  many  words,  I  had  to  omit  a 
number  of  incidents  and  events  which  had 
an  immediate  bearing  on  the  course  of  my 
Hfe ;  also,  several  persons,  whose  acquaint- 
ance influenced  me  greatly,  were  not 
mentioned.  But  the  one  whom  I  most  re- 
gretted to  omit  is  my  good  old  pal — my  Bill. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  write  this,  because 
Bill  is  only  a  dog ;  but,  when  I  closed  the 
doors  of  my  past  behind  me,  he  was  the 
only  one  able  to  squeeze  through  them  into 
my  better  life.  He  is  the  only  relic  of 
my  other  days,  and  a  living  witness  of 
remembrance. 

While  I  have  no  desire  to  detract  from 
the  work  that  my  little  girl  accomplished, 
I  should  be  grossly  unjust  were  I  to  de- 
prive Bill  of  his  share  in  the  making  of 
me.  I  am  a  man ;  I  feel  it.  My  soul 
and  conscience  tell  me  so,  and  to  all  the 
forces  that  combined  in  my  transforma- 
tion I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  deeds 
only — not  words — can  repay.  If  this  plain 
tale  of  Bill  shall  demonstrate  to  you  that 
he  was  a  factor  in  my  regeneration,  then 
I  shall  have  paid  part  of  my  debt  to  him. 

Not  very  long  ago  the  rector  of  a  fashion- 
able New  York  church  came  forward  with 
the  blunt  claim  that  dogs  have  more  than 
intelUgence — that  they  have  souls.  Of 
course  this  assertion  caused  indignation 
in  many  circles,  and  dogs  were  rated  very 
low,  after  that,  in  the  list  of  intellectual 
values.  It  is  fortunate  that  I  am  not 
sufficiently  learned  or  educated  to  have  an 
authoritative  voice  in  the  matter,  for  it  will 
save  me  from  criticism  when  I  become 
too  enthusiastic  about  my  good,  dumb,  soul- 
less brute.  Yet  I  wish  and  hope  that  he 
has  a  soul. 

I  had  been  graduated  from  the  street  life 

of  newsboys  to  the  affluent  existence  of  a 

Bowery  celebrity.      A    few    doors    above 

Houston   Street,   on   the   Bowery,  was  a 
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saloon  which  was  known  throughout  the 
land  as  the  "  hang-out "  of  the  most  noto- 
rious toughs  and  crooks.  Still,  the  placf 
was  nightly  visited  by  persons  called 
"  ladies  and  gentlemen  '* — representatives 
of  the  '*  best "  classes  of  society.  I  was 
employed  there  as  a  "  bouncer,"  and  there 
was  never  a  night  when  my  contempt  for 
these  shams,  who  lived  their  daily  life 
under  the  cloak  of  righteousness,  did  no: 
increase. 

They  came  there  to  enjoy  that  seemingly 
harmless  pastime  known  as  "  slunnming " 
— to  have  a  "  good  time."  A  " good  time" 
in  the  midst  of  moral  and  physical  filth ; 
a  "  good  time  "  in  the  company  of  jailbirds, 
fallen  men  and  women  ;  a  "  good  time  "  of 
grossest  selfishness,  for,  over  and  over 
again,  I  have  seen  men  there  for  whose 
education  I  would  have  gladly  given  years 
of  my  life,  and  who,  by  one  word  of 
encouragement  or  sympathy,  could  have 
rekindled  the  dying  flame  of  hope,  of  self- 
respect,  in  some  fellow-being ;  but  that 
word  was  never  spoken,  because  it  would 
have  brought  discord  into  the  "  good  time," 
and  would  have  jangled  the  croaking  melody 
chanted  by  that  chorus  of  human  scum  in 
praise  of  their  host — the  *'  sight-seer  " — of 
the  evening ! 

A  glorious  sport  this  "sight-seeing," 
these  "good  times,"  when  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  affluence  and  position  feast 
with  gloating  eyes  on  all  that  is  vile  and 
look  on  the  unfortunates  of  a  great  city  as 
if  they  were  some  strange  beasts — men 
and  women  who  once,  perhaps,  were  just 
as  good  as  they  are  !  That  each  creature 
in  the  slums  has  left  behind  a  niche  in  the 
world's  usefulness,  or  a  home,  to  which  his 
daily  thoughts  stray  back,  is  not  considered 
by  the  "  sight-seer."  One  does  not  like 
unpleasant  thoughts  when  at  a  circus. 

My  nightly  duty  was  to  suppress  all 
kinds  of  trouble.  The  business  staff  of  my 
employer  included  several  gentlemen,  who 
were  renowned  for  their  deftness  of  touch, 
and  who  had  had  their  photographs  taken 
free  of  charge  at  a  certain  sombre-looking 
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building  in  Mulberry  Street.  Their  code  ot 
etbics — never  adopted  by  the  public  at  large 
^-decreed  that  they  could  do  no  wrong ;  but, 
<ivheD  they  did  overreach  the  limits  of 
Bowery  etiquette,  it  became  my  painful 
duty  to  rise  in  righteous  indignation  and 
smite  them  into  seeing  their  error. 

One  night,  a  middle-aged  man  of  respect- 
able appearance — the  leader  of  a  party 
of  •'  sight-seers  " — had  quarrelled  with  a 
lounger.  There  was  a  rumpus  ftt  the  table, 
and  I  was  forced  to  object.  I  quickly  landed 
the  man  who  had  insulted  the  visitor  in  the 
street,  whither  I  was  followed  by  the  stylish 
victim.  The  occurrence  had  somewhat 
sobered  him,  and  he  was  most  effusive  in 
thanking  me  for  having  so  gallantly  assisted 
him.  A  lingering  sense  of  shame  made 
him  turn  homewwxl,  hut,  before  leaving,  he 
insisted  that  I  should  call  at  his  home  to 
be  properly  rewarded  for  having  prevented 
him  from  falling  further  into  the  contumely 
of  contempt. 

Greed  was  then  one  of  my  many  besetting 
sins,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  calling  at  the 
address  given  to  me.  It  was  a  comfortable 
dwelling  in  one  of  New  York  City's 
thoroughfares  of  ease  and  good  living,  and 
I  could  not  help  speculating  on  the  moral 
make-up  of  a  man  who  could  leave  an 
abode  of  comfort  and  home-cheer  behind, 
lo  spend  his  leisure  hours  in  a  "  good  time  " 
at  a  Bowery  dive.  Even  though  I  could 
not  read  or  write  at  that  time,  and  was 
insensible  to  the  world's  finer  motives, 
sucb  an  act  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  had 
all  that  life  could  give  seemed  to  be  beyond 
ihe  ken  of  human  intelligence. 

My  reception  was  none  too  cordial.  I  was 
treated  as  a  blackmailer,  which,  alas,  I 
seemed  to  be.  After  entreating  me  not  to 
breathe  a  word  about  his  nightly  adventure, 
he  invited  me  to  bis  stable,  where  I  was  to 
receive  the  reward  for  my  virtuous  conduct. 
Mv  hopes  fell  at  this.  Stables  are  the 
lodging-places  of  horses  only,  and  I  began 
to  wonder  if  he  imagined  that  I  wanted  to 
lead  a  horse  through  the  streets  as  a  reward 
for  my  conduct.  I  mentioned  this  to  him, 
but  he  only  laughed  and  bade  me  wait. 
He  took  me  to  a  stall  and  there  pointed 
with  pride  at  a  litter  of  pure-bred  bull 
pups  who  were  taking  their  siesta  at  the 
breast  ot  their  mother. 

One  by  one  he  lifted  them  by  the  scruff 
of  their  necks  for  my  inspection.  I  felt 
disappointed,  and  not  at  all  interested. 
During  my  years  in  Park  Bow  I  had  formed 


a  deep-rooted  aversion  for  all  dogs.  One 
homeless  little  cur,  looking  for  a  bit  of 
kindness  in  his  miserable  existence,  once 
made  friendly  overtures  to  me.  I  was  still 
a  brute — bestial,  cruel — and  sent  the  poor 
thing  from  me  with  a  kick.  As  soon  as  he 
had  regained  his  footing,  he  watched  for 
his  chance  and  bit  me.  Therefore,  I  hated 
dogs. 

I  watched  the  exhibition  of  pups  with 
disgust.  The  little  fat  fellows  hung  motion- 
less until  dropped  back  into  their  nest. 
Just  as  I  was  about  to  propose  a  compro- 
mise, on  a  cash  basis,  a  little  rogue,  different 
from  bis  brothers,  was  elevated  for  examin- 
ation. Instead  of  hanging  quietly  like 
the  rest  of  his  family,  be  twisted  and 
wriggled,  while  his  eyes,  one  of  them  be- 
comingly framed  in  black,  shone  with  play, 
appeal  and  good  nature.  There  must  have 
been  the  shadow  of  a  smile  on  my  lips,  for 
the  owner  placed  the  pup  in  my  arms  and 
presented  me  with  it.  My  first  impulse 
was  to  drop  the  pup  and  kick  it  into  the 
stall,  but  the  little  fellow  snuggled  into 
the  hollow  of  my  arm  and  heaved  a  deep 
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sigh  of  content.  He  was  on  my  left 
side,  and  his  warmth  must  have  been  in- 
fective, for  I  felt  a  dim,  dull  glow  creep 
into  my  heart. 

Without  exactly  knowing  what  I  was 
doing,  I  tucked  my  new  property  under  my 
coat  and  made  my  way  to  my  room.  It  is 
a  question  whether  the  pup  gained  by  the 
exchange  of  quarters.  My  room  was  on 
the  top  floor  of  an  old-fashioned  tenement. 
The  ceiling  was  slanting  and  not  able  to 
cope  efficiently  with  the  rain.  Of  the 
original  four  panes  of  glass  in  the  window, 
only  two  remained,  paper  having  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  others.  There  was  a  cot,  a 
three-legged  chair,  and  a  washstand  with 
a  cracked  basin,  and  a  pitcher. 

I  dropped  the  pup  on  the  cot,  and  in- 
tended to  note  how  he  would  take  to  his 
new  surroundings.  He  failed  to  notice 
them.  First,  he  squatted  down  and  looked 
at  me  intently.  I  must  have  passed  in*- 
spection,  for,  not  seeing  me  draw  closer, 
he  came  to  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  gave  a 
little  whine.  I  meant  to  grab  him  by  the 
neck  and  throw  him  to  the  floor,  but  when 
my  hand  touched  him  he  felt  so  soft  and 
warm,  and — well,  I  patted  him.  Of  course, 
I  had  no  intention  of  allowing  a  pup  to 
change  the  tenor  of  my  life.  That  night 
I  went  to  the  saloon  at  the  accustomed 
time  and  did  my  "  duty  "  as  well  as  before. 
However,  at  odd  moments,  I  would  think 
of  the  little  fellow  up  in  the  room. 

It  had  been  our  custom  to  spend  the 
major  part  of  the  night  drinking  and 
carousing  after  the  close  of  business.  But 
on  the  morning  succeeding  the  pup's  arrival, 
I  thought  it  best  to  go  to  my  room  at  once, 
as  he  might  have  upset  things  or  caused 
other  damage.  That  is  what  I  tried  to 
make  myself  believe — a  rather  difficult  feat 
in  view  of  the  pup's  enormous  bulk  and 
ferocity— not  caring  to  interpret  my  feel- 
ings. I  opened  the  door  of  my  attic  room 
and  peeped  in.  The  little  fellow  was 
curled  up  on  the  blanket  and  did  not  wake 
until  I  stood  beside  him.  Then  he  lifted 
his  little  nose,  recognised  me,  and  went  ofi^ 
again  into  the  land  of  canine  dreams. 

As  I  had  the  dog,  I  could  not  let  him 
starve,  and  on  that  morning  began  my 
journeys  to  the  grocery  store  for  three 
cents'  worth  of  milk.  I  became  used  to 
him,  after  a  fashion,  and,  though  shower- 
ing very  little  affection  on  the  pup,  he 
seemed  to  be  supremely  happy  in  my  com- 
pany. We  had  been  together  for  some 
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time  before  I  was  sure  of  our  relative 
positions.  Always  finding  him  asleep  on 
my  return  from  the  saloon,  I  was  surprised 
to  hear  him  move  about,  one  morning,  as 
I  was  inserting  the  key  in  the  lock.  I 
opened  the  door,  and  before  me  danced  the 
pup  in  a  veritable  frenzy  of  delight  at 
beholding  me.  This  not  being  a  psycholo- 
gical essay,  only  a  plain,  true  story,  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  analyse,  but  will  tell  you 
straight  facts  in  a  straight  way. 

I  do  not  know  what  made  me  do  it,  but 
I  stooped  down  and  lifted  the  little  fellow 
to  my  arms.  We  sat  on  the  bed,  and  a 
critical  moment  in  our  lives  had  come.  It 
was  a  new,  a  bewildering  experience  to  me, 
to  have  a  living  being  so  pleased  about  my 
appearance,  and,  feeling  moved  to  learn 
the  reason,  I  asked — 

"  Do  you  like  me,  pup  ?  " 

Bless  me  if  that  little  thing  did  not  try 
to  bark  an  emphatic  "  Yes  I  "  Oh,  it  was 
no  deep-toned  growl  or  snarl.  It  was  the 
pup's  first  effort  in  the  barking  line,  and 
it  sounded  very  much  like  a  compound  of 
whine  and  grunt.  But  I  understood,  and 
we  settled  down  to  talk  the  matter  over. 

I  reaUsed  that  the  pup  was  entitled  to 
be  named,  and  that  matter  was  first  in 
order. 

"  See  here,  pup ;  you  and  I  are  very 
plain  and  ordinary  people,  and  it  wouldn't 
do  to  give  you  a  *  high-toned  '  name.  Now, 
what  do  you  say  to  *  Bill '  ? — just  plain 
*  Bill  *  ?  " 

The  motion  was  speedily  passed,  and 
then  Bill  and  I  went  on  to  discuss  other 
questions. 

"Bill,  you  and  I  aren't  overburdened 
with  friends.  If  you  and  I  were  to  die  at 
the  same  moment,  not  even  a  cock  or  a 
crow  would  croak  a  requiem  for  us.  Now, 
I  am  going  to  make  you  a  proposition. 
You're  friendless,  and  so  am  I;  you're 
ugly,  and  so  am  I ;  you  belong  to  the  most 
unintelligent  class  of  your  kind,  and  so  do 
I ;  why  not  establish  a  partnership  between 
us  ?  " 

Bill  had  sat  watching  my  lips  and  look- 
ing as  wise  as  a  sphinx,  until  I  asked  the 
question.  He  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  my  proposition.  Bill. 
Now  you  and  I  are  going  to  hve  our  own 
life,  without  regard  for  others.  We're  going 
to  stick  to  each  other,  Bill ;  we're  going  to 
be  loyal  to  each  other,  and,  though  we 
do  not  amount  to  much  in  the  world,  to  each 
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other  we  must  be  the  best  of  our  class. 
We're  going  to  he  true  friends." 

I  took  Bill's  paw,  and,  there  and  then, 
we  sealed  the  compact,  which  has  Dot  yet 
been  broken. 

Our  relatiODship  being  founded  on  this 
basis,  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  my  spare  time 
iu  the  room,  which,  until  Bill's  arrival,  had 
been  nothliig  but  my  sleeping-place.  Soon 
the  bare  walls  and  the  dilapidated  condition 
of  the  furniture  began  to  grate  on  me,  and, 
slowly,  I  Improved  our  hotm.  I  bought  a 
few  pictures  from  a  peddler,  purchased  two 
plaster  casts  from  an  ItsJian,  and  even 
employed  a  glazier  to  put  our  window  in 
good  shape.  Bill  and  I  took  pride  iu  our 
home,  and  thought  It  the  very  acme  of 
cosiness.  You  see,  neither  one  of  us  had 
ever  known  a  real  home. 

But  dogs,  as  well  as  men,  need  exercise, 
and,  in  the  afternoon,  attired  In  our  best 
—Bill  with  his  glittering  collar,  on  which 
the  proceeds  of  a  whole  night  bad  been 
expended — we  took  our  walk  along  the 
avenue.  He  was  beautifully  ugly,  and  the 
UBual  pleasant  witticisms,  such  as,  "  Which 
is  the  dog  ?  "  were  often  inflicted  upon  us. 
But  we  didn't  mind,  being  a  well-estabKshed 
firm  of  partners,  who  could  afford  to  over- 
look the  comments  of  mere  outsiders. 

In  the  midst  of  our  prosperity  came  an 
unexpected  break.  A  reform  wave  swept 
over  the  city  and  closed  most  of  the  "  re- 
sorts." The  loss  of  my  position  left  us  in 
ft  badly-crippled  financial  condition. 

Bill  and  I  had  lived  in  a  style  befitting 
two  celebrities.  Porterhouse  steaks,  fine 
chops,  and  cutlets  had  been  frequent 
items  on  our  bills  of  fare.  The  drop  was 
Buddeu  and  emphatic.  Stews,  fried  liver, 
and  hash  took  the  place  of  the  former 
substantial  meals,  and  our  constitutions 
did  not  thrive  very  well.  It  did  not 
even  stop  at  that,  for,  ere  long,  we  were 
regular  kabitrUs  of  the  free-lunch  coun- 
ters. It  often  almost  broke  my  heart  to 
see  my  Bill,  well  bred  and  blooded,  feed 
on  the  scraps  thrown  to  bim  from  a  lunch- 
counter.  But  there  was  a  dog  tor  you  I 
Instead  of  turning  his  nose  up  at  it,  or 
eating  it  with  growl  and  disgust,  Bill  would 
devour  the  pickled  tripe  or  corned  beef 
with  a  well-feigned  relish.  Between  the 
mouthfuls  his  glance  would  seek  mine  and 
be  would  say,  quite  plainly :  "  Don't  worry 
on  my  account.  I'm  getting  along  very 
nicely  on  sour  tripe.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
Uvoorite  dish  of  mine." 


You  poor,  soulless  Bill,  of  whom  many 
men,  with  souls,  could  learn  a  lesson  in  grit 
and  pluck ! 

During  that  spell  of  idleness  our  hours 
in  the  room  were  less  cheerful  than  before. 
I  must  confess  that  my  "blues"  were 
inspired  by  material  cares,  and  not  by  any 
regrets  or  self-reproaches;  but,  whatever 
the  cause,  they  were  sitting  oppressively  on 
me,  and  I  often  found  myself  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  the  most  ultra  indigo.  It  did  not 
take  Bill  very  long  to  understand  these 
moods,  and,  by  right  of  his  partnership,  he 
took  a  hand  in  dispelling  them. 

He  would  place  himself  directly  in  front 
of  me,  and  stare  at  me  with  undincbing 
gaze.  Not  noticing  any  effect  of  his  hyp- 
notic suggestions,  he  would  go  further,  and 
place  his  paw  on  my  knee,  with  a  little 
pleading  whine.  Having  awakened  my 
attention,  he  would  put  himself  into  proper 
oratorical  pose  and  loosen  the  flood-gates 
of  his  rhetoric. 

"  Say,  Kil,  I  gave  you  credit  for  more 
sense  and  courage.  Here  you  are,  sitting 
with  your  hands  in  your  lap,  and  hemoan- 
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ing  a  fate  which  is  largely  of  your  own 
making.  Besides — excuse  me  for  being  so 
brutally  frank — you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself.  Big  and  strong,  you  live  in 
idleness,  and  now  you  kick  because  you 
are  down  and  out  and  deprived  of  your 
despicable  means  of  livelihood.  Owen 
Kildare,  brace  up  and  be  a  man.  You  are 
not  friendless,  1  am  here.  True,  I'm  only 
a  dog,  a  soulless  brute,  but  I'm  your  Bill, 
and  we're  going  to  stick  until  we  both  win 

You  will  not  offend  me  by  calling  me  a 
silly  fool  for  putting  these  words  into  Bill's 
mouth.  Perhaps  I  err  greatly  in  believing 
that  Bill  was  not  without  influence  overme, 
or  that  I  could  understand  him ;  perhaps 
it  all  was  imagination,  but  if  it  was^and 
I  don't  doubt  it— it  was  good,  because, 
no  matter  what  it  may  be,  whether  imagin- 
ation, inspiration,  or  aspiration,  if  it  leads 
up,  and  not  down,  it  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated. 

There  were  times  when  Bill's  speech 
was  either  less  convincing  or  my  period  of 
blues  more  pronounced  than  usual,  and 
then  he  would  resort  to  more  drastic  mea- 
sures. He  undertook  to  prove  by  the  most 
vivid  object  lesson  that  a  buoyancy  of  spirits 
is  the  first  essential.  Dogs,  when  gay  and 
playful,  run  and  romp.  Bill  made  believe 
he  was  gay,  and  romped  and  raced  and  ran. 
If  you  will  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
exact   measurements    of    the    room   were 


fifteen  by  twelve  feet,  you  can  easily  ima- 
gine the  difficulties  opposing  Bill's  exercise. 
Snorting  and  puffing,  he  would  cavort 
about  the  narrow  precincts,  now  running 
into  a  bedpost,  now  bumping  against  the 
shaky  washstand.  But  he  always  accom- 
plished his  object,  because,  before  his 
collapse  from  his  exertions,  he  never  failed 
to  put  me  into  a  paroxysm  of  laughter. 
No  "blues"  could  ever  withstand  Bill's 
method. 

Still,  he  was  but  a  brute — a  poor,  dumb 
brute. 

The  ebb  of  exchequer  and  spirits  was  at 
the  very  lowest  when  the  dear  aainily 
magician  came  to  utterly  change  my  hfe, 
and,  with  the  conjuring  power  of  her  sweet 
spirit,  the  change  was  quickly  wrought. 
Even  Bill  felt  the  evidence  of  the  stirring 
of  the  better  life,  and  at  first  was  sorely 
puzzled. 

The  room  became  a  study;  the  wash- 
stand  a  student's  desk,  with  a  big,  ungainly 
head  bent  close  to  a  smoking  oil-lamp.  I 
pored  over  my  lessons.  The  pen  in  cramped 
fingers  would  trace  tbose  tantalising  letters, 
and  the  lips  would  gruffly  murmur  the 
spelling.  Then  arithmetic  was  included  in 
my  curriculum,  and  often  Bill  had  flung  at 
him  the  maddening  puzzle :  "  Seven  into 
eighty-four  goes  how  many  times— yes, 
how  many  times?" 

During  my  studies  Bill  sat  beside  me 
and  blinked  a  hundred  questions  at  me. 

"Say,  Kil, 
what  are  you 
up  to  now? 
Is  this  some 
new  sort  of 
tomfoolery  ■' 
Can't  I  do  it 
too?" 


I 


)fte: 


ired 
and  ei- 
plained,  but 
the  situation 
was  not  fully 
grasped  by 
him  until  he 
met  my 
teacher.  And 
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all  responsive  to  that  little  sprite,  and  Bill, 
in  just  one  exchanged  glance,  saw  that  the 
fairy  of  our  destinies  had  but  begun  her 
miracle  of  love. 

We  did  not  quite  escape  the  germ  of 
jealousy.  Bill  found  a  new  joy  in  trotting 
beside  my  teacher  at  times  when  he  should 
have  been  at  my  side.  This  I  resented. 
On  the  other  hand,  at  times  when  she  and 
I  would  sit  close  together,  BUI,  with  all  his 
mighty  prowess,  would  squirm  himself  be- 
tween us.  With  coming  weeks  and  months 
we  understood  our  mutual  feelings  and  re- 
spected our  positions.  Would  that  I  could 
take  a  peep  into  Bill's  doggish  brain  and 
read  the  memory  of  those  heavenly  days  I 

A  man  who  is  born  to  coarseness  and 
brutality  will  sometimes  lose  control  of  his 
acquired  attainments.  There  came  a  day, 
long  forgiven  and  forgotten  by  her,  but  not 
yet  sufficiently  atoned  for  by  me,  when  I 
permitted  the  subdued  brute  within  me  to 
assert  itself  for  one  brief  moment.  I  saw 
immediately  what  I  had  done,  and  reaUsed 
that  my  rowdyism^  could  not  be  forgiven. 

Then  was  a  lapse  in  deepest  shadows. 
Kegrets,  reproaches,  self- accusations — 
what  good  were  they?  They  could  not 
lead  me  back  to  paradise.  The  room  be- 
came a  place  of  silent  brooding,  and  not  as 
regularly  shared  by  Bill  as  formerly.  Bill 
had  taken  no  part  in  our  estrangement. 
Emotional  dog  as  he  was,  he  never  forgot 
to  take  care  of  the  inner  dog  whenever  an 
opportunity  presented  itself.  From  the 
very  beginning  he  had  industriously  culti- 
vated the  acquaintance  of  my  little  girl's 
mother.  First,  becomingly  modest,  he  had, 
in  the  course  of  time,  insisted  on  being  a 
regular  guest  at  the  dinner-table.  I  meant 
to  break  him  of  this  habit,  but  the  mother 
told  me  in  confidence  that  Bill  had  whis- 
pered to  her,  quite  plainly :  "  I  think  you 
are  the  very  best  cook  in  the  world."  Few 
women  can  resist  such  a  compliment. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  corrobora- 
tive testimony  of  Bill's  linguistic  accom- 
plishment.    For  two  long  days  I  had  not 
seen  her — had  not  heard  her  voice.     She 
lived  just  around  the  comer,  and,  from  the 
window  of  my  tenement,  I  could  see  the 
walls  that  sheltered  my  treasure,  that  I 
thought  for  ever  lost.     I  sat  and  sat  and 
stared  at  the  cruel  bricks  that  seemed  to 
cry, "  Halt  1 "    Small  wonder  that  the  lesser 
things  of  Hfe  had  lost  their  importance  to 
nael    Even  Bill  had,  for  the  nonce,  but 
little  space  in  my  thoughts ;  but  he  lost  no 
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time  in  bringing  himself  most  forcibly  to 
my  notice. 

I  was  at  the  window,  and  the  door  was 
slightly  ajar.  All  was  quiet,  very  quiet, 
until  a  slow  patter  on  the  stairs  told  of  my 
partner's  home-coming.  My  most  casual 
glance  was  his  share  on  entering  the  room. 
He  was  very  anxious  to  avail  himself  of 
this,  and  made  quickly  for  the  sheltering 
shadows  under  the  bed.  But  my  careless 
glance  had  quickly  changed  to  one  of  con- 
cern on  beholding  him,  and,  after  much 
coaxing,  he  crawled  out  to  face  me. 

My  valiant  knight  had  met  his  conqueror. 
The  hero  of  many  a  battle  sat  wounded  and 
bandaged  before  me.  His  left  eye  was 
swathed  in  linen.  He  tried  to  pass  over 
the  matter  lightly ;  he  wagged  his  tail,  but 
only  once,  for  that,  too,  was  bandaged. 
Then  he  threw  himself  on  my  mercy. 

It  behooved  me,  as  his  partner,  to  in- 
vestigate the  extent  of  the  damage,  and  I 
carefully  untied  the  bandage  that  covered 
his  eye.  It  was  only  a  trifling  scratch, 
suspiciously  like  one  made  by  a  cat.  I  also 
noticed  that  his  badge  of  honour — his  collar 
— was  missing.  On  the  point  of  throwing 
aside  the  bandage,  a  handkerchief,  my  eye 
fell  on  a  well-known  monogram  in  its 
corner,  and — I  cannot  exactly  recall  how 
it  happened — but,  in  the  very  next  minute, 
my  Bill  and  I  were  descending  the  rickety 
stairs,  two  steps  at  a  time  I 

Just  as  we  turned  the  corner,  a  belliger- 
ent-looking tabby  made  herself  exceedingly 
conspicuous.  Somehow,  Bill  found  the 
other  side  of  the  street  preferable.  At  the 
door  he  joined  me  again,  and  my  queen's 
ambassador  led  the  way  up-stairs. 

There  I  stood  before  her  and  stammered 
uncouth  phrases  of  apology.  I  mentioned 
Bill's  collar.  A  dainty  hand  took  it  from 
the  mantel  and  handed  it  to  me ;  our  fingers 
met  and — all  the  world  was  singing  again 
the  sweet  refrain  which  for  days  had  been 
silent.  The  impudence  of  that  dog  beggars 
all  description.  He  had  the  unblushing 
nerve  to  claim  all  the  credit  for  having 
brought  love's  jangle  into  tune  again,  and, 
in  his  excitement,  rapped  his  damaged 
caudal  appendage  three  times  on  the  floor 
before  he  tried  to  bite  it.  Then  oui 
happiness  began  once  more. 

***** 

Her  soul  had  flown  to  the  realms  above. 
Alone  with  her,  I  sat  for  minutes,  hours, 
eternities,  it  seemed,  and  every  lovely  feature 
became  for  ever  engraved  upon  my  mind  and 
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heart.  My  right  hand  was  resting  on  hers, 
my  left  hung  motionless  by  my  side.  Some- 
thing rubbed  against  it.  It  was  Bill,  and 
he,  surely,  had  no  right  there.  For  the  first 
and  last  time.  Bill  felt  the  force  of  my  wrath. 
He  returned  defiantly  and  deliberately  and 
spoke  his  valid  claim.  I  let  him  stay,  and 
through  that  bitter  night  man  and  dog  kept 
their  silent  vigil  beside  the  bier  of  her  who 
had  loved  both.  It  is  not  impossible  that  I 
was  wrong  to  so  profane  the  quiet  chamber, 
but  I  have  no  fear  to  face  my  Maker  in 
regard  to  it. 

The  old  past  crooned  the  tempter's  lay, 
and  for  a  short  period  I  was  very  near  the 
brink,  from  which  I  should  have  dropped 
again  into  the  black  abyss.  It  was  Bill, 
the  soulless  brute,  who  shamed  me  back 
into  the  path  where  she  had  led. 

On  the  floor  below  our  attic  lived  a  couple 
and  their  child,  a  little  boy  named  Tommy. 
There  was  nothing  attractive  about  the  boy. 
He  had  a  pinched,  pale  face,  a  lamed  body, 
and  a  look  in  his  eyes  telling  of  but  a  short 
stay.  Bill  made  Tommy  a  special  study. 
For  days  and  weeks  he  looked  at  him  from 
the  curb,  until,  one  day,  he  doubtlessly 
labelled  the  boy  '*  O.K."  We  all  know  that 
no  dog  likes  to  be  kicked,  and  we  also  know 
that,  if  one  has  but  one  solid  leg,  he  is  very 
apt  to  be  aggressive  with  it.  Tommy  had 
only  one  solid  leg.  As  a  result.  Tommy, 
being  prevented  from  joining  the  other  boys 
at  "  hide  and  seek,"  found  his  own  little 
pastime  in  kicking  Bill  in  the  ribs.  Yet 
Bill  did  not  seem  to  mind. 

There  came  a  day  when  Tommy  was 
absent  from  the  doorstep.  One  of  the 
many  bad  spells  of  his  sickness  kept  him 
in  bed,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  savings 
of  his  family,  "  against  rent-day,"  went  for 
medicine.  Bill,  always  true  and  faithful, 
did  not  forsake  his  little  friend  during  this 
period  of  distress. 

In  the  midst  of  these  troubles  the  dreaded 
day  arrived,  and  the  well-known  voice  of 
the  rent  collector  could  be  heard  in  the 
hall.  Bill  seemed  to  surmise  something. 
His  head — by  no  means  a  small  one — was 
squeezed  between  two  rails.  He  did  not 
take  his  eyes  from  the  approaching  danger. 
At  length  the  enemy  began  his  ascent  to 
Tommy's  floor,  and  Bill's  head  came  with 
a  growl  from  its  tight  point  of  observation. 
There  was  no  mistaking  his  attitude.  He 
put  on  his  most  businesslike  air,  and  stood 
ready  for  defence,  but  not  for  assault. 
Some  of  the  rent  collectors  of  the  East 
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Side  are  not  inconsiderate  in  their  treatment 
of  tenants.  Others,  however — and  this 
agent  was  of  that  class — think  little  of  the 
awful  troubles  of  the  poor.  They  are  so 
tired  of  the  many  tales  of  misfortune  that 
an  echo  of  sympathy  never  answers  in  their 
hearts. 

Bill  had  never  debarred  anybody  from 
entering  or  leaving  the  tenement  before, 
an  inquiring  sniff  being  his  only  greeting. 
Why  then  did  he  stop  this  man  ?  Behind 
that  closed  door  they  sat  in  fear,  expecting 
the  threatening  visit  that  would  turn  them 
into  the  street.  Perhaps  it  is  best  not  to 
argue  this.  You  are  at  hberty  to  call  it 
coincidence,  or  imagination  on  my  part. 
I — and  those  who  know  Bill — call  it 
intelligence  and  loyalty. 

Were  Bill  a  dog  of  fiction,  his  story  would 
end  in  a  blaze  of  glory ;  but  he  is  very  much 
of  a  reality  and  still  my  good  old  pal. 

The  roaring  bustle  of  lower  Broadway 
turns  into  deadly  stillness  with  the  fall  of 
evening.  For  miles,  excepting  a  watchman 
or  a  policeman,  you  will  scarcely  see  a 
living  being.  That  is  where  Bill  and  I 
enjoy  our  pleasant  pastime.  After  the  day's 
work  is  ended  we  travel  through  the  quiet 
streets  until  we  reach  our  stoop  in  the 
yawning,  dark  canon  of  the  skyscrapers. 
We  do  not  talk  much;  there  is  better 
intercourse. 

From  where  we  sit,  we  gaze  up  at  the 
skies  and  greet  the  merry  twinkle  of  our 
glistening  friends.  Then,  through  the  danc- 
ing myriads  of  celestial  bodies,  our  vision 
winds  its  way  on  through  the  mazes,  and 
does  not  stop  until  it  sees  the  most  beloved 
spirit  in  all  the  glory  of  the  heavenly  home. 
Every  star  reflects  her  face  in  bnJIiants, 
and  from  behind  the  hazy  veilings  of  the 
cloud-smile,  her  eyes  shine  radiantly.  Bill 
and  I  go  home,  not  lonely,  not  sad  or 
soured,  for  we  have  spent  the  hours  in  the 
ante-room  of  heaven,  and  have  learned 
another  lesson  in  the  quiet  night. 

Ah !  the  firmament  and  the  stars  are  for 
all  of  us ;  their  glories  shine  for  all  mankind. 
You,  gentle  reader,  may  learn  to  know 
them — to  own  them — but,  alas,  you  cannot 
own  my  Bill.  Perhaps  you  would  not  care 
for  him.  He  never  was  handsome,  and  now 
he  is  getting  old,  and  might  not  be  to  you  a 
pleasant  companion.  But  he  has  travelled 
with  me  along  life's  highway ;  he  has  never 
told  a  lie ;  he  has  been  loyal  and  true,  and 
there's  not,  in  all  this  world,  another  dog 
Hke  my  good  old  pal. 
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IT  is  a  curiouB  fact  that 
the  lives  of  the  majority 
of  the  greatest  com- 
posers have  proved  to  be 
very  unfruitful  ground  for 
their  biographers.  Inaemuch 
as  they  consisted  mainly  of 
writing  music,  eating,  sleep- 
ing, and  exercise  (of  sorts 
usually  the  reverse  of  sport- 
ing), the  record  is  meagre 
except  in  the  case  of  those 
who  had  to  do  with  the 
dramatic  side  of  their  art.  Of 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Schumann, 
ibere  is  Httle  to  tell ;-  and  so 
it  is  with  the  last  of  their 
great  line,  Johannes  Brahme. 
An  article  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason  upon  this 
last  of  the  giants,  which  con- 
tained many  interesting  per- 
soDsl  touches,  besides  some 
vastly  acute  criticism,  has 
encouraged  me  to  put  down 
a  few  memories,  dating 
mainly  from  his  middle  and 
later  period,  which  may  some 
tlay  be  useful  when  a  future 
Spitta  or  Thayer  arises  to 
write  his  Life  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  future  generation, 
iiut  there  is  nothing  striking 
about  them  ;  they  are  at  best 
feeble  side  -  lights  upon  a 
nature  which  was  more 
Ihan  commonly  intime, 
and  which,  moreover, 
was  veiled  by  a  consider- 
able amotmt  of  purposeful 
paradox. 

The  first  time  I  ever 
lieard  the  name  of 
Brahms  was  about  1867 ; 
as  I  lived  until  1870  in 
Ireland,  out  of  the  reach 
of  practical  orchestral 
and  chamber  music  by 
seven  hours'  rail  and  four 
hours' sea,  the  lateness  of 
thedaleisnotremarkable. 


'  This  article  originally  appeared  in  the  New  York  QuUook,  July  25,  1903. 
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But  I  shall  never  forget  the  amazing 
effect  which  was  produced  upon  me  by 
hearing  the  variations  on  a  theme  of 
Handel,  or  how  much  of  my  small  pocket- 
money  I  spent  in  buying  as  many  of  his 
works  as  I  could  get.  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  Schumann  article,  nor  anything  about 
him  save  his  music,  and  the  grip  it  took 
of  me  at  fifteen  has  never  relaxed  since. 
Nothing  that  was  not  inherently  sincere 
could  possibly  remain  so  hfelong  a  pos- 
session of  any  musician.  My  first  sight 
of  the  composer  himself  was  at  the  re- 
markable Schumann  Festival  given  at 
Bonn  under  the  direction  of  Joachim  in 
1873,  where  he  sat,  tawny-haired  and  clean- 
shaven, beside  his  "  second  mother,"  Clara 
Schumann.  My  first  speech  with  him  was 
at  a  dinner-party  given  on  the  day  following 
the  close  of  that  Festival  by  Ferdinand 
Hiller  at  Cologne;  but  it  was  short  and 
uninteresting ;  he  was  somewhat  bored 
and  unapproachable,  and  not  (to  tell  the 
truth)  in  the  best  of  tempers.  I  had,  how- 
ever, the  opportunity  of  studying  his  face, 
which  I  never  again  saw  without  the  now 
familiar  beard.  The  clean-cut,  refined 
beauty  of  his  boyish  features  had  vanished, 
the  jowl  was  thick  and  powerful,  and  the 
mouth  rather  large  and  coarse.  But  his 
eyes,  which  were  of  an  astonishingly  deep 
and  luminous  violet,  were  fascinating,  and 
the  brow  and  head  most  noble  in  propor- 
tion. Without  the  least  personal  resem- 
blance, his  face  had  a  quaUty  in  common 
with  Wagner  and  Liszt  in  that  the  upper 
half  was  very  ideal  and  the  lower  very 
human.^ 

Like  many  great  men,  he  had  a  suit  of 
armour  which  he  put  on  to  meet  the 
stranger.  Tennyson's  armour  was  brusque- 
ness,  Leigh  ton's  was  excessive  polish, 
Brahms'  could  be  downright  rudeness. 
But  all  three,  as  soon  as  their  armour  was 
put  by,  were  alike  in  one  respect — they 
were  simple  to  the  point  of  boyishness. 
Brahms  most  of  all  hated  the  lioniser, 
and  was  for  ever  on  the  look-out  for  him. 
Eeturning  one  day  from  a  walk  at  Heidel- 

^  It  is  quite  erroneous  to  imagine  that  Brahms 
was  of  Jewish  descent.  A  glance  at  his  purely 
Teutonic  features  and  at  his  springing  walk  was 
enough  to  show  that  he  had  no  Semitic  blood.  His 
friend  Dietrich,  of  Oldenburg,  told  me  that 
Brahrns  was  an  old  Silesian  word  signifying 
**  Reed."  Max  Bruch  once  roused  the  lion  in  him 
at  a  supper  by  saying,  * '  Prosit,  Abrahams  !  '*  and 
got  in  reply  the  crushingly  unexpected  retort, 
*' Prosit,  Baruch!" 
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berg,  he  was  met  by  a  man  who  stopped 
him  and  asked  if  he  were  not  Brahms; 
on  receiving  an  afl&rmative  reply,  the 
stranger  expanded  into  eulogies  of  his 
compositions.  Brahms  put  on  a  puzzled 
look,  then  suddenly  said,  "  Oh,  you  must 
mean  my  brother ;  he  was  taking  a  walk 
with  me  on  the  hill  just  now,"  indicating 
where  the  mythical  relation  had  gone, 
and  the  unwelcome  celebrity- hunter  rushed 
on  up  the  hill. 

In  1877  Cambridge  University  offered 
him  (together  with  Joachim)  an  honorary 
degree.  Mr.  Mason,  in  his  book  From 
Grieg  to  Brahms^  p.  178,  has  a  remark 
about  this  which  is  erroneous,  and  is 
really  a  confusion  between  two  wholly 
distinct  events.  He  says  that  "  when  the 
University  of  Cambridge  offered  him  a 
degree,  suggesting  that  he  write  a  new 
work  for  the  occasion,  he  replied  that  if 
any  of  his  old  works  seemed  good  enough 
to  them  he  should  be  happy  to  receive 
the  honour,  but  that  he  was  too  busv  to 
write  one."  The  actual  facts  are  these: 
Brahms  hesitated  long  about  visiting 
Cambridge,  and,  being  much  pressed  to 
do  so  both  by  Joachim  and  Frau  Schumann, 
was  almost  on  the  point  of  accepting, 
when  unfortunately  the  authorities  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  got  wind  of  the  possible 
visit,  and  announced  in  The  Times  that  he 
would  be  invited  to  conduct  at  one  of  their 
Saturday  concerts.  This  piece  of  over-zeal 
wrecked  the  visit.  The  University  did  not 
ask  him  to  write  a  new  work  for  the 
occasion,  but  although  he  would  not  come 
and  could  not  be  given  a  die^Qe  in  absentia, 
he  entrusted  the  manuscript  score  and 
parts  of  his  first  Symphony  in  C  Minor 
(which  had  then  only  once  been  played 
in  Carlsruhe)  to  Joachim,  and  it  was  per- 
formed together  with  the  Schicksalslied  at 
the  concert  of  the  University  Musical 
Society,  at  which  his  presence  was  so 
desired.  The  incident  to  which  Mr.  Mason 
refers  was  probably  an  invitation  in  1887 
to  write  a  work  for  the  Leeds  Festival— 
an  institution  which  had  hitherto  wholly 
neglected  his  compositions,  and  which  Wiis 
conducted  by  Sulhvan,  who  made  no  secret 
of  his  lack  of  sympathy  for  them.  To  this  he 
replied  :  "I  cannot  well  decide  to  promise 
you  a  new  work  for  your  Festival.  Should 
you  consider  one  or  other  of  my  existing 
works  worthy  the  honour  of  a  performance, 
it  would  give  me  great  pleasure.  But  if 
this,  as  it  appears,  is  not  the  case,  how 
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could  I  hope  to  succeed  this  time?  If, 
however,  the  charm  of  novelty  is  a  stJie 
qud  non,  forgive  me  if  I  admit  that  I 
neither  rightly  understand  nor  greatly 
sympathise  with  such  a  distinction.'*  A 
very  pretty  riposte,  and  a  thoroughly 
dignified  specimen  of  epistolary  satire. 

The  Cambridge  performance  of  the  C 
Minor  Symphony  attracted  almost  every 
musician  of  importance  in  England,  and 
much  interest  was  excited  among  Cam- 
bridge men  by  the  curious  coincidence 
that  the  Horn  theme  in  the  introduction 
to  the  last  movement  was  nearly,  note  for 
note,  a  quotation  of  the  famous  hour- 
chimes  of  St.  Mary's  (the  University 
Church)  bells.  Brahms'  music  had  long 
been  more  deeply  appreciated  and  univer- 
sally accepted  in  England  than  in  Ger- 
many, probably  in  a  measure  from  the  fact 
that  we  had  no  serious  battle-ground  of 
Wagnerian  and  anti- Wagnerian  parties; 
the  performance  of  this  symphony  laid  an 
imperishable  keystone  to  his  fame  among 
Britons.  I  had  myself  the  curious  good 
fortune  to  compare  the  attitude  of  an 
English  and  German  audience  towards  one 
of  his  orchestral  works.  In  1875  I  heard 
within  a  few  weeks  two  performances  of 
his  Serenade  in  A  (without  violins),  first 
at  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  London, 
and  afterwards  at  the  Gewandhaus  in 
Leipzig.  In  London  the  enthusiasm  was 
so  great  that  two  movements  (the  scherzo 
and  the  minuet)  had  to  be  repeated.  In 
Leipzig  the  entire  work  went  literally 
without  one  hand  being  raised  to  applaud. 

A  short  time  after  the  Cambridge  per- 
formance I  had  made  my  first  collection  of 
Irish  Folk-songs,  and,  knowing  the  interest 
which  Brahms  took  in  such  work,  I  asked 
and  obtained  his  leave  to  dedicate  it  to 
him.  The  next  time  I  visited  Vienna  I 
went  with  Hans  Richter  to  see  him.  He 
opened  the  door  of  his  little  flat  himself, 
clad  in  a  jersey  and  trousers,  and  led  us 
through  a  bare  outer  room,  and  his  bed- 
room, scarcely  less  bare  save  for  a  drawing 
of  "  Anselmo's  Grab  "  over  his  very  short 
and  stumpy  bed,  into  his  study,  a  double 
room  crammed  with  books,  music,  and 
literature  of  all  sorts.  He  greeted  Richter 
warmly,  and  when  I  was  introduced  gave 
me  a  most  distant  and  suspicious  bow.  I 
bethought  me  of  the  stranger  at  Heidel- 
berg, and  looked  out  for  squalls.  I  was 
quite  sure  he  was  aware  of  who  I  was, 
but  was  going  to  measure  my  capacity  for 


lion-hunting.  His  chance  came ;  he  offered 
Richter  a  cigar  and  was  then  handing  the 
box  to  me,  when  he  snatched  it  back  with 
a  curt  "  You  are  English,  you  don't 
smoke  I  "  To  which  I  replied,  with  an  im- 
pertinence which  it  required  some  courage 
to  assume,  "  I  beg  pardon,  the  English  not 
only  smoke,  but  they  even  compose  music 
sometimes,"  making  a  simultaneous  dash 
after  the  retreating  cigar-box.  For  one 
moment  he  looked  at  me  hke  a  dangerous 
mastiff,  and  then  burst  out  laughing.  The 
ice  was  broken,  and  never  froze  again.  I 
caught  sight  of  some  fine  engravings,  and 
he  spent  the  best  part  of  the  morning 
showing  me  his  complete  collection  of 
Piranesi,  and  other  treasures  which  he  had 
picked  up  in  Italy  during  the  previous  sum- 
mer. He  only  mentioned  music  once, 
describing  most  humorously  an  opera  which 
he  had  heard  at  Brescia,  which  consisted, 
he  said,  entirely  of  "  Schluss-Cadenzen," 
but  was  so  beautifully  sung  that  he  re- 
joiced in  listening  to  them  over  and  over 
again. 

When  I  next  visited  Vienna  I  went  to 
see  him  without  an  appointment,  thinking 
that  I  should  surely  find  him  at  home  at 
eleven  o'clock.  But  his  housekeeper  told 
me  that  he  had  just  gone  to  dinner.  I 
was  so  astonished  that  I  said  to  her,  ''  In 
Heaven's  name,  what  time  does  Brahms 
eat  his  breakfast  ?  "  "  At  five,"  said  the 
dame  ;  "  he  does  all  his  work  before  eleven, 
and  is  out  the  rest  of  the  day."  However, 
I  fell  in  with  him  later,  and  sat  with  him 
through  a  rehearsal  of  Gliick's  "  Alceste  " 
at  the  Opera-House,  over  which  he  waxed 
enthusiastic.  His  two  favourite  haunts 
in  Vienna  were  Strauss's  Band  and  the 
Opera.  While  there  I  heard  of  a  tremen- 
dous verbal  castigation  which  he  had  given 
at  a  restaurant  to  a  young  man  who  thought 
he  would  gain  his  favour  by  sneering  at 
Wagner. 

I  made  two  attempts  to  induce  him  to 
visit  England  after  this.  First  in  1889, 
when  his  "  Requiem "  was  given  at  the 
Leeds  Festival,  I  wrote  and  told  him  that 
if  he  would  come  to  Cambridge  vid  Har- 
wich, I  would  go  to  Leeds  and  back  with 
him,  and  conceal  his  identity  from  every 
one;  but  he  was  not  to  be  stirred.  Last 
in  1893,  when  the  Cambridge  University 
Musical  Society  was  about  to  celebrate  its 
fiftieth  birthday.  We  wrote  once  more, 
and  offered  him,  with  Verdi,  an  honorary 
degree.     He  was  this  time  sorely  tempted 
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and  much  touched  by  the  request,  but  he 
turned  it  off  by  saying  how  old  he  would 
seem  beside  the  everlasting  youth  of 
Verdi,  and  how  much  nicer  it  would  be  if 
I  would  go  and  take  walks  with  him  at 
Cadenabbia  instead.  Our  next  and  last 
meeting  was  in  Berlin,  the  Christmas  of 
the  famous  Jameson  Baid.  He  came  to 
conduct  his  two  Piano  Concertos  and  the 
Academic  Festival  Overture  at  a  concert 
given  by  D 'Albert,  and  was  much  f6ted 
and  in  high  good-humour.  At  an  interest- 
ing dinner-party  given  by  Joachim,  at 
which  were  present  also  his  friends  Pro- 
fessor Dorn  of  Naples,  and  Von  Herz- 
ogenberg  the  composer,  an  amusingly 
characteristic  scene  occurred.  Joachim, 
in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  was  asking  us 
not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  drinking  the 
health  of  the  greatest  composer,  when, 
before  he  could  say  the  name,  Brahms 
bounded  to  his  feet,  glass  in  hand,  and 
called  out,  "  Quite  right !  Here's  Mozart's 
health ! "  and  walked  round,  clinking 
glasses  with  us  all.  His  old  hatred  of 
personal  eulogy  was  never  more  prettily 
expressed.  Within  a  year  and  a  half  he 
was  dead,  and  in  this  same  house  Joachim 
was  showing  me  the  first  letter  which 
Schumann  had  written  to  him  after  their 
first  meeting  at  Diisseldorf,  with  the 
famous  sentence,  "  Das  ist  der  der  kom- 
men  musste,"  and  the  autograph  score  of 
the  first  Piano  Concerto,  which  contains 
that  most  impressive  key  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Adagio — the  words  of  the  "Bene- 
dictus  qui  venit  "  written  over  the  notes  of 
the  theme. 

A  most  remarkable  and  extraordinary 
personality  was  Brahms.  Humorous,  fear- 
less, far-seeing,  sometimes  over-rough  to 
his  contemporaries,  but  a  worshipper  of 
and  worshipped  by  young  children ;  with 
a  very  noble,  generous,  and  ideal  side  to 
his  character,  and  a  curiously  warped  and 
sensual  side  as  well.  He  could  look  like 
Jupiter  Olympus  at  one  moment  and  Uke 
Falstaff  the  next,  but  the  Jupiter  never 
seemed  to  suffer  in  the  end ;  and  assuredly, 
if  a  man's  work  be  any  key  to  his  real 
soul,  the  last  chorale  which  he  wrote, 
the   touching   "  O    Welt,    ich    muss   dich 


lassen,"  is  a  standing  proof  of  the  type 
of  qualities  which  were  dominant  in  bint. 
For  kings  and  princes  he  had  no  concern 
except  as  fellow-men.  In  that  respect  be 
resembled  Beethoven.  He  could  afford 
to  be  intimate  with  them  because  he  was 
independent  of  them.  For  the  Meiningen 
Festival  he  stayed  at  the  castle  and  was 
in  the  habit  of  taking  his  constitutional  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  Grand 
Duke  knocked  at  his  door  at  eight,  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  had  a  pleasant  walk. 
"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Brahms  ;  "  I  have  taken  a 
stroll  round  the  three  neighbouring  king- 
doms." While  he  was  on  the  same  visit 
he  electrified  a  state  dinner  by  an  outburst 
upon*  the  attitude  of  Europe  towards  Japan, 
The  war  between  China  and  Japan  had 
just  been  declared,  and  every  one  was  dis- 
cussing the  certain  downfall  of  the  smaller 
power.  Brahms  prophesied  the  reverse, 
and  went  on  to  say  that  after  Japan  had 
beaten  China,  Europe  would  step  in,  in  its 
selfish  way,  and  prevent  her  reaping  the 
fruits  of  her  victorv.  The  Grand  Duke 
reminded  him  that  Europe  had  interests 
to  safeguard,  to  which  Brahms  rapped  out 
a  sharp  retort.  All  ended  peacefully,  but 
the  little  incident  served  to  prove  how 
much  more  far-sighted  a  politician  he  was 
than  many  of  his  professionally  diplomatic 
contemporaries. 

Of  his  later  friendships  perhaps  the  most 
curiously  assorted  was  that  with  Hans 
von  Bulow.  He  had  sufficient  insight  to 
appreciate  (what  few  did)  the  very  great 
nobility  of  the  character  of  that  most 
versatile  and  peppery  of  men.  To  any 
who  spoke  complainingly  of  him,  Brahms 
always  answered  with  a  request  to  remem- 
ber his  great  and  unique  quahties;  and 
certainly  von  Biilow  repaid  him  with  a 
devotion  which  never  varied.  And  if  he 
was  sometimes  brusque  to  his  contempo- 
raries, he  could  show  in  an  eminent  degree 
a  modest  deference  to  his  seniors.  The 
last  vision  I  had  of  him  was  sitting  beside 
the  diminutive  form  of  the  aged  Menzel. 
drinking  in  Uke  a  keen  school-boy  every 
word  the  great  old  artist  said,  with  an 
attitude  as  full  of  unaffected  reverence  as 
of  unconscious  dignity. 
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A   CHRISTMAS    STORY 


BT   NOBMAN   QALE 


IVE  years  before 
the     date     of 
this  story,  at  a 
time  when  the 
almond     trees 
in    the    valley 
so    beautifully 
accomplished 
the  miracle  of 
making  boughs 
into  blossom,  it 
fell  to  the  lot 
of  Caspar  the 
Disciple   (thus 
was  he  named 
by    the   many 
who  loved  him) 
to  lead    home 
from  the  little 
church  in  the 
village  a  bride   who   in   heart   and   spirit 
was  as  excellent  as  in  regard  to  human 
loveliness  she  was  remarkable.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  Gaspar,  great  as  was  the  number 
of  his  joys,  ever  reached  to  supreme  happi- 
ness while  watching  the  star  and  stay  of  his 
desolate  holding  move  about  the  farmhouse, 
cleaning,  contriving,  singing,  for  as  a  bird 
often  flies  suddenly  from  its  home  in  the 
hedge,  so  there  kept  flying  from  his  brain  to 
his  heart  the  feeling  that  Eva  was  not  long 
to  be  allowed  a  shelter  upon   the   earth. 
She  was  too  close  to  the  divine,  he  thought. 
He  began   to   look   upon   the   living-room 
with  a  reverence  akin  to  that  aroused  in  him 
when  kneeling  at  the  altar;   there  was  a 
sense  of  hush  about  the  place ;  and  he  could 
not  help  wincing  if  by  some  misfortune  he 
naade  a  noise  there.     No  tremendous  wind 
upon  the  side  of  the  mountain  was  power- 
ful enough  to  drive  this  idea  out  of  his  mind. 
As  he  tended  his  sheep,  it  would  all  of  a 
sudden  alarm  his  spirit,  and  far  too  fre- 
quently it  was  for  him  a  black  companion 
as  he  made  his  homeward  journey  from  the 
upland  fold. 

For  three  years  the  rose  carried  this 
thorn.  Then  the  thorn  became  incredibly 
larger  than  the  rose,  and  Eva,  being 
beckoned  to  from  heaven,  laid  herself  down 


on  her  deathbed.     Gaspar,  because  he  had 
been   slowly  prepared   for    the   agony   of 
passing  from  paradise  to  the  wilderness, 
was  so  brave  that  the  dwellers  in  the  district 
wondered  not  a  little  to  find  him  as  willing 
as  ever  to  wave  a  greeting,  to  exchange  a 
smile  or  a  story,  and  to  busy  himself  with 
the    affairs  of    his    scattered    neighbours, 
especially  those  who  were  struggling  against 
sorrow  and  narrow  means.     They  were  not 
always  with  him  to  count  the  number  of 
times  that  he  lifted  his  face  to  the  stars, 
breathing  a  word  of  love  to  the  vanished 
wife.     They  did  not  see  him  evening  after 
evening  draw  close  to  his  side  the  vacant 
chair,  or  watch  the  eagerness  of  his  looks 
as  he  stared  among  the  flaming  logs,  to  be 
pleased  by  the  tricks  of  his  imagination. 
Feeling  that,  whatever  the  degrees  of  self- 
denial  and  tenderness  used  by  him  for  the 
sake  of  his  fellow-creatures,  it  would  never 
be  possible  for  him  adequately  to  give  the 
proper  thanks  to  God  in  return  for  the  lend- 
ing of  Eva,  the  widowed  man  was  tireless 
in  his  efforts  to  walk  in  sunshine  from  house 
to  house,  diffusing  sunshine,  and  paying  for 
Eva  without  stint.     Not  long  after  the  death 
of  his  wife  he  lost  fifty  sheep  that  were 
overwhelmed  in  a  snowstorm  of  exceeding 
severity.      As  there  had  been  warning  of 
the  downfall,  Gaspar  could  have  saved  the 
animals  if  he  had  been  willing  to  refuse  an 
appeal  from  a  poor  neighbour,  to  whom  the 
destruction  of  his  little  flock  would  have 
meant  a  disaster  not  easily  to  be  repaired. 
In  the  rough  tones  of  the  appeal  Gaspar 
heard  in  fancy  the  voices  of  a  mother  and 
her  children.     These  he  could  not  resist. 

The  valley  did  not  prosper.  There  was 
a  succession  of  lean  years,  in  the  course  of 
which  Gaspar's  savings  were  put  into  active 
use  for  the  sake  of  the  hungry  and  per- 
plexed folk  in  the  district,  so  that  in  time 
he,  too,  began  to  feel  the  pinch  of  poverty. 
One  Christmas  Eve  a  supreme  test  was 
applied  to  him.  Once  mpre  he  was  called 
upon  to  help  in  the  rescue  of  a  neighbour's 
sheep,  at  a  time  when  the  few  remaining  to 
him  were  in  danger  of  perishing  under  the 
drifting  snow.     With  the  knowledge  that 
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by  so  doing  he  was  stripping  himself  of  the 
means  to  live,  Gaspar  trudged  into  the 
heart  of  the  tempest,  worked  with  the  force, 
as  it  seemed  to  his  astonished  companion, 
of  twenty  men,  and  at  last  brought  the 
sheep  into  a  place  of  safety.  He  stumbled 
home  a  beggared  man.  Far  away  in  Beth- 
lehem the  halo  round  the  head  of  the  Babe 
Jesus  was  illuminating  the  manger.  Christ- 
mas had  dawned,  and  the  first  bell  of  a 
miracle  was  about  to  be  heard  in  despite  of 
the  storm  that  was  matching  its  strength 
against  the  stubbornness  of  the  mountain. 
The  beginning  of  the  wonder  struck  upon 
Caspar's  hearing  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  forcing  his  way  along  the  path  that  led 
from  the  barn  to  the  house,  and  for  a  few 
moments  he  halted  in  perplexity,  half  in- 
clined to  believe  he  was  mistaken,  and  yet 
somewhat  unwilling  to  think  fancy  respon- 
sible for  the  sound  that  had  caused  him  to 
stand  still  and  listen. 

Suddenly  the  tempest  ceased  from  its 
passion,  the  sky  grew  clear,  the  stars 
showed  lovely  in  the  Milky  Way,  and 
somewhere  along  the  road  that  steeply 
plunged  into  the  valley  from  the  upland 
fold  belonging  to  Gaspar  there  was  to  be 
heard  the  music  of  an  oncoming  sheep-bell. 
From  where  he  stood  Gaspar  commanded 
a  view  of  the  track  as  far  as  the  point  at 
which  it  turned  abruptly  so  as  to  skirt  a 
great  mass  of  rock,  and  because  of  the 
astonishing  brightness  of  the  stars  he  could 
tell  that  nothing  was  moving  along  the  fifty 
yards  that  lay  between  him  and  the  bend 
of  the  road.  Steady  was  the  tinkle,  tinkle, 
tinkle  of  the  bell.  What  could  it  mean  ? 
Sheep  could  not  be  travelling  in  such  a 
depth  of  snow,  and  yet  the  bearer  of  the  bell 
was  certainly  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  farm,  as  the  growing  intensity  of  the 
sound  was  there  to  witness.  Gaspar  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  point  which  he  knew  to  be 
the  sharp  angle  of  the  track,  wondering  at  the 
strange  happening,  and  aware  that  his  heart 
pained  him  a  Uttle  by  beating  even  faster 
than  it  did  on  the  golden  day  when  first  he 
beheld  Eva  stooping  at  the  fountain  in  the 
distant  village  of  Hartzig.  To  his  amaze- 
ment he  perceived  a  faint  glow  upon  the 
rocky  heap  at  the  comer.  It  slowly  light- 
ened, till  at  last  it  seemed  as  if  the  granite 
had  changed  into  an  irregular  mass  of  moon- 
light. Gaspar  took  off  his  bearskin  cap, 
feeling  stir  in  his  breast  the  energy  of  ador- 
ation. Clearer  sounded  the  voice  of  the 
bell ;  brighter  shone  the  rock.  Then  the 
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watcher's  heart  gave  a  great  leap,  for  he 
plainly  saw  the  snow  at  the  bend  pressed 
to  either  side  of  the  road,  as  if  a  miraculous 
plough  were  being  driven  down  into  the 
valley. 

The  next  moment  a  cry  of  wonder  broke 
from  his  lips.  A  flock  of  sheep  passed 
round  the  corner.  There  was  no  snow 
upon  their  backs,  but  a  flood  of  radiance 
coming  he  knew  not  whence.  Three 
abreast  the  sheep  came  towards  him,  follow- 
ing the  bell  of  the  leader.  Was  there  a 
shepherd  ?  Caspar's  knees  trembled  as  be 
asked  himself  this  question.  It  was  soon 
answered,  for  suddenly  he  was  almost 
blinded  by  the  glory  of  an  angel  who,  bear- 
ing in  his  hand  a  crook  that  seemed  to  be 
made  of  gold,  was  walking  behind  the  last- 
of  the  sheep.  Steadily  the  flock  came  to- 
wards the  place  where  Gaspar  was  standing, 
the  snow  moving  from  their  path,  as  lon^ 
ago  the  waters  of  Jordan  moved  aside  to 
make  a  passage  for  the  Israelites.  Gaspar 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  shaded  his  eyes 
from  the  beams  of  the  angel;  he  felt  the 
fleeces  rub  against  him ;  he  heard  the 
breathings  of  the  flock ;  he  saw  marks  by 
which  he  knew  that  for  his  sake  a  miracle 
had  been  performed,  and  he  knew  neither 
how  to  speak  his  gratefulness  nor  how  to 
lift  his  face  to  that  of  the  heavenly  shepherd 
by  whose  ministry  he  had  recovered  his 
sheep.  The  thought  came  to  him,  that  from 
her  inconceivable  height  Eva  had  noted  his 
distress  and  had  pleaded  for  the  performance 
of  this  marvel,  for  he  was  far  too  humble  to 
remember  how  greatly  he  deserved  to  have 
fall  upon  him  from  the  Seat  of  Judgnaect 
the  active  goodwill  of  the  Father  whona  he 
had  worshipped,  not  alone  by  kneeling  and 
praying  and  cleanliness  of  soul,  but  also  by 
the  better  way  of  sear,ching  for  chances  to 
pour  oil  and  wine  into  the  wounds  of  those 
whom  it  would  have  been  easy  to  neglect. 
After  looking  down  with  gentle  eyes  at  the 
man  whose  flock  he  had  guided  through  the 
snowdrifts,  the  Angel  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder  with  his  precious  crook. 

"  Kise,  Gaspar,  and  behold  thy  sheep." 
But  even  then  humbleness  kept  the 
Disciple  upon  his  knees,  so  that  the  Angel 
bent  down  to  raise  him  to  his  feet.  As 
their  eyes  met,  the  Angel  smiled,  and  from 
that  instant  all  fear  went  out  of  Caspar's 
breast,  leaving  only  reverence  as  deep  as  the 
deepest  well  of  space  in  the  universe.  He 
straightened  himself,  and  at  once  felt  un- 
dazzled  by  the  brightness  of  the   visitor. 
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Around  them  the  weary  sheep  had  lain 
down  to  rest. 

'*  Because  thou,  Gaspar,  didst  not  hesitate 
to  lose  all  in  helping  thy  brother/'  said  the 
Angel,  pointing  to  the  sheep  and  the  farm- 
house as  he  spoke ;  ''  and  because  not  this 
night  alone,  but  on  many  nights,  thou  hast 
been  merciful  in  the  noble  fashion  that  is 
honoured  in  heaven,  sparing  nothing  that 
cried  out  to  be  spared,  neither  thy  body 
nor  thy  blood,  it  has  pleased  thy  King  and 
mine  to  send  me  to  thee  at  this  hour, 
charging  me  take  thy  sheep  from  death  and 
deliver  them,  not  one  being  lost,  to  thee,  as 
a  sign  that  He  has  not  been  unwatchful  of 
His  servant's  service.  Behold  thy  flock,  no 
member  of  which  has  been  left  in  the  wilds, 
and  accept  it  as  a  gift  from  Heaven  in  re- 
membrance of  Christlike  goodness  bestowed 
on  thy  fellows  by  thee." 

"  I  am  not  worthy  so  to  be  visited  and 
blessed,"  answered  Gaspar.  "Wilt  thou. 
Lord,  tarry  awhile  in  the  house  with  me  ?  " 

"  That  thou  dost  indeed  deserve  even  more 
than  at  present  hath  been  granted  to  thee 
there  isa  sign  to  come,"  the  Angel  said;  "and 
it  is  a  part  of  my  duty  to  tell  thee  of  this 
second  grace.  Unto  thee  there  has  been 
given  the  power  over  a  single  wish  for  a  brief 
space  of  time.  For  how  long  thou  shalt 
command  thy  happines  not  even  I  am  able 
to  declare.  One  thing  more.  -The  wish 
must  be  used  for  thy  own  sake.  No  other 
living  creature  can  benefit  by  it  in  any  way 
whatever.  My  message  is  delivered  unto 
thee,  Gaspar  the  Good.     Farewell." 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  Gaspar 
awoke.  Hurrying  from  his  bed,  he  went 
to  the  window  and  tried  to  open  it  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  what  kind  of  a  Christmas 
Day  had  come  to  the  valley,  but  so  severe 
had  been  the  cold  of  the  night  that  he  could 
not  raise  the  sash.  In  consequence  of  this, 
he  was  driven  to  scratch  with  his  nails  and 
breathe  upon  the  icy  fringe  of  gems  that  had 
grown  in  such  wonderful  profusion  all  over 
the  ten  panes  of  the  window,  till  at  last  he 
was  able  to  command  a  peephole,  through 
which  he  could  see  hard  blue  skies  and  an 
enormous  sheet  of  sunshine  spread  upon 
the  flank  of  the  mountain.  The  thought 
of  Christmases  spent  with  Eva  at  his  side 
flooded  his  heart,  and  he  spake  aloud  the 
wish  for  her  to  come  again  to  the  home- 
stead, if  only  for  a  few  hours,  that  once 
more  the  house  should  become  a  temple 
garnished  with  the  ornaments  of  joy,  as  it 
had  been  in  the  sweet  days  of  his  life's 
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success.  Scarcely  had  the  wish  been  uttered, 
when  Gaspar  staggered  across  the  floor  and 
stumbled  on  to  the  bed. 

"  Gaspar  1" 

There  was  no  reply. 

"  Come,  Gaspar !     Breakfast  is  ready." 

"So  God  has  lent  her  to  me!"  Gaspar 
whispered.  Then  he  cried  in  a  voice  thai 
to  him  sounded  as  if  it  were  tearing  a  way 
through  raw  emotions — 

"Coming,  dear  heart!  Merry  be  thy 
Christmas ! " 

"  Merry  and  mellow  be  thine ! " 

Feeling  the  walls  with  his  hands,  as  if  he 
were  grown  blind,  and  uncertainly  footing 
the  familiar  stairs,  Gaspar,  the  wifeless  and 
babeless,  went  to  meet  her  who  was  to  him 
both  wife  and  child,  and  trembled  as  he 
went.  He  reached  the  door  of  the  living- 
room.  With  her  back  towards  him,  Eva 
stood  in  front  of  the  dresser,  arranging  a 
line  of  blue  plates,  and  singing  a  lullaby  that 
in  the  happy  days  she  delighted  to  sin^^ 
when  her  lap  was  full  of  coloured  worsteds. 
She  turned  round  and  smiled  at  her  hus- 
band. Gaspar  had  the  feeling  that  tht- 
whole  mountain  had  fallen  upon  his  heart. 
but  in  the  gloom  of  the  passage  the  effect 
of  the  blow  was  not  visible  to  Eva,  who  ran 
up  to  him,  flung  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
and  pulled  the  bearded  face  down  to  her 
kiss.  There  was  just  as  much  starriness  in 
her  face  as  there  had  been  during  the  series 
of  honeymoons  spent  by  them  together, 
but  not  the  least  sign  of  greater  gleaming. 
There  was  all  the  human  magic  of  the  girl, 
without  .the  addition  of  any  quality  of  a 
sort  to  baffle  the  man  whose  eyes  so 
thirstUy  drank  cup  after  cup  of  beauty. 
Gaspar  was  quick  to  perceive  that  in 
her  all  recollection  of  death  on  earth 
and  life  in  heaven  had  perished.  She 
had  come  back  in  a  bridal  humour,  no  more 
troubled  than  if  she  had  moved  from  the 
sleep  of  a  night  into  the  household  activity 
of  the  next  morning,  and  once,  when  Gaspar, 
owing  to  forgetfulness,  happened  to  say  how 
dull  it  was  for  him  to  live  at  the  farm  with- 
out her  to  bless  the  home,  she  looked  at  him 
with  eyes  made  large  by  wonder,  and  told 
him  that  he  was  as  yet  hardly  awake.  She 
pretended  to  rub  sleep's  cobwebs  from  his 
face  while  sitting  on  his  knee,  and  chattered 
to  him  not  less  volubly  than  a  brook  chatters 
to  the  cress  and  forget-me-nots,  till  with  a 
sweet  little  cry  of  alarm  she  jumped  up, 
declaring  that  unless  she  got  at  once  to 
work  there  would  be  no  Christmas  dinner 
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loieitherof  them  to  eat.    Because  he  knew  when  he  left  the  house  to  look  after  the 

the  secret  of  her  second  coming,  Gaspar  sheep  he  acted  with  a  desire  to  be  back  in 

deemed  it  almost  a  sacrament  to  speak  to  the  room  nowiUuminated  by  Eva's  presence, 

her,  and  touch  her,  and  jest  with  her  as  if  grieving  at  lost    minutes,  and   anxious   to 

she  were  a  being  of  flesh  and  blood,  instead  assure  himself  that  during  his  absence  she 

of  a  saint  transported  tor  a  moment  into  the  had  not  been  called  away— this   time   for 

clay  of  humanity.     How  long  would  she  ever.     All  was  well  on  his  return,  so   he 

3top  with  him  ?  He  wondered  whether  she  settled  down  in  his  big  chair  to  enjoy  a  pipe, 

must  flit  at  evenfall,  or  earlier,  or  later ;  and  and  the  music  made  by  Eva's  lips  and  feet 
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and  frock,  till  she  was  able  to  bring  him  the 
Bible,  as  of  old  she  had  been  wont  to  do  on 
the  snowiest  of  their  Sabbaths,  and  sit  down 
to  listen  to  one  of  their  favourite  chapters. 
By  this  time  Gaspar  had  determined  to  take 
everything  as  a  matter  of  course,  since  not 
to  do  so  was  to  be  perplexed  without  limit, 
whether  he  considered  the  mystery  of  the 
pudding  boiling  in  the  largest  of  the  sauce- 
pans, or  the  sprigs  of  holly  that  made  a 
frame  for  his  mother's  Ukeness  hanging  over 
the  mantelpiece,  or  the  trails  of  ivy  running 
along  the  dresser  and  the  ancient  bookcase, 
or  the  bunch  of  mistletoe  (the  Druids' 
darling  growth)  tied  to  a  hook  fixed  in  the 
oak-beam,  to  avoid  which  Gaspar  always 
had  to  bow  his  head,  and  upon  which  there 
was  nailed  an  image  showing  Christ  in  the 
act  of  redeeming  the  world.  When  the 
chapter  had  been  read,  the  comments  made, 
the  lessons  accepted  by  the  reader's  and  the 
listener's  souls,  Eva  and  Gaspar  knelt  upon 
the  floor  to  pray  together,  because  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  be  of  the  congrega- 
tion assembled  in  the  little  church  lower 
down  the  valley,  where  an  irregular  ring  of 
houses  seemed  bent  on  keeping  the  temple 
warm  and  safe  from  the  violent  buffets  of 
the  wind.  So  throughout  the  morning 
hours  Gaspar,  not  unawares,  entertained 
an  angel. 

Beautiful  for  Gaspar  were  the  hours  that 
stood  between  dinner  and  tea,  for  as  soon 
as  his  wife  had  washed  the  soiled  plates, 
dishes,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  and  had 
changed  her  dress,  she  sat  on  a  hassock 
in  front  of  the  fire,  resting  a  head  that  was 
almost  too  exquisite  against  his  knee,  living 
their  courtship  over  again,  and  speaking 
with  affection  of  those  dear  to  them. 

**  Tell  me,  Gaspar,  just  how  I  looked  on 
the  afternoon  when  you  first  saw  me  by  the 
fountain.  I  suppose  my  hair  was  tumbled 
and  my  apron  wet." 

"  I  came  upon  you  sideways.  Little  Joy," 
said  Gaspar,  stroking  the  cheek  that  was 
softer  than  a  robin's  breast.  "  You  w^ere 
bending  to  the  pail,  whether  to  see  your 
face  in  the  water  or  to  count  the  bubbles  I 
cannot  tell  you." 

"  It  was  to  count  the  bubbles." 

"  Perhaps.  The  sunshine  kissed  all  your 
body.  With  my  hand  on  the  trunk  of  the 
silver  birch  I  stood  to  watch  the  unknown 
maid,  wishing  that  she  would  grow  tired  of 
the— the " 

"  Bubbles,"  said  Eva. 

"  Bubbles,  and  by  looking  round  give 
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me  a  chance  to  see  her  face  to  the  best 
advantage." 

"  And  did  she  oblige  you  quickly  ?  " 

"  Not  quickly.  Though  the  water  flowed 
over  the  rim  of  the  pail,  she  still  remained 
in  the  same  position,  till  at  last  I  walked  a 
few  steps  nearer  in  the  hope  that  she  would 
hear  me  approaching ;  but  even  then  she  did 
not  move  in  the  least,  so  that  I  felt  sick  at 
heart  for  fear  she  was  a  stray  from  fairy- 
land." 

"  And  was  she  ?  " 

"  Not  quite,  and  yet  almost,  I  think.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  accept  her  as  in  alJ 
particulars  a  human  being.  She  must  have 
been  born  in  the  house  that  stands  half- 
way between  earth  and  heaven." 

"  Even  now  do  you  feel  this,  Gaspar  ?  " 

"  Even  now,  even  now." 

"Watch  me,  want  me,  love  me  in 
memory,"  she  said. 

"Just  when  I  began  to  think  I  should 
have  to  touch  her  before  she  would  come 
out  of  her  dream,  the  maid  slowly  turned 
to  me  more  than  I  was  ready  to  behold. 
Have  you  any  idea  how  lovely  you  were  at 
that  moment,  Eva?  " 

"  It  was  all  for  you.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
once  again  that  the  watcher  suffered  no 
disappointment  when  at  last  he  had  his 
will.     How  far  he  carried  the  heavy  pail ! " 

"  I  would  have  carried  both  you  and  it 
over  the  mountain,  and  yet  felt  no  weari- 
ness !  "  cried  Gaspar,  bending  in  adoration 
over  the  head  that  was  using  his  knee  for  a 
pillow.  "Thanks  be  to  God,  in  a  bright 
and  hallowed  season  I  brought  you  to  this 
house,  which  was  never  a  home  till  you 
came  to  work  in  it  a  miracle,  nay,  hundreds 
of  miracles  I " 

"  Every  Christmas  you  must  tell  me  this 
story  over  again,  Gaspar ;  at  least,  till  you 
are  tired  of  remembering  what  you  saw  and 
did  at  the  fountain  five  years  ago.  Promise 
me." 

"  If  it  be  possible.  Little  Joy,  I  will  sit 
here  every  Christmas  afternoon  as  long  as 
I  Uve  and  tell  to  you  the  sweetest  story  in 
the  world.     You  must  try  to  listen." 

"  Try  to  listen  ?  Unless  I  am  deaf,  I 
shall  hear  you  while  I  live.  Even  in  the 
grave  I  believe  I  should  hear." 

"  Would  you  hear  in  heaven  ?  " 

"  Surely.  You  know,  Gaspar,  I  have 
finished  that  long  piece  of  crochet  about 
which  you  have  teased  me  so  much,  saying 
it  would  go  three  times  round  the  barn.  It 
is  for  mother.     When  will  you  take  me  to 
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Hartzig?     Can  we  go  next  Wednesday,  if 
the  road  is  passable  ?  " 

"  Perchance,  child ;  Wednesday's  use 
must  keep  till  Wednesday  comes.  If  all 
goes  well,  yes.     If  all  goes  well." 

By  the  time  the  kettle  was  swung  over 
the  pile  of  logs,  the  room  in  which  the 
husband  and  wife  were  making  melody  the 
one  for  the  other  had  grown  dark,  for  the 
wood  on  the  fire  glowed  without  flaming. 
Near  the  door  leading  into  the  scullery  it 
was  very  gloomy.     As  Eva,  who  was  busy- 
ing herself  about  the  tea,  passed  through 
this  door  into  the  darkness  beyond,  moving 
away  in  a  straight  line  from  her  husband's 
chair,  Caspar  thought  he 'could  see  a  faint 
glow    that    changed    its    position    rather 
rapidly,  that  twice  disappeared,  that  was  no 
longer  visible  when  Eva  had  returned  to  the 
hearth.     He  looked  from  her  to  the  black 
entrance,  and  perceiving  no  further  sign, 
easily  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  been 
mistaken,  or  that  his  eyes  had  been  dazzled 
by  the  bright  heart  of  the  fire.     Though  on 
several  occasions  during  tea  he  glanced  in 
the  direction  in  which  he  imagined  the  glow 
to  have  been,  he  did  not  again  see  anything 
to  disturb  him,  and  it  was  not  till  Eva  once 
more  passed  from  the  big  to  the  small  room 
that  he  found  cause  to  be  shaken  at  the 
heart.    The  glow  appeared  again,  this  time 
with  an  added  intensity ;  he  proved  it  to  be 
controlled  by  Eva's  movements;   and  yet 
when  she  stood  by  his  side  on  the  hearth 
he  was  utterly  unable  to  see  about  her  head 
the  brightness  translated  by  him  as  a  proof 
that    Eva   was    beginning    to    pass    from 
womanhood  to  angelhood.     The  time  for 
her  departure  was  drawing  near.     Quickly 
the  room    became   very    dark,    and   now 
Caspar  distinctly  watched    glory  shining 
faintly  among  the  masses  of  Eva's   most 
wonderful  hair.     She  sat  down  in  the  chair 
that  her  husband  had  drawn  near  his  own, 
and  leaned  back  in  it  with  an  expression  of 
extreme  fatigue.     Gaspar  did  not  dare  to 
touch  her,  so  manifestly  had  a  part  of  her 
been  invaded  by  the  mystery  of  heaven. 
"Are  you  very  tired,  Eva  ?  " 
"  I  have  not  felt  so  tired  in  all  my  life." 
"  Go  to  sleep.     I  will  keep  watch." 
"  Let  me  walk  once  or  twice  round  the 
room,"  she   said,   rising   from   the   chair; 
*'  then  perhaps  the  feeUng  of  sleepiness  will 
go  off,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  sing  our 
favourite  hymns  together." 

She  made  an  attempt  to  rise,  remained 
for  a  few  moments   half    standing,    half 


sitting,  and  then  with  a  deep  sigh  fell  back 
into  the  chair. 

"Everything  seems  to  go  round  and 
round  and  round,"  she  murmured  sleepily. 
"  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  be  ill, 
Gaspar  ?  It  is  strange  for  me  to  give  way 
like  this,  just  when  the  loveliest  part  of  the 
day  is  drawing  near.  How  sweet  it  is  to 
be  safe  with  you,  my  strong  and  loyal 
husband  I " 

"  You  are  going  to  be  well ;  very,  very 
well.  Fall  to  sleep.  Little  Joy.  Bless  you 
for  a  perfect  Christmas  I  When  I  think  of 
the  heaven  you  have  brought  to  me  I  know 
not  by  what  means  I  can  best  show  you  how 
greatly  I  treasure  your  goodness.  Sleep, 
you  are  safe  from  the  wolves.  Sleep,  you 
are  safe  from  the  storm.  Sleep,  you  are 
safe  from  all  that  could  possibly  hurt  you. 
Fall  asleep." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  using  tones  fit  for  a 
lullaby,  she  glided  from  drowsiness  into 
slumber.  Moving  very  gently,  Gaspar 
made  his  way  to  the  window  and  looked 
out  to  see  whether  the  night  was  calm. 
The  expectant  stars  were  watching  the 
house  in  multitudes. 

"  She  will  have  a  fair  passage,"  he 
whispered  to  himself.  "  How  I  thank  God 
for  lending  her  to  me  1  Shameful  would  it 
be  were  I  to  pay  Him  back  by  weeping  and 
moaning,  because  it  seems  good  to  Him  to 
take  her  once  more  where  I  shall  hope  to 
find  her  when  my  journey  is  accomplished. 
Ah !  the  brightness  grows  1  This  room  is 
partly  heaven,  and  shall  be  sacred  for 
evermore." 

He  sat  down  in  his  chair,  and  watched 
the  radiance  deepen  round  Eva,  till  at  last 
his  eyes  began  to  ache.  He  closed  them 
for  a  short  time,  and  fell  to  thinking  of  the 
way  in  which  he  would  devote  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  hallowing  works  among  the  folk 
scattered  on  the  lower  slopes  and  in  the 
glens  of  the  mountains,  among  whom  as 
yet  he  had  not  laboured,  it  seemed  to  him, 
with  all  the  force  that  had  been  put  at  his 
disposal.  The  Crusade  of  the  Cross  should 
be  strengthened  by  the  story  of  Eva's 
return  and  the  description  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  celestial  shepherd  had  driven 
home  for  him  the  sheep  that  otherwise 
must  have  perished  in  the  fury  of  snow. 
He  opened  his  eyes.  Eva  still  slept,  robed 
in  radiance.  Once  more  his  eyelids  shut 
out  the  marvellous  sight.  Once  more  in 
fancy  he  shaped  for  himself  his  career  as  a 
spiritual  solace  and  refuge,  under  the  tuition 
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of  bis  Master ;  and  while  he  wrs  thus  en- 
gaged sleep  took  hint  at  a  die  advantage,  bo 
that  when  Eva  melted  from  the  valley  to 
the  fields  of  Paradise,  he  was  held  in  chains 
more  powerful  than  bonds  cut  out  of  iron, 
and  being  by  them  kept  a  prisoner  he 
suffered  not  a  single  stab  of  the  agony  that 
might  have  broken  his  heart  had  he  been 
forced  to  watch  the  second  departure  of  his 

At  what  moment  he  ceased  to  slumber  it 
is  not  possible  to  tell.  Towards  midnight 
the  armies  of  the  tempest  burst  into  the 
valley  and  besieged  the  house  in  which 
Caspar  slept  so  80un.31y.  Nothing  rattled 
loud  enough  to  wake  bim.  The  timbers 
groaned,  the  door  tugged  at  its  hinges,  the 
windows  seemed  every  minute  to  be  on  tlie 
point  of  being  hurled  across  tie  room ;  and 
yet,  there  in  a  fireless  chamber,  with  a 
thousand  icy  spirits  flitting  about  his  chair, 
Gaspar  the  Disciple  slept,  wearing  upon 
his  face  a  smile  that  looked  as  if  it  were  the 
soul  of  happiness.  Next  morning,  when  the 
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valley  was  celebrating  by  means  of  a  cloud- 
less sky  the  passing  of  the  storm,  the  sun 
laughed  its  way  into  the  room,  only  to  linil 
upon  the  sleeper's  face  a  brightness  brigliter 
than  its  own.  Even  when,  six  hours  later, 
the  door  was  broken  down  by  a  band  of 
men  who  bad  trudged  up  to  the  head  of 
the  valley,  with  good  cheer  in  their  hearts, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  finding  how  their  neigh- 
bour had  fared  through  Christmas,  Gaspar 
did  not  heed  the  noise  of  the  rending  oat, 
or  the  uncouth  cries  of  alarm,  or  the  liands 
that  sought  to  shake  him  into  life.  Try 
how  they  would,  it  was  not  possible  'or 
the  villagers  to  tear  the  husband  away 
from  the  wife.  It  was  plain  to  see  thai 
he  had  spent  a  happy  Christmas,  else  there 
could  not  have  caressed  his  face  a  smile 
that  surely  must  have  resulted  from  a  joy 
too  deep  to  be  endured  by  mortal  niaii. 
but  which  must,  in  some  way  only  dimly 
to  be  apprehended  by  those  who  saw 
it,  have  had  its  origin  in  the  favour  of 
God. 


The  Critic  on  the  Hearth 


BY   JOHN   A.    8TEUABT 


HEN  the  Colonel  had  delivered  his 

fiery   philippic   in    the  matter    of 

Modesty  versus  George  Borrow,  the 

young  man  whom  we  call  Solomon 

remarked  with  a  significant  twinkle, 

*•  It  seems  to  me,  Colonel,  we  have  done  very 

fairly  this  evening."    And  as  in  answer  to  the 

Coloners  look  of  inquiry  he  explained,  **We 

have  found  two  subjects  of  more  than  common 

interest — first,  the  unsuspected  influence  of  light 

literature;    second,   the  unsuspected  value  of 

self-conceit.     The  one,  as  some  of  us  have  just 

learned,  for  the  thing  is  not  yet  familiar  to  our 

friend,  the  man  in  the  street,  gave  a  celebrated 

Cardinal  to  Home;  the  other  an  imposing  figure 

to  literature." 

The  Colonel  responded  blandly  that  so  far 
as  the  literary  figure  is  concerned  it  was  clearly 
a  case  of  imposing.    Only  in  an  age  of  imposture 
could  George  Borrow  manage  to  foist  himself 
on  an  innocent  and  undisceming  public.     He 
recalled  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  statement  that 
audacious  self-esteem,  with  good  ground  for  it, 
is  always  impressive,  adding  by  way  of  com- 
mentary his  surprise  to  find  so  shrewd  a  judge 
of  human   nature    admitting    such  a  fallacy. 
Audacious  self-esteem,  he  went  on  to  state,  is 
but  a  roundabout  way  of  writing  the  little  word 
conceit    The    young    lady  classic  gently   re- 
minded the  company  of  Goethe's  view,  which 
"Was  to  the  effect  that  conceit  is  to  be  found 
only   in    narrow-minded   people    or    those    in 
mental  darkness.     It  never  goes  with  really 
first-rate  endowments.     In  one  of  her  novels 
George  Eliot  remarks  that  there  is  no  need  to 
pity  self-conceited  people,  since  they  carry  their 
comfort  about  with  them.     Conceit  is  a  kind  of 
pas  providentially  designed  to  inflate  vacuous 
heads.    liocke  in  his  time  considered  it  among 
other  things,   and    delivered    this   judgment: 
''Strong  conceit,  like  a  new  principle,  carries 
all  easily  with  it  xuhile  yet  ahove  common-sen ae ;  " 
and  a  higher  than  either  Locke  or  Goethe  has 
said  pertinently,  *'  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his 
own  conceit  ?  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than 
of  him." 

"Thafs  a  clincher,"  cried  Solomon. 

My  dear  sir,  that's  Scripture  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  puts  conceit  precisely  in  its  proper  light 
and  place.     You  may  do  something  with  all 


other  kinds  of  defective  persons,  however 
glaring  their  deficiencies,  but  with  the  fool 
you  can  do  nothing.  In  the  end  he  will  frustrate 
all  your  efforts  and  disgi*ace  himself  in  spite  of 
you;  and  this,  though  he  may  all  the  while 
be  animated  by  motives  and  intentions  which 
are  beyond  cavil.  There  is  more  fatuity  about 
a  fool  than  a  wise  man  could  well  compute  in 
a  long  summer's  daj'.  Did  not  Schiller  declare 
that  the  gods  themselves  are  helpless  with 
him?  In  the  merry  England  of  romance  a 
fool  was  a  particularly  keen-witted  fellow  in 
motley  whose  office  it  was  to  maintain  the  gaiety 
of  kings  and  other  exalted  personages  when  their 
world  was  out  of  joint  or  hung  too  heavily  upon 
them.  Shakespeare^s  fools  are  miracles  of  wit 
and  wisdom,  philosophers  in  disguise,  poets  in 
essence,  table  wits  unmatched  in  readiness  and 
point.  It  would  be  possible  to  construct  out 
of  their  detached  sayings  and  scattered  verso 
a  sj'stem  of  philosophy  as  profound  as  Plato's, 
as  practical  as  Machiavelli's,  and  better  suited 
to  ordinary  needs  than  either. 

These  remarks  were  made  one  evening  to- 
wards the  end  of  dinner  when  the  companj", 
having  induced  the  inward  glow  which  comes- 
of  dining  satisfactorily,  was  attuned  to  geniality 
and  brotherly  views.  The  cook  and  the 
restaurateur  are  in  rejility  the  prime  masters- 
of  humanity.  We  are  all  subdued  by  the 
gleam  and  savoury  warmth  of  the  well-plenished 
table,  when,  in  the  words  of  our  son  of  Avon, 
digestion  waits  upon  appetite.  The  whole  man 
then  sings  as  harmoniously  as  the  morning 
stars;  a  subtle  philosophy  not  found  in  books- 
seizes  upon  the  heart,  or  perhaps  some  region 
a  little  lower  down,  and  moves  deliciouslj'  along 
all  the  cords.  So  that  the  veriest  churl  beams 
unconsciously.  A  Frenchman  reflecting  on  our 
climate  said  that  the  only  fruit  which  ripens 
in  England  is  the  baked  apple.  That  is  a  witty 
Gallic  libel.  But  to  many  a  well-ordered  British 
community  the  sunniest  time  of  the  day  is  the 
dinner  hour.  Nor  is  this  to  be  accounted  any- 
thing but  a  sign  of  national  wholesomeuess  and 
vitalitJ^  Having  dined,  John  Bull  faces  the 
world  like  a  philosopher,  and  the  philosophic 
post-prandial  mood  constitutes  at  least  one 
source  of  his  strength. 

There  is  one  sauce  which  is  an  infallible  aid. 
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to  good-humour,  I  mean  properly-conducted 
dinner-table  talk.  Who  are  the  men  that  shine 
in  it  P  I  think  they  are  the  men  who  begin 
with  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws  of  conversa- 
tion and  proceed  with  deft  lightness  through 
the  serio-comic  to  graver  topics.  The  British 
love  gravity,  and  abhor  levity.  The  person  who 
would  so  abuse  the  privileges  of  the  occasion 
as  to  preach  at  any  stage  ought,  in  the  expres- 
sive American  phrase,  to  be  ruthlessly  **  fired.'* 
It  is  dangerous  to  attempt  monopoly  of  talk  in 
general  company. 

**The  modem  fool,'*  quoth  Solomon,  revert- 
ing to  the  business  in  hand,  '4s  of  a  different 
complexion  from  his  Shakespearian  relatives. 
He  suffers  from  an  insufficient  furnishing  of  the 
top  storey.  In  the  old  days  only  a  clever  fellow 
could  be  a  fool ;  now  the  case  is  reversed,  and 
as  a  consequence  he  is  appallingly  numerous." 

"Appallingly,"  murmured  the  whole  table 
in  chorus,  **  appallingly."  Evidently  wo  had 
all  suffered  from  the  fool. 

"After  all,  isn't  it  largely  point  of  view?*' 
said  the  Cui-ate.  **  What  the  dog  thinks  of  his 
master  may  be  partly  imagined  from  the 
wagging  of  his  tail ;  but  what  the  cat  thinks 
of  her  mistress  is  a  matter  for  profound 
speculation." 

The  young  lady  classic,  full  of  her  own 
exalted  notion  of  things — she  is  young  and 
beautiful  and  romantic — gently  but  firmly 
ruled  the  fool  out  of  our  discussion  and  adroitly 
brought  us  back  to  her  own  fountain-head  of 
ideals — imaginative  literature,  wherein  she  pro- 
fessed to  find  the  germs  of  all  that  is  noblest 
and  best  in  thought  and  emotion.  In  the 
reckoning  of  great  things  pray  do  not  forget 
emotion,  because  it  is  the  winsome  feminine 
form  of  thought,  and  is  operative  and  effective 
where  the  masculine  form  is  dead  or  useless. 
Parenthetically  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  the 
great  crises  of  life,  whether  joyous  or  sorrowful, 
emotion  is  the  first  handmaid  of  the  mind.  For 
in  spite  of  logicians  and  other  hard  matter-of- 
fact  persons,  sentiment  rules  the  world.  Senti- 
ment is  indeed  the  child  of  thought,  but  it  is 
a  child  that  has  more  influence  than  the 
parent.  To  think  well  is  not  always  to  act 
well;  but  the  right  feeling  invariably  brings 
the  right  action;  and  as  Matthew  Arnold  re- 
minded us,  in  a  passage  worth  printing  in  gold, 
"  conduct  is  three- fourths  of  life."  Wherefore  I 
give  emotion  a  first  place  among  the  elemental 
forces  that  really  mould  the  world  and  develop 
life  and  character.  The  young  lady  classic  had 
these  things  in  mind  as  she  expounded,  daintily 
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and  half  bashfully,  her  gospel  of  the  ideal,  a 
gospel  in  her  case  made  delightfully  persuasire 
by  a  charming  personality. 

"It  seems  to  me  unquestionable,*'  said  the 
young  lady  classic,  keeping  with  feminine  pt  r- 
sistency  to  her  point,  **  that  the  growing  influ 
ence  of  the  novelist  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
signs  of  the  time.  The  novel,  as  written  to-day 
by  the  best  practitioners  of  the  art,  is  a  vehicle' 
for  ideas,  as  the  highest  epic  and  dramatic  poetry 
has  ever  been.  Fiction  is  thus  enlarging  itsell 
In  good  hands  (I  don't  speak  of  the  crude  mob  «/ 
artisans  and  mechanics,  manufacturing  for  tLr 
factory  girl  and  the  servants'  hall)  it  is  becom- 
ing protean.  It  is  asserting  in  a  hundred  subtl* 
ways,  which  the  dull  can  neither  detect  ncr 
understand,  the  superiority  of  mind  ovex  matter. 
It  transfuses  sordidness  with  the  colours  of  thp 
imagination." 

"Is,  in  fact,  a  delicious  and  stimulating  cor- 
dial," put  in  the  Colonel,  bo  win  g  gallantly.  "  I  ob- 
serve there  is  much  discussion  in  critical  quarter 
over  the  principles  of  fiction,  and  that  the  high 
piiests  and    law-givers  cannot  agree    amoug 
themselves.      Some    ask,    as    if   the    question 
touched  an  international  dispute,  whether  Shake 
speare  had  any  conscious  moi*al  aim  in  writing 
I  cannot  tell.     I  only  know  that  his  work  is 
a  treasury  of  moral  precepts  and  fundamental 
principles.     As  to  the  novelist,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  he  is  often,  and  with  malice  pre- 
pense, a  reformer,  and  what  is  more,  an  effective 
reformer.     Didn't  Dickens  amend  the  poor  law, 
and  isn't  the  People's  Palace  the  true  monumeut 
to  Besant  ?  " 

"  How  delightful  it  must  be,'*  ciied  the  young 
lady  classic,  **  to  be  always  occupied  with  ideals, 
always  in  touch  with  the  beautiful  and  the 
picturesque,  and  away  from  the  petty  sordidness 
of  common  life." 

I  asked  whether  she  had  ever  tried  to  writo 
fiction  herself.     The  crimson  of  an  orient  morn- 
ing suffused  her  face  and  neck,  and  her  eyes 
shone  as  she  answered  timidly,  "Only  a  few- 
short  stories."     I  did  not  inquire  what  became 
of  them,  because  I  knew  as  well  as  if  she  had 
stated  the  fact  that  they  were  locked  amoi.g 
her  secret  treasures  in  her  desk  up-stairs,  alter 
suffering  rejection  at  the  hands  of  contemptuoiK" 
editors.      Throughout    this    England    of  ours 
thousands  of  men   and  women,  of  all  rank>, 
conditions  and  callings,    are   assiduously  and 
surreptitiously  engaged  in  the   production  of 
fiction.     Publishers  accept   from  three  to  five 
per  cent,  of  the  manuscripts  sent  to  them,  often 
with  tearful  and  heart-melting  appeals.    On  the 
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most  &iyourable  reckoniDg  the  rejected  therefore 
amount  to  ninety-fiye  per  cent.  The  majority 
never  get  beyond  this  stage.  Their  literary 
aspirations  are  killed  in  the  bud,  and  ever  after 
there  is  at  the  back  of  the  mind  a  numb  sense 
of  foiled  ambitions.  Some  have  an  amazing 
fortitude  and  perseverance.  I  know  a  lady  who 
wrote  seven  long  novels  before  she  gave  up,  each 
written  twice  over.  Two  million  words  ;  think 
of  the  labour !  There  are  multitudes  of  people 
with  sections  of  novels  in  their  desks.  These, 
like  the  man  in  the  scriptural  parable,  began 
to  build  and  were  not  able  to  finish. 

But  it  was  obviously  idle  to  speak  of  these 
things  to  the  young  lady  classic,  who  thought  of 
literary  ideals  as  if  they  were  the  breath  of  life 
and  the  only  things  worth  living  for — ^barring 
the  tender  attentions  of  the  Curate.  But  I 
asked  permission  to  relate  a  little  parable  which 
I  think  suggestively  illustrates  the  delights  on 
which  she  dwelt  so  rapturously. 


Since  oaks  spake  in  the  thicket  of  Dodona 
and  the  goddess  uttered  wisdom  in  bad  verse 
to  the  children  of  Apollo,  there  has  been  no 
oracle  like  unto  our  Oracle.  In  his  wisdom  he 
condescends  to  write  novels.  Now  this  is  no 
singular  thing,  as  we  have  seen.  Multitudes 
in  these  days  write  who  are  never  published, 
and  multitudes  are  published  who  are  not  sold. 
Here  is  the  crux  of  authorship.  It  is  the  glory 
of  our  Oracle  to  write,  to  be  published,  and, 
above  all,  to  be  sold.  Here  lies  his  grand  dis- 
tinction. For  of  what  use  is  light  if  it  be 
under  a  bushel,  and  what  availeth  genius  in 
remainders  or  limited  editions  ?  The  sun  shines 
on  the  just  and  the  unjust  (with  perhaps  a 
sneaking  preference  for  the  latter),  and  our 
Oracle  is  as  universal  as  the  sun.  Translators 
jostle  each  other  in  rendering  him  into  every 
tongue  imder  heaven,  heathen  or  Christian, 
«o  that  from  the  two-and-thirty  points  of  the 
compass  cheques  come  fluttering  down  on  him 
like  flights  of  birds  of  paradise  till  he  is  nearly 
^smothered  in  wealth. 

Now  a  certain  literary  aspirant,  lifting  his 
eyes  afar  off  and  beholding  these  things,  said 
to  himself,  **  Of  a  surety  here  is  some  great 
mystery.  Is  it  that  this  man  writes  so  much 
more  divinely  than  all  other  men  that  these 
torrents  of  gold  flow  upon  him  ?  I  will  arise 
aad  go  to  him ;  peradventure  I  may  learn  the 
«*«cret  of  extracting  cheques  from  publishers.'* 
^  he  arose  and  shook  out  his  ambrosial  locks 

(literary  beginners,  SamSon-like,  believe  in  the 
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unshorn  hair),  and  took  his  cloak,  which,  alas  ! 
was  getting  threadbare,  and  his  staff,  and  hied 
him  to  the  Oracle. 

Now  the  Oracle  is  genial,  and  his  heart  goes 
out  to  disciples  when  they  approach  to  do 
homage  or  piously  to  seek  instruction.  So  he 
opened  his  arms  to  the  literary  aspii*ant,  and 
the  twain  sat  down  in  luxurious  easy-chairs 
and  discoursed  exquisitely  of  the  pure  joys  of 
literature.  Presently  the  literary  aspirant,  taking 
courage,  dwelt  on  its  noble  qualities — the  soul, 
the  imagination,  the  humour,  the  pathos,  the 
beauty  of  style,  and  loftiness  of  aim  which 
command  popularity.  But  all  at  once  the 
Oracle  laughed  that  Homeric  laugh  of  his. 

**I  perceive,"  he  cried,  **I  perceive  you  are 
still  in  the  callow  stage."  And  he  laughed 
again  till  his  Olympian  sides  ached. 

For  a  moment  the  literary  aspirant  was  too 
much  abashed  to  open  his  mouth,  save  in  a 
gape  of  astonishment ;  but  when  the  Oracle's  fit 
of  merriment  was  passed  he  ventured  to  say : 
**You  will  pardon  the  dulness  of  a  beginner, 
but  callow  seems  an  odd  epithet  to  apply  to 
such  ideals  as  mine.  They  have  always,  I 
believe,  animated  and  inspired  the  masters  of 
literature.'' 

*  *  Pray  don't  be  offended,"  returned  the  Oracle, 
chuckling.  **  But  honestly,  I  can  never  think 
of  ideals  without  laughing.  Ideals !  '*  he  cried, 
breaking  out  again.  **  Ideals,  and  in  literature 
tool  Dear,  dear,  what  are  we  coming  to? 
Believe  me,  it  is  vastly  amusing." 

The  literary  aspirant,  who  was  not  without 
some  natural  heat  of  temper,  would  have 
launched  forth  in  defence  of  his  ideals,  but  the 
Oracle  interrupted  him. 

"You  see  the  evils  of  tradition,"  said  the 
great  man.  '*  It  is  quite  wonderful  how  the 
blind  lead  the  blind.  Eeally  the  folly  of  man- 
kind is  colossal.  Ideals!  dear,  dear.  My 
aspiring  young  friend,  don't  be  speaking  of 
them.  The  ideal  in  literature;  tut,  tut,  you 
must  not  show  your  extreme  youth  in  that 
manner.  Look  at  me,"  he  pursued,  drawing 
himself  up  to  the  full  height  of  his  sublimity. 
**Do  I  dawdle  over  the  ideal?  Do  I  worry 
myself  bald  about  style  and  naturalness  and 
the  nonsense  of  fine  writing  ?  I  know  a  trick 
worth  two  of  that.  Hark,"  he  added,  winking 
comically  as  he  bent  forward  in  a  confidential 
attitude.  "  Hark,  I'll  tell  you  a  secret,  though 
you  mustn't  be  speaking  of  it."  And  he  whis- 
pered knowingly  in  the  ear  of  his  visitor. 

**You  astound  me,"  returned  the  literary 
aspirant. 
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**0h,  do  I?'*  laughed  the  Oracle.  "Well, 
suppose  you  were  to  go  out  into  the  street  and 
bawl,  what  do  you  think  would  happen  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  a  crowd  would  collect,'*  answered 
the  literary  aspirant  innocently.  **  But  what 
has  that  to  do  with  literature?'* 

•*  What ! "  exclaimed  the  Oracle, "  you  expect 
to  succeed  in  authorship,  and  dont  see  the  con- 
nection between  literature  and  the  crowd !  My 
dear  sir,  can't  you  see  that  if  s  the  crowd  that 
makes  success  P  " 

**  Ad  captandum  vulguSf'*  said  the  literary 
aspirant  modestly. 

**I  have  never  thought  it  worth  while  to 
learn  the  dead  languages,"  quoth  the  Oracle. 
*'  I  seem  to  do  very  well  without  them.  I  have 
my  own  methods.     Have  a  cigar." 

«  But  the  methods  imply  art,"  said  the  liter- 
ary aspirant,  taking  the  proffered  cigar. 

**  So/*  said  the  Oracle.    *'  Yes,  there's  an  art, 

and  a  difficult  one,  only "    He  waved  his 

hand  meaningly. 

*'  Ars  ed  celare  artem,**  observed  the  literary 
aspirant,  forgetting  himself.  '*  Oh,  I  beg  your 
pardon,"  he  added  with  a  blush.  **  I  have  the 
most  treacherous  of  memories.  I  merely  meant 
to  say  that,  if  you  will  excuse  the  expression, 
the  cloven  hoof  must  be  concealed." 

**  Ah,"  cried  the  Oracle,  "  we  begin  to  under- 
stand each  other."  He  took  a  turn  about  the 
room,  rolling  his  eyes  mystically,  those  wonder- 
ful eyes  that  see  so  much  and  so  deeply.  "  Yes, 
I  think  we  begin  to  understand  each  other. 
And  let  me  tell  you  this,  there  is  no  sensation 
in  life  comparable  to  that  which  comes  of 
beholding  youre3lf  selling  like  hot  cakes.  That, 
sir,  is  the  right  sort  of  fame,  the  fame  that 
makes  amends  for  all  the  twaddling  of  idiots 
about  ideals  and  art  for  Art's  sake.  Cultivate 
that  and  be  happy.*' 


The  young  man  called  Solomon  pricked  his 
ears  at  that  with  the  vivid  interest  which  men 
display  when  the  subject  of  money  is  intro- 
duced. Gold  is  almost  as  magical  as  royalty 
in  the  interest  it  arouses,  perhaps  indeed  it  is 
the  only  monarch  that  holds  universal  sway 


and  excites  universal  admiration.     Solomon's 
commercial  sense  was  stirred. 

**I  tell  you  what,"  he  exclaimed,  '•your 
Oracle  may  not  have  been  much  on  ideals,  but 
he  had  his  head  screwed  on  all  right" 

This  is  my  friend's  method  of  saying  that  & 
man  has  all  the  business  endowments.  "He 
produces  what  he  knows  is  in  demand  acd 
must  therefore  sell,  like  the  baker  from  vrhoo 
he  borrowed  his  simile." 

"Or  the  renowned  Bobus  of  Houndsditd^ 
turning  out  sausages,*'  put  in  the  Curate  quietly. 
"  The  Oracle  caters — I  keep  to  baker  lang^uage 
— ^for  the  mob,  and  the  mob  being  a  mighty 
concourse,  he  circulates  by  the  hundred  thou- 
sand, or  possibly  by  the  million.  If  he  circulated 
by  the  ten  million  it  would  make  no  difference. 
he  would  still  be  the  catering  tradesman,  not 
the  electrifying,  charming,  ennobling  artist.  Let 
us  have  done  with  mere  questions  of  monetary 
gain !  In  commerce  the  tradesman  holds  a. 
useful  and  honourable  place,  but  in  literature, 
unless  we  debase  the  name  to  the  gutter,  he 
is  an  anomaly,  a  danger,  and,  I  will  add,  an 
abomination." 

*'  Thaf  s  going  it  strong,"  rejoined  SolomoD, 
touched  as  we  could  see  in  a  tender  spot.  Fcr 
his  own  ambitions  were  monetary,  and  he  had 
been  heard  to  declare  that  if  he  did  not  die  rich 
it  would  be  because  he  should  die  youn^. 

**The  cloven  hoof,"  said  the  Colonel  soflly, 
"  should  certainly  be  excluded  from  the  sacreil 
precincts." 

The  young  lady  classic  sighed  as  one  who 
has  just  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  gooii 
and  evil,  and  finds  the  fruit  .bitter  unexpectedly 
to  the  taste.  The  Colonel  looked  at  her 
kindly  and  wistfully.  **My  dear,"  he  added, 
like  a  father  comforting  a  child,  ''  in  goin^ 
through  life  we  must  shed  many  of  our  ilia- 
sions,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
part  with  our  ideals.  .  Keep  them  in  lavender 
or  anything  else  that  will  preserve  them,  for 
they  are  not  only  the  true  elixir  of  life,  hut 
the  unfailing  fountain  of  youth." 

Our  heads  bowed  in  assent,  and  I  noted  that 
the  face  of  the  young  lady  classic  had  reoovered 
its  lost  radiance. 
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The    Sheep-shearer 

A  RUSTIC  STORY 

BT     UIBS    BETBAH-EDWABrDB 

^jj,  freely  tbcit  mellow  bome-brewed  known  as 
Old  Harveat.    The  jest  went  round,  iot  tbe 

IF  no  longer  a  festival,  aa  in  tbe  Georgian  nonce    masters   were    hail-fellow-weU-met 

period,  sheep-sheariDg  fifty  years  ago  with  their  men,  a  longer  clay's  work  than 

was  still  a  rustic  event.     Titled  land-  usual  seemed  pure  pastime, 

owners  had  long  ceased  to  lay  in  proviaions  A  picturesque  scene  this  Suffolk  farm 

suggesting  a  siege,  sjid  fill  castle  and  hall  presented  on  a  sheep-ehearing  moroiiig  in 

from  ground  floor  to  attic,  perhaps  a  bun-  May,     Just  as  tender  nurses  strip  their  httle 

dred  guests  being    feasted   abroad.      But  cbargee  by  the  fire  or  in  a  sunny  comer, 

among  f&noing  folk  upon  this  occaaion  still  ao  sneep-abearing  always  takee  place  in 

reigned  bustle  and  hilarity.     Then  flowed  meadows   looking    south.      And    although 
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sheep  do  not  relish  the  process  of  losing  their 
wool  any  more  than  babies  the  process  of 
undressing,  soon,  well  pleased  to  be  rid  of  a 
burden,  they  nibble  gaily,  one  spotless  form 
after  another  set  off  by  the  emerald  turf  as 
china  lambs  by  miniature  herbage.  As  the 
morning  hours  wore  on  still  lovelier  looked 
this  little  world.  Hardly  in  southern  lands 
were  sharper  contrasts  than  here,  the 
brilliant  leafage  of  the  young  larches  shoot- 
ing up  into  a  radiant  sky,  emerald  and 
turquoise  the  young  corn  and  bright 
summer  heavens. 

Behind  the  sheep-shearers'  meadow  lay 
the  farmyard,  its  cheerful  noises  reaching 
the  men  where  they  worked,  the  thresher's 
flail,  the  stockman's  whistle,  the  milkmaid's 
clatter  as  she  hung  out  her  newly-scoured 
pails  to  dry,  hens  cackling,  turkeys  gobbling, 
ducks  quacking. 

The  sheep-shearer,  with  the  ratcatcher 
and  the  thatcher,  is  a  specialist,  all  of  these 
making  their  professional  rounds  as  judges 
on  circuit. 

Ephraim  Cutting,  always  called  by  his 
Christian  name,  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
sheep-clipping  tree.  None  of  his  fellows 
handled  the  gentle  creatures  more  dex- 
terously or  humanely,  none  got  through 
his  task  at  a  quicker  rate  or  kept  better 
order  in  the  meadow.  For,  from  the  moment 
of  taking  up  his  shears  to  that  of  laying 
them  down,  the  sheep-shearer's  word  was 
law.  Methodically,  almost  automatically 
he  wrought,  taking  little  part  in  the  pre- 
vailing merriment,  for  Ephraim  was  not 
only  a  strict  "  meetener  " — that  is  to  say, 
a  meeting-house  goer — ^but  a  man  who 
pondered  deeply  on  many  subjects,  when- 
ever he  spoke  saying  something  "  to  the 
purpose." 

"  Come,  Ephraim,"  said  Tom  Berrett,  the 
village  wag,  "  you  look  older  (i.e,  more 
serious)  than  ever.  But  yonder  comes 
somethin'  that  would  have  made  father 
Abraham's  face  shine  even  after  losing  his 
Sau-ey." 

"Don't  mock  the  patriarchs,  leastways 
in  my  hearin',  Tom,"  was  the  severe 
reply. 

Tom's  only  reply  was  a  grimace  and  a 
caper.  Then  he  turned  towards  a  girl  who 
came  tripping  from  the  farm  with  a  can  of 
beer. 

"  Make  haste,  there's  a  good  mawther,"  ^ 
he  shouted;  "we've  got  a  bloke  here  that 
dry  that  if  he  doesn't  soon  get  something 

^  East  Anglian  old  English  for  maiden. 
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to  wet  his  whistle  he'll  set  himself  ablaze 
like  a  haystack  in  sultry  weather."  Then 
as  the  maid  drew  nearer  he  ran  forward 
and  attempted  to  take  the  can  from  her 
hand. 

"  Let  me  ease  you  of  your  load,  my 
dear,"  he  said,  "  it's  unbecomin*  for  us  men 
folk  to  stand  by  whilst  your  little  arms 
ache." 

For  answer  he  received  a  smart  box  oi: 
the  ear,  the  rebuff  being  acclaimed  with 
loud  guffaws  and  exclamations  of  approval. 
"  That's  right,  give  it  him  well,"  crial 
one.  "  Go  it,  Carrie,  teach  him  to  'havt 
himself  as  he  should  do,"  shouted  a  second. 
"  My!  Tommy,  how  your  ears  must  tingle ! " 
put  in  a  third. 

Tom  Berrett  was  a  general  favourite,  bu: 
"too  forrad  with  his  tongue."  A  taking 
down  was  good  for  him. 

Without  taking  any  notice  of  the  applaud- 
ing chorus  the  girl  set  down  her  can  by 
Ephraim's  side,  merely  saying — 

"  Master  said  that  you'd  please  to  pour 
out,  he's  just  a-talkin'  to  the  miller." 

With  that  she  turned  away,  but  no: 
quickly  enough  to  escape  the  discomfiita 
wag. 

"  Tit  for  tat,  a  kiss  for  a  blow,"  he  said, 
and  springing  forward  kissed  the  girl's  rosy 
cheek,  a  roar  of  laughter  applauding  the 
act. 

"Have  a  care,  all  of  you,"  Ephraini 
called  out  sternly,  "  or,  true  as  I  sit  here. 
this  ale  shall  go,  aye,  every  drop  of  it. 
into  yonder  horse-pond." 

Still  seated  on  his  three-legged  stool,  a 
half-shorn  sheep  between  his  knees,  he 
next  glanced  at  the  damsel,  his  lips  moved, 
he  seemed  about  to  speak.  Then  with  the 
dazed  look  of  one  suddenly  recalled  from 
everyday,  comfortable  things,  unexpectedly 
confronting  a  painful  past,  every  fibre  alive 
to  rekindled  grief  and  struggle,  he  stam- 
mered an  incoherent  word  and  went  or 
with  his  work. 


CHAPTER  II. — ROMANCE 

NO  more  heeding  the  sheep-shearer's 
attitude  than  the  behaviour  of  hi> 
men,  Carrie  tripped  back,  every  step, 
every  toss  of  the  head  betraying  self-con- 
sciousness, a  woman's  satisfaction  with  her 
own  charms  and  general  appreciation  of  the 
same.  No  East  Anglian  maiden  was  this. 
no  typical  paragon  with  a  face  round  as  a 
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plate,  eyes  blue  as  tea-saucers,  and  hair 
that  flaxen,  as  folks  said,  tow  couldn't 
hold  a  candle  to  it.  Instead  she  had  an 
outlandish  haughty  look,  a  look  of  the 
Londoner,  the  pert  miss  from  the  Shires. 
Upright  as  a  dart,  with  skin  white  as  the 
driven  snow,  and  hair  black  as  the  raven's 
wing,  Carrie  Watts  only  wanted  a  silk 
^own,  tuscan  bonnet  and  feather,  to  look 
the  lady.  Thus  folks  described  her.  Of 
her  origin  and  parentage  no  one  knew  any- 
thing. She  had  come  from  the  other  side 
of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  that  was  all. 

Meantime,  although  his  sheep  was  let  go, 
Epbraim  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  ale. 
Hint  after  hint  was  dropped  in  vain,  till  at 
last  one  bolder  than  the  rest  seized  the  can, 
and  beginning  with  the  sheep-shearer  filled 
every  one's  horn.  The  strong  sparkling 
home-brewed  loosed  every  tongue.  For 
awhile  the  men  rested;  squatting  on  the 
ground,  each  brought  out  his  hunk  of  bread 
several  days  old,  and  accompaniment  of 
cold  pork,  or  "  flet  "  or  skim-milk  cheese. 

"  Now,  if  I  was  a  bacheldor"  (a  bachelor), 
quoth  Joe  Simmons,  like  Tom  Berrett  a 
bit  of  a  wag,  "  if,  as  I  was  a-sayin',  I  was 
a  bacheldor,  I*d  know  Where  to  go  a- 
courtin'." 

As  he  spoke  he  glanced  after  the  vanish- 
ing cotton  gown. 

"And  I  know  what  you'd  get.  Master 
Simmons,"  put  in  Tom  Berrett,  rubbing 
bis  right  ear,  ''a  good  tight  smack  like 
myself,  for  your  pains.  She's  a  high-flier 
is  Carrie,  and  bent  upon  being  made  a 
lady  of." 

"  And  that's  a  thing  easier  said  than 
done  too,  I  lay,"  added  Abraham  Wade,  the 
head  ploughman.  Like  Ephraim,  he  was 
an  austere  Methodist  and  given  to  quote 
Scripture.  "  Leastways,  if  a  mawther 
looks  to  be  asked  in  church,  not  to  have 
part  and  lot  with  painted  Jezebels,  them 
who  walk  with  stretched-forth  necks  and 
wanton  eyes,  mincing  as  they  go." 

"  You're  right  there.  Master  Wade,"  Tom 
went  on;  then  making  a  significant  grimace 
he  said,  "  and  if  I'm  not  considerable  out  o' 
my  reckonin*,  that  young  woman  we're  a 
speakin'  on  is  not  on  the  road  to  matrimony. 
Why,  Josh,  master's  backhouse  boy,  over- 
heard her  say  she  was  a-goin'  to  May  fair 
to-morrow  to  meet  a  gentleman." 

"  Then  she  won't  bring  us  a  can  of  beer 
this  time  twelvemonths,  that's  all  I  can 
say,"  was  the  other's  dry  rejoinder.  There- 
upon wiping  their  lips  on  their  coat-sleeves 


and  putting  aside  their  flat  baskets  called 
frails,  all  resumed  work,  the  head  plough- 
man remarking — 

"  You've  your  old  pains  in  your  joints, 
Ephraim,  I  lay;  you  look  good  tightly 
peakish,  all  of  a  sudden." 

**  There  be  things  worse  than  rheumatics 
that  come  upon  us  unawares.  Master 
Wade,"  was  the  reply.  With  a  sigh,  or  rather 
a  half-suppressed  groan,  he  took  up  his 
shears,  his  hands  firm  as  ever,  his  move- 
ments as  automatic,  only  deep  flushes  that 
came  and  went  and  alternating  pallor 
suggested  pain  or  emotion. 

When  the  long  bright  day  had  drawn  to 
a  close,  and  the  men  had  gone  home,  he 
lingered,  or  rather  hid  himself  in  the 
orchard.  Two  Unen-lines  would,  he  felt 
sure,  be  cleared  before  night,  and  who  but 
Carrie  would  clear  them  ? 

True  enough,  as  something  akin  to  twilight 
was  stealing  over  the  landscape,  as  one  by 
one  the  lighter  objects  became  dimly 
outlined  against  the  massed  greenery,  blos- 
soms of  pear  and  apple  tree  and  white 
linen  matching  the  grey  heavens,  a  tall, 
slim  figure  came  quickly  towards  the  drying- 
ground.  Singing  as  she  tripped  along, 
Carrie  was  soon  by  the  linen-lines  and 
briskly  enough  began  to  unpeg. 

"  Lor',  how  you  startled  me ;  are  you  a 
ghost  or  a  man  ?  "  she  cried,  as  Ephraim's 
gaunt  figure  suddenly  appeared  from  behind 
the  damson  trees. 

"  Man  and  ghost  both  in  a  sense,  young 
woman,"  was  the  reply;  "no  other  than 
your  mother's  husband.  You've  heard  of 
him,  I  suppose  ?  " 

The  sheep-shearer  was  far  from  intending 
to  be  stern  or  retributive.  Deep  pity  for 
another  rather  than  for  himself  now  un- 
mastered  him,  his  enforced  calm  looking 
like  hardness  and  reproach.  The  girl, 
evidently  misconceiving  his  attitude,  drew 
back  affironted. 

"  And  what,  I  should  Uke  to  know,  has 
that  to  do  with  me  ?  "  she  cried,  firing  up. 
"  Mother  was  laid  under  the  turf  long  ago, 
she  can't  hear  your  railing.  And  it's  no 
fault  of  mine  that  I'm  her  daughter  out  of 
wedlock.    I  didn't  ask  to  be." 

With  her  back  turned  to  him  she  con- 
tinued her  unpegging,  piece  after  piece 
quickly  filling  her  basket.  Ephraim  stood  by 
determined  upon  unburdening  himself,  but 
hardly  knowing  how  to  begin.  He  looked 
on  the  point  of  shedding  tears  from  sheer 
bewilderment.     Meantime,  unmoved,  only 
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stem  utterance  was  almost  immediately 
replaced  by  a  tenderness  even  more  im- 
pressive, a  tenderness  that  thrilled  this 
careless,  fortune-tossed,  friendless  girl  in 
every  fibre  of  her  being,  and  in  its  inten- 
sity only  to  be  compared  to  a  religious 
awakening. 

"  My  dear,"  the  sheep-shearer  began,  a 
tear  being  suppressed  with  every  word, 
*•  you'd  think,  I  daresay,  that  I'd  ha' 
run  miles  another  way  rather  than  stand 
here  a-speakin'  to  you  and  lookin'  at  you, 
but  angered  as  a  man  may  be  with  the 
"wedded  wife  who  deserts  him,  ready  as  he 
may  be  at  first  to  kill  her,  aye,  and  her 
partner  in  sin  too,  this  can't  last,  leastways 
when  he  cares  for  a  woman  as  I  cared  for 
vour  mother,  and  when  he  tries  to  act. 
up  to  the  Gospel  as  I've  always  tried  to 
do.  And  the  speakin'  image  of  her,  you, 
are,  my  dear,  as  I  took  her  to  church,  then 
innocent  as  a  new-bom  babe ;  and  when  I 
see'd  you  this  afternoon  and  heard  the 
chaps  say  that  you  was  a-goin'  to  the  fair 
with  a  gentleman " 

"They  shall  catch  it  for  meddlin'  and 
makin'with  my  affairs,"  she  cried,  moment-. 
arily  recalled  to  herself — the  pretty,  vain 
little  self  so  plumed  upon,  set  such  small 
store  by—"  I'll  just  teach  them  to  tittle- 
tattle  about  me." 

"  When  I  heard    that,"   Ephraim  con- 
tinued in  penetrating,  almost  heart-broken 


tones,  "  I   made    up   my  mind  to  waylay 
you,  to  go  on  my  bended  knees " 

Warring  against  her  better  self,  trying 
to  break  the  spell,  she  tossed  her  head 
defiantly. 

"  Well  worth  a-goin'  on  bended  knees  to 
such  as  me,  a  mawther  without  so  much  as 
a  name  to  bless  herself  with.  There,  let 
me  go,  do." 

"  You're  not  so  poor  as  many  another 
either,"  said  the  sheep-shearer,  now  weep- 
ing as  he  spoke.  "  I'm  but  a  working 
man,  my  dear,  but  I've  a  house  and  home 
and  a  heart-ful  of  love  awaitin'  you  there, 
love  I  haven't  known  what  to  do  with, 
all  these  long  years.  I  shall  think  on  you 
as  your  mother  was  When  we  walked 
together,  forgettin'  all  the  tribulation  that 
came  after.  And  have  you  thought  on 
another  thing?  The  wages  of  sin  is  death, 
the  wages  of  sin  is  death ;  have  naught  to 
do  with  that  gentleman  and  the  fair " 

Did  awe,  pity,  self-interest,  or  a  reproach 
that  was  hers  by  inheritance  now  turn  the 
scale?  Perhaps  Carrie  herself  could  not 
have  said,  but  bursting  into  tears  she  threw 
her  arms  around  the  old  man's  neck  with 
a  hearty — 

"  Said  and  done !  I  don't  want  to  lose 
my  character,  but  I'm  tired  of  belonging 
to  nobody,  and  I'll  do  my  duty  to  you  as  a 
daughter,  see  if  I  don't.  There,  come  along, 
and  speak  to  missus  about  my  leavin' !  " 


Slumber  Song: 


WHITE  aheep,  woolly  sheep, 
Drowsily  they  go. 
Winding  thorough  the  pasture  deep, 
Bleating  soft  and  low, 
Ba-bsut, 
Baa,  baa,  baa! 
Count  them  as  they  plod: 
Great  and  small,  they  travel  all 
To  the  fold  of  Nod. 
Elves  that  none  can  number, 
In  down  of  the  eider  shod, 
Are  bringing  flowers  of  slumber, 
Poppies  heavy  with  sltunber. 
Dropping  witii  dews  of  slumber, 
Up  from  the  fields  of  Nod. 
Nid,  nid,  nod! 
A  haze  is  o'er  the  sod: 
A  dusk  of  things — a  drowse  of  wings — 
You  lose  your  way  in  Nod. 


Grey  doves,  dridamy  doves, 
Hearken  how  they  woo : 
**Love  your  love,  your  love  that  loves 
Only,  only  you." 
Do,  do. 
Do  'e,  do ! 
Brooks  of  dreamland  flow, 
Half  in  drowse,  the  nodding  boughs 
Waver  to  and  fro. 
Elves  that  none  can  number, 
In  down  of  the  eider  shod. 
Are  bringing  flowers  of  slumber, 
Poppies  heavy  with  slumber, 
Dropping  witii  dews  of  slumber, 
Up  from  the  fields  of  Nod. 
Nid,  nid,  nod! 
A  haze  is  o'er  the  sod : 
A  dusk  of  things — a  drowse  of  wings- 
You  lose  your  way  in  Nod. 
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II.— Schools  for  the   Deaf 


THE  education  of  deaf  children  presents 
even  greater  ditQculties  than  the 
education  of  the  blind,  though  the 
conditions  of  the  problem  are  not  bo  gener- 
ally appreciated.  It  is  not  his  deafness, 
but  the  fact  that  he  has  no  language,  which 
BO  completely  isolates  the  deaf  child  from 
his  fellows  and  makes  him  so  difEcult  to 
teach.  He  does  not  know  the  names  of 
the  commonest  objeets,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  what  his  mental  processes  may  be, 


so  closely  does  thought  seem  to  be  related 
to  language. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  degrees  of 
deafness  among  school  children,  ^m  the 
slight  hardness  of  hearing  which  led  a  child 
to  describe  the  equator  as  "on  imaginar}- 
lion  running  round  the  earth,"  to  the  abso- 
lute deafneSB  which  cannot  hear  the  sbriUesl 
whistle  or  the  loudest  peal  of  thunder.  The 
children  for  whom  the  School  Board  has  lo 
make  provision  in  special  schools  are  those 
who  are  too  deaf  to  receive  instruction  in 
the  ordinary  schools.  There  are  about  six 
hundred  such  children  under  the  care  of 
the  London  School  Board,  and  of  these  the 
great  majority  are  con  genital  ly  deaf — so 
called  deaf  mutes — who  have  neither  hear- 
ing nor  language,  the  minqrity — about 
twelve  per  cent. — being  children  who  have 
become  deaf  after  acquiring  some  power  of 
speech,  and  who  may  or  may  not  have  a. 
little  hearing. 

The  age  of  compulsory  attendance  for  the 
deaf  is  from  seven  to  sisteen.  But  there 
are  several  children  at  the  deaf  centres  who 
areyounger  than  seven,  and  the  sooner  they 
begin  the  better.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
watch  the  first  steps  in  the  deaf  child's 
education.  The  methods  are  much  the 
same  at  all  the  centres,  hut  we  will  take  for 
our  example  the  deaf  centre  at  Cavendish 
Boad,  BaJbam,  where  they  ore  specially 
successful  with  little  children,  and  are  work- 
ing rather  more  on  kindergarten  lines  than 
at  some  of  the  other  schools. 

In  the  beginners'  class  we  find  six  or 
seven  httle  children  varying  in  age  from 
four  to  eight  years.  The  teacher  is  trying 
to  import  the  rudiments  of  language;  her 
object  is  to  enable  each  of  these  little 
children,  who  cannot  hear  a  single  sound, 
and  before  coming  to  school  had  no  ltuigua4:e 
whatever,  to  pronounce  all  the  sounds  in 
the  English  language,  and  to  recognise 
them  when  spoken  and  when  written.  A 
sufficiently  difficult  task,  yet,  thanks  to 
the  natural  imitatlveness  of  children,  less 
difficult  than  one  might  suppose.    The  child 
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bis     lips 


moves  hers,  and, 
putting  one  hand 
to  the  teacher's 
throat  and  an- 
other to  his  own, 
he  feeU  the  move- 
ments of  the  vocal 
organs  and  imi- 
tates them  with 
his  own.  A  mirror 


to     enable      the 
child  to  compare 
the  motion  of  his 
own      lips      with 
those    of    the 
teacher.     As   the 
Bound     is      pro- 
nounced the  letter 
or  letters    repre- 
senting     it     are 
written     on     the 
blackhoard.       As 
soon    as    a     few 
vowel    and    con- 
sonant sounds  are  known  they  are  com- 
bined to  form  words.     Thus,  the  teacher 
makes  the  hissing  sound  of  "  s,"  the  child 
does  the  same,  and  "  s  "  is  written  on  the 
blackboard;  "aw,"  says  the  teacher,  and 
the  child,  after  several  attempts,  perhaps, 
and  using  the  mirror  to  test  the  position  of 
the  Ups,  reproduces  the  sound  correctly,  and 
"aw"  is  written  on  the  board.   The  sotmds 
only,  not    the    names   of    the   letters,   are 
learned  at  this  stage.     The  two  sounds  are 
now  spoken  together,  and  a  now  word  has 
been  learned.     But  not  quite  ;  how  should 
a  deaf    child    know   what    a   "saw"   is? 
The  object  must  be  drawn  on  the  board, 
or,  better    still,    produced    and    handled. 
The    lesson    is    not    likely    then    to    be 
forgotten. 

As  soon  as  a  few  words  are  known,  they 
are  combined  to  form  sentences.  In  the 
next  class  sentence-making  is  going  on 
merrily,  and  here  something  like  a  con- 
versation is  possible,  though  it  has  to  be 
kept  within  ttie  limits  of  a  very  narrow 
vocabulary. 

All  sorts  of  pleasant  means  ore  devised 
for  making  the  language  lessons  Eigreeable 
M  well  OS  memorable.  The  conversations 
ceutre  round  objeotswhioh  can  be  seen  and 
handled,  and  as  far  as  possible  they  are 
illustrated  by  pantomimics  into  which  the 
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children  enter  with  much  spirit.  Part  of 
the  plaj'ground  is  laid  out  in  small  garden 
plots,  which  have  to  he  tended  and,  of 
course, talkedabout.  Silkworms  are  watched 
at  their  fascinating  occupation,  and  several 
birds  and  a  tame  rat  are  on  permanent  duty 
at  the  school.  Sometimes  a  child's  birth- 
day will  be  celebrated  by  a  tea  party; 
invitations  will  be  written  and  delivered, 
one  child  will  go  shopping,  and  the  feast 
will  be  partaken  of  with  conversation  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion. 

Drawing  and  various  manual  occupations 
designed  to  train  the  hand  and  eye  are  in- 
troduced from  the  beginning.  The  exercise- 
books  of  the  younger  children  contain  simple 
sentences  and  rough  pictures,  often  very 
interesting  and  amusing,  in  coloured  chalk. 
These  are  regarded  not  as  artistic  work,  but 
as  a  means  of  impressing  the  meaning  of 
the  words  written.  With  many  of  the  deaf 
children  drawing  soon  becomes  quite  a  mode 
of  expression,  a  useful  means  of  supplement- 
ing their  limited  vocabulsiry.  Even  very 
little  children  draw  flowers  from  nature,  and 
those  a  little  older  make  original  designs 
based  on  the  flower  forms.  They  also 
practise  modelling  in  clay,  and  at  Cavendish 
Boad  the  school  rat  has  more  than  onoe 
played  the  part  of  model  at  these  lessons. 
Altogether  the  artistic  work  of  the  deof 
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scliools  compareB  very  favourably  with  that 

of  the  ordinary  acbools. 
' '  It  is  pleasant  to  Bee  the  eager  intereBt  of 
the  children  in  their  work.  Speaking  must 
always  be  a  matter  of  more  or  less  effort  to 
the  deaf;  einging  is  to  them  the  natural 
and  easy  thing.  And  the  great  advantage 
of  teaching  speech  from  the  earliest  years 
is  seen  at  Cavendish  Boad  in  the  readiness 
of  some  of  the  children  to  speak  spontane- 
ously to  their  teachers,  and  even  to  the 
stranger  within  their  gates.  A  little  girl 
about  sis  years  of  age,  who  probably  had 
but  a  few  score  words  in  her  vocabulary. 


child,  meaning  that  she  had  toast.  Another 
said  that  she  bad  bad  for  a  birthday  present 
"  a  pail  and  a  sweep,"  meaning  a  broom.  It 
is  inevitable,  thereiore,  that  in  educatiooaJ 
attainments  the  deaf  child  should  remain 
for  years  far  behind  the  hearing  child  of  bis 
own  age.  Bat  the  gulf  between  them  is 
graduaSy  narrowed,  and  the  more  the  deaf 
child  advances  in  knowledge  of  language, 
the  greater  becomes  his  power  of  acquiring 
information. 

It  is  not,  however,  at  the  ordinary  day 
centre  that  we  can  now  see  the  highest 
development  of  the  deaf  work  under  the 
London 
School 
Board.  The 
work  is  being 
organised 
Bimilarly  to 
that  of  the 
blind  chil- 
dren, so  as 
to  give  the 
elder  scholars 
two  or  three 
yearsof  train- 
mg,  largely 
of  a  technical 


a  special 
residential 
school,  with 
the  object  of 
fitting  them 
for  definite 
occupations. 
The  school 
for  elder  boys 
was  opened 
at  Anerley  in 

buttonholed  me  as  soon  as  I  entered  the     January   1903,  that  for  elder  girls  is  to 

class-room,  and  pointing  proudly  to  her     be    opened    in    the    spring    of    1904    at 

straw  plaiting    said,    "Eva    made    it."     I      Wandsworth. 

noticed  too  that  some  of  the  children  were 
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talking  to  each  other  by  means  of  the 
though  without  sound. 

It  is  a  little  difBcult  to  reahse  how  heavy 


In  the  Anerley  school  there  are  fifty-five 
boarders  {presently  to  be  increased  to  sixty) 
and  about  twenty  day  scholars.  They  have 
been  gathered  from  the  deaf  centres  i 


a  task  lies  before  the  deaf  and  dumb  child  parts  of  London.    Here,  then,  one  may  see 

in    the    mere    acquisition    of    his    native  how  far  the  education  of  the  deaf  under  the 

language.    It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  far  London  School  Board  has  yet  gone.     It  is 

greater  difficulty  than  the  learning  of  a  very  interesting  to  watch  a  lesson   being 

foreignlanguage  would  be  to  a  bearing  child,  given  to  the  highest  class,  and  to  join  in 

The  mistakes  the  deaf  make  in  speaking  conversation  with  the  boys.     These  lads, 


and  writing  suggest,  to  some'  extent,  the 
nature  of  tSieir  difficulties.  Sentences  get 
distorted  and  words  curiously  misused.  "  I 
had  bread  and  fire  for  breakfast,"  said  one 
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)  ages  run  from  thirteen  to  sixteen, 
1  a  level  in  general  information,  I  am 


whose  t 

are  on  a  „ 

told,  with  the  fifth  standard  in  a  hearing 

school. 
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The  converBation  on  the  occasion  of  my  subjects  in  wbich  hearing  hoys  of  their  own 
visit  ranged  from  one  subject  to  another,  c^e  would  be  interested.  They  read  the 
and  it  beoamo  evident  that  the  boys  v»ere  lips  of  the  teacher  with  wonderful  ease  and 
pretty  closely  in  touch  with  most  of  the      accuracy,  and  there  is  very  little  difGoulty 

now  owing  to  re- 
stricted vocabu- 
lary. The  visitor, 
especially  if  he 
be  a  bearded  or 
mustachioed  per- 
son, is  not  read 
so  easily  as  the 
teacher,  but  even 
he  finds  it  pos- 
sible to  take  a 
fair  share  in  the 
conversation. 
Most  of  the  boys 
read  the  news- 
papers, and  some 


read  standard 
books  with  in- 
terest. One  bright 
lad  in  the  class 
had  started  writ- 
ing a  story,  the 
title  of  which  at 
least  is  note- 
worthy. It  was 
to  be  a  story 
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about  Siberia,  and  was  to  be  called  "  The 
Land  of  a  Thousand  Borrows."  It  muet 
not  be  supposed  from  his  choice  of  a  sub- 
ject that  the  young  author  is  of  a  preter- 
Daturally  melancholy  disposition.  On  the 
contrary,  his  normal  demeanour  seems  to  be 
cheerful  to  the  vei^e  of  hilarity. 

It  is,  however,  the  technical  and  trade 
instruction  which  gives  to  the  Anerley  school 
its  distinctive  character.  It  is  felt  that 
since  it  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
even   for  the  hearing  lad  to  get  a  good 


spends,  as  a  rule,  three  half-days  a  week  in 
the  workshops,  during  his  second  year  five, 
and  during  his  third  year  seven  half-days. 
The  trades  taught  are  tailoring,  shoemaking, 
woodwork  and  metalwork,  and  others  will 
be  added  later  on.  The  instructors  are 
practical  mechanics,  and  the  instruction 
given  is  on  distinctly  trade  lines,  thus  differ- 
ing from  that  given  in  the  ordinsjy  manual 
training  centres.  All  explanations  are  given 
orally,  so  that  the  work  of  the  shops  as 
well  as  of  the  school-room  ministers  to  the 


situation  when  he  leaves  school,  the  deaf 
lad  will  have  a  very  poor  chance  indeed 
unless  he  have  some  special  qualifications 
which  will  to  some  extent  make  up  for  his 
physical  disability.  It  may  not  be  possible 
m  the  time  devoted  to  trade  instruction  in 
the  school  to  make  a  boy  a  thoroughly 
expert  workman,  but  he  may  well  attain 
sufBcient  skill  to  make  him  very  useful  in  a 
workshop ;  he  may  gain  a  grasp  of  the 
principles  of  his  trade,  become  familiar  with 
its  technical  terms,  and  so  be  able  without 
difficulty  to  receive  instructions  and  explana- 
tions from  the  employer  or  foreman. 

During  his  first  year  at  Anerley  a  boy 
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pupil's  progress  in  speech  and  lip-reading. 

The  Anerley  school  is  the  first  of  the 
kind  in  England,  and  is  therefore  to  a  great 
extent  experimental.  The  services  of  a  very 
able  and  experienced  head-master  have  been 
secured,  and  the  Board  evidently  deter- 
mined that  there  should  he  no  risk  of  failure 
through  any  niggardliness  in  the  matter  of 
equipment,  for  the  planning  and  furnishing 
of  the  school  are  on  the  most  lavish  scale. 
Attendance  at  this  particular  school  must, 
of  course,  be  voluntary;  hut  any  reluctance 
parents  may  have  to  sending  their  sons 
to  a  boarding-school  generally  disappears 
after  a  visit  of  inspection  to  Anerley.    The 
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residential  part  of  the 
buildings  consists  of  four 
cottage  bomes,  named 
after  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  London  School 
Board  —  the  Lawrence, 
Beay,  Moberly,  and  Stan- 
ley homes.  Each  ac- 
commodates fifteen  boys, 
and  is  in  chaise  of  a 
"  mother."  The  daily  life 
is  modelled,  as  far  as  may 
be,  on  that  of  a  well- 
ordered  home  rather  than 
of  an  institution.  Five 
boys  sleep  in  each  of  the 
bright,  clean  bedrooms, 
and  every  boy  has  his 
own  comfortable  spring- 
mattressed  bed.  The  boys 
willingly  help  with  the 
housework,  and  there  is  a 
healthy  rivalry  between 
the  honses,  so  that  the 
Lawrence  boys  cannot  go  di.nnek  a 

to  school,  happily,  with  the 
consciousness  that  the  Stanley  door-knocker 
is  more  brilliantly  polished  than  theirs,  nor 
can  the  Stanley  boys  tolerate  the  thought 
that  the  Beay  common  -  room  is  more 
tastefully  decorated  than  their  own. 

There  is  a  fine  playing-field  in  which 
cricket  and  football  are  vigorously  pursued, 
and  the  school-hall  is  fitted  as  a  gymnasium 
— the  finest  gymnasium  in  any  London 
Board  School,  and  one  which  many  second- 
ary schools  would  be  proud  to  possess.  The 
school  has  its  annual  sports  day,  and  visits 
are  paid  to  a  neighbouring  swimming-bath. 
The  results  of  this  ample  provision  for 
athletics  and  physical  training  are  seen  in 
the  vigorous,  sturdy  figures  and  alert  de- 
meanour of  most  of  the  boys.  Beyond  the 
playing-field  isalat^e  garden,  which  supplies 
the  school  with  vegetables,  and  in  which 
plots  of  ground  for  flower-gardens  are 
assigned  to  such  of  the  boys  as  care  to 
cultivate  them. 

.\t  the  school  for  elder  girls,  which  is  to 
be  opened  at  Wandsworth  Common,  it  is 
proposed  to  teach  dressmaking  on  artistic 
lines  and  millinery,  in  the  hope  that  some 
of  the  girls  will  be  able  to  find  employment 
on  leaving  school  in  good  West  End  shops. 
GitU  who  lack  the  taste  and  artistic  capacity 
for  such  work  will  be  taught  laundry  work, 
and  other  occupations  may  be  introduced 
later  on. 


Such  is  the  scheme  for  the  deaf  child  of 
ordinary  capacity :  the  day  centre  up  to  the 
age  of  thirteen,  followed  by  three  years  at  a 
residential  school,  where  special  attention 
is  given  to  technical  work.  But  there  are 
some  unfortunate  children  for  whom  this 
curriculum  is  impossible.  Their  mental 
capacity  is  below  par,  or  perhaps  some 
other  physical  infirmity  is  added  to  deaf- 
ness. What  is  to  be  done  with  such 
children  ?  They  get  little  good  at  the  ordin- 
ary deaf  schools,  and  their  presence  tends 
to  retard  the  progress  of  the  brighter 
children.  Yet  they  are  capable  of  receiving 
some  degree  of  education,  and  the  difficulty 
of  imparting  it  does  not  relieve  the  educa- 
tional authority  of  its  duty  to  these  un- 
fortunates. Since  October  1902  special 
provision  has  been  made  for  them  at  a 
residential  school  in  Homerton.  Here  are 
gathered  all  the  deaf  children  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  are  incapable  of  benefit- 
ing by  the  teaching  of  the  ordinary  deaf 
schools. 

It  is  a  pathetic  little  company  of  boys 
and  girls  of  all  ages  from  six  to  sixteen — 
about  forty  of  them  in  all.  Every  child  is 
a  difficult  case,  but  nearly  every  one  presents 
a  different  kind  of  difficulty.  Every  child 
is  a  separate  problem  in  pedagogics  and 
psychology,  and  consequently,  of  course, 
requires  individual  attention.  The  task  of 
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the  liead-mastor  md  matroD,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  G.  Barnes,  and  of  the  other  teachers,  is 
— one  would  suppose — anytbini:  but  an 
enviable  one.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Barnes  is 
endowed  with  a  very  large  measure  of  the 
Mark  Tapley  spirit,  and  his  cheerfulness 
and  energy  are  infectious.  The  more  de- 
pressing the  conditions  of  vrork,  the  greater 
the  credit  for  being  jolly ;  the  duller  the 
child,  the  more  cheering  are  the  faint 
gleams  of  intelligence  wmch  the  teachers 
are  able  to  evoke.  For  though  none  of 
these  children  will  make  a  bright  Bcholar, 
and  few  probably  will  ever  earn  their  own 


THE  OYHMAIiinU,  ANEKLKY 

living,  yet  much  may  be  done  to  brighten 
and  elevate  their  lives.  Borne,  when  they 
first  come  to  the  school,  are  little  better 
than  animals — speechless,  helpless,  an- 
moral,  the  reasoning  faculties  dormant,  the 
conscience  unenlightened.  But  give  them 
good  food,  a  comfortable  and  happy  home, 
and  continual  occupation,  and  by  degrees 
the  most  degraded  become  self-respecting, 
acquire  nice  habits,  take  an  interest  in  life, 
show  themselves  anxious  to  please,  display 
some  mental  activity  and  some  manual 
skill,  though  but  the  most  crude,  begin  to 
communicate  vrith  their  companions  and 
their  teachers ;  in  a  word,  are  raised  from 
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the  animal  to  the  human  level.  Snoh  is 
the  work  of  this  Homerton  school,  and 
here,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  pedantic 
allegiance  to  the  oral  or  any  other  system 
of  teaching;  any  and  every  means  ore 
adopted  by  which  the  inteUigence  can  be 
awakened  and  instruction  impariied- 

The  deaf  work  m  London  has  suffered 
somewhat  in  the  past  from  want  of  oni- 
formity  and  continuity  of  orgamaattCHi.  It 
will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  AhI 
the  present  thorough  organisation,  whit^  is 
very  largely  the  outcome  of  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  B.  P.  Jones,  the  Board's  Superintend- 
ent  of 
Deaf  and 
Blind 
sohools, 
has  only 
juab  been 
complet- 
ed.  It, 
m  n  B  t 
therefore 
be  three 
or  four 
years 
hence  be- 
fore it  will 
be  pos- 
sible to 
speak 
from  full 
experi- 
ence of 
the  effi- 
cacyofthe 
present 
system. 
When  a 
fair  nnm- 
ber  of 
boys  at 
Anerley  and  girls  at  Wandsworth  have 
completed  their  three  years  of  training 
and  taken  their  place  in  the  industrial 
world;  when  the  ordinary  day  centres, 
relieved  from  the  specially  difficult  cases, 
have  had  a  chance  to  do  their  best  with 
the  intelligent  children  from  six  to  thirteen 
years  of  age ;  and  when  the  poor  weaklings 
have  been  subjected  for  several  years  to 
the  gracious  and  stimulating  influences  of 
the  Homerton  home,  the  successors  of  the 
London  School  Board  will  be  able  to  esti- 
mate rightly  the  value  of  the  work  done  by 
the  Board  on  behalf  of  the  deaf  children 
of  London. 


A  Visit  to  the  Great  Wall  of  China  and 

the  Ming  Tombs 

(Shortly  before  the  Siege  of  Peking  Legations  in  1900) 


BY  ANTOINETTE   DUTHOIT 


COUNTRY  travelling  in  China,  although 
a  strange  experience  to  those  who  are 
only  familiar  with  the  prosaic  speed  of 
railway  journeys  in  Western  lands,  is  all  the 
more  attractive  because  of  its  novelty.     So 
at  least  I  thought  when  starting  on  a  lovely 
spring  morning,  to  visit  the  Great  Wall  of 
China  and  the  Ming  Tombs,  thirty  or  forty 
miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Peking.     Our 
party  was  but  seven  in  number,  and  we  were 
only  to  be  away  four  days,  yet  judging  by 
the  numerous  attendants  and  the  elaborate 
preparations  for  the  start  from  the  **  Hdtel  de 
Peking,"  the  uninitiated  might  well  have 
concluded   that  we  were  to  dwell  in  the 
wilderness  for  as  many  weeks ;  for  in  China 
the  would-be  traveller  into  the  country  must 
carry  with  him  all  the  necessaries  of  life — 
or  do  without  them.    Food  and  water,  bed- 
ding and  blankets,  table  furniture ;  even  a 
stove  and  cooking  utensils  must  be  provided, 
as  the  barest  of  bare  rooms  in  native  inns  is 
the  only  accommodation  to  be  met  with  en 
route,  and  the  pack-donkeys,  loaded  with 
^^g^6  as  well  as  the  Peking  carts  filled  to 
overflowing,  were  highly  important  items  of 
our  equipment.   The  ladies  travelled  each  in 
a  mule-litter,  which  is  somewhat  like  a  large 
sedan  chair,  the  upper  part  of  the  sides  and 
front  being  opened  or  closed  at  will.     Borne 
by  two  mules  fastened  between  the  strong 
wooden  shafts,  one  in  front  and  the  other 
behind,  it  travels  sedately  at  the  pace  of 
three  or  four  miles  an  hour,  a  muleteer  in 
charge  (mostly  asleep)   riding    a    donkey 
alongside.     If  properly  "  spread  **  with  the 
niattresses  and  cushions,  so  indispensable  at 
night  in  the  Chinese  inns,  the  mule-litter  is 
very  comfortable,  when  one  has  become 
accustomed  to  the  alternate  swaying  and 
jerking  motion  caused  by  the  pecuUar  step 
of  the  mules  in  walking.     The  blue-hooded 
carts  drawn  by  mules  driven  tandem,  the 
red  and  blue  mule-litters,  and  the  servants 
in  flowing  gowns,  their  glossy  queues  hang- 
ing from  beneath  large  flapping  sun-hats, 
together  with    pack-animals,   and    riding- 
donkeys  with   ttieir  gay  pack-saddles  and 


collars  of  merrily  jingling  bells,  formed  an 
essentially  Eastern  and  very  pictiuresque 
procession. 

It  was  only  4.30  a.m.,  but  the  streets  were 
full  of  life  as  we  passed  through  the  city  to 
one  of  the  great  Western  Gates.  From  this 
point  the  way  lay  for  miles  along  sandy 
tracks  across  the  vast  plain  on  which 
Peking  is  built.  For  the  occupants  of  the 
mule-litters,  at  least,  this  first  part  of  the 
journey  was  scarcely  exhilarating,  enveloped 
as  we  were  in  clouds  of  sand  kicked  up  by 
the  mules,  with  an  Eastern  sun  beating 
down  on  the  tops  and  sides  of  the  litters, 
making  the  heat  almost  insufferable  within. 
Halting  only  occasionally  for  rest  and  re- 
freshment at  quaint,  though  uninviting-look- 
ing wayside  inns,  we  journeyed  on  through- 
out the  day,  and  if  the  plain  itself  was  some-' 
what  monotonous,  there  was  always  much  of 
native  interest  all  around.  Often  on  either 
side  of  the  dusty  track  lay  far-stretching 
fields  of  rich-springing  grain  crops,  melon 
fields  and  orchards,  for  the  Chinese  peasant 
is  imrivalled  as  an  agriculturist,  thrifty,  in- 
dustrious, resourceful;  by  nature  law-abid- 
ing and  peace-loving,  he  only  wishes  to  be 
left  in  peace  to  the  cultivation  of  his  land, 
and  perhaps  none  have  suffered  more 
severely  during  the  late  troubles  than  the 
uncomplaining  Chinese  peasantry. 

Crowds  of  picturesque  blue-garbed  vil- 
lagers gathered  by  the  roadside  to  gaze 
at  us  as  we  passed  through  the  viUages,  for 
the  foreigner  is  regarded  with  wonder  and 
awe,  as  a  remarkable  and  possibly  danger- 
ous curiosity.  Children  fled  terrified  and 
screaming  from  one's  most  conciliatory 
smiles,  to  hide  behind  their  parents,  and 
mothers  hastily  covered  their  infants*  eyes 
at  our  approach,  lest  the  evil  eye  of  the 
foreigner  should  chance  to  rest  upon  them. 
In  every  village,  however  poor,  the  Temple 
was  always  a  conspicuous  object,  and  within 
it  in  all  probability  would  be  ifound  some 
splendid  specimen  of  bronze-casting  in  the 
shape  of  an  incense  altar,  or  other  sacred 
emblem. 
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The  leisurely  Mongol  caravans  passing 

by  were  objects  of  never-failing  interest, 
and  one  was  never  tired  of  watching  the 
long  trains  of  some  fifty  heavily- laden 
Bactrian  camels,  as  they  sailed  slowly  and 
majestically  along  in  "strings"  of  six  or 
seven,  casting  evil,  suspicious  glances  on  the 
foreigners  from  vicious  half-closed  eyes. 
All  the  beasts  seem  ever  to  share  the 
natives'  dislike  of  the  foreigner,  and  it  was 
highly  entertaining  to  watch  our  donkeys' 
efforts  to  unseat  their  riders — other  means 
failing,  by  rolhng  on  the  ground — and  to  see 
the  mules'  evident  delight  when  they  had 
succeeded  in  upsetting  the  litters  and  turn- 
ing us  out— which  they  did  sufficiently 
often. 

It  was  getting  towards  evening  when  we 
descried  the  welcome  outline  of  the  north- 
western hills,  and  knew  that  Nankow  was 
within  reasonable  distance.  This  was  the 
walled  town  at  the  foot  of  the  famous 
Nankow  pass,  where  we  were  to  halt  and 
stay  the  night.     But  when  we  did  arrive, 


weary  from  the  long  day's  journey,  how 
truly  appalling  was  the  sight  of  our  strangtr 
quarters.     An  enclosed  inn-yard  in  which 
pandemonium    reigned ;    hoys    and     men, 
mules,   ponies,   donkeys,   dogs  and    fowls 
swelling  the  chorus,  and  apparently  vying 
with  each  other  as  to  which  could  make  the 
most  noise.     On  either  side  of  the  enclosure 
rough  stalls  and  mangers  provided  stabling 
for  the  animals,  and  at  the  extreme  end  on 
a  slightly  raised  platform   stood    the    tnn 
itself,  a  long,  low  building,  with  the  usuaJ 
ornamental  roof,  broad  eaves,  and    lattice 
frontage,    from    which    ineffectual    double- 
leaved  doors  opened  straight  into  the  room-' 
from  the  inn-yard.     The  interior  was  rough. 
bare,  and  not  too  clean.     The  best  guest- 
room only  boasted  of  a  wooden  table,  anii 
benches  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  uneven 
stone  floor.     One  end  of  it  was  taken  u[j 
from  wall  to  wall  by  the  "  kang  "  or  brick 
bed,  a  hollow  bnck  platform,  under  whicli 
a  charcoal  fire  is  lighted  in  winter,  the  fumes 
being   supposed  to  escape  by  a  flue  com- 
municating with  the  open  air.     Ai 
lirst  sight  it  was  not  encouraging  to 
find  that  we  ladies  must  make  the 
best  of  it  as  a  common  bedstead. 
but  the  inimitable  Chinese  "boys" 
quickly  spread  inviting-looking  lieds 
upon  it  side  by  side,  with  the  litter 
furnishings,  and  as  it  was  happilv 
too  warm  to  need  the  charcoal  fire. 
there  was  no  fear  of  suffocation  by 
the  fumes,  which  generally  do  not 
escape   in   the   well-regulated   way 
expected  of  them. 

The  ornamental  lattice  frontage 
was  covered  vrith  a  tough  native 
paper  on  the  inside,  affording  the 
sole  protection  from  wind,  weather, 
and  inquisitive  Chinese,  who  delight 
to  poke  holes  in  it  to  "  look  see  " 
what  is  going  on  inside. 

But  novelty  is  rarely  without  its 
charm— and  never  have  I  slept 
more  soundly  than  during  that  fir^i 
night  in  a  Chinese  inn,  despite  the 
brick  bed  and  the  tumult  outside, 
which  bid  fair  to  continue  all  night, 
and  which  was  certainly  raging 
furiously  at  four  o'clock  the  next 
morning  when  we  awoke  to  prepare 
for  an  early  start. 

An    almost    magical    change    of 

scenery  lay    before   us,  when  sood 

after     daybreak     we     entered     the 

N  lovely  and  romantic  Nankow  pass, 
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luxuriant  with  flowers  and  foliage.  Grand 
rugged  hille  rose  on  either  side,  as  we 
followed  a  winding,  gradually  ascending 
road  by  the  side  of  a  wide  river-bed,  then 
quite  dry.and  covered  with  massive  botilders 
and  great  gleaming  white  stones.  The  road 
was  fairly  alive  with  traffic,  mostly  tending  in 
one  direction,  on  the  way  from  Mongolia  to 
the  busy  mart  vrithin  the  Chinese  capital. 
Hundreds  of  carts,  hlue-hooded  or  lightly- 
roofed  with  matting,  and  filled  with  travel- 
lers or  merchandise,  lumbered  leisurely 
along,  as  well  as  numberless  trolley  carts 
loaded  with  all  kinds  of  country  produce  ; 
heavily-freighted,  squeaking  wheelbarrows 
slowly  trundled  ou,  and  coolies,  always  at  a 
jog-trot,  bore  their  various  loads  slung  at 
each  end  of  bamboo  poles  balanced  across 
the  shoulder.  There  were  handsome  buflf- 
coloured  Mongolian  ponies,  with  long  white 
manes  and  tails, and  ornamented  forelocks; 
droves  of  heavily-laden  pack-mules,  and 
droves  of  donkeys  too,  with  burdens  in- 
geniously disposed  in  the  ends  of  long  sacks, 
and  crossed  so  that  they  hung  with  equally 
distributed  weight  ou  either  side.  The  little 
animals  trotted  steadily  on,  regardless  of 
their  drovers,  who,  like  my  muleteer, 
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managed  to  sleep  peacefully  as  tfaey  rode 
along  I 

Herds  of  black  swine,  and  flocks  of  white 
long-haired  sbeep  were  continually  driven 
by,  and  oftentimes  seemingly  moving  stacks 
of  brushwood  or  straw  bore  down  upon 
us,  although  close  inspection  discovered  a 
minute  donkey  between  two  sheaves.  As  the 
sheaves  met  at  the  top,  projected  in  front, 
and  trailed  on  the  ground  behind,  there  was 
not  much  donkey  to  be  seen,  nothing  indeed 
but  the  nose  and  the  forefeet.  Delightfully 
picturesque,  too,  were  the  groups  of  Tibetan 
travellers,  with  their  bright-faced,  attractive- 
looking  women.  Now  and  again  the  traffic 
was  so  dense  that  we  had  to  halt  until  the 
road  was  clear,  especially  as  it  became 
narrower  higher  up  the  pass.  The  impres- 
sion left  on  my  mind  is  of  a  never-ceasing, 
fascinating  procession  of  life  and  colour, 
streaming  down  amongst  the  hills  ;  some- 
times appearing  in  the  distance  vrinding 
along  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pass, 
now  crossing  the  river-bed,  then  advancing, 
meeting,  passing  us  by. 

A  few  miles  up  the  pass  from  Nanko^ 
stands  the  remarkable  Chii  Yung-Kwan 
archway,  built  in  the  thirteenth  century 
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by    Genkhis     Khan,     the    great     Tartar 
monarch. 

Above  the  archway,  on  the  outside,  are 
some  very  quaint  earrings,  and  within  there 
are  some  equally  quaint  ones  in  lower  relief ; 
but  chief  in  importance  and  interest  are  some 
famous  iuBcriptions,  of  very  special  value, 
which  archeeologists   and   scholars  of   all 
nationalities  have  travelled  far  to  see,  and 
which  are  similar  in  philological  value   to 
those  of  the  Bosetta  Stone.     They  present 
the  same  version,  in  six  languages,  of  two 
Buddhist  invocations,  one  on  each  side  of 
the    archway.      The    original    Sanskrit    is 
carved  in  large  characters  along  the    top, 
and  of  the  other  five  languages,  the  Chinese, 
Mongolian  and  Tibetan  are  easily 
recognised ;   the    Ouigour   (ancient 
Manchurian)  and  Tangut  are  beyond 
the  ken  of  any  but  Oriental  scholars. 
Of  the  principal  can-ings  within  the 
arch,  those  on  the  root  represent  the 
five  Celestial  Buddhas,  and  the  four 
gigantio  figures  just  inside  at  each 
comer  are  the  four  great  guardian 
kings  with  which  one  is  so  familiar 
at  the  entrance  of  every  Buddhist 
temple     in      China  —  the      White 
Guardian  of  the   East,  the  Green 
Guardian  of  the   South,   the  Bed 
Guardian   of   the    West,   and   the 
Yellow    Guardian    of    the    North. 
The  symbolical   carvings  without, 
above  the  archway,  are  intended  to 
represent  the  "  triumph  of  Buddhist 
enlightenment  over  the  powers  of 
darkness,      tvpified      by       serpent 
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dragons  coiled  in  scrolled  clouds." 
Though  keenly  interested  in  es- 
amining  this  unique  structure,  I 
unfortunately  knew  but  little  about 
it  at  the  time,  and  I  am  indebted  to 
Dr.  Bushel),  late  of  Peking,  for  the 
details  of  this  explanation. 

It  was  just  beyond  this  sjchway 
that  we  caught  the  first  Impressive 
sisht  of  the  Great  Wall,  high  on  the 
hills  above  us,  the  crenelated  battle- 
ments showing  in  clear  sharp  out- 
lines against  the  blue  sky.  Ho? 
strange  and  wonderful  a  link  it 
seemed  with  the  far,  far-away  past : 
in  its  very  conception  old-world  and 
romantic,  for  It  was  built,  not  to 
defend  a  city,  but  a  vast  nation 
from  the  devastating  inroads  of 
Tartar  hordes. 

Sixteen  hundred  miles  long,  and 
twenty-five  feet  high  and  wide,  this  stupen- 
dous structure  was  the  work  of  Ch'in  Shih 
Huang,  the  first  universal  Emperor  of 
China,  two  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era ;  and,  like  all  colossal  monuments  of  the 
Eastern  world,  it  was  carried  on  by  forced 
labour  at  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  human  life. 
The  Chinese  have  on  record  that  every  third 
man  in  the  empire  was  drafted  and  forced 
to  build,  while  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
lost  their  lives ;  It  was,  they  say,  "  the 
annihilation  of  a  generation,"  adding,  as  II 
in  justification,  "  but  the  salvation  of  a 
thousand." 

It  is  indeed  an  amazing  sight  to  see  the 
Wall  winding  its  way  along  the  summits  of 
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the  bills,  sweeping  down  into  the  valleys, 
aBceoding  the  heights.  Fine  embattled 
towers,  serving  the  double  purpose  of  watch- 
towers  and  bastions,  occur  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  now  and  again  we  passed 
through  strongly- guarded  passes  viith  two 
massive  stone  gateways  perhaps  fifty  yards 
apart,  branches  of  the  Wall  descenmng  the 
hills  abruptly  on  either  side  to  join  them. 
The  great  double- leaved,  iron-plated  doors 
were  thrown  wide  open,  and  must  have 


back  was  the  only  aitemative.  There 
groups  of  gaily  -  dressed  women  peered 
curiously  at  us  from  a  safe  distance,  and 
the  usual  crowd  of  men  gathered  about  us, 
until  one  of  the  party  produced  a  camera, 
when  they  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  for  well 
they  knew  about  the  evil  spirits  concealed 
inside  it.  One  man  with  a  refined  intellect- 
ual face,  whose  picture  was  much  desired, 
was  as  wily  as  a  mosquito  in  evading  the 
range  of  the  camera. 


remained  unclosed  for  long  ages ;  the  top 
of  the  Wall,  flE^ged  with  broken  stone,  was 
overgrown  with  weeds,  and  everywhere 
were  grievous  signs  of  ruin  and  decay. 
But  yet  the  marvel  rather  is  that  it  should 
be-so  far  intact.  There  has  been  no  use  for 
it,  siace  for  centuries  the  opposing  nations 
have  been  united,  while  no  attempt  is  made 
to  keep  it  in  repair.  And  it  has  stood  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years  I 

We  had  planned  to  picnic  on  the  top  of 
the  Wall,  but  sudden  heavy  rains  made  it 
impossible,  and  a  Chinese  inn  on  the  way 


We  reached  Nankow  by  sundown,  and 
the  following  day  was  to  be  devoted  to 
the  Ming  Tombs.  Leaving  by  five  o'clock, 
the  morning  was  yet  well  advanced  before 
we  saw  the  beautiful  yellow  porcelain  roof- 
tiles  of  the  Tombs,  glistening  in  the  sun- 
light amongst  the  trees,  at  the  foot  of  the 
distant  hills. 

The  Ming  dynasty  was  the  last  Chinese 
dynasty  to  hold  sway  over  the  empire. 
There  were  seventeen  Emperors  of  the 
Ming  line,  which  extended  over  a  period  of 
nearly  three  hundred  years,  its  overthrow 
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being  brought  about  by  a  terrible  and  wide- 
spread rebellion,  originating  in  Shensi. 
Emboldened  by  repeated  and  brilliant  suc- 
cesses, one  of  the  chief  rebel  leaders  marched 
northwards,  conquering  as  he  went,  to  attack 
the  capital.  When  he  arrived  at  Peking, 
one  of  the  Southern  Gates  was  thrown  open 
by  a  traitor,  and  the  rebels  surged  in, 
ruthlessly  setting  fire  to  the  city  in  every 
direction.  On  hearing  this  fatal  news  the 
Emperor  ascended  the  Mei-shan  (Coal-hill), 
an  artificially-made  eminence  north  of  the 
Palace,  which  commands  a  view  of  the  whole 
city ;  and  seeing  the  destructive  flames  leap- 
ing upwards  on  every  side,  he  returned  to 
the  Palace  in  deep  distress.  Early  the  next 
morning,  with  but  one  remaining  faithful 
follower,  he  ascended  the  hill  again.  Writ- 
ing a  few  words  there  with  his  own  blood, 
to  the  effect  that  this  calamity  was  a 
punishment  from  heaven  for  his  want  of 
virtue,  he  concluded  with  a  pathetic  appeal 
to  the  enemy  on  behalf  of  his  subjects,  and 
hung  himself  with  his  silken  girdle. 

Unable  to  cope  with  the  rebels,  the 
Chinese  called  upon  the  Manchus  to  help 
them,  a  step  which  proved  fatal  to  the  old 
dynasty.  In  a  short  time  the  Manchu 
T'Sing  dynasty  was  formally  inaugurated, 
and  the  present  Emperor,  Kwang  Su,  is  the 
twelfth  sovereign  of  the  line. 

The  justly-celebrated  and  beautiful  Ming 
Tombs  near  Peking  are  the  mausolea  of 
thirteen  of  the  Ming  Emperors. 

They  are  approached  by  a  remarkable 
avenue  of  great  stone  figures,  all  monoliths. 
Elephants,  lions,  camels  and  fabulous 
animals,  placed  at  regular  intervals,  form  the 
longer  part,  and  at  the  end  near  the  tombs 
are  four  pairs  of  gigantic  statues  of  civil  and 
military  mandarins ;  the  presence  of  all  these 
strange  figures  being  supposed  to  suggest 
their  existence  in  the  spirit  world,  in  the 
service  of  the  dead  monarchs.  The  avenue 
is  entered  through  a  magnificent  marble 
"pai'lou,"  or  memorial  arch.  A  little  beyond 
this  entrance  is  a  red,  golden-roofed  paviUon 
with  open  archways  on  the  four  sides,  in 
which  stands  a  colossal  tortoise  cenotaph  of 
marble,  bearing  inscriptions  in  Chinese  and 
Mongolian,  eulogies  of  Yung  Lo,  third 
Emperor,  whose  tomb  is  generally  under- 
stood to  be  the  finest  of  the  thirteen.  Close 
by  stand  some  curiously-winged  marble 
columns  covered  with  mythical  carvings, 
and  then  begin  the  long  lines  of  mono- 
liths, guarded  by  hills  on  either  side.  A 
paved  way  of  at  least  half  a  mile  in  length, 
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leading  across  a  fine  but  ruinous  marble 
bridge,  lay  between  the  end  of  the  avenue  and 
the  Tombs ;  the  long  intermediate  distance 
being  indicative  of  the  highest  possible  rank. 

At  the  entrance-gate  of  Yung  Lo's  Tomb, 
a  long  parley  ensued  with  the  gate-keeper, 
which  we  left  discreetly  with  exaggerated 
indifference  to  one  of  the  Chinese  "  boys/' 
and  finally  the  doors  were  thrown  open  and 
we  entered  the  first  great  court.  The 
"  Tomb "  includes  several  acres  of  land, 
enclosed  within  high  walls  and  divided  into 
a  series  of  courts  lying  one  beyond  the 
other,  with  porcelain-roofed  halls,  gateways, 
pavilions,  and  porcelain  pagodas ;  for  as  if 
in  pursuance  of  the  idea  already  suggested 
with  regard  to  the  stone  figures,  the  Royal 
Tomb  is  constructed  on  the  same  plan  as 
the  Palace. 

The  Great  Hall  standing  between  the 
second  and  third  courts  is  a  magniiicen: 
building,  and  opens  upon  either  court  by 
three  large  doorways  exactly  similar  and 
opposite  to  each  other.  It  contains  the 
entombed  monarch's  "  spiritual  tablet,"  set 
upon  a  canopied  throne,  richly  carved  and 
gilded,  a  table  vdth  various  sacred  emblems 
standing  before  it.  The  ceiling  is  com- 
posed of  hundreds  of  decorative  square 
panels,  showing  gold  dragons  on  a  blue 
ground;  but  in  every  other  respect  this 
vast  interior  impresses  one  with  its 
dignified  simplicity,  and  the  numerous 
pillars  which  support  the  massive  roof 
are  simple  trunks  of  teak,  each  six  feet 
in  diameter  and  fifty  feet  high.  It  took 
many  years  to  bring  these  enormous  trunks 
by  sea,  in  junks,  from  Siam,  and  to  float 
them  on  rafts  up  the  Grand  Canal  and  the 
Peiho  to  Peking,  from  whence  they  had 
still  to  be  carried  with  immense  labour  over 
nearly  fifty  miles  of  the  plain  of  Chi-li,  before 
the  Emperor's  tomb  was  reached. 

On  the  outside  the  shapely  double  roofs 
of  yellow  porcelain  project  over  painted 
fa9ades,  in  which  the  most  brilliant  colours 
are  daringly  blended  with  surprisingly 
beautiful  effect.  Triple  flights  of  marble 
steps,  with  central  slabs  presenting  carvings 
of  imperial  dragons,  lead  to  the  great  door- 
ways; and  three  tiers  of  marble  terraces, 
with  carved  balustrades,  surround  the  build- 
ing. Partial  signs  of  neglect  are  apparent 
not  only  in  the  fallen  heaps  of  broken 
porcelain,  but  in  the  grass  and  creepers 
springing  up  amongst  the  terraces  and  roof 
tiles;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  in  fair  preserva- 
tion, notvdthstanding  its  centuries  of  age. 
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Passing  on  through  further  courts  and 
buildings  one  comes  at  length  to  a  marble 
altar,  etiinding  before  a  massive  embattled 
tower,  which  is  crowned  with  a  double-roofed 
pagoda.  Through  an  archway  and  up  an 
inclined  passage,  tunnelled  in  the  solid 
structure  of  this  tower,  the  body  of  the 
monarch  was  carried,  through  a  second 
archway  into  the  hill  behind  for  burial — 
and  there  it  still  rests.  Two  other  tunnel 
passages,  full  of  weird  echoes,  diverge  from 
eiilier  aide  of  this  now  closed  arch,  and  lead 
to  the  top  of  the  tower,  where  stands  the 
graceful  pagoda,  containing  another  memo- 
rial tablet  to  the  King.  The  high  burial- 
bill  at  the  back  of  this  final  archway 
commands  an  unrivalled  view  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  of  the  enclosed 
groups  of  porcelain -roofed  halls  and  pavil- 
ions of  the  other  twelve  tombs.  Impressed 
by  (he  stately  silence,  and  filled  with  the 
romantic  charm  of  the  place,  one  wandered 
again  and  again  amongst  the  tree-shaded 
courts,  and  through  those  wondrous  balls, 
where  the  spirit  of  the  dead  past  seemed  to 


linger.     Begretfully  indeed   did  we   turn 

away  at  last,  lest  the  swiftly-falling  Eastern 
darkness  should  overtake  us  on  the  home- 
ward way. 

At  this  period  of  the  world's  history  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  nation  long  to  resist 
the  march  of  progress  and  remain  in  a  state 
of  self-satisfied  isolation ;  and  yet,  with 
these  peaceful  and  charming  old-world 
scenes  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  mind, 
one  cannot  but  regret  the  violence  of  China's 
awakening,  which  has  carried  such  desola- 
tion and  deatruction  in  its  wake. 

From  an  testhetio  point  of  view  one  de- 
plores also  the  careless  destruction  of  noble 
structures  and  priceless  artistic  treasures, 
and  the  despoiling  of  much  that  was  ancient 
and  unique  by  foreigners  and  Chinese  alike. 
All  this,  with  the  introduction  of  railways, 
electric  light  and  other  Western  improve- 
ments, dispel  all  too  rudely  the  glamour 
and  romance  of  ancient  story,  which  so 
strikingly  invested  the  wonderful  city  of 
Peking,  and  the  one  time  prosperous  and 
fascinating  region  of  Northern  Cathay. 


The  Ballade  of  the  Wedding-Smock 


FOLDED  away  in  au  oaken  ohest. 
Precious  relic  of  Iohk  ago, 
Cunningly  "gauged      on  shoulder  anc 

Bleached  till  it  rivals  untrodden  snow — 
That    emock  1      Its    wearer    looked    btave,    ] 

In  smart  new  breeches  of  creaking  cord, 
And  shoes  with  buckles;  a  village  beau — 
He  would  not  change  with  a  feudal  lord. 

Here  by  the  chimney  he  sits  at  rest, 
With  t«il-worQ  fingers  he  traces  slow 
The  patterned  hearts— 'twas  at  her  request, 
A  pretty  fancy — they  worked  it  so. 
He  smiles  in  her  eyes  like  a  lover,  tho' 
For  fifty  years  she  has  graced  bis  board 


Since  thev  together  made  euch  a  show : — 
He  would  not  change  with  a  feudal  lord. 

His  old  wife's  band  in  his  own  is  pr«e»ed. 
Fifty  odd  years  roll  back,  and,  lo  ! 
He  in  his  wedding-smock  is  dressed, 
Her  yellow  curls  in  the  sunlight  glow. 
Here,  fiitting  nimbly  to  and  ho, 
She  lights  the  log   from  the  wood-pile's  hoard 
On  their  own  hearth  for  the  firat  time — Oh 
He  would  not  change  with  a  feudal  lord. 

Envoy. 
No  better  fortune  can  Fate  bestow 


The  Galway  Salmon 


0" 


"\NB  of  the  prettiest  eights  in  Galway  City  is 
tho  river  Corrib,  a  clear  rapid  river  run- 
ning from  Lough  Corrib  through  Galway 
to  the  sea.  It  is  the  home  of  salmon.  Leaning 
over  the  bridge  one  sees  the  noble  fisb  by  the 
hundred,  and  it  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  watch 
their  glistening  bodies  as  they  dart  to  and  fro. 
They  come  up  from  the  Bay,  and,  unlike  the 
Btreoms  flowing  past  many  other  towns,  the 
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Corrib  is  not  polluted,  so  that  fish  vitl  frequeat 
its  waters.  A  Scotsman — a  well-known  cricketei 
—had  a  day's  fishing  in  the  river,  and  killed 
fifty  -  three  salmon  with  the  ordinary  rod. 
Splendid  fish  they  were.  To  the  fisher  we 
would  say,  Go  to  Galway  for  a  holiday :  you 
can  have  lough,  river,  and  sea-  fishing;  and 
the  people  are  all  glad  to  see  you. 

THOT. 


CHRISTMAS   EVE  AT  THE  MANOR   HOUSE 

Draxn  jir  "  nt  irimn  Bsur- tni  Allan  BrtrrnKd 
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Dwarf  Tribes  in  New  Guinea 

The  large  island  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea, 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  Australian  continent, 
though  explored  pretty  fully  along  the  coast- 
line, is  still  a  comparatively  unknown  land. 

The  island,  which  is  now  an  integral  part  of 
the  Commonwealth,  has  been  much  in  evidence 
of  late  owing  to  the  legislation  which  has  been 
rendered  necessary  for  its  government,  and 
amongst  other  matters  an  earnest  effort  is 
being  made  to  induce  our  legislators  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  liquor,  so  that  the  native  population, 
estimated  at  four  hundred  thousand,  shall  not 
be  decimated. 

On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  (now  Sir)  George 
Le  Hunte  from  the  post  of  Lieutenant  Governor 
to  become  Governor  of  South  Australia,  Mr. 
Bobinson,  the  Judicial  Commissioner,  became 
Acting  Administrator,  and  he  has  been  as- 
siduously engaged  of  late  in  the  exploration 
of  the  N.E.  interior. 

His  last  reports  to  the  Prime  Minister  are  of 
great  interest,  for  they  announce  the  discovery 
of  new  pigmy  races,  akin  in  some  respects  to 
those  found  by  Stanley  in  Africa. 

While  at  Tamata  he  received  a  visit  from  the 
chief  of  a  village  situated  on  the  Kumusi  River, 
whose  height  was  only  4  feet  3  inches,  with 
a  chest  measurement  of  26  inches.  This  small 
specimen  of  native  authority  had  a  pleasant 
manner,  appeared  exceedingly  friendly,  and 
acted  just  as  any  other  native  would.  His 
people— the  Aligai-ambo  tribe  they  are  called — 
live  in  a  marshy  region,  which  they  never  seem 
to  leave,  and  are  expert  in  the  management  of 
the  fragile  and  shallow  canoes  which  they  use 
for  working  their  way  through  the  dense 
masses  of  aquatic  undergrowth. 

Mr.  Bobinson  had  a  further  opportunity  of 
noting  the  features  and  limbs  of  a  man  and 
woman  who  came  off  to  them  from  the  village  in 
the  marsh,  and  he  remarks  that  the  feet  were 
short  and  broad  and  very  thin  and  flat,  with, 
**for  a  native,  weak-looking  toes.'*  This  was 
accentuated  in  the  case  of  the  woman,  but  in 
both  instances  the  feet  seemed  to  rest  somewhat 
helplessly  upon  the  ground  as  wooden  feet 
would  do.  They  are  so  accustomed  to  their 
aquatic  surroundings  that  they  are  not  only 
most  accomplished  swimmers,  but  **they  can 
glide  on  their  feet  through  a  bed  of  reeds  or 
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rushes,  or  over  masses  of  floating  vegetable 
matter  with  ease/'  while  on  the  other  hand  they 
tire  quickly  when  walking  on  land.  They  build 
their  houses,  like  many  other  tribes  in  New 
Guinea,  on  piles  at  a  height  of  about  12  feet 
above  the  water. 

In  a  later  report  the  administrator  records 
his  discovery  of  still  another  dwarf  raoe.  While 
his  party  was  on  the  march,  they  suddenly  sui^ 
prised  a  pigmy  native  in  his  garden.  **  He  was 
small  and  slight  of  stature,*'  he  says,  *'  and  wore 
a  curious  headdress.  His  hair  was  bound  in 
long  stiff  tails,  and  the  whole  was  covered  in  a 
fool's  cap  of  native  cloth,  impervious  to  wet,  the 
narrow  end  of  which  was  allowed  to  fall  down 
his  back.  He  apparentiy  thought  us  strange 
creatures  and  regarded  us  with  no  little  aw&" 
The  language  spoken  by  this  man  was  some- 
what musical,  but  none  of  the  natives  with  the 
party  could  understand  it.  Further  investiga- 
tion into  the  habits  and  customs  of  these  dwarf 
tribes  will  be  awaited  with  interest — A,  J.  w. 

Exploring  in  New  Guinea 

That  this  work  is  no  child's  play  is  evident 
from  Mr.  Hobinson's  account  of  the  many  diffi- 
culties they  met,  and  especially  the  many  insect 
and  other  pests  that  attacked  them  on  the 
march. 

They  suffered  greatly  from  scrub  itch,  **an 
invisible  microscopic  tick"  which  burrows 
beneath  the  skin  and  causes  intense  pain,  while 
leeches  and  ferocious  bulldog  ants  were  not  a 
whit  less  eager  in  their  attentions.  The  vast 
masses  of  underscrub  intei  twined  with  trailing 
vines  and  the  dreaded  prickly  pear,  together 
with  the  spear  pits  of  the  natives  cunningly 
concealed  by  leaves,  made  exploration  a  perilous 
and  toilsome  business. 

But,  in  spite  of  every  difficulty,  the  part}'  had 
good  success,  and  Mr.  Bobinson  reports  highly 
of  the  fertility  of  the  land. 

It  is  apparently  the  home  of  tobacco,  large 
quantities  of  which  were  found  growing,  and  in 
every  garden  there  were  supplies  of  sugar-cane, 
paupau,  pumpkins,  sweet  potato,  taro,  and 
yams,  with  nuts  in  great  profusion. — A.  J.  w. 

A  Colony's  Escape. 

Just  100  years  ago  there  sailed  through  the 
well-known  ** Heads"  at  the  entrance  to  Port 
Phillip  Bay,  at  the  apex  of  which,  40  miles  to 
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the  north,  the  fine  city  of  Melhourne  now 
stands,  two  ships,  whose  coming  and  suhsequent 
going  were  destined  to  he  fraught  with  import- 
ant consequences  to  the  residents  of  the  future 
Colony  of  Victoria.  They  were  H.1£S.  Calcutta^ 
and  the  transport  Ocean,  with  a  human  freight 
of  299  convicts  under  Colonel  Collins. 

Three  or  four  years  hefore  Lieutenant  Grant, 
commanding  the  Lady  Nelson^  was  investigating 
the  almost  unknown  coast,  and  on  reaching 
Sydney  he  reported  the  discovery  of  what 
appeared  to  be  a  small  inlet.  Lieutenant  Murray 
succeeded  to  the  command,  and  instructed  Mr. 
Bowen,  his  lieutenant,  to  examine  this  inlet 
or  entrance.  He  did  so,  and  passing  through 
the  narrow  channel,  whose  "wild  tide  race" 
Kipling  has  immortalised,  found  himself  inside 
a  vast  land-looked  harbour.  On  the  15th 
February  1802  Murray  himself  entered,  and 
three  weeks  later  took  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory for  King  George  the  Third. 

Governor  King  was  then  ruling  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  his  entreaties  to  the  Imperial 
Government  for  permission  to  found  a  colony 
resulted  in  the  arrival  of  the  ship-loads  of 
prisoners  aforesaid.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
transport  cast  anchor  first,  and  was  joined  by 
the  Calcutta  a  few  days  later,  on  the  10th 
October  1802. 

Commander  Collins  decided  to  fix  his  settle- 
ment at  a  spot,  now  and  for  many  years  past 
known  as  Sorrento,  some  five  or  six  miles 
from  the  entrance.  He  could  not  have  chosen 
a  worse  site  for  a  penal  station,  or  a  better 
for  the  future  history  of  Victoria.  The  soil 
was  sandy,  the  water  was  brackish  and  only 
to  be  got  by  sinking,  and  the  bush  offered 
every  facility  to  the  convicts  to  escape.  Three 
of  them  did  flee  into  the  wilds,  two  of 
whom  died,  but  the  third  (Buckley,  "the  wild 
white  man")  lived  for  many  years  with  the 
natives  and  practically  became  a  savage,  till 
discovered  and  re-tamed  by  the  early  settlers. 

Collins*  reports  of  the  position  were  so 
unfavourable  that  Governor  King  sanctioned 
the  removal  of  the  whole  outfit  to  Tasmania,  as 
it  is  now  called,  and,  in  deep  disgust  with  the 
place,  the  expedition  sailed  once  more  through 
the  Heads.  By  so  narrow  a  risk  was  the  terri- 
tory, afterwards  caUed  Victoria,  saved  from 
becoming  a  convict  station. 

Collins*  name  is  perpetuated  in  the  street 
called  after  him,  the  finest  thoroughfare  in 
Melbourne,  but  if  ever  a  man  deserved  a 
monument  for  lack  of  enterprise — a  lack 
ultimately  so  beneficial — this  surely  was  the 


man.  Had  he  but  possessed  a  little  skill  in  ex- 
ploration, or  had  his  second  in  command  been 
undismayed  by  his  first  brush  with  the  natives, 
a  few  hours*  sail  would  have  placed  him  in 
touch  with  the  fine  sites  on  which  two  cities 
are  now  built,  with  every  natural  advantage, 
and  backed  for  many  miles  by  some  of  the  finest 
farm  lands  in  Australia;  instead,  dark  tragedies 
of  transportation  would  have  been  the  result. 
He  simply  wrote — "When  all  the  disadvan- 
tages attending  this  bay  are  publicly  known,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  commercial  people  will 
be  very  desirous  of  visiting  Port  Phillip,"  and 
sailed  away;  while  to-day  the  ships  of  all 
nations  continually  pass  through  the  Heads, 
within  sight  of  the  very  spot  on  which  he 
landed,  carrying  their  share  of  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  The  old  well  is  all  that  is  left  to 
remind  the  present  generation  of  yictoria*s  only 
convict  station.^ — A,  J.  w. 

Alpine  Sports  in  Australia 

AiiTHOiraH  the  whole  of  Australia  lies  within 
either  the  tropical  or  very  temperate  zones, 
and  snow  is  practically  unknown,  there  is  one 
spot  where  the  winter  sports  of  Northern 
Europe  are  not  only  possible,  but  are  actually 
practised  with  enthusiasm.  This  spot  is  the 
village  of  Kiandra,  on  a  slope  of  the  **  Aus- 
tralian Alps,'*  in  the  south-east  of  New  South 
Wales.  Kiandra  is  in  such  an  elevated  position 
that  every  winter  it  has  heavy  falls  of  snow, 
and  annual  competitions  are  held  in  connexion 
with  snow-shoe  races,  jumping  with  Norwegian 
ski,  tobogganing,  and  other  similar  pastimes. 
The  mountains  amongst  which  the  town  nestles 
afford  splendid  facilities  for  these  sport«,  and 
people  pour  out  from  Sydney  and  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  to  witness  what  are  thoroughly  novel 
sights  for  Australia.  The  residents  of  Kiandra 
have  been  quick  to  see  the  advantages  their 
town  may  derive  from  such  facilities,  and  they 
are  doing  their  best  to  make  the  place  an 
Australian  Davos.  The  air  is  keen  and  bracing, 
and  the  weather  is  usually  very  good.  Kiandra 
is  not  very  far  from  Mt.  Kosciusko,  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  highest  mountain  peak  in 
Australia.  Kosciusko  is  snow-dad  all  winter, 
and  for  some  time  Mr.  Clement  Wragge,  Govern- 
ment astronomer  of  Queensland,  and  who  was 
the  means  of  establishing  the  well-known 
observatory  on  Ben  Nevis  (Scotland),   had   a 

^  An  attempt  was  subsequently  made  to  land 
convicts  in  Melbourne,  but  was  successfully  resisted 
by  the  inhabitants,  headed  by  Robert  Lowe,  after- 
wards Lord  Sherbrooke. — Ed.  L.  H, 
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meteorological  station  on  its  summit.  Unfor- 
tunately, one  bad  winter  the  occupants  of  the 
station  nearly  lost  their  liyes  in  the  snow,  ran 
short  of  provisions,  and  the  station  is  now 
deserted. — F.  s.  s. 

Proposed  Railway  across  Australia 

One  of  the  dreams  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth is  a  transcontinental  railway — from  east 
to  west  At  present,  save  for  the  steamboat 
service,  Westralia  is  isolated  from  the  eastern 
half  of  the  continent,  and  the  proposed  railway 
is  to  run  from  Adelaide  (South  Australia)  to 
Coolgardie,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Perth- 
Coolgardie  railway.  Unfortunately,  this  rail- 
way would  pass,  almost  wholly,  through  arid, 
desert  country,  and,  as  it  would  be  several 
hundred  miles  long,  it  is  believed  that  it  would 
be  many  years  before  it  would  pay  expenses. 
Its  initial  cost  would  be  about  £2,000,000.  It 
has,  however,  many  points  in  its  favour.  It 
would,  for  instance,  allow  the  English  mails  to 
be  landed  in  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  all  over 
the  eastern  states  two  days  quicker  than  at 
present.  Then  it  might,  in  the  event  of  a  war, 
be  of  considerable  strategic  importance,  in  case 
the  "enemy'*  held  control  of  our  southern 
waterway.  It  woidd  also  give  the  eastern 
states  a  short  cut  to  the  goldfields,  and  a  quick 
route  to  Perth  and  Westralia  generally,  and 
would  especially  be  a  boon  to  sufferers  from 
sea-sickness.  If  it  is  constructed,  it  will  allow 
of  one  of  the  longest  railway  rides — from 
Brisbane  (Queensland)  to  Perth  (Westralia)  in 
the  world.  Many  Federal  members  of  Parlia- 
ment favour  it,  especially  the  Westralian  repre- 
sentatives, as  it  would  give  the  latter  easier 
access  to  Parliament.  Just  now  South  Australia 
has  in  view  a  transcontinental  line  of  its  own — 
north  and  south — connecting  Adelaide  and  Port 
Darwin,  and  is  calling  tenders  for  building  it 
on  the  questionable  land-grant  system.  This 
line  passes  through  far  better  country  than  the 
other,  and  there  is  a  chance  of  it  pa3ring  its  way. 
It  will  traverse  the  heart  of  the  continent,  and 
pass  through  places  where  only  an  occasional 
explorer  has  been  as  yet. — F.  s.  s. 

Coloured  Races  in  Australia 

OwiNQ  partly  to  its  climate,  but  mainly  to 
its  geographical  position,  Australia  is  the  happy 
hunting-ground  of  coloured  races ;  and  this  is  a 


fiEUit  that  needs  to  be  intelligently  grasped  by 
critics  of  the  ' '  white  Australia  '*  policy.  Chinese 
are  found  by  thousands  in  all  the  states,  dating 
from  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  early  fiftLes. 
At  present  they  are  decreasing  in  the  soathem 
portions  of  the  continent;  but  northwards, 
especially  in  the  tropics,  they  were  steadily 
increasing  until  the  passing  of  the  Immigrants' 
Bestriction  Bill  a  few  months  ago.  Japanese, 
both  male  and  female,  abound  in  N.  Queens- 
land, Northern  Territory,  and  Westralia.  Hin- 
doos and  Afghans — chiefly  in  the  shape  of 
camel-drivers  and  hawkers — ^are  found  in  all 
the  states,  and  the  Hindoo  hawker  has  become 
a  pronounced  pest.  In  Queensland  there  are 
thousands  of  Kanakas — South  Sea  islanders — 
engaged  in  the  sugar  plantations ;  but  a  recent 
law  provides  for  their  deportation  within  the 
next  five  years.  In  every  state  there  are  more 
or  fewer  aborigines,  but  as  they  neither  work 
(to  any  extent)  nor  intermarry  with  whites,  and 
are  fast  dying  oS,  they  are  a  negligible  quantity. 
Malays  are  fairly  common  along  the  north  ooast 
where  they  are  engaged  chiefly  in  the  pearl-shell 
industry.  There  are  also  fair  sprinklings  of 
negroes,  Papuans,  and  half-breeds  of  various 
colours.  All  along  the  north  coast  of  the 
continent  it  is  rare  to  find  a  settlement  or  town 
where  the  pure  white  predominates  in  numbers. 
Usually,  however,  he  is  the  principal  man  in 
the  place,  but  there  are  towns  where  Ohineae  or 
Japanese,  or  even  Afghans,  are  wealthy  store- 
keepers and  contractors.  On  the  Coolgardie 
goldfields,  for  instance,  by  far  the  wealthiest 
camel-contractor  was  an  Afghan,  who  was  worth 
thousands  of  pounds. — f.  s.  s. 

Our  American  Correspondent 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  observed  the 
initials  '*  A.  B.  B. ''  appended  to  our  notes  for 
the  United  States  will  regret  to  learn  of  the 
writer's  death.  Mr.  A.  B.  Bice,  son  of  Bev.  Dr. 
Edwin  Bice  of  Philadelphia,  was  a  young  man 
of  great  promise.  Bom  in  1878,  he  was  only 
twenty-five  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  October 
1903.  He  had  taken  a  high  place  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  devoting 
himself  to  literary  pursuits.  His  notes  were 
always  readable,  and  he  gave  much  information 
of  great  value  about  current  events  and  social 
Hfe  in  the  United  States. 
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BY  PKOFESSOB  B.   A.   QBEaOBT,  F.K.A.8. 

A  Pa11«»n  "<;far"  wci'irhino'  Fiftv  Tons      ^maUer  frftgrneuta  wliioh  bombard  ub  and  ar« 
A  f  alien      btar     weignillg  r  llty  l  ons      oo^gu^ed  in  the  oouree  of  their  flight  through 

One  of  the  largest  and  probably  the  heavieet      the  air,  their  deatmction  being  announced  by 
meteorite  yet  found  upon  the  earth  has  re-      the  etreak  of  luminoua  vapour  which  we  coll  a 
centiy  been  excavated  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Ward  at       ebooting  star  or  meteor. 
a.   place   called   Banchito,  near  Bacubirito,  in       «-      .      ,   r.      , 
the  province  of  Sinaloa,  Ueaico.    Thia  maa»  of      Musical  Scales 

meteoritio  iron  ie  more  than  thirteen  feet  long,  As  intereeting  oontribution  to  the  history  of 

mx  feet  wide,  and  five  feet  thick,  and  its  weight  muflioal  scales,  by  Mr.  0,  E.  Weod,  has  just 
is  estimated  to  be  about  fifty  tons.  The  great  been  published  by  the  U.S.  National  Uuseiun. 
meteorite  which  Lieutenant  Peary  took  from  Three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  the 
Anighito,  Qreenland,  to  the  United 
States  a  few  years  ago  ia  believed  to 
weigh  nearly  fifty  tons ;  and  next  to 
these  two,  the  three  heaviest "  fallen 
stars "  known  to  scienca  are  those 
from  Chupaderoe,  Uexico,  sixteen 
tons,  San  U-regorio,  Mexico,  eleven 
tons,  and  Bemdego,  Brazil,  five  tons. 
Mexico  can  lay  cla^  to  more  large 
mateoritea  than  any  other  country, 
and  taking  but  ten  of  them,  their 
total  weif^t  ia  ninety-five  tone,  or 
on  the  average  more  than  nine  tons 
per  meteorite.  The  Bacubirito  mase 
was  known  to  be  a  meteorite  so  far 
back  as  1876,  but  it  is  only  recently 
that  Prof.  Ward  undertook  the  long 
and  difficult  joomey  to  the  place 
where  it  existed  and  succeed^  in 
Bxcavating  it  The  meteorite  was 
found  embedded  in  black  ve^teble 
Boil,  with  one  end  slightly  projecting 
above  the  surface.  Upon  digging 
away  the  soil,  the  great  mass  of 
ceteetdal  iron  was  found  to  rest  on 
solid  rock  without  a  trace  of  soil 
under  it,  thus  suggesting  that  it  f^ 
Stoja  the  heavene  at  a  period  when 
the  rock  was  bare.  The  form  of  the 
mow  after  it  had  been  unearthed  is 

depicted  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration: which  shows  also  uie  pit- 
tings  found  on  the  surfaces  of  most 

meteorites.     The  recovery  of  a  mass 

hke  this  is  a  striking  reminder  of 

u>e  substantial  nature  of  the  roving 

masses  of  rock  which  the  earth  may 

draw  to  itself  in  its  journey  through 

■pace.    These  masses  are  of  course 

not  Stan;    but   when    they    rush 

through  our    atmosphere   and    are 

rendered  white-hot  by  the  heat  of 

Action  against  the  air,  their  ap- 
pearance as  gigantic  balls  of  fire  is 

»  alarming  that  precise  observa- 

hons  of  the  phenomena   attending 

the  bll  of  a  large  meteorite  are  diffi- 

<ndt  to  obtain.     Fortunately,  large 

feteoriteB  are  rare,  and  our  atmo-  thb  or 

sphere  is  able  to  protect  us  from  the 
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Greek  musician  AriBtoxenas  pointed  out  that 
while  the  voice,  in  speaking,  changes  its  pitch 
by  insensible  gradations,  in  singing  it  moTes 
naually  by  leapa  or  steps.  Uost  peoples  who 
have  attained  any  modurate  degree  of  dvilisa- 
tioD  have  attempted  to  limit  the- number  of 
steps  to  be  taken  by  the  voice  in  env  song 
be^een  the  highest  and  loweet  note,  and  to  fix 
these  stejis  by  rules.  In  earlier  days,  however, 
no  definite  musical  scale  of  notes  existed,  and 
the  voice  of  nan  was  as  free  as  regards  musical 
utterance  as  that  of  birds.  After  this  stage  of 
pmnitive  music  came  the  stage  of  instrumenta 
mechanically  capable  of  giving  a,  scale  of  notes. 
The  oommonest  instruments  of  this  kind  are 
flutes,  the  holes  of  which  are  in  some  cases 
arranged  in  two  groups.  Flutes  were  used  by 
prehistoric  man,  and  instruments  with  from 
three  to  six  holes  have  been  obtained  from 
early  tombs  in  Egypt  A  group  of  flutee  from 
various  parts  of  the  world  is  here  reproduced 
from  Mr.  Wead's  paper.    From  a  study  of  these 
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and  other  instruments,  the  conolusioii  is  arrived 
at  that  no  idea  of  a  musical  scale  has  deter- 
mined the  positions  of  the  holee  in  them.  The 
appearance  of  the  inatrument  is  the  chief  con- 
sideration among  primitive  peoples,  and  the 
size,  number,  and  position  of  the  holes  depends 
upon  the  size  of  tJie  hajid  and  the  expertneai 
of  the  performer  for  whom  the  instrument  is 
constructed.  An  examination  of  primitive 
wind  instrumente  shows  that  the  holes  are 
primarily  decorative,  and  are  placed  in  poai- 
tioQS  where  they  do  not  interfere  with  the 
artistic  design.  Erora  his  inatrument  with 
equal-spaced  holes  to  please  the  eye,  prehistoric 
man  obtained  series  of  sounds  that  could  he 
repeated,  and  could  give  to  the  ear  and  the 
sund  the  idea  of  the  definite  leaps  or  steps  that 
Aristozenus,  countless  years  afterward,  called 
the  characteristic  of  music. 

Invisible  Records  for  Mag:netic 
Phonographs 

The  scratching  and  hissing  sound 
heard  when  listeniog  to  a  phonograph 
or  gramaphoue  is  due  to  the  stylus 
passing  over  the  wax  or  ebonite  sur- 
face of  the  record.  The  noise  is  un- 
Eleaaant,  but  though  it  can  be  lessened 
y  keeping  the  records  and  the  stylus 
iu  good  order,  it  can  never  bo  enttrely 
done  away  with  so  long  as  the  re- 
production of  sounds  depends  upon 
ecratchee  on  a  material  surface  travel- 
ling under  a  blunt  point  in  contact 
with  it.  An  instrument  has,  however, 
been  invented  by  means  of  which 
sounds  can  be  reproduced  without  the 
objectionable  quality  of  the  phono- 
graph and  gramaphone.  The  instra- 
ment  depends  upon  a  discovery  by 
Herr  Poulsen,  described  some  time 
ago  in  these  notes,  that  if  a  steel  wire 
is  caused  to  travel  past  a  small  electro- 
magnet in  circuit  with  an  induction 
coil  and  a  telephone  or  microphone 
into  which  a  person  i»  sjieaking,  it 
acquires  magnetic  peculiarities  which 
vary  according  to  the  aounda  of  the 
voice.  In  order  to  reproduce  the 
sounds  thus  magnetically  recorded,  i 


e.  B&mlKM  Whistla,  Tibet. 
T.  Bamboo  Wbisllo,  Tibet 
a.  Shcrhord'"  Pipe,  with  reo( 


^  19  the  magnet- 

ised steel  Burfoce  under  the  magnet 
This  is  the  principle  of  the  Poulsen 
telegraphone,  described  in  the  ScifnU/ic 
American,  from  which  the  accompany- 
ing illustration  has  been  reproduceo. 
There  are  two  forms  of  the  instrument, 
one  in  which  a  ateol  wire  is  wound 
upon  a  drum  which  can  be  turned  at 
a  constant  speed,  as  in  Edison's  phono- 
graph, and  the  other  in  which  a  steel 
plate  is  used  similar  to  the  disc  of  a 
gramaphoue.  In  each  instnunent,  a 
small  electro-magnet  takes  the  place 
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of  the  stylus  of  the  pliouograph 

granaphone,  and  as  the  Bteel  i 

or  disc  moTes  under  it   the  sov 

are  reproduced.     Of  course,  a  " 

or  disc  -which  contains  a  record  eh 

no   change    on   its    Burface,   as 

change  it  underKoes  ia  purely  d 

netic     If  it  had  not  been  den 

strated  that  stael  coutd  prewrye 

weak  magnetic  impreaeions  rece 

from  a  ma^et  in  electrical  cii 

with  a  telephone,  and  coald  a: 

wards  actuate  the  magnet  so  a 

reproduce   the  sounds    received 

would  be  reasonable  to  doubt 

whether   such   a   thing   were 

possible.     But  Foulsen's  in- 

Htrument  haa  been  well  tested, 

and  leavee  nothing  to  he  de- 
sired as  to  articulation  and 

purity  of  sound.  As  there  is 
DO  actual  contact  between  the 
record  and  the  reproducer,  the 
scratching  and  hissing  of  an 
ordinary  phonograph  are  en- 
tirely obviated.  A  record  can 
be  completely  erased  by  pass- 
ing an  ordinary  magnet  over 
the  st«el  disc  or  causing  the 
steel  wire  to  move  such  a 
magnet.  It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  Bay  that  the  Poulsen 
telegrapbone  is  one  of  the 
moBt  interesting  scientific  in-  cvukder  a 

itnimente    which    has    been 
devised  for  some  tdme,  and 
there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  it  pro- 
vides a  means  of  reproducing  sounds  nearer 
perfection  than  anything  yet  available. 

Compass  Disturbances  at  Sea 

In  discuf  aing  the  causes  of  shipwrecks,  it  has 
often  been  suggested  that  the  compasses  of 
ships  could  be  afiacted  by  the  attraction  of 
magnetic  rocks  on  the  neighbouring  dry  land, 
causing  the  ships  to  be  unsuspectingly  diverted 
from  their  correct  course,  just  as 
"  A  niity  aail,  placed  near  the  faithful  compau, 

Will  iway  it  from  the  truth,  and  wreck  an  aijaay." 

CaptuD  E.  W.  Creak,  in  his  presidential  address 

to  the  geograpbioal  section  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, regards  this  explanation  of  wrecks  as  "a 
toed  thingvainly  invented."  Many  cases  of  local 
magnetic  disturbances  are  known  h)  exist,  but 
they  are  limited  to  small  areas,  and  none  have 
been  found  of  sufficient  influence  on  land  to 
account  for  shipwrecks.  But  as  local  disturb- 
BDCes  of  the  compass  occur  on  diy  land,  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  similar  effeota  may  be 
produced  by  land  under  the  sea.  Considerable 
disturbance  of  the  compasses  of  ships  have  been 
found  in  certain  localities  in  depths  of  water 
sufficient  to  float  the  largest  ironclad.  Captain 
Cnak  refers  to  a  remarkable  area  of  this  kind 
which  exists  oS  Cossack,  north-west  Australia, 


This  "  magnetio  shoal,"  as  he  terms  it,  is  three 
and  a  half  miles  long  by  two  miles  brood,  and 
has  not  less  than  eight  fathoinH  of  water  above 
it.  A  deflection  of  fifty-six  degrees  was  found 
over  one  part  of  this  shoal,  and  this  at  a  distance- 
of  more  than  two  miles  from  the  nearest  land.. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  though  magnetic 
anomalies   on  land  cannot  be  held  responsible 


Rate  of  Ocean  Drift 

To   obtain  information    as    to  the    general 
direction  and  rate  of  ocean  currents,  Mr-  H.  C. 

Eussell,  (Jovernment  Astronomer  of  New  South, 
Wales,  has  for  several  years  arranged  for  eealedi 
bottles  to  be  thrown  overboard  from  ships  in, 
various  parte  of  the  world.  Each  bottle  con- 
tains a  paper  giving  the  date  and  position  when, 
it  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  asking  for- 
similar  particulars  from  the  person  who  recovers. 
it.  In  Ms  latest  report  upon  the  results,  Mr. 
BuBsell  states  that  one  bottle  thrown  overboard 
in  the  Soootra  3oa  on  January  28th,  was  found 
in  the  Qulf  of  Aden  on  February  9th,  having 
travelled  3oO  miles  in  twelve  days,  or,  on  the 
average,  more  than  twenty-nine  miles  a  day.. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  rapid  drifts  yet  recorded, 
for  ocean  waters. 
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Motto  of  the  Dental  School 

'^Dens  Sana  in  oorpore  aano.*' — Harvard 
Lampoon. 

What  to  do  in  Rheumatism 

A  PBOFESSOB  at  one  of  the  allopathic  oolleges 
IB  reported  to  have  said :  *'  There  are  two  things 
to  be  done  in  rheumatism — grin  and  bear  it^  or 
bear  it  and  not  grin." — Hamcecpathic  Envoy, 

Liddon's  Rebuke 

LiDDON  had  a  very  genial,  kindly  wit — never 
harsh  or  cruel,  yet  often  incisive.     When  he  was 
Proproctor  at  Oxford  an  opportunity  occurred 
for  his  ezeroiBe  of  this  gift.     This  stoir  I  was 
told  by  one  who  took  part  in  the  incident.    A 
Mend  of  his  had  been  plucked  several  times, 
and  in  the  better  colleges  it  was  customary  to 
ask  such  men  to  take  their  names  off  the  books. 
At  that  time  a  man  could  not  be  a  member  of 
the  university  unless  he  belonged  to  a  college. 
The  dismissed  student  thought  that  this  was  a 
good  opportunity  of  '*  getting  a  rise"  out  of  a 
proctor ;  so  he  told  his  friend  if  he  would  walk 
up  the  High  Street  with  him,  he  would  smoke 
a  cigar  (a  thing  unlawful  for  undergraduates 
in  ^e  public  s&eets).     His  Mend  agreed,  and 
the  candidate  for  honours  in  conflict  with  the 
proctor,  proceeded  to  smoke  his  cigar  in  the 
most  ostentatious  manner,  so  that  he  could  not 
possibly  be  overlooked.    It  so  happened  that, 
as  they  passed  Queen's  College,  Liddon,  the 
Proproctor,  emerged  from  the  gate,  and  seeing 
the  violation  of  the  rules,  he  raised  his  cap, 
as  is  the  custom  with  proctors,  and  said:  **I 
beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  must  ask  your  name 
and  college.     You  must  be  aware  that  it  is  not 
allowed  to  smoke  in  the  High  Street."     **  Oh,  I 
beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  man,  **  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  university.  *'  * '  Oh, "  said  Liddon, 
with  a  quiet  smile  and  a  gracious  bow,  "I 
am  sincerely  thankful  to  hear  it."    This  was 
decidedly  a  backhander.     **  Oh,''  said  the  man 
to  his  companion,  "shouldn't  I  like  to  punch 
his  head  ?  " — Peofessor  Olakk  in  the  (Toronto) 
Westminster. 

Modem  Microscopy 

[A  Handbook  for  Beginners  and  Students  by 
M.  I.  Cross  and  M.  0.  Cole.  London :  BaiUiere, 
Tindall  and  Co.,  1903.] 

The  microscope  has  an  interest  to  others  be- 
side the  scientinc  worker  to  whom  it  is  a  most 
important  instrument  of  research.  It  is  a  fruitr- 
f ul  source  of  pleasure  and  instruction  to  many 
who  make  no  pretence  to  science,  but  who  have 
been  unwittingly  drawn  into  the  study  of  minute 
objects,  and  through  these  studies  to  add  to  the 
sum  of  scientific  knowledge.  This  work  is  well 
up  to  date.  It  describes  the  requirements  and 
accessories  of  the  modem  microscope,  and  figures 
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the  more  perfect  instruments  in  the  market 
Further  it  instructs,  shortly  but  clearly,  in  the 
beet  methods  of  preparing,  staining,  and  mount- 
ing microscopic  oojecteC  Every  owner  of  a 
microscope  which  is  more  than  a  plaything 
cannot  fail  to  find  in  this  work  many  valuable, 
practical  hints. 

A  Query 

'*  B&IAB-BOSE "  wishes  to  know  the  author 
of  these  lines,  and  where  they  occur  : — 

"  Our  deeds  still  travel  with  us  from  afar. 
And  what  we  have  been  makes  us  what  we  are.' 

"Keeping  Sunday" 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  The  Ouardian  recently 
asked  for  fuller  information  of  a  custom  which 
he  heard  of  in  passing  through  Gloucestershire. 
At  a  village  church  near  Stroud,  they  celebrate 
what  is  called  '* Keeping  Sunday"  (the  Fif- 
teenth Sunday  after  Trinity),  when  the  children, 
standing  hand  in  hand,  entirely  encircle  their 
church  and  sing  appropriate  hymns.  This, 
says  the  writer,  seems  a  happv  symbol  to 
emphasise  the  petition  in  the  Collect,  *'  Seep, 
we  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  Thy  Church  wiu 
Thy  perpetual  mercy." 

Can  any  of  our  readers  give  ua  any  particulars 
about  this  custom  ? 

A  Flower  Guild 

Miss  M.  Knowles,  Hast  Hill,  Hayes,  Sent, 
writes  to  us :  *'  I  shall  be  so  grateful  if  you  will 
ask  your  readers  if  they  would  kindly  consent 
to  join  the  Flower  Guild  which  has  been  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  sending  flowers  to  the 
children  of  some  of  the  poorest  schools  and  sick 
poor  of  London.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer 
any  inquiries  about  the  Guild  or  to  send  full 

Sirticulars  te  any  one  who  would  like  to  have 
em." 


(i 


The  Rural  Exodus" 


Among  valuable  papers  issued  by  the  Howard 
Association  is  one  on  the  '*  Return  to  the  Land," 
which  gives  the  result  of  Danish  experience. 

Denmark,  during  the  past  half-century,  has 
been  able  not  only  to  prevent  any  "Bural 
Exodus,"  but  actually  to  induce  a  decided 
reverse  current  of  population  from  the  towns  into 
the  country.  She  has  done  this,  too,  in  spite 
of  foreign  competition  exactly  similar  to  that 
which  has  injured  British  agriculture.  She  has 
become  the  second  countir  in  the  world,  in 
regard  to  average  wealth  per  head.  She 
annually  supplies  the  British  market  with  more 
than  a  milhon  hundredweights  of  butter,  and 
about  another  million  hundredweights  of  bacon, 
and  some  two  hundred  million  eggs,  besides 
scores  of  thousands  of  live   pigs,  cattle,  and 


horses.    In  return,  of  course,  she  receives  much 
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English  wealth  which  might,  and  ought  to  be, 
distributed  at  home,  if  the  British  pjeople  and 
Groyeminent  would  imitate  the  Danish  modes 
of   a|g;ricultural   deyelopment    Denmark  has, 
witlmi  a  few  years,  reclaimed  some  two  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  previously  waste  land, 
which  had  been  regarded  as  almost  yalueless. 
About  fiye-sixl^  of  her  territory  is  possessed 
by  small  freeholders  and  peasants.    The  Danish 
farmers  and  dairy  owners  haye  formed    Go- 
operatiye  Societies  for  the  collection,  sale,  and 
export  of  their  produce,   and    with  immense 
advantage.     The   peasantry   haye    established 
some  400  banks,  chiefly  under  their  own  manage- 
ment.   There  are  several  hundred  cattie-breed- 
ing  societiea  scattered  over  Denmark.    Numer- 
ous   co-operative    steam     dairies,     bakeries, 
fBLctories,  and    mills    have  also  been  set  up. 
The  Danish  University  and  its  students  have 
taken  a  most  patriotic  course  in  instituting  free 
lectures  and  evening  lessons  for  the  working 
dasses,    committees    for    promoting    popular 
amusements,  cheap  concerts,  cheap  literature, 
and  also  offices  for  free  legal  advice. 

Empire-Making 

Has  our  fickle  climate  anything  to  do  with 
empire-making  ?    It  has  matured  a  race  of  men 
found  equal  to  all  vicissitudes  and  extremes  of 
temperature.    What  a  picture  that  is  which  we 
have  of  Englishmen  on  the  Sind  frontier  when 
Erere  was  Ck>mmissioner,  and  John  Jacob  served 
under  him.     Jacob  was  the  son  of  a  Somerset- 
shire  clergyman,    described    as    '*  hardy    and 
frugal  almost  to  asceticism."    The  frontier  on 
which  he  was  stationed  stretched  for  nearly  two 
hundred  miles  along  an  almost  rainless  desert 
plain.    The  summer  heats  beat  down  without  a 
day's  respite  for  fully  six  months.     '*In  June 
1839  the  thermometer  in  the  hospital-shed  at 
Shikarpur  was  standing  daUy  at  from  ISO"  to 
140^,  once  reaching  143**.    The  nights  were  so 
oppressive — the  mercury  frequently  not  going 
lower  than  94'' — that  the  English  officers  sleep- 
ing on  the  house-top  would  pour  buckets  of 
water  over  their  beds  before  lying  down  upon 
them,  so  as  to  snatch  a  few  hours  of  sleep  in  the 
coolness  of  the  evaporation ;  or  if  living  in  tents 
they  would  scoop  out  the  earth  and  make  a 
mud-bath  to  sleep  in  "  {Frert^a  Life),    On  the 
edge  of  this  desert  lived  Jacob,  absorbed  in  his 
regiments  and  his  work,  never  taking  leave  or 
furlough  for  nine  years,  and  spenmng  every 
shilling  of  his  pay  and  private  fortune  on  them. 
There  was  a  time  when  his  own  regiment  of 
Siud  Horse  had  to  lie  down  to  rest  with  boots 
and  swords  on  for  months  together;  but  he 
reduced  the  turbulent  frontier  to  order  by  his 
incessant  vigilance,  and  more  than  all  by  his 
inflexible  justice.     "In  the  course  of   seven 
years.  Jacobabad,  on  the  site  of  the  half-dozen 
huts  of  Kanghur,  grew  into  a  town  of  eleven 
thousand  inhabitants.    It  was  no  longer  on  the 
^ge  of  the  desert,  but  shaded  by  trees  in  the 


midst  of  a  cultivated  plain,  reclaimed  and 
fertilised  by  the  water  which  canals,  engineered 
by  Jacob,  had  brought  fifty  miles  from  the 
stream  of  l^e  Indus.'* 

Christmas  Cards 

'*AaE  cannot  stale,  nor  custom  wither  the 
infinite  variety"  of  Messrs.  Raphael  Tack's 
Christmas  Cards.  Their  calendars  for  the  new 
year  are  beautiful  works  of  art  And  as  for 
their  children's  books  and  cards — happy  the 
child  who  becomes  the  proud  possessor  oi  t'other 
Tud^ 8  Annual!  Their  catalogue  in  itself  is  a 
book  of  nearly  ZOO  pages,  and  from  it  almost 
any  taste  can  be  suiteo. 

Astronomical  Notes  for  December 

The  Sun,  in  the  latitude  of  Greenwich,  rises, 
on  the  1st  day  of  this  month,  at  7h.  44m.  in  the 
morning,  and  sets  at  3h.  d4m.  in  the  evening ; 
on  the  1 1th  he  rises  at  7h.  57nL  and  sets  at  3h. 
49nL ;  and  on  the  21st  he  rises  at  8h.  5  m.  and 
sets  at  3h.  50m.  He  will  be  vertical  over  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn  at  midnight  on  the  22nd, 
which  is  therefore  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice, 
when  the  days  are  at  their  shortest  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  and  at  their  longest  in  the 
southern.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  his 
actual  time  of  setting  is  earliest  about  a  week 
before,  which  is  simply  because  the  middle  of 
the  day  by  the  Sun  is  then  earlier  (about  seven 
minutes)  than  by  the  clocks,  which  keep  mean 
(that  is,  average)  time.  The  Moon  will  be  Full 
at  6h.  13m.  (Qreenwich  time)  on  the  evening  of 
the  4th ;  at  her  Last  Quarter  at  lOh.  o3m.  on 
the  morning  of  the  1 1th ;  New  at  9h.  26m.  on 
the  evening  of  the  18th;  and  at  her  First 
Quarter  at  2h.  23m.  on  the  morning  of  the  27th. 
She  wiU  be  in  perigee,  or  nearest  the  Earth, 
about  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  and 
in  apogee,  or  farthest  from  us,  about  a  quarter 
past  10  o'clock  on  that  of  the  23rd.  No  eclipses 
or  other  special  phenomena  of  importance  are 
due  this  month.  The  Moon  will  pass  very  near 
the  bright  star  Aldebaran  soon  after  midnight 
on  the  31st,  but  without  actually  occulting  it. 
The  planet  Mercury  is  visible  in  the  evening 
during  the  latter  naif  of  this  month,  pass- 
ing from  the  constellation  Sagittarius  into 
Capricomus.  Yenus  is  a  morning  star,  at  first 
in  Virgo  and  afterwards  in  Libra ;  she  will  be 
near  the  Moon  on  the  15th,  the  conjunction 
taking  place  before  they  rise.  Mars  sets  now 
between  6  and  7  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  he  is 
in  the  constellation  Sagittarius,  from  which  he 
passes  into  Capricomus  on  the  12th.  Jupiter 
is  in  the  western  part  of  Pisces,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  month  sets  soon  after  10  o'clock  in  the 
evening;  he  will  be  in  conjunction  with  the 
Moon  on  Christmas  Day.  Saturn  is  near  the 
boundary  of  the  constellations  Capricomus  and 
Aquarius;  he  will  be  near  Mars  on  the  20th, 
setting  about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

W.  T.  LYNN. 
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Abhorred  Publicity. 

It  is  now  some  thirty  years  since  women 
of  the  English  aristocracy  began  to  permit 
the  sale  of  their  photographs  in  stationers' 
and  other  shops,  and  their  exhibition  In 
traders'  windows  among  pictures  of  bishops, 
prire-flght«r8,  actresses,  and  demireps.    I 
was  not  as  old  as  I  have  since  become  when 
I   heard   a  very  beautiful  joung  marrie<i 
woman  of  good,  but  not  disting^iished,  family  read  at  the 
breakfast-table  a  letter  she  liad  just  lecelved  from  a  well- 
known  firm  of  London  pliott  grapbers,  asking  her  to  give  them 
a  sitting  that  they  might  exhibit  and  sell  her  photograph 

with  ti»at  of  the  Man-hicness  of ,  the  Conntet-s  of ,  and 

Lady  .     Whether  owing  to  the  period  or  to  stmething 

personal  to  the  recipient,  the  request  struck  her  as  only 
amusing.  But  her  father,  whn  was  very  proud  of  his  daughter's 
appearance,  fe.t  flattered  and  would  have  daired  with  the 
temptation.  *'  Ton  would  be  in  very  good  comjiany,"  he  said. 
"In  a  shop  window,"  she  answered.  I  am  always  glad  to 
remember  that  not  for  a  single  instant  did  that  young  English 
gentlewoman  entertain  a  pro])osal  that,  however  worded,  was 

odious.    When  the  Marchioness  (>f  and    the   Countess 

of permitted  their  well-coifled  Leads  and  Jewel-adorned 

necks  to  be  seen  of  ai  d  sold  to  every  j'ossessor  of  a  super- 
fluous shilling,  tJiey  wire  laying  a  very  sharp  axe  at  the  root 
of  the  tree  of  their  racial  eminence.  There  are  things  thtit 
the  average  mind  expects,  and  the  elevated  mind  deuiands,  of 
rank,  and  these  do  not  include  a  place  among  commercial 
commodities. 


That  ftlasi  women  who,  in  quest  of  sensation,  have  learned 
to  consort  irt-ely  with  wearen  of  tie  soc-k  and  buskin,  should 
think  it  eminence  to  appear  with  tliem  at  the  photographic 
mart  is  intelligible  if  unfortunate,  but  that  these  women  and 
othera  of  their  class  shi  uld  permit  the  portraits  of  their  youns 
daughtere  to  appear  week  by  week  in  the  columns  of  illustrated 
newsjiapera,  because    enterprising   editora    desire  a   pretty 

Sicture  that  will  cost  them  nothing,  is  not  only  deplorable  but 
^grading.  It  is  of  service  to  any  periodical  to  be  able  to 
claim  such  intimate  relations  with  people  of  good  position  as 
are  evidenced  bj  tlie  appearance  of  young  Lady  Sibyl  and  the 
Honourable  Constanre  in  its  }wge8 ;  but  what  of  the  girls 
whose  fair  faces  are  offereil  for  the  discussion  of  Cholly  and 
Johnnie  in  every  hotel  billiard-room,  or  subjected  to  the  wet 
thumb  of  the  butcher's  boy,  whocan  take  half-an-hour  from  his 
labours  to  look  at  the  illustrated  papers  on  the  table  of  the  tree 
librar>  ?  Except  the  proprietore  of  these  enterprising  organs, 
no  one  Is  benefited  by  exhibitions  that  degrade  the  object  of 
them.  The  average  reader  becomes  unable  to  discriminateamong 
aristocratic  women,  literary  women,  artistic  women,  drawing- 
room  debutantes,  prize  athletes,  dancing  girls,  and  den.i-nion- 
daines  when  he  finds  them  cheek-by-jowl  in  his  favourite 
publication. 


Some  yrara  ago  a  jeriodical  went  a  degree  fbrtler,  and 
oflered  a  beauty  prire  to  the  young  woman  whose  charms 
received  most  votes  from  a  plebiscite  of  the  iet>ders  of  that 
organ.  If  I  mistake  not  an  actress  got  the  )'rize,  but  an 
Earl's  young  daughter  came  in  a  ^ood  second.  In  the  robust 
old  days  when  men  dealt  drastically  with  thoce  who  insulted 
the  w(>men  of  their  family,  a  groom  of  that  aristocratic  liouse 
would  have  been  sent  to  horaewhip  the  intelUsent  originator 
of  this  test  of  tlie  tuste  of  the  commnnity,  and  the  world  would 
have  been  a  good  deal  sounder  and  sweeti  r  for  that  act  of 
violence.  As  things  have  become,  it  may  be  that  Lady  Bibvl 
was  flattered  to  have  come  second  to  Ze})hyrina.  People 
whose  aj'pearance  is  their  stock-in-trade  aie  in  the  way  of 
business  when  they  advertise  that  appearance  in  all  possible 
ways,  but  those  who  are  privileged  to  stand  apait  from  such 
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publicity,  sacrifice  more  than  th^r  di,;- 
nity  when  they  offer  their  faces  to  even 
careless    and    sometimes   contemptaoiis 
eye.    To  what  a  pass  has  our  ariatocraey 
come  when  those  who  respect  it,  in  spite 
of  itself,  keep  in  their  hearta  an  ever- 
diminishing  list  of  tho»e  belonging  to  it 
who  have  not  condescended  to  the  blan- 
dishments  of   the  wily    proprietors   cf 
illustrated  periodicals.    I  have  heard  it 
boasted  that  the  Cecils  at  least  nave  never  lent  themselvies  to 
the  ftte  kodak.    This  of  the  lossessora  of  one  of  the  grmndest 
Dames  in  English  history  !    0  Umpora!  0  mart*! 


What  has  befallen  the  aristocracy  is  crowding  r  n  the  heels 
of  the  eminent  in  other  walks  of  life.  Ore  woLdtrsi  \l 
George  Eliot,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  Mra.  Gaskell  were  alive  to- 
day, would  they  succumb  to  a  polite  appeal  for  a  pbotc  graph 
and  a  few  particulara  regaiding  their  achievements  "for  the 
information  of  our  readers,"  or,  if  refusing,  their  refold  voufci 
be  dictated  in  any  measure  by  the  knowledge  that  at  legist  twr» 
of  them  were  not  fair  to  see  ?  The  present  doyenru  of  Snglis^b 
letters  appeared  two  montls  ago,  not  in  a  literary  but  in  <* 
very  frivolous  perio<licnl,  surrounded  by  ten  of  her  sisters  and 
half-a-dozen  of  her  brethren  of  the  pen.  The  author  of  a  very 
able  book  of  the  social  scientific  order  wras  there  too ;  <nde«d,  the 


bad  4om«  claim 
know  a  writer 


astouii>hing  thing  was  that  all  the  company 
to  distinction  in  the  world  of  letters.  Now  I 
who  was  invited  to  appear  in  that  particular  gallery,  and  who 
treated  the  application  as  if  it  had  m  en  a  trade  circular  from  a 
hoi  se  with  which  she  did  not  desire  to  do  business.  It  wen: 
I  nanswered  into  the  waste-paper  basket.  Here  againa  IHenaly 
adviser  might  have  said,  "  \on  will  be  in  very  good  company ;  *' 
and  here  again  the  person  addressed  mi(:ht  have  replied,  "  But 
in  a  very  bad  place.  What  producera  of  an>  thing  look  like  i> 
of  no  consequence  to  the  communis,  and  to  the  kindred  spirita 
it  is  merely  the  qnality  of  their  works  that  mattera.  We  have 
freqi-entiv  been  told  by  ahrewd  trafflckera  in  other  peti^ile's 
repute,  that  readera  (i.e,  the  i^nrchaseis  of  that  pulici.lar 
trtiflicker's  publication)  are  interested  in  knowing  how  mrch 
aiithora  earn,  the  kind  of  hou^es  they  live  in,  their  fiiTourit« 
comestibles,  ar  d  what  class  of  the  con  mi  nity  asks  thtni  out  to 
dinner.  It  was  a  paper  that  talka  of  itself  very  respectfully 
as  a  social  and  religious  influence  which  originated  the  habit 
of  vnlgar  acd  untmthftil  brag  about  literary  large  incomes. 
Haitpiiy  few  publications  have  been  sufilciently  low  to  follov 
this  particular  lead.  But  many  victims  rose  to  the  gaudy  fly  of 
the  interview,  and  fell  proportionately.  Until  people  atauid  hi 
enough  from  their  own  egotism  to  recognise  the  puerility — not 
to  give  it  a  harder  name— of  all  notice  acctirded  to  any  thing  of 
theira  but  their  work,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  work  is 
trivial.  When  fine  work  has  been  accomplished,  then  the 
picture  or  the  biography  will  be  fitting.  When  producers 
of  anything  can  take  their  sovereign  place  on  a  thione  of 
high  achievement,  they  cease  to  be  their  own,  the  disciples 
they  have  made  ran  claim  them.  Until  then  let  them  he  still, 
and  forbear  to  think  that  a  brief  passage  across  a  shabby  stage 
to  the  sound  of  a  cheap  flfe-and-drum  for  pennies  that  will  fo 
to  the  showman  at  tne  door  does  anything  but  dishonour 
them,  the  class  they  belong  to.  and  the  work  they  think  to  do. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

LITERARY. 

Not  Like  Other  OirU.— It  Is  very  interesting  to  receive  even 
one  letter  from  a  ooneepondent  who  desires  not  to  write  books 
but  to  collect  them,  with  regard  to  advice  as  to  what  to 
purchase,  that  can  only  be  conditional.  It  is  only  what  y^u 
like  that  will  afford  you  much  pleasure  or  profit.    When  one, 
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still  young,  1b  so  happily  ciroumstanoed  as  to  be  able  to 
make  study  an  end.  and  not  a  means  to  the  end  of  earning  a 
living,  she  will  fina  it  the  most  ultimately  satis&ctory  and 
profitable  kind  of  reading  which  makes  a  speciality  of  one 
BultJect,  and  endeavours  to  procure  Uie  most  valuable  works 
on  that  suldect.  Knowing  one  thing  well,  you  would  ulti- 
mately become  an  authority  on  that.  Suppose  you  took  up 
art  or  any  one  of  its  numerous  branches,  say  the  painters  of 
one  school  —  Flemish,  Dutch  or  Italian— and  read  every- 
thing yon  could  find  on  the  paintings  of  one  of  these, 
stndied  their  works  or  reproductions  as  f&r  as  yon  were 
able,  then,  travel  where  you  will,  something  of  which 
you  possess  special  knowledge  wiU  always  arise  to 
interest  vou.  Or  take  a  minor  branch,  stained  glass,  old 
fldlver,  china,  there  is  a  perfect  llbnry  of  information  to  be 
acquired  on  any  of  these.  I  heard  a  lecture  delivered  on 
stained  glass  by  an  English  lady  conducting  a  party  of 
tourists  through  a  Florentine  Church.  Possibly  profound 
Rcholars  might  have  considered  her  knowledge  superficial,  but 
it  was  nevertheless  so  interesting  that  when  she  came  to  me 
subsequently  to  collect  two  lire  because  I  had  stood  to  listen,  I 
paid  the  amount  readily.  Possessed  of  a  reader's  ticket  to 
the  British  Museum,  you  could  begin  your  elementary  quest  of 
knowledge,  and  could  subsequently  purchase  copies  of  the 
books  you  most  desired  to  possess.  I  have  heard  with  awe 
that  a  copy  of  every  book  ever  printed  in  the  English  language 
may  be  read  at  the  British  Museum.  If  your  views  are  less 
scientific,  and  if  you  only  want  a  genend  collection  of  good 
books,  you  had  better  follow  a  review  that  has  a  good  repute, 
make  a  list  of  the  works  that  impress  you,  and  after  a  time 
purchase  tiiose  you  feel  you  want.  Here  is  my  own  list  for 
the  present  month  :  The  Woman  Who  ToU»  (Grant  Richards), 
Sarah  TudUy  (Ward  and  LockX  Fortrunners  qf  JktnU  by 
Marcus  Dods  CT.  and  T.  Clark),  Mankind  in  the  Making  (ChAV- 
man  and  Hall),  The  Neme$i$  qf  Faith  by  Anthony  Fronde 
(RoutledgeX  aow  to  Bring  Up  Our  Boya  (Religious  Tract 
Society).  A  writer  in  a  high-class  popular  weekly  says  the 
salaried  person  with  an  income  of  JB120  should  spend  at  least 
four  pounds  per  annum  on  books. 

Mary  Jfarria.— Your  verses  are  rhythmic,  and  the  spirit 
that  animates  them  is  very  good.  Had  they  expressed  what 
yon  have  to  say  at  less  leugth,  I  should  have  subjoined  them 
to  my  answer,  so  that  you  might  see  how  they  looked  in  print. 
Tryi^Sain. 

Dulcie. — ^Tour  little  storv  is  pretty,  and  might  be  accepted 
for  publication  by  one  of  the  children's  magazines.  But  why 
do  you  kill  ofT  your  brave  and  long-suffering  little  hero?  In 
olden  times  it  was  so  much  the  fiuhion  to  let  all  the  good  bovs 
and  girls  in  books  die  untimely,  that  intelligent  children  who 
believed  in  the  truth  of  such  records,  assumed  that  extra  merit 
on  their  part  would  prove  very  unhealthy,  and  therefore  put 
off  the  efforts  to  be  good  till  a  more  convenient  season.  I 
snppoae  it  is  true  that  the  gentle  and  passive  have  less  resist- 
ant power  than  t^e  turbulent,  and  are  therefore  more  likely  to 
soocumb  to  illness.  But  it  is  more  useflil  to  teach  people 
how  to  live  than  how  to  die.  We  shall  all  manage  the  dying 
somehow.  The  Writer' »  Tear  Book^  published  at  U.  6cl.,  is  a 
useftal  compilation  for  amateur  authors,  as  it  affords  much 
information  regarding  the  periodicals  that  may  be  approached 
by  the  beginner,  and  also  quotes  the  average  prices  paid  by 
various  periodicals. 

S,C.  (Sooth  IndiaX— I  have  conveyed  your  suggestion  to  the 
compiler  of  The  Student's  Text-Book  of  Beperanto  (this  com- 
prises both  Orammar  and  Dictionary  and  costs  U.  6d.),  who 
may  be  disposed  to  send  books  on  sale  or  return  to  Madras. 
EJsperantlsts  can  correspond  with  others  of  their  own  or  a 
different  nationality,  llxe  Secretary  will  supply  to  members 
or  students  the  addresses  of  those  anxious  to  practise  the  new 
language  by  letter-writing. 

MISGELLANBOU& 

Are  Xonpo.— The  Fellowship  of  the  New  Crusade  has  been 
established  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  greater  simplicity  of 
life  among  the  leisured  and.  subsequently,  the  working  classes. 
Another  olbject  is  to  revive  artistic  handicrafts  and  teach 
villagers  and  peasants  how  to  nroduoe  at  home  beautiful  and 
desirable  manufoctures.  The  (^msaders  are  still  a  small  body, 
and  without  any  regular  meeting-place.  As  their  ot^Ject  is 
transcendental,  the  bettering  of  humanity  in  ideals,  physique, 
products  and  sense  of  mutual  obligation,  is,  indeed,  an 
endeavour  to  put  Christianity  to  practice,  their  progress  is  not 


likely  to  be  very  rapid,but  few  thlnkingpeople  will  fkil  to  appre- 
ciate their  aim  or  to  wish  them  well,  ^ley  desire  to  encourage 
sound  industry,  to  teach  people  to  value  possessions  that  have 
cost  labour  and  time  to  produce,  and  to  dispense  with  super- 
fluities in  the  home.  In  Eastern  countries  the  humblest 
utensil  possesses  beauty  as  well  as  utility,  and  the  New 
Crusaders  think  this  would  be  universal  were  mannfkcture 
by  hand  resumed,  and  were  the  workers  educated  to  discrimin- 
ate between  grace  and  ugliness.  The  Society  controls  some 
peasant  products,  as  tapestry,  handmade  rugs,  etc.,  which 
exceed  in  beauty,  as  they  do  in  price,  the  machine-made  article. 
The  member's  subscription  is  very  small,  merely  that  required 
to  cover  postage  of  notices  pertaining  to  the  movement. 
Particulars  can  be  learnt  if  application  be  made  (enclosing  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope)  to  t^e  Secretary  of  the  New 
Crusade,  St  (^ross,  Haslemere,  Surrey.  The  Master  of  the 
Association  is  Mr.  Godf^y  Blount.  Tlie  Crusade  does  not  aim 
at  sensation,  it  works  quietly  and  silently ;  if  its  ideals  found 
universal  acceptance,  the  world  would  become  a  much  happier, 
healthier,  and  holier  place. 

Oreen  and  Oold. — It  has  been  advanced  that  the  use  of  pre- 
servatives as  borax,  salicylio  and  other  acids  in  food  is  one 
cause  of  the  physical  and  mental  dra^eneracy  which  is  only  too 
obvious  in  certain  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Even  where  the  use 
of  preservatives  in  perishable  commodities  is  acknowledwdd,  the 
full  extent  to  which  these  are  employed  is  concMled.  jfil  such 
things  are  more  or  less  ii^urious,  indeed  some  people  do  not 
hesitate  to  term  them  poisons  which  the  svstem  is  unable  to 
eliminate  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  said  that  even  our  own 
country  prodncers  add  boracio  and  salicylic  acid  to  milk  to 
keep  it  sweet  for  the  consumer,  and  rub  it  over  fowls  intended 
for  the  market.  One  feature  of  which  the  community  can 
judge  is  the  dental  deterioration  in  the  last  two  or  three 
generations.  The  grandparents  of  our  present  men  and 
women  retained  their  teeth  to  old  age.  Now  scarcely  one 
school  child  in  a  thousand  has  a  perfect  set  of  teeUi.  Dentists 
ascribe  the  deterioration  to  dietary,  but  seem  unable  to  par- 
ticularise the  responsible  items.  Tainted  meat  if  washed  in 
water  to  which  a  little  salicylic  acid  has  been  added  will  lose 
its  taint,  but  the  meat  should  then  be  carefully  washed  in 
thresh  water. 

Maid  Marian. — Dahlia  roots  will  keep  best  if  immened  in 
fine  dry  sand  during  the  winter.  They  should  be  taken  up  before 
the  ttoBty  weather  sets  in,  left  to  dry,  and  then  kept  in  a  dark 
place.  Damp  or  mildew  will  destroy  them,  and  too  much  heat 
will  also  cause  them  to  shrivel  overmuch.  If  sand  is  not  avail- 
able, dnr  clay  would  answer  the  purpose.  A  rough  packing 
box  will  store  a  large  quantity  of  dahlia  roots.  In  the  spring 
tiiese  sell  at  prices  ranging  from  8d.  to  2<.  M.,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  blossom. 

PhUanthropist.—To  teach  the  helpless  to  help  themselves  is 
the  most  divine  service  man  can  render  his  brother  man.  The 
sense  of  kinship  is  feebly  growing  throughout  the  community, 
and  that  is  very  hopeful.  Various  usefm  industries  are  now 
being  taught  in  prisons,  of  such  a  nature  that  when  the  convict 
goes  forth,  he  or  she  shall  possess  some  honest  aptitude,  f^-ee 
from  the  felon's  brand,  whereby  to  earn  bread.  The  aim  of  too 
much  philanthropy  haa  been  to  merely  relieve  want  without 
making  any  provision  against  its  recurrence.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  recently  deceased  and  highly  venerated  dean 
gathered  Idbe  scum  of  the  lowest  parts  of  London  to  settle 
round  his  churdi,  by  reason  of  charities  the  most  noble  in 
conception,  but  too  unrestricted  in  practice.  A  recent  writer 
on  Toynbee  HaU,  describing  the  eetablishment  of  a  young 
clergyman  and  his  wife  in  that  neighbourhood^  before  the  Incep- 
tion of  the  Settlement  System,  says  the  moet  worthless  of  the 
populace  had  become  mere  shameless  mendicants,  whom  tiie 
Church's  pitiful  charity  had  so  demoralised,  that  inability  to 
accede  to  their  unreasonable  demands  more  than  once  induced 
the  smashing  of  all  the  vicarage  windows ;  that  clothing  for 
newly-born  infSants  was  regarded  as  a  right,  and  that  the  vicar's 
wife  was  often  summoned  to  come  at  once  and  bring  her  parcel 
as  tile  ba^  was  bom,  and  there  was  not  a  rag  to  cover  it. 
Among  snch  unpromising  neighboun  the  New  Apostles 
established  their  Settlements,  whose  good  work  is  year  by  year 
meeting  and  aurmounting  the  miseries  of  poverty  ana  the 
difficulties  of  ignorance. 

Verity. 

Lettera  regarding  "  Women's  Interests "  to  be  addressed 
—"Verity,"  c/o  Bmtor,  "The  Leisure  Hour,"  4,  Bouverie 
Street,  London,  E.C 
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SEARCH  QUESTIONS 

(Sayings  of  Docttob  Johnson.) 

1.  "I  would  put  a  child  into  a  library  (where  no 
unfit  books  are)  and  let  him  read  at  his  choice." 

2.  '*  A  London  morning  does  not  go  with  the 
sun." 

3.  '^  When  a  man  is  invited  to  dinner  he  is  dis- 
appointed if  he  does  not  get  something  sood." 

4.  "  Oratory  is  the  power  of  beating  down  your 
adversaries'  arguments  and  putting  better  in  their 
place.*' 

5.  "All  theory  is  a^nst  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  all  experience  for  it.*' 

6.  ''Grettinff  money  is  not  all  a  man's  business  : 
to  cultivate  Kindness  is  a  valuable  part  of  the 
business  of  life." 

7.  *'When  an^  fit  of  anxiety  or  gloominess  or 
perversion  of  mind  lays  hold  upon  vou,  make  it  a 
rule  not  to  publish  it  by  complaints,  but  exert  your 
whole  care  to  hide  it ;  by  endeavouring  to  hide  it 
you  will  drive  it  away.     Be  always  busy." 

To  whom  were  thew  things  respectively  said  t  State 
also  under  which  year  you  find  each  recorded  in 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.  A  Prize  of  Five  Shil- 
lings offered  for  first  correct  answer. 


SHAKESPEARIAN  ACR05T1C5 

Second  of  Nine 

'*  /  was  bom  so  hieh, 
Our  aiery  buildeth  in  the  cedar^  top, 
And  dalues  with  the  wind,  and  scorns  the  sun." 

1.  ''  /  should  have  been  a  woman  by  right." 

2.  '*  You  must  forget  to  be  a  woman." 

3.  "As  weeds  before 

A  vessel  under  sail,  so  men  obey'd 
And  fell  below  his  stem." 

4.  "ift/  crown  is  in  my  heart,  not  on  my  head.  .  . 
.  .  .  My  crown  is  called  content." 

5.  "This  ship-boy's  semblance  hath  disguised 

me  quite." 

6.  "  Talk  not  of  diring,  /am  out  of  fear 

Of  death." 

Na/iM  each  character,  and  give  Act  and  Scene  of 
each  quotation. 

Five  Guineas*  worth  of  hooks  will  he  awarded  for 
highest  scores  in  this  competitiony  and  marks  published 
here  from  moTith  to  month.  Each  anstoer  must  he 
signed  hy  a  short  "  nom  de  plume,"  and  the  scores  will 
he  printed  as  the  competition  proceeds — one  mark 
awarded  fvr  each,  light.  All  answers  must  he  received 
hy  the  16th  inst. 


ON  THE  BOOK  TABLE 

(Books  received :  Modem  Views  on  Matter,  by 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Clarendon  Press,  25.  Natural- 
ist in  La  Plata,  by  W.  H.  Hudson,  new  ed.,  Dent 
and  Co.,  5s,  A  Book  of  Sundial  Mottoes,  by  A.  H. 
Hyatt,  Philip  Wellby,  Zs,  6d,  Memoir  of  Anne 
J.  Clough,  by  B.  A.  Clouoh,  ticw  ed.,  Arnold,  6s. 
The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come,  by  J.  Fox, 
junr..  Constable,  Qs.  Johanna,  by  B.  M.  Crokrr, 
Methuen,  6».  A  PrefecCs  Uncle,  by  P.  G.  Wode- 
HOUSE,  A.  and  C.  Black,  3^.  M.  The  Young  Ice 
WhalerSy  by  Winthrop  Packard,  Longmans,  6». 
The  Pedagogue  at  Play,  by  G.  M.  A.  Hewbtt, 
George  AUen,  6^.) 
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Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  Romanes  lecture  on  Modem 
Views  of  Matter  expounds  the  most  recent  theses 
and  hypotheses  as  to  the  nature  of  radium,  and 
of  the  electron,  that  apparently  ultimate  unit  or 
"atom "of  electricity.  "The  subtle  chemist  can 
divest,"  mused  Greorge  Herbert, 

"  And  strip  the  creature  naked,  till  he  find, 
The  callow  principles  within  tbeir  nest," 

and  the  lay  mind  is  amazed  bv  the  discoveries  of 
scientists  who  have  measured  radio-activity,  in 
which  the  speed  of  electrified  atoms  is  ''as  much 
faster  than  a  cannon-ball  as  that  is  faster  than  a 
snail's  crawl,"  and  who  see  "  reason  to  believe 
that  a  minute  scrap  of  radium  scarcely  preoeptible 
to  the  eye  may  go  on   emitting   these  energetic 

Erojectiles  for  hundreds  of  years."  In  concluding 
is  most  interesting  lecture.  Sir  Oliver  declares, 
« My  experience  has  led  me  to  feel  sure  of  this, 
that  whatever  hypotheses  and  speculations  we  may 
frame,  we  cannot  exceed  the  reality  in  genuine 
wonder.  And  I  believe  that  the  smiplicity  and 
beauty  of  the  truth  concerning  even  the  material 
universe,  when  we  know  it,  will  be  such  aa  to 
elicit  feelings  of  reverent  awe  and  adoration.'* 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Hudson's  Naturalist  in  La 
Plata  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  know  how  in- 
teresting is  the  manner  as  well  as  the  matter  of 
his  writing.  In  this  volume  the  chapters  on  Music 
and  Dancing  in  Nature,  and  Facts  and  Thoughts 
about  Spiders,  are  full  of  fascinating  stories. 
This,  for  instance,  of  a  giant  man-chasing  spider— 

"  Riding  at  an  easy  trot  over  the  dry  grass,  I 
suddenly  saw  a  spider  pursuing  me,  leaping  swiftly 
along  and  keepinff  up  with  my  beast.  I  aimed  a 
blow  with  my  whip,  and  the  point  of  the  lash 
struck  the  ground  close  to  it,  when  it  instantly 
leaped  upon  and  ran  up  the  lash,  and  was  actually 
witnin  three  or  four  mches  of  my  hand  when  I 
flung  the  whip  from  me.'* 

Throughout  the  book  the  concerted  songs  of 
manjr  birds,  and  intricate  dancing  figures  accom- 
panying them  are  described  from  repeated  obeervft- 
tlons — along  with  innumerable  instances  of  pity, 
kindness,  skill  and  caution  in  the  daily  life  of 
untamed  birds  and  animals. 

Mr.  Hyatt  has  collected  over  four  hundred  sun- 
dial mottoes  from  many  places,  and  quotes  some 
fine  sentences  from  lovers  of  sundials,  by  way  of 
prologue  and  epilogue.  Charles  Lamb  eulogises 
"  the  altar-like  structure  and  silent  heart-language 
of  the  old  dial ; "  and  Mrs.  Alice  Morse  Earle  notes 
^'the  beauty  and  wonder  of  the  thought  that 
Time,  that  most  intangible,  most  fleeting,  most 
wonderful  of  conditions,  is  marked  so  fittmsly  in 
its  passing  by  a  shadow  almost  equally  intangible." 
The  Latin  mottoes  bear  the  palm  for  brevity  and 
fulness.     SINE  umbra  nihil  .  .  .  silens   loquob 

.    .    .    UMBRA  !         QUOD      ASPICIS  ?        UMBRAM.    .   .  . 

After  such  sonorous  music,  English  has  but  a 
tinkling  sound.  Yet  their  weight  of  meaning 
gives  dignity  even  to  the  English  words,  and  they 
toll  our  thoughts  away  into  their  world  of  shades. 
The  time  to  come  is  no  mare  ours  than  the  past  ,  . 
The  silent  shadow  speaks,  dost  thou  heed  f  .  .  .  What 
thou  seekest  is  a  shadow.  .  .  Make  the  passing  shadotcs 
serve  thy  will.  After  these  the  words  chosen  by 
Harriet  Martineau  for  her  sundial  seem  a  cry  for 
relief,  Coyne  light  t  visit  me.  The  book  is  liand- 
somelv  got  up  and  is  an  ideal  table-book — ^pleasant 
to  look  at,  and  suggestive  to  look  into. 


The  Fireside  Club 


The  Life  of  Awm  J.  Clcugh  pictures  in  illumi- 
nating   detail,  the  growth  and  development  of  a 
inofit  interesting  ana  individual  type  of  character. 
The  sister  of   that   Thyrsis  for  whom  Matthew 
Arnold   "knew  to  build   the  lofty  rhyme,"  she 
was  worthy  of  her  kin — and  in  the  diaries  of  her 
early  years  one  can  trace  the  gracious  outlines  of  a 
sincere  and  noble  nature,  something  of  the  type 
George  Eliot  loved  to  draw  in  Magcie  Tulliver 
and  Dorothea  Brook.     The  daughter  of  an  English 
cotton  merchant,  her  girlhood  was  spent  chie^  in 
Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  with  occasional  visits 
to  Liverpool,  where  h^r  father's  relations  lived. 
When  Anne  was  sixteen  the   family  returned  to 
Liverpool  (her  birthplace),  and  her  home  was  there 
for  sixteen  years.    Her  father's  gradual  failure  in 
business,  and  his  death,  brought  much  anxiety,  but 
the  interest  of  visiting  and  teaching  in  the  Welsh 
National  School,  begun  as  an  occupation  merely, 
soon  showed  her  what  was  to  be  her  vocation  m 
life.    Hampered  by  a  defective  education  which 
to  the  end  left  her  methods  illogical  and  unsystem- 
atic, her  remarkable  width  of  judgment,  fertility 
of  resource,  and  oridnality  of  thought,  added  to 
a  strong  and  sympathetio  personality,  made  her  a 
power  among  the  educative  forces  of    her  age. 
From  smtdl  beginnings  the  way  opened  before  her. 
After  teaching  at  Liverpool  and  Ambleside,  she 
became    organiser   and  secretary    of    the   North 
of  England  Council,   whose    scheme  of    lectures 
did  so  much  to  forward    the   higher  education 
of  women ;  until  in  1871,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  she 
entered  upon  the  great  work  of  her  life  in  organ- 
ising Newnham  College,  at  Cambridge.    To  realise 
her  ideal  in  this  college  for  women  she  gave  her 
ovn  time  and  strength  and  money  without  stint. 
Her  twenty  years  of  work  as  its  Principal,  from 
its  beginning  in  a  little  house  in  Regent  Street — 
where  she  and  her  first  five  students  could  only 
make  ends  meet  by  frugal  care,  she  and  they  to- 
gether making  beds  and  washing  dishes  and  dusting 
and  sewing  in  the  intervals  of  study — to  its  ma- 
turity as  an  incorporated  college,  rich  in  houses 
and  lands,  and  numbering  its  graduates  by  hun- 
dreds ;  these  years  of  wohl  are  all  recorded  here, 
and  are  full  of  interest. 

Chad  Buford,  the  **  libertv-loving  little  tramp," 
who  finds  work  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  history 
as  a  shepherd  in  the  Kentucky  valley  of  Kingdom 
Come,  is  a  boy  worth  knowing.  His  dog  Jack, 
on  trial  and  acquitted  for  sheep-killiiu;,  is  worth 
knowinff  too,  and  his  school  days,  first  at  the 
"  blab '  school  (so  called  because  the  lessons  were 
learnt  in  simultaneous  sing-sons)  and  then  at  a 
Blue-Grass  College,  are  all  ffood  to  read  about. 
Chad  is  a  man  when  the  Civil  War  comes  to  sunder 
friendships  and  break  up  homes  in  Kentucky  as 
eUewhere,  and  when  his  conscience,  warring  against 
his  affections,  calls  him  to  join  the  army  of  the 
North,  he  rides  away  with  a  heavy  heart.  His 
soldiering,  which  fills  the  last  half  of  the  book,  is 
well  told  if  not  so  crisp  and  fresh  as  the  story  of 
bis  early  days,  and  his  love  story  is  as  pretty  as 
they  make  them. 

Johanna  (or,  as  it  should  be  in  Lrish,  Shevauneen) 
Daly  was  an  Irish  beauty,  daughter  of  one  of  the 
most  industrious  poachers  in  the  country.  As 
good  as  she  was  beautiful,  and  as  industrious  as 
she  was  good,  Johanna  had  no  dowry,  and  since 


in  Kerry  it  seems  marriages  are  made  on  business 
lines  only,  the  colleen  was  like  to  go  unwed.  She 
was  **  a  marvel  for  management  and  behaviour." 
and  had  some  accomplishments  too;  *'she  could 
drive  a  hard-mouthed  ass,  she  could  dig,  and  knit, 
and  bake,  and  sinff,  and  in  all  the  glens  there  was 
no  better  weaver, '^  and  yet  Ninny  Qualn,  the  lame 
match-maker,  after  many  a  weary,  thankless  tramp 
up  the  DsJys'  boreen,  invariably  returned  with 
the  same  sad  story,  **  Johanna's  &ther  would  ofiSsr 
no  fortune  whatever.''  How  Love  succeeded 
where  Ninny  had  failed  the  story  proceeds  to 
show.     A  charming  idyll. 

The  Prefect's  Uhdef  of  whom  Mr.  Wodehouse 
writes,  was  a  horrid  little  boy,  a  rolling  stone  in 
the  educational  world,  whose  record  somewhat 
tries  the  reader's  credulity — ''  I  was  at  Harrow 
before  I  came  here,  and  at  Wellington  before  I 
went  to  Harrow,  and  at  Clifton  before  I  went  to 
Wellinffton."  Here  was  Beckford  College  (whose 
whereabouts  school-boys  may  identify),  and  here 
he  remained  for  one  term  only,  but  long  enough 
to  make  life  a  burden  to  his  nephew  Oethryn,  a 
sixth-form,  first-fifteen,  and  first-eleven  hero  of  the 
right  sort.  The  story  of  how  things  went  wrong, 
and  then  came  right  again,  is  well  told. 

In  The  young  Ice  Whalers  we  have  the  story  of 
a  Massachusetts  school-boy — whose  schooling  is 
merely  mentioned  as  a  leaping-off  point  from 
which  he  plunges  into  oceans  of  adventure.  Em- 
barking on  a  North  Pacific  whaler  whose  captain 
and  owner  is  his  father's  friend,  the  captain's  son 
beine  his  friend,  Harry  Desmond  had  his  fill  of  hair- 
breadth escapes  and  thrilUns  experiences.  Their 
ship  is  crushed  in  the  ice,  and  the  boys,  after  two 
winters  among  the  Eskimo,  cross  the  Kotzebue 
Sound  in  an  open  boat  before  a  gale.  Landing 
on  the  Alaskan  shore,  they  discover  a  new  gold- 
field,  and  return  to  civilization  and  their  homes 
with  fifty  thousands  dollars  apiece. 

Finding  that  there  seemed  to  be  ''very  little 
record  of  the  doings  of  ordinary  men  on  ordinary 
holidays,"  for  those  who  want  suggestions  as  to 
where  to  go  and  what  to  do  for  a  little  rest  and 
pleasure  in  intervals  of  work,  Mr.  Hewett  has 
supplied  the  want  with  a  chatty  and  cheerful  col- 
lection of  his  own  holiday  experiences.  He  takes 
us  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  Holland,  Norwajr,  to 
fish  and  shoot  and  golf  with  him  at  our  leisure 
and  ease.  Most  persuasively  of  all,  in  his  best 
chapter,  he  takes  us  to  enjoy  three  weeks  of  a 
Swiss  winter  at  Grindelwald,  of  whose  wonder- 
working climate  he  declares,  *'I  never  sit  and 
munch  my  bread  and  ham  by  this  spring  above 
the  pines,  where  the  deep  gorge  falls  away  at  my 
feet,  without  longing  to  bring  all  England  out 
here  to  bask  for  an  hour  in  the  sun,  and  give 
them  one  look  at  the  panorama  of  mountain  and 
valley  that  spreads  itself  before  our  eyes.  One 
hour  of  it  would  put  new  strength  into  these 
millions  of  tired  workers,  one  week  would  surely 
take  years  from  off  their  age."  The  book  is  illus- 
trated by  a  number  of  goodphotographs,  including 
one  of  the  Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh  at  sunset,  quite 
remarkable  for  its  beauty. 

Erralum. — In  the  notice  of  The  MS,  in  a  Red  Box 
last  month,  far  Charles  the  Second  read  Charles 
the  First. 
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Offer  of  Gold  and  Silver  Medals 


Wb  are  ofiEering  two  medals,  one  Gold  and  one 
Silver,  to  the  two  of  our  readers  who  are  most 
successful  in  solving  all  the  problems,  whether 
l^ven  in  special  competitions  or  not,  to  be  published 
m  our  columns  during  the  year,  November  1903  to 
October  1904  inclusive. 

Competitors  will  be  required  to  use  foolscap 
paper,  to  write  on  only  one  side,  and  to  ?iead  each 
sheet  with  his  or  her  name  and  address. 

Any  violation  of  these  three  simple  conditions 
will  involve  disqualification. 

Two  prizes  of  Five  Shillins^s  each,  one  for 
town  and  one  for  country  solvers,  will  be  awarded 
for  the  first  solutions  received  of  the  following  four 
problems. 

No  competitor  who  received  a  prize  for  solving 
last  year  will  be  eligible.  Solutions  must  be 
written  upon  only  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  must 
be  headed  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender, 
with  the  date  clearly  indicated. 

"  CoqueUe."—By  A'.  F.  Mackenzie. 

BLACK — 9  MEN 


NVHITE — 12  MEN 

White  to  mate  in  two  moves. 
"  Ths  Unknown" 

BLACK — 8  MEN 


WHITE — 7  MEN 

White  to  mate  in  two  moves. 
The  above  problems  received  Honourable  Men- 
tion in  one  of  our  Tourneys. 
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Two  easy  problems  for  our  leas  expert  chess- 
playing  readers. 

By  C.  H.  Hemming. 

BLACK— 5  MEN 


WHITE — 6  MEN 

White  to  mate  in  two  moves. 

BLACK — 2  MEN 


white — 6  MEN 

White  to  mate  in  three  moves. 

For  the  Medals  Competition  solutions  to  all  the 
above  problems  must  be  sent  in  before  February  15, 
1904. 


QUICK  SOLVING  COMPETITION. 

The  names  of  the  prize-winners  were  pubUshetl 
last  month.  Other  correct  solutions  have  been 
received  from — 

E.  M.  Davey,  H.  Hosey  Davis,  J.  W.  Dixok, 
J.  Y.  FuLLERTON,  J.  JoNES,  W.  Mbaks,  and 
E.  Thompstone. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor,  "The  Leisure  Hour,"  4  Bouverie  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  be  marked  CHESS  on  the 
envelope.  CompetUion  entries  miist  be  accompanwi 
by  the  Eisteddfod  Ticket  from  the  Contents  page. 


GARDEN    SCENEl 
Prizs  Pliato*,  Th*  Ltltan  Hour 


^be  !ILcl8ute  Ibour  J6tstebbfob 


Phot(^rapbic  Competitioa :  Result 

Best  Puotoo  rapes  or  Docs. 

Hve  Prizes  of  Five  Sbilllng;5  each : 

F,  Gktty,  Waterloo,  Liveipxil;  B.  W.  CoPE- 
HAN,  Wmoanton ;  CAnRiB  Percital-Wisbmax, 
Paiuawick  Lodge,  WeatoD  ■  super  ■  Mare ;  John 
Palhbb,  T  Bilbia  Street,  NottiDghain  ;  Miss  L. 
M.  Le  Mbsckier,  Halcyon  Place,  Dojle  Road, 
GueniBey. 

Hlshly  Commended: 

Mbs.  E.  C.  Copehah,  R.  J.  Eldsidoe,  Jos. 
Oret,  O.  W.  Harker,  a.  C.  Hbab,  C.  L 
Hawkins,  S.  E.  Gkihhell,  L.  Roberts. 


Commended: 

G.  A.  Godson,  Miss  1 
more  Bketbon. 


Her  VET,  Miss  Dc- 


Best  Photoorapbs  o 


Cats. 


rive  Prizes  of  Five  5hllllnffs  each: 

Hss.  E.  C.  COFEMAN,  The  Union,  Winoanton ; 
R.  J.  Eldridoe,  9  Cliriatchurch  Road,  Hamutceil : 
Ethel  A.  Wood,  9  Westbury  Park,  Bristol ;  Mist 
A.  C.  Head,  Ofibpring,  Vrangue,  GaernMy;  J. 
Chapuak,  12  Boecaatle  Road,  London,  K.W. 


Commended : 

Miss  Wimeari^,  L.  M.  Le  Mbsurikr,  Miss 
MoGiNirr,  Miss  Carroll  NicoLi^  MissChaubers, 
AoNKa  W.  E.  DicKDt,  Gkaoe  Chapman,  W. 
Ronald  T.  Bovrne,  Miss  Avics  Dasbwood. 


Christmas  in  Canada 


IN  our  Deoembor  number  1902  (p.  ]S7)  tbere 
appeared  an    account  of   "OhriBtmas  in 
Canada,"  wbicK  had  been  awarded  a  prize 
in  our  Eiateddfod  competitionB. 

Wo  have  received  a  comntunication  from  a 
Canadian  gentleman,  who  takes  exception  to 
BOTeral  statements  made  in  that  essay.  He 
asserts— 

1.  That  the  ice  on  Unekoka  Lake  before 
Ohristmas  would  not  carry  a  sledge  witli  four 
horses.  He  also  forwards  us  a  letter  from  a 
resident  at  Muskoka  Lake,  who  Bays,  "I  have 
lived  here  for  thirty-one  years,  and  have  never 
seen  a  fanner  drive  four  horses  in  his  sleigh. 
They  always  use  two," 

2.  As  to  th« 
hickory  does  not  grow  ii 


4.  He  also  ohaUenges  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement  that  persons  mentioned  in  the  article 
who  were  snow-shoeing  were  "clad  in  huge 
raccoon  coats,"  and  wore  "  nose-protoctora. " 

Other  points  are  mentioned  by  our  oorre- 
spondent,  but  these  appear  to  do  the  mo^ 
important.  On  receipt  of  his  letter  in  Jane 
1903,  we  communicated  the  contents  of  it  to 
the  writer  of  the  Prize  Essay,  but  have  received 
no  reply. 

We  can  only  say  that  we  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  bona  fidei  of  the  essayist,  who  vvrote 
as  a  resident  in  Toronto,  and  we  are  sorry  if 
the  reputation  of  The  Leiswe  Hour  for  accuracy 
and  care  should  in  any  way  have  aufiered.  We 
must  now  leave  it  to  our  Oanadian  readers  to 
judge  between  the  two  correspondents. 
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H.   BHACEIiETON,   P.B.A.B,,  P.B.Q.B.,  ETC. 


CAPTAIS   BOOTT, 

ANTARCnO 


OF  late  years  public  and  scientific 
interest  have  been  directed 
to  the  hitherto  little  known 
South  Polar  Regions,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  at  present  there 
are,  or  have  been  within  the  last 
year,  four  separate  expeditions  to 
the  Antarctic,  some  of  which  have 
relief  vessels  coing  out  to  them,  it 
is  not  out  of  place  to  definitely 
define  the  limits  and  ambitions  of 
these  expeditions,  and  ao  clear  up 
the  myateiy  at  present  attached  to 
them  in  the  public  mind. 

Since  Sir  James  Clark  Robb'b 
voyage  in  1842  until  Sir  George 
NewneB  sent  oat  the  Southern 
Cross,  there  has  been  no  real 
exploration  in  the  Antarctio  Seas. 

Of  late  years,  however,  a  stimnluB 


has  been  given  to  exploration,  and  prac- 
tically an  international  scheme  for  making 
the  unknown  known,  was  entered  upon. 
The  following  expeditions — the  British 
National,  the  German  National,  the 
Swedish  National,  and  the  Scottish 
National — have  been  at  work  trying  to 
elucidate  the  many  geographical  and 
BCientifio  problems. 

These  four  expeditions  have  been  work- 
ing OS  far  as  possible  in  conjunction,  as 
regards  methods,  but  in  different  quarters 
of  the  Antarctic.  The  British,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  accompanying  map,  have 
their  winter  quarteirs  in  what  is  known  as 
the  "  Boss  Quadrant " ;  the  German  in  that 
known  as  the  "Enderby  Quadrant";  the 
Swedes  made  their  qoarterB  near.  Grahams- 
land,  south  of  South  America;  while  the 
Scottish  expedition  proposed  working  in 
the  area  of  the  Weddell  Sea. 

I  propose  dealii^  with  the  British 
National  Antarctic  Expedition  first. 

I  had  the  honour  of  being  on  this  Expedi- 
tion, and  travelled  with  Captain  Scott  and 
Dr.  Wilson  on  the  Southern  Sledge  Journey, 
which  reached  lat.  82°  17'  South,  by  far 
the  most  southerly  point  yet  attained.    It 
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is  needless  for  me  to  go  into  details, 
as  regards  this  Expedition,  for 
within  the  last  few  months  the 
facts  have  become  public  property.' 
The  Discovery,  which  was  built 


by  the  Dundee  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, proved  herself  a  staunch  and 
worthy  vessel,  nobly  standing  the 
buffeting  of  those  ice-clad  Southern 
Seas.  She  wintered  in  lat.  77'  50' 
South,  and  from  there  various 
sledge  parties  proceeded  East, 
West,  and  South,  encountering  the 
usual  demgers  inseparable  to  Polar 
e^iploratiou :  but  fortunately  only 
one  life  was  lost.  The  ship  was 
frozen  in,  in  February  1902,  and 
still  remains  there ;  but  it  is  hoped 
that  with  the  returning  sun  and  the 
use  of  esploeives  she  may  be  freed 
from  her  icy  fetters. 
On  the  initiative  of  Sir  Clements 
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Markham,  the  energetic  President  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  to  whom,  in- 
deed, the  organising  of  the  whole  expedi- 


1HBEE  orricBBS  o 


tion  ie  due,  a  relief  veseel  waa  purchased, 
called  the  Momiiig.  She  arrived  withm 
five  miles  of  the  Discovery  on  the  23rd  of 
January  last.  The  sick  and  injured  were 
taken  on  board,  and  she  returned  to  New 
Zealand.  Since  then  the  Admiralty  has  taken 
over  the  next  relief  of  the  ice-bound  Dis- 
covery, and  another  supplementary  vessel, 
the  Terra  Nova,  was  purchased,  manned 
by  a  crew  of  whalers,  and  proceeded  in  tow 
of  H.M.  cruisers  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Red  Sea,  and  the  Indian  Ocean, and 
joined  the  Morniruj  at  Hobart.  Tasmania. 
They  will  go  down  to  the  ice  together,  and 
hope  to  come  back  with  the  Discovery  to 
New  Zealand.  Captain  Colbeck,  who  so 
ably  commanded  the  Morning,  is  in  supreme 
command  of  the  Relief  Expedition.  It  is 
not  possible  for  me  to  go  more  into  detail 
with  regard  to  the  work  done  by  the 
British  Expedition,  it  is  sufiBcient  to  say 
that  it  has  been  entirely  successful. 
The  German  National  Expedition,  which 

g-oceeded  under  the  direct  auspices  of  the 
erman  Emperor,  has  now  accomplished  its 
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valuable  work. 
Drygalski,  well  1 
the  great  authori 
the  Gauss — whio 
and,  as  may  be  st 
graph,  is  quite  un 
—  left     KergueU 
January  31, 1902. 
the  pack  ice  on  f 
1902;  on   the  a 
the  22nd  she  wa 
ually  frozen  in,  i 
mained     there 
February  8    of 
year.      The    Ga 
was  frozen  in  al 
short  distance  fro 
the    land,    whicl 
was    almost    en- 
tirely  snow- 
covered,     there 
being  only  one 
bare  hill,  which 
was  of  volcanic 
structure,  and 
has      been 
christened 

"Gausaberg." 

The  newly- 

discovered 

coast    of    the 

Atlantic    land 

was    oalled 

'•  Kaiser     Wil- 

helm  II.  Coast." 

The      scientific 

work    of    the 

Germans     wa 

pursued        und( 

great      difficultii 

with    praisewor 

zeal  in  spite  of 

very  adverse  cH 

conditions     pre" 

and  magnetic  hi 

erected    on    tfa« 

which    observat 

constantly  made 

netic  work  is  int 

the    Germans   1: 

towards   solving 

obscurity.    To  i 

obtain  specimei 

animals  found 

kept  two  holes 

to  go  through. 
Dr.   von    Dr 

months  one  scun-ovui 
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that  the  ship  was  often  buried,  and  each  time  had 
to  be  cleared  again ;  in  such  weather  all  work 
outside  the  ship  had  to  be  left  undone. 

A  new  feature  in  Polar  work  was  the 
use  of  a  balloon,  and  from  a  height  of 
1600    feet    the   explorers    obtained 
interesting  views  of  the  surround- 
ings of  the  Gatiss. 

The  study  of  animal  life  in 
theae   regions   is   most  in- 
teresting ;  the  quaint  pen- 
guin   is    there   in   large 
numbers,  both  the  small, 
known  as  the  Ad61ie, 
and   the   larger    one 
called  the  Emperor. 
Though    the    Em- 
peror is  the  larger 
bird,  it  does  not 
show    the    same 
curiosity  as  the 
smaller,  for  the 
Ad^Ue       seems 
absolutely  fear- 
less and  rushes 
towards     in- 
truders,   while 
the     Emperor 
moves      off 
slowly     and 
majestically. 
They  were  very 
interesting     to 
watch    in    the 
water,   as   they 
dived      through 
the     waves    like 
shoals  of  dolphin, 
springing     up  .  on 
the  ice  occasionally, 
flapping  their  carpi, 
which  are  the   rudi- 
mentary   wings,    and 
greeting     the     strange 
monster  penetrating    to 
their   homes  with  weird, 
discordant   cries.     Some  of 
the   Emperors    weigh   up   to 
eighty  pounds,  and  they  make 
good  food  for  the  dogs. 
The  Weddell  seal  is  also  utterly 
fearless    of    man,   merely  rolling    its 
eyes  with  a  faint  show  of  interest  when 
the  strange  human  creatures  intrude.     The 
seal's  blubber  was  used  for  illumination.     Dr. 
von  Drygalski  says  that  the  skins  were  often  used 
for  clothing ;  but  I  can  hardly  understand  this,  for  the 
Weddell  skin  makes  a  very  heavy  leather,  and   I   should 
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vessel  by  carefully 
out  sledge  expeditioi 
parties   out,    even    i 
much    knowledge  of 
zoological,  and  _ 
cold  was  ID  tense 
times  minus  22°  Fahr. 
this  year  the  explorers 


think  most  diffi- 
cult to  cure, 
especially  with 
the  limited 
means  at  the 
disposal  of  ex- 
plorers. The 
small  petrel, 
commonly 
known  as 
Mother  Carey's 
Chicken,  was 
also  very  plenti- 
ful. 

The  German 
explorers  in- 
creased their 
knowledge  of  the 
locality  sur- 
rounding the 
and  carried 
The  leader,  taking 

the    winter,  gained 

the    meteorological, 
conditions.     The 

ese  journeys,  some- 
On  February  8  of 

vrere  released  from 


winter  quarters 
by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice, 
and  Dr.  von 
Drygalski  tried 
to  push  still  I 
further  south. 
The  furthest 
south  attained 
by  this  Expedi- 
tion was  66°  30' 
South.  To  those  pi 
living  at  home 
in  comfort,  it  is  "^ 
hard  to  realise  the  difficulties  that  beset 
such  an  Expedition  in  the  pursuit  of  science- 
The  Gauss  had  her  propeller  broken  off 
in  the  pack  ice  and  was  in  constant  danger 
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from  the  huge  blocks  that  battered  her  Nordenskjold,  the  eon  of  the  great  Arctic 
sides.  Ko  news  was  heard  of  Dr.  voq  explorer  who  is  famous  as  having  made 
Drygalski  till 
May  14  of  this 
year,  aod  the 
(jermftn  Govern- 
ment, anxious  for 
the  safety  of  their 
gallant  explorers, 
was  contemplat- 
ing the  dispatch 
of  a  relief  vessel, 
when  the  joyful 
news  arrived, 
that  they  were 
safe  and  success- 
ful. About  the 
time  this  article 
appears,  they  will 
be  home  in 
Germany. 

I  will  now  deal 
with  the  Swedish 
Expedition. 

The  leader  of 
this     Expedition         ., ,  ,  !.-„,<. 

_       ^      _  .  ,  nnU  bf  fall  anl  Son" 

IS        Dr.       Otto  TSKS4  xova:  captaih  and  ckbw 
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the  first  sea  joiirney  from  the  Bebring  British  relief  ship.  Dr.  Nordenskj  old's 
Straits  right  through  the  Arctic  Sea  to  son  has  devoted  his  attentioa  to  Antarctic 
Europe.     His  vessel,  the  Vega,  has  lately     exploration,  and  left  Staten   Island   eaj-ly 


been  lost,  having  been  crushed  io  the  ice, 
and  her  crew  only  just  managed  to  jump 
clear  before  she  sank ;  some  of  these  men 
have   since   joined    the    Terra    Nova,   the 


January  1902  in  the  steam  barqut 
Antarctic.  The  course  was  directed  to 
the  South  Shetland  Islands,  and  a  good 
deal  oE  scientific  work  was  done  in  that 
locality,  and  though  no  fiowering  plaoU 
were  discovered,  mosses  and  lichens  were 
obtained,  also  many  fossils.  The  Expedi- 
tion   then  explored  some  of  the    islands 


close  to  Belgicft  Strait  before  proceeding 
further  south.  Unfortunately  they  were 
not  able  to  reach  further  than  66°  South, 
and  as  it  was  too  early  to  prepEire  for  theu- 
winter  station,  they  worked  along  the  ice 
pack  towards  the  east  in  order  to  explore. 
Having  made  many  interesting  observa- 
tions, and  the  summer  being  far  in  advance, 
they  returned  to  a  place  which  they  had 
selected  for  winter  quarters  in  Admiralty 
Inlet  at  the  edge  of  the  great  Snow  Hill 
Glacier.  The  geology  of  this  locality  is 
very  interesting,  and  the  leader  hoped  to 
do  good  work.  The  winter  party  consistB 
of  Dr.  Nordenskjold,  a  meteorologist  and 
magnetician  (Dr.  Bodman),  Lieut.  Sobral, 
assistant  magnetici an,  Dr.  Ekelaf,  physician 
and  biologist,  and  two  sailors.  The  Ant- 
arctic was  sent  back  to  the  Falklands  with 
orders  to  return  in  January  of  this  year 
aod  take  off  the  shore  party. 

Dr.  Nordenskjold  in  his  report  stated, 
that  if  nothing  was  heard  of  him  by  June 
of  this  year  it  would  be  a  sign  that  he  was 
io  great  danger,  and  would  require  assist- 
ance. Unfortunately  this  evidently  baa  ' 
come  to  pass,  and  serious  doubts  are  enter- 
taiaed  as  to  the  safety  of  the  Expedition. 
The  result  has  been  that  three  Belief  Ex- 
peditions are  now  on  their  way  to  try  and 
fiad  the  hardy  explorers  who  have  risked 
so  much  for  Science. 
I  will  describe  these  Belief  Expeditions. 
The  Swedish  Government  decided  to 
dispatch  a  vessel  in  search  of  Dr.  Norden- 
skjold, and  the  steamer  Frithiof,  under 
command  of  Lieut.  Gylden  of  the  Swedish 
Navy,  who  previously  made  a  successful . 
expedition  to  Spitzbergen,  is  now  on  its 
way.  He  met  the  French  relief  vessel 
Frangais  at  Funchal,  and  the  two  com- 
manders decided  to  co-operate. 

The  French  Expedition  under  Dr.  Charcot, 
son  of  the  great  hypnotist,  bad  intended 
exploring  in  the  North  Polar  regions ;  but 
on  hearing  of  the  danger  of  bis  fellow-ex- 
plorers, the  leader  gave  up  that  project  to 
co-operate  with  the  Swedes  in  the  rescue 
of  Dr.  Nordenskjold.  His  ship,  the  i^raw^ms, 
was  on  the  way,  but  unfortunately  at  the 
start  a  fatal  accident  to  one  of  the  men 
necessitated  their  return  to  port.  They 
left  Brest  on  July  30.  The  third  Belief 
Expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the  Argentine 
Government. 

It  was  from  Buenos  Ayres  that  the  Swedes 
originally  left,  and  amongst  the  winter- 
ing  shore  party  is  an  Argentine   officer. 
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Lieutenant  Sobral,  so,  recognising  their 
responsibility,  the  Argentine  Government 
immediately  arranged  for  the  rehef,  cabling 
to  Loudon  orders  to  Commander  Iriszar  to 
fit  out  an  Expedition  at  once.  Having  no 
wooden  vessel  available  themselves,  they 
have  sheathed  one  of  their  gun-boats,  the 
Uruguay,  in  teak  so  that  she  may  with- 
stand the  pressure  of  the  pack  ice.  Com- 
mander Iriszar,  the  Ai^entine  Naval  Attache 
in  London,  has  had  great  experience  in  the 
Magellan  Straits — notorious  for  bad  weather 
— and  the  Government  could  not  have 
picked  a  better  man  for  the  work ;  assisted 
by  the  Geographical  Society,  in  six  weeks' 
time  everything  was  prepared  and  he  had 
left  England  to  take  his  vessel  out.  These 
three  Belief  Expeditions  will  co-operate, 
and  everybody  wishes  them  success  in  their 
humane  and  arduous  enterprise.  Shortly 
after  this  article  appears  we  may  be  expect- 
ing news  from  the  ice.' 

I  now  come  to  the  last,  the  Scottish 
Expedition. 

Mr.  Bruce,  the  leader,  faas  been  in  the 
Jackson- Harmsworth  expedition  to  the 
North,  and  is  a  moat  enthusiastic  explorer. 
In  spite  of  great  financial  difficulties,  he  was 
eventually  able  to  equip  an  expedition. 

The  ship,  formerly  a  whaler,  named  the 
Hekla,  was  practically  re-built,  and  re- 
christened  the  Scotia.  She  is  a  barque- 
rigged  auxiliary  screw-steamer  of  about  400 
tons,  and  I  maysay  in  passing  that  this  is  the 


ent  size  for  all 
vessels  doing 
Polar  work. 
The      captain 

of  the  Scotia, 
Captain  Peter- 
son,     has     bad 

over   twenty 


navigation,  and 
twelve  years  ago 
made  a  voyage 
to  the  Antarctic, 
Mr.  Brace's 
intention  is 
to  devote  hlm- 
self  more 
especially    to 
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oeeanographic&l  problems,  hie  vaeseL  not 
being  suitable  for  magnetic  work.  He 
bopes  to  winter,  if  possible,  in  the  Weddeil 
Sea,  BJid  expects  to  drift  with  tbe  pack  ioe 
30  that  he  may  make  extenBive  biological 
collections  as  the  vessel  moves  over  new 
ground. 

The  Weddeil  Sea,  which  is  the  explorers' 
goal,  was  named  after  a  Captain  Weddeil, 
who  in  1823  took  his  little  vessel  down  to 
these  Beos,  and  on  reaching  lat.  74°  15' 
South  found  an  open  ocean  and  no  Ioe. 
Since  then  many  other  explorers  have  tried 
to  enter,  but  have  always  been  stopped  by 
heavy  ioe;  we  sincerely  trust  that  Mr,  Bruce 
may  be  successful,  but  it  will  not  be  till 


next  March  that  any  news  can  arrive,  for 
he  only  left  Port  Stanley,  in  the  Falkland 
Islands,  at  the  end  of  last  January.  I  bope 
that  with  the  aid  of  the  map  my  readers 
will  be  able  to  clear  up  whatever  doabts 
exist  in  their  minds  with  regard  to  the 
position  of  these  Expeditions. 

In  conclusion,  just  one  word  in  reply  to 
those  who  ask,  what  are  the  practical 
results  to  be  obtained  ?  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  actual  monetary  results 
are  nil,  but  the  theoretical  knowledge 
gained  is  of  great  value  to  Science,  and  die 
information  as  to  meteorology  and  magnet- 
ism will  directly  influence  and  prove  of 
practical  use  to  navigation. 
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BY  C.    E.   C. 


WANT  you  to  under- 
stand," said  Mr.  Button 
suavely, "  that  I  rely  on 
you,   Beddows,   to   see 
that  all   my  conditions 
are  observed." 
"Yes,  sir." 
Beddows       standing, 
looking    down   at    him, 
fancied  with  a  touch  of  contempt  that  he 
had  never  seen  a  more   grotesque  object 
than  tbe  old  man  in  his  padded  silk  dressing- 
gown,  bis  withered  face  more  ghastly  in 
comparison  with  the  brilliant  sunlight  pour- 
ing    through     the    unshuttered    windows 
straight  upon   bim.     He  was  sitting  in  a 
comfortable    room    in    the    Hotel    Eeale, 
with    every    modern    comfort    about    bim, 
but  tbe   same  restlessness   of   discomfort 
that  always   characterised  him  in   Lester 
Street. 

"  I  know  that  you  are  thinking,  what  is  it 
all  for,  Beddows;  why  am  I  doing  it  again, 
when  last  time  it  all  ended  so  disastrously  ? 
But  Stephen  Hellard  is  of  a  different  order 
to  Monty  Nash,  and  where  Monty — -poor 
chap— went  to  tbe  bad  his  own  way,  Stephen 
will  never  do  such  a  thing.     Drink  does  not 


tempt  him  as  it  did  Monty,forhe  has  always 
had  his  head  in  the  clouds,  and  is  a  man  of 
the  greatest  nicety.   But,  Beddows,  I  want 

to  prove  to  my  satisfaction  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  an  upright  man  left  in  the 
world.  Hellard  will  go  to  a  certain  point. 
I  dare  stake  my  word,  but  he  will  never 
pass  the  boundary  line  that  divides  honour 
from  dishonour." 

"  You  are  a  strange  mixture,  Mr.  Hutton,'' 
said  Beddows, with  thefreedom  that  betrayed 
■him  as  something  only  a  little  lower  than  an 
intimate  of  the  elder  man's.  "  You  have 
the  name,  I  beheve,  sir,  in  the  world  of  a 
hard  man,  with  only  one  interest  in  life— 
and  that— money:  with  only  one  ambition 
— to  make  Jabez  Hutton's  million  the  curse 
to  others  that  it  has  been  to  yourself.  Bui 
in  reaUty " 

"In  reality,"  answered  Button  quickly, 
"  Jabez's  million  is  tbe  touchstone  that  tries 
a  suffering  humanity.  When  it  has  dis- 
covered a  man  strong  enough  to  resist,  it 
will  found  the  hospital  for  which  I  originally 
intended  it." 

"  It  is  astonishing  to  me,  sir,  that  you 
refuse  to  turn  It  to  your  own  uses." 

"  I  suppose  you  feel  that  if  this  money 
was  within  your  own  grasp  it  would  found 
no  hospital?" 

"  I  should  find  no  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  it,  sir." 
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"But  the  ohanoe  will  never  be  yours.  Joseph  Hutton  turned  in  his  chair  and 

Your  nature  is  not  hovering  between  the  laid  his  hand  upon  a  pile  of  papers, 

highest  and  the  lowest  path  in  life.    The  "Yon  have  watched  Mr.  Hellard  leave 

world  thinks   me   a  cracked  old   man,  I  the  woman  he  loves;   you  have  watched 

am  gure,  but  some  day  there  will  be  a  few  him  with  his  brother ;  and  yoo  say  that 

people  who  will  look  upon  me  as  a  public  there  is  yet  another  trial  awaiting  him  in 

benefactor,"  Taormina  ?  " 
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"There  is  Lady  Cicely  Dare  and  the 
attraction  of  her  set,  as  compared  to  the 
chance  of  his  coming  across  Mrs.  Holland's 
brother  and  his  wife  and  child.  There  will 
lie  temptation  for  him,  but  if  he  once  gets 
on  board  Mr.  Vandaleur's  yacht,  the  Sea 
Nymph,  I  should  not  say  much  for  his 
chance  of  escape  from  marriage  with  Lady 
Cicely." 

"And  marriage  with  her  would  be  the 
final  ruin  of  a  Hfe  that  has  much  promise 
in  it.  How  can  you  manage  that  he  shall 
come  across  these  old  acquaintances  ?  " 

"  That  will  be  arranged,"  said  Beddows 
quietly.  "It  will  also  be  put  before  him 
that  he  must  choose  between  them  and  the 
money.  But  it  is  a  daring  experiment,  Mr. 
Hutton.  Supposing  that  you  kill  all  the 
good  in  him  at  one  blow?  " 

There  was  something  very  earnest  in  the 
man's  voice.  He  had  in  that  moment  laid 
aside  -his  suave  servant's  manner,  and  it 
became  apparent  that  the  business  in  which 
he  had  embarked  meant  more  to  him 
than  the'  mere  earning'  of  a  comfortable 
competence  for  himself. 

"Frank  Beddows,  you  have  known  me 
for  twenty  years  now,  and  when  I  helped 
you  out  of  the  tightest  comer  in  which  a" 
man  could  be,  you  remember  that  you 
vowed  to  devote  your  life  to  my  service, 
imquestioningly,"  returned  Hutton  steadily. 
"  If  you  are  tired  of  the  work  already,  let 
me  know  now/' 

"  I  am  not  tired  of  it,  sir ;  I  am  only 
anxious." 

"And  you  have  no  right. to  any  feelings 
of  your  own;  you  are  merely  a  private 
detective." 

There  was  no  trsice  of  a  sneer  in  Hutton's 
voice,  merely  a  steady  determination  to  keep 
the  man's  mind  upon  the  goal  before  him. 

When  Beddows  had  gone  Joseph  Hutton 
sank  back  huddled  into  his  chair  like  a 
very  old  man. 

"  I  hope  it  will  work  out  for  the  best,"  he 
said,  his  thin  fingers  moving  anxiously 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the  letter  he 
held.  "  There  were  two  women  I  loved — 
one  was  my  sister  and  the  other  was — Janie 
Hellard.  Monty  Nash,  my  nephew,  was 
not  strong  enough  to  stand  the  test — he 
would  have  done  no  good  in  the  world,  and 
was  better  out  of  it — but  Stephen,  unless  I 
am  mistaken,  is  made  of  different  stuff.  If 
he  goes  under,  it  will  break  my  heart." 

The  letter  he  held  in  his  hand  had  been 
written  by  Hellard's  dead  mother,  and  he 
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kept  it  always  with  him.  Many  years  ago, 
when  Janie  French  had  been  a  girl  of 
seventeen,  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  her, 
but  her  heart  was  not  for  him — it  had  been 
given  to  Stephen's  father,  and  the  letter  told 
him  so  in  tender,  womanly  words.  He  knew 
every  syllable  by  heart ;  he  could  repeat  it 
now  as  he  sat  there  in  the  southern  sunlight. 

He  had  acted  ignobly  after  that  letter  had 
come  to  him,  for  he  had  shut  himself  up 
from  his  fellow-creatures,  and  until  Stephen 
Hellard  crossed  his  path,  he  had  lived  an 
utterly  selfish  existence,  divided  between 
his  rooms  in  Lester  Street  and  the  little 
island  of  Sicily  where  he  owned  a  few  acres 
of  vineyard  on  the  Bronte  slopes.  Stephen 
had  roused  the  slumbering  man  in  him,  and 
although  he  had  taken  many  months  to  form 
the  resolution  that  had  so  recently  taken 
shape  within  him,  yet  now  that  it  was 
formed,  he  was  a  man  with  but  one  purpose 
in  life — to  try  the  child  of  the  only  woman 
he  had  ever  loved  in  the  furnace  of  tempta- 
tion. His  half-crazed  brain  held  no  idea  of 
sterner  trial  than  existed  between  poverty 
and  wealth.  Once  in  his  own  life  the  choice 
had  come  to  him,  and  finding  no  blessing  in 
the  money  that  his  father  had  bequeathed  to 
him,  earned  at  such  prodigious  cost,  he  was 
strong  enough  to  lay  it  aside,  and  to  take  up 
his  life  on  the  simpler  income  of  seven 
hundred  a  year  that  had  come  to  him  from 
his  mother. 

Sometimes  he  fancied  that  the  cry  of 
those  who  had  been  crushed  down  to  the 
very  earth  to  wring  that  fortune  from  their 
despair,  sounded  in  his  ear.  Unjust  usury 
and  extortion  had  brought  it  to  his  father, 
and  he  had  died  with  the  miserable  sense  of 
remorse  upon  him.  Joseph  Hutton  could 
remember  that  death-bed  now — even  after 
the  fljght  of  so  many  years.  He  was  certain 
that  the  spirits  of  the  poor  whom  his  father 
had  oppressed  were  present  by  his  dying 
pillow,  and  that  instead  of  the  angels  to 
close  his  eyes  with  loving,  pitiful  hands,  the 
sobs  of  the  widow  and  orphan  rang  in  his 
ears  and  made  death  a  stern  journey. 

Even  as  an  old  man  he  could  re- 
member the  remorse  on  the  dying  face, 
and  the  white,  shaking  figure  of  his  mother, 
to  whom  that  death  meant  freedom  from 
tyranny.  There  were  no  tears  shed  in  that 
room,  and  the  pity  of  it  struck  him  now 
with  an  intolerable  sense  of  the  horror  of 
such  a  Hfe — such  a  death.  All  his  life  long, 
Jabez  Hutton  had  lived  each  day  to  pile  up 
gold  upon  gold,  and  when  death  caught  him 
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unawaxes,  it  was  with  a  grudging  terror  that 
he  lay  down  in  his  last  illness.  His  life  had 
been  spent  for  himself  alone,  and  his  death 
found  him  without  one  good  deed  to  record 
— not  one  human  creature  who.  could  rise 
up  and  call  him  blessed. 

The  old  man,  who  had  been  young  then, 
went  rapidly  through  those  past  days  as  he 
sat  in  that  sunbright  hotel  room  with  his 
head  upon  his  hand.  In  spite  of  the  warn- 
ing of  his  father's  last  words  he  had  used 
the  fortune  bequeathed  to  him  for  some 
years,  until  his  love  affair  with  Janie  French 
arrested  him  and  turned  his  thoughts  in 
upon  himself. 

As  old  Jabez  lay  dying,  he  had  turned 

and  caught  at  his  son's  hand  with  eyes  that 

bore  the  suffering  of  all  remorseful  souls  in 

their  depths.    "It  has  done  me  no   good, 

my  son,"  he  could  hear  the  weak  voice  say : 

"it  has  done  me  no  good.     If  you  value 

your  soul,  do  not  use  a  penny  for  yourself." 

He  wondered  now  whether  the  sins  of  his 

father  and  the  stain  on  his  name  would  be 

done  away.     Surely  God  would  see  that  he 

had  done  his  best  to  help  human  nature  by 

teaching  a  lesson  from  that  very  money 

itself;   and   though  the  lesson  had   been 

preached  in  his  own  way,  yet  it  had  not 

cost  him  the  less  pain  when  he  reaUsed  the 

frailty  of  men  where  money  was  in  the 

balance  weighed  against  a  noble  life  of  hard 

work.     Was  that  ill-gotten  fortune  destined 

to  go  its  way  destroying  the  hvesof  men  upon 

its  path,  instead  of  helping  them  and  lifting 

them  higher?     Would  it  never  be  shown 

that  he  was  doing  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to 

show  men  the  impotence  of  wealth  to  bestow 

happiness  in  life  ?     He  had  proved  it  to  the 

hilt,  that  the  blessing  of  God  rested  on  a 

noble  life  spent  for  others,  even  were  it 

surrounded  only  by  what  poverty  could  give. 

He  shut  his  eyes  now  and  prayed  that  to 

Stephen  Hellard  the  light  might  come,  and 

if  his  prayer  was  as  crazed  and  extravagant 

as  his  brain,  yet  it  was  none  the  less  an 

honest  one.      He  felt  exhausted    by  the 

interview  and  the  emotion  that  had  shaken 

him,  and  leaning  back  in  his  chair,   he 

touched  the  bell,  and  his  servant  brought 

him  the  restorative  that  he  was  accustomed 

to  take  at  such  times. 

*'I  am  an  old  man,"  he  said  to  himself 
painfully .  "  A  very  old  man — and  I  feel 
the  weight  of  my  seventy-nine  years  very 
heavily  to-day.  God  grant  that  I  may  be 
spared  to  see  Stephen  Hellard  prove  himself 
a  child  of  God." 


Then  he  settled  himself  in  his  long  chair 
for  a  sleep,  and  in  that  sleep  he  dreamt 
that  the  spirit  of  Stephen's  gentle  mother 
came  to  visit  him.  He  thought  that  he 
was  walking  in  the  spring  fields  among 
the  Devon  woods,  and  that  the  may  was 
out  upon  the  hedges  like  snow-wreaths, 
and  he  thought  that  Janie  came  up  to 
him  with  her  lovely  flower-Uke  face  and 
laid  her  hand  in  his,  looking  very  earnestly 
at  him.  "  Thank  you,"  she  said.  "  You 
have  saved  my  boy's  soul  aHve,"  and  with 
the  tender  notes  of  her  voice  in  his  ear, 
Mr.  Hutton  awoke  with  the  tears  upon  his 
face. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


^'As  we  meet  and  touch  each  day 
The  many  travellers  on  our  way. 
Let  every  such  brief  contact  be 
A  glorious  helpful  ministry." 

WHEN  Stephen  HeUard,  with  the 
child's  hand  still  gripping  his  arm 
tightly,  walked  up  the  path  between 
the  luxuriant  orange  bushes,  he  felt  a 
certain  amount  of  excitement  as  to  the 
new  adventure  fortune  was  bringing  him. 
The  small  warm  fingers  drawing  him  on 
so  confidingly,  filled  him  with  a  sense  of 
his  power  of  protection,  and  he  began  to 
ask  questions  of  his  guide. 

**  You  must  tell  me  your  name,"  he  said, 
"  and  what  is  the  matter  with  your  mother, 
and  then  I  can  make  up  my  mind  what 
to  do." 

The  child  checked  her  tears  with 
marvellous  self-control  for  her  age. 

"  My  name  is  Molly  Vesey,"  she  said, 
"and  mother  has  fainted  and  we  cannot 
bring  her  round  again.  Her  heart  is  very 
weak,  and  we  are  frightened,  father  and  I. 
He  is  an  invalid,  and  he  cannot  walk." 

"  Have  you  no  servants  in  the  house  ?  " 

"We  have  one,  Maria,  but  she  is  out 
shopping  in  Taormina.  We  cannot  go  out 
of  our  garden  very  often  because  the  people 
here  are  not  kind  to  us." 

Molly  ended  with  a  little  sob,  and  Hellard 
realised  that  there  was  some  mysterious 
trouble  overshadowing  the  household,  that 
he  must  unravel  at  his  leisure.  The  new 
interest  and  excitement  was  just  what  he 
needed  at  the  moment,  and  he  quickened 
his  steps. 

"  Let  us  hurry,"  he  said.  "  Poor  mother 
may  be  needing  us  very  much." 

He  realised  the  shabbiness  of  Molly's 
gown,  and  the  unkempt  look  of  the  garden, 
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which  was  a  beautiful  blossoming  wilder- 
ness.  No  pruning  hand  had  been  laid 
upon  the  olive  trees  for  some  time  evidently, 
and  the  orange  bushes,  brilHant  with  ruddy 
fruit  and  fragrant  with  snowy  blossoms, 
were  sorely  in  need  of  attention. 

The  house  was  bounded  by  a  high  wall 
that  ran  round  it  in  a  circle,  and  was  a 
low,  white  building,  green-shuttered  at 
every  side,  with  a  flight  of  steps  running 
up  to  the  front  door. 

As  they  approached,  a  dog  barked 
hoarsely  from  his  kennel,  but  was  quieted 
by  Molly's  voice. 

"  Come  along  quickly,"  she  said  as  she 
ran  up  the  steps  into  the  house,  and  he 
needed  no  second  invitation.  The  small 
entrance  hall  opened  on  to  a  long,  low 
room,  very  poorly  furnished  with  the  heavy 
mahogany  furniture  that  is  characteristic 
of  the  Sicilian  house.  There  were  muslin 
curtains  in  the  windows,  drawn  tightly 
across  the  pane,  and  a  straw  carpet  upon 
the  lava  floor,  while  a  bowl  of  roses  and 
creeping  trails  of  caper  blossom  made  a 
spot  of  beauty  in  what  was  bare  and  sordid. 
On  the  sofa  a  woman  was  lying  breathing 
quickly  in  sharp  gasps  of  pain,  while  in 
an  invalid  chair  a  young  man,  evidently 
her  husband,  was  watching  her  with  keen 
anxiety,  and  now  and  again  lifting  her 
head  higher  on  the  pillow. 

"Molly,  is  that  you?  bid  you  see 
Maria  coming  back?  Thank  God  I  your 
mother  is  better — but  who  is  that  with 
you?" 

His  ear  had  caught  the  strange  step, 
although,  helpless  as  he  was,  he  could  not 
turn  quickly  to  discover  Hellard's  identity 
for  himself.  His  face  had  sharpened  a  little 
with  fear,  but  Molly's  next  words  relieved 
him. 

"It  is  a  strange  gentleman,  father — an 
Englishman,"  she  said,  with  a  thrill  of 
delight  in  her  voice. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  an  English  face, 
especially  now  that  our  servant  is  out  and 
my  wife  has  one  of  her  attacks." 

Hellard  without  replying  knelt  down  by 
the  sofa  and  raised  the  helpless  woman  to 
the  open  window  in  his  strong  arm.  He 
had  in  his  pocket  a  small  flask  of  wine 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on 
any  long  mountain  excursion,  and  he  was 
thankful  for  its  presence  now  as  he  held 
it  to  the  invalid's  lips  and  watched  the 
colour  steal  slowly  back  to  the  deathly  face. 

"  She  is  better  now,"  he  said  briefly, 
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after  a  few  moments,  laying  her  back  on 
the  sofa  and  turning  for  the  flrst  time  to 
speak  to  the  master  of  the  house.  He 
owned  to  some  curiosity  as  to  the  famiiyt 
for  the  sick  woman's  face  was  that  of  ii 
lady  of  gentle  birth,  although  her  hands 
were  roughened  by  hard  work.  She  was 
aged  by  suffering  that  had  lined  her  face 
and  whitened  her  dark  hair,  and  her  shabbv 
gown  did  not<  disguise  the  painful  thinness 
of  her  figure. 

"  I  am  glad,"  Stephea  said ;  then  paused 
suddenly  with  a  sense  that  the  world  was 
reeling  round  witt  him,  for  the  face  of  the 
bent  man  in  the  chair  was  thaf •  of  Grant 
Vesey,  Mary  Holland's  eldest  brother,  who 
had  broken  off  all  connexion  v^hllib  faiwv  ^ 
when  he  had  married,  as  his  father  haot  * 
stubbornly  insisted,  beneath  him,  by  takin^: 
to  wife  a  girl  who  had  been  a  nursery- 
governess  in  a  neighbouring  family.  The 
pride  of  the  old  man  had  never  relented, 
and  fifteen  years  ago,  when  Mary  Holland 
had  been  the  age  of  the  little  Molly  at  his 
side,  Grant  Vesey  had  disappeared  from 
society  with  all  the  fortune  he  possessed, 
namely,  the  two  thousand  pounds  that  bad 
been  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  grandfather 
when  he  came  of  age.  He  had  gradually 
died  out  from  the  memory  of  all  his  rela- 
tions, and  Stephen  knew  that  even  Mar}' 
Holland  had  ceased  to  wonder  where  he 
was,  since  it  was  plain  that  he  preferred 
to  be  hidden  from  the  world. 

The  recognition  was  not  mutual,  and  for 
a  moment  Hellard  was  silent  in  sheer 
amazement.  Then  he  said,  "You  are 
Grant  Vesey — I  remember  your  face." 

The  man  looked  slowly  up,  his  face 
working  with  some  emotion  that  presently 
found  its  vent  in  a  sob. 

"  I  do  not  know  who  you  are,"  he  said 
painfully;  "I  cannot  recall  you — but  I  can 
thank  God  if  He  has  sent  a  friend  in  our 
hour  of  need." 

"  I  am  Stephen  Hellard — we  used  to  be 
children  together." 

"  Stephen  Hellard !  Mary's  little  sweet- 
heart as  we  used  to  call  you — ^what  a 
marvellous  coincidence ! " 

His  thin  right  hand  went  out  towards 
his  old  friend,  and  Hellard  grasped  it 
warmly.  EngUshmen  are  never  verj' 
demonstrative  in  their  expression  towards 
one  another,  but  Stephen  knew  that  there 
was  a  depth  of  emotion  under  the  helpless 
man's  quiet  exterior  that  was  shaking  him 
to  the  very  core. 
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**  I  always  told  you,  Grant/*  said  a  weak 
voice  from  the  sofa,  ''that  day  is  nearest 
when  the  clouds  are  darkest,  and  they 
could  not  have  heen  darker  with  us." 

Mrs.  Vesey  had  recovered,  and  Stephen, 
glancing  at  her,  saw  that  in  other  and 
happier  circumstances  she  might  have  been 
a  pretty  woman,  but  that  trouble  and 
sorrow  seemed  to  have  robbed  her  of  her 
youth  too  early. 

*'  Nell,  dearest,"  said  her  husband,  taking 
her  hand  tenderly,  "you  must  not  excite 
yourself  at  all;  you  must  let  me  talk  to 
Mr.  Hellard.  I  am  thankful  to  see  you 
better." 

She  nodded  and  smiled  at  him,  and 
Stephen  could  read  in  her  face  the  story 
of  a  brave  woman  who,  in  spite  of  illness 
and  poverty,  had  kept  up  her  husband's 
spirits,  and  had  resolutely  determined  to 
regard  the  bright  side  of  life  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  that  was  dark. 

"Pray  tell  me  how  I  can  help  you,"  he 
said,  carried  out  of  himself  by  his  sympathy 
with  their  evident  distress.  "Perhaps  it 
would  be  better,  if  you  told  me  the  whole 
story  of  your  life  as  briefly  as  possible,  and 
the  events  that  have  brought  you  here," 

"Tell  him,  Grant,"  said  Mrs.  Vesey;  "it 
will  be  such  a  relief  to  tell  some  one  at 
last." 

Stephen  sat  down  in  a  chair  with  the 
shadow  upon  his  face  so  that  he  might  see 
and  not  be  seen. 

"You  know,  when  I  married  my  wife, 
I  offended  my  father,  and  we  came  out 
here,  for  Nell  knew  the  place  well,  and  was 
sure  that  we  could  do  a  great  deal  more 
with  a  small  capital  than  would  have  been 
possible  in  England.  So  we  bought  a 
vineyard  that  was  then  in  the  market,  and 
for  some  years  we  succeeded  in  earning 
a  modest  income,  quite  enough  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door,  and  our  workmen 
were  happy  with  me,  and  my  wife  taught 
Molly  and  kept  the  house  going.  But  you 
know  what  a  difl&cult  country  Sicily  is  to 
keep  friendly  in  if  your  ways  are  not  the 
ways  of  the  people ;  and  last  year  we  got 
into  a  difficulty  with  one  of  the  men  and 
dismissed  him  for  impertinence.  The  same 
day  the  poor  fellow  (fied  very  mysteriously, 
and  it  was  said  that  I  had  poisoned  him. 
Even  my  long  connexion  with  the  place 
and  our  unvar3ring  sympathy  with  the 
people  did  not  help  us  then,  and  his  family 
banded  themselves  together  and  determined 
to  make  our  lives  a  misery.  I  do  not  know 
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that  they  would  actually  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  murder  me,  but  certainly  some  one 
managed  to  disable  me  nine  months  ago 
by  shooting  me  in  the  back.  It  may  have 
been  an  accident — the  man  said  so  when 
charged  with  it — but  the  result  was  the 
same,  for  here  I  am,  helpless  and  crippled. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  on  with  my  work, 
for  no  one  will  work  for  me  except  one 
faithful  Sicilian  woman,  and  I  carmot  return 
to  England,  for  we  have  no  funds.  We 
are  now  living  on  our  capital,  which  is 
dwindling  day  by  day;  and  besides  that, 
we  go  in  fear  of  some  further  mischance 
happening  to  one  or  other  of  us,  and  the 
anxiety  is  wearing  my  wife  to  death :  but 
what  can  we  do  ?  " 

It  was  a  pitiful  story,  told  in  a  manly, 
straightforward  fashion,  and  in  it  Hellard 
realised  as  he  had  never  done  before  the 
mighty  passion  that  underUes  the  phleg- 
matic exterior  of  those  children  of  the  sun. 
Eevenge  is  so  essentially  part  of  a  SiciHan's 
life  that  he  never  pauses  to  think  of  the 
vileness  of  the  sin,  and  neither  in  religion 
nor  education  are  they  taught  to  uproot 
a  characteristic  that  is  now  a  second 
nature.  To  the  outward  eye  they  are 
extremely  devout,  but  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  their  religion  goes  further  than 
the  church  door,  to  be  donned  and  doffed 
there. 

"What  a  tragedy  of  a  story,"  cried 
Hellard  warmly,  then  paused  suddenly  as 
he  remembered,  with  a  pang  that  seemed 
to  strike  at  the  very  roots  of  his  life,  that 
he  could  by  the  terms  of  his  agreement 
do  nothing  to  help  them. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?"  he  said 
confusedly,  rising  from  his  seat.  "I  wiU 
write  to  your  sister  for  you.  Grant,  and — 
and  see  what  is  possible  to  be  done." 

It  was  horrible  to  him  to  realise  that 
these  poor  friends  must  think  his  words 
inadequately  lame,  and  he  could  see  the 
sudden  expression  of  chill  that  swept  across 
Grant  Vesey's  face. 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid,  Stephen ;  they 
would  not  hurt  you  because  you  might  be 
seen  in  our  company." 

"Do  you  thini:  I  am  a  coward?"  cried 
Hellard  hotly,  then  realised  that  his  attitude 
must  be  quite  incomprehensible  to  Grant 
Vesey.  "You  are  quite  mistaken  about 
me,"  he  concluded  helplessly.  "I  shall 
find  out  what  I  can  do  for  you,  and  at  any 
rate,  I  can  write  to  Mary." 

He   shook  hands  with   Grant  and  his 
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wife,  while  Molly  stood  ready  in  silence 
to  escort  him  to  the  outer  gate. 

"  I  know  your  little  cousin  Gabriel,"  he 
said  gently. 

"  Did  you  know,  Grant,  that  Mary 
married  Mr.  Holland  of  Gasuabon,  and 
when  he  died  it  was  found  that  there  was 
nothing  left  for  his  wife  and  child  ?  " 

"No  one  writes  to  me  now — I  know 
nothing,"  said  Grant  sadly.  "  I  thought 
that  Mary  would  marry  you." 

All  the  blood  in  Hellard's  body  seemed 
to  rush  to  his  face. 

"  She  did  not  care  for  me,"  he  said. 
"  She  was  very  happy  with  her  husband." 

"  Is  she  happy  now,  and  comfortable  ?  " 

Hellard  felt  miserably  guilty.  "When 
last  I  saw  her,  she  was  well — and  I  think 
happy.  Her  address  is  100,  Vemer  Street," 
he  said  abruptly,  feeling  that  if  Grant 
should  know  how  he  had  deserted  her, 
and  how  untrue  he  had  been  to  his  own 
heatt,  he  would  feel  the  contempt  for  him 
that  a  man  who  has  risked  all  for  love 
must  do.  "  Good-bye,"  he  said  again,  and 
hurried  away  down  the  path.  He  bent 
down  to  kiss  the  little  girl  at  the  gate,  and 
pushed  something  into  her  hand  that 
crackled  as  he  parted  with  it.  "  Take  this 
from  your  little  cousin  Gabriel,"  he  said 
awkwardly. 

"  No,  I  cannot,  thank  you,"  said  Molly, 
shutting  her  eyes  resolutely,  so  that  she 
might  not  see  the  tempting  slip  of  paper. 
"  Mother  would  not  like  it,"  and  Stephen 
felt  that  he  was  frustrated  at  every  turn. 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her  as  she  stood 
holding  the  gate  back  and  watching  him 
down  the  steep  path.  Her  trim  little 
figure  in  its  shabby  frock  was  the  last 
thing  he  saw  as  he  climbed  down  again 
to  Taormina.  She  reminded  him  somehow 
of  Mary  Holland  in  the  delicate  prettiness 
of  her  face,  and  her  eyes  had  the  same 
pathetic  shadow  in  their  blue  depths.  His 
thoughts  flew  back  to  Vemer  Street  and 
his  life  there.  Softened  by  the  distance 
of  days,  it  did  not  look  so  terrible  to  him 
as  it  had  done  when  he  was  living  it  out 
and  every  moment  was  charged  with  dis- 
content. If  he  had  thrown  more  heart 
into  his  work,  he  might  have  made  a 
success  of  it,  for  certainly  he  had  talent, 
though  the  mere  drudgery  of  writing  was 
distasteful  to  him.  But  he  had  never 
owned  that  good  heart  that  eases  work, 
and  had  ever  desired  what  was  out  of  his 
reach,  and  spent  his  life  crying  for  the 
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unattainable.  He  bitterly  reproached  him- 
self now  that  it  was  too  late,  and  in  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  had  half  vowed  lo 
return  to  Mary  and  poverty  and  to  relin- 
quish the  unblessed  fortune,  when  he 
turned  the  corner  of  the  road  and  came 
on  Lady  Cicely  Dare. 

"  I  knew  that  you  were  mountaineering," 
she  said  with  a  sparkling  smile,  **  and  you 
really  look  as  if  you  had  had  an  adventure. 
Why  did  you  not  take  me  with  you?  I 
have  been  so  dull  and  bored,  and  Aun: 
Letitia  is  so  tired  of  the  place  that  she 
wants  to  go  straight  down  to  Catania  to- 
morrow and  join  Mr.  Vandaleur's  yacht. 
and  so  does  my  cousin." 

She  looked  appealingly  at  him,  ream 
to  mould  her  own  wishes  on  his  opinion. 
and  he  looked  at  her,  fancying  that  he  read 
only  womanly  kindness  in  her  eyes. 

"  Yes,  I  have  had  an  adventure,"  he  said 
impulsively,  ignoring  the  latter  half  of  her 
question,  "  and  I  want  to  tell  you  all  about 
it." 

"Pray  do,"  she  said,  throwing  a  svrift 
glance  at  him  from  under  her  long  lashes. 
"  I  am  all  attention  and  interest." 

Stephen  paused  on  the  slope  where  thev 
stood,  and,  with  his  face  to  the  sea,  poureu 
out  the  whole  story  of  the  Veseys  in  her 
ear,  sure  of  her  sympathy,  certain  that  she 
would  help  them  although  his  own  hand^ 
were  tied.  She  was  silent  when  he  hs^ 
finished  the  recital  of  their  troubles,  and 
he  glanced  at  her,  thinking  for  a  moment 
that  she  was  in  tears.  But  he  saw  that 
her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  Calabrian 
mountains  opposite,  and  that  her  moutl 
had  hardened  in  a  straight  line, 

"Well,  what  do  you  think?  "  he  saiJ  at 
last  desperately. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Hellard,"  she  said,  with 
a  charming  laugh,  "from  the  beginning, 
these  acquaintances  of  yours  seem  to  have 
acted  foolishly.  They  married  in  the 
maddest  fashion  against  the  wish  of  even 
one,  and  now  they  are  only  suffering  from 
the  consequence  of  their  own  folly." 

"  But  they  married  loving  one  another." 

"  Love  is  all  very  well  when  it  is  accom- 
panied by  other  advantages,  but,  come 
now,  you  must  confess  that  they  have  run 
their  heads  into  a  perfect  hornet's  nest  by 
acting  on  impulse." 

"  Then  it  is  wrong  to  follow  the  dictation 
of  your  own  heart  ?  " 

"  No  sensible  man  would  allow  his  heart 
to  lead  him  into  an  impossible  situation." 
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"Then  you  would  leave  them  to  their 
fate  ?  "  he  cried  passionately. 

Lady  Cicely  nodded. 

"Oh,  they  will  get  out  of  it  all  right. 
If  I  were  you,  I  should  inform  their  own 
relations,  and  leave  the  family  to  extricate 
them  from  their  difficulty.  It  does  not  in 
the  least  concern  you,  and  no  one  could 
expect  you  to  go  out  of  your  way  to  bring 
down  inevitable  annoyance  on  your  head 
from  the  Sicilians,  who  are  a  vindictive 
people.  No;  we  will  go  away  to-morrow 
to  Mr.  Vandaleur's  yacht,  and  you  will 
have  done  your  share  admirably  by  writing 
to  Mr.  Vesey's  relations  and  informing 
them  of  his  plight." 

"Which  of  these  three  was  neighbour 
to  him  that  fell  among  thieves?  and  he 
answered.  He  that  showed  mercy  on  him." 

The  words  rang  in  Hellard*s  ears,  but 
he  put  them  away  from  him.  The  plan 
pointed  out  by  Lady  Cicely  was  evidently 
the  way  in  which  the  world  would  treat 
the  case,  and  he  would  not  be  doing  any- 
thing outrageous  by  adopting  it.  Then, 
too,  it  was  the  easiest  way,  and  would 
entail  no  personal  trouble  and  involve  no 
risk  of  losing  his  fortune. 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  with  his 
eyes  upon  the  sparkling  face  at  his  side. 

"  Come,  now,  Mr.  Hellard,  am  I  to  think 
you  a  man  of  common-sense  ?  " 

He  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist 
temptation.  The  mere  desire  to  do  a  good 
action  was  not  enough  to  keep  him  in  the 
path  of  honour. 

"Yes,"  he  said  reluctantly,  "you  are 
right,"  and  he  knew  that  he  had  taken 
another  step  downward  in  the  path  of 
honour. 


CHAPTER  IX 


"In  the  infinite  spirit  is  room 
For  the  pulse  of  an  infinite  pain." 

THEY  left  Taormina  the  next  evening, 
and  went  down  to  Catania  to  join 
Mr.  Vandaleur's  yacht,  and  perhaps 
no  man  ever  felt  more  relieved  than  did  Mr. 
Hellard,  when  he  saw  the  shores  of  Sicily 
die  away  behind  him,  till  the  cliffs  were  a 
mere  shadow  on  the  sky-line.  So  long  as 
he  was  in  the  place,  the  thought  of  the 
Yeseys  had  haunted  him,  and  he  realised 
that  for  his  peace  of  mind  he  must  forget 
them  with  all  speed.  He  wrote  a  brief  note 
to  Mary  Holland,  in  which  he  told  her  of  her 
brother's  plight;  then,  striving  to  persuade 
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himself  that  he  was  not  the  coward  he  knew 
himself  to  be,  posted  it,  and  tried  to  dismiss 
the  matter  from  his  mind. 

Beddows  was  a  remarkably  good  servant, 
and  it  seemed  to  Stephen  that  he  made  the 
path  of  travelling  an  extremely  easy  one. 
He  was  very  attentive,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  was  a  watchful  air  about  him  that 
Stephen  was  apt  to  resent,  though  -when 
once  they  were  on  board  the  yacht  this 
attitude  was  not  so  noticeable.  It  was 
impossible  to  become  on  any  more  con- 
fidential terms  with  him,  for  there  was  an 
impenetrable  wall  of  reserve  round  about 
the  valet  that  seemed  to  hedge  him  in, 
whenever  his  master  tried  to  find  out  what 
lay  within  the  outer  shell. 

Mr.  Vandaleur  was  a  young  man  who  had 
more  money  than  he  knew  how  to  spend, 
and,  with  the  help  of  companions  who  were 
not  desirable,  was  fast  dissipating  a  fine 
inheritance.  He  was  about  six-and-t'wenty, 
and  in  all  his  Hfe,  since  his  majority,  he  had 
never  cared  to  rise  above  mediocrity ;  while 
having  no  guiding  star  to  lift  him  higher,  he 
was  content  to  kill  time  by  an  unprofitable 
round  of  amusements. 

Life  on  board  the  yacht  consisted  in 
eating  and  sleeping  and  playing  games,  an 
existence  which  Hellard  found  charming 
for  the  first  three  weeks  or  so,  when  he 
threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  whatever 
was  going  on  about  him,  content  frankly  to 
live  the  life  of  an  animal,  as  the  rest  did. 
Every  night  the  yacht  rang  with  shouts  of 
laughter,  and  all  day  Vandaleur's  select 
party  of  chosen  friends  played  cards  and 
smoked,  and  read  trashy  novels,  idling  their 
time  away  in  the  sunbright  hours. 

"I  say,  Hellard,  shall  we  play  bridge 
again  to-night,  or  poker?  Your  luck  was 
dead  in  last  night,  and  we  want  our  revenge 
off  you." 

Bobby  Vandaleur,  dressed  in  an  immacu- 
late blue  serge  yachting-suit,  sauntered  up 
to  the  taffrail,  where  Hellard  stood  alone 
lost  in  thought.  He  lifted  a  meditative 
face,  and  came  back  to  the  present  moment 
with  an  effort. 

"Ah,  the  game?  Oh,  yes,  Vandaleur," 
he  said,  "what  you  like." 

It  was  one  of  his  dark  days  of  doubt  and 
indecision.  The  down-hill  path  had  been 
fatally  easy,  and  he  was  wondering  if  it  was 
true  that  there  was  no  turning  back.  Of 
what  value  was  this  life  to  him  ?  He  was 
drifting  on  a  lee  shore  that  meant  shipwreck 
to  him  of  every  ideal  in  life.     Vandaleur 
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was  a  good-natured  young  man,  who  had 
heard  Lady  Cicely's  version  of  Hellard's 
accession  to  fortune,  and  he  thought  that 
his  guest  was  probably  brooding  over  some 
dark  memories  of  the  past. 

"  Come  and  have  a  turn  or  a  drink,"  he 
said.  "Life  is  not  worth  brooding  over. 
Live  for  the  present  is  my  motto." 

"  Is  it  ?  "  said  Hellard  bitterly.  "  Yes,  I 
should  have  thought  that  it  was.  Thanks, 
very  much,  VandaJeur,  I  know  you  mean  to 
be  kind,  but  I  want  neither  the  turn  nor 
the  drink  now.  I  am  afraid  I  am  a  skeleton 
at  the  feast  to-day,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
be  always  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  gaiety." 

Vandaleor  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
departed,  vowing  that  Hellard  was  a  queer 
fellow,  and  that  if  it  was  not  for  his  money 
he  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  him ;  but 
when  a  man  is  a  millionaire,  there  is  every 
excuse  for  him. 

If  he  had  been  a  poor  man,  Bobby  would 
have  set  him  down  as  being  eccentric  and 
undesirable,  but  since  in  Yandaleur's  world 
the  only  people  who  were  noteworthy  were 
those  who  had  a  certain  amount  of  this 
world's  spoils,  everything  was  permissible 
to  Hellard. 

Stephen  shook  himself  together  after  a 
time,  and  moved  back  to  the  rest  of  the 
party,  taking  a  deck  chair  close  to  Lady 
Cicely,  who  smiled  up  at  him. 

"  Are  you  tired  of  your  own  thoughts  ?  " 
she  said  archly. 

"Very,"  was  his  brief  answer.  "They 
are  \mhappy  companions  to-day.  What 
have  you  been  doing  with  yourself?" 

He  knew  what  she  would  reply — treading 
the  latest  magazine — ^gossiping  and  sleeping 
—and  he  smiled  a  httle. 

"  The  same  old  routine,"  he  said.  "  You 
must  be  sick  of  it,  going  on  for  years  in  the 
same  way." 

He  saw  the  rudeness  of  his  remark  when 
he  had  uttered  it,  but  he  was  powerless  to 
change  it,  and  Lady  Cicely  laughed  hardly. 

"Do  you  think  me  such  an  antique, 
then?" 

"You  know  I  do  not,"  he  cried  with  a 
gesture  of  impatience,  and  since  he  was 
always  considered  as  Lady  Cicely's  special 
property,  the  one  or  two  ladies  who  were 
sitting  by  her  rose  with  some  muttered 
excuse  and  moved  to  a  more  sheltered 
comer  of  the  deck. 

"Dorothy,  my  dear,"  muttered  Mrs. 
Curtis  to  her  daughter,  a  pretty  girl  of 
eighteen,  "  I  am  sure  that  the  young  man 


is  going  to  propose.  He  has  the  complete 
air  of  it." 

Dorothy  Curtis  was  a  charming  girl,  frank 
and  innocent  as  a  wild-flower,  and  fresh  and 
unspoilt  as  English  girlhood  should  be. 

"Do  you  think  so,  mamma?"  she  an- 
swered quickly.  "  Oh,  I  hope  not.  Lady 
Cicely  is  not  half  good  enough  for  him. 
He  has  such  a  sad  face — so  different  from 
the  men  we  meet  in  this  sort  of  party.  He 
looks  as  though  he  were  struggling  to 
find  his  soul — there  is  a  sort  ot  fear  in 
his  face." 

"  My  dear  Dorothy  I  " 

Mrs.  Curtis  was  quite  shocked  at  the 
interest  in  her  daughter's  voice,  and 
wondered  half  hurriedly  whether  any  words 
had  passed  between  them  that  might  lead 
her  to  take  a  stronger  sympathy  in  the 
man.  But  Dorothy's  eyes  were  steadily 
fixed  upon  her  work.  Perhaps  she  was 
thinking  in  her  mind  Mrs.  Browning's 
words : 

''I  thought :  Now  if  I  had  been  a  woman,  such 
As  God  made  women,  to  save  men  by  love — 
By  just  my  love  I  might  have  saved  this  man." 

For  she  knew  with  quick  intuition  that 
he  was  suffering,  and  that  she  could  not 
help  him,  however  much  she  might 
sympathise  with  him. 

"  We  are  going  to  put  in  for  our  letters 
at  Malta,  are  we  not?  "  Hellard  said  again 
to  his  companion. 

"Yes,  why?" 

"  Do  you  know  that  I  cannot  endure  this 
life  any  longer?"  he  said.  "I  find  it  so 
absolutely  devoid  of  all  interest.  I  shall 
remain  in  Malta,  I  think,  and  then  perhaps 
continue  my  journey  eastward." 

Lady  Cicely  turned  pale,  but  she  bit 
her  lip  sharply,  and  her  face  still  smiled 
conventionally. 

"I  don't  wonder  that  you  are  tired  of 
this  sort  of  thing.  I,  too,  am  sick  of  it," 
she  said,  with  a  quick  gesture  of  impatience. 
"  It  is  all  so  hollow,  really." 

She  must  catch  this  mood  as  she  best 
could,  and  if  he  saw  that  they  were  of  the 
same  mind,  no  one  knew  whether  they 
might  not  be  drawn  together  in  sympathy. 

"Vapid  in  the  extreme.  I  am  tired  of 
winning  money — or  losing  it,  as  the  case 
may  be — for  it  seems  to  me  the  most  con- 
temptible fashion  of  parting  with  one's 
worldly  goods.  I  am  tired  of  drifting  on  a 
summer  sea.  I  want  work — some  serious 
interest  in  life.     Why  should  I  not  visit 
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Siberia,    or    shoot    the    snow    leopaxd   in 
Thibet?" 

"  Why  not,  indeed  ?  But  as  it  is,  I  don't 
think  we  shall  make  even  Malta  to-morrow. 
There  is  a  bank  of  fog  coming  up  now." 

Stephen  looked  at  the  horizon,  where  a 
film,  dense  and  grey,  was  steaUng  up  over 
the  blue,  blotting  out  the  far,  faint  sky-line 
and  the  oil-smooth  sea. 

"They  don't  often  last  long,"  he  said, 
"  and  there  goes  the  dressing-bell." 

"  I  wonder  what  we  shall  have  for  dinner  ? 
Quails  on  vine-leaves,  I  hope.  Mr.  Vanda- 
leur's  chef  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold," 
said  Lady  Cicely,  stretching  herself  and 
yawning  daintily.  **  Come,  you  must  say 
that  there  is  one  thing  that  never  fails  in 
interest,  and  that  is — one's  meals." 

Hellard  looked  at  her  from  his  superior 
height  of  six  feet. 

"  Ah,  no,"  he  said  gravely.  "  All  through 
my  life  it  has  been  a  matter  of  intense 
interest  as  to  whether  my  larks'  tongues 
were  absolutely  the  unadulterated  article, 
and  not  merely  those  of  the  garden 
sparrow." 

And  Lady  Cicely  glanced  at  him,  half 
puzzled  by  his  tone,  and  wholly  unaware 
that  his  sarcasm  was  trenchant.  She 
sauntered  away,  to  return  in  an  exquisite 
gown  of  billowy  white  chiffon,  fastened  here 
and  there  with  diamond  clasps,  and  Dorothy 
Curtis,  looking  at  her  with  reluctant  admira- 
tion, was  forced  to  confess  that  in  her  plain 
white  muslin  she  herself  looked  an  ordinary 
rosy-cheeked  English  girl  beside  the  brilliant 
Circe.  But  Dorothy's  little  hour  of  triumph 
came  later  in  the  evening,  when  the  others 
had  sat  down  to  their  cards.  For  Dorothy 
possessed  a  voice  sweet  as  a  thrush  at  a 
June  dawning,  and  ever}'^  night  she  was  put 
down  to  the  piano  by  her  mother,  instead 
of  joining  the  noisy  party  in  the  smoking- 
room.  To-night  she  was  a  little  restless, 
for  no  one  had  spoken  to  her  at  dinner,  and 
Stephen  had  talked  with  desperate  gaiety 
to  his  neighbour,  Lady  Cicely,  and  little 
Dorothy  was  sure  that  what  she  feared 
would  very  surely  come  to  pass.  Perhaps 
her  thoughts  were  running  in  a  melancholy 
vein,  for  she  presently  slipped  from  the 
lighter  songs  she  was  singing,  into  the 
exquisite  pathos  of  "Oh,  that  we  two  were 
maying."  Hellard  heard  her  among  the 
smoke  and  laughter  of  his  noisy  companions, 
and  after  a  moment  he  excused  himself  at 
the  next  break  in  the  game  under  the  plea 
of  a  headache,  and  hurried  on  deck.  Mary 
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Holland  used  to  sing  that  song,  and  every 
note  was  laden  with  thoughts  of  her : 

"  Oh,  that  we  two  lay  sleeping 
In  our  nest  in  the  churchyard  sod." 

He  covered  his  ears  with  his  hands,  so  that 
he  might  not  hear  the  clear  plaintive  notes, 
but  they  beat  in  upon  his  brain  with  steady 
insistence : 

''With  our  limbs  at   rest  on   the   quiet    earth V 
breast." 

His  senses  were  reeling  with  smoke  fumes 
and  calculation :  and  the  faces  of  the  e^a^ger 
players  were  in  his  mind,  all  disfigured  by 
the  same  hideous  passion — -the  desire  lu 
win  the  pile  of  gold  that  lay  upon  the  table 
before  them.  Surely  it  was  an  evil  vice, 
that  of  gambling — ^it  brought  Lady  Cicely 
on  a  level  with  the  miner  at  the  comer  of 
the  street,  staking  the  price  of  his  children's 
new  boots  upon  the  result  of  the  next  foot- 
ball match,  or  the  man  who  bankrupts  him- 
self in  gambling  on  the  Stock  ^Exchange, 
and  biings  his  wife  and  family  to  the 
workhouse. 

'*And  our  souls  at  home — at  home — with  God." 

The  sweet  voice  sank  down,  fluttering 
like  a  lark  into  its  nest  from  the  heights  of 
heaven,  and  Stephen  flung  out  his  hands 
to  the  night. 

"  Mary,"  he  said,  "  oh,  Mary,  I  am  no: 
worthy  of  you.  I  should  not  have  left 
you." 

He  found  that  the  tears  were  thick  upon 
his  lashes,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  of  theni. 
for  they  were  washing  away  the  blackness 
of  his  sins  like  a  cleansing  tide.  He  looked 
out  seaward,  as  a  sudden  siren  screameil 
through  the  darkness  with  swift  surprise, 
realising  that  the  fog  had  folded  round  the 
yacht,  until  he  could  see  no  further  into  the 
impenetrable  blackness  than  his  hand  might 
reach.  He  had  always  felt  afraid  of  a  fog 
at  sea,  but  now  he  seemed  to  stand  there  a 
thing  apart — alone — on  the  very  verge  of 
something  that  was  going  to  happen,  and 
it  was  a  great  relief  to  him  when  Dorothy 
Curtis  came  out  of  the  music  salon  and 
joined  him  on  deck,  for  she  was  a  living, 
tangible  soul. 

**Why,  what  a  fog  there  is,"  she  said 
quickly.  "Are  we  in  any  danger,  Mr. 
Hellard?" 

Even  as  she  spoke  there  was  the  blare 
of  a  horn  hooting  somewhere  within  touch 
of  them,  so  closely  that  when  out  of  the 
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ehoutiog  out  anintelligible  orders  oa  every 
hand.  Hellard  s&w  Lady  Cicely,  maddened 
with  terror,  dash  past  him,  and  thinking 
she  was  going  to  throw  herself  into  the  sea, 
caught  at  her  flying  draperies. 

"  What  are  yon  doing  ?  "  he  said  sternly. 
"  Be  brave,  and  we  shall  all  be  saved." 

She  sank  down  in  a  collapsed  heap  upon 
the  deck,  shaking  with  tears  and  fright. 

"  Ob,  we  are  going  to  be  drowned ;  I 
know  it,"  she  sobbed.  "  Why  did  we  ever 
oome  on  this  hatefol  voyage  ?  " 

"Miss  Curtia,  will  you  look  after  her? 
You  are  not  so  alarmed.  I  believe  there  is 
no  danger,"  Hellard  said  quietly. 

The  girl  looked  up  with  the  light  of 
courage  in  her  eyes,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  she  was  pointing  him  heavenward,  as 
only  a  good  woman  can  do. 

"  We  are  as  near  God  by  sea  as  by 
land,"  she  said  simply.  "Why  should  I 
be  afraid  ?  " 

The  burly-burly  of  sound  about  them — 
the  crippled  yacht — the  blinding  fog — the 
steam  siren  from  the  unseen  ship  that  bad 
sheered  off — the  shouts  of  the  crew  of  the 
Sea,  Nymph  as  they  lowered  the  boats  and 
strove  to  discover  the  extent  of  the  damage 
to  the  yacht — all  passed  over  this  girl,  so  it 
seemed,  leaving  her  unafraid  in  her  trust 
and  faith.  Her  mother  was  clinging  to  her 
in  pallid  silence,  and  Vatidaleur  was  rushing 
about  half  demented,  abusing  the  men  and 
giving  orders  all  in  a  breath.  Dorothy 
stooped  and  lifted  Lady  Cicely  to  her  feet, 
putting  her  arms  about  her  and  pressing 
her  head  against  her  breast  with  a  gestiure 
of  tender  pity. 

"If  you  do  not  look  at  the  mist  you  will 
not  he  frightened,"  she  said.  "  They  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  help  us,  and  we  shall 
go  off  in  the  boats  as  soon  as  possible  to 
the  other  ship." 

"How  can  you  be  so  calm?"  moaned 
Lady  Cicely  distractedly.  "  I  am  terrified, 
for  I  feel  so  helpless." 

"But  there  is  always  a  Helper,  dear," 
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returned  the  other,  so  softly  that  Hellard 
hardly  caught  the  words.  "God  is  with 
us.  Can  you  not  think  of  the  Everlasting 
Arms?" 

"  I  wish  I  had  been  good — I  wish  I  had 
been  good,"  was  the  only  answer. 

It  struck  Hellard  now  at  this  supreme 
moment  of  danger  that  the  unwortbiness 
of  the  life  that  he  and  Lady  Cicely's  party 
were  living  could  never  be  displayed  more 
plainly  than  it  was  at  this  moment.  Death 
had  faced  them  in  that  supreme  crisis,  and 
out  of  them  all  the  only  soul  to  meet  him 
calmly  was  the  girl  who  had  always  lived  \ 
simple  life  of  duty.  He  vowed  now,  with  a 
hitter  sense  of  his  own  unwortbiness,  that 
he  would  leave  the  party  at  Malta,  and  give 
up  Hutton's  fortune,  returning  to  his  old 
hfe  and  to  Mary  Holland,  creeping  home. 
so  be  told  himself,  to  find  bis  real  home  in 
her  love.  He  found  Beddows  at  his  side, 
when  a  few  moments  later  tbey  were  fiUa)j 
down  into  the  boats. 

"  I  have  done  with  this  life,  Beddows," 
be  said  huskily.  "If  we  get  safe  to  short 
again,  my  mind  is  made  up,  for  I  think  you 
know  more  about  the  whole  affair  than  you 
profess  to." 

"  You  will  change  your  mind,  sir,  when 
vou  are  safe.  The  yacht  is  crippled  a  bit. 
but  the  mate  says  she  is  watertight,  and 
can  be  towed  to  harbour,"  Beddows  an- 
swered, as  he  sprang  into  &e  boat.  "  We 
are  all  ready  to  promise  anything  when  wc 

"Nevertheless  it  is  true,"  HeUard  rephed, 
"  and  you  will  see  it  for  yourself." 

He  recalled  the  words  some  time  later. 
when  the  fog  had  lifted  and  they  were  ali 
safely  on  board  the  little  Greek  coasting 
steamer,  with  the  Sea  Nymph  in  tow  behind 
them  ;  and  he  remembered  them  again  when 
he  sat  in  his  room  in  the  hotel  in  Valetta 
two  days  later,  with  his  English  lettere 
before  bim,  and  the  realisation  of  a  cloud 
of  trouble  dawning  upon  his  mind  as  he 
opened  them. 
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T  was 
Eu  8  ton 
Station, 
and  the  hour 
was  approach- 
ing midnight. 
As  I  hurried 
to  my  sleep- 
ing-car, at  the 
further  end  of 
the  train,  my 
way  was 
blocked  by  a 
long  line  of 
people.  Every 
third-class  carriage  was  filled  with  young 
people,  lads  of  fifteen  and  sixteen,  with  new 
suits  and  bags  containing  their  kit  above 
them,  mechanics  in  the  pride  of  their  early 
manhood,  young  labourers,  girls  who  looked 
the  pick  of  our  younger  countrywomen. 

Around  their  carriages  and  crowding  the 
platform  were  others  who  had  come  to 
see  them  off.  These  were  usually  older, 
shabbier,  and  many  of  them  had  worn  and 
hopeless  faces.  ''The  boys  are  off  to 
Canada,"  the  conductor  told  me  when  at 
last  I  reached  my  car.  "  We've  had  crowds 
like  that  for  five  nights  a  week  this  past 
four  months." 

Off  to  Canada  !  Fortunate  lads  1  Those 
of  us  who  know  the  West  can  but  be  glad 
for  their  sakes  that  they  were  going  to  a 
land  where  they  will  have  ro^m  to  live  their 
lives  and  to  make  the  best  of  their  manhood. 
And  yet  that  night,  as  the  roaring  express 
bore  us  northwards,  my  thoughts  drifted 
from  them  to  the  great  city  we  had  left 
behind.  Not  long  before  I  had  seen  crowds 
of  poor  PoUsh  immigrants  pouring  into 
London;  here  our  own  sons  were  going 
out.  Is  there  no  room  for  our  own  here  ? 
Is  the  life  of  the  poor  in  the  British  city 
to-day  an  existence  from  which  the  young 
and  strong  may  well  escape  with  greatest 
speed,  leaving  it  for  foreign  refugees  ? 

Within  the  past  two  generations,  the  life 
of  the  English  people  has  changed  from 
partly  agricultural  to  almost  purely  urban. 
The  population  of  large  parts  of  the  country 


is  now,  and  long  has  been,  decUning ;  that 
of  the  cities  grows  at  an  amazing  rate.  The 
farmer  clamours  in  vain  for  labourers;  in 
winter,  the  streets  of  our  cities  are  blocked 
by  the  march  of  the  unemployed.  Much 
of  our  country  has  become  nothing  but  a 
holiday  centre  for  townspeople.  Great 
districts  are  constantly  being  absorbed  for 
game-preserves,  and  the  estate  that  could 
give  employment  to  two  hundred  famiUes 
in  food  production  now  provides  work  for 
half-a-dozen  keepers  and  breeders.  And 
despite  the  efforts  of  pubhc-spirited  men, 
this  movement  bids  fair  to  continue  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  growth  of  our 
cities  is  only  likely  to  be  arrested  by  some 
economic  revolution,  such  as  the  further 
adaptation  of  water-power  to  industrial 
purposes,  which  will  move  the  centres  of 
employment  elsewhere.  For  the  next  gener- 
ation at  least,  the  serious  work  of  England 
will  be  done  in  the  towns,  and  the  country 
will  be  more  and  more  the  recruiting  ground 
and  pleasure  centre  of  city  folk. 

In  twenty  years  the  administrative 
Countv  of  London  alone  (and  this  is  but 
part  01  Greater  London)  has  increased  equal 
to  the  total  population  of  New  Zealand. 
Battersea,  that  in  the  memory  of  many 
was  a  pleasant  rural  retreat,  has  now  in- 
habitants excelling  in  number  Adelaide,  the 
capital  city  of  South  Australia.  Willesden, 
not  long  since  a  market  garden,  now  ranks 
among  the  most  populous  towns  in  Europe. 
West  Ham,  but  yesterday  a  marsh  where 
Londoners  shot  water-fowl,  now  presents 
the  greatest  mass  of  poverty  the  earth  has 
ever  seen  accumulated  in  one  spot. 

Our  population  has  grown  until  it  has 
almost  become  a  menace,  and  the  total 
wealth  of  the  nation  and  our  output  of 
manufactures  have  risen  to  a  degree  hitherto 
unequalled.  But  along  with  this  increase 
has  come  a  steadily  enlarging  area  of  dense 
poverty,  a  lowering  of  the  national  physique, 
and  a  growing  separation  between  the 
classes.  There  is  no  land  of  white-speaking 
men  where  the  gulf  between  rich  and  poor 
is  so  marked  as  in  our  own  to-day. 
The  palace  is  built  ever  further  from  the 
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slum.  Prosperous  Belgravia  can  know  but 
littl^  of  Canning  Town,  however  kindly  its 
intentions,  for  though  they  are  both  parts 
of  the  one  capital,  they  aare  practically 
half  a  day's  journey  apart.  The  large 
manufacturer,  in  many  cases,  knows  neither 
the  names  nor  the  faces  of  his  own  work- 
men. The  old  personal  interest,  the  salt  of 
industrial  life,  has  been  too  largely  replaced 
by  a  strictly  limited  cash  consideration. 
Few  of  us  can  know  anything  of  the  way 
in  which  our  clothes  are  made,  our  furniture 
is  put  together,  our  everyday  wants  are 
anticipated.  The  benevolent  instincts  of 
the  more  prosperous  classes  were  probably 
never  more  active  than  now,  but  we  are  too 
busy,  too  aloof  by  habits  of  thought  and 
customs  of  life,  and  too  absorbed  in  our  own 
necessary  affairs  to  understand  the  needs 
and  the  ways  of  the  toiler  at  our  doors. 

Life  in  the  city  has  grown  very  hard  for 
the  poorest,  and  the  number  of  the  poorest 
has  largely  increased.  Legal  pauperism, 
that  a  few  years  since  was  declining,  again 
shows  steady  growth.  Winter  by  winter 
we  hear  stories  from  all  parts — a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  genuine — of  starvation  in 
our  slums.  And  we  are  breeding  in  our 
back  streets  a  generation  whose  very  being 
is  a  misery  to  themselves,  a  menace  to 
our  safety,  and  an  unceasing  drain  on  our 
resources. 

Practically  one-third  of  our  people  are 
either  destitute  or  in  receipt  of  such  low  or 
irregular  wages  as  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
destitution.  In  London  alone,  350,000 
families  live  in  tenements  of  one  or  two 
rooms.  In  Liverpool,  the  official  estimate 
of  the  income  of  the  people  in  the  poorest 
district  is  15s.  per  week  per  family.  In 
the  Scotland  Eoad  district,  Liverpool,  the 
death-rate  among  children  under  one  year 
old  is  about  220  per  thousand,  and  was 
formerly  considerably  higher.  In  the  dock- 
side  districts  of  London  there  are  many 
thousands  of  families  earning  not  more  than 
12s.  a  week  all  the  year  round,  and  living 
mainly  on  bread,  tea,  and  charity,  with  beer 
or  gin  as  a  luxury.  The  chief  of  police  of 
one  of  the  largest  English  cities  recently 
informed  me,  as  a  commonplace  fact,  that 
in  •  one  populous  slum  district  under  his 
charge,  it  was  the  exception  for  a  girl  to 
reach  sixteen  and  retain  her  virtue.  Such 
facts  are  mere  surface  details. 

The  problem  of  our  cities  is  not  now  so 
much  one  of  crime.  We  still,  of  course, 
have  our  Alsatias.  The  '*|Dust  Hole"  in 
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Woolwich,  the  Dorset  Street  area  in  Spital- 
fields,  Notting  Dale,  "Little  Hell"  in  Someis 
Town,  and  certain  parts  of  the  Borough  are 
notorious  crime  centres.  But  so  far  as  my 
own  observation  goes,  the  violently  criminal 
centres  are  decUning  in  number.  Crime, 
in  many  cases,  is  taking  other  forms. 
Several  notorious  haunts  of  a  generation 
back  are  now  reformed,  and  our  police  have 
the  criminal  poor,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  hooligans,  who  are  essentially 
budding  criminals,  well  in  hand.  Much  of 
the  poverty  of  to-day  is  too  hopeless  and 
spiritless  for  any  active  endeavour,  even  in 
crime. 

London  undoubtedly  affords  the  most 
striking  example  of  great  areas  of  deep 
poverty,  although  on  a  smaller  scale  Glas- 
gow, Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  the  chief 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  Midlands  can 
show  examples  as  bad.  The  only  impon- 
ant  manufacturing  town  in  Great  Britain 
known  to  me  where  considerable  poverty  is 
not  found  is  Oldham.  The  reason  there  is 
that  the  borough  affords  abundant  employ- 
ment for  men,  women,  and  children  in  the 
cotton  mills,  wages  are  high,  and  thrift 
has  become  a  habit  among  many  of  the 
people.  The  Oldham  operative  can  stand 
a  few  months  of  slack  time  as  a  rest,  in 
place  of,  as  in  other  places,  a  time  of  semi- 
starvation. 

In  London  we  find  that  within  the 
central  district,  from  Victoria  Station  in 
the  West  to  Aldgate  in  the  East,  and  from 
the  Thames  in  the  South  to  Euston  Boad 
and  Old  Street  in  the  North,  the  area  of 
poverty  has  substantially  declined.  Five 
Dials  and  the  criminal  area  around  it 
disappeared  in  the  Shaftesbury  Avenue 
improvement  scheme,  and  Seven  Dials  is 
largely  transformed.  Clare  Market,  another 
criminal  centre,  made  room  for  the  new 
Holbom- Strand  improvement,  Drury  Lane 
is  changing  for  the  better,  and  the  slum 
area  of  Westminster  is  rapidly  giving  place 
to  rows  of  palatial  flats. 

But  for  every  slum  cleared  in  the  central 
area,  a  hundred  have  sprung  up  outside. 
In  Westminster,  for  instance,  while  the 
inner  part  has  altered  for  the  better,  the 
great  Pimlico  district,  a  few  years  ago 
composed  of  large  private  residences,  is 
descending  to  the  scale  of  one  to  three- 
roomed  tenements.  The  private  houses,  in 
thousands  of  cases,  are  now  being  let  floor 
by  floor  and  room  by  room.  They  have  few 
conveniences  necessary  for  proper  living. 
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The  water  supply,  as  often  as  not,  is  solely 
upon  the  ground-floor,  and  so  families  living 
on  the  fourth  floor  prefer  in  many  cases  to 
go  dirty  rather  than  carry  supplies  up 
several  flights  of  stairs.  Sanitary  arrange- 
ments, adequate  for  one  family,  break  down 
hopelessly  when  they  have  to  accommodate 
ten.  And  despite  the  activity  of  the  local 
authorities,  who  in  the  City  of  Westminster 
deserve  every  praise,  a  condition  of  things  is 
arising  dangerous  to  the  best  health  of  the 
people. 

The  same  thing  goes  on  all  around.  The 
slum  dwellers  of  Shoreditch,  turned  out  of 
their  district  by  improvements,  annex  a 
side  street  in  Battersea,  and  crowd  it  out 
so  far  as  they  are  allowed.  The  old  in- 
habitants of  Stepney,  outbidden  in  rent  by 
Polish  Jews,  migrate  to  Deptford,  and  raise 
rents  and  further  overcrowd  that  alreadv 
overcrowded  district.  And  so  long  as 
London  continues  to  grow,  and  poverty 
continues  to  increase,  even  proportionately, 
this  thing  must  go  on. 

The  housing  question  is  the  first  and,  in 
some  ways,  the  most  pressing  city  problem. 
To  some  extent  it  has  been  met  in  London 
by  the  transformation  of  the  individual 
private  house  into  the  tenement.  Prom 
the  borders  of  Hampstead  to  the  outskirts 
of  Brixton  the  old  houses  have  been  sub- 
divided and  sub-let.  The  average  working- 
class  family,  whether  mechanical  or  clerical, 
cannot  afford  a  house  of  its  own,  and  must 
either  take  in  lodgers,  sub-let  to  another 
family,  or  be  a  sub-tenant  itself. 

Tenement  buildings  have  sprung  up  m 
great  number,  it  is  true,  and  are  being 
added  to  rapidly.  But  usually  there  are 
restrictions  on  the  number  of  children 
allowed,  which  disbar  many  families,  and 
numbers  of  the  best  poor  object  to  the 
barrack-like  air,  the  publicity,  and  the  noise 
of  the  average  tenement.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  many  of  the  older  "  models  " 
are  little  better  than.the  transformed  houses. 
At  its  best,  the  modern  tenement  is  a  lesser 
evil ;  at  its  worst,  it  is  the  slum  in  its  most 
hideous  form.  The  best  tenements  are, 
without  question,  the  Guinness  Buildings, 
and  if  tenements  there  must  be,  as  ap- 
parently there  must,  I  can  imagine  none 
better. 

One  famous  philanthropic  company  in- 
flicted real  injury  on  the  poor  by  erecting 
great  blocks  of  buildings  inaccessible  in 
large  part  to  the  sun.  Such  buildings 
mean  greater  liability  to  disease    and  an 


increased  death-rate.  The  County  Council, 
which  has  seriously  and  on  a  large  scale 
grappled  with  the  housing  problem,  has 
unfortunately  built  some  blocks  that  are 
little  better  than  sets  of  big  cupboards. 
The  new  set  the  Council  has  erected  behind 
Holbom  Town  Hall  presents  a  striking 
example  of  this.  The  Council  has,  it  is 
said,  been  driven  to  this  course  by  the 
strict  terms  of  repayment  necessary  for  its 
loans,  but  I,  for  one,  deeply  regret  that  by 
some  means  its  advisers  could  not  have 
avoided  it. 

The  housing  problem  is  a  vital  one.  The 
transformed  private  house  is  a  miserable 
makeshift,  the  tenement  largely  destroys 
private  family  life,  and  is  often  unhealthy 
and  inconvenient ;  the  price  of  land  is  ever 
rising  in  the  centre  of  cities,  and  the  cost  of 
building  has  risen  incredibly  in  recent  years. 
The  endeavours  of  local  authorities  and 
private  philanthropists,  splendid  as  they 
are,  can  only  palhate  a  growing  evil.  Is 
there  then  no  remedy?  The  only  remedy 
I  can  see  is  threefold.  First,  the  slum 
landlord  must  be  inexorably  punished  who 
allows  overcrowding  or  insanitary  condi- 
tions to  prevail.  Second,  and  chiefly,  we 
must  scatter  population  outwards  by  im- 
proved locomotion.  Third,  private  manu- 
facturers should,  so  far  as  possible,  transfer 
works  from  the  city  to  the  country. 

The  first  recommendation  should  com- 
mand universal  assent.  Nominally,  it  does. 
In  reality,  it  does  not.  The  enforcement 
of  local  sanitary  laws  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  elected  authorities.  These  authorities 
are  chosen  by  the  small  section  of  the 
community  which  condescends  to  interest 
itself  in  local  affairs.  Brewers,  builders, 
contractors,  and  their  friends  have  a  direct 
personal  concern  in  controlling  local  affairs. 
If  the  slum  builder  obtains  a  seat  on  the 
Borough  Council,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
sanitary  inspector,  whose  salary  depends  on 
the  builder's  vote,  will  be  active  against 
him.  The  brewer's  agent  on  the  Watch 
Committee  cannot  be  expected  to  lead  a 
campaign  for  the  strict  observance  of  the 
licensing  law. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not 
say  or  imply  that  every  man  interested  in 
the  drink  trade  or  in  property  inhabited  by 
the  poor,  who  is  on  a  local  Council,  is 
actuated  by  unworthy  motives.  Many  of 
them  are  most  honourable  men,  serving 
their  locahties  at  great  personal  sacrifice. 
But  I  do  say  that  their  presence  often  lends 
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itself  to  abase.  And  there  are  some  of 
whose  motives  there  can  be  no  quealion. 
I  know  one  case  where  two  members  of 
a  newly-formed  Londoa  Borongh  Council, 
disgusted  at  the  way  in  which  the  relatives 
of  the  councillors  were  being  pitchforked 
into  responsible  paying  positions,  irrespec- 
tive of  qualifications,  proposed  a  self-deny- 
ing ordmanoe  that  no  near  relation  of  a 
councillor  should  be  eligible  for  paid  office. 
The  motion  gave  rise  to  a  vigorous  debate 
and  was  finally  rejected.  But  one  councillor 
gave  his  case  away  by  shouting  angrily, 
"  What's  the  use  of  our  coming  here  if  we 
ain't  going  to  make  something  out  of  it?  " 

The  larger  the  council,  as  a  rule,  the  less 
the  corruption.  The  main  city  councils  are 
absolutely  beyond  suspicion,  and  no  man 
has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  ever  breathed 


seriously  a  doubt  against  the  great  county 
councils.  But  we  need  more  independent 
men  in  our  second-class  borough  coancilg. 
and  we  need,  too,  a  more  general  roEUisation 
by  the  electors  of  their  duty  to  choose  the 
best  men. 

The  second  reform  Is  coming.  Electric 
traction  is  transforming  our  ur^D  locomo- 
tion, and  if  Parliament  discourages  it  a 
little  less,  it  will  come  much  more  rapidly. 
HappUy  Parliament  can  no  more  in  the 
end  keep  back  electric  traction  than  it 
could  check  the  era  of  steam  railways. 

The  third  reform  will  be  finally  attained 
by  economic  compulsion.  We  are  rapidly 
reaching  a  stage  when  the  manufacturer 
saves  money  by  going  out.  This  has  already 
been  admitted  in  the  printing  trade.  Other 
trades  vrill  soon  aw^e  to  it  also. 


rpHE  midnight  stillness  holds  the  i 

With   moon,  and  all  the   atars  eerenely 
shining ; 
Iiike  music's  dying  notes  as  softly  dies 
Iiife's  noise  of  joyance,  struggle,  and  repin- 


sleep,  forgets  its  toils  distreaa- 


mg. 
Whilst  Day,  i 


0 .'  Nightwind,  thon,  with  strains 

possessing, 
Dost  quite  beguile  th'  unsleeping  moumer'B 

Unseen,  amongst  the  sweet  leaves  straying, 
Thou  moVst  me  by  thy  mystic  playing 
To  such  forgetting  of  the  world's  offences 
That  my  traDslated  soul  to  ecstasy  is  stirred  1 
And  on  the  wings  of  sound,  as  on  the  wind 

the  bird, 
It  moonte,  and  asks  not  whither  it  shall  fly, 
But,   with  unquestioning  impulse,   seeks   the 
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Where  didst  thou  learn,  0  moving  Night- 
wind  I  where, 

These  strains  that  all  my  being  are  en- 
traocing  ? — 

Perchance  hast  borne  them  from  the  view- 


Of  that  Unknown  to  which  v 


3  advanc- 


No   straina   of   Day  know   yet   such   rapt   ap- 

As  these  of  thine,  ao  fraught  with  fondest  feal- 

ing, 
Until,  thro'  very  charm  of  sound,  thon  eeemest 
To  make  a  way  for  deepest  yearning 
To  reach  te  where  tia  ever  turning — 
Winged  onward  by  thy  song  supremeati 
0  !   art  thou  some  swift  voyager  from  'yand 

the  stars 
That  thus  thy  music  frees  me  fr^Dm  the  bus 
Of    sense— dispels    all    binding     thoughts     of 

And  leads  me  to  illimitable  space  ? 

PKAHCEB  TTBRELL-OILL. 
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BBONTE  itself  is  about  the  least  inter- 
estisg  feature  of  Nelson's  Dnohy  of 
Bronte  in  Sicily.  It  is  a  town  of 
twenty  thous&nd  InhabitantB,  who  do  not 
enjoy  the  best  reputation  among  their 
fellow-countryinen.  The  estate  offices  are 
there,   and  the  female  servants  are  sent 


whom,  in  the  flight  to  Palermo,  he  prob- 
ably owed  his  life  as  well  as  his  kingdom. 
It  was  estimated  to  bring  In  £3000  a  year. 
It  was  an  appurtenance  of  the  Crown  of 
Sicily.  The  I^ng  reclaimed  it,  compensating 
in  coin  those  who  possessed  it  under  him. 
It  came  to  the  Hoods  by  the  marriage  of 


there  from  Maniace  when  the   family  are 


And  it  is  &ere  that  II  Duchino,  as  the 
Hon.  Alexander  Nelson  Hood  is  called 
in  the  Duchy,  has  to  go  for  the  litigation 
in  which  the  ungrateful  people  who 
depend  on  his  bounty  ao  frequently  in- 
volve him.  The  Duchy  of  Bronte  was 
bestowed  by  Ferdinand  I.  and  IV.  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  upon  the  hero  of  the  Nile,  to 


Samuel  Lord  Bridport  to  the  heiress  of 
the  first  Earl  Nelson.  By  the  terms  of 
the  English  patent  the  earldom  went  to 
the  son  of  the  eldest  sister,  Mrs.  Bolton; 
but  the  heiress  was  able  to  retain  the 
Sicilian  title  and  estates.  Mr.  Hood  for- 
merly spent  much  of  the  year  at  Maniacer 
and  though  he  is  now  Private  Secretary  to 
H.E.H  the  Princess  of  Wales,  he  still 
spends  a  couple  of  months  there  each  year. 


reprodaoed  n 


V  taken  by  the  Hon.  AlezMider 
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The  town  of  Bronte  is  comparatively 
modem.  It  claims  the  ubiquitouB  Emperor 
Charles  Y.  as  its  founder.  Maniace,  the 
capital  of  the  Duchy,  is  five  centuries 
older,  but  nothing  now  remains  of  it 
except  some  overgrown  ruins,  and  the 
Castello  which  is  the  Sicilian  seat  of  the 
Hoods.  The  town  of  Maniace  was  founded 
by  the  Byzantine  general,  George  Maniaces, 
after  his  great  victory  over  the  Saracens. 
He  owed  this  chiefly  to  the  Varangian 
(Northmen)  mercenaries,  led  by  Harold 
Hardrada,  who  invaded  England  just  be- 
fore the  Battle  of  Hastings,  and  was  de- 
feated and  slain  at  the  Battle  of  Stamford 
Bridge.  Maniace  has  another  niche  in 
history — a  very  curious  one^it  had  for  its 
prior  the  infamous  Bodrigo  Borgia,  who  rose 
to  fame  and  infamy  as  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
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When  the  family  are  away 
Maniace  is  kept  in  an  in- 
teresting state  of  siege.  Ko 
women  ore  allowed  within 
its  walls,  and  the  gates  art- 
kept  closed  from  six  in  the 
evening  till  daylight.  No: 
are  there  ever  less  than  si-v 
of  its  little  garrison  of  two- 
and-twenty  men  inside  its 
gates. 

Immediately  inside  its 
gates  there  is  an  armoun 
well  stocked  with  loade>i 
magazine  rifles,  and  Mr. 
Hood  and  the  Englishmer. 
who  assist  him  all  earn' 
loaded  rifles  when  thev 
ride  about  the  estate ;  for 
Maniace  stands  in  one  o: 
the  wildest  parts  of  Sicilv, 
high  up  on  the  foothills  oi 
Etna,  and  at  times  brigand- 
infest  the  neighbourhood: 
BO  much  so  that  ten  years 
ago  there  was  a  list  sup- 
plied to  the  manager  > 
office  at  Maniace,  witb 
their  descriptions  and  nick- 
names ;  there  is  often  more 
than  one  brigand  of  the 
same  name.  There  were 
<|uite  a  score  on  this  black 
list.  Only  a  few  days  be- 
fore we  went  there  this 
year,  the  strong  wine-store 
had  been  broken  into  in 
9E  DDCHT  a  vain  attempt   to  secure 

a  sum  of  money  sup- 
posed to  be  kept  there.  When  one  was 
killed  the  word  ticciso  was  written  against 
his  name.  They  are  now  all  capture<i. 
killed  or  disappeared.  It  is  libellous  to 
call  a  man  a  robber  in  Sicily,  even  when 
you  secure  bis  conviction.  The  people  of 
tlie  district  are  bad,  otherwise  the  munifi- 
cence and  goodness  of  the  Hood  family 
must  have  won  them  over  long  ago;  for 
none  of  the  money  made  by  the  estate  is 
ever  taken  out  of  the  isknd,  it  is  all 
devoted  to  improvements  and  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  tenants,  the  labourers, 
and  the  land.  If  the  estate  belonged  to 
a  Sicilian  proprietor,  the  last  penny  that 
could  be  dragged  out  of  it,  without  any 
outlay  on  improvements,  would  be  extracted 
from  it  for  its  owner  to  gamble  with  al 
Rome  or   Palermo.     Not    that  he   would 


get  it  all,    for   every   one  through    whose 
hands  it  passed  would  "sweat"  it. 

But  in  spite  of  liberal  treatment  and 
immense  amount  of  employment  afforded 
through  the  innumerable  improvements 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hood,  the  natives  are 
apt  to  grumble  at  the  estate  not  having  a 
native  proprietor.  No  piece  of  ecoundrel- 
ism  is  too  petty  for  them.  They  would 
even  counterfeit  illness  in  order  to  sell  the 
medicines  given  them  from  the  estate  in- 
firmary, unless  they  were  compelled  to 
swallow  them  in  the  manager's  presence ; 
others  kept  them,  or  threw  tliem  away  if  dis- 
agreeable to  the  palate.  Tbe  savagery  of  the 
natives  is  also  inconceivable  unless  you  bad 
the  word  of  the  Englishmen  who  are  over 

them.   There  was  a  tenant, 

for  instance,  who   paid   a 

rent  of  five  hundred  English 

pounds,  and  died  only  last 

year.   He  lived  by  himself, 

and    never     tasted     meat 

except  when    one  of    his 

animals  died.     Even  then 

be  sold  all  he  could  of  the 

deceased    animal ;    but    if 

there    was    any    over,    be 

thrust  it  into  the  fire  until 

the  outside   was   charred, 

and  then  tore  off  tbe  half- 
cooked   meat.     A   year   or 

two  before  that  Mr.  Hood 

built  him  a  nice  new  bouse, 

but  as  he  insisted  on  light- 
ing a  fire  in  tbe  middle  of 

the  floor  as  be  had  always 

done  in  his  hut,  and  neg- 
lected every  sanitary  law, 

his  bouse  was  soon  reduced 

to  a   sort  of    pigsty.     If 

there  were  any  explanation 

of  his  conduct,  it  would  be 

that  the  tax-collector  would 

have  rated  him  nearer  the 

real  mark  if  he  had  been 

found  not  to  be  living  like 

a  pig  any  longer.     For  a 

l)ed  be  had  only  the  skins 

of  the  animals  which  bad 
died,  thrown  on  boards. 
Tbe  interest  of  the  Bronte 
estate  centres  in  Maniace 
— the  natives  rightly  call 
it  the  Castello,  for  the 
original  Castello  or  torre 
erected  by  Giorgio  Maniace 
was  turned  into  a  convent 
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by  Margaret,  mother  of  Wilbam  the 
Good,  in  1174,  The  monasteries  of  that 
day  had  to  be  fortresses ;  the  1 
had  comparatively  recently  been  i 
from  Sicily,  and  their  brethren  were  con- 
stantly raiding  the  Mediterranean  littoral. 
Little  remains  now  of  the  convent  of 
Margaret  beyond  tbe  church,  but  that  con- 
tains some  charming  examples  of  Sicilian- 
Gothic,  particularly  the  west  doorway,  with 
its  clustered  pillars  and  carven  capitals, 
representing  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and 
Eve  from  Eden,  and  war,  hunting,  and 
agriculture.  The  only  windows  left  un- 
blocked are  tbe  small  round-headed  slits  in 
what  would  be  the  clerestory.  The  church, 
like  the  house,  is  kept  barricaded  against 
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brigands.  The  nave,  like  the  west  end,  is 
of  pointed  Sicilian -Norman.  Its  columns 
are  alternately  round  and  hexagonal.  Two 
years  ago  Mr,  Hood  and  Mr.  Beek  stripped 
.  off  the  plaster,  revealing  the  dignity  of 
their  original  lava.  From  these  columns 
rise  stilted  arches  of  the  Saracenic  style 
so  dear  to  the  Norman  rulers  of  Sicily. 

The  first  abbot  still  lies  buried  beneath 
the  altar — Mr.  Hood  cherishes  every  old 
bit,  every  old  tradition.  The  Byzantine 
Madonna,  painted  by  no  less  an  artist  than 
St.  Luke,  which  the  church  was  built  to 
receive,  still  stands  on  the  altar.  Lord 
Bridport  had  it  taken  to  London  and  re- 
stored. The  east  wall  of  the  church  was 
thrown  down  by  the  great  earthquake  of 
1669 ;  bat  was  re-buiit,  and  has  two  very 
ancient  figures,  which  were  found  in  the 
dibris,  let  into  it.  There  is  an  ancient 
triptych  behind  the  altar.  The  wooden 
corbels  of  the  roof  are  old.  The  Duchy 
pays  a  chaplain  to  hold  services  there. 
Not  very  long  ago  a  priest  from  one  of 
the  neighbouring  towns  demanded,  aa  a 
right,  to  hold  a  public  service  there,  which 
would  have  given  him  free  access  at  all 
times — an  awkward  thing  in  a  country 
where  the  line  between  brigands  and  priests 
might  not  always  be  strictly  observed. 
It  was  refused,  as  the  church  is  not  under 
the  ordinary  ecclesiaatical  jurisdiction. 
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The  chaplain  of- 
ficiates on  every 
Sunday  and  festa. 
The  church  is  I 
always  crowded 
with  the  wild 
monntaineers. 
There  was  no  con- 
fessional box,  so 
one  had  to  be 
improvised  at 
Bronte.  There  1^ 
something  very 
beautiful  and  re- 
poseful about  this 
well'Cared-for  old 
church,  and  a 
strange,  bizarre 
note  is  struck  by 
the  tombs  of  the 
Enghsh  Goveni- 
orB-General  of  the 
Duchy  of  Bronte, 
who  are  now  called 
managers. 

Except  for  the 
emallnees  of  the  bedrooms,  wnich  were 
cells,  and  the  long  narrow  gallery  oft 
which  they  lead,  the  upper  part  of  the 
convent,  used  as  the  dwelling-house,  is 
very  English,  though  of  course  it  is  full 
of  fine  Sicilian -Greek  curios,  for  Mr.  Hood 
is  a  great  collector.  At  every  turn  you 
meet  relics  of  the  conquering  admiral  od 
whom  the  Duchy  was  bestowed,  including 
a  book-plate  signed  by  him  when  he  still 
had  his  right  hand,  and  his  visiting-card 
when  he  was 

Captain  Nelson, 
Royal  Navy. 

The  gallery  is  specially  dedicated  to  him. 
Under  the  picture  of  hie  death  whicb 
hangs  in  it  is  the  ivory-handled  -dirk 
which  was  his  first  weapon,  laid  beside 
the  decanter  and  the  two  glasses  engraved 
with  "N."  which  he  used  the  last  night 
of  his  hfe,  and  a  copy  of  his  baptism 
certificate.  Engravings  of  most  of  the 
well-known  Nelson  pictures  hang  there, 
including  the  famous  Nelson  Machse  iQ 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  Glvry 
engraving,  with  battered  Trafalgar  ships 
round  it.  There  is  also  an  oleograph 
of  Mr.  George  Joy's  charming  picture  of 
Nelson's  First  Farewell,  and  a  picture  of 
the  wrecked  Foxidroyant  on  metal,  made 
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from  one  of  its  own   bolts,  framed  in  its 
own  oak,  and  a  most  curious  poster — 

On  30th  of  May,  1806 : 

THEATRE,   BIRMINGHAM. 

WEATHERCOCK. 

JANE    SHORE. 

FUNERAL  HONOURS,    CEREMONIES,   AND 

MAGNIFICENT  PROCESSIONS   BOTH   BY  LAND  AND 

WATER  OBSERVED   TO  COMMEMORATE 

THE  GALLANT  HERO, 

THE  LATE  LORD  NELSON. 

The  house  contains  many  other  interest- 
ing historical  objects  beside  Nelsoniana 
from  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  Hood 
family  with  the  Eoyal  Family.  In  Lord 
Bridport's  bedroom,  for  instance,  there  is 
an  engraving  of  the  wedding  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  autographed  by  her 
late  Majesty  and  the  late  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Teck ;  and  on  the  library  table 
is  the  manuscript  journal  of  the  visit  paid 
to  Ober-Ammergau  by  Mr.  Hood  in  the 
company  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Teck, 
illustrated  with  splendid  photographs.  It 
was  prepared  at  her  request.  The  hand- 
wting  is  as  clear  and  beautiful  as  the 
photographs.  Among  the  most  covetable 
of  the  minor  pieces  are  the  great  old  Sicilian 
chests  which  were  used  for  flour  when 
^Ir.  Hood  first  came  to  Maniace.  He  has 
a  really  valuable  collection  of  Sicilian  terra- 
cotta figures,  many  of  them  unusually 
large;  but  of  course  the  principal  objects 
in  the  collection  are  the  gold  and  silver 
coins  of  the  Greek  period  of  Sicily,  includ- 
ing a  splendid  specimen  of  the  most  famous 
of  all  ancient  coins — one  of  the  series  of 
great  decadrachms  struck  by  the  Syracusans 
after  they  had  conquered  the  Athenians  in 
413  B.C.  The  hbrar}"^  contains  all  the  im- 
portant books  about  Nelson  and  a  tolerably 
complete  collection  of  the  chief  works  on 
Sicily. 

They  have  English  fires  everj^where  in 
the  house — a  most  necessary  thing  for  the 
variable  climate  of  Maniace.  Maniace  is 
SO  high  up  on  Etna,  that  wind  and  wet 
and  snow  tyrannise  it  through  the  winter 
and  much  of  the  spring  and  autumn, 
though  the  temperature  and  sunshine  in 
those  seasons  is  often  delicious.  It  has 
not  the  corresponding  advantages,  for 
it  is  extremely  malarious  in  summer;  so 
much  so  that  the  Englishmen  who  manage 
the  estate  have  to  leave  it  and  go  to  a 
station  an  hour  higher  up  the  mountain 
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when  the  hot  weather  comes  on.  This  is 
because  the  convent  was,  like  so  many 
Sicilian-Norman  convents — ^for  example,  the 
glorious  oldBadiazza  outside  Messina — built 
almost  in  the  bed  of  a  torrent.  The  torrent 
at  Maniace  swells  into  the  chief  river  of 
Sicily,  the  Simethus,  which  has  such  a 
lordly  valley  below.  In  July,  August 
and  September  the  estate  is  troubled 
with  malaria ;  the  attacks  are  often  so  bad 
that  nothing  but  the  drastic  methods  of 
the  village  apothecary  can  ward  off  death. 
They  first  administer  an  emetic,  then 
quinine.  The  patient  is  made  to  take 
endive  or  wild  olive-water  and  dandelion. 
Strong  applications  of  leeches  and  mustard- 
plasters  are  made.  Mr.  Beek,  the  manager 
of  the  estate,  once  had  to  take  no  less  than 
sixty  grains  of  quinine,  which  left  him  deaf 
for  fifteen  years  afterwards.  But  the  pecu- 
liar malariousness  of  Maniace  is  aggravated 
by  the  river's  constant  shifting  of  its  bed ; 
for  deadly  vapours  come  of  course  from 
the  drying  up  of  the  river  bed.  The 
malaria  is  now  much  decreased:  where 
formerly  a  fifth  or  a  fourth  of  the  em- 
ployees fell  ill  from  malaria,  now  only  one 
or  two  find  themselves  on  the  sick-list. 

The  estate  is  purely  agricultural,  devoted 
mostly  to  the  fine  old  scriptural  harvests 
of  corn  and  wine  and  oil.  They  are  now 
planting  more  and  more  olive  trees  every 
year,  but  already  from  a  thousand  to  twelve 
hundred  gallons  of  oil  are  produced.  It 
is  kept  partly  in  eighty-gallon  drums  of 
tinned  iron,  partly  in  the  great  clay 
amphorsB  used  in  Sicily  from  time  imme- 
morial ;  but  the  earthenware  damages  the 
oil,  which  is  sold  in  tins  containing  three 
gallons  each.  The  Bronte  wines  are  famous, 
and  the  Bronte  cognac  is  everywhere  re- 
cognised as  one  of  the  best  procurable  out- 
side of  the  choice  French  brands.  The 
name  Bronte  applies  of  course  to  the  duchy, 
and  not  to  the  town.  The  vineyards  are 
at  Maniace.  There  is  not  much  evidence 
of  the  wine  industry  (which  has  separate 
buildings)  about  the  house,  except  in  the 
purple  clots  of  wine-lees,  which  are  sold 
for  the  manufacture  of  cream  of  tartar. 

In  the  days  of  the  Eoman  Empire  Sicily 
was  one  of  the  granaries  of  the  world,  and 
Sicilian  wheat  is  still  important  com- 
mercially. It  is  one  of  the  hardest  wheats 
of  Europe,  and  hard  wheat  is  necessary 
for  the  manufacture  of  macaroni.  The 
rents  are  largely  paid  in  corn,  which  the 
estate   sells.      In   August    the    great    old 
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horreum  or  bam  of  the  convent  is  over- 
flowing with  wheat.  The  old  Sioilian 
me&sures  are  used  m  buying  it,  because 
the  modem  decimal  measures  are  not  even 
yet  understood  by  this  backward  population. 
But  the  Government  measures  are  of  course 
used  by  the  Management,  and  when  the 
wheat  has  to  go  by  rail,  it  is  weighed  as 
the  only  means  of  preventing  the  parcels 
being  tampered  with.  The  sieves  for  the 
wheat  are  made  of  goatskin  cut  with  dies, 
which  make  beautiful  patterns  of  varying 
shapes  to  suit  wheat  and  chaff,  vetch  and 
earth.  In  filling  the  sacks  all  sorts  of 
precautions  have  to  be  taken  to  avoid 
cheating,  which  does  not  prevent  Sicilians 
using  "In  the  Name  of  God"  instead  of 
the  numeral  one.  According  as  the  measure 
is  shaken  down  or  not  shaken  down,  and 
levelled  or  not  levelled  with  a  stick,  it 
varies  immensely,  and  only  the  most 
trusted  men  can  be  allowed  to  do  the 
measuring.  The  common  Sicilian  of  this 
part  of  the  country  is  always  lying  in  wait 
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to  do  Bome  petty  cheating.  Even 
the  watchman  has  to  signal  the 
fact  that  he  is  awake  and  perform- 
ing his  duties  on  a  peculi&r  sort  of 
stop-watch  alarum  which  registers 
the  time  at  which  it  has  been 
touched.  Some  of  the  locks  even 
are  fitted  with  apparatus  which 
makes  them  register  the  time  at 
which  they  are  touched. 

But  though  little  remains  of  the 
world  of  Queen  Margaret,  the  whole 
house  is  a  convent  building  vrita 
plenty  of  seventeenth -century  woit 
still  left  in  it;  indeed,  the  vaults 
used  as  storerooms  may  be  ye: 
older,  but  they  are  not  interestinf;. 
The  beautiful  portions  of  Maniace 
are  the  church  and  the  fortress-like 
walls  renewed  in  the  ancient  stjle 
by  the  Hood  family,  and  the  fine 
courtyard  and  multi-arcbed  porch, 
which  also  owe  their  appearance  to 
the  present  owner.  The  beautiful 
lona  cross  in  the  courtyard,  erected 
in  1898,  "Heroi  Immortali  NiU," 
for  the  centenary  of  the  battle,  was 
executed  from  a  drawing  by  Mr. 
Hood  himself. 

When  seen  from  the  right  angle 
outside  you  can  want  nothing  more 
picturesque  than  Maniace.  It  rises 
from  the  bank  of  a  tumultuous 
Sicilian  river  fringed  with  osier 
and  tamarisk,  recalling  iu  its  Saracenic 
outline  King  Edward  I.'b  castles  in  Wales. 
Its  strong  and  lofty  walls  for  a  great 
height  from  the  ground  are  unpierced 
hy  any  apertures;  its  great  gateway  is 
enfiladed  by  a  loop-holed  tower.  Around 
it  the  olives  of  Sicily  mingle  with  the 
familiar  trees  of  a  Scottish  avenue.  In- 
deed, when  the  splendid  waterfall  is  run- 
ning in  full  force,  Maniace  might  well  be 
in  Scotland  but  for  the  glorious  cone  of 
the  great  volcano  which  towers  above  it, 
and  the  grey  fohage  of  the  olives  and  the 
subtropical  luxuriance  of  the  garden,  which 
Mr.  Hood  has  made  most  beautifvd  by 
applying  his  admirable  taste  and  the  art 
of  the  landscape  gardener  to  the  accentua- 
tion of  its  natural  beauties. 

The  enormous  walnut  tree  which  was 
once  the  glory  of  the  garden  at  Maniace 
has  now  fallen  to  go  up  higher,  as  the 
dining-room  table.  Gooseberries,  rasp- 
berries, and  currants  grow  freely  here, 
mingled  with  such  familiar  neighbours  as 


periwinkles  and  violets,  and  sach  strangers 
as  barberrieB,  palmettos,  and  Japanese 
bamboos,  and  above  all  the  many-blossomed 
laurestinas  aud  the  fragrant  golden-fiowered 
mimoea,  which  is  the  wattle  of  Auetralia. 
The  lesser  celandine  ie  there  in  the  spring 
as  everywhere;  and  primroses — though 
the  primroses  of  Etna  have  lost  their 
primrose  hue  and  turned  white  with 
orange -hearts.  But  this  is  a  garden  of 
the  iris,  the  narcissus,  and  the  peony. 
Etna's  own  flowers  are  the  golden-ruddy 
eaphorbia,  the  wild  peony,  and  the  iris  in 
a  dozen  forms.  The  wild  peonies  of  the 
Etnean  forests  are  pink  and  white  and 
red.  They  are  low-growing  and  scanty 
foliaged,  but  extremely  graceful.  One 
variety  of  narcissus  grows  single-headed 
like  a  daisy,  another  with  so  many  clustered 
heads  that  you  can  picture  the  hundred- 
headed  blossom  which  Proserpine  was 
stooping  to  pick  when  Pluto  lifted  her  into 
bis  chariot  to  carry  her  below  the  earth. 
The  men  of  Etna  have  it  that  this  happened 
only  a  few  miles  from  here,  in  the  swampy 
lake  of  Gurrita,  where  no  fish  can  live. 
I  have  left  the  irises  last  because  they  are 
the  glory  of  the  Etnean  plateau.  There 
they  wear  most  of  the  hues  of  their  rain- 
bow godmother.  On  that  one  stormy  day 
that  we  drove  from  Bandazzo  to  Maniace, 
we  saw  them  ptu^le  and  mauve  and  yellow 
and  white,  and  blended  in  a  dozen  different 
ways. 

The  formal  garden  with  its  bos  borders, 
white  uises  and  narcissi,  scarlet  anemones 
and  fragrant   gillyflowers 
and  cyclamens,  is  a  ciief- 
d'auvre. 

The  farms  of  this  great 
estate  are  all  let  out,  but 
its  vast  orange  forest, 
almost  the  only  one  in  the 
world,  and  its  wine  and 
oil  pressing,  give  work  to 
one  hundred  men  year  in 
and  year  out,  and  to  every 
available  hand  at  harvest 
lime.  On  that  estate  they 
have  many  harvests.  Com 
in  JiUy  and  August,  grapes 
and  pistachios  in  October, 
and  olives  in  November 
and  December  being  the 
principal. 

Maniace  lends  local 
colour  to  Mr.  Marion 
Crawford's    Corleone,  and  rm 
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as  it  rises  &om  the  lentisks  and  osiers  and 
wild  oleanders  of  the  river  in  echelon 
against  the  evening  sky  under  the  majestic 
cone  which  only  Fujiyama  outgraces,  it  baa 
an  almost  eerie  majesty.  Ferdinand  I.  and 
IV.  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  a  fool,  hut  he 
stumbled  on  one  of  the  eternal  fitnesses 
when  he  chose  Etna  for  Nelson's  guerdon. 
The  one  stands  out  like  the  other — almost 
unapproachably  immense.  The  great 
mountain  rising  lonely  from  the  plam  is 
a  hundred  miles  round. 

We  are  never  likely  to  forget  the  drive 
from  Bandazzo  to  Maniace.  Kind  friends 
had  told  the  manager  of  the  Duchy  of 
Bronte  that  we  were  at  Bandazzo  and 
anxious  to  see  the  estate  so  intimately 
connected  with  two  heroic  English  houses. 
"We  were  in  the  main  street  of  Bandazzo, 
photographing  old  fotu^entb  -  century 
palaces  with  Gothic  windows  of  delicate 
grace,  when  a  guard  in  scarlet  and  blue 
uniform,  armed  with  a  repeating  rifle,  rode 
up  to  us  and  jumped  off  bis  mountain  pony. 
The  manager  bad  never  seen  me,  so  he 
could  not  have  given  him  any  description, 
but  I  was  the  gentleman  of  a  foreign 
family,  so  he  felt  quite  sure  that  I  must 
be  the  person  intended  to  receive  the  letter. 
It  was  oouohed  in  the  true  spirit  of  Sicilian 
hospitality.  If  it  suited  us  to  go  out  the 
next  day,  the  Duke's  carriage  would  be 
sent  that  night  so  that  we  could  start  as 
early  as  we  liked  in  the  morning.  It 
would  fetch  us  hack  in  the  evening,  and 
spend  a  second  night  at  Bandazzo,  so  that 
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we  might  be  sore  of  decent  horses  for  our 

Soon  after  eight  in  the  morning  we  got 
in,  before  all  the  inhabitants  of  Randazzo, 
with  all  the  wraps  in  our  pos^eseioD.  It 
was  pelting  with  rain.  It  rained  so  fiercely 
that  we  had  no  eyes  for  the  exquisite  black- 
and-white  tower  of  St.  Martino  or  the  grim 
castle  of  the  mediaeval  Dukes,  with  spikes, 
OQce  ^mished  with  human  heads,  rusting 
high  m  the  air,  or  the  scarped  and  river- 
waahed  walls  of  mediteval  Bandazzo. 

With  heads  bent  down  to  save  our  eyes 
from  the  lashing  storm,  we  wound  up  the 
hillside  which  leads  to  the  ancient  lava- 
stream,  which  is  the  most  vivid  witness 
to  the  miraculous  good  fortune  of  Bandazzo. 
There  is  no  town  of  its  size  so  high  on 
Etna.  It  is  the  most  convenient  starting- 
point  for  climbing  to  the  crater ;  yet  of  all 
the  towns  on  Etna,  it  is  the  one  that  has 
never  been  destroyed  by  the  burning  lava 
which  has  streamed  down  all  round  it. 
Tracts  near  by  have  been  buried  deep  in 
ashes,  but  never  a  house  or  a  tite  has  been 
lost  within  the  bounds  of  Bandazzo,  and 
its  streets  are  full  of  dwelUngs  five  or  six 
centuries  old,  with  the  shafted  windows 
and  the  containing  arch  which  are  the 
glory  of  Sici ban- Gothic.  St.  Mary  has 
been  kinder  to  Bandazzo  than  Randazzo 
has  been  to  St.  Mary,  whose  ancient  church 
has  been  repaired  with  French  thorough- 
ness rather  than  Italian,  The  element  of 
taste  is  wanting.  Fortunately  nothing  else 
has  been  restored  in  Bandazzo.  How 
nearly  this  little  Lombard  city  has 
is  shown  in  the  most  tj'^jical  Italian 
for  it  has  a  suburb  built  in  the  middle  of 
the  lava-stream  above  the  town,  where,  pre- 
sumably, rent  is  low  or  non-existent.     So 


poor  are  the  Italians,  and  especially  the 
Sicilians,  that  to  save  a  few  soldi  of  rent 
they  will  put  up  with  savage  discomforts. 
I  have  never  seen  anything  Uke  this  suburb 
of  Bandazzo,  where  the  cottages,  to  escape 
the  storms  and  snows  of  Etna,  crouch  io 
the  hollows  of  the  lava  with  little  but  their 
red  roofs  above  the  ground.  They  are 
almost  as  black  as  the  lava  from  which 
springs  the  compensating  note  of  colour 
in  the  landscape — the  marvellous  spurge 
of  Etna.  It  is  a  spurge  closely  resembhng. 
when  you  look  into  it,  the  humble  spurge 
of  Kentish  woods  and  Dorset  downs,  bu: 
it  seems  treason  to  call  it  by  any  name 
except  its  stately  Latin  title  of  Euphorbia. 
for  its  mighty  blossoms  are  so  many  crown- 
of  glowing  gold  worked  out  in  richly -blended 
shades  of  orange  and  yellow  and  red — ihe 
three  colours  used  in  painting  the  golden 
lions  of  heraldry  when  res  avgusUs  forbid 
the  use  of  gilt.  One  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  Etna  is  the  way  that  its  sulleo 
fields  of  lava,  which  support  no  other  life 
but  a  gay  rust  of  lichen,  send  up  golden 
plumes  of  euphorbia,  which  shine  a  mile 

Doubtless  that  drive  from  Randazzo  to 
Maniace  was  specially  desolate  on  that 
day  of  vengeful  storms.  On  other  day?; 
there  would  have  been  the  great  while 
cone  of  Etna  with  its  Fujiyama-like  grace 
towering  above  us  all  the  way  as  we  whirlt^i 
along  the  splendid  high-road,  in  scenery 
that  might  have  been  Dartmoor  if  tht 
wild  tracts  between  the  tilth  and  paslurv 
had  been  heather  instead  of  lava.  But 
those  lava-streams  which  Etna,  when 
wrathful,  has  flung  upon  its  foothills— 1 
could  never  picture  Hell  till  I  bad  seen 
their  barren  sierras  and  abysses! 
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A  TALE  OF  A  DERBYSHIRE  VILLAGE 


BY   KATHABINE    GLASIER 


OHN  BEAKDMOEE, 
road  surveyor  under  the 
Parish  Council  of  St. 
Martins-in-the-Sand,  lay 
stretched  on  the  green 
bankside  of  a  lane  that 
was  counted  steep  in 
incline  even  in  that  dis- 
trict of  peaks  and  coombs, — and  was  well 
content. 

It  was  not  only  that  it  was  early  evening 
of  an  early  summer,  nor  that  his  hot  day's 
work  had  been  well  done.  From  his  child- 
hood he  had  lived  a  vigorous,  open-air  life, 
and  the  sight  of  the  smoke  from  his  pipe, 
curling  up  till  it  lost  itself  in  the  golden 
haze  of  the  overhanging  gorse  just  as  the 
gorse-gold  itself  had  merged  in  the  blue 
radiance  overhead,  touched  him  only  with 
the  pleasant  sense  of  pleasant  things  that 
could  be  trusted  to  renew  themselves  in 
their  season. 

The  Parish  Council  had  met  that  day 
and  grumbled  an  approval  of  a  somewhat 
expensive  scheme  of  granite  road-dressings, 
whereby  their  surveyor  hoped  to  temper  if 
not  to  wholly  allay  the  white  dust  whirl- 
winds of  the  district's  limestone  roads. 

But  even  that  concession  to  John's  prac- 
tical wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  local 
farmers  was  in  no  wise  accountable  for  the 
dreamy  deepening  of  the  light  in  his  quiet, 
grey  eyes,  nor  for  the  soft,  almost  tender 
curving  of  his  lips  under  their  stubbly 
moustache. 

Something  bad  happened — or  rather  he 
had  made  a  discovery  which  revealed  him, 
John  Beardmore,  third  son  of  Jabez  Beard- 
more,  village  plumber  and  gasfitter,  in  a 
new  light  to  himself.  It  had  all  been 
worked  out  in  that  lane  and  at  that  very 
point  not  two  months  ago.  For  the  third 
time  that  evening  he  found  himself  re- 
calling the  trifling  details  of  the  story. 

Heavy  vdnter  rains  had  torn  away  the 
surface  of  the  hillside  and  left  it  with  jut- 
ting rock-ridges,  calling  for  wary  treading 
on  the  part  of  foot-passengers  and  present- 
ing actual  danger  to  the  stout-limbed  farm- 
horses  who  had  to  make  its  ascent  at  that 


spring  crisis  of  the  year  with  loaded  carts 
behind  them.  It  had  not  been  a  case  for 
half-measures.  In  less  than  an  hour  Beard- 
more  had  brought'  a  small  staff  of  roads- 
men  on  the  scene  with  the  greater  part  of 
old  WilkHaslove's  "painful  pile"  of  road- 
metal  at  their  command. 

The  district  road-engine  had  proved  less 
mobile.  Driver  an4  flagman  alike  had  pro- 
tested that  the  steep,  narrow  lane  afforded 
no  ground  for  the  negotiations  of  a  steam- 
roller. John  had  insisted,  and  the  men  had 
sulked  till  the  fine  drizzle  of  the  spring 
morning  and  the  men's  demurrage  had  fled 
suddenly  at  the  approach  of  a  warm  burst 
of  sunshine. 

Once  started,  the  little  road-engine  had 
done  her  work  gallantly.  Panting  up-hill 
and  groaning  down,  she  had  never  failed  to 
respond  to  her  driver's  brake  nor  gone  back 
on  a  "  crush "  once  attempted.  Well 
pleased  with  the  progress  of  the  work,  John 
had  gone  home  to  his  lodgings,  and  at  his 
lonely  table  sat  down  to  his  Monday's 
dinner  of  cold  meat  and  potatoes  without 
fear  of  a  breakdown  in  either  gear  or  dis- 
cipline. But  he  had  scarcely  come  within 
sight  again  of  the  scene  of  his  morning's 
labours  when  his  voice  had  been  raised  in 
wrath. 

The  driver  had  been  cleaning  out  his 
engine's  fires  to  prepare  her  in  her  turn  for 
the  feeding  up  that  should  start  her  out 
refreshed  for  her  afternoon's  work.  In  the 
process  he  had  gathered  a  large  iron 
bucketful  of  glowing  ashes,  and  just  as 
John  appeared  round  the  corner,  had 
emptied  it  out  upon  the  quick  green  of  the 
bank,  not  a  hand's-breadth  from  the  spot 
where  the  surveyor  was  now  resting. 

"  An  ugly  thing  to  do  !  "  John  had  de- 
nounced it  roundly.  "  With  no  need-be  at 
all  when  the  whole  roadway  lay  ready  to 
your  hand!  Would  you  scorch  the  haw- 
thorn-roots and  kill  the  young  grass  just  at 
its  springing  ?  I  tell  you  it  would  burn  in 
and  in  there  and  leave  a  scar  the  summer 
would  not  heal." 

John  had  hardly  understood  his  own  in- 
dignation.    It  had  broken  out  of  him  from 
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somewhere  near  his  heart,  where  the  light 
of  the  April  clouds,  the  lark's  melody,  and 
the  "  twofold  shout "  of  the  cuckoo  had 
lingered  from  the  morning. 

The  driver  had  stared  stupidly  at  John's 
hasty  work  with  the  shovel.  What  was  "  a 
bit  o'  green  bank  "  to  a  man  '*  with  a  wife 
and  six  children  and  less  than  a  pound  a 
week  to  keep  *em  on"?  But  he  had 
grinned  a  broad  grin  of  amusement  when 
he  saw  his  road-engine  asked  to  part  with 
a  portion  of  its  slender  store  of  water  to 
satisfy  the  surveyor's  urgent  sense  of  the 
need  for  atonement.  It  would  be  no  fault 
of  the  driver  if  the  work  were  stopped  for 
half-an-hour  or  more  while  the  flagman 
climbed  the  hill  with  swinging  water-pails. 

But  there  the  matter  had  ended,  or  been 
left  in  silence  out  of  sight  till  an  hour  ago, 
when  John  had  thrown  himself  down  on 
the  bank,  unthinking,  to  receive  his  reward. 

For  there,  at  his  side,  in  the  shadow  cast 
by  his  shoulders,  he  recognised  the  little 
patch  of  ground  which  he  had  rescued  two 
months  ago  from  its  fiery  visitation.  The 
thick  grass  rising  about  it  clearly  outlined 
the  circle.  On  one  side  an  edge  of  charred 
and  blackened  earth  rose  like  a  miniature 
cliff  to  tell  of  the  cruel  sea  that  had  licked 
away  its  life.  White  rootlets  and  reddish- 
brown  blades  of  grass  bore  witness  to  a 
fierce  fight  with  fate ;  but  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  circle  John  saw  what  caught  at  his 
breath.  A  clustering  patch  of  wild  pansies — 
he  counted  nigh  half-a-score  of  the  yellow- 
eyed,  pale-blue  flowers  on  their  slender 
stalks — a  very  beatitude  of  blossoms  I 

It  was  strange  how  the  sight  of  them 
moved  him.  Leaning  over  them  and  keep- 
ing his  pipe  well  to  windward  in  his  other 
hand,  he  lifted  with  his  roughened  fore- 
finger one  delicate  flower-face  after  another, 
to  let  it  fall  back  again  with  a  little  sigh  for 
the  exquisite  nature  of  the  pleasure  he 
experienced. 

"I'm  glad  I  had  that  old  cinder-heap 
scattered  off  o'  this,"  he  muttered.  "  Only 
to  think  o'  scorchin'  the  life  out  o'  such 
pretty  things  as  yon  I  " 

John  was  not  a  scientific  botanist.  He 
did  not  stay  to  question  whether  the  pansy's 
seed  had  been  hidden  deep  in  the  earth 
at  the  time  of  the  fire-dropping,  or  whether 
by  the  actual  clearance  then  effected  a 
specially  fitting  place  for  a  vagrant  seed- 
ling's survival  had  been  created.  He  was 
only  conscious  that  there,  in  that  spot, 
the  whole  shy  loveliness  of  growth  owed 
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its  being  to  him,  John  Beardmore,  and 
in  the  thrill  of  the  thought  he  caught  him- 
self vaguely  wondering  whether  he  had 
ever  done  anything  so  worth  doing  in  his 
life  before. 

He  was  no  reader  of  books  or  he  might 
have  felt  himself  raised  into  the  order  of 
chivalry,  established  more  than  a  century 
before  his  time  by  a  Scottish  ploughman 
with  a  "  wee  modest  crimson-tipped  liow'r " 
for  emblem.  "La  Picciola,"  or  the  ston* 
of  a  green  shoot  of  heliotrope  and  a 
prisoner's  love  for  it,  had  never  been 
offered  for  claim  upon  his  sympathy.  It 
was  doubtful  even  if  John  recognised  him- 
self as  one  of  "Nature's  Worshippers.' 
He  loved  her  temple:  that  was  certain. 
But  he  was  wont  to  enter  it  with  spade 
and  bucket,  and  recked  little  of  the  work 
of  the  singers  in  the  choir. 

To-day,  however,  all  unexpectedly  Lt 
had  been  vouchsafed  a  mark  of  favom- 
from  his  "  unknown  goddess "  that  could 
scarce  have  stirred  more  wonder  in  him 
if  it'  had  fallen  straight  from  the  blue  sky 
over  his  head. 

He  put  his  pipe  back  into  his  mouth 
and  tipped  his  hat  over  his  eyes  the  better 
to  enjoy  his  new  field  of  reflection. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  his  annual  fort- 
night's holiday.  His  men  were  aU  a: 
work  in  the  neighbouring  hay  fields,  and 
the  lanes  and  roads  of  the  district  wert 
to  be  rolled  and  watered  for  a  space  with- 
out his  official  inspection.  He  had  made 
no  special  plans  for  his  holiday.  His  old 
father  and  mother  lived  in  a  neighbouring 
village,  and  looked  for  his  coming  even* 
Sabbath.  There  was  his  sister,  married, 
in  Manchester.  He  might  take  a  run  over 
and  see  her  in  her  new  home  before  the 
fortnight  was  out ;  but  for  this  evening,— 
had  he  not  been  content  before  ?  He  was 
more  than  content  now.  The  smile 
deepened  in  John  Beardmore's  eyes. 

He  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  footsteps 
on  the  lane  above  him:  light  footsteps 
that  stumbled  as  they  hurried.  A  sharply- 
drawn  sob  recalled  him  to  presence  of 
mind. 

"  Why,  Norah  lass,"  he  said,  sitting  up 
and  looking  with  concern  into  the  tear- 
stained  face  of  the  girl  who  had  pulled 
up  at  sight  of  him.  "  What  is  the  matter, 
and  where  are  you  going  ?  " 

His  keen  eyes  had  noted  that  Norah 
looked  "  dressed  "  in  spite  of  her  reddened 
eyelids,  and  that  she  carried  a  tin  hatbox 
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in  her  hand,  fastened  with  a  bit  of  string 
at  the  hasp. 

"  I'm  don'  wi'  things  up  yon,"  the  giri 
answered  with  heavy  emphasis.  Her  Irish 
tongue  moved  slowly  in  the  Derbyshire 
dialect.  "  Tba  bast  no  need  to  think  to 
keep  me  either.  My  father's  wife  has 
struck  another  woman's  daughter  once 
too  often,  John  Beardmore.  Ail  th'  village 
knows  about  her  an'  me.  There's  no  call 
to  waste  time  i'  tellia'  that  tale  again.  It 
began  fourteen  years  back  when  he  married 


not  to  be  blamed  too  much  for  a  softness 
that  might  after  ail  prove  to  have  its  place 
in  the  world. 

"  But  where  are  you  going,  Norah  ?  "  he 
asked  her  gently. 

"To  Manchester,"  she  said,  the  warm 
colour  rising  in  her  face.  "  There'll  be 
paper-mills  there  as  well  as  here,  I  reckon, 
and  nobody  to  bother  about  where  a  girl 
comes  from  bo  long  as  she  does  her 
work." 

"  Paper-mills  1 "    John    repeated    dully. 


her,  and  it's  gone  on  ever  sin'.     'Tis  time 
now  that  'twere  finished.     That's  all." 

The  girl's  breast  heaved  under  her  white 
blouse.  John  looked  at  her  with  gradually 
quickening  sympathy.  It  was  true  what 
she  said.  All  ttie  neighbours  knew  that 
Sergeant  Mahony's  second  wife,  a  thrifty, 
thin-featured  woman,  native  of  the  place, 
had  had  her  own  to  do  with  her  step- 
daughter Norah.  The  woman  was  not 
naturally  unkind;  she  was  merely  a  hard 
fvoman,  and  Norah  was,  probably,  John 
thought  as  he  looked  at  her,  very  much 
what  her  Irish  parents  had  made  her,  and 


"  Ay,    lass,     there'll     be     paper-mills    i' 
Manchester." 

He  was  thinking,  and  for  him  rapidly. 
The  paper-mill  in  the  village  was  an  old 
source  of  vexation  of  spirit  with  him.  He 
hated  to  pass  in  the  roadway  the  great 
wagon-loads  of  unsavoury  "waste"  that 
were  sent  down  to  the  mill-doors  from  the 
railway  week  by  week;  and  the  black 
water  and  greasy  "scour"  of  the  brook 
after  it  left  the  mill-sluices  angered  hun 
afresh  every  time  he  crossed  the  fields 
through  which  it  flowed.  The  women, 
moreover,  who  worked  there  grew  a  bit 
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too  rough  and  ready  with  their  tongues. 
John  had  a  passing  vision  of  flufif-and-dust- 
laden  skirts  and  unwholesomely-shawled 
heads,  and  his  general  attitude  of  dislike 
drew  itself  up  with  a  shock  before  Norah's 
freshly-coloured  face,  girlish  figure,  and 
dark,  wavy  hair. 

"A  paper-mill  is  a  sorry  place  for  a 
woman  even  in  th'  country,  lass,"  he  said. 
"  But  in  Manchester — nay !  I  cannot  think 
you  should  go." 

"  I'm  noan  goin'  back  yon,"  Norah  cried. 
"  She  struck  me,  I  tell  tha,  an'  all  because 
I  kept  still  a  bit  to  let  th'  robin  .  .  .  ." 
Her  pretty  rounded  throat  swelled  and 
impeded  her  further  utterance. 

John  had  a  queer  sense  of  something 
giving  way  inside  him.  He  stretched  out 
his  hand  toward  the  girl. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  invited  her  with  lip  and 
eye.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there  was 
some  strong  necessity  upon  him  why  he 
should  hear  the  end  of  her  story.  Norah's 
softness  was  easily  drawn. 

"'Twas  th'  robin  I'd  been  feedin'  all 
th'  winter,"  she  explained  eagerly.  "An' 
he  'ud  come  up  to  th'  step  or  on  to  th' 
winder-sill,  but  he'  ud  never  come  in  pro- 
perly on  to  th'  flure.  An'  this  afternoon 
when  it  was  full  summer,  an'  there  was 
no  need,  he  came  hoppin'  over  th'  tiles  I 
was  cleanin'  just  as  if  he  wanted  to  show 
me  he — he — "  She  hesitated,  but  John's 
quick  nod  gave  her  confidence.  *'  I  was 
that  pleased  I  forgot  everythin',"  she  con- 
fessed. "An'  the  pretty  thing  seemed  as 
if  once  it  was  in  it  couldn't  make  up  its 
mind  to  go.  •  An'  then  sJie  came  rushin'  in 
and  scared  th'  poor  thing  nigh  out  o'  his 
wits.  She  said  he'd  be  bringin'  muck  into 
th'  hoos,  an'  I  don't  know  what  else.  An'  I 
up  an'  told  her  he  had  brought  more  luck  nor 
ever  she  had,  an'  she  bit  me,—  hit  me  cruel ! " 

The  angry  light  in  Norah's  eyes  died 
down  suddenly  as  if  it  had  been  put  out 
by  the  one  that  had  kindled  in  the  man's 
eyes  above  her. 

"  See  I "  he  said,  low  in  her  ear,  his  hand 
closing  strongly  on  her  brown  fingers. 
"  Kneel  down  here !  I  want  to  show  you 
something." 

Norah  set  her  tin  box  down  on  the  lane 
gravel.  Her  breath  was  coming  in  little 
uneven  gusts. 

"What   is   it?"  she   asked.     John   had 
found  his   necessity.     He  had  wanted  to 
hear  the  end  of  her  story  that  he  might 
feel  able  to  tell  her  his  own. 
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"Do  ye  see  yon  flowers?"  he  said, 
searching  for  her  expression  as  her  gaze 
followed  his  finger's  pointing.  "  That  fool. 
Will  Taylor,  emptied  a  bucket  of  red-ho: 
ashes  out  of  his  engine  just  in  that  spot 
not  two  months  back !  And  I  had  out  the 
shovel  and  cleared  'em  off  and  watered  the 
place  a  bit.     And  now, — see !  " 

Norah  did  see.  The  reverential  awe  in 
her  childHke  eyes  satisfied  even  John-^ 
craving  at  that  moment  for  a  soul  livin-: 
as  his  own, — able  by 

"the  deep  powers  of  joy 
To  see  into  the  life  of  things." 

"  Oh !  but  that  is  just  wunnerfu'  1  "  sli-r 
said  simply.  She  looked  up  into  Johns 
face.  Under  her  dark  lashes  her  blue 
eyes,  softened  by  strong  feeling,  showed 
to  John  hke  two  of  the  flowers  in  tlitr 
charmed  circle  between  them.  He  dre^v 
nearer  to  the  girl  as  she  knelt. 

"  Norah,  lass,"  he  said,  falling  consciously 
into  the  broad  speech  of  their  village  lire 
together.  "  Dost  tha  think  tha  couldst  be 
happy  in  a  little  house  o'  thy  own  ?  I 
hadn't  thought  much  about  gettin*  weu, 
lass.  But  I've  a  bit  o'  money  like  i*  ti: 
bank,  an'  if  tha's  willin'  there's  naught  else 
as  need  be  agen  it,  as  I  can  see.  There'> 
Dowling's  cottage,  over  at  th'  village  end. 
It  has  been  empty  three  months  by  now, 
an'  I've  often  thought  it  wur  a  pity  that 
there  was  noone  there  to  see  after  th' 
garden.  Th'  owd  man  had  set  it  out  finely 
before  he  died.  What  dost  tha  say,  lass? 
There  would  be  no  call  for  thee  to  go  back 
yon.  I've  a  clear  fortnight's  holiday  from 
to-day,  an'  there's  my  sister  i*  Manchester- 
She  'ud  be  fine  an'  pleased  to  see  thee,  an* 
could  tell  us  how  to  go  about  things, — if 
tha  wouldst  be  willin'  to  let  me  take  thee 
to  her,  lass." 

Norah  had  dropped  forward  on  her  knee?, 
her  face  hidden  in  her  hands.  She  couM 
not  believe  that  she  was  hearing  aright. 
There  was  not  a  girl  in  the  village,  sht- 
told  herself,  but  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  John  Beardmore  if  he  had  only 
shown  himself  willing.  Why,  even  those 
two  smart  girls  in  the  new  draper's  shop 
had  set  their  caps  at  him !  And  she, 
Norah  Mahony,  Vho  worked  at  the  paper- 
mill !     She    lifted   a  crimson   face   or 

protest. 

"Nay,"  she  said  thickly.  "It  'ud  nor 
be  fair  to  thee,  lad." 

John  laughed  softly.     His  fingers  were 
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busy  among  the  clustering  flowers  of  hia 
paiisj'-root.  Carefully  be  chose  seven  of 
ilie  blossoms  that  were  fully  out.  Then 
lie  gathered  a  round  leaf  and  held  out  the 
little  bunch  to  Norah. 

"Take  them,"  he  said  in  his  ordinarj' 
tongue.  "  They  are  yours.  I  want  you 
to  have  them," 


For  one  other  minute  Norah  hesitated. 
Then  she  stretched  out  her  hand  with  a 
little  cry. 

"  Dost  tha  know  what  they  call  yon 
flowers  ? "  she  asked  him  tremulously. 
" 'Tis  'heartsease.'  An'  oh,  John,  but  I 
believe    that    tha    dost    mean    what    tha 


To  My  Beloved 


WHEN  thou  art  glad,  Beloved  I 
When  youth  has  flung  life's  roses  on 
thy  way, 
Ad<1  April  Bkies  are  blue,  I  would  he  near 
To  do  thy  will,  surround  thee  day  by  day 
With  I*vo  ;  I  would  not  have  thee  fear 
SecauBe  the  rose  may  fade,  hut  I  would  make 
£ach  hour  a  little  brighter  for  Love's  sake 

When  thou  art  ftlad  ! 
When  thou  art  sad,   Beloved ! 
WheD  dark  across  thy  pathway  glooms  the 

night 
Of  pain  or  sorrow,  mine  would  be  the  part 
To  bhow  thee  all  the  deep,  unspoken  might 
Of  sympathy  divine,  until  thy  heart, 


Love-healed,  forgot  its  burden  and  ita  pain ; 
So  would  I  bring  thee  ffladnesa  once  again 
When  thou  art  Bad ! 

When  thou  art  old,  Beloved  I 
When  falls  the  snow  of  winter  on  thy  hair 
As  on  the  woods  when  summer  daya  are  past. 
True  Love  its  dearest  message  then  would  dare 
To  whisper  softly  to  thy  heart  at  last, — 
The    years    grow   old,   not    Love,— and    thou 

wilt  be 
For  ever  young,  and  sweet,  and  fair  to  me 
When  thou  art  old  I 


The  Oldest  Art  in  the  World 

THE  CBAFT  OF  THE  POTTER 

BY   FBBD   MtLLEB 


WHEN  primitive  man  sat  around  his 
camp  fire,  which  be  had  kindled  hy 
the  prolonged  aad  vigorous  exertion 
of  rubbing  two  pieces  of  dixy  wood  against 
each  other,  he  noticed  tliat  the  beat 
hardened  the  earth  where  it  was  of  a  sticky, 
clammy  nature,  and  that  this  hardeaicg 
process,  if  carried  far  enough,  completely 
changed  the  clay  earth,  giving  it  per- 
manence, so  that  it  withstoM  the  action  of 
water.  Some  one  more  analytical,  more 
inquiring  than  the  rest,  attempted  to  do  by 
design  what  had  been  produced  by  chance, 
for  it  must  have  occurred  to  the  most 
rudimentary  intelligence  tliat  fire-hardened 
clay  could  be  made  a  most  useful  addition 
to  his  few  necessary  posaessions. 

If  we  pause  for  a  moment  to  glance  at 
the  arts  of  living  savage  races,  we  find  that 
in  one  district  the  art  of  the  potter  is 
practised  with  more  or  leas  skill,  even  to 
the  ornamentation  of  the  surface  with 
incised  patterns,  while  a  neighbouring 
people  are  wholly  without  such  knowledge. 
Thus  we  find  on  a  huge  continent  like 
Australia  the  aborigines  practise  none  of 
the  arts  like  pottery,  while  on  a  com- 
paratively small  island  like  New  Zealand 
considerable  skill  is  manifest  in  this,  among 
the  other  arts.  Why  one  race  should  have 
progressed  so  much  faster  than  a  contiguous 
one  is  not  explained  by  environment,  and 
one  obvious  supposition  is  that  there  has 
always  been  scope  for  Cariyle's  able  man, 
the  individual  more  thoughtful,  more  reason- 
able, more  adventurous,  whose  temperament 
urged  him  to  experiment,  thus  to  carry 
knowledge  and  skill  a  barleycorn  further  in 
the  chain  of  progress.  There  have  come 
down  to  ufl  from  that  remote  past,  to  pierce 
which  is  the  aim  of  anthropologists,  some 
drawings  of  a  mammoth  and  an  elk  drinking 
scratched  on  bones  which  formed  a  portion 
of  the  cave  deposits  from  the  Dordogne 
{casts  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum), 
These  drawings  are  very  spirited,  and 
altogether  so  remarkably  good  that  at  first 
many  looked  upon  these  oldest  extant 
drawings  as  much  later  than  the  deposits 
I  which  they  were  embedded  in  these 
;ient  cave  dwellings.  They  were  so 
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much  in  advance  of  any  other  records  of 
those  remote  times  which  we  possess,  thai 
many  were  inclined  to  argue,  d  priori,  tba: 
they  could  ju>t  have  been  done  by  men  then 
hving.  But  just  as  we  find  in  a  village  ooe 
individual  much  ahead  in  skill  in  soar 
department  of  human  activity  which  we 
should  not  percdve  if  we  merely  looked  ai 
the  average  intelligence  of  the  place,  so  il 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that,  through  the 
ages,  there  have  been  individuals  whose 
reasoning  faculties  are  much  in  advance  (A 
the  average  man's,  and  hence  the  dis* 
coveries  of  new  processes  and  consequeni 
advance  in  the  arts. 
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The  bearing  of  this  upon  our  subject  Hes  like  basket-work,  and  on  one  in  the  Green- 
in  the  fact  th^t  while  the  examples  of  the  well  Collection  in  the  British  Museum  an 
potter's  craft  made  in  Great  Britain  which  ornament  is  produced  by  pressiug  in  the 
have  come  down  to  us  are  rudimentary  and  ehaped  end  oT  a  stick. '  Others  are  oma- 
evinije  no  p£brticular  skill  up  to  the  menbed  by  having  had  a  cord  wound  around 
seventeenth  century,  and  after  that  only  the  wet  clay.     Professor  Church  states  i 


in  the  work  of  exceptional  potters,  in  other 

countries  on  the  Continent  the  very  finest 

work  had  been  produced  while  we  in  our 

island   drank    out    of    leather    jacks    and 

wooden    cups;    and   it   would    seem    that 

pottery  for  the  table  was  so  little  used,  even 

in  the  great  houses,  that  Pepys  records  in 

his  diary,  under  date  Oct.  29th, 

1663:   "I  sat 

chants'    stranj 

(this  was  at  tr 

Mayor's       din 

where    ten    g( 

dishes  to  a  raei 

with  plenty  ol 

wioe     of     all 

sorts,  but    it 

was    very 

unpleasing 

that  we  had     , 

no  napkins      I 

not  change      I 

ohrenchera, 

and    drank 

3  u  t      of 


earth 
pitchers  and 
wooden  cups." 
The  earlies 
examples  of  t 
potter's  craft 
this  island  are 
rude  clay  vesse 
in  barrows  al! 
country.     The  laL^cou  ncic 

evidently    used    as    burial  the  throweb 

urns,  as  many  which  have 
been  unearthed  contain  calcined  hones.  The     namentation 


his  book  that  all  these  ancient  specimens  of 

pottery  were   built   up    by   hand,  and  not 

"  thrown  "  on  a  wheel ;  but  those  who  have 

seen   the  village  potters   in    India  throw 

vases  on  a  millstone  which  revolves  on  a 

pivot,  and  is  kept  in  motion  by  the  feet, 

could  well  understand  the  potters  who  made 

these  ancient  British  examples, 

lem   in  much 

nanner.  None 

3    pottery    is 

id,     and     the 

ng  of  it  must 

ive  been  in  the 

3pen,  and  not 

in  kilns. 

The  Soman 

influence  in 

Great  Brit- 

itself  felt 
I  in  this,  as 
I  in  other 
arts,  and 
the  beauti- 
ful     red 


ware  so  fre- 

juently   found 

o   the  site  of 

3h    ancient 

as  Silcheeter 

■bahly  all  im- 

rhe    body    is 

viuua    auu    udTd,    and    the 

surface  highly  finished  and 

thinly     glazed.       The     or- 

generally    in    rehef,    the 


burial  urn  is  not  unlike  a  very  large  flower-  patterns   having  been    pressed  and  stuck 

pot,  with  its  rim,  consisting  of  a  broad  band,  on  while  the  vessel  was   still   wet.     This 

sloping    towards     the    top    inwards.'   The  Samian   ware    is   the   outcome   of   a   very 

smaller  vessels  were  probably  used  to  hold  advanced  civilisation,  as   we  see   by  com- 

food,  while  drinking  cups,  and  what   have  paring  it   with   pottery   of  British    make. 


^n  termed  incense  cups,  are  found.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  all  these  clay 
vessels  were  mtended  for  sepulchral  pur- 
poses only,  and  were  never  used  as  domestic 
utenBils.  The  majority  have  lines  around 
them,  scratched  on  the  surface  with  a 
pointed  stick,  such  ■  as  could  have  been 
produced  by  revolving  the  vessel  on  a 
wheel,  while  between  are  lines  something 


though  under  Eoman  influences.  Some  of 
this  has  been  classed  under  the  names  of 
Castor,  New  Forest,  and  Upchurch  ware, 
from  places  where  ancient  kilns  have  been 
unearthed.  Examples  vary  in  colour  from 
dark  grey  to  brown,  and  many  are  orna- 
mented with  "slip,"  that  is,  pipeclay  or 
light  clay  painted  on  thinly.  The  ware  is 
glazed,  and  is  thin,  hard,  and  well  potted. 


should  shrink  propi-r- 
tionately  with  the  glaze. 
and  in  much  inoderri 
glazed      pot  ten'       this 
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heeded,  and  ihe  conse- 
quence is  that  event- 
ually the  glaze  flakes 
ofif  the  ware.  Glaze- 
tor  potter}-  are,  roughlv 
speaking,  a  mixture  nf 
sand,  lead,  and  sodn. 
and  the  heat  to  mt-.i 
the  glaze  would  with 
many  clays  cause  thr 
body  to  run  in  the  kilr.. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  qui-.- 
tion  of  selecting  eanLs 
that  will  stand  the  hem. 
or  adding  sand  or  oilaer 
refractorj-  substances  tc< 
the  natural  clay.  Mv 
readerswilibavenoliceil 
in  a  batch  of  bricks  .i 
good  many  which  have 
fused  together  or  run 
where  the  heat  has 
been  too  intense.  Brick 
earth  is  used  much  as  i; 
is  dug,  except  that  it  is 
ground  up  roughly  afier 
it  has  been  "weather- 
ed," by  being  expose^l 
to  the  frost  tliroughou: 
the  winter ;  but  eanli 
tor  pottery  must  be  of 
a  much  finer  texture. 
quite  free  from  stones. 
and  if  it  is  a  maiie 
body  the  ingredients 
must  be  thoroughly 
incorporated. 

The  finer  bodies  have 

been  made  by  washirij; 

Ti.RN-iso  ^jjg  earth  through  fine 

sieves,  and  then  drivina 

showing   that    the    craftsmen    were    fairly      off  the  moisture  with  heat  until  the  clav  is 

skilled.  of  such  a  consistency  as  will  keep  its  shape 

A  great  advance  was  at  once  made  when     when  thrown  or  pressed  out  thin, 
a  good  surface  was  given  to  the  ware  by  Our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  appear  to  have 

"turning,"  which  not  only  smoothed  it,  but  given  little  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace, 
made  it  thin  as  well,  while  the  addition  of  and  with  the  dechne  of  the  Roman  influence 
glaze  showed  not  only  a  knowledge  of  we  find  the  art  of  the  potter  much  neglected, 
chemistry,  but  considerable  manipulative  It  is  astonishing  how  little  has  come  down 
skill,  for  in  glazing,  apart  from  the  difficulty  to  us  that  is  earlier  than  the  seven- 
of  getting  the  glaze  on  evenly,  there  was  the  teentb  century.  In  the  Guildhall  Museum 
greater  difficulty  of  getting  a  certain  kinship  are  a  few  examples  of  mediaeval  potter}-, 
between  the  ware  and  the  glaze.  The  clay  covered  more  or  less  with  a  soft,  pieasaiu 
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fireen  glaze,  but  these  are  only  of  interest 
because  of  tbeir  age  and  rarity.  The 
encaustic  tiles  made  in  England  for  ecclesi- 
astical purposes  are  the  only  examples  of 
the  potter's  art  worthy  of  regard.  Many 
of  our  old  cathedrals  and  abbeys  have 
pavements  of  these  old  tiles.  The  designs, 
which  consist  of  figures,  heraldic  devices, 
and  ornamental  motifs,  are  incised  in  the 
clay,  and  these  lowered  portions  are  then 
filled  in  with  a  light  clay,  so  that  usually 
we  have  the  pattern  in  a  yellowish -white 
on  a  deep-red  ground.  Most  of  these  tiles 
are  glazed. 

Staffordshire  seems  early  to  have  been 
the  home  of  pottery  in  England,  as  it  is  now 
the  great  manufacturing  centre.  Its  con- 
tiguity to  the  great  coal-iields  as  well  as  the 
local  clays  had  much  to 
do  with  the  trade  gravi- 
tating around  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  but  London  holds 
a  worthy  record  in  the 
histor}'  of  English  pot- 
tery. In  1671  John 
Dwight  took  out  his 
pivtent  for  salt-glazed 
stoceware,  which  he 
made  at  his  Fulham 
potterj".  "  The  mystery 
of  transparent  earthen- 
ware, commonly  known 
hy  the  names  of  poree- 
laine  or  china,  and  of 
stoneware,  vulgarly 
called  Cologne  ware," 
was  what  he  claimed  to 
make.  His  works  are 
such  an  advance  over 
(111  contemporary  pot- 
terj-  that  we  may  dis- 
miss the  rude  slip- 
decorated  Staffordshire 
potter}'  —  the  puzzle 
jugs,  candlesticks,  tygs, 
posset  pots  and  the  like, 
examples  of  which  can 
M  seen  in  any  good 
museum— of  the  time 
as  worthy  of  small 
notice  in  such  a  place 
as  this,  where  space  is 
'■ei?  hmited.  Salt- 
filazed  ware,  which 
pwight  appears  to  have 
heen  the  first  to  prac- 
tise over  here,  was 
suggested  to  him  by  the 


German  pottery  so  much  imported  at  the 
time  from  Cologne  and  Flanders.  It  is  a 
moot  point  when  it  was  first  practised  in 
Europe  ;  probably  about  the  fifteenth  cent- 
ury. The  glaze  is  due  to  the  action  of 
common  salt,  which  is  thrown  into  the  kiln 
when  the  ware  is  fully  fired.  The  beat  de- 
composes the  salt,  and  the  sodium  given  off 
attacks  the  silica  in  the  body,  and  the  whole 
receives  a  thin  coating  of  glass.  This  is  a 
chemical,  as  opposed  to  a  mechanical, 
glaze,  the  result  of  dipping  the  ware 
in  a  bath  of  liquid  glaze,  which  is 
melted  into  glass  in  the  kiln.  Salt-glazing 
is  therefore  the  most  perfect  method  of 
effecting  this ;  but  as  this  action  of  salt  is 
only  brought  about  at  a  verj-  great  beat, 
the  body  itself  has  to  be  made  of  a  very 
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refr&ctory  clay,  luid  though  there  are  natural 
clays  which  will  stand  a  great  heat.Dwight's 
body  was  a  made  one,  and   to  give  it  its 
traoslitceiice  he  added  ground  flints  to  the 
eEirth.     His  claim,  however,  to  have  made 
porcelain  is  not  borne  out  by  the  examples 
we  possess;   it  is  a  very  hard  stoneware. 
The  common  white  earthenware  of  every- 
day use  is  a  mixed  body,  though  white  china 
clay   enters   largely   into  its  manufacture. 
Beds  of  this  pipeclay  are  worked  in  various 
parts  of  the  south  of  England.     Salt-glazed 
ware  is  largely  used  for  ginger-beer  and  ink 
bottles,  drain-pipes  and  other 
lowly  objects,  i 
beautiful     Ful 
Lambeth       st< 
which  is  still 
A     few     colo 
such     as     blu 
purple,     and 
celadon,     can 
be    employed, 
but  owing  to 
the    intense 
beat   neces- 
s  a  r  y     to 
vitrify  stone- 
ware,      the 
palette     is 
necessarily 
very    r  e- 
stricted. 

Let  uB  now 
take  a  peep  int 
a  modem  pott 
and  watch  the 
ouB  operations 
the  aid  of  the 
various      proc 
readily  be  followed.     Uiay  is 
naturally  plastic,  and  hence 
is     absolutely     essential     to 
potting,    but    this    plasticity    can    be    in- 
creased    by    "  plugging."      The     clay     is 
placed  on  a  floor,  and  the  temperature  is 
raised   by   means   of   hot-air   pipes.      This 
acts  upon  the  body  much  as  tempering  does 
upon  iron,  and  the  thrower,  who  shapes  the 
articles,  requires  the  clay  to  be  thoroughly 
homogeneous,  and  neither  too  stifE  nor  too 
moist.     In  such  articles  as  are  repeated  an 
infinite  number   of  limes,  like  ginger-beer 
bottles,  a  girl  weighs  out  the  clay  into  lumps, 
and  passes  these  one  by  one  to  the  thrower, 
who  throws  the  lump  on  the  centre  of  a 
wheel  revolving  horizontally.     The  wheel 
is  often  worked  by  a  boy,  for  the  speed  has 
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to  be  lessened  as  the  article  is  being  shaped. 
A    beginner's    efforts    at    throwing    gener- 
ally end  in  the  clay  being  thrown  off  the 
wheel,  for  it  ia  not  the  simple  operation  k 
appears,  and  men  who  shape  large  vases 
require  to  be  very  experienced  to  preveot 
the  clay  collapsing  as  it  is  pulled  out  and 
up.     As  it  is,  vases  are  thrown  much  thicker 
than  is  required  in  the  finished  article,  so 
that  when  they  are  "  bone  dry "  they  are 
put  on  a  lathe  and  "  turned,"  and  the  surplus 
clay  got  rid  of  and  a  fine  surface  given  to 
the  ware.     If  any  ornamentation  in  relief  h 
apphed,  this  must  be  done  before 
~'ie  ware  is  con- 
tbis  first  firing 
iscuit,"    and  h 
or  less  porous; 
y     painted    or 
jher  decorations 
can     now     be 
done,  and  tbe 
ware     dipped 
in  a   bath  of 
liquid  glaze 
(unless  it  be 
salt- glazed  I, 
I     and       then 
'     placed    a 
'      second  time 
in  the   kiln. 
and     if    Che 
firing  is   suc- 
cessful    the 
rare  is  finished. 
er- glaze  colours 
now   put   OD ; 
le  most  elabor- 
its  can    be    ob- 
hese  muffle  or 
petit-^eu    colours.       Gilding. 
•RANsFKRa  too,  has  to  be  done  over  the 

glaze. 
A  great  dcEil  of  table  pottery  is  cast  or 
moulded,  and  the  thrower  no  longer  is  the 
important  man  he  was  in  the  old  days. 

The  printing  on  pottery  was  invented  by 
Sadler,  a  Liverpool  printer,  about  1760,  ami 
ia  tbe  method  of  decorating  employed  on 
all  commercial  work.  The  transfer  is 
printed  in  pottery  colours  mixed  with  oil  on 
thin  paper,  which  is  laid  down  upon  (be 
ware,  tbe  paper  burning  away  in  the  kiln, 
leaving  the  colour  on  tbe  potterj-. 

Very  often  the  outline  only  is  printed 
and  tbe  colours  put  in  by  hand.  This  oiil- 
line  may  be  under  the  glaze,  and  the  enamel 
colours  are  then  applied  over  the  glaze. 
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BY  JOHN   A.    STEUABT 


*'  "TTOU  are  ambitioiis,  my  dear,*'  the  Colonel 

Y  remarked,  bowing  with  his  customary 
gallantry  to  the  young  lady  classic 
"  Pardon  me,  but  have  you  not  a  special  weak- 
ness for  successful  men  P  '*  She  blushed  the 
soft  blush  of  confession  and  glanced  at  the 
Curate.  He  knew  the  ideals  that  nestled  at  her 
heart,  the  hopes  that  lightened  the  present  and 
made  the  future  a  fairy  paradise.  Had  she 
once  or  twice  regretted,  very  privily,  the 
shadowy  part  played  by  a  bishop^s  wife  ?  All 
the  same  she  was  ready  to  admire  a  bishop— so 
soon  as  the  authorities  should  have  the  discern- 
ment to  promote  the  right  man. 

'^Is  it  a  sin  then  to  be  ambitious?"  asked 
Solomon,  breaking  a  delectable  pause.  ^*  Be- 
cause if  it  is  it  seems  to  me  mighty  few  of  us 
shall  see  salvation.  Appears  to  me,  sir,  that 
you  can't  very  well  get  along  without  ambition* 
It  provides  the  motive  power,  being  to  the  mind 
what  the  boiler  is  to  a  locomotive.  Abolish 
ambition  and  the  machine  stands  still.'' 

*'By  that  sin  fell  the  angels,"  quoth  the 
Corate. 

"  0,  did  they  ?  "  returned  Solomon  in  a  high 
tone. 

'*The  authority  is  Shakespeare/'  said  the 
Curate  quietly. 

'*  Was  the  man  infallible  P  "  rejoined  Solomon 
warmly.  **  I  object  in  toto  to  this  tyranny  of 
musty  apophthegms :  we're  all  the  time  in  the 
leading-strings  of  tradition." 

*^You  believe  with  Bacon  that  we  do  too 
much  reverence  to  old  times,"  said  the  Curate. 

'*  1  believe  we're  the  thralls  of  dead  men, 
that's  what  I  believe.  Had  the  past  a  monopoly 
of  wise  men  ?  As  the  world  grows  older  does 
wisdom  evaporate  like  a  volatile  essence  P  Or 
is  there  nothing  left  for  us  unfortunates  of  to- 
day but  mouldy  crumbs  from  the  worm-eaten 
tables  of  dead-and-gone  ages?  I  know  all 
about  that  angel  business  of  Shakespeare's.  I 
have  seen  the  play  in  which  it  occurs,  and  what 
is  the  real  fact  ?  A  rascally  Bomish  intriguer 
plays  like  a  gambler,  and  when  he  loses,  instead 
of  showing  a  gambler's  fortitude  or  philosophy, 
he  whines  about  the  sins  of  angels.  Appears  to 
me  he  got  what  he  deserved.  '  I  charge  thee  fling 
away  ambition/  says  he,  as  if  he  had  just  dis- 
covered the  true  foimt  of  piety.    If  he  had  said, 


'  I  diarge  thee  fling  away  selfishness  and  greed 
and  hypocrisy,  for  you  see  what  a  wreck  they've 
made  of  me,'  then  I  should  have  said  Amen. 
But  ambition — no,  sir:  the  moral  code  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey  does  not  convince  me." 

**  Perhaps  we  should  not  expect  too  much 
of  a  butcher's  son,"  remarked  the  young  lady 
classic  *'  Early  training  will  out  as  surely  as 
murder." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  we  were  all 
with  Solomon  and  against  Cardinal  Wolsey^ 
each  of  us  of  course  making  his  own  particular 
reservation.  The  Curate  gently  made  the  plea 
that  holy  zeal  is  nothing  but  purified  ambition^ 
and  cited  David  and  the  Apostle  Paul  as  two  of 
the  most  ambitious  and  at  the  same  time  the 
best  men  in  history.  As  he  described  the  good- 
ness of  the  Hebrew  king  I  thought  the  young 
lady  classic  looked  uncommonly  demure. 

**  All  women,"  said  Solomon,  taking  up  the 
Colonel's  theme,  **  admire  success.  Some  6f 
them  worship  it :  and  I  suspect  that  if  the  truth 
were  known,  they  specially  admire  men  of  your 
own  profession,  sir.  As  the  red  coat  dazzles  the 
eyes  of  the  nursery-maid,  so  the  swagger  and 
the  gold  lace  have  a  glamour  for  her  betters." 

**  Are  women  alone  in  that  ?  "  asked  the  young 
lady  classic  modestly.  **Whomgothe  crowds 
forth  into  the  streets  to  see — is  it  not  the  warrior 
on  hiB  war-horse  P  " 

Quite  right,  madam,  quite -right.  The  savage 
lurks  in  us  all  somewhere.  Slaughter  pic- 
turesquely done  fascinates  the  best  of  us,  and 
we  like  to  look  on  the  man  who  directed  it  to  a 
victorious  conclusion.  Woman  too  is  an  incorrig- 
ible hero  worshipper.  Her  ideals  of  course  vary 
with  education  and  social  standing.  The  matron 
of  Mayfair  has  one  notion  of  heroism :  her  sister 
of  Whitechapel  another.  For  example,  the  latter 
rather  ardently  respects  and  admires  the  bar- 
barian who  knocks  her  down.  A  black  eye  is 
at  least  a  certificate  of  attention,  a  visible  evi- 
dence that  there  is  a  man  at  home  who  is  not  a 
milksop.  All  women  really  admire  a  masterly 
vigour. 

And  in  this  connexion  let  me  say  that  if  you 
should  ever  happen  to  find  yourselves  in  tho 
East  End,  and  come  upon  a  husband  in  the  act 
of  asserting  his  mastery,  you  had  better,  unless 
the    thing    threatens  to  end  in  red    murder^ 
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allow  him  to  finish.  If  you  interfere  you  are 
pretty  certain  to  have  two  to  reckon  with  instead 
of  one.  For,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are 
women  in  our  twentieth-century  England  who 
take  a  thrashing  from  their  hushands  as  part  of 
the  day's  routine.  Indeed,  one  is  almost  tempted 
to  helieve  that  many  of  them  actually  enjoy  it ; 
and  I  dare  say  a  few  receive  benefit.  The  social 
code  of  honour  is  the  absolute  submission  and 
subservience  of  the  wifa  Hence  the  peril  of 
interference.  Once  in  the  salad  days  of  inno- 
cence and  inexperience  I  myself  essayed  that 
mistaken  form  of  philanthropy,  and  received  a 
lesson  which  promises  to  last  me  a  long,  long 
time.  To  my  amazement  the  lady  resented  my 
interference  much  more  indignantly  than  the 
gentleman.  *'  Ain't  I  'is  wife  P  "  she  screamed  at 
me.  **  Ain't  'e  got  a  right  to  wallop  me  ?  "  and 
she  indicated  with  doubled  fist  and  truculent 
mien  that  if  I  did  not  immediately  set  about 
minding  my  own  business  I  should  learn  what 
it  was  to  molest  an  honest  man  in  the  exercise 
of  his  rights  and  privileges.  As  you  will  per- 
ceive, the  situation  was  not  favourable  for  argu- 
ment or  moral  suasion.  So  I  apologised  for 
presuming  to  intrude  upon  what  was,  after  all, 
an  amiable  settlement  of  marital  differences  and 
hastily  withdrew. 

"I  was  cheeky,"  I  heard  her  explain  to  a 
neighbour  as  I  went  off,  *'an'  Jim  'e  'it  out,  as 

a  man  oughter,  when  along    comes  that " 

The  epithet  was  lost  in  a  howl  of  angry  derision. 
I  mention  this  as  an  instructive  experience.  I 
could  see  that  while  the  woman  suffered  she 
heartily  admired.  Her  hero  was  true  to  himself 
and  the  tradition  of  his  class.  What  really 
counted  was  not  her  gory  punishment,  but  the 
higher  fact  that  Jim  was  still  master,  and 
certainly  Jim  looked  masterful  enough  with  his 
inflamed  face  and  his  uncouth  brawn.  Since 
then  when  I  find  a  gentleman  of  his  kidney  cor- 
recting the  woman  who  has  promised  to  love 
and  obey,  I  am  disposed  to  imitate  the  politic 
priest  of  Scripture  and  pass  by  on  the  other 
side. 

The  young  lady  classic  made  some  pertinent 
remarks  concerning  the  modern  savage  as  pro- 
duced by  our  twentieth-century  civilisation 
operating  through  an  impeccable  Board  School. 
**  It  is,"  she  declared,  **  as  if  you  trained  a  wolf 
cub  in  domestic  manners,  giving  a  finer  point 
to  its  intelligence  while  carefully  retaining  and 
developing  all  its  wolfish  instincts  and  propen- 
sities. The  natural  effect  is  to  make  the  trained 
wolf  more  dangerous  than  the  untrained." 

Do  I  believe    in    reversion  to  type?    With 
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certain  reservations,  madam,  I  do.  You  take 
your  heathen,  for  example,  home-made  prefer- 
ably, and  you  polish  him,  and  refine  him,  and 
educate  him,  and  instil  into  the  thick  muddiness 
of  what  is  miscalled  his  mind  a  traiu  of  civilised 
ideas :  and  if  you  supply  him  with  provender, 
for  a  time  probably  all  will  go  welL  He  seems 
to  be  rising  in  the  scale,  at  any  rate  he  is  docile: 
but  suddenly  he  is  confronted  by  a  great  tempt- 
ation, or  passes  through  a  great  trial,  and. 
presto !  all  the  superficial  accretions  are  she^i 
and  the  savage  stands  forth,  raging  and  im- 
ashamed.  Yes,  madam,  the  old  Adam  sur^-ive^ 
in  us  all  after  countless  ages  of  effort  to  get  ri  1 
of  him. 

*^  Countless  P  "  repeated  Solomon,  pricking  up 
his  ears. 

Yes,  sir,  literally  countless,  because  vox: 
cannot  count  what  you  don't  know:  and  tbe 
history  of  the  race  is  being  pushed  back  in  a 
manner  which  our  fathers,  excellent  and  en- 
lightened men  as  they  were,  would  have 
derided  as  impossible.  Few  things  are  really 
impossible.  The  express  train,  the  *  palatial 
steamer,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone  arv- 
commonplaces  of  to-day.  The  flying  machine 
and  wireless  telegraphy  will  be  commoL- 
places  of  to-morrow.  The  day  after,  radium 
may  change  all  our  conceptions  of  the  universe 
and  most  of  our  theories  of  the  sun.  Sciern'»> 
has  done  nobly,  but  in  her  best  effort  she  hu^ 
only  succeeded  in  touching  the  hem  of  the 
illimitable  garment  of  truth.  MeanwhiU 
Carlyle  is  right  to  the  point  of  platitude  in  say- 
ing that  miracles  never  cease  if  only  we  have 
eyes  to  perceive  them. 

Most:  of  us  having  our  minds  dulled  don't 
know  what  the  really  enterprising  spirits  o: 
the  world  are  achieving.  Think,  for  ex- 
ample, what  the  single  study  of  Assyriologr 
has  done  for  us.  It  has  laid  bare  before  i>ut 
startled  and  fascinated  eyes  cities  and  civili>:i- 
tions  which  had  sunk  absolutely  out  of  the 
knowledge  of  man.  It  has  brought  to  light 
records  more  strange  and  enthralling  than  the 
most  enthralling  modern  romance.  Do  you 
know  whom  I  should  call  the  most  entranciiiir 
of  living  romance  writers?  You  need  not 
guess  any  of  your  Scott-Dumas-Steven^ou- 
Weyman  swashbuckling  story-tellers.  My 
romancers  are  named  Sayce  and  Hilprecht, 
and  I  maintain  their  writings  touch  the  high- 
water  mark  of  romance  in  our  time.  You  see 
I  strike  very  near  home ;  for  it  is  not  easilv 
that  the  professional  romancer  yields  precedence 
to  outsiders  who  enter  the  lists  with  nothing 
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better  than  fact  If  men  ever  gave  a  complete 
yiudication  of  the  adage  that  truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction,  these  men  are  Professors  Sayce  and 
Hilprecht.  I  have  never  read  more  absorbing 
tales  than  they  tell  of  buried  cities  and  hidden 
treasures.  The  magic  caves  of  Monte  Gristo 
are  commonplace  in  comparison  with  the  newly- 
revealed  wonders  of  Babylonia.  Hilprecht,  for 
instance,  tells  us  that  when  the  recently-found 
tablets  of  the  Temple  library  of  Nippur  are 
deciphered  they  will  show  the  great  Babylonian 
civilisation  **  at  a  period  prior  to  the  time  when 
Abraham  left  his  ancestral  home  in  TJr  of  the 
Chaldees."  Does  not  that  excite  and  expand 
the  imagination  P 

"  Ah ! "  sighed  the  young  lady  classic,  "  how 
very  remote  Adam  is  getting.  If  he  recedes 
much  further  the  higher  critics  will  be  asking 
if  he  ever  really  existed  ?  " 

"Tea," said  Solomon  briskly,  *'  a  considerable 
amount  of  water  has  passed  under  bridges  since 
be  made  a  mess  of  things  in  Eden.  One  of 
your  two  great  romancers  seems  to  have  a 
German  name,"  he  added,  looking  at  me. 

He  was  once  Gbrman :  he  is  now  American ; 
and  it  is  to  the  enlightened  liberality  of  rich 
men  in  the  United  States  that  he  owes  the  op- 
portunity to  discover  ancient  civilisations  and 
unearth  bxiried  treasure.  In  some  cases,  at  any 
rate,  American  wealth  recog^nises  its  obligations 
to  the  community  and  the  world. 

"I  wonder  what  is  the  matter  with  our  rich 
men  in  England  ?  "  said  the  young  lady  classic. 
'*  Is  it  that  they  are  ignorant  or  selfish  P  That 
they  don't  know  or  don't  care  P  " 

**  Both,  I  should  think,''  put  in  Solomon. 

^'I  read  the  other  day,''  pursued  the  young 
lady  classic,  "that  Harvard  University  received 
in  a  single  gift  the  splendid  sum  of  £6,000,000. 
Think  of  that  for  education.  And  I  am  told 
that  Chicago  University  is  financed  by  John 
D.  Eockfeller." 

'' Perhaps  if  s  like  this,"  remarked  Solomon 
wisely.  «« Having  got  so  much  'boodle *  at  the 
expense  of  the  public,  the  American  millionaire 
may  possibly  be  touched  in  his  conscience  and 
desire  to  make  some  little  restitution.  That's 
my  view." 

"  I  wish  our  British  millionaires  were  touched 
in  their  consciences,"  was  the  response.  "  Few 
of  them  do  anything  really  useful  or  helpful — 
even  in  remorse.  A  shooting-box  in  the  High- 
lands, a  house  in  Park  Lane,  a  turn-out  that 
proclaims  the  nouveau  ric?ie  in  every  linp  of  its 
glaring  vulgarity,  and  tmlimited  amounts  for 
lacing  and  bridge — that  seems  to  be  the  ideal 
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of  the  British  millionaire.  The  gold  mines  of 
South  Africa  and  the  limited  liability  combin- 
ations of  Britain  are  ruining  society." 

There  was  a  general  murmur  of  assent* 
Though  not  many  of  us  are  in  the  habit  of 
rubbing  shoulders  with  the  new  millionaire 
of  foreign  extraction,  most  of  us  have  at  one 
time  or  another  been  arrogantiy  warned  to 
make  way  for  his  motor;  and  in  other  ways 
have  observed  his  insolence  to  the  canaille  who 
exist  merely  to  pay  taxes  and  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  empire. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  young  lady  classic  I 
related  the  following  incident.     Some  time  ago 
I  was  a  guest  at  a  public  dinner,  and  right 
opposite  me  sat  one  of  the  newest  new  South 
African    millionaires  —  squat,    broad- fronted, 
self-assertive.    It  chanced  that  the  much-dis- 
cussed subject  of  education  cropped  up  and 
some  one  inadvertently  spoke  of  the  value  of 
a  classical  training.    The  great  man  laughed 
scornfully.    ^*Do  Greek  and  Latin  help  you 
to  make  money  P''  he  demanded,  his  tone  im- 
plying that  there  is  but  one  thing  in  this  world 
worth  having,  and  that  he  had  it  in  abundance. 
''I  observe,"  he  added  with  a  sneer,  "that 
scholars  are  generally  poor.''    He  spoke  accord- 
ing to  his  kind.    I  found  afterwards  that  he 
had  not  himself  been  spoiled  by  any  tincture 
of  classical  learning  or  general  culture,  having 
started  in  life  in  a  capacity  which  there  is  no 
need  to  mention.    Now  his  income  is  £250,000 
a  year.    Why  should  he  not  scorn  knowledge 
and    refinement?      He  has    done    excellently 
without  them.     They  are  to  him,  in  fact,  as 
pearls  to  swine.    Yet  the  circumstance  that 
swine  do  not  appreciate  pearls  does  not  in  the 
least  depreciate  their  value.    As  I  looked  at 
this  king  of  the  money  market  I  thought  nature 
designed  him  to  be — exactly  what  he  was — a 
hopeless  vulgarian,  a  gratuitous  pedant  in  ignor- 
ance.   In  the  lowest  sense  he  was  what  men 
call  *'  lucky,"  that  was  alL 

**  Better  be  bom  lucky  than  bom  rich,"  quoth 
Solomon,  with  an  air  of  infinite  wisdom. 

Thereenow,  I  protested,  our  young  friend  who 
spurns  tradition,  calling  us  in  his  contempt  the 
thralls  of  dead  men,  would  bind  us  with  yet 
faster  fettera  I  wish  some  competent  person 
would  write  a  book  exposing  the  fallacies  of 
proverbs.  That  proverbial  conception  of  luck 
as  a  determining  factor  in  life  is  as  false  as  a 
mediseval  monk's  astronomy.  True,  people  talk 
loosely  of  chance,  giving  it  an  irrational  im- 
portance. A  few  years  ago  there  were  few  men 
more  envied  or  admired  by  a  certain  section 
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of  the  public  than  Hector  Macdonald.  He  was 
the  darling  of  the  street  and  the  newspaper. 
He  was  a  man  who  had  done  a  man's  work  in 
a  man's  way,  and  the  people  were  proud  of  him. 
The  shop-boy  who  had  enlisted  as  a  recruit  at 
Fort  George  rose  by  dint  of  sheer  merit,  as  all 
admitted,  to  be  Major-General,  K.O.B.,  and 
Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Ceylon.  I  believe 
his  career  is  unique  in  the  records  of  the  British 
army.  Well,  just  before  he  left  Ceylon  for 
ever,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  chaplain  of  his 
old  battalion  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders,  which 
was  as  a  great  sigh  of  weariness  and  disappoint- 
ment. One  sentence  in  particular  remains  in 
my  memory.  It  ran  thus :  "  I  have  had  a  very 
hard  life,  and  it  was  largely  by  chance  that  it 
has  turned  out  at  many  important  points  as  it 
has  done."  Macdonald  deliberately  reviewing 
his  own  career  attributed  much  of  his  success 
to  chance.  Luck,  in  the  popular  sense,  enabled 
him  to  mount  the  ladder.  But  this  is  using 
words  misleadingly.  What  Macdonald  really 
meant  by  chance  was  opportunity,  which  he 
well  knew  how  to  turn  to  account.  It  was 
Macdonald  who    won    the    battle   of  Omdur- 

man.  A  certain  novel  which  shall  be  nameless 
here  describes  the  crisis  of  that  sanguinary 
fight.  Since  the  book  is  at  hand,  permit  me  as 
you  linger  over  your  dessert  to  give  you  one 
short  quotation. 

**  *  It  chanced  that  a  particular  Egyptian 
brigade  offered  a  tempting  point  of  attack, 
and  when  the  battle  was  thought  to  be  lost  and 
won,  suddenly,  as  if  they  sprang  out  of  the 
earth,  a  new  host  descended  howling  upon  this 
brigade,  bent  on  annihilation.  But  watching 
the  onset  was  the  Highland  brigadier,  and  to 
him  fell  the  glory  of  furnishing  the  army  with 
a  new  object  lesson  in  tactics.  .  .  .  Famous 
tacticians  have  since  sung  his  praise  in  super- 
latives; then  every  man  under  him  simply 
marvelled  as  he  obeyed.  For  in  face  of  what 
seemed  an  overwhelming  attack  the  front  of 
the  brigade  changed  thrice,  magically  as  on 
a  pivot.  .  .  .  Some  say  that  the  battle  of 
Omdurman  was  won  by  the  genius  of  the  Gael 
inspiring  and  transforming  Soudanese  blacks.' " 

That  brigadier  was  Hector  Macdonald, 
Macdonald  Bey  as  he  was  known  in  the 
Eg5'ptian  army.  An  interesting  circumstance 
not  generally  known  lately  came  to  my  know- 
ledge. I  understand  there  is  with  the  Gordon 
Highlanders  to-day,  as  Scripture  reader,  a 
veteran  who  served,  and  served  well,  in  the 
ranks.  He  rose  to  be  sergeant-major,  and  it 
was  on  his  recommendation  that  the  young 
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private,  Hector  Macdonald,  got  his  first  step  of 
promotion  as  lance-corporal.    Had  the  sergeaut- 
major,  think  you,  any  premonition  that  he  wa^ 
casually  promoting  a  youth  who  would  one  day 
occupy  the  proud  position  once  occupied  by  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  at  the  head  of  the  Higldaiid 
Brigade*;'    I  sometimes  think  that   two   very 
dissimilar  men  must  at  least  once  in  their  lives 
have  experienced  similar  emotions   of  pride: 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  when  he  sent  the  British 
fleet    to    protect    Constantinople    against    tfa»? 
hereditary  enemies  of  his  race ;   and   Sector 
Macdonald  on  the  day  he  first  took   out  th'* 
Highland  Brigade.  It  was  broken  and  depressed 
after  Magersfontein ;  but  the  old  martial  spirit 
leaped  up  again  at  the  chII  of  *'  Fighting  Ma<./ 
the    soldier's    ideal    soldier.    What    were    his 
'thoughts  as  he  led  the  brigaded  Highlanders 
forth  to  victory  after  defeat?    Did  his   miud 
revert  as  in  a  flash  to  the  raw  Highland  lad's 
first  experience  of  Fort  George  barracks,   and 
the  parade-ground  far  away  in  the  northern 
heather  ?  How  much  had  come  and  gone  since  I 
He  had  outstripped  not  merely  all    his    old 
comrades  in    the  ranks,   but  every  man   who 
was  then  an  officer  of  his  regiment.     He  was 
the  first  private  who  ever  rose  to  the  command 
of  a  British  brigade.    And  he  merited  his  rise 
as  clearly  as  any  of  the  marshals  of  Napoleon. 
Yet  one  of  his  last  solemn  statements  was  that 
at  many  important  points  his  life  had  tamed 
out  what  it  was  largely  by  chance.     It  is  cleiir 
that  what  was  due  to  merit  could  not  be  due 
to  chance.    The  simple  fact  is  that  Macdonald 
got  his  opportunity,  got  many  opportunities  and 
seized  them  all. 

*' You  are  convinced,  then,"  said  the  young 
lady  classic,  ''that  real  success  is  due  to  real 
talent  taking  advantage  of  opportunity." 

That,  madam,  is  the  lesson  of  biography 
and  experience.  I  am  not  referring  of  coui^se 
to  the  little-great  man  whose  strut  and  pose  are 
for  ever  saying,  **  See  what  a  wonderful  fellow 
am  I.' '  He,  poor  fellow,  has  to  shout  to  be  noticed 
at  all.  I  mean  men  of  real  achievement.  The 
career  of  Napoleon,  for  example,  is  one  long 
series  of  opportunities  seized.  He  was  fond  of 
calling  himself  the  man  of  destiny,  for  whom 
everything  had  been  prepared.  That  is  the 
sublime  in  egotism.  But  it  shows  that  he  waf^ 
not  of  those  who  believe  in  chance  or  luck. 
Destiny,  however,  likes  to  try  us  all,  and  if  you 
observe  closely  you  will  find  that  the  most  strik- 
ing victories  are  snatched,  as  it  were,  from  the 
very  jaws  of  defeat. 

'*  And  what  is  the  moral?"  asked  Solomon, 
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arching    his  eyebrows    like    one  who  puts  a 
poser. 

This,  sir,  that  adventurous  spirits  take 
risks,  and  that  only  by  taking  risks  can 
great  victories  be  gained.  You  cannot  win 
battles  by  dozing  in  arm-chairs.  At  the  same 
time  the  hazard  may  be  pushed  too  far. 
That  way  lies  disaster.  For  as  bounds  have 
been  set  to  the  sea,  so  a  limit,  very  sharp 
and  arbitrary,  has  been  set  for  the  most  daring 
of  adventurers.  There's  a  hand  on  the  rein  that 
pulls  us  all  up  when  we  get  heady  or  reckless. 
We  may  go  unchecked  for  a  while,  but  we  are 
fools  if  we  think  that  because  the  rein  is  loose 
it  is  no  longer  held.  The  moment  a  man 
seriously  thinks  himself  a  demi-god  his  fate 
\a  sealed.  Whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy  they 
first  delude — by  indulgence  in  his  own  way. 

"Yes,"  put  in  the  Colonel  with  conviction. 
*'I  have  observed  that  when  a  man's  head  is 
among  the  clouds  it  is  very  apt  to  go  ill  with 
his  feet." 

"So  far  as  I  can  make  out,"  said  Solomon, 
his  face  puckered  and  crinkled  as  with  thought 
that  would  not  smooth  itself  out,  "  the  position 
is  this :  without  some  sort  of  ambition  we  can 
do  nothing,  and  the  number  of  drones  going 
round  shows  that  ambition,  I  mean  the  genuine 
thing,  is  not  precisely  as  universal  as  the  air 
we  breathe.  Even  good  men  often  plod  like  oxen 
for  a  handful  of  provender  in  the  crib.  Very 
well !  ambition  is  the  electric  current  that  keeps 
MS  going ;  but  then  what  we  do  or  are  or  come 
to  be  depends  on  powers  outside  of  ourselves. 
Now  that's  a  pretty  puzzling  sort  of  a  doctrine 
for  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
himself  as  a  free  agent.  I  don' t  pretend  to  be 
much  on  ancient  literature,  but  isn't  that  just 
the  old  pagan  notion  brought  up  to  date  ?  '* 

"You  might  call  it  the  old  Greek  fatalism 
if  you  like,"  said  the  Curate.  "  It  is  really  the 
recognition  by  all  thinking  minds  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  ultimate  issue  of  things  man  is  not 
sovereign  lord  of  the  universe;  that  when, 
through  pride  or  vanity,  he  loses  his  head  and 
apes  the  demi-god  he  comes  into  conflict  with 
forces  that  are  too  much  for  him.  He  was 
not  meant  to  be  supreme  governor.    Neither 


is  he  sufficient  unto  himself;  and  no  clear- 
seeing  person.  Christian  or  heathen,  ever  really 
felt  he  was.  Mark,  I  say  felt,  because  our 
feelings  go  deeper  and  register  more  truly  than 
our  thoughts.  Our  thoughts  jump  with  our 
desires;  our  feelings  are  intuitionaL  They 
lay  hold  on  the  finer  things,  things  which  even 
elude  the  imagination  and  are  much  too  delicate 
for  the  reason,  the  meanest,  according  to  De 
Quincey,  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind." 

**  Harder  and  harder,"  quoth  Solomon,  **it 
seems  we  must  strive ;  but  that  the  results  of 
our  striving  depend  in  a  measure  we  never 
really  suspect  on  extraneous  elements  and 
conditions." 

**You  are  getting  home  at  last,'*  said  the 
Colonel  quietly.  **Only  don't  imagine  that 
merit  does  not  count.  If  it  didn't  the  best  gifts  of 
God  would  be  wasted ;  but  other  things  count 
also,  and  count  tremendously.  Would  any  one 
in  his  senses  contend  that  our  latter-day  million- 
aires are  furnished  with  the  best  brains  of  the 
age  1  Are  they  not  rather  the  apex  and  acme 
of  the  commonplace?  And  I  should  like  to 
say  here  that  to  my  mind  the  system  which 
makes  them  possible,  which  rears  them  and 
ministers  to  them,  is  socially  and  economically 
wrong.  We  are  constantly  hearing  that  so- 
and-so  is  worth  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  million 
sterling.  As  a  rule  it  is  all  the  man  is  worth. 
In  a  properly  regulated  community  it  ought 
to  be  impossible  for  any  man  to  accumulate 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  millions.  Put  what- 
ever face  you  like  upon  it  he  has  plundered 
somebody;  the  chances  are  he  has  plundered 
multitudes.  The  more  millionaires  the  more 
paupers.  Depend  upon  it  we  shall  be  forced 
one  of  these  days  to  deal  with  the  millionaire 
problem,  and  to  deal  with  it  drastically.  With 
the  cancer  of  poverty  at  the  one  end  of  the 
social  scale  and  the  canker  of  riches  at  the 
other  we  are  getting  into  an  alarming 
condition." 

**I  wonder,"  said  the  young  lady  classic 
wistfully,  **  how  the  upper  circles  like  the  new 
accessions." 

That,  I  responded,  is  a  question  for  another 
time. 
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The  "  East   Neuk "  of  Fife 

BY  jeanmette;  uabtin 

AMONG  the  many  pioturesque  holiday  resorts 
of  Scotland,  few  can  be  found  morequamiiv 
attractive  ijian  the  little  Fifesbire  eeapor: 
of  Grail.  The  most  ancient  burgh  on  the  northen: 
shore  of  the  Forth,  it  has  a  store  of  historic 
memories  which  quite  uplifts  it  from  the  ordinary 
dead  level  of  seaside  towns.  The  name  ia  sup- 
posed to  he  derived  from  one  of  t^vo  Geld 
derivations,  "  Gat h air- ui lie,"  the  fortified  place  c. 
the  comer,  or  "  Cair-uille,"  the  rock  ol  the  comer 
It  has  been  spelt  variously  as  Karel,  Karal, 
Caryle,  and  Carel.  At  one  end  of  the  straggling 
village  street  stands  the  "  AvJd  Kirk,"  a  verv 
venerable  edifice,  surrounded  by  a  churchyard, 
in  which  is  said  to  sleep  the  dust  of  over  twenty 
thousand  I  After  this  it  is  not  surprising  to  heai 
that   on 

FIFE  FISH  I  NO- BOATS  atlOD    of 

a  grave- 
stone, dating  from  1598,  reveals  the  fact  t^t  its 
lower  base,  resting  on  a  flat  slab,  is  fifteen 
inches  below  the  level  of  the  turf  at  present,  so 
that  the  soil  in  the  course  of  centuries  has  been 
largely  augmented. 

There  is  a  belief,  probably  due  to  Wyntoun's 
rhyming  chronicle,  that  the  church  was  built  by 
David  I.,  of  whom  it  is  recounted — 
"  He  illumynjd  in  hia  dayis 
His  Iftodyfl  with  kyrkea,  and  with  abbayis," 

"But  it  may  more  safely  be  taken  as  dating  from 

the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  or  beginning  of 
the  thir- 
teenth cen-  CKAIL  "AnLD  EIBR  " 

tu^," 

Seven  fragments  of  consecration  crosses  are  still 
to  be  found  on  the  walls  of  Grail  Ghurcb,  though 
not,  of  course,  in  their  original  places,  and  mosi 
curious  relio  of  all  is  the  sculptured  cross  on  the 
west  wall  of  the  lobby,  which  iB  probably  the  one 
meant  by  Sir  David  Lyndsay — 

"And  amn 
Rynnia  b 

It  is  reported  that  in  olden  time  this  cross  wss 
much  resorted  to  by  sick  folks,  and  believed  to 
possess  miraculous  powers  of  healing. 

The  "Incorporated  Trades"  had  each,  in  former 

days,  their  own  pew  in  the  gallery,  and  these  bore 

"  devil's  THUMB,"  oRAii.  quaiut  inscriptions,   appropriate  to  the  handicraft 
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of    their    occupants.      For    instance,    that   of    the 
weavers  bore  ttie  following: — 

The  coat      '^      waa    with       5        oat  aeiun 

woven  from      $         the  top        ,^     throDghoat. 

BO  arranged  that  the  words  fonned  warp  and  weft. 

The  blackemiths'  loft  bore  the  motto— 
"The  ■mith  with  the  tongs  both  worketh  in  the  coals  and 

faahioneth   it  with   hammers    and   worketh   it   with   the 

■treDgth  of  hit  arms." 

While  the  tailors'   went  ofif  into   the  following 
poetio  strajn: — 

"This  ancient  trade  tinoe  Adam  waa  a  r«bel 
Justly  deserves  the  head  of  all  the  table. 
For  first  in  Paradise  it  did  begin, 
WMch  reminds  lu  all  of  our  original  ain  ; 
But  since  that  ain.  the  case  has  altered  so. 
Were  it  not  for  tailors  we  all  might  naked  go." 
In  1517  the  old  kirk  was  erected  into  a  Col- 
le^te  Church,  with  Provost,  ten  prebendaries, 
sacriatan,  and  a  chorister  ;  nnmerous  altars  then 
beautified  the  building,  t<^ether  with  ecclesiastical 
Iiimiture.     But  when,  in  1559,  the  fiery  tide  of 
John  Knox's  eloquence  was   flowing  over  the 
land,  Crail  came  in  for  a  full  share  of  iconoclastic 
xeal,  to  the  great  detriment,  from  an  testhetic 
point  of  view,  of  the  aacred  edifice. 

At  the  west  side  of  the  churchyard  gate  Is  a 
curiously- shaped  blue  boulder;  connected  with 
this  is  a  still  more  curious  legend  to  account  for 
its  presence.  While  the  church  was  a-building, 
the  ire  of  his  satanio  majesty  being  specially 
roused    against  "  church-extension,"   he  joined 

the  company  of  artificers   under  the  guise  of  a  chai.mkhs  birthplace,  akstrcther 

mason,  but  each  night,  when  the  others  had  left 

ofif  their  tasks,  he  stayed  behind,  and  destroyed 
or  marred  the  day's  workl  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  building  naturally  progressed  but 
slowly,  until  one  lucky  day  the  good  St.  Clair 
paid  a  visit  to  Crail.  recognised  the  devil,  and 
summarily  banished  him  to  the  Island  of  May ! 
Determined  to  have  his  revenge,  in  spite  of  all, 
his  Satanic  majesty  seized  a  huge  blue  rock,  and 
flung  it  at  the  rapidly- rising  church.  But  owing, 
perhaps,  to  saintly  intervention,  the  missile  split 
in  halves,  one  falling  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  on 
Balcomie  sands  ;  the  other,  missing  its  mark  very 
narrowly,  dropped  at  the  churchyard  gate  !  The 
sceptic  can  still  see,  if  he  care,  the  scooped-out 
hollow  on  which  the  Devil's  thumb  rested  !  One 
fears  that  the  Devil's  subsequent  visits  to  the 
mainland  have  been  more  uniformly  successful ! 
Many  other  quaint  relics  abound  in  the  old 
BT.  akdkew'b  oabtlb  towD,  and  during  the  past  summer  an  interesting 
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RUINS  or  ST.    AHDKBW  H 

discovery  was  made  in  the  demolition  or  a,n 
old  house  of  the  "  seal  of  the  ancient  burgh 
Karale."  It  dates  probably  from  the  twelfth 
century,  and  is  of  copper,  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  ship  with  seven  men,  and  the 
stars  and  crescent,  bearing  the  inscription — 

' '  Sigillum  Commune  Bargi  de  Karale. " 

On  the  reverse  side  is  a  representation  of 
the  Madonna  and  Child. 

The  neigh bourmg  town  Anstruther  has  an 
ecclesiastical  interest  as  the  birthplace  of 
Thomas  Chalmers,  first  Moderator  of  the 
newly-formed  Free  Church  in  1843  ;  a  very 
humble  little  dwelhng  it  now  appears, 
almost  closed  in  by  taller  and  more  modem 
houses,  but  stUl  pointed  out  by  the  inhabit- 
ants with  great  pride.  Anstruther  owes 
most  of  its  mercantile  prosperity  to  the 
herring  fishery,  a  most  important  industry, 


eipploymg,  besides  men,  a  large  Dumber  of 
women  and  girls,  who  salt  and  pack  the  fish 
for  the  London  market.  After  the  season 
here  is  passed,  the  workers  go  down  to  Great 
Yarmouth  and  other  English  ports,  so  they 
are  able  to  obtain  high  wages  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  year. 

A  beautiful  drive  from  Crail  brings  the 
tourist  to  St.  Andrews,  too  well  known  to 
require  much  commeut.  From  a  far  dis- 
tance can  be  seeu  the  old  Cathedral  rains, 
with  St.  Eegulus'  tower  at  one  aide,  dating 
far  back  to  the  twelfth  century,  while  ihe 
cathedral,  consecrated  in  presence  of  Roben 
the  Bruce,  bears  traces  of  its  stormy  bistort. 
Partially  destroyed  by  fire,  it  was  restorea. 
but  on  one  ill-omened  day  in  1559,  Joho 
Knox's  fiery  zeal  took  too  potent  ahold  over 
bis  listeners,  and  the  grand  old  building  was 
partially  wrecked.  As  the  old  rhyme  puts 
it,  the  populace — 

"  Wi'  John  Calvin  in  their  lieadg. 

And  hammerB  in  thair  hands,  and  gpulea. 

Enraged  at  idols,  maas,  and  beads. 

Dang  the  cathedral  doDU." 

That  portion,  once  the  high  altar,  is  in  the 
best  preservation,  and  on  a  still  summer 
day  it  is  at  once  a  beautiful  and  pathetic 
sight  to  watch  the  doves  busily  flying  ic 
and  out  of  the  now  empty  windows,  which 
formerly  shed  sunlight  on  so  glorious  a 
ohurch. 

A  short  distance  from  these  ruins,  right 
on  the  shore,  stands  the  ancient  Casde. 
Originally  intended  for  an  ecclesiastical 
residence,  by  Bishop  Eoger  in  1200,  it  was 
afterwards  used  as  a  fortress,  and  is  chiefly 
interesting  now  lor  its  gruesome  "  bottle- 
dungeon,"  BO  called  from  its  shape.  Below 
sea-level,  and  hence  dark,  damp,  and 
dreary,  many,  both  of  martyrs  and  political 
prisoners,  were  imprisoned  here,  such  names 
as  Patrick  Hamilton  and  Wishart  are  found 
on  the  roll,  and  commemorated  by  the 
"  Martyrs'  Monument "  on  the  "  Scores." 
"The  old  grey  city  by  the  sea,"  so  quaintlv 
built  on  a  projection  of  rock,  sprang  up 
originally  round  aCuldee  monastery,  in  the 
early  days  of  Christianity,  and  was  called 
Mtickross,  but  afterwards  changed  to  St. 
Andrews,  when  a  monk,  coming  across  to 
Scotland,  brought  with  him  from  Achaia 
some  of  the  bones  of  the  national  saini. 
It  was  created  an  arch i episcopal  see  bv 
Sixtus  IV.,  the  last  archbishop  being  Dr. 
James  Sharps,  who  was  foully  murdered  ou 
Magus  Moor  in  1679. 
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It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the 
historic  traditions  of  old  St.  Andrews  have 
less  interest  to  the  casual  visitor  than  the 
charms  and  hazards  of  glorious  golf !  While 
in  the  churchyard  a  path  through  the  grass 
towards  the  grave  of  "  Tommy,"  the  youth- 
ful golf  champion,  is  worn  bare  by  the  tread 
of  hundreds  of  admiring  athletes,  the  quiet 
resting-places  of  Eutherford,  Hallyburton, 


and  many  old  divines,  remain  in  unbroken 
solitude  season  after  season  I  It  requires 
a  very  modem  training  to  reckon  goli  pro- 
ficiency among  the  excellences  recorded  on 
a  man's  tombstone ! 

But  the  "  East  Neuk "  of  Fife  and  its 
neighbourhood  is  undoubtedly  a  happy 
hunting-ground  for  any  one  interested  in 
old  historical  traditions. 
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HAS  been  remarked 
of  James  Thomson, 
the  famous  Scottish 
poet  of  Eichmond- 
on-Thames,  that  his 
popularity  lasted 
with  much  brilli- 
ance for  about  a 
century  after  his 
death,  but  has  con- 
siderably declined 
during  the  past  fifty 
years. 
This  seems  strange,  for  Thomson's  cent- 
urj'  of  fame  was  an  undoubted  achievement 
both  in  England  and  America,  while  in 
his  native  country  he  was  affectionately 
admired,  and  well-thumbed  copies  of  the 
Seasons  were  constantly  to  be  met  with  in 
the  cottages  of  the  poor.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
said  towards  the  close  of  his  own  career 
in  romantic  poetry,  "Byron  beat  me" — 
but  the  case  between  these  two  is  certainly 
reversed  at  the  present  day.  Similarly, 
Wordsworth  may  have  superseded  Thom- 
son to  some  extent,  yet  the  pious  enthusiasm 
of  the  older  poet  may  prove  imperishable, 
and  his  works  find  renewed  acceptance  in 
days  to  come. 

James  Thomson  was  bom  on  September 
11,  1700,  at  Ednam,  in  Eoxburghshire, 
where  his  father  was  a  respected  minister 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  His  mother, 
whom  in  body  and  spirit  he  much  re- 
sembled, was  a  lady  by  birth,  of  the  old 
Border  family  of  Hume. 

An  admirable  portrait,  which  hangs  in  a 
good  place  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
in  London,  puts  us  now-a-days  in  very 
complete  possession  of  the  look  of  the 
poet  « in  his  habit  as  he  Hved."  The 
massive  countenance  bears  a  considerable 


likeness  to  that  of  Eobert  Burns.  The 
features  are  heavier,  and  the  large,  dark 
eye  lacks  the  glow ;  but  it  suggests  a  possi- 
bility of  being  lit  up,  on  occasion,  as  in 
fact  the  friends  of  Thomson  used  to  say  it 
was.  He  wrote  verses  from  his  earliest 
years,  and  like  so  many  eminent  Scotsmen 
was  intended  by  his  parents  for  the  Church 
— in  his  case  not  unwillingly,  although  he 
sought  to  minimise  his  attendance  upon 
college  lectures,  and  tried  to  convince  his 
parents  that  he  "  could  study  far  better  in 
the  fields  at  home."  Eventually  in  the 
Divinity  Hall,  where  a  Scriptural  discourse 
was  prescribed  to  the  students,  Thomson 
produced  a  paraphrase  of  the  104th  psalm, 
so  gorgeous  in  style  that  the  learned  pro- 
fessor, while  expressing  his  admiration;  at 
the  same  time  warned  the  poet  of  the  need 
to  "  clip  his  wings,'*  if  he  would  edify  an 
ordinary  congregation. 

This  event  is  said  to  have  determined 
him  to  quit  the  pursuit  of  the  sacred 
ministry.  But  it  seems  likely  that  the 
question  of  delivery  had  still  more  to  do 
with  the  change;  for  of  James  Thomson 
it  was  remarked  that  in  his  reading  of  any 
noble  theme,  his  emotions  overpowered  his 
utterance,  "and  you  could  hear  little  else 
than  some  ill-articulated  sounds  rising  as 
from  the  bottom  of  his  breast." 

He  bade  the  Church  farewell;  but  the 
unction  of  a  preacher  remained  with  this 
great  poet  to  his  dying  day.  In  the  sweet 
lines  of  Thomas  Moore — 

*'Yoa  may  break:  you  may  shatter  the  vase  if 
you  will, 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it 
still ! " 

Some  friends  of  his  mother  advised  him 
to  go  up  to  London  as  his  proper  sphere, 
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and  Thomson  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  set 
out  for  the  Metropolis  by  sea,  carrying  his 
poem  of  "  Winter "  among  his  baggage, 
and  a  capital  set  of  letters  of  introduction 
to  eminent  Scotsmen  in  his  pocket.  Arriv- 
ing in  the  Thames,  the  first  sight  of  London 
fairly  enthralled  him,  and  landing  to  walk 
to  Hanover  Square,  he  took  three  long 
hours  to  accomplish  the  journey — to  get 
past  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  then  gleaming 
white  in  the  freshness  of  its  recent  build- 
ing, or  to  move  under  Temple  Bar,  with 
its  ghastly  row  of  mouldering  heads  of 
rebels,  and  when  he  reached  the  West  End 
he  found  his  pocket  had  been  picked  of  all 
his  precious  letters. 

Thomson  used,  in  after  days,  to  tell  this 
incident  to  his  friends,  and  laugh  heartily 
with  them  at  the  disaster  which  had  been 
invited  by  his  own  gaping  simplicity.  Lord 
Advocate  Forbes  and  others  assisted  him 
to  procure  a  publisher  for  his  "  Winter  " ; 
but  at  first  it  seemed  like  to  have  fallen 
still-bom  from  the  press.  However,  it 
only  needed  to  be  read,  and  one  day  a 
gentleman  of  culture  taking  up  the  httle 
volume  at  the  bookseller's  counter  is  said 
to  have  let  it  fall,  in  the  "  sensation  "  with 
which  the  opening  lines  had  affected  him. 
Headers  even  yet  might  say,  "  No  wonder," 
when  the  lines  were  these — 

''See  Winter  comes,  to  rule  the  varied  year, 
Sullen  and  sad,  with  all  his  rising  train  ; 
Vapours  and  Clouds  and  Storms.    Be  these  my 

theme, 
These !  that  exalt  the  soul  to  solemn  thought, 
And     heavenly     musing.      Welcome,     kindred 

glooms ! 
Congenial  horrors,  hail !  with  frequent  foot, 
Pleas'd  have  I,  in  my  cheerful  mom  of  life, 
When  nurs'd  by  careless  solitude  I  lived, 
And  sung  of  Nature  with  unceasing  joy, 
Trod  the  pure  virgin  snows,  myself  as  pure : 
Heard  the  winds  roar,  and  the  big  torrent  burst ; 
Or  seen  the  deep  fermenting  tempest  brew'd 
In  the  grim  evening  sky.     Thus  pass'd  the  time, 
Till  through  the  lucid  chambers  of  the  south 
Looked  out  the  joyous  Spring,  looked  out  and 

smil'd." 

The  Hterary  world  of  that  period  had 
been  suffering  for  years  from  a  glut  of  the 
unwholesome  in  verse,  where  gross  im- 
morality alternated  with  affectation  and 
"  fustian,"  and  here  came  the  poetry  of 
Thomson  with  its  purity  and  piety  like 
refreshing  airs  from  heaven. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  once  outwitted  his 
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friends  by  reading  a  passage  from  the 
Seasons,  evoking  their  admiration,  and  then 
saying,  "  Why,  now  I  have  left  out  everj- 
other  line  or  so !  " 

But  the  merry  prank  proves  too  much, 
and  might  be  practised  upon  many  more. 

A  notable  redundancy  does  certainly 
characterise  the  style  of  Thomson  in  thati 
one  great  poem,  while  of  no  other  of  his 
works  can  the  same  thing  be  said.  But 
with  "  Nature  boon  "  for  his  theme,  it  may 
be  safely  pronounced  "  a  fault  that  leans 
to  virtue's  side." 

Among  the  multitude  of  gifted  word- 
painters  of  all  ages,  he  is  distinguished 
by  the  constant  application  to  Nature  of 
terms  that  are  expressive  of  the  emotions 
of  the  soul.  The  wintry  sun  "  scarce 
spreads  thro'  ether  the  dejected  day." 
"Along  the  moorish  fens,  sighs  the  swi 
genius  of  the  coming  storm."  With  won- 
drous swiftness  of  touch  and  breadth  of 
range  the  signs  of  an  approaching  tempest 
are  marked  from  where  "with  broadened 
nostrils  to  the  sky  upturned,  the  conscious 
heifer  snuffs  the  stormy  gale,"  to  where 
the  cottage-housewife  at  her  spinning- 
wheel  also  scents  it  by  a  very  different 
sign,  and  as  she 

"  draws  the  flaxen  thread. 
The  wasted  taper  and  the  crackling  flame 
Foretell  the  blast." 

There  is  no  lack  of  episodes  purely 
human,  and  with  a  pathos  that  goes 
straight  to  the  heart,  as  that  of  the  man 
lost  in  the  snow.  The  "thick  flakes" 
make  the  danger,  till  in  his  own  "loose- 
revolving  fields  "  he  knows  not  his  where- 
abouts— 

'*From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray: 
Impatient  flouncing  thro'  the  drifted  heaps. 
Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home.*' 

The  danger  deepens  in  the  terror  aixi 
exhaustion  of  the  victim — 

**In  vain  for  him  the  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fair-blazing  and  the  vestments  warni.'^ 

"On  every  nerve 
The  deadly  Winter  seizes,  shuts  up  sense, 
And  o'er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold 
Lays  him  along  the  snow,  a  stiffened  cone 
Stretched   out,  and  bleaching  in   the  northern 
blast." 

Prom  the  mournful  accident  of  the 
moors  the  fancy's  flight  is  to  the  pro- 
tracted tragedy  of  the  poor  in  their  suffer- 
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ings  under  stress  of  winter,  with  a  noble 
appeal  for  "thought"  on  the  part  of  the 
rich,  and  an  eloquent  survey  of  the  evil 
which  happens  for  want  of  it. 

Having  preached  mercy  with  all  his 
heart,  the  poet  turns  to  what  the  season 
best  affords  in  opportunity  of  self-culture 
and  "high  converse  with  the  mighty  dead." 

A  procession  of  great  names,  ancient 
and  modem,  passes  before  us  in  lines  of 
epigrammatic  force,  then  the  poet  takes  up 
the  topic  of  the  city's  amusements,  some 
of  which  he  visits  with  a  pure  and  lofty 
tone  of  censure — 

"The  sons  of  riot  flow 
Down  the  loose  stream  of  false  enchanted  joy 
To  swift  deetruction.     On  the  rankled  soul 
The  gaming  fury  falls,  and  in  one  gulph 
Friends,  families,  and  fortune,  headlong  sink." 

In  further  scenes  of  vanity,  with  "  Tapers 
and  sparkling  gems  and  radiant  eyes,"  the 
censor  deUvers  his  keenest  stroke  where — 

''The   fop,    light-fluttering    spreads    his    mealy 


wings, 


ft 


Other  and  purer  forms  of  recreation  are 
suitably  eulogised.  Again  the  energies  of 
winter  are  depicted,  and  a  charming  de- 
scription  is   given  of  the  process  of   the 

frost. 

"An  icy  gale,  oft  shifting,  o'er  the  pool 
Breathes  a  blue  film,  and  in  its  mad  career 
Arrests  the  bickering  stream," 

till  there  is  constructed 

"A  crystal  pavement  by  the  breath  of  heaven 
Cemented  firm." 

"Loud  rings  the  frozen  earth*' 

under  the  foot  of  the  traveller,  while  his 
eyes  glance  upward  where 

"the  full  ethereal  round 
Infinite  worlds  disclosing  to  the  view 
Shines  out  intensely  keen ;  and  all  one  cope 
Of  starry  glitter,  glows  from  pole  to  pole.'* 

Excursions  of  fancy,  which  look  inco- 
herent unto  grotesqueness  when  baldly 
ennumerated,  are  made  to  wear  a  perfect 
grace.  Now  the  poet  is  describing  sports 
upon  the  ice,  and  now  he  has  plunged  into 
the  horrors  of  the  Frigid  Zone,  where 
British  gallantry  had  invaded  it,  and  a 
fearfully  subhme  picture  is  given  of  the 
fate  of  the  expedition  of  Sir  Hugh  Wil- 
loughby— the  Sir  John  Franklin  of  his  day, 
in  the  age  of  Queen  EUzabeth— 


"Such  was  the^ Briton's  fate 
As  with  first  prow  (what  have  not  Britons  dared  !) 
He  for  the  passage  sought,  attempted  since 
So  much  in  vain,  and  seeming  to  be  shut 
By  jealous  Nature  with  eternal  bars. 
In  these  fell  regions,  in  Arzina  caught. 
And  to  the  stony  deep  his  idle  ship 
Immediate  sealed,  he  with  his  hapless  crew 
Froze  into  statues — ^to  the  cordage  glued 
The  sailor,  and  the  pilot  to  the  helm  ! " 

A  digression  is  made  to  the  career  of  the 
Czar  Peter  the  Great,  as  he  works  to  raise 
his  land  from  barbarism  in  spite  of  its  long 
yearly  binding  under  the  fetters  of  frost. 
The  end  of  the  theme  is  sensibly  approach- 
ing, and  expressions  are  thrown  out  sig- 
nificant of  the  breaking  up  of  the  reign  of 
winter — 

'*  Muttering  the  winds  at  eve  with  blunted  point 
Blow  hollow  blustering  from  the  South.     Sub- 
dued 
The  frost  resolves  into  a  trickling  thaw." 

With  fine  skill  the  poet  produces  a  fact 
rarely  noticed  except  by  sailors — that  a 
thaw  on  land  is  apt  to  mean  a  storm  at 
sea.  This  is  powerfully  described,  and 
notwithstanding  the  recent  mention  of  a 
thaw,  the  culminating  lines  are  given — 

"  'Tis    done !    dread    Winter    spreads    his   latest 
glooms. 
And  reigns  tremendous  o'er  the  oonquer*d  year. 
How  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies ! 
How  dumb  the  tuneful ! " 

The  course  of  Nature  is  turned  into  a 
parable  of  human  hfe — 

"Pass  some  few  years — 
Thy    flowering    Spring,    thy    Summer's    ardent 

strength  ; 
Thy  sober  Autumn  fading  into  age ; 
And  pale  concluding  Winter  comes  at  last, 
And  shuts  the  scene." 

Swiftly  the  poet  assumes  the  task  of  a 
preacher  of  Life  and  Immortahty  brought 
to  light  in  the  Gospel — 

"'Tis  come,  the  glorious  mom  !  the  second  birth 
Of  heaven  and  earth  !  awakening  Nature  hears 
The  new-creating  word,  and  starts  to  life 
In  every  heightened  form,  from  pain  and  death 
For  ever  free." 

A  moment  more,  and  the  dark  season 
has  suggested  some  of  the  darker  mysteries 
of  Providence — distressing  enigmas  of  this 
world — "  neglected  worth,"  "  sufferings  of 
the  innocent,"  the  "  superstitious  scourge  " 
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over  millions,  the  ravages  of  "licensed 
pain "  to  which  all  are  liable — and  this 
great  poem  enda  with  the  apostrophe — 

"  Ye  noble  few  !  who  here  unbeDilmg  stand 
Beneath  life's  pressure,  yet  bear  up  nwhile. 
And  what  jour  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 
A  little  part,  deemed  evil,  is  no  more  ; 
The  stomiB  of  IVinlry  Time  will  quickly  pass 
And  one  unbonnded  Spring  encircle  ail." 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  critics  that 


Thomson  has  been  more  sucoessful  with 
his  "  Season  of  Winter "  than  with  any 
of  the  other  three.  If  so,  the  reader  may 
reflect  that  this  is  characteristic  of  all  tlie 
literature  of  renown.  Poets,  as  a  rule, 
have  proved  more  eucceaaful  with  the  dark 
than  with  the  bright  side  of  things,  from 
Dante  and  Milton  onward,  and  in  that. 
it  has  been  said,  ere  now,  perhaps  too  many 
preachers  have  followed  them. 

J.    CUNNIKQHUl. 


Life   in    Natal 


COLONY      of 

Nata1,in  spite  of  its 

settlement  hy  the 

Dutch,  and  of  the 

Dutch  name  of  its 

capitalandofmany 

of     its     Bmaller 

towns,     is     much 

more  En(>lish  than 

is    Cape     Colony. 

This  characteristic 

is     more     clearly 

-     marked    in   Natal 

country   life   than 

in  its  cities.     The  English  predominate  in 

the  cities  of  Cape  Colony,  especially  in  the 

Eastern  Province   in  such  cities  as  Port 

Elizabeth     and     Grahamstown,     but     the 

farmers    of   Cape   Colony,   who   form    the 

larger  part    of    the   white    population,  are 

overwhelmingly    Dutch.      In     Natal,    the 

farmers  are  largely  of  English  desceni,  and 

in  the  country,  and  in  the  smaller  towns 

and  villages,  the  general  manner  of  life  is 

English  rather  than  Dutch. 

A  stranger  who  has  the  privilege  of 
visiting  the  homes  of  well-to-do  Natal 
settlers — business  men  or  farmers — will  he 
struck  at  once  by  both  the  similarities  and 
the  differences  in  Natal  and  English  life. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  houses  differs 
chiefly  in  that  the  Natal  houses  are  usually 
one-storeyed.  They  are  built  of  brick  and 
stone — never,  as  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  of  wood — and  are  roofed  with  tiles 
or  corrugated  iron.  On  being  shown  in, 
one  usually  finds  oneself  in  an  exact  replica 
of  an  English  middle-class  drawing-room, 
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even  to  the  patterns  of  the  antimacassars 
which  adorn  the  very  English  chairs  ami 
sofas.  The  furniture  naturally  enough  i* 
English  in  appearance,  as  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  furniture,  carpets,  table-wart- 
and  linen  used  in  Natal  is  imported  from 
Great  Britain  ;  and  with  the  furniture  have 
been  imported  all  the  English  traditions  of 
neatness,  care,  and  scrupulous  cleanliness 
in  household  management. 

Much  more  important  to  the  house- 
mistress  than  the  difference  between  one 
storey  and  two,  three  or  four  storeys  is  the 
difference  between  Natal  and  Enghsh 
servants.  It  often  seems  to  me  that  tiie 
Englishwomen  who  bo  perpetually  complain 
of  the  shortcomings  of  EngUsh  servanrs 
should  make  a  round  of  the  Enghsh  colonies 
and  the  United  States,  and  come  home 
again  to  their  unappreciated  blessings  in  a 
wiser  and  gentler  frame  of  mind.  The 
Natal  housekeeper  has  a  choice  between 
Indian  coolies  and  Kafirs  as  servants,  with 
an  occasional  variation  in  the  shape  of  a 
St.  Helena  coloured  woman — generally  a 
mulatto— or  perhaps  a  white  nurse-girl  or 
mother's  help. 

The  Indian  coolies  are  brought  to  Natal 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment, and  come  under  contract  to  serve  five 
years.  Dtuing  this  time  they  are  known 
as  indentured  Indians.  They  are  obliged 
to  obtain  passes  from  their  masters  when 
they  leave  his  premises,  and  if  they  quit 
work  without  permission,  they  are  liable  to 
imprisonment  as  deserters.  The  Govern- 
ment pays  their  passage  in  the  first  place ; 
hut  the  master  to  whom  they  are  assiguetl 
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has  to  repay  the   Government  in  yearly 
instalments,  and  he  in  turn  makes  a  deduc- 
tion from  the  monthly  wages  of  the  coolies. 
Every  coolie  is  under  the  care   of  the 
Protector  of  the  Indians,  who  is  a  Govern- 
ment official,   and    whose    duties    are   to 
supervise   the    treatment    and   secure  the 
welfare  of    all   Indians    under  indentures. 
The  master  to  whom  Indians  are  assigned 
must  provide  medical  attendance  in  case 
of  sickness,  and  is  always  liable  to  a  visit 
of  inspection  by  a  deputy  of  the  Protector. 
The  Indians  are  also  at  liberty  at  any  time 
to  make  a  reasonable  complaint  of   their 
treatment  before  any  magistrate,  and  if  the 
complaint  is  well  founded,  they  cannot  be 
punished  for  leaving  their  work  to  appear 
in  court.     If,  however,  the  complaints  are 
found  to  be  unreasonable,  the  magistrate  may 
authorise  the  master  to  make  some  small 
deduction  from  the  wages  of  the  coolie  to 
compensate   for  the   loss  of    time.     If    a 
coolie  is   unhappy  with   a  master  he  can 
apply  for  a  change,  and  in  such  a  case  he 
is  usually  assigned  to  another  master.     At 
the  end  of  five  years,  the  Indian  has  the 
choice  of  a  free  passage  back  to  India ;  of 
reindenturing   for    another    five   years,   in 
which  case  he  receives  a  bonus  (there  are 
no  further  deductions  from  his  wages  for 
passage  money,  and  he  still  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  return  free  to  India  at  the  end  of 
his  term) ;  or  he  may  elect  to  remain   in 
Natal  as  a  free  Indiary,  in  which  case  he 
must  take  out  an   annual   Hcence  costing 
three  pounds. 

Indians  were  first  brought  to  Natal  in 
the  sixties.  The  census  of  1862  gives  the 
number  then  in  the  country  as  1184.  When 
the  census  of  1891  were  taken,  there  were 
about  40,000  Indians  in  Natal.  Since  then 
the  number  has  been  more  than  doubled. 
In  the  Statistical  Year  Book  of  Natal  the 
figures  for  1901  are  74,385  Indians,  as 
against  63,821  white  people,  and  786,912 
natives.  In  July  1902  it  was  estimated 
that  there  were  at  least  88,000  coolies  in 
the  Colony,  and  there  were  also  over  41,000 
requisitions  for  Indians  from  employers 
awaiting  the  action  of  the  Natal  Govern- 
ment Board  of  Indian  Immigration. 

As  might  be  inferred  from  the  figures  I 
have  quoted,  very  few  Indians  elect  to 
return  to  India  on  completing  the  five 
years'  indenture.  By  far  the  greater  num- 
ber take  out  the  licence  and  remain  in  the 
country.  Most  of  the  coolies  go  to  the 
sugar  and  tea  plantations  on  the  Natal  coast. 


It  was  to  develop  these  industries  that  the 
Natal  Government  took  up  the  plan  of 
assisting  Indian  immigration.  The  rest  of 
the  indentured  coolies  are  farm  labourers, 
workers  on  railways,  and  domestic  servants. 
The  free  Indians  are,  in  addition,  hawkers 
and  small  traders  and  farmers,  and  some  of 
the  better  educated,  clerks  and  oflftce  boys. 
Some  of  them  have  prospered  exceedingly. 
They  dress  as  well  as  any  Englishman, 
travel  first-class  on  the  railways,  and  except 
for  their  colour  appear  much  like  any  of 
their  white  fellow-subjects. 

The  indentured  coolies  usually  settle 
down  contentedly  to  their  five  years  of 
bondage.  There  are  cases,  of  course,  of 
restlessness,  and  repeated  desertion,  and 
even  occasionally  of  suicide.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  get  good  work  out  of  an 
unwilling  coolie — the  master  is  absolutely 
forbidden  to  use  any  violence  towards  even 
the  laziest  or  most  impertinent  Indian — 
and  an  indentured  coolie  who  finds  him- 
self unhappy  with  his  master  has  little 
difficulty  in  getting  an  exchange.  The 
coolies  are  very  much  quicker  and  defter 
than  the  Kafirs,  and  make  better  servants 
and  cooks.  Coolie  women  as  well  as  coolie 
men  are  sometimes  employed  in  housework, 
but  the  men  outnumber  the  women  in  Natal 
by  16,000,  and  most  of  the  women  are 
found  in  the  homes  of  the  Indians  and  do 
not  engage  in  outside  work.  It  is  one  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Natal  housekeeping  that 
both  kitchen  and  house  work  is  done  by 
boys  or  men,  and  even  the  care  of  the  little 
children  is  often  entrusted  to  a  Kafir 
umfahn,  or  nurse-boy. 

Kafir  is  a  general  term  for  all  South 
African  natives.  It  is  not  a  name  of  their 
own  choosing,  but  is  an  Arab  word,  mean- 
ing an  "  unbeliever,"  which  was  first 
applied  by  the  early  Arab  traders  and 
slavers,  and  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
Dutch  and  English.  The  Kafirs  of  Natal 
belong  to  the  tribes  that  were  harried  and 
conquered  by  the  Zulus  in  the  days  of 
the  chiefs  Chaka  and  Dingaan.  The  lan- 
guage generally  spoken  by  the  white  people 
to  the  Kafirs  is  called  "  Kitchen  Kafir," 
and  is  a  degraded  form  of  their  own  lan- 
guage with  a  large  admixture  of  English 
words.  The  coolies  quickly  pick  up  this 
Kitchen  Kafir,  and  it  is  the  general  medium 
of  communication  between  masters  and 
mistresses  and  their  coloured  servants. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  employment 
of   Kafirs  as  servants  is  the  fact  that  no 
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prolonged  or  continuous  service  can  be  got 
from  them.  From  three  to  seven  months 
is  the  usual  time  that  a  Kafir  is  willing  to 
work.  He  then  returns  to  his  kraal  for 
some  months'  rest,  and  does  not  go  out  to 
work  again  until  he  has  exhausted  all  his 
savings  and  is  ready  for  fresh  scenes  and 
occupation.  This  habit  of  the  Kafirs  is  the 
despair  of  the  Natal  housekeeper.  It  is 
rarely  possible  to  staff  the  household  entirely 
with  coolies.  The  rougher  kitchen  work 
and  the  nursing  is  usually  done  by  Kafirs. 
Kafir  servants  command  lower  wages  than 
coolies,  but  the  mistress  has  to  find  all  the 
clothes  that  they  wear  while  in  her  service. 
House  boys  usually  wear  white  duck  tunics 
and  knickerbockers  trimmed  with  red  braid. 
The  Kafir  nurse-girls  wear  simple  little 
print  frocks.  All  go  barefooted,  as  do  also 
the  coolies. 

It  is  a  much  dreaded  moment  when  the 
housekeeper  has  to  part  with  her  Kafir 
nurse-girl,  who  with  much  patience  has 
been  taught  the  difiference  between  cleanli- 
ness and  filth,  and  who  to  her  natural  good 
humour  and  buoyant  spirits  has  added 
some  little  power  of  observation  and  ability 
to  make  herself  useful.  But  the  father 
and  mother  come  and  take  her  back  to  the 
kraal,  where  she  will  at  once  drop  her 
civilised  frock  and  resume  her  beads  and 
blanket ;  forget  all  about  the  comfort  of 
a  bath,  and  resign  herself  again  to  the 
companionship  of   innumerable  vermin. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  with  the  new- 
comer is  to  divest  her  carefully  of  every 
rag  of  clothing  which  she  has  brought  from 
her  kraal,  and  to  direct  operations  while 
she  takes  a  bath.  As  this  is  probably  her 
first  experience  of  the  process,  she  cannot 
be  blamed  for  not  knowing  exactly  how  it 
should  be  performed.  Then  she  must  be 
shovTu  how  to  put  on  her  civilised  clothes, 
and  it  will  probably  be  many  days  before  her 
unaccustomed  fingers  master  the  difficulties 
of  buttons  and  buttonholes.  Then  begins 
the  long  and  wearisome  struggle  to  teach 
her  what  cleanliness  in  the  house  means, 
and  also  to  instruct  her  in  the  use  of  house- 
hold appliances.  Fortunately  the  babies 
and  little  children  take  warmly  to  their 
Kafir  nurses.  If  it  were  not  so  it  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  any  mistress  should 
worry  herself  with  the  work  of  instruction 
which  has  to  be  freshly  undertaken  every 
six  or  seven  months. 

Both  Kafir  and  coolie  servants   usually 


have  thek  rations,  and  the  men  are  pro- 
'vided  with  sleeping  accommodation  in  out- 
buildings. There  is  no  need  for  beds  in 
servants*  rooms.  A  good  dry  floor  and  a 
blanket  is  all  they  require,  and  a  Kafir 
fresh  from  his  kraal  would  refuse  to  sleep 
in  a  bed  if  it  was  offered  to  him,  and  bv 
preference  would  roll  himself  in  his  blanket 
and  lie  dovm  on  the  ground.  The  Kafir 
rations  consist  chiefly  of  mealie  meal,  of 
which  they  make  an  excellent  porridrje, 
bread  and  sugar.  The  rations  of  the  coolies 
consist  of  rice  and  fish,  and  are  usually 
given  to  them  once  a  week. 

There  is  no  rest  for  a  mistress  who  wishes 
to  keep  her  coolie  and  Kafir  servants  up  to 
her  own  standard  of  cleanhness  and  effici- 
ency. Everlasting  vigilance  and  supervision 
are  necessary,  and  even  after  a  duty  has 
been  performed  ninety-nine  times  under 
the  eye  of  the  mistress,  if  she  is  absent  on 
the  hundredth  occasion,  the  work  will  mos: 
likely  be  done  wrong  or  imperfectly.  This 
need  of  constant  supervision  is  given  as 
one  reason  for  the  preference  for  houses 
all  on  the  ground  floor,  because  it  is  easier 
to  keep  the  servants  in  view  when  all  the 
rooms  are  on  one  level  than  when  the  house 
consists  of  two  or  more  storeys. 

Gardens  in  Natal  are  a  delight  winter 
and  summer.  In  winter,  which  is  the  dry 
season  in  Natal,  v^ith  a  Uttle  care  in  water- 
ing, English  summer  flowers  and  vegetables 
can  be  grown  to  perfection,  and  a  Natal 
garden  in  winter  is  sweet  with  mignonette 
and  gay  with  pansies,  petunias,  stocks  and 
geraniums.  In  summer,  flowers  of  a  much 
more  tropical  kind  are  in  bloom;  and 'all 
the  year  round  the  careful  gardener  may 
have  abundant  supply  of  fruit  belonging 
both  to  the  temperate  and  the  subtropical 
zones. 

The  houses  are  all  built  with  roomy 
verandahs,  and  people  live  outdoors  much 
more  than  in  England.  There  is  frequently 
a  well-sheltered  verandah  convenient  to 
the  kitchen,  in  which  all  the  daylight  meals 
are  served ;  and  needlework,  reading  and 
conversation  are  carried  on  out  of  doors 
much  more  than  within.  It  is  largely  this 
possibility  of  living  outdoors  all  the  year 
round  which  gives  Natal  its  reputation  as  a 
health  resort  for  people  whose  lungs  are 
affected ;  and  many  a  man  is  leading  a  busv 
and  useful  life  in  inland  Natal,  who  would 
have  been  in  his  grave  years  ago  had  he  con- 
tinued the  indoor  life  of  an  English  invalid. 
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111.— Schools  for  the  Mentally  and  Physically  Defective 


IT  was  not  until  long  after  the  School 
Board  had  adopted  the  principle  of 
special  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf, 
that  the   need  was  recognised  of  special 
provision  being  made  for  other  classes  of 
atfiicted  children.     Amongst  half  a  million 
chUdreu  there  must  inevitably  be  a  consider- 
able number,  besides  the  blind  and  the  deaf, 
who  suffer  from  mental  or  physical  infirmi- 
liea  which  unfit  them  from  profiting  to  the 
full    by    the    in- 
struction      given 
in    the    ordinary 
schools. 

In  1892  the 
Board  decided  to 
open  two  special 
schools  for  men- 
tally and  physio- 
aliy  defective 
children,  and  the 
number  has  since 
been  greatly  in- 
creased, until 
there  were  in 
March  1903 
sixty -one  centres 
for  mentally  de- 
fective and  eight 
for  physically  de- 
fective children, 
with  many  more 
in  course  of  con- 

struction    or  bchool  fob  cbipplkj 

projected.     Mrs. 
Burgwin,  a  lady 

who  had  previously  done  good  service 
as  head-teacber  of  one  of  the  Board's  most 
difficult  schools,  has  been  organising  super- 
intendent of  this  special  work  from  the 
beginning,  and  under  her  supervision  a 
very  extensive  and  efficient  organisation 
has  been  built  up,  which,  if  it  does  not 
yet  meet  the  needs  of  every  afflicted  child 
in  Loudon,  goes  a  very  long  way  in  that 
direction. 

The  schools  for  defective  children  seldom 
have  more  than  aisty  or  eighty  on  the  roll, 
and  the  classes   are    limited    to    twenty 


scholars.  The  largest  school  for  the  men- 
tally defective  is  at  Shillington  Street,  Batter- 
sea,  where  there  are  about  120  children ; 
and  here,  perhaps,  better  than  at  a  smaller 
centre,  we  can  examine  the  system  of 
instruction  in  detail,  and  see  many  types 
of  the  defective  child. 

It  is  a  sad  and  pathetic  sight— ^this  con- 
gregation of  dullards  ;  I  know  no  sadder  in 
the  whole  range  of  School  Board  work. 


Every  child  has  been  certified  as  defective 
by  the  Board's  medical  officer  ;  but  indeed 
moat  of  them  carry  their  deficiency  bo 
clearly  expressed  in  their  features  and  their 
demeanour  that  it  needs  no  expert  to 
discover  it.  Most  of  the  children  are 
almost  as  poor  specimens  physically  as 
mentally;  hardly  a  child  in  the  school  is 
really  robust.  These  children  mark  the 
last  stage  in  the  gradual  degeneration  of  a 
once  vigorous  stock.  Here  is  a  glimpse  of 
the  tragedy  of  London  life.  The  school  is 
a  grim  object  lesson  in  the  effects  of  horrible 
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material  oonditiona  of  life  intensified  by 
vicious  habits.  And  we  are  not  surprised 
when  Mrs.  Clark,  the  able  and  devoted 
head- mistress,  who  knows  the  home  condi- 
tions of  most  of  her  young  charges,  tells 
us  that  one  child's  father  is  in  a  crimiual 
lunatic  asylum,  that  the  father  of  another 
is  in  prison,  that  the  mother  of  a,  third  is 
an  habitual  drunkard,  and  that  nearly  all 
come  from  the  poorest  of  homes. 

Many  are  the  problems  which  a  school 
for  the  mentally  detective  suggests  to  the 
social  reformer.  To  the  teacher  the  main 
problem  is  how  to  develop  such  dim  faculties 
as  the  children  have,  to  brighten  their  lives, 
and  to  fit  them  to  earn  their  own  living  in 

Eart,  it  not  entirely.  The  work  has  to  be 
Lrgely  individual,  for 
each  child  is  a  separate 
study.  Some,  though 
very  dull  at  mental  work, 
are  fairly  clever  with  their 
fingers.  Others  are  alto- 
gether slovenly  and  in- 
accurate in  their  hand- 
work, and  can  hardly  be 
taught  to  rule  a  straight 
line.  Some  few  seem  to 
be  fairly  receptive,  hut  to 
lack  the  power  of  ex- 
pression. And  this  is  a 
weakness  which  is,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree, 
common  to  the  majority 
of  children  in  these 
schools.  Many,  when 
first  they  come  to  school, 
cannot  speak  intelligibly. 
They  have  to  be  taught  to 
speak,  and  "articulation" 
forms    a    subject    of    in-  school  f 


struction  in  every  class.  A  ch:'.<l 
will  sometimes  learn  to  recite 
distinctly,  and  even  to  answer 
questions  in  class  fairly  well,  bu: 
will  lapse  into  incoherence  wheu 
out  of  school.  As  a  rule,  imitative 
work — writing,  drawing,  etc- — is 
found  much  easier  than  that  whicli 
involves  reasoning. 

The    teachers   in    these   schoc'.s 
must    be    endowed    with     aim  or; : 
miraculous  patience.      One  mijibi 
suppose  the  dulness  of  the  scholaii 
and  the  slowness  of  the  progress 
would    have    a    depressing    etTec; 
upon  the  teachers.     But  the  work 
has  its  compensations,  and   son:e 
of  the  teachers  get  quite  fond  of  it.     They 
watch    eagerly   for   the   signs    of    growing 
intelligence,  and  rejoice  in  every   fonvarJ 
step,  as  a  nurse  might  rejoice  in  the  im- 
proving health  of  her  patients.    The  poor, 
weak  brains,  of  course,  must  not  be  over- 
taxed.     Every   lesson    is  very    short,  an  I 
the  purely  mental  occupations  are  varied  bv 
aconsiderable  number  of  handwork  subjects, 
which,  white  developing  manual  skill,  also 
stimulate  the  intelligence. 

And  to  what  purpose,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
all  this  elaborate  and  costly  work  on  behalf 
of  the  feeble  and  degenerate  ?  There  must 
be  some  in  the  special  schools  whom  no 
amount  of  patient  effort  will  ever  lead 
beyond  the  merest  rudiments  of  learning, 
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and  who  probably  will  never  be  fit  to  earn 

tlieir  own  living,  I3  not  the  time  and 
money  spent  on  such  hopeless  cases  entirely 
wasted  ?  By  no  means.  Even  their  dull 
intelligence  is  in  some  degree  sharpened  by 
their  life  at  school,  a  tittle  brightness  and 
interest  are  added  to  their  lives,  they  be- 
come nnore  self-respecting  and  acquire 
habits  of  cleanliness  and  order.  And  this 
is  no  sEoall  boon  to  the  children  themselves, 
to  their  friends,  and  to  the  community  ;  for 
without    such    training    many   must    have 


some  employment  of  a  not  very  exacting 
nature  by  which  they  will  be  able  to  earn  a 
modest  livelihood.  Mrs.  Clark  told  me  of 
one  and  another  of  her  old  pupils  who  were 
earning  their  own  living  respectably  and 
happily.  They  were  but  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,  yet  she  spoke  of  them 
with  the  same  pride  and  delight  with  wbjch 
a  teacher  in  an  ordinary  school  might  speak 
of  scholarships  and  university  degrees — and 
who  shall  say  with  leas  reason"?  It  is  in 
the  light  of  these  results  that  one  under- 
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tlegeoerated  still  further,  becoming  a  nui- 
sance and  a  burden  to  themselves  and  to 
their  families. 

But  there  are  other  pupils  of  whom  much 
belter  things  can  be  recorded.  Under  the 
gently  stimulating  influence  of'  the  special 
school,  the  defective  child  approximates 
"lore  and  more  closely  to  the  normal,  until 
after  &  few  years  he  is  able  to  return  to  the 
ordinate  school,  to  share  successfully  in  the 
^vork  of  normal  scholars,  and  obtain  a  good 
situation  when  he  leaves  school.  Others 
'or  whom  this  is  not  possible  may,  after 
passing  through  the  special  school,  obtain 


stands  the  patience,  devotion,  and  even 
enthusiasm  of  some  of  the  teachers  in  what 
to  so  many  would  be  a  most  irksome  and 
depressing  task. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  physically  and 
mentally  defective  children  were  grouped 
together.  This  was  a  bad  arrangement  for 
the  little  cripples,  many  of  whom  were  of 
at  least  average  intelligence.  It  was  owing 
in  great  measure  to  the  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  that  the  Board  decided  in 
the  autumn  of  1898  to  open  the  first  school 
for  crippled  children  in  the  rooms  of  the 
~  Edwards  Institute,  in  Tavistock 
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Place.  The  work  proved  bo  Bucceesful,  and 
was  80  much  appreciated  by  parents  and 
children,  that  the  Board  Boon  decided  to 
extend  it  until  all  the  crippled  children  in 
London  should  be  gathered  into  schools 
specially  adapted  to  meet  their  needs.  The 
report  for  1903  shows  that  there  were  at 
Lady-day  422  children  In  schools  for  the 
physically  defectiTe ;  but  as  there  are  more 
than  1500  of  such  children  in  London  of 
the  elementary  school  class,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  work  of  providing  for  them  is  as 
yet  far  from  complete. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  the  little  cripples 
safely  to  and  from  school  ia  met  in  a  very 
interesting  way.  Every  morning  at  about 
half-past  eight  an  ambulance  drawn  by  a 
horse  of  sturdy  build  and  even  temper  sets 
out  from  the  school  in  charge  of  a  trained 
nurse.  It  traverses  the  neighbouring  streets, 
picking  up  here  and  there  a  little  group  of 
scholars  at  the  comer  of  a  street,  or  more 
often  at  the  home  of  a  kindly  mother  who 
is  notwUIing  that  her  own  or  other  people's 
crippled  children  should  wait  about  the 
streets.  Those  children  who  cannot  walk 
at  all  are  fetched  right  from  their  own 
doors,  and  carefully  hfted  into  the  ambu- 
lance. The  larger  centres  have  two  ambu- 
lances, and  each  makes  two  or  more 
journeys. 

By  about  ten  o'clock  all  the  children  are 
safely  In  school.  The  nurBe  remains  at 
school  all  day,  superintends  the  preparation 
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of  dinner,  and 
takes  the  children 
home  in  the  after- 
noon. She  will 
also,  if  necessary. 
adjust  bandages 
and  attend  to 
alight  ailments ; 
but  the  work 
being  stricily 
educational,  veiy 
bad  cases,  aii'i 
those  requiring 
medical  or  sur- 
gical treatmeci 
during  the  day, 
are  not  admitted. 
The  school  a; 
Tavistock  Place 
is  interesting  &f 
being  the  pioneer 
institution  of  the 
T-wE&viKO  kind,  and  also  by 

reason  of  its  sur- 
roundings, which  are  in  many  ways  different 
from  those  of  the  ordinary  BoEurd  School. 
The  children  here  have  the  great  advantage 
of  being  able  to  play  in  the  fine  .old  garden 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  which 
adjoins  the  grounds  of  the  Settlement,  and 
which  the  Duke  places  at  the  disposal  of 
the  chUdren  during  their  recreation  time. 
But  it  is  to  one  of  the  newer  schools  that 
one  should  go  in  order  to  see  the  norma] 
type  of  London  School  Board  cripple 
school. 

The  largest  centre  is  at  Tennyson  Street, 
Battersea,  where  the  accommodation  is  for 
eighty  children.  But  this  is  now  considered 
a  little  too  large,  as  the  children  have  to  be 
collected  from  an  inconveniently  lai^e  area 
A  central  hall,  which  serves  as  a  dining- 
room,  with  bright,  light  class-rooms  leading 
from  it,  is  the  plan  of  building  generally 
adopted.  The  equipment  is  very  complete, 
the  comfort  of  the  children  being  considered 
in  every  poBsible  way.  Comfortable  cane- 
seated  chairs  with  table-flaps  and  leg-rests 
are  provided  in  three  different  fiizes ;  there 
are  wheeled  chairs,  by  means  of  which 
children  who  cannot  walk  can  move  from 
room  to  room  with  the  greatest  ease,  and 
adjustable  couches  for  those  who  have  to 
maintain  a  recumbent  position,  and  for 
others  who  may  need  occasionally  to  he 
down  and  rest. 

It  is  a  pathetic  little  company  that  gathers 
in  a  cripple  school.  Many  kinds  of  deformity 
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are  represented;  there  are  many  cases  of 
paralysis,  and  the  Eew  chitdrea  vrbo  appear 
quite  well  suffer  from  very  weak  hearts. 
But,  indeed,  when  one  sees  the  children  in 
school,  their  infirmities  are  by  no  means 
obtrusive,  and  at  times  one  might  suppose 
that  teachers  and  scholars  alike  have  for- 
.  gotten  all  about  them.  For  the  most  part 
the  children  look  remarkably  happy,  and 
CQler  with  zest  into  the  varied  occupations 
of  the  day.  It  is  the  same  here  as  we  have 
already  noted  in  the  case  of  the  blind  and 
the  deaf.  School  seems  to  he  the  bright 
spot  in  the  lives  of  these  afnicted  children. 
And  no  doubt  to  many  that  will  seem  the 
supreme  merit  of  these  schools.  But  of 
course  they  do  a  genuine  educational  work. 
The  main  object  is  education  ;  the  happiness 
is  incidental. 

Another  incidental,  hut  very  important 
benefit,  is  the  improvement  in  bodily  health 
that  often   results  from  attendance  at  the 
cripple  school.  Although  the  school  attempts 
no  hospital  work,  it  often  proves  the  best 
possible  sanatorium.    The  good,  wholesome 
mid-day  meal,  the  pleasant  occupation,  the 
companionship,  the  new  interests  and  am- 
bitions, all  tell  beneficially  upon  the  physical 
health.     And  especially  valuable   in    this 
direction  is  the  exercise  obtained  at  school. 
The  children  are  taught  to  exert  themselves 
and  use  to  the  utmost  the  bodily  powers 
they  possess,  with  the  natural  result  that 
tliese  powers  are  strengthened.     Children 
who  have  been  brought  to 
the  cripple  school  unable 
to  walk  a  step  have  found 
that  after  a  few  months 
they  could  walk  about  the 
school  -  rooms    and    play- 
grounds   without    assist- 
ance, and  bands  and  arms 
that  seemed  almost  help- 
less with  paralysis   have 
been  trained  to  a  consider- 
able measureof  usefulness. 
The  school  lessons  only 
last  for  about  three  hours 
daily,  instead  of  five  and 
a  half  as  in  the  ordinary 
schools,  tor  care  must  he 
taken  not  to  overtax  the 
feeble  frames;  the  children 
for   the    most    part    are 
bright  enough,  but  they 
very  soon  get  tired. 

Handwork    of   a   light 
character   plays    an   im- 
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portant  part  in  the  school  curriculum,  for 
it  is  upon  their  deftness  of  hand  and  finger 
that  for  most  of  these  children  the  chance 
of  earning  their  own  living  will  depend. 
Chair-caning,  the  making  of  scrap  and  wool 
rugs,  and  geometrical  cardboard  models, 
basket- weaving,  and  (for  the  girls)  needle- 
work— including  embroidery  and  lace-mak- 
iog — are  the  chief  occupations  at  Tennyson 
Street.  At  Tavistock  Place,  besides  several 
of  these  occupations,  bent  iron  work  and 
macramd  work .  are  taught.  At  another 
school  I  found  that  boys  and  girls  were 
learning  to  knit,  and  the  teacher  was  pro- 
posing to  introduce  dressmaking  for  some 
of  the  elder  girls. 

An  important  incident  in  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings 13  the  mid-day  dinner,  the  arrange- 
ments for  which  are  under  the  control  of  a 
voluntary  committee.  The  children'  pay 
twopence  each,  except  in  a  few  cases  of 
extreme  poverty,  when  a  penny  or  even 
less  is  paid.  But  small  as  the  payments 
are,  they  suffice  to  cover  the  cost  of  a  good, 
nourishing  dinner  of  meat  and  vegetables, 
followed  by  pudding.  Often  the  Hon.  Maude 
Lawrence,  the  chairman  of  the  Special 
Schools  Committee,  shares  in  the  kindly 
service  of  waiting  on  the  children.  And 
after  dinner  the  ladies  will  chat  with  the 
children  or  join  them  in  a  game,  thus  bring- 
ing into  their  lives  a  little  refining  and 
brightening  influence  from  the  outside 
world. 
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Dr.   Elgar's  Oratorio,   The  Apostles 


HEBE  was  a  time 
when  England  held 
the  chief  position 
in  music  among 
European  nations, 
when  her  motets 
an^  madrigals  were 
superior  to  those  of 
all  other  schools. 

From  the  day 
upon  which  we 
forsook  our  strong 
British  individuality 
and  went,  at  the  bidding  of  a  king,  to  France 
and  Italy  for  our  models,  our  deterioration 
commenced,  and  a  weak  adaptability  en- 
sued which  sapped  our  strength  and  our 
national  idiom  alike.  Our  last  strong  man 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  who,  we  know, 
did  not  favour  the  innovations  beloved  by 
Charles  II.,  was  the  great  Henry  Purcell. 
As  time  went  on,  we  fell  lower  and  lower 
until  we  became  a  nation  of  importers  and 
adapters  of  other  countries'  music.  The 
candle  of  our  artistic  light  was  practically 
blown  out,  and,  but  for  a  few  faint  flickers, 
we  were  struggling  in  darkness. 

Music,  the  youngest  sister  of  the  Arte, 
is  the  latest  to  undergo  "  renaissance,"  and 
in  England  this  is  most  recent  of  all.  "  Ye 
must  be  bom  again"  apphes  to  Arts  as 
well  as  to  Artists. 

Supremacy  in  music  has  its  cycle,  as,  in 
the  eternal  fitness,  other  systems  have,  and 
having  been  taken  from  us  after  Elizabeth's 
reign,  it  has  circled  through  other  parts  of 
Europe,  stopping,  appaTently,  an  extra  long 
time  in  Germany,  but  now  it  is,  as  that 
greatest  of  German  musicians,  Brahms, 
prophesied,  coming  back  to  Great  Britain 
once  more.  We  must  never,  amid  triumphs 
to  come,  forget  the  strenuous  labours  of 
such  pioneers  as  Mackenzie,  Goring- 
Thomas,  Hubert  Parry  and  Villiers  Stan- 
ford, with  whom  were  the  heat  and  burden 
of  tlie  day,  and  by  whom  the  rough  places 
were  mtkde  plainer  for  their  successors, 
amongst  whom  steps  out  Edward  Elgar, 
the  latest  and  most  daring  of  them  all, 
who  appears  to  have  shaken  off  all  models 
and  to  nave  become  a  law  and  idiom  to 
himself.  Unknown  fifteen  years  ago,  he 
stands  to-day  in  the  front  rank  as  a  creative 
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musician.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
him  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

The  almost  revolutionary  methods  which 
he  adopts,  not  so  much  in  coloaring, 
although  his  orchestration  is  of  the  mosi 
modem,  as  in  his  harmonio  progressions, 
strike  one  occasionally  as  being  so  bizarre 
as  to  appear  affected  and  sensational,  bet 
this  is  largely  compensated  by  the  atrengih 
of  conviction  which  most  of  his  originaliiT 
carries  with  it. 

In  his  latest  work.  The  Apostles,  Part; 
I.  and  II.  of  which  I  will  endeavour  to 
describe  after  a  first  hearing,  I  find  lunch 
evidence  of  this  deep  conviction,  and  of 
the  undoubted  sincerity  which  pervades 
every  scene.  Surely  these  two  points,  the 
conviction  that  you  nave  a  gospel  to  preach 
and  illustrate,  and  a  perfect  sinceritv  in 
your  method,  bowever  modern,  of  preaching 
it,  are  the  secrets  which  should  ensure 
permanent  success,  compelling  the  respect 
and,  with  time,  the  love  of  the  listeners. 

If  you  bave  nothing  real  to  say,  depend 
upon  it  your  audience  has  nothing  to 
respond  to,  and,  as  Stemdale  Bennett 
vrittily  put  it, "  'twere  better  not  to  say  it  " — 
but,  given  a  message  and,  as  Marconi  has 
it,  a  transmitter  and  receiver  in  accord,  or, 
in  other  words,  something  to  sympathise 
about,  and  that  sympathy  established,  then 
a  great  good  work  is  being  effected  and 
the  sad,  weary  world  is  the  better  for  it. 
In   The  Apostles  we  bave  a  teacher   aud 


Those  who  bave  seen  the  reams  upon 
reams  of  paper  covered  with  notes  but 
devoid  of  real  music,  like  a  series  of  letiei^ 
which  do  not  form  words,  will  know  bon 
rare  a  true  teacher  bearing  a  real  message 
has  become  1 

Eigar  has  proved  considerable  knowledge 
of  Bible  passages  in  contest,  by  his  suggest- 
ive arrangement  of  the  words  and  scenes 
employed. 

The  subject,  a  vast  one,  is  the  building 
up  of  Christ's  Church  here  on  earth  through 
the  medium  of  His  simple  followers,  who, 
through  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  to  become  His 
Apostles. 

At  present  only  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  this 
great  idea  have  been  completed,  taking  the 
narrative  as  far  as  our  Ijord's  Ascension. 
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I  hear  that  Part  III.  will  narrate  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spudt  and  the  following  Acts 
of  the  Apostles. 

The  work  begins  with  a  Prologue,  in 
which  the  chorus  depict  Jesus  as  the 
Anointed  One,  sent  to  earth  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  to  preach  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord. 

In  this  Prologue  appear  many  of  the 
leitmotiven,  short  themes  connecting  the 
music  with  each  character  or  condition 
which  it  is  desired  to  illustrate. 

This  system  of  "labelling"  is  new  to 
sacred  music,  if  we  exclude  Wagner*s 
Parsifal,  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
take  each  number  in  an  Oratorio  by  itself, 
without  reference,  excepting  in  the  words, 
to  that  which  preceded  and  followed  it. 
Each  number  became  a  sketch  separable 
from  the  others. 

In  Elgar's  work,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  motiven  bind  the  whole  structure 
into  one.  The  subjects  and  the  people 
introduced  are  at  all  points  recognisable 
by  their  badge  of  individuality. 

Many  of  the  principal  "  badges  "  appear 
in  this  Prologue.^ 

This  method  undoubtedly  leads  to  cohe- 
sion and  to  a  broader  and  more  perfect 
evolution,  for  instead  of  separation  into 
detachable  numbers,  we  have  whole  scenes, 
dependent  upon  one  another. 

Scene  I.  is  upon  a  mountain  at  night. 
By  means  of  our  guides  just  described  we 
realise  (without  words)  that  our  Saviour 
is  there,  and  in  prayer. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  justify  my  state- 
DQent  concerning  the  novelty  of  the  har- 
monies by  quoting  the  three  chords,  the 
I.H.S.,  which  always  typify  the  Son  of 
Man  who  suffered  for  us,  even  unto  death 


^pon  the  Cross,  chords  made  even  more 
acute  in  Scene  III.  when  our  Saviour, 
absolving  Mary  Magdalene,  says,  "Go  in 
P®ace,"  a  pause  occurring  on  the  first  and 
second  chords ! 

.  An  elaborate  list  of  about  sixty  leHmotiren  is 
given  in  a  rather  fulsome  analysis  of  the  work  by 
o^e  of  Dr.  Elgar's  admirers. 


While  Jesus  is  on  the  mountain,  the 
Angels  proclaim  the  Christ,  "  My  Beloved, 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased" — night  changes 
to  dawn,  and  in  the  background  sounds 
the  Shofar,  the  Temple  watchers  announce 
the  daybreak,  and  there  follows  the  daily 
worship  and  activity  of  the  service  in  the 
sacred  building,  in  which  Psalms  of  David 
are  sung  to  a  fine  old  Hebrew  melody. 
But  Christ,  who  is  our  Dayspring  from  on 
High,  arises  and  calls  together  the  Twelve 
Apostles. 

Scene  II.,  "  By  the  wayside  "  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  touching  of  all.  Very  wonder- 
fully was  it  rendered  at  its  first  hearing.^ 
The  picture  represents  Jesus  uttering  the 
Beatitudes,  to  each  of  which  the  Apostles 
and  the  Holy  Women  in  their  individual 
ways  add  answers  and  comments.  A 
really  tender,  affecting  scene. 

Scene  III.  brings  us  down  to  the  Sea 
of  Galilee.  Christ  constrains  His  Disciples 
to  sail  before  Him  across  the  Lake,  whilst 
He  goes  to  a  mountain  for  solitary  prayer. 
Another  unusual  theme  represents  the 
loneliness  of  the  Saviour;  startling  and 
yet  how  expressive!     From  the  tower  of 
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Magdala  the  fallen  Mary  of  that  city 
watches.  A  bitter  remembrance  rises  in 
a  fantastic  vision  before  her,  recalling  her 
dissolute  companions  of  the  past,  while 
she  wails  in  anguish  and  cries  out  for 
mercy  and  pity. 

As  she  watches,  a  storm  arises  on  the 
waters,  and  she  sees  the  Apostles'  danger, 
and  One  coming  to  their  aid,  walking  upon 
the  sea,  and  she  notices  Peter's  rescue  from 
the  waves.  The  poor  desolate  one  seeks 
His  face,  sure  that  He  who  stilleth  the 
raging  of  the  sea  will  calm  her  troubled 
breast  and  give  her  peace.  The  second 
part  of  the  scene  is  laid  farther  north,  and 
we  find  our  Saviour  and  His  followers  at 
CaBsarea  Philippi,  where,  probably  amongst 
the  famous  oak-groves,  in  answer  to  Jesus' 

*  On  October  14,  at  Birmingham  Town  Hall, 
the  historic  building  in  which  Mendelssohn's 
Elijah  was  first  produced,  conducted  by  the 
composer. 
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question,  "Whom  think  ye  that  I  ana?" 
Peter  proclaims  Him,  is  blessed,  and  has 
committed  to  him  the  power  to  loose  and 
to  bind. 

An  astounding  musical  climax,  brought 
about  within  the  limit  of  twelve  bars,  gives 
forth  a  command  to  proclaim  this  Gospel. 

The  power  given  to  St.  Peter  is,  as  it 
were,  explained  just  afterwards  by  our 
Saviour  in  His  forgiveness  of  Mary's  sins, 
for  her  faith's  sake. 

Part  I.  of  this  great  Drama  ends  with 
a  chorus,  breathing  strength  and  consolation 
to  all  the  "  prisoners  of  hope." 

In  Part  II.  the  narrator  foreshadows  our 
Saviour's  suffering  and  death.  This  is 
followed  by  Scene  IV.  in  which  Judas 
betrays  the  innocent  blood. 

One  little  piece  of  musical  realism  here 
seemed  to  spoil  the  picture  for  a  moment, 
viz.  the  chinking  of  the  silver  pieces  I  and 
after  two  hearings,  I  cannot  see  the  necessity 
for  dragging  it  in. 

Dr.  Elgar's  conception  of  the  character 
of  Judas  gives  us  a  pity  for  that  misguided 
man.  The  betrayal  is  planned  by  Judas 
to  force  from  our  Saviour  a  declaration  of 
earthly  sovereignty,  to  free  Israel  from  the 
Eoman  domination,  and  to  gain  his  own 
ambition  under  a  great  King.  Surely  this 
was  Archbishop  Whately's  idea  of  Judas. 

The  vile  bargain  with  the  Chief  Priests' 
having  been  made,  the  scene  changes  to 
Gethsemane,  where  the  Saviour  is  seized 
and  carried  away  to  the  palace  of  the  High 
Priest,  and  here  we  witness  Peter's  denial 
of  His  Master,  the  scene  concluding  with 
a  most  touching  description  by  a  Female 
Chorus  (in  four  parts)  of  his  going  out  and 
weeping  bitterly.  Judas,  realising  the 
failure  of  his  plans  and  seeing  the  mischief 
he  had  wrought,  goes  to  the  Temple  and 
flings  down  the  money.  He  is  repudiated 
by  his  fellow-plotters.  The  service  goes 
on  relentlessly,  and,  by  a  happy  coincidence, 
the  passages  sung  in  the  worship  reflect 
Judas's  bitter  thoughts  and  seem  to  taunt 
him,  and  when,  at  last,  the  street  mobs 
shout  "  Crucify  Him  1 "  he  rushes  out  and 
is  driven  to  suicide. 

Scene  V.  at  Golgotha  is  very  briefly 
touched,  commencing  at  the  point,  "  Eloi, 
eloi,  lama  sabachthani  ?  "  which  is  simply 
suggested  by  the  music,  and  followed  by 
the  grief  of  the  mother,  "  The  sword  hath 
pierced  through  mine  own  soul." 

Scene  VI.  leads  us   to   the   Sepulchre. 
A  clever  piece  of  cohesion  is  effected  here 
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by  the  watchers  in  the  Temple,  ignorac: 
of  the  Light  shining  in  the  darkness,  agair- 
proclaiming  the  dawn. 

Then  the  Angels  ask  the  Apostles,  "  W*hv 
seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead?  H»: 
is  not  here." 

Anoels. 


:=i*razi 


2i: 


is     not 


here 


n. 


ii^^^^i 


di.- 


^'g^ 


T=i: 


At  this  point  occurs  a  passage  in  die 
accompaniment  which  it  is  difficult  cj 
accept  seriously.  The  small  notes  ai^ 
played  by  harps,  and  are  so  prominent  as 
to  appear  more  important  than  the  funda- 
mental notes,  of  which  they  pose  as 
harmonics.  A  friend  suggested  to  me  that 
these  heavenly  beings  should  be  called 
Upper  Partials! 

The  latest  scene,  entitled  "The  Ascen- 
sion," discovers  the  disappointed  Aposiles. 
who  had  partly  shared  Judas's  dream  c: 
earthly  power  and  the  redemption  of  Israe.. 
not  from  their  sins  but  from  the  Boman 
tyranny,  seated  together,  to  whom  the  risen 
Lord  appears,  charging  them  with  their 
grand  mission,  blessing  them,  and,  in  the 
act  of  benediction,  ascending  to  His  Father 
and  their  Father,  amidst  a  scene  of  hoh 
joy,  the  heavenly  singers  recording  His 
work  fulfilled  and  uniting  their  Alleluias 
with  those  of  His  messengers  upon  thtr 
earth  below.     A  glorious  ending  to  Part  11 

We  await  with  more  than  common  in- 
terest the  completion  of  this  soul-stirrin^- 
work. 

The  question  has  been  asked  in  a  daily 
paper,  "Will  Elgar's  Apostles  attain  to 
popularity?  "  All  really  great  works  need 
time  and  education,  thought  and  study,  for 
their  full  appreciation.  I  am  convinced 
that,  if  approached  .with  the  composer's 
own  sincerity,  and  research,  the  masses  of 
our  music-loving  people  will  give  a  giufce- 
ful  sympathy  and  ready  understanding  in 
response  to  the  God-given  sympathy  con- 
tained in  this  masterpiece,  this  musical 
sermon  of  sermons. 


A   Day  on  the   Zogi  la 


THE  Zogi  l&l     I 
All    who     I 
have      had     i 
the  good  fortune     I 
to     visit     that 
earthly  pELradise, 
Kashmir,       have 
beard  of  the  cele- 
brated    Zogi    Ik 
pass,  leadiag  into 

Little  Tibet,  the 
highest  inhabited     i 

part  of  the  world. 

It  is  the   lowest 

gap  or  depreesiOD 

in  a.  great  wall  of 

mountain  masses, 

rsDging     from 

17,000  to  25,000 

feet     in     height, 

through       which 

mea  and   beasts 

leaving  the  forest 

and  alpine  pastures  Ot"  Margs"  of  Kashmir 

can  enter  the  wild  treeless  regions  of  fiadakh 

and  Baltistan. 
It  was  six  o'clock  on  an  August  morning 

when  I  broke  camp  at  Baltal,  a  veritable 

rock-bound  prison  at  the  end  of  the  Sind 

valley.    Above,  the  blue  sky  was  flecked 


with  a  few  light  summer  clouds,  and  the 
sun's  rays  were  begin  ning  to  cateb  the  points 
of  the  grey  crags  which  towered  overhead. 
I  mounted  my   Kashmiri   pony,    whom    I 
had  christened  "  The  Hero,"  on  account  of 
his  intrepid  feats  when  negotiating  wilder- 
nesses of  boulders,  or  nuilahs  resembling 
dry   water-cours- 
es, we    had    met 
with  in  other  dis- 
tricts.   Small  and 
brown-coated, 
with  a  broken  ear 
hanging     deject- 
edly over  one  eye, 
in     sure  -  footed- 
nesB  he  was  un- 
equalled,   and  in 
this  respect  a  con- 
trast to  a  pony  I 
once  rode  in  Italy, 
whom  his  master 
described  as  hav- 
ing "  Molto  spiri- 
to  ma  poco  for- 
za," '     and     who 
always  fell  down 
at    every   oppor- 
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ttinity.  To-day 
the  Hero  had  &a 
estra  weight  to 
carry  in  the  shape 
of  "  Jammu,"  my 
fox-terrier  pup, 
who  was  of  too 
young  and  tender 
an  age  to  stand 
a  whole  day's 
march,  and  who 
rode  on  my  saddle 
in  front,  manag- 
ing to  stick  on  in 
the  same  sort  of 
way  that  Japan- 
ese babies  have  a 
knack  of  doing 
when  chnging  to 
their      n  u  r  s  e  e' 


THE  OAIfP,    CaOSSINO  S 


with  my  kodak  and  son-um- 
brella.  Taking  my  breakfast 
coolie  and  the  cook  with  me.  I 
left  my  other  men  busily  pack- 
ing up  the  rest  of  the  camp  kit, 
and  we  started  off  up  the  stone- 
strewn  ravine  leading  to  the 
foot  of  the  pass.  It  was  a  scene 
of  wild  desolation ;  blocks  and 
boulders  everywhere  lying  in 
jumbled  confusion ;  but  when 
the  asceot  begins,  it  is  steep- 
ness,   rather   than    the    rugged 


backs.  On  other  occasions, 
when  riding  has  been  impos- 
sible, Jammu  had  been  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  my  "  dandy," ' 
and  carried  in  state  by  two 
coolies.  In  this  position  be 
would  crane  bis  head  over  the 
side,  never  losing  sight  of  me 
if  be  could  help  it,  on  the 
march,  and  not  daring  to  jump 
out,  many  hasty  attempts  to 
do  ao  having  proved  quite 
futile,  as  he  was  only  picked 
up  again  and  popped  back 
in    his    old    quarters    along 

'  A  kind  of  carrying;  chair  ustd 
in  the  hills. 
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nature  of  the  ground  that  ap- 
pals.    Up  and  up  the  zigzag 

we  slowly  climbed,  till  we  at 

laat  reached  the  summit,  and 

found  ourselvea  in  the  midst 

of    an    oasis  of   long    grass, 

studded      with      mauve     and 

crean^ -coloured      columbines, 

dark-violet  larkspurs,  and  for- 
get-me-nots of  tints  passing 

from   navy   to  sky-blue.     As 

I  looked  down  the  precipitous 

hillside,  to  the  hollow  of  Baltal 

where   our    tents    bad   been 

pitched    the  night    before,  I 

could  see    the  remainder  of 
my  caravan,  creeping  up  the 
face  of  the  gigantic  acclivity 
we  had   first  scaled — a  tiny 
thread    of    men  and    animals 
—so  they  appeared  on  the  vast  Himalayan 
slope.     A  grand  view  I    To  the  left  soared 
a  green-topped    mountain,    to    the    right 
stretched  a  forbidding  gorge,  like  some  great 
crack  in  the    everlasting   hills,  displaying 
stupendous  walls  of  black   rock,  while  to 
the  east,  a  country  whose  barren  heights 
already  wore  a  look  of  Tibet. 

Jammu  and  I  felt  quite  ready  for  our 
"  burra  "  ^  breakfast  on  this  glorious  height, 
but  I  found  that  my  Kashmiri  headman, 
who  never  allowed  me  any  choice  in  such 
matters,  had  selected  a  place  as  usual  to 
suit  his  own  taste  and  requirements,  farther 
on.  From  the  summit  of  the  pass  on  the 
'  Main  or  big  breakfast. 


fPTOPPmo   rOB  A   BEST — A   T 


Ladakh  side  there  is  a  very  gradual  de- 
scent down  the  nullah,  which  m  places  is 
blocked  with  accumulations  of  deep  snow. 
These  we  successfully  crossed,  sliding  and 
slithering  now  and  then  on  the  wet  surface 
of  the  snow,  which  had  been  rendered 
slushy  in  the  hot  morning  sunshine,  and 
finally  emei^ed  on  another  turfy  oasis, 
where  I  perceived  my  breakfast  coolie  en- 
gi^ed  in  setting  out  my  picnic  fare  on  a 
suitable  flat  low  atone. 

We  encountered  here  a  number  of  Lada- 
khis,  who  were  coming  up  the  Zogi,  with 
their  strings  of   ponies  and  loaded  Zhoa 
and  Yaks.     These  are  quaint-looking  cattle, 
resembling   the    diminutive   Kerry  breed, 
very  short  in  the  leg,  and 
with  great  bushy  tails.  The 
Yaks     are      uncommonly 
strong  and  shaggy,  the  hy- 
brid Zbos  less  so. 

The  Ladakhis  appeared 
a  contented  lot,  squat  and 
ugly  withal,  with  a  Mon- 
golian cast  of  countenance; 
moat  of  them  wore  a  yellow 
mountain  flower  stuck 
jauntily  behind  one  ear, 
which  contrasted  effectively 
with  their  black  locks, which 
escaped  from  beneath  their 
native  caps.  A  party  of 
these  individuals  had  evi- 
dently thought  the  head- 
man's choice  of  this  spot 
tor  a  breakfast  halt  a  good 
one,  and  having  established 
,KouKD  themselves  in  a  circle,  were 
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eating  hot  porridge  out  of  black 
earthenware  bowls  with  curioua- 
shaped  Tibetan  spootiB,  unlike 
the  Kashmiri  coolies,  who  bolt 
balls  of  CQ\d  rice  all  day  long, 
whenever  they  get  the  chance. 

With  a  haJf-day's  march  still 
before  ua,  we  could  not  linger 
long  on  this  grassy  ridge ; 
Jammu  and  I  therefore  set  out 
once  more,  with  the  Hero  follow- 
ing, picking  his  steps  sedately 
among  the  loose  stones.  Walk- 
ing in  the  high  alpine  air  on  this 
sunny  summer  afternoon  was 
very  pleasant,  and  our  progress 
was  only  interrupted  now  and 
then  by  the  crossing  of  an  im- 
petuous river,  foaming  down  its  ..p, 
rocky  bed.  At  such  places  we 
had  to  be  careful  when  ford- 
ing, and  I  usually  allowed  the  Hei 


find  his  own  way  t 
ing  to  guide  him ;  i 
became  clear  and  1 
between  flowery  ban 
and  fan-shaped  ( 


,  without  attempt - 
other  spots  the  river 
npid,  flowing  quietly 
s.  The  barren  crags 
.  of  loose  stones  and 


detritus,  which  rose  above  the  pass,  were 
already  touched  with  the  delicate  hues  of 
late  afternoon,  when  we  descried  a  brovro 
speck  in  the  distance,  coming  towards  us. 
The  speck  grew  larger,  and  finally  appeared 
to  be  a  dust-brown  figure  running  in  a 
steady  jog-trot,  with  a  goat-skin  bag  ou  bis 
back,  stu&ed  with  tetters,  and  sealed  vrith 
the  Government  seal.    Streaming  with  per- 


spiration, with  a  smile  for  us  as  he  passed, 
and  a  little  grunt — the  only  greeting  he 
could  manage — he  did  not  slacken  speed, 
and  we  watched  him  for  some  time,  still 
trotting  on,  till  at  length  a  rock  hid  him 
from  our  sight. 

"  The  post  from  Leh,"  explained  my 
ghorawallah.* 

"  The  post  from  Leh,"  I  echoed  dreamily, 
thinking  of  the  letters  in  the  goat-skin, 
the  sturdy  little  streaming  figure,  the  P. 
and  0.  steamer  on  the  high  seas,  and  the 
English  homes  so  far  away,  all  somehow 
mixed  up  together. 

My  day  on  the  Zogi  \k  was  over. 
The  pass  was  behind  us.  My  tent 
uros  pitched  amidst  a  carpet  of 
edelweiss,  and  at  the  tent-door, 
where  Jammu  and  I  were  parttUc- 
ing  of  our  tea  with  much  satis- 
faction, I  felt  inclined  to  break 
into  dithyramhics  in  praise  of  the 
summer  wanderer's  life  in  the 
desert.  Wild  and  harsh  as  it  is, 
there  is  always  the  charm  of 
irresponsible  freedom,  the  sense 
of  the  seductive  harmony  of  all- 
embracing  nature, 


Over-Sea  Notes 

From    Our   Own    Correspondents 


Strangers  in  Switzerland 

A  PHYSICIAN  in  Bern  named  Freuler,  not 
oTerbordened  with  patients,  has  set  himself  the 
task  of  adding  up  the  benefits  which  Switzerland 
receives  from  the  influx  of  strangers  during  the 
tourist  season.     Dr.  Freuler  states  that  380,000 
strangers   yisit    his    country  every    year    for 
pleasure,  and  of  these  he  reckons  that  100,000 
visit  the  strictly  alpine  regions.     The  average 
duration  of  a  Swiss  holiday  is  put  at  seventeen 
dajB,  which  makes  between  seven  and  eight 
million  days  altogether.     The  financial  side  of 
the  question  is  exhaustively  treated   by  Dr. 
Freuler.    It  is  estimated  that  the  Swiss  hotel- 
keepers  draw  a  sum  equal  to  ninety-two  million 
francs  per  annum  from  their  guests,  20  per 
cent  of  which  comes  from  local  Swiss  tounsts. 
In  addition  to  this  the  railway  companies  are 
benefited  to  the   extent    of   eighteen    million 
francs.     Opposite    this   must    be    placed    the 
expenses  incurred  by  hotels  and  railways  in 
keeping  up    their    establishments    and    plant. 
This  is  stated  by  Dr.  Freuler  to  be  sixty  million 
francs.    Visitors  to  Switzerland  last  year  used 
1536    hotels    and    lodging-houses    containing 
104,800  beds.     Of  these    945    are    open  only 
during  the  season.    These  hotels,  etc.,  employ 
on  an  average  22,000  persons,   or  about  one 
person  to  every  five  beds.     At  the  height  of  the 
season    the   number  of   persons  employed    is 
3o,000,  with  wages  amounting  to  ten  million 
francs.  Dr.  Freuler  reckons  the  *  *  tips ' '  annually 
paid  in  Switzerland  at  four  million  francs.    The 
hotel  servants  with  few  exceptions  are  Swiss 
born.— M.  A.  M. 

The  Late  Fire  at  the  Vatican 

The  fire  which  on  the  night  of  November  2nd 
burst  out  in  the  Vatican,  threatening  the  famous 
library,  should  have  the  effect  of  raising  a  cry 
of  alarm  throughout  the  world.  The  library  is 
more  ancient  than  the  Apostolic  Palace  itself, 
it  having  been  already  mentioned  as  a  valuable 
collection  in  the  fifth  century,  from  beginnings 
gathered  together  a  century  before.  It  cannot, 
in  fact,  be  maintained  that  the  Palace  of  the 
Popes,  the  art  treasures  which  it  contains,  and 
especially  the  library,  the  most  famous  in  ex- 
istence, with  its  nearly  30,000  precious  MSS. 


and  its  250,000  rare  volumes,  are  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  Popes  or  even  of  Italy,  all  coun- 
tries being  interested  in  them,  as  an  intellectual 
possession  to  which  all  peoples  have  contributed 
and  over  which  all  have  certain  rights.  Is  this 
great  priceless  possession,  material  and  ideal  at 
the  same  time,  gathered  in  museums,  galleries, 
and  collections,  which  are  the  glory  and  pride 
of  the  world,  preserved  and  protected  as  it 
should  be?  The  fire,  which  was  fortunately 
extinguished  by  those  who  are  considered  as  the 
eternal  enemies  of  the  Church,  has  shown  us 
plainly  the  material  and  moral  incapacity  of 
the  Vatican  to  be  the  proper  and  trusted  guard- 
ian of  what  the  events  which  brought  about  the 
fall  of  the  Temporal  Power  have  put  under  its 
care. 

Let  us  merely  examine  the  condition  in 
which  the  library  is  kept.  At  its  head  is  a 
Cardinal,  Archbishop  Capecelatro,  a  learned 
man  to  be  sure,  but  he  lives  in  his  diocese  at 
Capua,  so  that  his  position  is  merely  nominal ; 
he  never  comes  to  Eome,  and  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  library  is  left  to  a  few  inferior  men,, 
both  in  position  as  well  as  intelligence.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  library  in  the  world  which 
has  not  a  general  catalogue  and  the  least  pro- 
tection. Indeed  close  to  the  twenty-five  rooms 
in  which  the  library  is  housed,  above  its  great 
hall,  are  apartments  where  Vatican  employees 
live  with  theil*  families,  without  fii*e-engii)es» 
or  other  modern  appliances  to  extinguish  fire,, 
and  having,  in  case  of  need,  as  was  proved  on 
the  evening  of  November  2nd,  only  four  men 
to  rely  upon.  Can  such  a  condition  of  things 
be  allowed  to  go  on  ?  A  movement  has  been 
started  in  Italy  to  secure  that  the  Government 
shall  take  upon  itself  the  custody  of  the 
treasures,  as  it  is  entitled  to  do  by  the  Law  of 
Guarantees.  This  sets  aside  every  year  £129,000 
as  an  income  for  the  Pope,  which,  however,  he 
has  never  touched,  for  the  keeping  up  of  his 
position,  including  the  care,  preservation  and 
repairs  of  the  Vatican  and  its  contents.  Foreign 
countries  should  urge  Italy  in  this  direction. 

8.  0. 

The  Jews  in  the  Catskill  Mountains 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  are  numerous 
and  influential  in  the  United  States.     Perhaps 
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it  is  not  80  generally  known  that  the  Jews 
have  in  several  parts  of  the  United  States 
what  may  be  called  their  own  vacation 
grounds.  A  good  example  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Oatskill  Mountains,  a  region  made  famous 
by  Washington  Irving's  legends  of  Eip  Van 
Winkle  and  Sleepy  Hollow.  The  CatskiUs, 
though  not  so  high  as  some  other  mountain 
ranges  of  the  eastern  United  States,  are  noted 
for  their  beautiful  scenery.  They  are  located 
west  of  the  Hudson  Eiver  about  100  miles  north 
of  New  York  City. 

At  the  time  when  Hudson  discovered  the 
river  which  now  bears  his  name,  American 
Indians  roamed  over  these  mountains,  and  they 
have  left  traces  of  their  occupation  in  many 
Indian  names  of  mountains,  etc.  The  Dutch 
next  inhabited  the  CatskiUs  when  New  York 
City  was  settled  by  that  people ;  they  too  have 
left  their  stamp  in  local  names,  and  in  their 
descendants  who  still  farm  the  arable  land. 
When  the  American  people  became  settled 
and  prosperous  enough  to  take  vacations  in 
the  hot  summer  months,  they  next  turned 
their  faces  toward  the  Catskills.  But  within 
the  last  twenty  years  a  new  people — the 
Hebrews — have  come  in  to  the  Catskills  so 
extensively  during  the  summer  that  this  region 
may  be  fairly  claimed  as  a  Hebrew  vacation 
ground.  Almost  all  the  largest  hotels  are 
patronised  wholly  by  Jews,  and  owing  to  the 
feeling  between  Qentiles  and  Hebrews,  every 
boarding-house-keeper  must  decide  at  the  outset 
whether  he  will  admit  Jews  or  not,  for  if  they 
are  once  admitted  the  Gentiles  invariably  leave. 

A.  B.  B. 

Betting  in  Australia 

Something  like  a  sensation  has  been  caused 
by  the  announcement  of  a  well-informed  witness, 
at  a  Sydney  betting  commission,  that  the  sum 
of  £4,000,000  passed  annually  through  the 
hands  of  bookmakers,  tote-proprietors,  and  the 
like,  in  the  city  of  Sydney  alone.  As  the  witness 
himself  handled  a  very  large  proportion  of  this 
money,  and  as  he  was  it.  the  best  of  positions 
to  judge,  his  statement  has  been  accepted;  and 
now  every  one  wants  to  know  what  is  to  be 
done.  The  prevalence  of  betting  in  Australia 
is  something  alarming,  although  probably  it 
is  no  worse  than  it  is  with  you  in  England. 
Here,  however,  the  people  are,  in  the  main, 
so  prosperous  that  they  have  more  money  to 
gamble  with.  A  sti'ange  feature  of  the  business 
is  the  open  way  in  which  it  is  conducted. 
Australia  has  stringent  laws  against  sweeps, 
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and  yet  in  Tasmania — only  a  few  hours^  journey 
from  the  mainland — the  hugest  sweeps  in  the 
world  are  conducted.  There,  actually  under 
patronage  of  the  Tasmanian  Government,  George 
Adams  runs  sweeps  on  all  the  big  races  of  the 
mainland,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  the  adver- 
tisements of  his  sweeps  on  the  Melbourne  Cup 
are  in  all  the  papers.  Three  sweeps  of  100,000 
members,  at  10«.  and  5«.  each,  are  announced 
for  the  Cup,  but  other  races  are  catered  for  all 
the  year  round.  The  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment refuses  to  carry  his  letters,  but  an  exten- 
sive system  of  private  agencies  has  sprang  up. 
and  money  for  his  sweeps  is  paid  in  to  all  the 
Australian  banks.  Then,  in  the  heart  of  Mel- 
bourne, there  exists  a  huge  totalisater  busine:^. 
known  everywhere  as  "Wren's  tote,"  whict 
does  business  all  the  year  round,  and  brings  the 
owner  in  an  annual  profit  of  £20,000.  This  is 
in  flat  defiance  of  the  law,  but  so  securely  barri- 
caded and  protected  is  the  tote-building  that 
hitherto  the  police  have  been  unable  to  crush 
it  It  is  fenced  with  barbed  wire,  brokec 
bottles,  sliding  doors,  hidden  exits,  etc.,  and 
the  employees  wear  masks,  so  that,  whenever  a 
raid  is  made,  nothing  comes  of  it.  But,  on  a  big: 
race- day,  hundreds  of  people  pour  in  and  out 
and  the  business  flourishes.  Truly  the  suppres- 
sion of  betting  is  one  of  the  toughest  jobs  the 
English-speaking  peoples  have  to  face. — ^f.  s.  s. 

A  Windy  Wooden  Capital 

The  city  of  Wellington,  situated  on  the  south 
of  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand,  has  tirr* 
striking  features  that  are  always  noticed  by 
the  visitor.  All  of  its  buildings  are  of  wood ; 
even  the  Parliament  House  being  so  constructefL 
New  Zealanders  boast  that  their  Parliament 
House  is,  in  fact,  the  largest  wooden  building 
in  the  world.  The  cause  of  this  is  neither 
poverty  nor  a  scarcity  of  stone  or  brick;  but 
is  summed  up  in  the  one  word — earthquakes. 
Wellington,  which  is  the  capital,  is  so  constanUy 
visited  by  earthquakes  and  tremors  that  the  foUy 
of  building  solid  structures  soon  became  ap- 
parent Wooden  houses,  of  course,  stand  far 
more  shaking  than  do  stone  or  brick  structures. 
Then  for  windiness  Wellington  stands  pre-eminent 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.  There  is  always 
a  gale  of  some  sort  blowing,  and  very  often  the 
wind  reaches  hurricane  force.  It  is  probable 
that  the  position  of  the  town,  which  is  situated 
on  a  fine  port,  near  where  the  well-known 
Cook  Strait  separates  the  two  islands,  h^ 
a  lot  to  do  with  this  circumstance.  It  is  a 
tradition  in  the  other  New  Zealand  towns  that 
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a  WeUingtonian  oan  always  be  identified,  the 

world  over,  by  the  way  in  which  he  clutches 

at  his  hat  when  about  to  turn  a  street  comer. 

This  habit  is  bred  in  the  bone  of  the  Wellington 

people,  and  remains  with  them  to  the  last    But 

all  New  2iealander8  are  proud  of  their  wooden 

capital,  and  especially  of  their  wooden  Houses 

of  Parliament,  where,  as  they  remark  to  yisitors, 

New    Zealand  has  led  the  way  in  advanced 

legislation  of  yarious  kinds.     Women  Suffrage, 

estate  Life  Assurance,  the  Compulsory  Purchase 

of  Large  Estates,  Compulsory  Arbitration  (in 

Labour  disputes),  to  mention  only  a  few,  are 

some  of  the  important  pieces  of  legislation  which 

Richard    Seddon,    *' Digger    Dick,''   *'Kumara 

Dick,*'  the  ''Dick-tator,"  has,  during  his  ten 

years  of  power,  carried  through. — F.  8.  s. 

New  Zealand  Hot  Springs  Tragedy 

EvEKY  visitor  to  New  Zealand    visits  the 
famous    hot    springs,    geysers,    and    smoking 
mountains  that  are  at  one  and  the  same  time 
the  wonder,   pride,   and  terror  of  the  North 
Iidand.    A  few  years  ago  the  famous  pink-and- 
vhite  terraces,  which  were  the  chief  glory  of 
the  district,  and  which  formed  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  natural  objects  in  the  world,  were 
completely  destroyed  by  a  huge  volcanic  out- 
borst,  which  quite  changed  the  face  of  the  hot 
lakes  country.     This  outburst  was  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  several  residents;    and  ever 
since  then  great  care  has  been  taken.    At  pre- 
sent one  of  the  favourite  tourist  resorts  is  a 
sniall,  boiling  lake,  whioh  at  irregular  intervals 
shoots  a  torrent  of  water,  mud,  and  stones  to 
the  height,  occasionally,  of  700  or  800  feet 
It  is  the  ambition  of  every  visitor  to  witness 
one  of  these  awesome  outbursts ;  and,  so  daring 
—or  rather  foolhardy — are  some  of  the  tourists 
that  danger-boards  and  other  means  are  used 
to  keep  them  at  a  safe  distance.    Even  these 
warnings  fail  occasionally  to  prevent  such  a 
tragedy  as  that  which  happened  a  few  days  ago, 
when  a  party  of  three,  including  two  young 
ladies,  and  a  guide,  were  killed.     The  gejrser 
"*d  already  shot  up  a  small  column  of  water, 
and  most  of  the  party  retired  to  safety,  but  a 
girl  with  a  camera  was  anxious  to  get  a  photo, 
and  waited  just  a  little  bit  too  long ;   for  the 
boiling  lake  shot  up  a  tremendous  discharge, 
^nd  swept  the  whole  of  the  venturesome  four 
uito  its  boiling  torrent.    As  showing  the  utter 
'^Wessnees  of  some  people,  it  may  be  added 
that  a  short  time  previously  two  men  crossed 
the  boiling  lake  in  a  small  boat.     As  the  lake 
gives  absolutely  no  notice  of  its  outbursts,  their 


utter  stupidity  is  quite  incomprehensible.  New 
Zealand  is,  aU  over,  the  scene  of  constant  vol- 
canic activity,  and  earthquakes  are  so  common 
as  to  cause  little  commotion.  Parts  of  the 
islands  are  sinking  rapidly,  and  other  parts 
rising. — F.  8.  s. 

In  Search  of  a  Capital 

Thebe  is  much  trouble  in  Australia  con- 
cerning the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  Federal 
capitaL  Originally  some  twenty  sites — all, 
according  to  the  constitution,  in  the  State  of 
New  South  Wales — were  inspected ;  and  these, 
after  being  visited  by  members  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Federal  Parliament,  were  referred  to 
an  outside  expert  committee.  This  committee 
classified  the  sites,  giving  each  marks  for 
various  points,  such  as  climate,  water-suppl}', 
accessibility,  and  so  on.  The  result  of  this  report 
was  to  place  Tumut,  a  small  town  half-way 
between  Sydney  and  Melbourne;  Albury,  on 
the  Victoria,  New  South  Wales  border;  and 
Bombala,  a  pretty  mountain  town  near  the 
south-east  coast,  in  the  lead.  Then  Parliament 
began  to  make  a  final  choice.  After  a  lot  of 
finessing,  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  chose 
Tumut,  but  a  tangle  was  created  by  the  Senate 
selecting  Bombala.  At  the  time  of  writing  it 
looks  as  if  the  whole  question  will  be  held  over 
for  the  next  Parliament — which  is  to  be  elected 
in  December — but  either  place  will  make  a 
good  Federal  capital.  I  notice  that  the  English 
papers  are  all  astray  as  to  the  pronunciation  of 
our  names.  Tumut  does  not,  as  Mr.  Labouchere 
thinks,  rhyme  with  *' summit."  It  is  pronounced 
Too- mat,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 
Bombala  is  pronounced  Bom-bah-la,  with  the 
accent  on  the  middle  syllable.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  Tumut  be  the  final  choice,  it 
will  be  given  a  new  name.  There  will  be  a 
great  fight  over  this  name,  and  already  sugges- 
tions have  been  showered  on  the  heads  of 
members  of  Parliament.  Amongst  others. 
Chamberlain,  Alexandra,  Barton,  Went  worth, 
and  Flinders  have  been  suggested.  Wentworth 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  our  early 
governors,  and  Flinders  was  the  most  famous 
of  our  early  navigators — Cook  excepted  (for 
obvious  reasons  his  name  hasn't  been  suggested). 
But  both  Flinders  and  Wentworth  are  already 
important  geographical  terms  out  here,  and 
Wentworth  is  the  name  of  an  important  New 
South  Wales  town  on  the  Murray.  It  is  pretty 
certain  that  the  new  name — if  Tumut  be  chosen 
— will  bo  of  Australian  interest,  and  that  is  about 
all  that  is  certain  in  the  whole  matter. — f.  s.  s. 
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Rainfall,    Sun-spots   and    Magnetic 
Storms 

In  the  month  of  October  last  a  large  group  of 
spots  came  into  ^iew  on  the  surface  of  the  sun, 
and  when  it  was  carried  past  the  centre  of  the 
disc  at  the  end  of  the  month,  in  consequence  of 
the  rotation  of  our  great  luminous  ^lobe,  tele- 
graphic communication  was  made  impossible 
over  lines  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  brilliant 
auroras  were  seen,  and  the  delicate  compasses 
at  magnetic  observatories  trembled  violently. 
Though  by  no  means  unique,  the  phenomena 
gave  such  decided  evidence  of  sympathy  between 
solar  and  terrestrial  affairs,  that  it  seemed 
reasonable  to  hold  sun-spots  responsible  for  the 
exceptionally  bad  weather  experienced  last  year. 
Even  if  this  could  be  proved  to  be  the  case, 
little  satisfaction  could  be  obtained  from  the 
knowledge,  for  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  a 
superabundance  of  wet  days  does  not  carry  with 
it  a  means  of  reformation.  We  have  to  accept 
the  weather  which  reaches  us  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  unless  we  can  migrate  to  more  sunny 
climates;  and  if  sun-spots  are  responsible  for 
the  weather,  well,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said,  for  we  can  do  nothing  to  alter  them. 

The  influence  of  locality  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  considering  any  relationship  between 
solar  action  and  terrestrial  weather.  Even  in 
the  British  Isles  the  average  amount  of  rain 
which  falls  in  a  year  differs  very  greatly  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  wettest 
place  is  Seathwaite,  in  Cumberland,  where  the 
average  rainfall  is  130  inches,  and  then  in  order 
comes  Killamey  with  57  inches ;  Ashburtou, 
Devonshire,  51  inches;  Falmouth,  42  inches; 
and  Londonderry,  40  inches.  The  lowest  average 
is  about  23  inches ;  and  among  the  places  which 
receive  this  amount  in  a  3'ear  are  Margate  and 
Lowestoft  on  the  east  coast  of  England,  and 
Apsley  Guise  and  Hodsock  in  the  Midlands. 
The  average  rainfall  of  the  whole  of  England 
and  Wales  is  about  34  inches  per  annum,  and 
as  an  inch  of  rain  represents  about  100  tons  of 
water  to  the  acre,  it  may  be  said  that  the  rain 
which  falls  upon  England  and  Wales  in  a  year 
would  supply  each  acre  with  about  3400  tons 
of  water.  The  variations  in  the  amount  of 
rainfall  in  different  parts  of  our  country  are, 
however,  very  small  in  comparison  with  those 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Thus,  at  the 
wettest  place  in  the  world,  Cherrapunji,  situated 
on  the  Khasi  Hills,  two  hundred  miles  north  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  average  rainfall  is  nearly 
500  inches,  and  as  much  rain  will  fall  in  a  day 
as  is  received  at  most  places  in  the  British  Isles 
in  a  year.  It  is  well  to  remember  this  when  the 
rainfall  at  home  last  year  is  being  passed  in 
review. 
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The  rainfall  statistics  for  the  whole  of  the 
British  Isles  in  1903  are  not  yet  available,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  they  will  show  an  excess 
over  those  of  any  previous  year.  The  wettest 
year  of  the  nineteenth  century,  so  iar  as  the 
whole  country  is  concerned,  was  1872,  -irhen 
the  rainfall  for  the  country  was  49  inches: 
and  the  next  wettest  was  1852 ;  but  the  rainfall 
of  last  year  must  have  exceeded  both  these 
records.  London,  with  an  average  rainfall  of 
25  inches,  received  nearly  40  inches,  and  most 
parts  of  our  islands  have  similar  exceaaee  to 
report 

Observations  not  only  supply  predse  evidence 
of  variations  of  rainfall,  but  also  of  a  cycle  of 
wet  and  dry  seasons.  Dry  periods,  common  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  occurred  in  the  years 
1856—1870  and  1886—1902;  and  wet  periods 
in  1841—1855  and  1871—1885.  The  interval 
between  two  successive  dry  periods  and  two 
successive  wet  periods  is  on  the  average  about 
thirty-tive  years,  so  that  according  to  this  cyde 
of  weather  we  are  only  just  beginning  a 
succession  of  wet  seasons. 

A  cycle  of  about  the  same  duration  is 
exhibited  by  certain  solar  phenomena.  Dark 
spots  frequently  appear  on  the  surface  of  the 
sun,  some  so  small  as  only  to  be  visible  through 
a  good  telescope,  and  others  so  large  that  they 
can  be  discerned  with  the  unaided  eye.  These 
spots  are  but  transient  blemishes  on  the  son's 
luminous  surface,  being  analogous  to  storms 
in  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and  they  are  carried 
around  by  the  sun's  rotation  on  its  axis,  the 
complete  spin  taking  a  little  less  than  a  month, 
so  that  if  a  spot  lasts  a  month  it  is  visible  for 
about  half  that  time  on  the  hemisphere  of  the 
sun  turned  towards  us.  Becords  of  the  spots 
on  the  sun  have  been  kept  for  many  years,  and 
they  show  in  an  unmistakable  manner  that  the 
amount  of  spottedness  varies  from  year  to  year. 
In  some  years  sun-spots  are  "few  and  far 
between,'*  while  in  others  scarcely  a  week 
passes  without  one  or  more  spots  being  Tisibla 
It  has  been  established  beyond  any  doubt  that 
there  is  a  periodic  increase  and  decrease  in  the 
proportion  of  spotted  surface  of  the  sun  year  by 
year,  the  complete  cycle  having  a  duration  of 
a  little  more  than  eleven  years.  At  the  end  of 
last  century  few  sun-spots  were  seen,  but  since 
then  they  have  been  increasing,  and  they  are 
likely  to  go  on  increasing  for  a  year  or  so. 
There  will  then  be  a  gi-adual  decline  until 
about  the  year  1911,  when  a  comparatiyely 
calm  epoch  will  again  be  reached. 

Solar  activity  thus  waxes  and  wanes  in  a 
period  of  about  eleven  years,  but  no  two  of 
those  periods  are  exactly  alike.  If,  however, 
three  successive  periods  are  taken,  representing 
a  cycle  of  about  thirty-three  years,  a  repetition 


of  characteristics  can  be  distingaiehed,  that  is 
to  saj,  in  any  year  the  sun  is  roufbly  in  the 
same  condition  as  it  waa  thirfy-taree  years 
before,  or  the  eun  is  now  in  about  the  same 
condition  as  it  vaa  in  the  early  seTentieB  of 
last  century.  Ae  has  been  remarked  already, 
the  year  1872  was  a  very,  wet  year,  and  we 
know  that  last  year,  that  ia,  thirty-one  years 
Uter,  deaerred  tne  same  reputation.  We  are 
thus  provided  with  a  detiiiite  bond  of  relation- 
ebip  between  aolar  and  terrestrial  cycles;  both 
the  sun  and  the  earth  giving  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  cyt^of  change  having  a  duration 
of  thirty-five  years,  mora  or  less. 

As  the  sun's  storms  and  the  earth's  rains 
seem  to  suggest  some  sympathetic  connexion 
between  the  two  bodies,  it  is  not  remarkable 
that  a  large  group  of  sun-spots  should  be  held 
responsible  for  bad  weather.  By  the  kindness 
of   Mr.    VV,    H.   M.   Christie,    the   Astronomer 

Boyal,  a  photograph  of  the  large  clust«r  of 

spots  which  waa  brought  into  view  on  the  sun 

in  the  middle  of  October  last  is  here  reproduced. 

The  weather  was  no  worse  when  this  group  was 

visible  than  it  was  in  other  parts  of  the  year, 
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spots;  and  if  any 

connexion   could 

be     traced     we 

should  expect  the  E 

meteorological 

conditions  to  be 

affected  over  the 

whole  world  and 

not  only  over  our 

own  isUnda 
The  oonnerion 

between       solar 

activity  and  tar- 

fsstrial  magnet- 
definite  than  be- 
tween    it     and 
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matically  recorded  throughout  the  day  and 
year.  An  examination  of  these  records  shows 
that  the  magnets  are  continually  swinging 
slightly  to  the  east  or  west  of  the  north  and 
south  line ;  and  when  saccessjve  years  are  com- 
pared the  deviation  is  found  to  become  more 
pronounced  as  sun-spots  become  more  frequent, 
to  be  at  its  greatest  when  the  sun  is  in  the  most 
active  part  of  the  cycle,  and  then  to  diminish  as 
the  sun  settles  down  to  a  calmer  condition. 
There  is  perfect  sympathy  between  the  throb- 
bing of  the  magnets  and  the  spottedoesa  of  the 
sun,  and  the  two  effects  keep  in  unison  step  by 
step  throughout  the  complete  cycle  of  eleven 
years. 

As  variations  of  the  earth's  magnetism  and  the 
sun's  spots  are  thris  so  intimately  connected,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  violent  changes  on  the  sun 
should  be  aocompanied  by  decided  disturbances 
of  compass  needles  In  a  few  cases  the  expecta- 
tion has  been  realised,  the  large  group  of  spots 
of  October  last  being  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
of  these  instances.  When  the  group  waa  pass- 
ing across  the  central  meridian  of  the  sun  at  the 
end  of  October,  magnetic  needles  experienced 


fw  Greenwich 
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Glories,  and 
elsewhere,  sensi- 
tive magnets 
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ENLARGEMENT  OF  A  GROUP  OF  SUN-SPOTS 

From  a  photograph  taken  at  the  Royal  Obaorvatory, 
Greenwich,  on  Oct.  26,  1908.  Reproduced  by  kind 
permission  of  the  Astronomer  Royal. 

exceptionally  strong  moyements,  the  range  of 
the  swing  of  compasfies  from  one  side  to  the 
other  of  a  north  and  south  direction  being 
nearly  three  degrees 

These  irregular  disturbances  of  terrestrial 
magnetisni  are  termed  "  magnetic  storms/'  so 
that  apparently  the  sun  was  "  caught  in  the 
act'*  of  causing  commotion  last  October.  A 
similar  case  occurred  eleven  years  earlier,  in 
1892,  and  a  few  others  have  been  recorded. 
But  many  large  sun-spots  have  appeared  with- 
out causing  the  magnets  to  flutter,  while  on  the 
other  hand  yiolent  magnetic  storms  have  been 
recorded  when  only  a  few  spots  have  been  Tisible 
on  the  side  of  the  sun  facing  the  earth.  It  can- 
not therefore  be  said  that  sun-spots  cause  mag- 
netic storms  merely  because  a  great  group  of 
spots  happens  to  be  visible  when  the  needles  are 
disturbed.  Great  commotions  can  and  do  occur 
upon  the  sun  without  giving  rise  to  any  dark 
spots,  and  if  we  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
these  occurrences  we  should  probably  find  that 
they  are  more  closely  related  to  the  disturbance 
of  our  magnets  than  the  visible  sun-spots.  By 
a  fortunate  coincidence,  Professors  Callendar 
and  Fowler  observed  a  violent  storm  on  the  sun 
at  the  end  of  October,  when  the  magnetic  storm 
on  the  earth  and  this  outburst  was  probably 
more  closely  connected  with  the  disturbances  of 
our  magnets  than  the  group  of  dark  spots. 

Auroral  displays  seem  to  be  connected  with 
the  sun  in  much  the  same  way  as  magnetic 


disturbances.  The  number  of  auroras  seen  &om 
year  to  year  varies  with  the  frequency  and  ex- 
tent of  sun-spots,  being  greatest  when  the  son 
is  most  active  and  leaist  when  it  is  in  the  calm 
part  of  its  eleven-year  cycle.  Moreoyer,  briUiant 
auroras  are  usually  seen  when  magnetic  storms 
occur,  as  was  the  case  in  October  but.  Thi» 
connexion  is  to  be  expected  if  it  is  remembered 
that  auroras  are  due  to  discharges  of  electricity 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  earth's  atmosphere. 
Whatever  influence  disturbs  the  earth's  elec- 
trical condition  must  also  affect  its  magnetic 
state,  and  auroras  give  us  evidence  of  ths 
former,  while  the  shivering  of  magnets  enables 
the  latter  to  be  detected. 

With  the  auroras  and  magnetic  storms  d 
October  there  were  remarkable  disturbaneee 
of  telegraph  wires  and  cables  all  over  tk 
world.  This  was  only  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  disturbance  of  the  earth's  electrical  and 
magnetic  condition. 

During  the  prevalence  of  brilliant  auroras  tii$ 
telegraph  lines  ^nerally  become  unmanage- 
able. The  electrical  action  which  produces  the 
aurora  develops  electric  currents  in  ^e  wires, 
and  hence  causes  a  motion  of  the  telegraph 
instruments  similar  to  that  which  is  emplo;^ 
in  telegraphing.  This  movement,  beins  fre- 
quent and  irregular,  renders  it  impoBBible  to 
ti'ansmit  intelligible  signals  while  it  occurs. 
During  severe  thunder-storms  the  electricity 
of  the  atmosphere  affects  the  wires  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  often  renders  communication  by 
telegraph  quite  impracticable.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  two  effects  is  that  daring  a 
thimder-storm  there  is  a  sudden  and  strong 
disturbance  when  a  lightning  discharge  occorg, 
but  during^  auroras  a  steady  flow  of  electricity 
occurs  which  may  last  half-an-hour,  and  even 
be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  the  voltaic 
battery  in  transmitting  telegraph  messages. 

Though  commotions  on  zke  sun  may  be  as- 
sociated with  auroras  and  magnetic  storms, 
and  though  sun-spots,  magnetic  tremors, 'and 
auroras  keep  time  in  the  same  cycle  of  eleven 
years,  rising  and  falling  together  m  almost  per- 
fect unison,  we  are  not  justified  in  stating  that 
the  sun-spots  cause  the  electrical  and  magnetic 
disturbances  on  the  earth,  any  more  than  ▼& 
are  in  concluding  that  the  tremors  of  our 
magnets  cause  sim-spots  to  appear.  Possibly 
both  the  sun  and  the  earth  are  under  some  out- 
side influence  and  respond  to  its  action  in 
different  ways,  but  here  we  enter  the  region  of 
speculation,  and  we  can  only  say  that  if  the 
sun  is  not  actually  the  cause  of  variations  of 
the  earth's  electricity  and  magnetism,  nothing 
is  as  yet  known  of  the  nature  of  the  influence 
responsible  for  them. 
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His  Early  Training: 

"A  TWO-CENT  stamp,  please/'  said  the  lady 
at  the  stamp  window  of  the  post-office.  *^  Yes, 
madam/*  replied  the  new  clerk,  who  had  just 
graduated  from  a  department  store ;  **  will  you 
take  it  with  you  or  have  it  sent?'* — Chicago 
News. 

Free  Trade  and  Protection 

'*Fi8CU8"  writes  to  us  in  reply  to  Or.  P.'s 

query  on  Free  Trade  and  Protection  in  our 

NoTember  number: — "The  point  G.  P.  misses 

is  one  that  our  Free  Trade  politicians  mostly 

mias  in  their  arguments.     It  is  simply  the  fact 

that  even  if,  as  in  the  problem  suggested,  the 

consumer  pays  the  duty,   that  by  no    means 

implies  that  the  country  has  paid  any  more. 

The  comUry  has  not  paid  anything  but  what  goes 

to  the  other  country  concerned.    Thus,   in   our 

problem : — Under  Free  Trade  England  makes 

goods  and  delivers  in  America  at  a  cost  of  £100. 

She  sells  the  goods  to  America  for  £1 10,  making 

£10  clear  profit,    which  is   paid  by  America. 

Under  the  tariff  she  makes  goods  and  delivers 

at  same  cost,  but  before  she  is  allowed  to  sell 

them  she  pays  to  America  £50  in  duties,  and 

collects  it  again  through  the  consumer  together 

^th  the  £100  cost  and  only  £l  profit,  so  that 

all  that  America  has  actuaUy  paid  to  England 

is  £101,  leaying  her  £9  the  richer  and  England 

£9  poorer." 

Commander    Peary  and   the    North 
Pole 

Commander  Peary's  thrilling  story,  told 
before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  last 
November,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
heard  it  For  four  and  a  half  years,  as  Sir 
Clements  Markham  said,  he  had  been  pegging 
away  at  the  terrible  ice.  In  his  first  winter, 
1898-1899,  he  had  to  have  eight  of  his  toes 
amputated  after  frost-bite.  The  photograph  of 
the  scene  at  the  erection  of  the  cairn  erected 
by  him  on  the  most  northerly  point  of  Green- 
land, first  discoverd  by  him,  was  most  striking. 
There  were  representatives  of  three  races — 
Peary  himself  the  Caucasian,  his  faithful  negro 
servant  the  African,  and  the  Eskimo  the  Mon- 
golian. Then  the  United  States  flag,  worked  by 
an  American  woman's  hand,  was  attached  to  an 
oar  belonging  to  the  British  ship  Windward. 

He  is  quite  confident  of  bein^  able  to  reach 
the  Pole.  Making  Grant  Land  his  base,  he  says 
that  the  distance  from  its  northern  shore  to  the 
Pole  is  less  than  the  average  air  line  of  his  four 
journeys  already  made.  He  proposes  to  start 
next  July,  and  to  have  his  ship  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Grant  Land  by  September  1.  He  would 
winter  there,  and  then  start  with  the  first  of 
retdming  daylight  in  February  1905,  to  cross 
the  Polar  ice-pack  to  the  Pole  and  back  again. 

Astronomical  Notes  for  January 

With  this  month  we  again  begin  a  new  year. 


It  is  the  first  leap  year  for  eight  years,  or  since 
1896,  and  there  will  be  no  other  break  in  their 
regular  succession  for  two  hundred  years.  By 
the  old  Julian  reckoning  of  the  calendar  every 
year  subsequent  to  the  Christian  year  which 
was  divisible  by  4  without  remainder  was  con- 
sidered a  leap  year  and  had  29,  instead  of  28^ 
days  in  February.  But  as  this  assumed  that 
the  year  contained  365J  days,  whereas  it  really 
falls  short  of  that  amount  by  about  eleven 
minutes,  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  m  the  year  1682 
decreed  that  at  the  end  of  three  centuries  out 
of  four  a  leap  year  should  be  dropped;  if  the 
year  is  divisible  by  100  without  remainder,  it 
is  not  a  leap  year  unless  it  is  also  divisible  by 
400.  This  rule  was  adopted  in  England  in 
1752,  a  sufficient  number  of  days  being  omitted 
to  make  the  dates  correspond  with  the  G^gorian 
usage  on  the  Continent  The  years  1800  and 
1900  therefore  were  not  leap  years,  but  2000 
win  be,  so  that  there  will  not  again  be  an  ex- 
ception to  each  fourth  year  being  a  leap  year 
until  A.D.  2100. 

And  now  for  our  notes  on  January  1904.  The 
Sun,  in  the  latitude  of  Greenwich,  rises  on  the 
1st  day  of  this  month  at  8h.  8m.  in  the  morning, 
and  sets  at  3h.  58m.  in  the  evening ;  on  the 
11th  he  rises  at  8h.  5m.,  and  sets  at  4h.  10m. ; 
and  on  the  21st  he  rises  at  7h.  57m.,  and  sets 
at  4h.  26m.  He  will  be  in  perigee,  or  nearest 
the  Earth,  at  4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
3rd.  The  Moon  will  be  Full  at  5h.  47m.  (Green- 
wich time)  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd ;  in  her 
Last  Quarter  at  9h.  10m.  on  the  evening  of  tho 
9th ;  New  at  3h.  47m.  on  the  afternoon  of  the- 
17th;  and  in  her  First  Quarter  at  8h.  41m.  on. 
the  evening  of  the  25th.  She  will  be  in  perigee,, 
or  nearest  the  Earth,  half-an-hour  after  noon 
on  the  4th,  and  in  apogee,  or  farthest  from  us,, 
at  an  hour  before  midnight  on  the  19th.  No 
eclipses  or  other  special  phenomena  of  import- 
ance are  due  this  month.  The  planet  Mercury 
will  be  at  greatest  eastern  elongation  from  the 
Sun  on  the  morning  of  the  1st,  and  will  be 
visible  in  the  evening  during  the  first  week  of 
the  month,  situated  in  the  constellation  Capri- 
comus ;  but  he  will  be  at  inferior  conjunction 
with  the  Sun  on  the  17th,  and  become  visible- 
in  the  morning  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
in  the  constmlation  Sagittarius.  Yenus  is  a 
morning  star,  moving  during  the  month  from 
the  constellation  Scorpio  into  Sagittarius;  she 
will  pass  due  north  of  the  red  star  Antarea 
on  the  11th,  and  very  near  Mu  Sagittarii 
(a  star  of  the  fourth  magnitude)  on  the  31st 
Mars  is  in  Capricomus,  and  is  not  conspicuous, 
setting  about  two  hours  after  sunset  Jupiter 
is  in  Pisces,  passing  from  due  south  of  the  star 
Kappa  in  that  constellation  to  very  near  Iota» 
whicn  is  of  nearly  the  fourth  magnitude ;  by 
the  end  of  the  month  he  sets  a  little  before 
9  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Saturn  is  in  Aquarius, 
and  will  cease  this  month  to  be  visible,  being 
in  conjunction  with  the  Sun  early  in  February. 

w.  T.  LYNN. 
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Unorttaadai  Cbancten  Id  PopoUr  Rctlaa 

A  BOOK  ia  dtlHr  worth  noUilDg  n  It  la  wortb  mnelL" 
i  li  n  qaotatloti  froDi  n  high  aatborlljr,  lb  Ib  unnecflatar] 

■hlch  help!  o..r  ul.uea,  th.1 


bwiDtmilwblcbElYeiaiJi 
■DddliKunvitliaiirHlva 
p«ruAfld  Bud  laid  uld«, 

BODie^lDg  to  thfl  pOpuJltl 


Uie  Dime  o(  Miilin  Oorli;,  In  oca  of  bit  ttiort  atorlM 
chsllsngu  hlmatlf,  denonnoes  fait  own  art  u  fas  pnctlMt  it. 
uid  Biira,  "  Whan  will  you  itop  depleting  tfas  thellH  and 
almutafra  ol  tblngii?  when  will  ;ou  tnat  of  what  mattenl 
when  will  70U  spenk  of  the  fretting  loul  and  of  the  noceaiitT 
ot  rajteneratlng  Uis  aplrltT" 

Aa  a  nils  Hut  is  left  to  thwioglani,  tba  writer  of  Itetlon 
saldom  toimhas  an  mental  problama.    But  a  tew  hare  done  no, 

one  thlnit  atrikea  tlie  reader  aa  eorloua.  In  four  autlUndlng 
worka  of  nction  which  deal  with  problema  older  than  the  da)> 
of  Job,  prDbleiEiH  whSeh  at  aome  time  ^ave  pteesed  on  ever^ 


Lyndal]  Del 

PiobaWf 
tfafl  great  di 


lys,  "No  living  being 


flleppfiig-atone.  1 
tboogh  thay  did  1 


"t-entr"  m< 


An  Dnif  ba  handled  aa  fiction  vhsn  it  is  t 
II  bleeda,  but  it  niuat  bfaen  In  Uie°^w  ^'.  ' 

I.  In  mlltT  the  prototipee  of  Markbini  miA 
r  wrecked  tbemaelves  agnlDst  tba  ahalaflc-  ■ 
lini  nxr  died  young. 

irj  &01O  that  liTee  rememban  Ita  rondict  *r' 
oaa  remembeni  when  It  cried,  "  EIol,Klol,li-j 


quant  hunger  li  not  for  fleih-pots  or  Dead  an  applea.    lleR  • .' 
mmnde  that  iuve  had  time  te  heal. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

EDUCATIONAL. 

J/adn.— Tod  had  better   advertise   In    a    Frencfa   uv 
The  chiTge  te  a  frane  and  a  half  per  line,  and  tl 

have  excellent  opportnnitlaa  of  learning  French,  bat  on^ 
not  decide  on  theaa  pOlnte  by  COTraapcndenrB.  If  JTHI  ai 
HO  or  cannot  apeili  French,  gierhapa  lou  know  Huii^  oa 
Paila  who  would  ln<e>UgBt«  for  you.  The  charKH  In  a  bl:- 
clam  family  Are  tcom  120  franci  per  month  per  boarder,  tk 

deal  dependa  on  tba  bedroum.  Indeed  In  the  aame  honae  t 


yalcal,  and        Inatmctt 


'hicb  thoy   regard   a 
I  obliged  to  Bay.  "To 


re»ininblanee.  though  m 
without  knowledge  or 
introdurtory   half   of   ■ 


t.  There ar« uofeeB eicept  the  reglatrattai  fca.  If ' >' 
tgnlo  FarlB  and  cannot  advertlBe,  you  mivht  hwof  > 
>le  (kmlly  throngb  Tlu  Qiutn  newapMer,  wIMch  k-»i»  ' 

linB  places  of  aoloum  or  of  education  In  f.^igi  Uri' 
I,  through  Thi  flmno  w  Jl*r«iet  jou  might  l«  «h!f  i' 
an  exchange  of  boya  for  a  longer  or  Bhor>r  peruc. 

LtentB,  in  which  oaiw  the™  would  be  lltUe  direct  ton  f 


Women's  Interests 


KMPL0TMBNT8. 

Plain  Betty. — Unlen  70a  have  had  home  ezperienoe  In 
.'aring  poultry  for  the  market  it  would  be  qvlte  tuelees  to 
^n  m  an  eztenalTe  way  without  senring  an  apprenticeship 
Q  a  fowl  fkurm.  But  there  are  nuiny  of  tbeee  on  which  you 
onld  be  taken,  I  feel  tore,  far  a  very  moderate  fee.  I  should 
link  it  would  require  at  least  a  year  to  give  yon  practical 
location  in  the  requirements  of  fbwls  during  the  dlfTerent 
iasons.  The  eost  of  incubators  is  easily  learned.  I  will 
iquire  for  yon  if  you  wish.  They  may  often  be  obtained 
Kond-haad,  firom  which  the  oondusion  may  be  drawn  that 
tie  first  purtshasers  did  not  find  them  a  remuneratiye  invest- 
leot.  1  hare  been  told  1^  practical  people  that  each  Bngllsh 
>wl  brought  to  the  table  has  cost  its  producer  9»^  and  unless 
lore  than  that  can  be  obtained  for  it,  it  is  being  sold  at  a  loss. 
t  is  hotels  that  are  the  best  customers  for  birds  at  this  price ; 
onltry  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  Ikshionable  waterlng- 
ilace  often  do  very  well,  while  a  large  hydro  proves  an  ezceUeut 
tustomer. 

Weary  One. — It  would  be  necessary  to  watch  the  morning 
mpers  for  advertlsaments  for  occasional  cooks  which  sometimes 
ippear,  and  alao  to  advertise.  Ck>ok8  by  the  day  are  usually 
lent  out  by  the  various  cookery  schools,  which  find  engage- 
nents  for  their  pnpils.  Advertisements  in  domestic  papers 
iroald  serve  you.  Once  you  had  established  a  connexion  in  a 
Kodal  neighboarhood,  you  would  probably  have  as  many 
engagements  as  you  could  meet.  In  the  first  instance  you 
might  apply  at  hotels  or  restaurants  for  temporary  work. 
There  you  would  not  have  to  cater,  merely  to  cook,  and 
Mme  pottion  of  the  strain  would  be  taken  off.  A  good 
tempoiary  cook  who  would  ask  less  than  the  usual  guinea 
for  her  §ervlces  for  an  evening  would  be  sure  to  get  on  well, 
provided  she  is  In  erery  wsy  trustworthy.  Ton  might  write 
to  the  Bureau  for  the  Employment  <rf  Women,  9,  Bouttiampton 
Street,  Holbom,  endosins  stamped  addressed  envelope,  and 
ask  if  they  have  such  work  availaMe  as  you  require. 

Artiu.—YoxL  should  submit  specimens  of  your  drawings  in 

pen  and  ink  to  the  several  editors  of  publications  that  issue 

black  and  white  plctorsa.    If  your  work  strikes  them  as  very 

^od,  yon  may  get  some  commissions  to  supply  illustrations. 

Th«  tmaUer  women's  papers,  those  at  IcL,  have  an  extensive 

dnnand  for  small  sketidies  to  decorate  the  nuugins  of  pages. 

Theae  olTer  the  readiest  opening.    I  eannot  say  what  the 

remuneiaUon  would  be  in  these  cases,  but  I  should  think 

not  nrach.    For  high  prices  you  would  have  to  submit  better 

work  to  the  illustrated  htfge  weeklies^    Unluckily  for  artists, 

photognphs  are  now  extensively  used  for  purposes  of  re- 

prodaetion.    Tour  coloured  pictures  you  mixht  submit  to  the 

Chriitmas  card  firms,  such  as  Bapbael  Tuck's.    By  the  bye, 

some  of  these  firms  offer  prizes  for  competition  to  the  best 

srUatfi  in  that  particular  genre.    I  hardly  think  Christmas 

esrd  designing  is  what  it  was  soniC  years  aso ;  the  "  private  " 

card,  which  has  no  artistry  al)Out  it,  spoiled  in  some  measure 

tlie  market  for  the  higher-priced  picture  card,  and  now  lllus- 

teated  post-cards  are  also  used  to  beer  the  Christmss  message. 

I  believB  the  selection  of  designs  begins  soon  after  the  New 

v^'  ^^  'ouxX  cards  for  the  following  Christmss  are  printed 

iboQt  midsummer. 

LITERARr. 

Artd^  0/ Don.— As  there  is  no  signature  to  your  letter  I  hope 

y<>D  will  recognise  the  answer  by  the  name  of  your  post  town. 

Tow  sketch  is  sympathetic  and  nicely  written,  ana  would,  I 

umk,  be  likely  to  Und  a  publisher  among  magazine  editors. 

But  70U  have  not  pot  an  end  to  your  narrative,  and  the  reader 

18  left  in  doubt  whether  or  not  the  old  woman  earned  her 

reward,  or  if  the  farmer  afforded  her  a  second  experience  in 

rosuea.    There  are  no  rules  regarding  MBS.  submitted  to  this 

Mction  of  The  leiture  Hour,  except  one— that  they  shall  be 

[«>sonably  short.    It  is,  however,  assumed  that  people  writing 

to  the  literary  department  are  among  our  regular  subscribers. 

it  is  frank  of  you  to  state  that  yon  got  the  address  off  a 

number  at  the  railway  bookstall,  but  such  informal  Introduc- 

uona  have  been  known  ere  this  to  result  in  prolonged  intimacies. 

Tiu  uimre  Hour  cireuhites  extensively  on  the  Continent    1 

"^tly  saw  H  and  7%<  GirU  Own  Paper  at  several  bookstalls 

in  mis,  and  in  Rome  on  the  occasion  of  an  earlier  visit 

Marna.—YoaT  stoiy  Is  such  rubbish  that  it  is  not  possible 
^  5P  J?^*"*  **"*  "*  defects.    It  is  ».ll  defects. 

B.  0.  G— You  have  probably  written  fiction  and  submitted  it 
^  me  M  fact,  to  see  if  it  wiU  impress  me  with  ito  life-likeness, 
r  yS^.}»ve  told  me  facts  I  beg  your  pardon ;  it  will  be  easier 
!S«  V  '  ^  ""^  "O'®  natural,  if  I  treat  them  as  fiction.  The 
wnting  has  an  emotional  quality  that  is  rather  noteworthy,  an 


effect  which  Is  increased  by  the  nanatlon  being  made  In  the 
first  person.  But  your  heroine  commits  an  abominable  action 
in  marrying  a  man  that  his  money  may  relieve  the  pecuniary 
necessities  of  her  fhmily.  A  generation  ago  cheap  fiction 
tau^^t  the  opposite :  it  was  conudered  praiseworthy  to  accept 
a  man's  heart  because  he  could  pay  for  Johnnie's  education  and 
clear  off  that  debt  that  pressed  so  heavily  on  poor  mamma,  and 
the  brave  creature  that  married  with  this  filial  and  firatemal 
Intention  could  thenceforward  act  a  tragic  part  tintil  death 
enabled  her  to  marry  some  one  younger  and  handsomer.  But 
since  imprisonment  for  debt  has  been  abolished  the  urgency 
of  such  Darter  is  over ;  poor  mamma  would  not  now  be  sent  to 
jail,  no  matter  how  much  she  owed,  and  the  heroic  daughter's 
sacrifice  ceases  to  be  urgent  To  marry  a  man  for  the  purpose 
of  annexing  his  possessions  Is  to  deprive  him  of  the  nossibility 
of  being  married  for  love ;  she  who  does  it  is  a  t3iief  and  a 
peijnrer  besides.  From  this  point  of  view  the  wife  deserves  no 
sympathy,  even  when  the  husband  becomes  what  she  politely 
calls  a  heartless  brute.  Would  there  have  been  any  use  for  his 
affections  had  he  possessed  such?  Few  people  are  wholly 
bad,  but  most  people  are  more  sensitive  to  the  atmosphere 
of  approval  or  disapproval  surrounding  them  than  the  dullard 
would  be  likely  to  imagine ;  and  a  multitude  of  people  have  the 
curious  habit  of  answering  to  opinion,  and  becoming  for  the 
time  being  what  those  about  them  thmk  they  are.  I  do  not 
believe  even  Galahad  could  have  maintained  the  knightly  mien 
with  a  wife  who  spoke  of  him  to  herself  and  others  as  a  heart- 
less brute.  Again,  this  is  not  the  langusge  of  decent  women, 
and  those  who  want  sympathy  either  for  themselves  or  their 
creations  must  endeavour  to  speak  otherwise.  As  to' the 
sympathetio  soul  that  may  sometimes  be  found  in  the  person 
of  another  roan,  especially  when  he  is  another  woman's 
husband,  there  is  no  suggestion  in  literature  more  abhorrent 
There  are  conceivable  cases  where  some  excuse  might  be 
possible,  but  in  the  main  such  intimacies  are  ftirtlve,  dis- 
integrating, degrading,  they  gnaw  at  the  root  of  the  tree  of 
lifb.  Tou  cannot  make  a  good  story  out  of  the  like  of  that 
If  you  must  write  on  such  lines,  please,  'please  do  not  drsg 
Providence  into  the  narrative,  or  imply  that  He  will  interfere 
to  remove  an  objectionable  husband  and  an  inconvenient  wife, 
so  that  Lilith  and  Percy  may  wed.  Percy,  who  seems  to  be 
only  a  noodle,  poor  man,  would  get  a  very  bad  bargain,  so  I 
hope  in  sU  politeness  that  the  story  is  mere  invention. 

iii'va,  Brittol. — An  amiable  and  pious  spirit  infbses  your 
verses,  but  they  are  not  very  striking,  nor  are  they  chanc- 
terisea  by  anything  novel  in  thought  or  diction.  The  best  set 
of  verses  are  those  beginning  '*Thou'rt  tired  '*;  these  have 
some  vitality.  That  entitled  "  O  Death,  where  is  tJiy  sting  7  " 
has  also  merit  though  your  view  of  the  Peace  Messenger  is 
quite  different  from  mine.  I  cannot  recall  having  ever 
thought  Death  anything  but  beautiful,  the  stateliest  of  all  the 
angels. 

PERSONAL. 

A,  B.  C. — What  you  are  paid  is  not  sufficient  to  live  on,  and 
in  view  of  your  training  you  are  oualified  to  earn  more.  There 
is  a  great  advantage  in  bsing  with  an  employer  whom  one  likes 
and  believes  in.  and  if  you  lived  on  the  premises  I  should 
hesitate  to  advise  you  to  leave,  but  living  by  yourself  it  is 
indispensable  that  you  be  able  to  meet  your  current  expenses. 
If  the  lady  cannot  increase  your  salary,  and  if  it  is  so  very 
inadequate,  delay  will  not  improve  matters.  If  a  neighbour's 
chfldren  joined  with  hers  in  taking  lessons  of  you,  that  would 
meet  the  case  for  both  of  you.  I  fear  business  Ufe  is  not  any 
better  paid,  while  the  teacher's  life  is  certainly  safer  and  more 
dignified. 

Cwrfful, — Messrs.  Debenham,  Btorr,  and  Sons,  26,  King 
Street  Govcnt  Oarden,  London,  are  a  well-known  firm  of 
wardrobe  auctioneers.  Where  left-off  clothing  is  sent  to  be 
sold  in  this  way,  it  is  well  to  make  it  up  into  various  parcels, 
according  to  the  kind  of  the  garments  and  their  quality,  other- 
wise they  may  be  lumped  in  one  lot  ^^'^  disposed  of  at  a  good 
deal  less  than  their  value.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  fiimsy 
things,  such  as  summer  or  evening  dresses,  realise  much  more 
in  view  of  their  original  cost  than  substantial  warm  garments. 
The  latter  can  be  usefully  disposed  of  (if  given  gratis)  by  the 
Salvation  Army,  which  anticipates  a  severe  winier  and  many 
appeals  from  the  poor.  A  propot  de  bottes,  I  wonder  how  it  is 
that  England's  workless  people  are  steadily  on  the  increase. 
Perhaps  you  know ;  1  thirik  I  do. 

V»RITT. 

Letters  regarding  "Women's  Interests"  to  be  addressed 
—"Verity,"  c/o  Editor,  "Tlie  (^eisore  Hour,"  4,  Bouverie 
Street,  London,  E.O. 
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SEARCH  QUESTIONS 


Certain  Cities 


1. 

9 


"Shall  Athens  sink,  drop  into  dust, and  die ? *' 
"  The  very  night  is  clinging 
Closer  to  Venice*  streets." 

3.  "  I  know  Assisi,  this  is  holy  ground." 

4.  '*  Grave  Madrid,  all  fire  and  shine." 

5.  *'  Yonder  sober,  pleasant  Fiesol^." 

6.  **  Make  Paradise  of  London  if  you  can, 

You're  welcome,  nay,  you're  wise." 
In  which  of  Robert  Browning's  Poems  are  these 
cities  80  described  t    A  Prize  of  Five  Shillings  offered 
^or  first  correct  anstper. 


1. 


3. 


SHAKESPEARIAN  ACROSTICS 

Tliird  of  Nine 

**  I  can  teach  thee,  coz,  to  shame  the  devil, — 

By  telling  truth." 
**  Well  read  in  poetry. 

And  other  books, — good  ones,  /warrant  ye." 
*'  Little  shall  /  grace  my  cause, 

In  speaking  for  myself." 
**  A  discontented  gentleman. 
Whose  humble  means  match  not  his  haughty 
spirit." 

4.  '*  Were  my  worth,  as  in  my  conscience,  firm. 

You  should  find  better  dealing." 

5.  *'  /  speak  of  Africa,  and  golden  joys." 

6.  *  *  Five  men  to  twenty !  though  the  odds  be 

Jrreat, 
oubt  not of  our  victory." 

7.  "A  milksop,  one  that  never  in  his  life 

Felt  so  much  cold  as  over  shoes  in  snow." 

Find  the  initial  of  the  omitted  word  in  Light  6,  and 
of  all  the  names  referred  to  in  the  other  quotations. 
Give  Act  and  Scene  for  each  reference. 

Five  Guineas*  ivorth  of  prizes  for  correct  answers 
to  the  series  of  Acrostics.  Cmnpetitors  07ily  joining 
nmo  may  send  in  answers  to  First  and  Second,  along 
with  Third,  Each  answer  must  be  signed  by  a  short 
"  nom-de-plvme"  Scores  will  be  printed  from  time 
to  time — one  mark  being  awarded  for  each  tight.  All 
answers  must  be  received  by  the  16th  inst. 


ON  THE  BOOK  TABLE 

(Books  received :  Mr.  MacIntyre's  Gi<yrdano 
Bruno y  Macmillan,  IO5.  J.  Brierley's  Problems  of 
Living y  Clarke,  fts.  Dr.  Mackenzie's  Getting  ones 
Bearings,  Revell  &  Co. ,  3ir.  6<£.  A.  Lang's  Crimson 
Fairy  Book,  6s.  A.  S.  Winston's  Memoirs  of  a 
Child,  2».  Qd. — both  from  Longmans.  F.  C.  Spar- 
hawk's  ffovor  Dalton,  6«.  O.  Lorimer's  Master  of 
Miliums y  6a.— both  from  Revell  &  Co.  Hesba 
Stretton  and  H.  L.  Synnot's  Good  Words  from  the 
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Apocrypha,  Skeffingtons,  28,  Qd,  P.  Gibbs'  A>«- 
ledge  is  PoweT^  Arnold,  3s.  6d,  J.  Oxkxha:m'3 
Barbe  of  Grand  Bayou,  Hodder  &;  Stoughton,  &. 
Cutliffe  Hyne's  McTodd,  Macmillan,  6s.  H 
MacGregor's  Souter^s  Lamp,  Oliphant,  Anderses 
&  Ferrier,  68. ) 

Mr.  Mfikclntyre's  book  consists  of  two  portions, : 
life  of  Giordano  Bruno,  with  special  reference  u 
those  years  spent  in  England,  and  a  study  of  th'. 
philosophy  for  which  he  died  a  martyr  on  tht 
Campo  di  Fiori  at  Rome  in  February  1600,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-two.     In  his  fifteenth  year   he  had 
taken  the  habit  of  St.  Dominic,  bnt  as  his  micJ 
grew  with  his  stature,  his  vows  became  as  fettert, 
and  fourteen  years  later,  when  obarffes  of  hetess 
threatened  to  take  shape  against  him,  he  abandon^, 
his  monkish  dress,  resumed  his  baptismal  name. 
and  began  those  itinerant  teachings  of  his  philo^ 
sophy  through  Europe  which  were  only  to  es'l 
with  his  freedom.     There  was  no  securitv  in  \h^ 
sixteenth  century  for  any  one  bold  enough  to  call 
in  question  views  accepted  by  the  majority,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Church.     Li  an  evil  day  Brano 
was  drawn  to  Venice,  by  the  specious  invitation  of  a 
would-be  pupil,  who  was,  as  it  proved,  but  a  deeoy 
of  the  Inquisition.      Arraigned  before  the   Holj 
Office,    says   his  biographer,    *'he   proceedcil   u 
give  an  admirable  statement  of  his  phUoeophicii 
creed  which  might  well  have  fired  the  hearts  ct 
his  judges."    These  judges,  however,  had  alreanj 
settled  his  fate — Rome  demanded  him,   and  ac- 
cordingly, like  the  great  apostle,  to  Rome  he  wu 
sent  as  a  prisoner.     After  seven  years'  inexplicable 
delay  ana  imprisonment  there,  his  trial  mras  oiyd- 
eluded,  and  he  was  handed   over  to  the  secok: 
Governor  of  Rome  with  the  usual  recommendatioD. 
that  he  be  punished  '*with  as  great  clemency  ss 
possible,    and    without    ef^sion   of    blood"— the 
formula  for  being  burned  at  the  stake.     *'  Greater 
perhaps  is  your  fear  in  pronouncing  my  sentence 
than  mine  in  hearing  it,"  he  said  to  a  former  pupil 
who  was  amongst  his  judges,  and  went  calmly  to 
death.     ''That  for  which  he  died  was  not  any 
special  cult  or  anv  special  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture or  history,  but  a  broad  freedom  of  thought 
with  the  right  of  free  interpretation  of  history  and 
of  nature,  which  in  his  own  case  was  founded  npm 
a  philosophy,  one  of  the  noblest  that  has  been 
thought  out   by    man."    Modem    Italy,   tardily 
reversing  the  verdict  of  the  medisval  Church,  has 
erected  a  statue  to  his  memory  on  the  place  where 
he  suffered. 

Mr.  Maclntyre's  book  will  take  its  place  as  the 
standard  authority  upon  Bruno  and  his  teaching— 
and  to  it  we  would  refer  students  of  philosophy. 

Mr.  Brierley  (better  known  as  J.  B.)  writes  to 
the  point  on  many  Problems  of  Living,  Those  who 
study   the  questions  he  deals  with,  whether  for 
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their  own  learning  only,  or  because  they  must  go 
further  and  teach,  will  recognise  with  thankful- 
ness that  he  is  no  c/tcA^  monger,  he  has  done  more 
than  handle  the  already  well-pawed  outer  husk  of 
his  problems — he  has  got  at  the  heart  of  them. 
"  Much  of  what  is  written  here,"  he  says,  *'is  an 
effort  at  re- statement.''  He  is  like  a  teacher  who 
takes  the  slate  covered  with  symbols  half  effiu^ed 
by  corrections  and  tears,  and  cleans  it.  How  he 
M-'orks  out,  after  re-stating  such  problems  as  Lif^9 
Refusals^  Our  Wilderness  Side^  lUligiorCs  SilenceSt 
and  The  Moral  Impossibles  (to  name  a  few  amons 
many  wise  chapters),  those  interested  are  advised 
to  read  for  themselves. 

In  Getting  One's  Bearings  we  have  a  volume  of 
popular  ethics — so  axiomatic,  trite  and  common- 
place in  style  as  scarcely  to  justify  publication. 
Truisms  may  be  usefully  reiterated  from  the  pulpit 
to  illiterate  hearers ;  but  there  ought  to  be  a 
limit  to  the  reprinting  of  them  in  booK  form. 

Mr.  Henry  Ford*s  pictures  in  the  Crimson  Fairy 
Book  are  the  loveliest  things  of  their  kind  we  have 
seen.  The  very  end  papers,  delicate  outline  draw- 
ings of  Morning  and  Nighty  call  for  repeated  study, 
and  one  is  proud,  in  admiring  such  of  the  colour 
plates  as  Ilonka^  She  came  smiling^  or  Sigurd  and 
Helga  by  the  Lake,  to  think  that  these  fine  harmonies 
of  colour  were  not  made  in  Oermany,  but  engraved 
and  printed  by  English  skill,  at  Bushey.  To  say 
that  the  fairy  tales  Mr.  Lang  has  gathered  and 
edited  for  this  latest  volume  of  his  popular  series 
are  well  worthy  of  these  illustrations,  is  nigh  praise. 

Alice  Winston's  Memoirs  of  a  Child  is  a  delicate 
study  of  a  child's  first  impressions  of  people  and 
things  in  nursery  days.  There  \a  much  of  a  wild- 
fiower  grace  about  these  memories,  with  a  careful 
avoidance  of  exaggerated  or  heightened  effects 
which  makes  them  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  shelf 
beside  the  books  of  Mn.  Ewmg  and  Kenneth 
(xrabanL  Choosing  at  random,  this  passage  from 
the  chapter  on  Pbythings  has  a  musinff  charm. 
'*  In  the  mere  outshming  of  light  from  within  there 
was  .  .  .  something  as  it  were  vitalising  to  an 
object.  This,  and  the  added  delight  of  colour, 
made  Japanese  lanterns,  or  still  more  perhaps 
candle-lit  pasteboard  boxes,  fantastically  cut  out 
and  lined  with  brilliant-hued  tissue  paper,  seem  to 
the  child  wonderfully  beautiful.  There  was  joy 
too  in  the  thought  that,  as  one  carried  them  around 
after  dusk  in  one's  hand,  one  was  in  that  delioiously 
careless  way  carrying  fire  in  paper,  which  was 
thrillinff  to  think  of  .  .  .  also  a  vague  feeline  that 
fire  its^f  had  grown  tame  and  friendly ;  and  this 
was  very  pleasant." 

Honor  Dalton  is  a  soundly- written  and  interesting 
story,  whose  characters  develop  during  its  course — 
and  have  sufficient  life  and  variety  to  sustain  the 
interest  they  attract  from  the  first. 

In  the  Master  of  Millions  Mr.  Lorimer  describes 
the  return  of  a  public-spirited  millionaire,  disguised 
in  a  shabby  appearance  of  poverty,  to  the  friends 
and  country  of  his  youth.  The  story  lb  melodra- 
matic to  an  unwonted  degree — one  subsidiary 
character,  to  take  an  instance,  being  described  as 
'*of  gigantic  build,  nearly  seven  feet  in  height, 
whose  form  at  once  suggested  the  Farnesian 
Hercules  and  the  Apollo  ^Ivedere,  and  whose 
head  might  have  served  as  a  model  for  an  ideal 
Plato."      Through    some    six    hundred    pages   in 


language  as  lavish,  a  host  of  oddly -named  people 
and  unusual  incidents  are  portrayed,  confusing 
the  reader's  attention  by  their  superabundance. 
Mr.  Lorimer  suffers  from  the  rare  fault  of  bavins 
too  much  to  say — both  his  style  and  matter  coula 
be  greatly  improved  by  slashing  excisions. 

The  compilers  of  Good  Words  from  the  Apocrypha 
have  brought  together  some  spiritual  and  more 
worldly  wisdom,  together  with  sentences  of  nature- 
poetry  from  the  foi^teen  books  of  the  Apocrypha  ; 
such  as  :  '  *  Blemish  not  thy  good  deeds,  neither  use  un- 
comfortcbble  words  whan  thou  givest  anything.^*  "A 
man*s  mind  is  sometimes  wont  to  tell  him  m^n'S  than 
seven  waichmen  that  sit  above  in  a  high  totoer,** 
*'  Surely  vain  are  all  menby  nature^  who  are  ignorant 
of  God  and  could  not  out  of  the  good  things  that  arc  seen 
know  Him  that  is.  For  by  the  greatness  and  beauty  of 
the  creatures,  proportionably  the  Maker  of  them  is  seen/* 
The  fine  description  of  snow  as  birds  flying,  etc ,  is 
too  well  known  to  quote,  as  also  the  companion 
picture  of  the  rainbow  which  ends  with  **and  the 
hands  of  the  Most  High  have  bended  it"  These  and 
other  sayings  of  great  beauty  are  included  in  this 
little  book,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who 
do  not  possess  the  Apoorypha  itself. 

Mr.  Gibbs  has  gathered  into  a  volume  his  essays 
from  the  pages  of  Self  Help  and  other  weekly 
papers.  The  scope  of  the  volume,  called  Knowledge 
is  Power,  may  be  gathered  from  some  of  his  opening 
sentences.  * '  I  propose,  as  far  as  my  own  experience 
will  extend,  to  act  as  a  guide  along  the  Pilgrim's 
Way  to  Culture.  ...  I  want  to  gather  round  me 
all  those  young  men  and  women  who  start  as  I 
started,  as  ignorant  as  an  ordinary  school  education 
generally  leaves  one.  .  .  ,  I  shall  show  them  how 
to  avoid  the  snares  and  pitfalls  on  the  way  .  .  . 
My  guidance,  such  as  it  is,  will  be  a  practical  one." 
How  the  idea  of  this  personally-conducted  pilgrim- 
age would  have  captivated  Jim  Pinkerton,  that 
worshipper  of  culture  !  Such  a  *'  monster  olio  of 
attractions  *'  would  have  taken  his  sympathies  by 
storm.  To  speak  seriously,  Mr.  Gibbs*  nook  does 
appeal  to  enthusiasts  of  the  Pinkerton  type.  His 
unhesitating  opinions  colloquially  expressed  exactly 
fit  the  measure  of  their  need.  Other  readers  will 
attach  greater  weight  to  the  interspersed  fruits  of 
his  experience  of  ufe,  an  experience  as  shrewdly 
observed  as  it  is  wide  in  range. 

Barbe  of  Grand  Bayou  is  a  picturesque  tale  of  the 
life  of  a  French  lighthouse-keeper's  daushter,  a 
modem  daughter  of  Sestos,  whose  happier  Leander, 
for  love,  successfully  braves  many  thrilling  adven- 
tures.    A  capital  story. 

In  McTodd  Mr.  Cutliffe  Hyne  tells  his  stories 
from  the  skilly  Scotch  engineer's  point  of  view. 
McTodd  is  not  so  attractive  a  narrator  as  Captain 
Kettle — he  is  an  unsavoury  creature,  to  be  listened 
to  at  arm's  length — but  most  of  the  tales  he  tells 
are  new,  of  lively  interest,  and  in  particular  the 
story  of  how  he  made  the  ice-bound  barque  Gleaner, 
500  tons,  dive  from  a  sixty -foot  ice-din  back  into 
the  sea,  is  breathless  reading. 

The  Soutet's  Lamp  is  the  first  in  a  volume  of 
stories  in  Scottish  dialect  by  Hector  MacOregor. 
They  are  homely  in  theme  and  pathetic  in  treat- 
ment— revealing  unsuspected  wells  of  sentiment 
under  that  ungracious  nardness  of  manner  which 
is  supposed  to  be  typically  Scotch.  The  characters 
strike  us  as  being  carefully  drawn  from  life. 
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New  Problem  Tourney.    Six  Guineas  in  Prizes 
Gold  and  Silver  Medals  to  be  won 


PROBLEM  TOURNEY 

BRinsfi  Section.— Four  prizes:  Two  Guineas 
and  One  Guinea  are  offered  for  the  best  three- 
movers,  and  Fifteen  Shillins:s  and  Livesey's 
New  Collapsible  Chessboard  and  Men  for  the 

best  two-movers. 

Colonial  and  Foreign  Section. — Three  prizes : 
Thirty-five  Shillings  and  Ten  Shniins:s 
respectively  are  offered  for  the  best  three-movers, 
and  Livesey's  Collapsible  Chessboard  and 
Men  for  the  best  two-mover. 

Conditions. — Problems  sent  in  for  competition 
mast  be  the  nnaided  work  of  the  senders,  and 
must  not  previously  have  been  published,  must  be 
in  diagram  form,  and  accompanied  by  a  complete 
solution,  giving  all  the  leading  variations,  clearly 
written  in  any  reoosnised  notation. 

Both  diagram  and  solution  must  be  on  one  piece 
of  paper,  which  must  be  headed  by  a  nom  deplume. 

The  name  and  address  of  each  competitor  must 
be  sent  in  a  sealed  envelope  with  the  nom  de  plume 
written  outside. 

No  composer  will  be  allowed  to  take  more  than 
oneprize. 

The  last  day  for  sending  in  the  problems  will  be 
April  15,  1904,  for  all  competitors. 

Livesey's  Collapsible  Chessboard,  which 
we  are  offering  as  prizes,  can  hardly  be  too  highly 
commended  for  its  ingenuity  and  for  its  usefulness, 
especially  for* travellers  and  invalids.  It  folds  up 
like  a  portfolio,  measuring  when  closed  9  by  6 
inches ;  the  weight  is  about  9  ozs.  On  its  being 
opened  the  men  assume  an  upright  position,  as  on 
an  ordinary  board,  and  they  are  so  firmly  fixed 
that  no  movement,  however  severe,  can  disarrange 
them.  It  is  published  by  Messrs.  Jaques  and  Son, 
at  the  price  of  7$.  Qd. 

Gold  and  Silver  Medals 

Wb  are  offering  two  medals,  one  Gold  and  one 
Silver,  to  the  two  of  our  readers  who  are  most 
successful  in  solving  all  the  problemsj  whether 
ffiven  in  special  competitions  or  not,  to  be  published 
during  the  year,  November  1903  to  October  1904. 

No.  7. — By  Pkroy  Healet. 

BLACK— 10  MEN 


No.  8. — ^By  Percy  Healby. 

BLACK — 11  MEN 


WHITE — 9  M  EK 

White  to  mate  in  two  moves. 

For  conditions  see  The  Leisure  Sour  for  November 
or  December. 

For  the  Medals  Competition  solntiona  to  tk 
above  problems  (Nob.  7  and  8)  must  be  sent  in 
before  February  15,  1904. 

An  amusing  game  played  at  the  City  of  Lonko 
Chess  Club  :— 


WHITK. 

BLACK. 

WHm. 

BX^CZ. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Stevens. 

Mr.  X . 

Mr.  S.  J.  Stevens. 

Mr.  I — . 

P— K4. 

P— K4. 

Kt— B8. 

P— B5. 

Kt^K  B  S. 

Kt— QB8. 

B— B2. 

P--QKti 

B— B4. 

Kt— BS. 

Ktr-Q6. 

B— Kti 

Castles. 

B— B4. 

R^Kl. 

P— B6. 

P— QB8. 

OuUes. 

Kt-K  7  ch. 

K— Rl- 

P— Q4. 

PxP. 

PxP. 

BxP. 

P— K6. 

Kt^Kl. 

q-qi. 

P— B4. 

PxP. 

B— K  2. 

QxB. 
Kt^Kt  6. 

R-B8. 

P-Q5. 

Kt— R4. 

Q— KL 

B-QS. 

P— QB4. 

B-Kt2. 

Q— Bl. 

P—C  6. 
PxKt 

KtxP. 

Q— KRS. 
Kt-Kt6ch. 

Ir-KBl 

B— BS. 

Mate  in  4 
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WHITE— 8  MEN 

White  to  mate  in  three  moves. 


morn. 

SOLVING  TOURNEY  (1903) 

FOBEION  AWABD. 

Prize,  Half-a-Qulnea:— 

Arthur  Charlick,  Rose  Park,  South  Auatr&Ia 

Hls:hly  Commended,  in  order  of  merit  :— 

MiRZA  Kawasji  Edalji  (Bombay)  and  £.  ^• 
Damant  (Montreal). 

Several  chess  columns  are  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  R.  G.  Thomson's  prise  tvo- 
mover,  Liliputian,  contains  the  same  theme  as  a 
problem  by  Mrs.  Baird  which  was  published  by  as 
in  1901,  and  was  also  a  prize-winner  under  the 
judgeship  of  the  late  Mr.  £.  B.  Schwann.  Need- 
less  to  say,  the  coincidence  is  purely  accidenul, 
and,  after  all,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  two  styles  of  treatment. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor,  "The  Leisure  Hour,"  4  Bouverie  Street, 
Loudon,  E.C.,  and  to  be  marked  CHESS  00  the 
envelope.  Competilion  entries  must  be  aecomp^ff*^ 
by  the  EisUdjdfod  Ticket  from  the  Contents  page. 


FAVOUKITE  CATS 
PriM  PlMtoi,  Tht  ttltaft  Hour  EIM^dfod 


R.    J.    ELDRIDGS 


tCbc  leisure  Ibour  lEistebbfob 


Postcard  Competition:  Result 

Mv  Favoubitk  New  Book. 
First  Prize:  A  Five  Shillias  Book: 

t.  Meltj'b  Rowl,  ManniDg- 

Two  Second  Prizes:  A  3s.  6d.  Book  each ; 


Very  Highly  Commended: 

Edith  M.  Gaixaway,  Lettmington  Spa  ;  Marv 
C.  Harwood,  Colchester ;  H.  Bnions,  Andover  ; 
J.  H.  Crilly,  Higbg&te,  N.;  Miss  Petem,  Wert 
KenBingtou. 

Highly  Commended: 

Mas.  H.  SiupsoN,  Miss  Walkkr,  Mwa  F. 
Walkeb,  I.  K.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Catteruole, 
Flobbie  Bird, 


Morlbt's  Life  of  Oladslone. 
Mankind  in  the  Jfating.     By  H.  G.  Wells. 
BarUacK  of  (he  Guard.     By  H.  S.  Mkrriman. 
Three  Oirh  <m  a  Ranch.     By  Bessib  Mabchakt. 
Tki  Seadmaidtr.     By  Michael  Faibless. 
The  Fire  NtUiaia.     By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
The  Life  0/  Sir  Jama  Paget. 


Under  Uie  She-Onki.     By  E.  Bom  Bavlv. 

Oripped.     By  Silah  HocsiHa. 

LeUeri  of  a  Sdf-Xadt  Merchanl  to  hii  Sim. 


A  NEW  COMPETITION 

A  First  Prize  of  One  Quinea, 
A  Second  Prize  of  Half-a-Oalnen,  and 
Four  Third  Prizes  of  HaH-a-Crown  each 
are  offered  for 


RULES 

].  The    postcard    must    be    sent   to    1 


frivn. 


who  does   not   at  present   pnrchue    T/is 

2.  It  muat  bear  postmark,  as  evidence  thu  ii 
has  actually  been  sent. 

3.  It  may  be  sent  to  ns  either  by  the  sender  o: 
the  receiver,  and  must  bear  (in  address  and  11 
■ignature)  the  names  of  both. 

4.  The  postcard  should jnve  the  reasons  wliy  tlir 
writer  of  It  Tecommends  The  LHsare  Hour, 

5.  It  is  to  be  enclosed  in  an  envelope,  markiJ 
on  the  outside  EiaUddfod,  and  to  be  seat  to  tin 
Editor,  The  Leimre  Hoar,  4  Bonverie  St.,  Londtm. 
E.C.,  not  later  than  January  12,  1904. 


FAVOURITE   DOGS 
PrtM  Pbvlas,  Tb»  Ulian  Hoar  ElMeddlod 


S  FEBCIVAI,  WISEMAN 
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Deep-Sea    Chimaeras 


BY   FRANK  T.  BULLEN,  F.R.Q.S. 

AUTHOR  OF  "the  CRUISE  OF  THE  CACHALOT,"  ETC. 


N  the  following  paper  it  be- 
comes necessaxy  for  me 
to  depart  almost  entirely 
from  my  usual  practice  of 
drawing    upon    personal 
experience,    for    very 
obvious    reasons.       The 
extraordinary     creatures 
of  which  I  am  about  to 
write      I      have     called 
chimaeras,     since     their 
aspect  is  quite  outrS  and 
startUng,   even    horrible, 
enough    to    justify    the 
epithet  fully.     And  for- 
tunately   for  the    peace 
of   mind    of  sailors    the 
latter  very  rarely  come 
in    contact    with    them. 
They    have    their  abode 
in  varying  depths  of   the  dim  and  silent 
sea,  and  only  of  comparatively  late  years 
has  any    study  of    them    been  possible. 
The  epoch-making  voyage    of    the    Chal- 
lenger furnished  the  bulk  of  the  material 
for  Dr.   Giinther's    magnificent  work    on 
deep-sea  fishes,  and  since  that  time  other 
nations,  notably  and  principally  the  Ameri- 
cans, have   been    carrying   on  the    same 
deeply    interesting    work.      One    striking 
result  of  oceanic  investigation  has  been  the 
establishing  as  a  certainty  that  fish,  highly 
developed  and  normally  organised  fish,  can 
and  do  exist  at  great  depths,  but  what 
those  depths  are  cannot  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  determined  with  any  accuracy. 
For  the  net  in  which  these  fish  are  caught 
is  open  all  the  time  both  descending  and 
ascending,   and    consequently  fish  which 
are  well  known  to  be  surface  dwellers  have 
been  drawn  up,  much  distorted,  from  a 
depth  of  2000  fathoms  or  more.      Also  it 
follows  from  the  method  necessarily  em- 
ployed   in   their   capture   that   great  and 
extraordinary  as  are  the  varieties  of  deep- 
sea  fish  now  known,  there  must  be  a  very 
great  number  more  who  by  reason  of  their 
agility  or  their  size  have  never  been,  and 
can  hardly  be    expected    to   be,   caught. 
Still,  of  shell-fish  or  slow-moving  species 
of  shell-less  fish  a  goodly  harvest  has  been 


gathered  from  all  depths  even  to  the 
greatest,  so  that  it  is  now  known  that  in 
the  most  profound  abysses  of  ocean,  such 
as  that  vast  chasm  in  the  South-Pacific  on 
the  north  and  east  of  New  Zealand,  where 
a  measured  depth  of  nearly  81,000  feet  has 
been  plumbed,  there  is  abundant  life  at  the 
bottom,  although  it  is,  as  far  as  is  known, 
of  a  low  order. 

In  these  days  of  amazing  strides  in 
science  it  is  extremely  risky  to  prophesy  of 
anything  that  it  can  never  be  fully  investi- 
gated, but  if  there  be  one  thing  of  which  it 
seems  safe  to  predict  that  our  knowledge 
has  almost  reached  its  limit,  it  is  that  of 
life  at  great  sea  depths.  For  one  thing, 
and  that  an  exceedingly  important  one, 
such  investigation  can  promise  no  great 
commercial  or  even  scientific  gain.  Its 
pursuit  can  at  the  best  be  only  rewarded 
by  the  acquisition  of  much  curious  out-of- 
the-way  knowledge  of  a  side  of  life  at 
present  involved  in  deepest  mystery.  But 
just  because  it  is  so  mysterious,  because 
the  conditions  of  living  at  those  vast  depths 
under  those  amazing,  almost  unthinkable 
pressures  is  almost  as  difficult  for  our 
sense-perceptions  to  apprehend  as  those  of 
life  in  Jupiter  or  Saturn  or  the  Sun,  so 
ardent  seekers  after  new  truth  will  un- 
doubtedly be  irresistibly  attracted  by  what 
I  should  like  to  call  Oceanology,  the  term 
Oceanic  ichthyology  being  to  my  mind  far 
too  cumbrous  for  ordinary  use. 

It  has  several  times  been  my  privilege 
(not  at  all  appreciated  at  the  time)  to  see 
some  very  queer  fish  upon  the  sea- surface 
in  remote  parts  of  the  ocean  during  long 
complete  calms.  At  such  times  the  appar- 
ent stagnation  of  the  sea  (I  say  apparent, 
because  it  is  impossible  for  the  sea  ever  to 
be  really  stagnant)  has  the  strange  effect  of 
inducing  the  denizens  of  the  lower  strata 
to  come  to  the  surface,  although  how  they 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  great 
changes  of  pressure  they  must  experience 
is  a  matter  quite  beyond  my  comprehension. 
The  more  so  as  when  I  have  been  fishing 
at  a  depth  of  from  four  to  six  hundred  feet, 
my  victims  have  invariably  come  to  the 
surface  with  everted  viscera,  due,  without 
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doubt,  to  the  sudden  change  of  pressure 
upon  them.  But  these  extraordinaxy  visit- 
ors to  an  upper  sphere,  where  they  stared 
glassily  at  the  unfamiliar  sunlight  and 
moved  sluggishly  and  aimlessly  about  as  if 
bewildered,  were  in  no  way  hampered 
apparently  by  the  loss  of  any  important 
internal  furniture.  They  were  never  large, 
and  many  of  them  were  of  a  very  low  order 
of  animal,  notably  one,  the  only  part  of 
which  that  looked  complete  being  its  head; 
the  body,  about  four  feet  long,  ribbon-like 
and  about  four  inches  wide,  being  perfectly 
transparent,  almost  impalpably  so.  Through 
that  phantom-like  covering  one  could  see 
every  detail  of  the  slender  vertebrae,  watch 
all  the  alimentary  processes;  indeed,  it  was 
as  if  by  some  curious  process  of  radio- 
graphy the  flesh  had  disappeared,  leaving 
only  the  scanty  internal  details  visible. 
Yet  the  head,  as  I  have  hinted,  was  soUd 
enough,  and  perfect  in  every  detail,  having 
two  brilliant  eyes  and  a  well-furnished 
mouth  of  teeth.  Another  strange  beast 
that  I  managed  to  capture  in  a  draw- 
bucket,  so  sluggish  was  he,  has  ever  been 
present  since  to  my  mental  vision.  Many 
queer  flsh  have  I  seen  since  then,  both  in 
reality  and  in  their  counterfeit  present- 
ments, but  none  with  such  a  wealth  of 
quaint  decoration  as  this.  He  was  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  with  an  angular  head 
like  a  gurnard  and  a  body  shaped  like  a 
haddock.  So  that  in  his  general  contour 
there  was  nothing  particularly  strange. 
But  his  colour  was  bright  green,  at  least 
that  was  the  ground,  so  to  speak,  of  his 
scheme  of  decoration.  Scattered  about  his 
body  were  brilliant  crimson  spots,  mostly 
circular  and  about  half-an-inch  in  diameter. 
From  each  of  these  spots  there  sprouted  a 
tassel  of  bright  blue  upon  a  yellow  stalk 
about  one  inch  in  length.  All  his  fins  were 
also  extensively  fringed  with  blue  filaments, 
which  kept  up  a  perpetual  fluttering,  how- 
ever still  the  body  might  be.  His  tail  was, 
for  his  body,  enormous,  being  quite  as  wide 
as  his  body  was  long  and  also  fringed 
profusely  with  blue.  His  eyes  had  no 
speculation  in  them  or  decided  colour;  in 
fact,  they  had  the  appearance  of  being 
boiled.  And  over  each  of  them  protruded 
a  yellow  horn  about  three  inches  long,  with 
a  pendant  tassel  of  blue  on  the  end  of  it 
which  dangled  down  at  the  angle  of  a 
conspicuously  large  mouth.  And  on  the 
back  of  the  creature  rose  a  brilliant  crimson 
dorsal  fin  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
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creature,  about  two  inches  high  and  itr- 
minating  in  a  long  spike  running  forwaru 
over  his  nose.  This  also  had  a  blue  tassei 
larger  than  any  of  the  others  dangling  from 
it.  The  whole  made  up  a  tojit  ensentO' 
that  I  think  warrants  me  in  giving  so  full  l 
description  of  him. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment both  in  shape  and  colour,  the  fish  -^s 
a  fish  was  not  queer.  Prepared  for  cookiLg 
he  would  have  excited  no  comment.  B.t 
that  cannot  be  said  of  the  extraordinan 
creatures  captured  and  described  by  tb- 
members  of  the  various  expeditions  us 
have  been  exploring  the  deep  sea  dur^ 
this  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  saliti: 
note  of  these  chimseras  strikes  me  as  beir 
paradox.  You  shall  find  one  fish  of  nonna. 
shape  with  enormous  eyes,  which  wl 
strike  one  as  being  indicated  as  necessai} 
at  those  dim  depths.  But  the  next  ORt. 
apparently  of  the  same  species  as  far  ^ 
outline  goes  and  depth  of  habitat,  has  bi: 
the  rudiments  of  eyes,  mere  pin-points  o: 
black  on  each  side  of  the  head.  Agaii. 
two  fish  are  brought  up  from  apparentiv 
the  same  depths.  One  has  an  enormous 
body,  with  corresponding  stomach,  and  s 
mouth  which  will  barely  admit  the  liitir 
finger ;  the  other  has  a  body  like  a  whijK 
thong,  or,  say,  a  small  eel,  tapering  to  i 
vanishing  point,  and  a  mouth  like  - 
pelican's  exactly.  One  fish  will  ha- 
a  stomach  large  enough  to  contain  ft  K 
as  big  as  himself  (the  stomach  expandic:. 
of  course)  in  the  usual  situation  for  ik\ 
organ ;  another  has  a  maw  equally  large. 
but  it  is  on  the  back !  for  all  the  worl-J 
like  the  hump  of  a  deformed  camel.  Other 
fish  have  immense  tail  fins,  while  clos? 
relatives  have  absolutely  none,  their  bodies 
tapering  off  to  nothing,  without  the  vesti^f 
of  a  fin. 

Now  I  am  fully  aware  that  all  tb:^ 
sounds  like  the  rioting  of  a  luxuriun: 
imagination,  but  the  illustrations  are  take: 
from  life,  and  I  do  not  think  they  will  leaj 
any  one  to  believe  that  I  have  exaggeraM 
at  all.  And  it  should  also  be  remembeivti 
that  those  specimens  that  we  have,  picked 
up  as  they  have  been  in  widely  separatea 
areas  of  ocean  and  at  various  times,  ar^ 
not  likely  to  be  even  representative  of  the 
strange  sub-oceanic  life.  They  only  affow 
a  glimpse,  as  it  were,  into  this  secret  reala 
of  Nature  where  she  has  outdone  herse.t 
in  the  fashioning  of  strange  monst^«- 
One  other  remark  must  be  made  before 
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proceeding  to  particularise  some  individuals; 
it  is  concerning  light.     Most  of  us  know 
well  how  in  the  marvellous  economy  of 
nature  the   sea  is   illuminated,   and   that 
brilliantly  too,  by  the  presence  of  myriads 
of  infusoria  emitting  phosphorescence.   The 
slightest  agitation  in  the  sea  causes  these 
marine  glow-worms  or  fire-flies  to  shed  all 
the  light  they  are  capable  of,  and  thus  the 
passage  of  one  fish  is  made  exceedingly 
obvious  to  another,  who  may.be  pursuing 
him  or  desirous  of  avoiding  him.     But  this 
illumination  varies  in  degree  from  differing 
causes,  and  sometimes  the  sea  is  almost 
totally  devoid  of  any  light.    It  may  be,  too, 
that  as   this   natural  light  is   affected  in 
degree  by  certain  causes  operating  near 
the  surface  or  horizontally,  so  it  is  affected 
by  vertical  position.     We   do  not  know. 
What  we  do  know  is  that  many  deep-sea 
fish  have,  as  it  were,  their  own  electric 
light  installation,  row  upon  row  or  group 
after  group  of    tiny  incandescent    lamps 
glowing  and   fading   at   the   will  of  their 
owner,  rendering  him  invisible  at  will  or 
lighting  up  the   surrounding   sea  so  that 
none  of  his  intended  victims  may  be  hidden. 
These  tiny  glow-lamps  are  arranged  along 
the  sides  and  head  of  the  fish  in  strangely 
regular  rows    or    groups,    each    differing 
species  that   possess  this  system  of  self- 
illumination  having   them  different.     One 
thing  more.     In  dealing  with  these  fear- 
some denizens  of  the  vasty  deep  I  must 
perforce  use  the  no-less  appalHng  nomen- 
clature given   them  by  naturalists,  since 
other  names  they  have  none.     For  this  I 
hope,  under  the  circumstances,  I  shall  be 
forgiven. 

It  is  a  commonplace  with  naturalists  in 
dealing  with  deep-sea  fish  that  several  of 
their  most  interesting  species  have  come 
fortuitously  to  hand.  No  amount  of  care 
or  scientific  appliances  could  have  secured 
thena,  and  but  for  the  accident  of  their 
coming  to  the  surface  occasionally  under 
the  stress  of  some  compulsory  circumstance 
of  which  we  know  nothing,  we  should 
never  have  known  of  their  existence.  Of 
such  is  the  Eegalecus  or  Oar-fish,  so  called 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  the  two  ventral 
fins,  which  spring  from  the  throat,  if  you 
please,  just  beneath  the  pectorals,  enor- 
mously elongated,  slender  and  with  paddle- 
shaped  terminals,  as  if,  indeed,  it  had 
developed  two  oars  to  assist  its  progress 
through  the  water.  But  its  chief  claim  to 
our  notice  lies  in  the  fact    that  it    has 


undoubtedly  furnished  forth  the  materials 
for  many  a  sea-serpent  story,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  paper  on  sea-serpents  later. 
It  has  been  found  stranded  in  many  places 
round  the  world,  in  places  as  widely  separ- 
ated  as  England,  India,  and  New  Zealand. 
Dr.  Giinther  records  nearly  fifty  instances 
of  its  being  found  and  carefully  examined, 
so  that  its  existence  admits  of  no  doubt. 
It  has  been  found  twenty  feet  in  length,  by 
about  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  but  very 
narrow  in  proportion.  And  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  it  grows  very  much  longer  than 
this  in  its  mysterious  haunts  in  the  deep 
sea.  It  has  a  large  dorsal  fin  extending 
the  whole  length  of  its  body,  developing  at 
the  front  end  into  nine  spines,  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  which  branch 
out  diagonally  forward  over  the  creature's 
nose  but  curve  backward  towards  the  tips. 
Its  head  is  insignificant  compared  with  its 
body,  and  its  curiously  small  mouth,  not  at 
all  unlike  a  sturgeon's,  is  destitute  of  teeth, 
showing  its  absolute  harmlessness.  For 
some  reason  difficult  to  understand  it  has 
been  called  by  fishermen  the  king  of  the 
herrings.  Perhaps  they  connect  its  appear- 
ance with  large  catches  of  that  useful  fish, 
but  one  would  have  thought  that  the  title 
must  belong  of  right  to  the  tarpon,  which 
is  a  bond  fide  herring  and  sometimes  scales 
in  the  vicinity  of  two  hundred  pounds.  It 
will,  I  think,  be  readily  understood  that  a 
great  serpentine  fish  like  this,  totally  unlike 
any  other  fish  with  which  the  ordinary 
fisherman  or  sailor  is  acquainted,  appearing 
with  sinuous,  stealthy  gliding  along  the 
sea-surface,  say  in  the  early  twilight  of 
morning,  might  very  easily  give  rise,  with  a 
little  quite  excusable  exaggeration,  to  a 
story  of  a  sea-serpent.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  in  many  sea-serpent  yarns 
the  monster  is  represented  as  having  a 
mane  and  oar-like  fins.  Here  in  Eegalecus 
the  conditions  are  favourable  to  such  a 
description — the  extraordinary  dorsal  de- 
velopment and  the  oar-shaped  ventrals 
undoubtedly  lending  themselves  to  such  a 
conclusion.  As  with  the  rest  of  the  deep- 
sea  chimaeras,  nothing  is  or  can  be  known 
of  the  habits  of  the  Eegalecus.  We  can 
only  say  that  it  has  an  enormous  range  of 
habitat,  lives  in  deep  water  upon  small 
organisms,  and  is  sometimes  constrained 
to  come  to  the  surface,  when,  if  near  shore, 
its  feeble  powers  of  locomotion  (I  had 
omitted  to  state  the  tail  fin  is  entirely 
absent)  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  it  to 
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keep  off  the  land.  In  colour  the  Eegalecus 
is  a  silvery  grey,  with  a  few  darker  spots 
near  the  tail.  Deep-sea  fishes  do  not  run 
to  elaborate  colourings. 

The  next  monster  down  for  notice  is  a 
very  good  specimen  of  the  deep-sea  chi- 
maera,  Ghiasmodon  niger.  It  is  a  veritable 
nightmare  in  appearance,  being  entirely 
black  in  colour,  with  a  mouth  that  cleaves 
the  head  asunder  laterally  for  its  whole 
length,  so  that,  vulgarly  speaking,  when 
its  mouth  is  wide  open  it  has  no  profile. 
This  immense  mouth  is  furnished  with 
equally  effective  teeth,  which  are  not  only 
found  in  the  jaws  but  on  the  palate  also. 
Its  front  teeth  are  hooked  and  movable,  so 
that  while  they  may  be  pushed  inward  to 
admit  of  the  entrance  of  prey,  they  effectu- 
ally prevent  it  from  coming  out.  This 
peculiarity  is  explained  by  a  slight  examin- 
ation of  the  creature's  feeding  habits.  It 
can  and  does  swallow  entire  fish  actually 
larger  than  itself — which  sounds  impossi- 
ble, but  it  is  not.  For  the  belly  of  this 
atrocious  glutton  is  like  an  india-rubber 
bladder  which  may  be  expanded  amazingly. 
And  consequently  by  dint  of  perseverance 
Ghiasmodon  can  and  does  draw  himself  on 
to  the  body  of  another  fish,  as  it  were,  until 
the  visitor  is  snugly  coiled  away  in  that 
expanding  bag,  which,  being  transparent, 
shows  plainly  from  the  outside  the  position 
of  its  occupant.  In  other  respects  Ghias- 
modon is  rather  an  elegant  fish,  quite 
normally  fish-Uke,  which  one  would  hardly 
expect  considering  the  great  depths  from 
which  it  has  been  brought.  The  Chal- 
lenger*s  trawl  brought  up  one  in  mid- 
Atlantic  from  a  depth  of  1500  fathoms,  or 
9000  feet.  Another  specimen  was  brought 
up  from  a  depth  of  812  fathoms,  near 
Madeira.  But  several  have  been  found 
floating  upon  the  sea-surface,  having  suc- 
cumbed to  a  very  natural  disaster  consider- 
ing their  habit  of  gorging,  namely,  they 
have  burst  I  And  the  tissues  becoming 
inflated  with  gas  have  rapidly  raised  the 
dead  mass  from  the  immense  depths  in 
which  it  has  lived  to  the  revealing  glare  of 
day,  to  become  the  wonder  and  awe  of  us 
beings  of  the  surface.  This  extraordinary 
creature  is  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  fully  described  of  all  the  abyssal  fish, 
as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  wonderful. 

Two  very  peculiar  little  fish  next  demand 

notice  from  the  fact  that,  although   very 

similar  in  size,  in  outline,  and  in  depth  of 

habitat,  they  have  in  certain  respects  the 
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most  widely-marked  differences  imaginable. 
They  are  black,  chubby  creatures,  witb 
enormous  mouths  compared  with  their 
length,  which  in  the  specimens  given  is 
from  four  to  five  inches.  And  thev  are 
called  Eondeletia  and  Getomimus.  Now 
Bondeletia  has  an  eye  of  which  ;Lr 
diameter  is  one-sixth  the  length  of  the 
head,  or  about  twice  as  large  in  proportioL 
to  its  size  as  is  the  human  eye.  GetoniiiLiiS 
has  an  eye  which  is  but  a  point  like  a 
pin's  head,  its  diameter  being  one  twer.r  • 
third  the  length  of  the  head,  or  less  tbi 
the  sixteenth  of  an  inch.  Eondeletia  k> 
no  trace  of  a  lateral  line,  that  gener. 
characteristic  of  fishes,  but  Getomimus  h" 
double  lateral  lines,  the  two  parallels  beii;: 
joined  here  and  there  by  bands  much  like 
the  ladder  tape  of  a  Venetian  blind.  Tne 
depths  from  which  these  strange  little  fis: 
have  been  taken  vary  from  1000  to  1K(' 
fathoms. 

As  an  instance  of  the  diversity  obtaiEini 
between  deep-sea  fish,  scarcely  any  speci- 
mens could  be  found  more  appropriate 
than  Simenchelys  and  EurypharjTix,  whose 
amazing  names  are  really  justified  by  the 
queerness  of  the  fish.  Simenchelys  abide? 
anywhere  from  one  to  five  hundred  fathoiLS 
down.  He  is  black,  a  dirty  black,  as  m 
most  of  the  deep-dwelUng  fish,  and  has  i 
comfortably  stout  body,  much  like  that  of  i 
stalwart  eel.  But  his  mouth  gives  grea- 
occasion  for  wonder  as  to  how  he  «: 
possibly  obtain  food  through  such  a  tiny 
opening.  It  is  the  most  insignificant  oritice 
imaginable,  comparable  only  (and  propor- 
tionately) to  a  hole  made  in  the  end  of  - 
sausage  with  a  flat  skewer.  But  preseniiy 
it  is  found  that  this  queer  fish  is  really  a 
sort  of  gigantic  leech.  He  attaches  him- 
self to  the  bodies  of  the  larger  fleshier  fi>r. 
such  as  the  halibut,  and  by  sheer  force  ci 
suction  and  boring  withal  works  his  raven- 
ous way  right  into  their  bodies,  at  wha: 
misery  to  his  involuntary  hosts  can  only  h^ 
imagined.  It  is  curious  and  instructive  to 
compare  him  with  Eurypharj'nx,  well  sur- 
named  Pelicanoides,  who,  with  a  bodv  like 
the  thong  of  a  stock-whip,  has  a  head  about 
thrice  its  body's  bulk,  and  jaws  opeiiin? 
exactly  like  the  mandibles  of  a  pelica::. 
This  amazing  mouth  splits  the  big  hea<i 
right  in  two  lengthways,  and  the  eyes  are 
situated  right  at  the  end  of  the  upper  jaw. 
looking  indeed  like  tiny  nostrils,  for  they 
are  mere  points.  Yet  for  all  its  fearsome 
appearance  this  is  evidently  one  of  the 
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fathu^o,  u„  „u  ecu  „.uc.  i^vut.., 
but  no  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw.  Its 
only  fins  are  a  pair  of  rudimentary  pectorals 
nith  the  gill-fibts  behind  them.  Aboat  four- 
teen inches  of  its  body  is  mainly  stomach, 
through  thewalls  of  which  transparent  organ 
may  be  seen  calmly  reposing  the  body  of  a 
large  fish  which  has  been  induced  to  take 
<ip  its  permanent  abode  there.  But  the  rest 
of  the  body,  four  feet  or  so,  is  like  a  whip- 
lash. In  the  specimen  before  me  there 
appears  to  be  one  fish  going  ahead  and 
another  going  astern,  two  heads  on  the 
same  body,  lor  the  head  of  the  swallowed 
fish  Beems  about  to  emerge  from  the  rear 
of  the  stomach  and  swim  away.  It  is  a 
^'ery  quaint  beast  indeed,  and  rejoices  or 
suffers  under  the  euphonious  epithet  of 
Sttceopharynx  flagellum. 


Alepisaurus  feros  is  the  name  given"  to  a 
fish  that  at  first  sight  is  not  at  all  unlike 
the  gigantic  mackerel  called  the  Sword-fish. 
Its  body  is  certainly  somewhat  slenderer, 
and  it  has  no  sword  protruding  from  its 
upper  jaw,  but  in  contour  of  body,  arrange- 
ment of  fins,  and  especially  the  huge  sail- 
like dorsal,  it  is  very  similar.  This  last 
extraordinary  member  is  like  the  upper 
third  of  a  circle,  cut  off  horizontally.  In 
the  centre  it  is  twice  as  high  as  the  body  is 
wide,  and  its  limits  fore  and  aft  are  from 
the  neck  to  a  few  inches  forward  of  the 
tail.  Its  head  is  ferocious -looking  enough 
to  justify  its  Latin  title,  even  if  its  fierce 
voracity  were  not  known  by  the  contents 
of  its  stomach,  one  having  been  found  with 
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twenty-seven  specimens  of  the  spiny  lump- 
fish  within  its  maw.  It  has  not  many  teeth, 
but  they  are  large  and  fang-like,  also  they 
point  backwards  into  the  mouth,  obviously 
to  prevent  the  wriggling  outwards  of  living 
prey.  Like  several  other  predatory  fish 
whose  attacks  are  characterised  by  swift 
directness,  this  creature  has  the  lower  jaw 
longer  than  the  upper,  reminding  one 
strongly  of  the  pike.  Altogether  A.  ferox 
is  an  elegant  warlike-looking  fish,  whose 
appearance  is  not  at  all  outri,  even  though 
it  does  frequent  great  depths.  Its  range  is 
very  great,  specimens  having  been  found  in 
the  North-Westem  Atlantic,  in  AustraUan 
seas,  and  in  the  Northern  Pacific.  But 
this  may  safely  be  predicated  of  nearly  all 
deep-sea  fishes,  the  temperature  below  a 
thousand  feet  being  everywhere  the  same, 
except  where  submarine  geysers  send  their 
boiling  waters  up  into  the  superincum- 
bent ocean.  And  as  the  composition  of 
the  ocean  waters  is  practicallv  the  same 
everywhere,  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred 
that  denizens  of  waters  below  the  fixed 
temperature  line  will  be  found  all  the 
watery  world  over  wherever  the  ocean  is 
deep  enough,  which,  indeed^  has  so  far 
proved  to  be  the  fact  wherever  the  number 
of  individuals  caught  admits  of  distinction 
of  habitat. 

The  chief  wonder  about  this  fish,  how- 
ever, is  its  extreme  fragility.  It  is  so 
brittle  that  handling  it  is  almost  an  im- 
possibility without  breaking  it.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  preserve  an  entire  specimen 
without  some  portion  of  its  fins  being 
damaged,  and  should  it  be  let  fall  it  would 
shiver  hke  glass.  Dr.  Giinther  says  that 
''  this  is  a  condition  consequent  upon  their 
withdrawal  from  the  pressure  of  the  water 
to  which  they  are  exposed  in  the  depths 
where  they  dwell.  When  within  the  limits 
of  their  natural  haunts  the  osseous,  muscular, 
and  fibrous  parts  of  the  body  will  have  that 
solidity  which  is  required  for  the  rapid  and 
powerful  movements  of  a  predatory  fish." 
This  is  indeed  a  curious  state  of  things, 
that  a  creature  too  fragile  to  endure  hand- 
ling at  the  surface  can  indulge  in  fierce, 
relentless  warfare  in  those  awful  depths 
where  pressures  are  so  great  as  to  force 
water  through  the  pores  of  cast  steel.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact,  for  some 
of  the  lightest  shells  known,  a  species  of 
Janthina,  more  like  a  soap-bubble  than  any- 
thing stronger,  have  been  dredged  up  from 
enormous  depths,  and  lying  upon  the 
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laboratory  table,  an  incautious  breath  has 
shattered  them.    I  judge  from  this  peculiar- 
ity on  the  part  of  deep-sea  fish  that  a  curious 
fish  often   found  after  very  cold  weather 
lying  upon  the  beaches  in  various  parts  of 
New  Zealand  must  be  a  deep-sea  fish.    It 
is  locally  called  a  frost-fish.     It  is  ven* 
long,  five  feet  or  so,  and  narrow,  only  about 
four  inches  wide  by  two  inches  thick.    I: 
has  a  very  large  mouth  and  quite  insignifi- 
cant  fins,   tail   included,   but    dorsal    fins 
running  the  whole    length    of    its    body. 
Lying  upon  the  beach  in  the  moonlight,  i: 
looks  like  a  riband  of  silver,  and  runniiu 
incautiously  up  to  one  once,  I  found  to  mj 
astonishment  that  as   I   lifted  it   by  t^e 
middle  it  broke  into  four  pieces  as  if  it  had 
been  a  bar  of  lightly-frozen  snow.     It  is  a 
fish  much  prized  by  New  Zealand  folk  for 
the  table,  but  it  is  never  caught  except 
when  it  gets  stranded  as  I  have  described. 
It  is  almost  if  not  quite  identical   with 
Benthodesmus    Atlanticus,    found    in  the 
stomach  of  a  halibut  caught  on  the  Grand 
Bank  of  Newfoundland,  also  in  the  West 
Indian  Seas,  South  Pacific,  and  coast  of 
Japan. 

A  fish  of  only  quasi  deep-sea  habits 
whose  name,  bestowed  by  naturalists, 
boasts  of  eleven  syllables,  Lopholatilus 
Chameeleonticeps,  was  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  an  object  of  deepest  interest 
and  discussion  among  that  hardy  and  mos: 
enterprising  class,  the  American  deep-water 
fishermen.  In  1879  it  is  recorded  that  the 
Wm.  F.  Hutchings,  while  setting  trawl- 
lines  for  cod  on  Nantucket  shoals,  caught 
several  hundred  specimens.  It  was  entirely 
unlike  anything  ever  known  in  American 
waters,  and  as  it  was  large,  averaging  three 
feet  long  by  ten  inches  high  and  four  inches 
through,  it  was  thought  and  hoped  that  a 
discovery  of  great  commercial  value  had 
been  made.  And  the  first  thing  done  was 
to  give  it  a  handy  name,  without  regard  to 
any  fitness  of  application.  So  it  was  called 
the  "  Tile-fish,"  from  the  fourth  syllable  of 
its  hybrid  Graeco-Latin  name,  Lopholatilus. 
Most  unusually.  Dr.  Goode,  who  describes 
it,  goes  into  something  very  like  a  rapture 
over  it,  even  to  the  length  of  using  super- 
latives. In  addition  to  the  usual  notes 
upon  structure,  etc.,  he  says : — **  The 
colours  are  very  beautiful,  and  in  general 
appearance  when  taken  from  the  water  it 
is  one  of  the  loveliest  fish  we  have  ever 
seen,  no  exception  being  made  in  favour  of 
the  brilliant  parrot-fish  or  angel-fish  of  the 
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West  Indian  coral  groves.  Back  bluish, 
^vith  a  green  tinge,  iridescent,  changing 
through  purplish-blue  and  bluish-grey  to 
rosy-white  below,  and  milky-white  towards 
the  median  line  of  the  belly.  Head  rosy, 
iridescent,  with  red  tints  most  abundant 
on  the  forehead,  blue  under  the  eyes,  cheeks 
fawn-coloured.  Throat  and  under-side  of 
the  head  pearly-white,  with  an  occasional 
tint  of  lemoD- yellow,  this  most  pronounced 
in  front  of  the  ventrals  and  on  the  anterior 
portion  of  ventral  fins.  Back  with  numer- 
ous macniations  of  bright  lemon  or  golden. 
Anal  fin  purplish,  with  blue  and  rose  tints, 
iridescent.  Margin  of  anal  fin  rich 
pui'pliah-blue,  iridescent  Uke  the  most 
beautiful  mother-of-pearl;  this  colour  per- 
vading more  or  less  the  whole  fin,  which 
has  targe  yellow  maculations.  The  lower 
border  is  rose-coloured  like  the  belly,  and 
the  base  of  the  fin  also  partakes  of  this 
general  hue.  Dashes  of  milk-white  on  the 
base  of  the  anal  fin  between  the  rays. 
Pectorals  sepia -coloured  with  rosy  and 
purplish  iridescence." 

There  is  not  really  much  wonder  that 
the  learned  doctor  should  go  in  for  word- 
painting  like  this,  especially  as  the  subject 


of  his  remarks 
is  beautiful  in 
fonn  as  well  as 
colour,  and 
nearly  all  the 
fishes  he  had 
hitherto  been 
describing    are 

black-leaden  grey  or  livid  toad-belly  white. 
But  apart  from  the  splendour  of  this  fish,  its 
brief  history  as  one  of  the  American  food 
fishes  is  a  marvellous  object-lesson  in  the 
climatic  influences  affecting  fish.  In  1879 
the  first  catch  of  a  large  number  was  reported 
as  noted  above,  and  throughout  the  years 
1880-82  the  governmental  fishery  vessels 
were  busy  esamining  the  sea  for  the  limits 
of  the  new  (?)  fishes"  feeding-ground  and 
experimenting  on  the  best  way  of  catching 
them.  But  early  in  1882  vessels  arriving 
at  the  North-Eastern  American  ports  re- 
ported passing  large  numbers  of  dead  or 
dying  fish  floating  over  an  area  of  many 
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miles,  of  which  the  majority  were  "Tile- 
fish."  It  very  soon  became  apparent  that 
an  awful  destruction  of  fish  had  taken  place, 
for  vessels  reported  having  sailed  through 
floating  fish  for  forty,  fifty,  and  sixty  miles. 
And  in  one  case  the  schooner  Navarino 
reported  having  sailed  for  150  miles  through 
waters  covered  from  horizon  to  horizon 
with  dead  and  dying  fish.  There  were  no 
signs  of  disease  on  the  victims  or  deadly 
parasites,  and  conjecture  was  busy  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  wholesale  destruction  of  a 
newly-discovered  and  valuable  food-fish; 
whether  submarine  volcanoes,  with  their 
concomitants  of  heat  and  poisonous  gases, 
or  a  sudden  fall  in  temperature,  was  re- 
sponsible. Finally,  through  the  researches 
of  Professor  Verrill,  it  was  decided  that 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  heavy  northerly 
gales  and  the  presence  of  much  coast  ice  in 
the  north,  the  normally  high  temperature  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  and  its  vicinity  had  been 
suddenly  lowered,  bringing  deafli  to  count- 
less millions  of  its  sensitive  inhabitants. 
And  this  theory  pressed  for  acceptance,  as 
there  had  been  no  indications  of  any 
submarine  volcanic  disturbances. 

So  complete  did  the  destruction  of  the 
tile-fish  appear  to  be,  that  a  chapter  was 
devoted  to  it  by  Mr.  Lucas  in  the  Eeport 
of  the  National  Museum  (Washington)  for 
1889,   on    "Animals    Eecently    Extinct." 
For  all   attempts   made    by  the   Fishery 
Commission  vessels  to  obtain  even  a  single 
specimen   were    fruitless.      But    in    1892 
several  specimens  were  obtained  in  its  old 
haunts,  from  a  depth  of  between  70  and 
80  fathoms  of   water,  thus  restoring  the 
tile-fish  to  its  place  on  the  list  of  existing 
fish  of  the  American  coasts,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  in  due  time  it  may  once  more  attain 
to  its  former  abundance.      In  concluding 
this  notice  of  the  tile-fish,  I  feel  that  an 
apology  is    due    to  him  for  classing  him 
at  all  under  the  heading  of  chimseras,  from 
which  category  his  beauty  both  of   form 
and  colour  should  certainly  keep  him  dis- 
tinct.    The  same  feeling  prevents  me  from 
going  into  details  concerning  the  halibut, 
various  sorts  of   flounders  and  soles,  and 
gurnards  also,  all  of  whom  are   found  in 
very  deep  waters,  but  are  none  of    them 
chimseras  in  any  sense.      It  seems  a  pity 
that  now  the  narrow  seas  have  been  so 
well  fished  for  soles  and  flat-fish  generally 
that  the  price  of  them  is  becoming   pro- 
hibitive, there  could  not  be  devised  some 
means   for  fishing    those   greater    depths, 
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in  which  it  seems  fairly  certain  huge  sup- 
plies of  them  are  to  be  found,  apparently 
awaiting  the  coming  of  usefulness  to  man- 
kind. 

From  the  foregoing  pages  many  very 
queer  fish  have  been  excluded  because  of 
their  trivial  size.  For  in  tiny  creatures 
both  of  land  and  sea  we  are  accustomed  to 
see  strange  developments  of  form  and 
colour,  and  they  excite  no  wonder.  If, 
however,  we  could  find  a  creature  as  large 
as  a  horse  developed  into  the  similitude  of, 
say,  an  ant,  or  a  bull  into  a  beetle,  our 
wonder  would  be  almost  beyond  bounds. 
For  this  reason  I  have  not  mentioned  the 
marvellous  genus  of  fishes  in  the  pro- 
fundities of  ocean  who  carry  their  own 
installations  of  electric  light  as  it  were. 
They  are  truly  amazing,  yet  not  more  so 
than  the  fire-fly  or  the  glow-worm,  and 
they  are  all  of  insignificant  size,  say  from 
four  to  six  inches  long.  There  is  just  this 
difl&culty  though  about  dealing  with  them ; 
it  may  very  well  be  that  the  larger  ones  are 
too  swift  and  too  wary  to  be  taken  in  the 
trawls  of  the  fish -commission  vessels.  They 
may  grow  in  those  unknown  depths  to  a  very 
great  size  for  all  we  know,  but  we  never 
see  them,  nor  does  it  appear  that  we  are 
ever  likely  to.  Unless  indeed  it  were  found 
possible  to  use  a  large  form  of  fish-trap,  a 
wicker  or  wire  contrivance,  into  which  fish 
of  quite  large  size  can  squeeze  their  way 
after  the  bait  it  contains  but  cannot  get 
back  again.  The  entrance  is  set  round 
with  long,  flexible,  sharp-pointed  wires 
directed  inwards  and  converging  to  a  very 
small  space.  The  fish,  however  sluggish, 
can  easily  squeeze  through,  but  if  he 
attempt  to  withdraw,  the  points  of  the 
wires  effectually  prevent  him. 

One  small  species  of  fish  I  feel  must 
not  be  neglected,  for  several  reasons.  I  say 
"one  species"  although  the  funny  creatures 
have  amazingly  differing  titles.  But  they 
all  look  very  much  alike,  are  all  a  kind  of 
angler  fish,  having  their  mouths  apparently 
cut  downward  into  the  head  from  the  top 
at  the  front,  and  possessing  a  long  spine 
protruding  from  the  back  of  the  neck,  with 
a  tassel  or  a  bulb  depending  from  the 
end  of  it,  which  is  either  a  lure  for  prey 
or  a  sensitive  organ  to  warn  the  owner 
when  buried  in  the  mud,  its  favourite  place, 
of  the  approach  of  a  victim.  The  type  is 
quite  familiar  to  readers  of  good  Natural 
Histories.  The  special  characteristics  oi 
this  fish,  however,  are  well  worth  noting. 
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First,   the  enormous  depths  at  wblcb   it     for  its  up-keep.     Of  course  its  colour  is  a 
lives,  a  specimen  having  been  brought  up      uniform  black. 

in  the  Challenger   trawl  from  a   depth  of  Liocetus    Murrayi   is   extremely   simitar 

nearly  15,000  feet.  And  in  this  case,  as  Man-  totbe  foregoing,  or  would  be  if  the  body, 
caliaa  Uraooscopus  is  eesentiaUy  bottom  apart  from  the  mouth,  had  not  apparently 
bsh,  there  could  have  been  no  possibibty  of  been  turned  round.  Briefly,  it  looks  as  if 
Melanocetus  bod  its  belly  on  its  back 
and  Liocetus  in  its  usual  position. 
These  few  selections  may  briefly  serve 


lower  }aw  is  vertical   iiKe  tne 
others,  but  when   open    it  droops 
below  a  right   angle — the   whole 
front  of  the  fish  is,  as  it  were,  opened  out. 
And  it  looks  exactly  as  if    the  back  of    its 
head  had  expanded  into  a  belly.     But  that 
useful  organ,  having  to  contain  very  often 
a  fish   much    larger   than    its  owner,  is  a 
loose  sac  attached  by  a  cord,  which  floats 
about  and  apparently   allows   its  contents 
to  escape  into  the  body  as  they  t 


cold,  but,  we  also  know,  a  world  teeming 
with  strange  life.  It  gives  only  just  a  subject 
picked  here  and  there  from  the  enormous 
mass  of  matter  available,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  really  is  to  that  matter 
what  the  latter  is  to  the  creatures  stilt 
roaming  in  their  sea-solitudes  unknown 
and,  save  for  one  another,  unmolested. 
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CHAPTER  X 

*' Round  our  restlessness,  His  Rest." 

"  Vemcr  Street,  London. 

*'Dear  Mr.  Hellard, 

"It  does  not  seem  a  long  while 
since  you  left  here,  but  there's  lots  of  things 
has  happened  in  a  month  which  I  take  the 
liberty  of  writing  to  inform  you,  seeing 
that  you  gave  me  your  address  at  the  Bank. 
Mrs.  Holland  and  Master  Gay  was  sur- 
prised to  find  you  had  gone,  but  they 
did  not  say  much,  though  the  child  fretted 
after  you  till  he  was  took  ill  with  a  cold  a 
few  days  back,  and  the  doctor  called  it 
something  of  the  lungs.  Maybe  if  you 
come  right  away  now,  you'd  see  him  alive, 
and  maybe  not — anyway,  if  you  want  to 
see  him  you  had  better  come. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"Mrs.  Pettigrew." 

Hellard  lifted  his  face,  white  and  pain- 
stricken,  from  the  letter.  What  he  had 
feared  had  come  to  pass,  and  he  was  work- 
ing out  his  own  punishment — the  sin  that 
he  had  committed  bringing  in  its  train 
sorrow  that  made  all  his  former  so-called 
enjoyment  meaningless. 

Gabriel — little  Gabriel  was  dying — the 
light  of  his  mother's  life  going  out  into 
silence — nay,  with  quivering  lips  he  told 
himself  that  the  child  must  be  dead  already, 
seeing  that  the  letter  was  dated  a  month 
back. 

He  had  been  drifting  aimlessly  on  sum- 
mer seas,  while  the  baby  that  he  loved  had 
been  struggling  for  life  with  every  painful 
breath  that  he  drew.  Mary  must  think  now 
that  he  cared  nothing  what  became  of  them 
both,  for  she  would  know  that  Mrs.  Pettigrew 
had  written,  and  she  would  think  that  he 
had  purposely  ignored  the  letter,  purposely 
intimating  that  his  lines  were  now  cast  in 
more  pleasant  places  and  that  the  past 
must  be  forgotten.  Then,  too,  she  would 
receive  the  letter  about  her  brother's  sad 
condition  just  at  the  moment  when  her 
heart  was  fullest  of  its  own  troubles,  and 
it  would  be  another  proof  of  his  un- 
worthiness. 
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He  had  not  been  many  hours  in  Malta, 
but  long  enough  to  receive  his  letters,  which 
Beddows  had  fetched  from  the  post-office. 
None  of  the  others  appeared  to  signify 
now,  as  he  pushed  them  aside,  for  they 
were  merely  notes  of  invitation  from  people 
who  were  beginning  to  remember  him  again 
— or  apphcations  for  money  from  that  class 
of  society  to  which  millionaires  are  always 
a  ready  prey. 

He  rose  and  paced  the  room  for  a  few 
moments  restlessly,  striving  to  calm  himself 
and  to  regard  the  matter  in  the  light  of  a  man 
of  common-sense.  Look  at  it  as  he  would, 
it  presented  but  one  possibility  to  him — the 
necessity  of  freeing  himself  from  an  intoler- 
able position.  He  weighed  everything  in 
the  balance  carefully,  and  calculated  his 
loss  and  his  gain.  This  fortune  bad  not 
made  him  happy,  in  spite  of  all  the  high 
hopes  raised  by  his  accession  to  it.  He 
had  imagined  that  the  possession  of  more 
money  than  he  could  spend  would  be 
enough  to  satisfy  his  wildest  dreams,  but 
beyond  those  first  few  days,  he  could  not 
now  recall  any  hour  absolutely  unclouded 
by  misgivings  in  the  six  weeks  of  his 
possession  of  Jabez  Hutton's  million.  He 
hated  the  thought  of  Lady  Cicely  Dan? 
and  her  relations.  He  had  seen  them  at 
their  worst,  at  a  moment  of  peril  when 
earthly  help  was  of  no  avail.  He  had  seen 
then  that  those  who  pin  their  faith  upon  the 
interest  of  the  world  have  no  support  in 
the  time  of  danger,  and  he  turned  to  the 
thought  of  Dorothy  Curtis,  and  from  her  lo 
Mary  Holland. 

He  was  going  back  to  her  and  to  little 
Gabriel.  He  ^vas  going  to  take  up  the  life 
of  poverty  again,  only  this  time  it  would 
be  a  life  of  high  hope  and  struggle  for 
success  that  would  so  surely  come  if  he 
sought  it  with  such  a  goal  in  view.  He 
would  tell  her  that 'he  loved  her,  confess 
ever}^ thing  to  her,  and  out  of  the  depths  of 
her  tenderness  she  would  forgive  him. 
Some  day  he  might  hope  to  make  her  his 
wife,  if  she  would  take  him  with  all  the 
knowledge  of  his  imperfections  fresh  upon 
her,  and  by  the  help  of  her  strong  courage 
he  would  be  able  to  rise  to  higher  things 
and  to  make  his  life  a  noble  one  of  work 
and  high  endeavour. 
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master's  face,  then  away  through  the  open 
window  into  the  sunbright  street,  up  which 
a  regiment  was  just  marching  with  tramp 
of  regular  feet. 

^*  Mr.  Hutton  has  been  very  good  to  me, 
sir ;  his  confidence  is  a  very  flattering  thing 
to  me,  and  to  the  best  of  my  belief  he  is 
still  in  Messina — I  believe  a  letter  there 
would  find  him." 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  since  we  are  in  a 
confidential  mood,  the  exact  history  of  your 
connexion  with  Mr.  Hutton  ?  I  might 
perhaps  understand  things  better." 

Then,  seeing  the  man  hesitate :  "I  may  as 
well  tell  you  that  I  have  determined  to 
return  Mr.  Hutton's  fortune  to  him — I 
cannot  even  wait  the  stipulated  six  months 
— it  has  been  a  mistake  from  beginning  to 
end,  my  taking  it." 

"  Have  you  considered  it  well,  sir  ?  Have 
you  thought  what  it  would  be  to  leave 
your  comforts,  and  to  know  that  for  the 
future  it  will  be  your  lot  to  consider  where 
the  next  shilling  is  to  come  from?  Is 
there  no  one  you  will  regret  with  whom 
you  have-  been  friendly  ?  " 

There  was  so  much  earnestness  in  the 
man's  voice  that  Hellard  forgot  to  be 
annoyed  with  the  freedom  of  his  address, 

"  I  regret  nothing.  I  have  considered  it 
all  well :  there  was  no  blessing  with  the 
money,  or  perhaps  I  took  it  in  a  way  that 
could  lead  to  no  good  results." 

"  Mr.  Hutton  will  say  '  Thank  God,' "  said 
Beddows  suddenly,  with  an  energy  totally 
unexpected. 

"  Mr.  Hutton  ?  He  will  be  disappointed 
— it  is  his  rdle  in  life  to  tempt  men  fike  me 
to  discontent — I  fancy  it  is  a  part  he  has 
played  before,  but  this  time  the  result  will 
be  different." 

"  You  are  vnrong,  sir — quite  wrong.  I 
have  known  Mr.  Hutton  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  He  made  my  acquaintance  in  a 
strange  way,  little  to  my  credit,  but  I  wall 
tell  it  to  you.  When  I  was  a  young  man 
I  was  in  his  uncle's  office,  and  I  got  with 
bad  companions  and  was  tempted  as  boys 
may  be.  I  took  to  taking  small  sums 
which  gradually  got  bigger,  for  the  men  I 
was  betting  wnth  incited  me  to  take  more 
and  more,  and  as  it  was  not  found  out  I  got 
bolder.  But  one  day  your  Mr.  Hutton 
came  to  me — he  had  been  looking  through 
the  books,  and  I  shall  never  forget  what  he 
said  or  how  he  looked,  for  my  father  had 
been  a  servant  of  the  firm  before  me.  We 
used  to  call  him  mad  Mr.  Joseph,  for  it  was 
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certain  that  he  had  a  crotchet  in  his  brain 
that  made  him  different  from  other  men, 
and  that  craze  began  about  the  money,  and 
some  people  said  it  was  a  part  of  the  curse. 
Well,  he  told  me  what  I  had  done  and  that 
he  had  found  it  out,  and  for  the  sake  of  my 
family  he  was  going  to  keep  me  only  on 
condition  that  I  became  his  servant,  and 
did  what  he  wished;  and  so  I  promised, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  he  has  always 
had  work  for  me  of  some  sort.  Some- 
times I  have  fancied  it  was  the  devil's 
work  when  I  helped  to  show  them  what 
money  could  do,  and  they  were  too  weak  to 
say  no ;  and  sometimes  I  have  known  that 
it  was  God's  work,  when  I  have  seen  others 
helped  and  strengthened  and  made  men 
again  when  he  had  put  heart  and  courage 
into  them." 

"  Then  am  I  not  the  first  man  who  has 
undergone  the  experiment  ?  " 

Beddows  shook  his  head.  "  Not  by  a 
long  way,  sir,  but  each  one  has  been  tried 
in  a  different  fashion.  You  will,  however, 
be  the  last  one,  for  Mr.  Hutton  has  vowed 
that  the  first  one  who  did  right  for  right's 
sake  would  lift  the  spell  off  the  money,  and 
it  should  go  to  found  a  hospital  for  incur- 
ables in  the  East  End  of  London." 

"  Have  I  to  sign  any  deed  renouncing 
the  money?  " 

"  No,  for  it  never  was  yours;  but  if  you 
will  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kent,  his  lawser. 
I  v^U  see  that  it  reaches  him — and  you 
were  to  give  me  your  bank  book  :  that  was 
all,  I  think." 

Stephen  held  out  his  keys.  "  Take  every- 
thing back  to  Mr.  Hutton,  pray,  Beddows. 
He  meant  well,  I  know,  but  it  has  nearly 
caused  me  to  make  shipwreck  of  mv 
life." 

He  hastily  wrote  a  short  line  to  the 
lawyer  acquainting  him  with  his  resolution, 
and  handed  it  to  the  valet.  "If  I  may 
keep  a  sum  sufficient  to  take  me  back  to 
England,  I  will  repay  Mr.  Hutton  as  soon 
as  it  is  in  my  power." 

"  Those  were  my  orders,  sir,"  returned 
Beddows  calmly.  "  Your  expenses  to 
London,  all  your  clothes  and  jewellery  and 
such  things  as  had  become  personal  pos- 
sessions. Oh  !  and  this  one  thing  more, 
sir,  to  be  given  you  at  this  moment,  but 
not  to  be  opened  till  you  are  in  your  own 
lodgings  in  Vemer  Street  again,  sir." 

He  handed  Stephen  a  letter  directed  in 
Hutton's  crabbed  handwriting,  and  sealed 
with  a  big  splash  of  wax. 
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"  I  was  to  beg  you  not  to  lose  it,  sir  ;  it 
is  very  important." 

**1  shall  not  lose  it,"  said  Hellard  im- 
patiently,  as  he  placed  the  letter  in  his 
pocket-book.     "  Of    course    you  will  now 
make  your  way  back  to  Mr.  Hutton,  and 
I  beg  you  to  tell  him  that  I  consider  his 
terms  most  generous,  and  thank  him  for 
his    good    intentions,  though    not   for  his 
temptation." 
*'  I  will  give  him  your  message,  sir." 
With   quick,   deft  hands  Beddows  was 
making  a  parcel  of    such  things  as  were 
to  be  returned  to  Mr.   Hutton,  and  before 
an  hour  was  over,  Stephen  found  that  all 
his  own  possessions  were  carefully  packed 
and  arranged,  and  his  funds  calculated  to 
the  utmost  penny,  while  his  late  valet  stood 
respectfully  in  the  corridor  outside  his  room 
to  take  leave  of  him. 

"I  understand  there  is  a  boat  leaving 
for  Sicily  to-night,  and  for  England  to- 
morrow morning,  sir.  Mr.  Hutton  will  be 
glad  to  see  me  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I 
understand  that  you  will  not  be  in  need  of 
my  further  services  ?  " 

m  

"  Very  well,  Beddows,  your  arrangements 
are  excellent.  I  shall  certainly  not  need  a 
valet  in  the  life  to  which  I  am  returning 
—in  fact,  there  will  be  hardly  means  to 
support  my  own  life  upon,  setting  aside 
yours  altogether." 
"Very  good,  sir." 

Beddows  neither  smiled  nor  commented 
on  the  remark,  and  it  seemed  to  Stephen  that 
he  was  quite  ready  to  return  to  his  em- 
ployer, and  to  take  up  hfe  again  with 
another  master  without  the  break  of  an 
instant. 

"  Beddows,  pray  take  this  letter  to  Mr. 
Hutton,"  said  Hellard  earnestly.  "  It  con- 
tains among  other  matters  the  history  of 
some  friends  of  mine  in  Taormina  who  are 
in  great  trouble.  I  am  sure  that  with  his 
usual  generosity  he  vnW  help  them." 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vesey  will  be  well  looked 
after,"  returned  the  valet.  '*  Their  history 
is  already  known  to  Mr.  Hutton." 

Hellard  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to 
express  the  curiosity  that  assailed  him  as 
to  how  the  history  of  the  Veseys  had 
become  public  property,  but  his  mind  was 
BO  exhausted  by  the  tumult  of  events 
through  which  he  had  recently  passed,  that 
he  made  no  comment  upon  the  matter. 

"1  am  unable  to  go  to  them,"  he  said 
after  a  pause.  "  I  must  return  to  London 
at  once.    Some  one  to  whom  I  am  much 


attached — a  little  child — is  very  ill ;  "  and 
with  a  brief  farewell  the  two  men  parted, 
having  been  brought  together  in  such  an 
extraordinary  fashion,  and  being  thus  parted 
after  perils  by  the  sea  that  might  have 
ended  disastrously  for  both  of  them  had 
the  yacht  been  a  smaller  vessel. 

Beddows  went  off  in  the  little  mail 
steamer,  bearing  with  him  Stephen's  letters 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  joy  he  was  about 
to  give  his  master,  whom  he  would  lay 
down  his  life  to  serve;  while  Hellard  turned 
back  to  the  last  few  hours  of  life  as  a 
miUionaire,  and  to  the  farewells  that  he 
was  compelled  to  get  through  before  he 
quitted  his  party. 

He  came  down  to  the  dining-room  an 
hour  later  and  found  every  one  at  dinner, 
dining  w^ith  the  window  wide  open,  for 
June  in  Malta  is  a  hot  month.  Miss 
Hadow  was  bitterly  complaining  of  the 
want  of  a  punkah,  and  Lady  Cicely  that 
the  tables  were  so  sparsely  filled  with 
guests ;  but  she  seemed  to  be  enjoying  the 
looks  of  interest  cast  at  their  party  as  it 
gradually  became  known  that  they  were 
the  sufferers  from  the  collision  off  the 
coast  of  Greece.  One  or  two  yachting 
men  had  come  up  to  sympathise  with 
Bobby  Vandaleur  and  to  inquire  eagerly 
as  to  the  exact  extent  of  damage,  amazed 
that  the  damage  should  have  been  above 
the  water-line,  surprised  at  a  seaman- 
ship that  had  succeeded  in  navigating  the 
crippled  vessel  to  harbour. 

"You  got  off  uncommonly  well,  sir," 
said  Colonel  Bix,  who  was  dining  at  the 
next  table.  "  Let  me  tell  you  that  in  my 
opinion  you  are  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world." 

"  The  secret  of  the  whole  thing  is  that 
both  vessels  were  going  dead  slow,"  said 
Vandaleur  delightedly ;  "  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  there  was  not  an  instant  of  panic 
— crew  and  passengers  behaved  magnifi- 
cently." 

He  glanced  round  the  table  as  if  to 
challenge  his  assertion,  and  Lady  Cicely, 
looking  up,  saw  that  Hellard  had  entered 
the  room,  and  their  eyes  met.  If  there  was 
shame  in  her  own  she  would  not  confess 
it,  but  began  to  talk  eagerly  to  Beaumont, 
her  next  neighbour,  as  to  the  possibility  of 
their  remaining  in  Malta  for  a  few  weeks  to 
enjoy  its  society. 

Stephen  ate  his  dinner  in  silence,  speak- 
ing only  when  compelled  to  answer  ques- 
tions.    He  was  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  who 
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^ees  everything  round  him  unreal,  and 
begins  to  fear  lest  he,  too,  is  but  the  shadowy 
substance  of  a  vision.  But  when  dinner 
T^as  over,  he  followed  the  others  up-stairs 
a»nd  found  the  opportunity  he  wished  for 
of  speaking  to  Lady  Cicely  alone.  He  had 
paid  her  some  attention,  encouraged  by 
lierself,  it  was  true,  but  he  wished  to  be 
absolutely  certain  that  he  had  done  her  no 
'wrong  in  winning  what  small  vestige  of  a 
lieart  she  might  possess.  He  was  not  a 
Arain  man,  but  she  had  pointedly  shown  her 
preference  for  him,  and  his  task  was  a 
difficult  one. 

"  I  have  something  to  tell  you.  Lady 
Cicely,"  he  said,  as  he  followed  her  into  the 
embrasure  of  the  long  window  where  he 
found  her  leaning  out,  watching  the  light 
and  movement  of  the  street  below.  His 
voice  was  agitated  and  she  looked  up  with 
a  becoming  blush,  for  she  told  herse&  that 
she  knew  what  he  was  about  to  say. 

"Oh,  please,  please,  Mr.  Hellard,  don't 

scorn  me    for  being  frightened  when  we 

were  shipwrecked,"  she   said,  putting  up 

her  hands  in  a  pretty  gesture  of  supplication. 

"  I  should  not  think  of  presuming  to  do 

so,"  he  said  gravely.     "  I  want  to  tell  you 

that  I  am  leaving  for  England  to-morrow." 

"  For  England !  "     Her  voice  was  hardly 

above  a  whisper.     "But  why?      We  are 

all  going  to  have  such  fun  here.     You  have 

had  no  bad  news — oh,  surely  you  are  not  in 

trouble— Stephen  ?  " 

"  The  worst  trouble,  to  your  thinking. 
I  have  lost  every  penny  of  my  fortune, 
and  stand  here  now  before  you — a  man  with 
exactly  one  pound  a  week  to  call  his  own." 
"  You  are  jesting  with  me  ?  " 
"  I  am  not  jesting  :  it  is  the  truth — and 
you  have  a  right,  through  our  old  friend- 
ship, to  know  the  truth." 

She  did  not  speak  while  he  explained 
to  her  in  quiet,  measured  accents  the  whole 
history  of  his  accession  to  fortune,  and  the 
chain  of  events  that  had  led  to  his  re- 
nouncing it  that  very  afternoon ;  only,  of 
Mary  Holland's  name  he  made  no  mention. 
When  he  had  ended  his  story  she  raised  her 
hand  and  brushed  a  stray  curl  of  her  hair 
aside,  then  said  deliberately : 

"  Mr.  Hellard,  you  are  either  a  madman 
or  a  very  foohsh  man,  if  what  you  tell  me 
is  true ;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  think 
still  you  are  trying  to  make  me  the  victim 
of  some  joke." 

"It  is  all  perfectly  true,"  he  repeated. 
"I   am  a  poor  man,  save  for  my  honour, 
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and  my  brain  and  strong  hands  to  work 
for  me." 

She  looked  at  him  with  cutting  contempt. 
"  Then  good-bye,  Mr.  Hellard,  for  we  shall 
never  meet  again." 

"  There  is  no  room  for  poor  men  in  your 
world.  Lady  Cicely?  I  was  taught  that 
very  lesson  by  you  in  London  not  so  very 
long  ago." 

"  Yes,  and  you  will  be  taught  it  again," 
she  replied.  "  For  to  have  a  colossal  for- 
tune in  your  possession  and  to  throw  it 
away  is  the  act  of  a  lunatic." 

"  I  had  rather  be  considered  that,  and 
know  in  my  own  heart  that  I  had  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of." 

"And  I  tell  you  that  every  moment  of 
your  life  you  will  regret  it.  I  tell  you  that 
friendship  is  a  myth,  and  honour  a " 

"  Stop,  Lady  Cicely,"  he  said  sternly : 
"you  have  no  right  to  use  those  words. 
Has  your  life  been  a  happy  one  in  its 
search  after  the  pleasures  of  the  world?  " 

"I  am  perfectly  happy,  Mr.  Hellard, 
thank  you.  Good-bye — for  it  will  be  a 
long  good-bye,  and  do  you  mind  telling 
Walter  Beaumont  that  I  want  to  speak  to 
him  ?  " 

She  turned  with  an  air  of  complete 
indifference  to  the  window,  and  Hellard, 
smarting  under  a  sense  of  mortification, 
delivered  her  message,  bade  farewell  to  the 
rest  of  his  party,  and  retired  to  his  room, 
for  he  was  making  an  early  start  next  day. 

When  he  was  alone,  he  knelt  down  by  the 
window,  and  looked  out  at  the  quiet  night. 

"  O  God,"  he  said,  "  teach  me  the  way 
to  live,  for  life  is  very  difficult ;  "  and  if  it 
was  a  simple  prayer,  yet  it  contained  the 
germ  of  all  that  is  necessary  for  our  daily 
Hfe. 

The  deep  blue  of  the  star-spangled  sky 
above  him,  the  distant  sound  of  a  militarv 
band  beating  tattoo  in  the  square,  all 
chimed  in  with  the  quiet  of  his  thoughts ; 
and  when  he  rose  at  last,  a  tear  had  fallen 
upon  his  hand,  and  lay  there  glittering  like 
a  star  of  hope  that  had  dropped  down  from 
heaven. 

CHAPTER    XI 

"The  end  crowns  all." 

"  Tl /rUWER  dear,  I  am  really  better  to- 

IVI      i^igbt,"  said  Gabriel  Holland,  as  he 

laid  his  shadowy  little  fingers  on 

his  mother's  hand. 

"  Of  course  you  are  better,  darhng.     Why, 
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there  is  quite  a  delicious  colour  in  your 
cheeks,  and  you  look  like  my  old  Gay  again, 
not  like  the  poor  little  boy  who  could  not 
breathe  or  move  without  pain  only  a  short 
time  ago." 

Mary  Holland  was  sitting  close  to  Gay's 
bed,  which  was  drawn  up  under  the  window. 
He  was  convalescent  now,  but  the  doctor 
said  that  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  he 
regained  his  strength  again  completely, 
and  he  had  ordered  change  of  air  and 
very  nourishing  food.  Mary  Holland  had 
received  the  doctor's  orders  with  a  quiet 
face,  knowing  not  at  all  where  the  funds 
were  coming  from  to  pay  for  the  beef-tea 
and  jellies  that  were  to  be  administered  so 
many  times  in  the  day.  But  she  had  a  few 
things  still  left  to  her  that  were  valuable, 
and  those  articles  of  jewellery  and  rare 
scraps  of  china  she  sold  and  converted  into 
strengthening  food  for  her  child.  She  was 
rewarded  by  seeing  the  colour  gradually 
creep  back  into  his  face  and  the  light  into 
his  eyes,  and  when  he  smiled  at  her,  she 
was  rewarded  for  all  her  sacrifice  as  mothers 
only  can  be. 

She  moved  now  and  sat  under  the  window 
with  the  light  upon  her  face.  She  loved  to 
feel  the  fresh  evening  breeze  creep  up  from 
across  the  sea  of  chimney-pots,  a  country 
breeze  from  the  fields  that  she  would  have 
given  a  great  deal  to  be  wandering  in  with 
Gabriel.  The  day  had  been  hot  and  op- 
pressive, as  a  June  day  can  sometimes  be, 
and  she  was  dispirited.  Her  voice  had 
suffered  with  all  her  exertion,  and  she  had 
missed  an  engagement  and  had  failed  to 
secure  another,  so  that  her  future  looked 
black,  although  she  had  not  given  way  to 
despair,  as  she  might  well  have  been  tempted 
to  do. 

When  Mrs.  Pettigrew  had  brought  up 
their  tea  that  very  day,  she  had  lingered 
a  little  with  the  excuse  of  arranging  the 
cloth  and  seeing  that  the  tea-cake  was 
to  Gabriel's  liking.  Then  she  had  said 
with  a  blunt  kindness  that  had  come 
with  refreshing  unexpectedness  to  Mrs. 
Holland — 

"I'm  thinking,  ma'am,  that  maybe  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  you  to  pay  me 
at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  and  I  can  assure 
you,  ma'am,  that  I  should  prefer  it ;  and  if 
there's  any  way  I  can  help  you,  you  have 
but  to  name  it,  my  dear,  if  you'll  excuse  the 
freedom,  for  I  love  the  child  as  if  he  was 
my  own." 

Mary  Holland  recognised  the  kindness 
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that  had  prompted  the  words,  and  she  rose 
with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Pettigrew,"  she  said. 
"  Believe  me,  I  shall  never  forget  what  you 
say,  and  if  I  need  help,  I  will  ask  yoc 
for  it." 

She  took  Mrs.  Pettigrew's  hard  hand  in 
her  own,  and  looked  at  her  with  tears  in 
her  pretty  eyes. 

"See,  Gay,"  she  said  when  they  were 
alone,  "what  a  lot  of  kindness  there  is 
in  the  world,  and  especiaUy  among  people 
who  are  not  rich.  You  must  never  forget 
my  dear,  how  good  our  friends  have  bees 
to  us." 

"  Except  Mr.  Hellard,"  said  Gay,  with  a 
movement  of  petulance.  ' '  He  wented  away 
without  saying  good-bye,  and  he  never  will 
tell  me  any  more  of  the  poem ;  and  though 
he  gave  me  the  horse,  yet  I'd  rather  havtr 
Mr.  Hellard,  wouldn't  you,  mummy  ?  " 

Mary  bent  over  her  work  to  hide  the  pain 
in  her  eyes,  but  she  was  loyal  to  the  core 
where  her  friends  were  concerned. 

"We  shall  see  Mr.  Hellard  again  some 
time,  Gay,  and — and  I  expect  he  will  finish 
your  poem  again  then." 

She  sat  thinking  about  Stephen  in  the 
waning  daylight.  She  had  had  his  letter 
from  Taormina  about  her  brother,  and  she 
had  spent  a  few  hours  in  grief  at  her  power- 
lessness  to  help  Grant.  She  had  written  to 
him  with  some  attempt  at  cheerfulness, 
trying  to  instil  courage  into  him.  Help 
would  come  some  day,  she  told  him,  and 
when  Gay  was  better,  she  would  strive  to 
find  some  way  of  rescuing  him  from  his 
difficulties :  and  this  was  the  problem  with 
which  she  was  struggling  to-night.  She 
had  had  so  many  sorrows  in  her  young  life 
that  the  distant  memory  of  Grant  was  not 
so  acute  a  sorrow  as  it  would  othenvise 
have  been.  But  "no  distance  breaks  the 
tie  of  blood — brothers  are  brothers  ever- 
more," and  she  could  recall  him  as  a  very 
loving  protector  who  had  seemed  so  much 
older  than  she  was  as  a  child,  and  who 
had  been  invariably  kind  and  gentle.  She 
suffered  so  much  in  her  suffering  that  she 
imagined  things  to  be  almost  worse  than 
they  really  were,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears  now  as  she  remembered  that  there 
was  a  little  child  to  suffer  too,  with  her 
parents. 

Presently  Gay  moved  restlessly,  and  it 
seemed  to  his  mother  that  his  thoughts 
were  taking  the  same  course  as  her  own 
that  night. 
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"When  Mr.  Hellard  wrote  that  letter, 
mmnmy,  was  he  stopping  with  Uncle  Grant 
and  little  Molly  ?  " 

**  No,  dear ;  oh  no :  he  had  only  seen 
them." 

Mary  had  the  pain  of  understanding  to 
the  full  that  Stephen  had  seen  the  trouble 
of  his  old  friends  and  had  passed  by  on  the 
other  side.  She  could  read  that  thought 
underlying  every  word  in  his  letter,  and  she 
knew  that  he  had  the  fullest  sense  of  his 
own  unworthiness  and  was  smarting  under 
the  realisation  of  it.  Gay  turned  the  con- 
versation now  with  the  sudden  delightful 
inconsequence  of  childhood. 

**  Why,  some  one   is  coming  into  Mr. 
Hellard's  room,  mummy.     I  can  hear  the 
scraping  of  boxes  coming  up-stairs.     Do 
look  out  and  see  who  it  is." 
Mary  shook  her  head. 
"  That  would  be  rude,  Gay." 
She  heard  the  sound  of  the  new  arrival 
with  a  sinking  heart.     No  one  had  taken 
Stephen's  room  up  to  now.     She  did  not 
even  think  that  any  one  had  applied  for  it, 
and  although  she  was  sorry  for  Mrs.  Petti- 
grew,  yet  she  was  thankful  that  no  one 
occupied  a  place  that  had  tender  memories 
for  her. 

She  had  only  his  presents  to  remember 
him  by,  and  the  bracelet  was  locked  away 
in  her  box,  ajid  the  cloak  still  in  its  wrap- 
pings lay  in  her  wardrobe.  She  would 
never  paxt  with  these,  but  she  could  never 
use  them,  since  they  were  an  outward  sign 
of  the  servitude  that  bound  Stephen  Hellard 
to  the  man  she  feared  and  dreaded.  They 
had  been  bought  with  Joseph  Hutton's 
money,  and  she  would  only  treasure  them 
for  the  thought  that  had  prompted  Stephen 
to  buy  them  for  her. 

She  could  not  endure  now  to  hear  the 
cab  stop  at  the  door,  and  the  sound  of  the 
carrying  up  of  trunks  to  the  room  above. 
She  would  have  to  get  used  to  the  presence 
of  strangers  in  the  days  to  come,  and 
gradually  become  accustomed  to  the  thought 
that  Stephen  had  forgotten  her  and  Gay, 
and  adopted  fresh  friends  and  fresh  interests. 
The  idea  must  be  a  pain  for  some  time,  but 
it  would  not  always  remain  so  acute  as  it 
was  to-night,  she  hoped. 

"One — two — three  boxes,  mummy.  Why, 
the  gentleman  must  have  lots  of  clothes," 
said  Gay,  with  revived  interest. 

"  Look  at  the  sunlight  up  the  wall,"  cried 
Mary  desperately;  "it  is  like  a  golden 
butterfly;"  and  she  moved  round  so  that 


Gay  could  not  see  her  face.  "  Shall  I  tell 
you  a  story  about  a  butterfly,  dear  ?  There 
was  once  one  who  got  very  tired  of  being 
a  brown,  common,  working  caterpillar,  and 
so  he  tried  and  he  tried  very  hard  till  he 
got  rolled  up  into  a  chrysalis,  and  by 
and  by,  after  he  had  been  asleep  a  long 

time " 

''After  he  had  been  asleep  a  long  time- 


quite  a  number  of  weeks,"  said  a  new  voice 
behind  her — "the  chrysalis  woke  up  and 
found  that  he  was  not  going  to  be  a  butterfly 
after  all — only  an  ordinary  working  cater- 
pillar again.  That  is  a  new  animal  poem. 
Gay — the  latest  and  the  last." 

It  was  Stephen  Hellard's  voice,  and  in 
its  thrilling  gravity  there  was  a  new  note 
that  Mary  had  never  heard  before.  Gabriel 
gave  a  cry  and  sprang  up  in  bed. 

"  Oh  I  dear  Mr.  Hellard !  "  he  cried,  "  I 
shall  be  quite  well  now  again,  'cause  you 
have  come  back — we  wanted  you  so  much, 
mother  and  me." 

He  gripped  Stephen  round  the  neck  with 
thin,  nervous  little  hands,  kissing  him  im- 
petuously, till  Hellard  put  him  down  VTith 
gentle  force. 

"  There,  there,  Uttle  Master  InvaHd,  we 
must  see  what  mother  says,  and  if  she  is 
glad  to  see  me." 

He  took  Mary  Holland's  hands  in  his, 
for  she  was  trembling  so  greatly  that  she 
seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  falling,  and  for 
the  moment  there  'Sjcas  no  one  in  the  room 
save  those  two. 

"Can  you  forgive,  Mary?"  he  said. 
"  Can  you  ever  forgive  the  defections  of  a 
few  weeks  ?  Will  a  whole  hfetime  of  love 
and  service  ever  blot  them  out  ?  " 

"I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  Stephen," 
she  said  very  low. 

"  I  have  come  back  to  you  and  Gabriel, 
Mary,  certain  of  myself  now.  I  could  have 
won  and  kept  the  Hutton  million  for  ever  if 
I  had  wished  it,  but  I  found  out  that  love  is 
the  best  thing  in  all  the  world,  because  God 
is  love." 

"  Yes,  Stephen." 

"Mary,  you  have  the  power  to  keep  me 
in  the  right  path  on  earth.  Will  you  trust 
yourself  with  me?  Will  you  be  my  vnfe, 
Mary,  and  let  me  work  for  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said  again,  and  this  time  her 
lips  were  so  near  his  own  that  he  kissed 
them,  sealing  their  betrothal  thus. 

There  was  so  much  to  talk  over,  so  much 
that  was  of  interest  to  all  three  of  them, 
that  it  was  late  before   Stephen   Hellard 
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rose  to  leave  the  two  people  be  loved  best  "  Oh !  Stephea,  my  dear,  my  dear,"  she 
on  earth.  said;  "  I  have  prayed  for  this,  and  God  has 

"  I  shall  be  in  my  old  room  for  a  short     answered  my  prayer." 
time,  Mary,"  he  aaid  cheerfully,  "  but  I  am         He  was  wondering  how  to  comfort  her 
going  to  search  the  whole  of  London  through     and  to  'bring  a  smile  to  Gay's  anxioos  face, 
for  work,  and  I  shall  not  rest  till  I  have     who  was  sore  distressed  to  see  his  brave 
found  it."  mother  in  trouble. 

He  looked  so  brave  and  strong  standing  "  Mummy  dear,  it  wouldn't  matter  cry- 

there,  that  Mary  laid  her  he^  on  his  ing  when  Mr,  Heilard  wasn't  coming 
shoulder  and  clung  to  him,  crying  a  little  back — but  now  everything  is  right 
for  sheer  joy  of  all  that  had  come  to  her.  again." 

"Spoken  like  ■ 
philosopher  Gay : 
and  that  reminds 
me  I  have  a  letter 
that  may  contain 
something  interest- 
ing for  u8  three. 
Mary,  this  letter 
was  handed  me  by 
Beddows  before  we 
parted.  It  was 
written  by  Mr. 
Hatton,  and  was 
not  to  be  opened 
:  till  I  was  in  my  old 

rooms  again,  but 
here  I  am  in  Vemer 
Street,  and  here 
goes  the  seal !  " 

He  opened  the 
envelope.  "  Don'i 
let  us  hope  too 
much,  dear,"  he 
said.  "It  will 
probably  only  be 
a  jeer  at  my  giving 
up  the  money  so 
soon," 
There  was  a  short 
^  letter     inside     the 

envelope,  and  a 
sheaf  of  bank-notes 
folded  very  small. 
Stephen  turned 
white,  and  Mary 
caught  them  from 
bis  hand,  counting 
them. 

"  Stephen,"  she 
cried  sharply, 
"there  are  ten  of 
them,  and  each  is 
for  a  thousand 
pounds  1  What 
does  it  mean  ?  " 

HARY  LAID   HER  HBAD   ON    UIS  SHOHLDEB,   CRn.VO   A   LITTLE  He        held      the 

poK  SHEER  jov  lottor  towards  her. 


striving  to  steady  his  sight  to  see  the  words 
olearly — 

•*  Deab  Stephen  Hellabd, 

**  As  I  believe  that  you  will  be  true 
to  yourself  and  your  own  heart,  I  write  this 
letter  for  Beddows  to  give  you  when  you 
come  to  your  right  mind.  You  may  use  this 
money — there  is  nothing  but  a  blessing  on 
it,  for  it  was  earned  honestly  by  me,  and  is 
the  surplus  amount  of  my  yearly  income 
that  I  do  not  require.  Take  it  with  my 
blessing.  It  is  my  wedding  present  to  you 
Tvhen  you  marry  the  woman  who  will  make 
you.  a  perfect  wife — I  mean  good  Mary 
Holland. 

"  When  you  read  this  letter,  you  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  have 
restored  my  faith  in  human  nature.  The 
Hospital  for  Incurables  will  bless  you,  and 
Hutton's  million  will  become  a  blessing 
instead  of  a  curse  to  mankind. 

"  Yours  affectly, 

"J.  D.  HUTTON." 

**  Mary !  "  cried  Stephen,  his  voice  broken 
with  emotion.     "  Mary,  is  it  all  true  ?  " 

He  looked  into  her  shining,  happy  eyes 
and  read  the  truth  there,  and  read  there 
also  the  assurance  that  she  loved  him  and 
thought  him  worthy  of  her  trust  in  spite 
of  everything  that  had  passed. 


There  was  a  quiet  wedding  in  a  neigh- 
bouring  church  before  many  weeks  were 
overjk^  and  those  who  were  present  at  it 
declared  that  never  had  a  couple  looked 
more  -thoroughly  happy  than  did  Stephen 
Hellard  and  his  wife  as  they  walked  arm 
in  arm  down  the  nave  and  out  through  the 
west  door,  with  Gay  clinging  to  his  mother's 
band.  Grant  Vesey  and  his  wife  were  there, 
for  Stephen  had  made  a  hurried  journey  to 
Taormina  directly  after  his  engagement 
to  Mary,  and  had  brought  them  back  to 
England  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Hutton, 
who  knew  the  best  way  of  dealing  with 
the  prejudices  of  the  country.  There  was 
present  also  an  Artillery  Sergeant-Major 
in  smart  blue  uniform,  whom  Gay  called 
Uncle  Bill,  and  there  was  much  planning 
and  conversation  as  to  some  arrangement 
that  was  to  be  entered  into  when  his  time 
in  his  Majesty's  Service  should  have  expired 


In  All  Time  of  Our  Wealth 

and  Ditcham  Barracks  should  know  him  no 
more,  by  which  he  and  Stephen  could  lay 
out  their  united  fortunes  to  the  best  account. 
And  there  was  present  also  Mr.  Kent,  the 
lawyer,  apparently  almost  indifferent  to 
the  happiness  of  his  friends,  but  in  reality 
struggling  with  an  emotion  that  threatened 
now  and  again  to  overwhelm  him.  Mr. 
Hutton  was  not  there,  and  Beddows  was 
absent  also,  for  Mr.  Hutton  had  laid  himself 
down  on  his  last  bed  of  sickness,  and  the 
man  whom  he  had  befriended  had  refused 
to  leave  him  even  for  a  few  hours. 

"  Jabez  Hutton's  million  has  done  a  good 
deal,  Beddows,"  said  the  invalid,  with  the 
ghost  of  a  smile,  as  the  day  drew  on,  "  but 
it  never  made  a  wedding  before,  nor  made 
two  souls  perfectly  happy.*' 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Beddows  gravely. 

"  And — Beddows — when  I  am  gone,  there 
will  be  a  nice  little  sum  for  you,  and  the 
rest  of  the  money  for  Mr.  Hellard.  He 
will  be  a  well-to-do  man  after  all.  He  will 
always  remember  in  the  Litany  every 
Sunday  the  suffrage — *In  all  time  of  our 
wealth,  good  Lord,  deliver  us,'  and  he  will 
thank  God  who  did  deliver  him." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Beddows  in  a  softer  tone. 


There  was  another  wedding  later  in  the 
year  that  did  not  attract  so  much  attention, 
for  it  was  the  wedding  of  Lady  Cicely  Dare 
and  her  cousin,  Captain  Walter  Beaumont. 
Miss  Hadow  was  much  annoyed  with  her 
niece  for  making  so  poor  a  marriage  when 
she  might  have  done  so  well  for  herself. 

"  My  dear  Cicely,"  she  moaned,  "  there 
is  Stephen  Hellard  a  rich  man,  or  at  least 
more  than  comfortably  off  now  that  that 
old  miser  is  dead,  and  you  failed  in  marry- 
ing him.  And  then  there  was  Bobby 
Vandaleur.  What  a  chance  you  had  there, 
and  only  fancy,  4ie  is  going  *to  marry  that 
stupid  little  Dorothy  Curtis  after  all  I  " 

But  every  heart  knows  its  own  secret, 
and  possibly  Lady  Cicely  Dare  had  only 
ended  as  so  many  people  do,  in  marrying 
the  man  she  had  always  really  loved. 

But  Stephen  Hellard  and  his  wife  are 
happy,  for  through  the  furnace  of  trial 
they  have  come  out  purified  and  ennobled, 
to  walk  together  up  the  valley  of  the 
world  that  leads  to  the  Eternal  Life 
beyond. 


THE   END 
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CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  FATHER  GERARD,  S.J.,  AND  THE  EDITOR 


IN  our  November  number,  1903,  p.  39, 
appeared  a  short  article  on  "Jesuit 
Morality."  In  that  article  we  stated 
that  an  offer  of  2000  gulden  had  been  made 
by  Chaplain  Dasbach  in  Germany  to  any 
one  who  would  prove  that  the  maxim  "  The 
end  justifies  the  means  "  is  found  in  Jesuit 
writings ;  that  this  challenge  had  been  taken 
up  by  Count  Hoensbroech,  an  ex-Jesuit, 
who  in  his  review,  the  Deutschland,  had 
given  long  quotations  from  official  Jesuit 
writings,  proving  that  the  maxim  is  taught, 
and  was  therefore  claiming  in  the  law 
courts  the  payment  of  the  money  by  the 
challenger. 

We  gave  some  of  these  quotations,  though 
not  by  any  means  the  worst.  They  prove, 
to  our  mind  conclusively,  that  the  authorita- 
tive Jesuit  teaching  is  that  *'  the  end  justifies 
the  means."  Or,  to  quote  Count  Hoens- 
broech's  paraphrase,  that  *^  Every  action, 
morally  objectionable  in  itself,  is  morally 
permissible  if  it  is  performed  in  order  to 
serve  as  means  to  the  attainment  of  a  good 
endr 

And  then,  after  giving  these  quotations, 
and  mentioning  that  there  were  others  too 
vile  to  be  reproduced  in  our  pages,  we 
quoted  Count  Hoensbroech's  words  : — 

"The  same  teaching,  with  the  same 
arguments  for  its  moral  lawfulness,  and 
with  the  same  'cases'  for  its  practical 
application,  with  constant  appeal  to  his 
predecessors  and  companions  of  the  same 
Order,  Laymann,  Castropalao,  Tamburini, 
is  found  in  the  writings  of  the  still  living 
*  German '  Jesuit,  Augustin  Lehmkuhl, 
whose  Moral  Theology,  in  nine  editions 
and  many  thousands  of  copies,  is  the 
foundation  of  instruction  in  moral  theology 
in  almost  all  the  seminaries  for  the  priest- 
hood in  the  Catholic  world."  (See  Lehm- 
kuhl, S.J.,  Theologia  moralis.  Vol.  I.,  p.  381 
et  seq,     Friburg,  1898,  ed.  9.) 

Early  in  November  we  received  the 
following  letter : — 

31,  Farm  Street, 
Berkeley  Square, 

London,    W, 
2.  xi.  03. 
My  dear  Sir, 

It  must  I  am  anre  be  an  unwelcome  surprise 
to  all  who  know  the  high  character  of  the  journal 
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you  conduct,  to  meet  with  such  an  article  aa  that 
which  appears  in  the  current  number  under  the 
title  *' Jesuit  Morality,"  and  to  find  it  fathered  bv 
the  Editor  himself.  That  the  idea  upon  which  :'i 
is  based  should  be  entertained  by  any  one  who  has 

tiven  any  attention  to  the  question,  I  should  ha^^e 
eemed  impossible,  and  if  you  care  to  glance  at  tbc 
little  pamphlet  which  I  herewith  enctose  yoa  vill 
see  my  reason  for  sarins  so.  I  can  only  add  th^* 
I  have  been  a  Jesuit  «>r  nearly  fifty  years,  ani 
neither  I  myself  nor  anv  other  I  ever  knew  wool: 
remain  in  the  order  for  nve  minutes,  if  its  principle^ 
bore  the  most  remote  resemblance  to  those  wits 
which  it  is  so  falsely  credited. 

As  to  the  particular  line  taken  by  Count  Hoen«- 
broech,  whicn  I  know  only  from  your  account,  i: 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  connexion  with  thr 
principle  of  the  ends  justifying  the  means.  Tt^t 
question  treated  in  the  extracts  cited  are  comiDOfl 
to  all  casuists,  not  by  any  means  peculiar  to 
Jesuits.  I  do  not  find  it  possible  to  verify  the 
references  as  they  stand  in  your  pages,  but  in  the 
case  of  Lehmkuhl,  whom  I  have  at  hand,  it  l« 
quite  clear  that  the  opinion  he  expresses  is  just  the 
opposite  of  what  readers  would  sather  from  the 
manner  in  which  his  name  is  introduced. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  faithfully, 

John  Gerard,  S.J. 

P.S.—l  have  marked  this  letter  "Private,"  as  I 
do  not  write  for  publication,  but  I  have  no  wish  t* 
prevent  its  use  by  you  in  any  way  you  may  wif^h 

To  that  letter  we  replied  as  follows  :— 

**  Tke  Leisure  Hour,** 

4,  £ouverU  Street^ 

LoTuhn^  E.C. 
Nov.  16,  1903. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Please  forgive  my  delay  in  answering  your 
letter  of  the  2nd  inst.  A  pressure  of  other  work 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  look  into  the  matter 
afresh  until  the  end  of  last  week. 

I  have  verified,  personally,  all  the  quotations 
given  by  Count  Hoensbroech  which  I  quoted  in  T^ 
Leisure  Hour,  with  the  exception  of  tne  short  one 
from  Escobar  (of  whose  works  I  have  only  heen 
able  to  consult  another  edition).  I  find  them  aU 
correct,  and  I  can  only  adhere  to  my  opinion  that 
they  warrant  the  conclusion  that  in  tne  view  of 
leading  Jesuit  writers,  "the  end  justifies  the 
means.** 


The  onl^  statement  which  you  specifically 
challenge  is  that  regarding  Lehmkuhl  H  voa 
refer  to  Lehmkuhl,  Theologia  moralis,  Lib.  H-i 
Div.  I.,  Cap.  III.,  Art.  IL,  §  L,  Punctum  11.,  yo" 
will  find  that  he  says — 

"Consulere  peccatum  quodcunque,  si  absolof* 
consulitur,  nunquam  licet ;  verum  aliquando  lice™^ 
ei,  qui  ad  majus  peccatum  determinatus  e^< 
consulere  sen  suadere  peccatum  minus.  l^^fT 
licebit  .  .  .  ei  qui  vult  adulterium  committere,  w 
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proponere  quod  fomicationem  perpetrare  via  sit 
gravius  peccatum  declinandi"  ^ 

If  this  does  not  plainly  teach  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means,  language  has  no  meaning,  as  I 
think  you  will  admit. 

May  I  add  that  I  do  not  quite  understand  vour 
postscript.  You  say  that  you  have  no  wish  to 
prevent  the  use  of  your  letter  hy  me  in  any  way  I 
may  wish,  and  yet  ^ou  mark  it  **  Private"  and  say 
that  you  do  not  write  for  puhlication. 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  pamphlet, 
which  I  /-ead  with  much  interest,  though  it  does 
not  seem  to  answer  the  quotations  I  have  ^iven. 
I  am  glad  to  note  your  own  personal  repudiation 
of  the  doctrine  in  question. 

I  am, 

Yours  faithfully, 
The  Editor. 

We  received  the  following  reply : — 

81,  Farm  Street^ 
Berkeley  Square, 
London^  W, 
17.  xi.  03. 

My  deab  Sir, 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  yesterday's 
date,  to  which  I  have  given  my  best  consideration, 
but  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  I 
altogether  fail  to  see  how  its  arguments  can  justify 
the  conclusion  to  which,  as  you  tell  me.  you  are 
resolved  to  adhere. 

(1)  How  can  it  possibly  be  said  that  the  point 
treated  by  Lehmkuhl  and  others  has  anything  to 
do  with  a  good  end  justifving  an  evil  means? 
Their  doctrine  is  based  wholly  on  the  assumption 
that  in  the  cases  which  they  discuss  the  lesser  sin 
ia  included  in  the  greater,  and  that,  by  indncine 
the  intending  offender  to  forego  the  latter  and 
restrict  himself  to  the  former,  they  are  merely 
subtracting  from,  not  adding  anything  to,  the 
criminality  of  his  deed.  As  to  the  application  of 
their  principle  to  particular  cases,  they  may  be 
wrong,  and  inasmuch  as  there  are  differences 
between  their  solutions,  some  of  them  must  be  so  ; 
but  that  the  principle  itself  is  a  sound  one  you  will 
not  find  it  easy  to  deny.  When,  for  example, 
Jndah  persuaded  his  brethren  to  sell  Joseph  into 
slavery,  instead  of  killing  him,  are  we  to  say  that 
he  acted  on  the  principle  that  the  end  justified  the 
means?  If  so  we  must  alter  the  meaning  of  our 
terms.  And  if  an-  intending  burglar  could  be 
induced  to  promise  that  he  would  not  shoot  his 
victim  m  case  of  resistance  in  a  vital  part,  but 
only  cripple  him  by  firing  at  his  legs,  what  should 
be  said  ?  This  is  precisdy  the  sort  of  case  which 
moralists  contemplate.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  they  write  jfor  the  instruction  of  priests  in 
the  confessional,  who  have  no  other  means  of 
interfering  to  prevent  a  crime,  except  such  persua- 
sion, being  bound  to  absolute  secrecy,  and  pre- 

^  '*  To  advise  any  sin  whatever,  if  the  advice  is 
absolutely  given,  is  never  lawful,  but  it  will 
sometimes  be  lawful  to  sulvise  or  to  persuade  him 
who  is  determined  on  the  greater  sin,  to  commit 
the  lesser  sin."  [Then  follows  the  statement  that  it 
will  therefore  be  lawful,  in  the  case  of  one  who 
wishes  te  commit  a  particular  sin  (which  is  men- 
tioned), to  propose  to  him  that  to  commit  another 
^n  (which  is  mentioued)  "may  be  a  way  of  avoid- 
ing the  graver  sin."] 


eluded  from  saying  anything  to  any  one  but  the 
penitent  who  mentions  his  intention. 

(2)  As  to  Lehmkuhl.  You  quote  his  words 
'*Consulere  peccatum  quodcunque,  si  absolute 
consulitur,  nunquam  licet ;  verum  aliquando  licebit 
ei,  qui  ad  majus  p^catum  determinatus  est, 
consulere  sen  suadere  peccatum  minus,"  etc.  Why, 
may  I  ask,  if  you  desire  fully  to  exhibit  his 
meaning,  do  you  not  add  his  words  immediately 
following — *'Quod  ut  rite  intelligatur,  animad* 
vertendum  est,  eum  qui  sic  agat  nulUUenus  optare 
nee  consulere  ut  peccetur,  sed  id  intendere,  ipsum 
consulere  ut  peccatuin  diminvatur,  seu  ut  iJter  svb 
Ula  eondUume  quod  absolute  nolU  a  peccando  desistere 
saltem  peccatum  diminu^U  "  ? 

(3)  All  this,  it  is  clear,  is  quite  wide  of  the 
mark,  being  something  quite  different  from  what 
is  understood  when  we  speak  of  the  doctrine  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means.  The  allegation  is  that 
Jesuits  hold  and  teach,  as  a  princi]^e  peculiarly 
their  own,  that  in  order  te  secure  a  good  end,  it  is 
lawful  to  commit  a  wicked  action.  Here,  the 
whole  question  is  of  diminishing  the  wickedness  of 
an  action  which  it  is  impossible  altogether  to 
prevent. 

(4)  Upon  what  principle  is  it  considered  legi- 
timate to  attribute  distinctively  to  Jesuite  a 
doctrine  which  is  common  to  all  Moral  Theologians? 
There  are  no  doctrines  in  Theology  peculiar  to 
Jesuit  writers,  and  there  are  none  regarding  which 
they  do  not  differ  amongst  themselves,  except  those 
upon  which  all  Theologians  are  agreed.  This  is 
sufficiently  plain  in  the  present  connexion  from 
the  very  passage  of  Lehmkuhl  which  you  quote. 

(5)  f'inally  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  express  my 
wonder  at  the  calm  manner  in  which  you  set  aside 
all  the  evidence  put  before  you  in  my  pamphlet 
which  you  have  read.  There  you  have  the  resulte 
of  a  full  examination  of  what  Jesuit  authors  teach, 
showing  that  they  all  without  exception  lay  it 
down  as  a  just  principle  that  the  goodness  of  the 
end  can  never  justify  the  employment  of  bad 
means.  This  you  quietly  ignore,  and  declare  that 
you  intend  to  go  on  holdinff  that  in  the  view  of 
such  writers  '*  The  end  justifies  the  means." 

I  am  sorry  that  my  letter  should  have  proved 
hard  to  understand  in  the  portion  to  which  you 
refer.  My  meaning  was  that  I  did  not  ask  you  to 
publish  it,  but  that  if  you  wished  to  do  so,  or  to 
refer  to  its  contente,  you  were  to  consider  yourself 
quite  at  liberty. 

Believe  me. 

Yours  faithfully, 

John  Gerard,  S.J. 

Our  reply  was  as  follows  : — 

**  The  Leisure  If  our" 
4,  Bouverie  Street, 

London,  B.C. 
Nov.  23,  1903. 
My  dear  Sir, 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the 
17th  inst.  and  for  making  it  clear  that  you  have  no 
objection  to  my  publishing  your  letter  of  the  2nd 
inst.  It  will  perhaps  be  desirable  to  publish  the 
whole  correspondence. 

Before  dealing  with  the  principal  subject  of  your 
last  letter,  may  I  say  that  I  am  sorry  you  should 
think  I  was  treating  your  own  pamphlet  with 
indifference.  What  I  simply  meant  was  that  if 
the    particular    quotations    I    gave    from    Jesuit 
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writers  diBtinctly  teach  that  **  the  end  juBtifies  the 
means,"  the  production  of  statements  to  the 
opposite  effect,  such  as  those  contained  in  your 
pamphlet,  does  not  alter  my  opinion  as  to  the 
meaning  of  such  quotations. 

As  to  my  quotation  from  Lehmkuhl,  I  notice 
that  you  defend  the  recommendation  by  a  con- 
fessor of  "*  »  *  *•  instead  of  "  ♦  *  ♦  *' on  two 
grounds. 

(1)  That  "*  *  *  "  is  a  lesser  sin;  that  the 
lesser  is  included  in  the  greater,  and  that  therefore 
to  advise  the  lesser  is  '*  subtracting  from,  not 
adding  to,  the  crimuiality  of  his  deed.' 

On  this  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  do  not  accept 
the  principle.  That  the  leaser  is  included  in  the 
greater  is  no  reason  for  counselling  a  man  to 
commit  any  sin  whatever.  Thus,  to  attain  a  good 
end,  i.e.  the  avoidance  of  "♦  ♦  ♦  ,"  the  con- 
fessor is  (according  to  Lehmkuhl)  to  recommend 
***  *  «  ."  This  is  surely  to  recommend  a 
means  bad  in  itself.  What  does  this  mean  if  not 
that  ''the  end  justifies  the  means" ? 

(2)  You  defend  the  recommendation  to  commit 
<( «  «  «  "  on  the  ground  of  the  determination 
of  the  intending  ofifender.  You  sav  it  is  the 
question  of  "diminishing  the  wickedness  of  an 
action  which  it  is  impossible  altogether  to  prevent," 
and  again  that  it  is  **  inducing  the  intending 
offender  to  forego  the  latter"  (the  greater  sin, 
*  •  ♦  )  *'and  restrict  himself  to  the  former" 
(the  lesser  sin,  «     ♦     «  ). 

I  absolutely  deny  the  right  of  a  Christian 
moralist  or  teacher  to  recommend  ***  *  «  " 
under  any  circumstances  whatever.  If  a  man  is 
determined  to  gratify  evil  passions,  the  responsi- 
bility must  rest  upon  himself.  But  surely  the 
Christian  teacher  should  point  out  to  him  the 
sufficiency  of  Divine  grace,  or,  in  the  words  of  St. 
Paul  on  this  very  sin,  that  ''there  hath  no 
temptation  taken  vou  but  such  as  man  can  bear ; 
but  God  is  faithful  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be 
tempted  above  that  ye  are  able  ;  but  will  with  the 
temptation  make  also  the  way  of  escape,  that  ye 
may  be  able  to  endure  it."  (1  Cor.  x.  13 :  Revised 
Version.) 

I  do  not  enter  upon  the  other  points  in  your 
letter,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  me  to  affect  the 
issue.  You  challenged  my  reference  to  Lehmkuhl 
in  TTie  Leisure  H(mr.  I  have  given  you  his  own 
words,  not  only  on  the  genenu  principle  but  on 
the  particular  application  of  it.  And  I  lay  stress 
upon  the  application,  because  it  shows  the  practical 
working  of  the  principle  in  life  and  conduct.  Just 
as  in  the  Indian  Codes  of  Law  the  specific  decisions 
are  given  along  with  the  general  enactments,  and 
"  the  illustrations,  being  of  equal  authority  with 
the  text,  serve  as  a  commentary  on  its  meaning 
and  as  a  guide  in  its  practical  application " 
(Pollock  :  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Partnership,  Third 
Ed.  1884,  Introd.  p.  viii),  so  here.  To  counsel 
"the  lesser  sin"  may  seem  plausible  in  the 
abstract ;  but  when  we  know  that  it  may  mean  to 
counsel  **  ♦  ♦  *  ,"  then  we  receive  an  important 
light  on  the  moral  possibilities  of  the  confessional 
and  of  Jesuit  teaching. 

I  am, 

Yours  faithfully, 

The  Editor. 

To  this  letter  Father  Gerard  replied  as 
follows : — 
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31,  Farm  Street, 
BerkeUff  Squart^ 
Londoti,  ff, 
24.  XL  03. 

Mt  dbab  Sib, 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter,  iim 
which  I  think  I  begin  to  see  how  you  have  read 
into  the  passages  you  quote  from  Catholic  morali.«L< 
a  meaning  which  I  must  confess  had  never  occantd 
to  me  as  possible. 

You  assume  that  what  Lehmkuhl  and  others, 
non-Jesuits  equally  with  Jesuits,  consider  lavfil 
is  to  "recommend^'  or  " counsel "  a  man  to  commit 
a  lesser  sin  (as  *  «  *  )  in  lieu  of  a  greater  las 
*  *  *  ).  That  is  to  say,  you  appear  to  uke 
for  granted  that  it  is  held  lawful  to  urge  or  more 
the  intending  sinner  to  commit  a  certain  offence  x 
order  that  he  may  not  commit  another,  as  oc- 
might  urge  a  young  spendthrift  to  spend  h 
money  on  pictures,  or  diamonds,  in  order  that  it 
might  not  spend  it  on  wine  and  women.  But  n  • 
one  having  any  practical  acquaintance  with  tLc 
teachings  of  Catholic  theology  could  for  a  momm 
imagine  any  such  meaning,  against  which,  more 
over,  Lehnikuhl  expressly  guards,  in  the  pissAst: 
to  which  I  called  your  attention  in  my  last  T" 
"recommend"  or  "counsel"  sin  of  any  kiuiL 
great  or  little,  would  be  impious  and  abominablr, 
and  no  moralist  ever  thousht  of  such  a  coarse 
They  deal  only  with  cases  m  which  the  offendtr 
can  be  nowise  hindered  from  committing  an  offeDie 
of  a  certain  character,  but  may  be  induced  v^ 
refrain  from  its  worst  excess ;  ana  to  make  restric- 
tion or  diminution  alone — subtraction,  as  I  have 
termed  it — can  any  efforts  be  direct-ed.  In  the 
passages  quoted  from  Lehmkuhl,  suadere  canoo: 
rightly  be  taken  as  meaning  to  **  recommend  "  >■: 
* '  counsel "  anything  more  than  such  abstention. 

You  seem  to  suppose  that  the  advice  would  tdkr 
some  such  form  as  this  :  "Don't  commit  the  greau: 
sin,  but  instead  go  and  commit  the  lesser."  M 
cording  to  the  teaching  which  you  condemn  r. 
could  amount  to  no  more  than  this — "  Well,  ily<^ 
are  resolved  to  give  yourself  to  Satan  and  indulge 
your  evil  passions,  at  least,  for  Heaven's  sake  don  t 
sacrifice  the  honour  and  happiness  of  otheif- 
there  are  unhappily  abundant  opportunities  c'f 
indulging  your  lusts  without  that.** 

You  rehearse  various  admirable  motives  which 
should  be  laid  before  the  sinner  to  induce  him  t<> 
desist.     But,   in  such  treatises  as  are  under  (iL« 
cussion,  it  is  taken  for  granted  as  a  matter  <>[ 
course  that  all  these  have  been  tried  in  vain.   It 
you  reply  that  there  is  no  mention  of  them  in  the 
passages  you  cite,  you  must  pardon  me  for  ob- 
serving that  this  vividly  illustrates  the  evil  that 
must  attend  the  practice  of  dipping  into  treatises 
of  the  kind,  and  confining  one's  attention  to  isolatefi 
paragraphs.     These  are  technical  works,  intende<i 
not  for  the  general  reader,    but  for  theologiw^ 
students,  who  go  steadily  and  carefully  througb 
them  from  beginning  to  end.     The  principle  that 
evil  may  not  be  done  that  good  may  come  of  it< 
that  sin  of  every  kind  is  the  one  ffreat  e>il  alwap 
and  everywhere   to  be  combated,   and  that  th*" 
object  to  DC  kept  ever  in  view  is  God's  honour  an<l 
the  salvation  of  souls — lies  on  the  very  threshoM 
of  such    studies,  and   is  assumed    as   an  axiom 
throughout.     To  repeat  it  formally  at  every  tarn 
would  be  useless  and  meaningless,  for  take  this 
away  and  the  whole  science  of  Moral  Theology 
must  cease  to  exist. 
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I  must  add  a  word  as  to  the  connexion  you  wish 
to  establish  between  the  doctrine  of  which  you 
speak  and  the  supposed  principle  that  '*the  end 
justifies  the  means."  That  principle  has  always 
hitherto  been  supposed  to  mean  that  for  such  an 
end  as  the  personal  advantage  of  the  actor,  or  of 
the  body,  especially  of  the  Church,  to  which  he 
belongs,  it  is  lawful  to  employ  a  means  plainly 
sLnfiil  in  itself.  But  in  the  instances  before  us,  the 
only  end  in  question  is  the  avoidance  of  9in.  No 
personal  or  ecclesiastical  benefit  is  ever  hinted  at. 
r^or  is  there  the  shadow  of  a  suggestion  that  one 
man  may  commit  a  lesser  sin  in  order  to  prevent 
Another  from  committing  a  greater.  Tne  one 
-question  is  whether  that  may  be  minimised  which 
cannot  be  hindered. 

You  seem  to  imply  that  what  is  worst  about 

this  doctrine  is  its  practical  application  in  life  and 

•conduct.     May  I  ask  whether  you  here  speak  from 

knowledge  or  from  inference  ?  Having  been  a  priest 

for  more  than  thirty  years,  I  have  never  come  across 

any  trace  of  such  application  in  connexion  with  the 

^idance  of  souls.    I  have,  however,  recently  heard 

of  an  example  elsewhere,  as  to  which  I  should  like 

to    know    your    verdict.      Some    years    ago,    on 

occasion  of  an  "Orange  and  Green"   tumult  at 

Liverpool,  the  ship-carpenters  turned  out  in  force 

armed    with   their   adzes.     The   police  being    in 

insufficient  force  to  keep  the  peace,  their  chief 

harangued   thi^  body,   pointed  out  that   if  they 

Went  into  the   fray  so  armed,   there  would    lie 

murders  and   subsequent  hangings,   and  advised 

them  to  exchange  their  adzes  for  cudgels,  and  be 

satisfied  with  breaking  their  opponents'  heads.    As 

thev  did. 

linally,  I  must  ask  you  once  more  on  what  score 
yon  feel  justified  in  describing,  as  you  persistently 
do,  this  teaching  as  peculiar  to  Jesuits,  which  they 
share  with  all  others  who  treat  the  same  question  ? 

I  remain, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 
John  Gebabd,  S.J. 

To  which  we  replied  in  the  following 
letter :  i 

**  Tha  Leisure  Ifour,*' 
4,  Bouverie  Street^ 

London^  E,C. 
Nov.  25,  1903. 
My  dkab  Sir, 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  yesterdaj-'s 
date.  You  will,  I  hope,  forgive  me  ii  I  do  not 
enter  into  all  the  questions  raised  in  it.  But  I 
may  remark — 

( 1 )  On  the  last  sentence  of  your  second  paragraph, 
that  *' abstention"  is  precisely  what  the  passages 
from  Lehmkuhl  do  not  recommend.  "  Restriction," 
"diminution,"  ** subtraction,"  to  use  your  own 
words  in  the  previous  sentence,  are  not  *  *  abstention, " 

(2)  On  your  fourth  paragraph,  that  if  "the 
principle  tnat  evil  may  not  be  done  that  good  may 
come  of  it  .  .  .  lies  on  the  very  threshold  of  such 
studies,"  then  the  quotations  from  Lehmkuhl  and 

1  For  obvious  reasons,  we  have  omitted,  for 
piLblicalvmt  the  words  describing  particular  sins. 
For  the  two  sins  mentioned  in  the  quotation  from 
Lehmkuhl,  we  have  substituted  throughout  the 
correspondence  asterisks  [*  *  ♦].  The  context 
will  show  in  each  case  whether  the  greater  sin  or 
the  lesser  is  alluded  to. 


the  other  writers  whom  I  quoted  are  in  absolute 
contradiction  to  that  principle. 

(3)  I  answer  the  question  in  your  fifth  paragraph 
by  saying  that  by  the  practical  application  I  mean 
the  recommendation  of  *     *     ♦to  avoid  ♦    *    * 

(4)  On  your  last  paragraph,  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  Protestant  theologian  who  recommends  theft 
from  a  rich  man  to  avoid  theft  from  a  poor  man  ; 
or  •  ♦  ♦  to  avoid  *  •  *  — (even  in  the  case 
of  persons  determined  on  these  sins) — the  actual 
advice  given  by  Jesuit  writers  in  at  least  two  of 
the  cases  I  quoted. 

Yours  very  faithfully. 

The  Editor. 

Father  Gerard  replied  as  follows : — 

31,  Farm  Street^ 
Berkeley  Square, 

London,  W, 
26.  xi.  03. 

My  dear  Sir, 

When  I  commenced  the  correspondence 
which,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  shall  now  close,  I 
did  not  doubt  that  you  would  be  ready  to  reconsider 
the  grave  charges  which  you  have  publicly  advanced 
affainst  a  well-known  body  of  men,  and  which  I 
felt  assured  were  prompted,  not  by  any  desire  to 
injure  those  whom  you  assailed,  but  rather  by  a 
misapprehension  of  certain  teachings  of  a  highly 
technical  character,  to  which  it  may  I  think  be 
presumed  without  offence  that  you  have  devoted 
no  special  attention. 

I  sincerely  regret  to  find  that  such  expectations 
are  far  from  l^ing  justified,  and  that  you  are 
content  to  reiterate  your  statements,  setting 
aside  as  requiring  no  answer  all  arguments  and 
observations  to  which  one  might  not  easily  be 
found.  You  have  never  taken  any  notice  of  the 
question  which  I  have  repeatedly  asked,  as  to  how 
you  feel  justified  in  attributing  specifically  to 
Jesuit  authors  a  doctrine  neither  devised  nor 
monopolised  by  them.  That  for  purposes  of  public 
controversy  the  prejudices  excited  by  the  name  of 
Jesuits  is  a  formidable  weapon,*  I  am  well  aware 
— but  beyond  this  point  I  can  imagine  no  excuse 
for  your  employment  of  it.  You  Imewise  persist 
in  speaking  of  authors  as  **  recommending,"  or 
teacning  others  to  '*  recommend,"  what  they 
declare  in  the  plainest  terms  may  never  be  recom- 
mended, and  support  your  contention  by  verbal 
arguments  which  I  should  style  quibbles,  were  I 
not  assured  that  you  have  wholly  failed  to  appre- 
hend the  sense  and  drift  of  the  authors  you  impugn. 
In  the  very  instance  on  which  you  chiefly  insist, 
it  is  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  **  abstention "  (from 
adulterium)  that  Lehmkuhl  or  other  moralists  hold 
it  lawful  positively  to  influence  a  man  towards 
another  course. 

What  is  more.  You  appear  to  assume  that  you 
must  understand  the  meaning  of  these  authors 
better  than  they  do  themselves.  On  the  strength 
of  the  interpretation  thus  put  upon  their  words, 
you  assume  as  a  matter  of  course  that  they 
flagrantly  contradict  themselves,  though  Catholics 
are  too  blind  to  notice  the  contradiction.  Ac- 
cording to  this  supposition,  after  solemnly  laying 
it  down  that  a  good  end  can  never  justify  a  wicked 
means,  Catholic  moralists  unanimously  proceed  to 
teach  that  it  can.  Such  a  supposition  can  be 
entertained  only  on  the  common  assumption  that 
Catholics  in  general  and  Jesuits  in  particular  are  at 
once  pretematurally  clever  and  incomparably  stupid. 
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It  should  certainly  appear  obvious  that  if  it  is 
really  desired  to  ascertain  how  teaching  such  as 
that  in  question  should  be  understood,  information 
should  be  sought  from  those  who  have  professionally 
studied  the  science  of  Moral  Theology,  with  a  view 
to  its  practical  application.  I  can  only  say  that 
having  shown  your  article  and  subsequeut  letters 
to  various  priests,  I  have  been  met  in  every 
instance  with  indignant  and  incredulous  astonish- 
ment that  any  one  should  so  transform  and  pervert 
the  meaning  of  what  seems  so  plain  and  obvious. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  but  ask  myself,  were  we 
to  make  a  c€ise  in  like  manner  against  opponents, 
what  a  splendid  opportunity  should  we  not  afford 
to  those  who  wished  to  declaim  against  Jesuit 
methods  of  controversy. 

I  am, 

Yours  faithfully, 

John  Gerard,  S.J. 

From  this  correspondence  and  our 
previous  article  the  following  points  are, 
we  think,  clearly  established, 

1.  That  the  statement  which  we  made 
about  Lehmkuhl,  and  which  was  challenged 
by  Father  Gerard,  is  borne  out  by  Lehm- 
kuhl's  own  words.     For 

2.  Lehmkuhl,  an  authoritative  modem 
German  Jesuit,  teaches  that  a  confessor 
may  advise  a  man  to  commit  a  lesser  sin 
in  order  to  avoid  the  greater.  He  regards 
this  as  diminishing  the  offence.  In  this 
Father  Gerard  agrees  with  him. 

3.  Lehmkuhl,  applying  his  general  prin- 
ciple, teaches  specifically  that  a  man  who 
is  bent  on  committing  «  «  «  may  be 
advised  and  even  perstiaded  {suadere)  to 
commit  *  *  «  .  And  Father  Gerard 
defends  him. 

4.  Thus,  to  achieve  a  good  end — viz.  the 
avoidance  of  *  •  *  —  Lehmkuhl  and 
Father  Gerard  defend  the  recommendation 
of  *  »  «  y  which  is  absolutely  sinful 
in  itself.  Is  not  this  to  teach  that  "the 
end  justifies  the  means  "  ?  Is  not  this  to 
encourage  sin? 

5.  We  showed  in  our  previous  article 
that  theft  was  also  encouraged  under  certain 
circumstances  (see  quotation  from  Escobar, 
Leisure  Hour,  November,  p.  39  at  foot). 

6.  It  will  be  observed  that  Father  Gerard 
speaks  in  his  second  letter  of  "an  action 
which  it  is  impossible  to  prevent " ;  and 
in  his  third  letter  of  "  cases  in  which  the 
offender  can  be  nowise  hindered  from  com- 
mitting an  offence  of  a  certain  character." 
This  supposed  necessity  is  really  Father 
Gerard's  whole  case.  But  it  is  an  assump- 
tion not  justified  by  the  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament. 

7.  Father  Gerard's  letters  bring  out  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  Confessional. 
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It  is  surely  contrary  to  national  well-bein 
and  public  safety  that  men  should  be 
allowed  to  be  privy  to  crimes  beforehand 
who  have  no  possibility  of  giving  warning 
to  those  likely  to  be  injured. 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  still  in  doubt  as 
to  the  practical  working  of  Jesuit  teaching, 
let  them  consider  the  following  qnotatdon 
from  Giiry,  which  we  mentioned  in  our 
previous  article,  but  did  not  venture  then 
to  quote.  The  challenge  of  Father  Gerand 
seems  to  us  to  make  its  quotation  necessary 
now.  It  is  on  the  question  of  l^'ing 
{mevdaciurri), 

"Anna,  cum adulterium  oommiaisset,  yiro  de  hoc  sii»- 
picanti  et  sciscitanti  respondit  prima  vice,  se  znatri- 
monium  non  fr^iase ;  secunda  vioe,  cum  jam  a  peccato 
faisset  absoluta,  respondit :  innocens  sum  a  tali  criiniD€. 
Tandem  tertta  vice,  adhuc  instante  viro,  adulterium 
penus  negavit  dixitque :  non  comroisi,  intelligendo  adnl- 
terium  tale  quod  tenear  revelare ;  seu  non  commit 
adulterium  tibi  revelandum.'' 

"  An  damnanda  Anna  ?  Li  triplici  memoraia  memo- 
rato  casu  Anna  a  mendacio  excusari  potest.  Etenim  : 
in  primo  casu  dicere  potuit  se  matrimonium  non  frtr- 
gisse,  siquidem  adhuc  subsistit.  In  secundo  casu  potuit- 
dicere,  se  innooentem  esse  ab  adulterii  crimine,8iquid£xa 
peracluk  confessione  et  recepta  absolutione,  ejus  eon- 
scientia  ab  iUo  non  amplius  gravabatur,  cum  certita- 
dinem  moralem  haberet,  illud  sibi  remisaum  fuiscBr. 
Imo  potuit  hoc  asserere  etiam  cum  juramento.  la 
tertio  casu  potuit  etiam  probabiliter  negare,  se  adul- 
terium oommisisse,  intelligendo  its,  ut  peccatum  marito 
revelare  deberet." 

(Giiry.  C<isus  conscientite.  Tom  I.,  pp.  280, 281.  Pari*, 
1864.  Brit.  Museum  press  mark  4061  c  26.  Hoest!' 
broech  quotes  from  the  Paris  edition  of  1691.) 

[The  substance  of  this  is  that  a  woman  who  ha$ 
been  unfaithful  is  justified  in  denying  to  her  husband 
her  unfaithfulness.  One  of  the  reasons  given  is  that 
"  her  confession  having  been  made  and  absolution  re- 
ceived, her  conscience  was  no  longer  burdened  with  it, 
since  she  had  a  moral  certainty  that  it  had  been  for- 
given her.'*  Therefore,  according  to  Gury  she  could 
assert,  even  with  an  oath,  that  she  was  innocent.] 

Was  it  any  wonder  that  we  said  that  there 
is  in  such  teaching  nothing  Christian  or 
evangelical  ?    It  is  all  unchristian,  immoral. 

And  what  a  light  is  thrown  not  only 
upon  the  teaching  of  the  Jesuits,  but  upon 
the  teaching  given  in  Boman  Catholic 
seminaries  generally,  where  Jesuit  test- 
books  such  as  Liguori  and  Lehmkuhl  are 
used.  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  with  such 
encouragement  of  lying,  theft,  fornication, 
the  confessional  is  looked  upon  as  full  of 
moral  danger? 

If  the  people  of  this  country  were  alive 
to  the  dangers  which  threaten  the  sanctity 
of  the  home,  the  purity  of  manhood  and 
womanhood,  through  such  teaching  and 
teachers,  something  would  assuredly  be 
done,  and  that  promptly,  to  resist  the 
growth  of  Jesuit  influence  in  England  to-day. 


Miss    Prissie 


BY   GRACE   PETTMAN 


NE — two — three — four. 
One— two— "  There 
was  a  sudden  stumble, 
and  a  jarring  discord. 
One  of  the  child's 
fingers  went  down 
heavily  upon  a  wrong 
key,  setting  the 
teacher's  nerves  quivering  painfully,  and 
her  monotonous  counting  came  to  an  abrupt 
end  for  a  moment.  The  child  at  the  piano 
had  no  ear  whatever  for  music,  and  to  her 
the  right  note  or  the  wrong  were  all  the 
same. 

"  One — two — three — four — "  once  more 
the  weary  voice  began  counting  patiently; 
and  slowly,  stumblingly,  the  small  pupil 
laboured  through  the  first  exercise  from 
"  Czerny's  101 " :  the  first  five  major 
scales,  and  a  simple — exceedingly  simple 
— anrangement  of  "  Belle  Mahone." 

At  last  the  lesson  was  over  for  the  day, 
and  it  was  a  question  whether  teacher  or 
pupil  was  the  most  relieved,  as  the  tattered 
yellow  music,  which  looked  as  if  it  had 
abeady  done  its  duty  for  more  than  one 
generation,  was  put  away. 

"  Good-afternoon,  Miss  Prissie  1  "  and  in 
a  moment  the  child  was  racing  down  the 
frosty  road,  in  the  twilight  of  a  winter's 
afternoon ;  the  door  she  had  banged  behind 
her  echoing  noisily  through  the  half-empty 
house. 

Miss  Prissie  closed  the  piano — worn  out, 
old,  and  out  of  tune ;  the  very  keys  faded 
to  a  deep  dingy  yellow. 

The  high  front,  with  its  panel  of  needle- 
work colourless  with  age,  spoke  of  by-gone 
days,  and  as  Miss  Prissie  for  a  moment 
clasped  her  hands  and  stood  gazing  at  it,  a 
vision  of  the  past  swept  over  her,  bringing 
ba«k  the  far-off  days  when  life  had  looked 
bright  and  full  of  hope.  The  piano  had  been 
a  birthday  gift  to  her  forty  years  ago— when 
she  was  a  blooming  maiden  of  seventeen. 
Ah,  that  time  seemed  very  far  away  now — 
back  in  the  long,  long  ago,  when  roses  had 
clustered  thick  and  fair  round  Miss  Prissie's 
hfe;  as  bright  and  plentiful,  it  seemed,  as 
the   twining    flowers    themselves    which 


smothered  the  walls  and  windows  of  the 
great  farmhouse  which  was  her  home. 

The  memory  of  it  all  seemed  more  like  a 
dream  sometimes,  rather  than  part  of  a  real 
live  past ;  the  contrast  of  those  bright  days 
with  the  dreary  present  was  so  great  that  it 
did  not  seem  as  if  that  past  could  ever  have 
belonged  to  her  life  at  all. 

Love  had  made  merry  music  in  Miss 
Prissie's  rose-covered  home  in  those  days — 
father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister ;  now 
all  were  gone.  In  the  old  village  church- 
yard, the  dying  leaves  dropped  in  a  shower 
of  crimson  and  russet-brown  upon  the  graves 
of  three  out  of  the  four ;  only  one  still  lived 
— existed,  rather,  for  in  the  old,  deep  sense 
of  love  and  joy  and  home,  she  too  was  gone ! 

Miss  Prissie's  mother  was  still  alive — if 
indeed  it  could  be  called  living, — she  was 
withered  and  old  and  feeble-minded,  as  simple 
as  the  children  in  her  daughter's  school ;  the 
small  folks  with  whom  she  loved  to  play^ 
and  anon  even  tried  to  teach,  though  little 
remained  in  her  own  memory  now  beyond 
"  twice  two  are  four."  Oh,  it  was  pitiful, 
so  pitiful ;  sometimes  Miss  Prissie  clasped 
her  hands  in  anguish  as  she  remembered 
the  lithe  bright  mistress  of  the  old  farm- 
house in  years  gone  by,  and  the  thought 
would  come,  though  the  daughter  crushed 
it  back  as  disloyal  and  even  wicked,  that  it 
had  been  better,  aye,  far  better,  that  her 
mother  also  had  slept  beneath  the  sobbing 
willows,  rather  than  have  lived  to  be  the 
wreck  she  was — a  woman  worn  and  decrepit, 
with  a  few  stray  curls  that  were  grizzled 
and  thin  and  grey,  and  the  mind  of  a 
harmless,  simple  child. 

Trouble  had  done  it,  sorrows  that  had 
come  to  her  in  years  gone  by ;  the  failure 
of  the  crops,  bad  debts,  and  a  time  of 
depression.  The  farmer  had  sunk  beneath 
the  load  first  of  all,  then  an  epidemic  which 
raged  in  the  low,  marsh  country  one  wet 
season  had  carried  off  the  son  and  daughter. 

Miss  Prissie,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  was 
left  alone,  to  face  the  world  with  a  mother 
dazed  and  enfeebled  by  the  shock,  only  to 
grow  worse  instead  of  better  as  the  days 
went  by. 

Like  many  a  lone  woman  of  middle  age 
left  suddenly  to  fight  life's  battles,  Miss 
Prissie    knew   not    which    way    to    turn. 
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Everything  was  sold  at  the  farm,  then,  with 
a  pitiful  little  wreck  of  their  belongings — 
scarce  enough  to  furnish  a  four-roomed 
cottage — Miss  Prissie  betook  herself  and 
her  mother  to  a  dreary  market  town.  There 
in  a  dull  by-street  of  tiny  houses,  all  pain- 
fully alike,  they  took  up  their  abode. 

Here  the  younger  woman  tried  to  open  a 
little  school.  She  had  received  a  fair  educa- 
tion for  those  days — a  smattering  of  French 
and  music,  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
usual  English  subjects.  She  could  write 
an  angular  hand,  play  "  The  Maiden's 
Prayer  "  and  "  The  Battle  of  Prague,"  and 
work  samplers  and  wool  screens  to  perfec- 
tion. Happily  for  Miss  Prissie,  there  were 
still  to  be  found  in  Middlestown  a  few 
parents  of  the  unenlightened  type,  who 
eschewed  school  boards,  and  preferred  what 
they  deemed  to  be  the  "gentility"  of  a 
"private"  school,  although  they  were  far 
from  wishing  to  pay  the  fees  of  a  high-class 
establishment  worthy  of  that  name. 

So  to  Miss  Prissie's  school  they  came ;  by 
ones  and  twos  at  first,  till  after  twelve 
months*  bitter  struggle,  the  numbers  in- 
creased, while  in  her  most  palmy  days 
she  had  counted  her  pupils  as  many  as 
twenty-four. 

So  for  nineteen  years  the  struggle  had 
gone  on ;  the  children's  school  pence  had 
kept  a  roof  over  their  heads  and  supplied 
them  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  while 
the  seven-and-sixa  quarter  which  two  or 
three  paid  for  music-lessons,  was  laid  care- 
fully aside  for  clothes,  or  any  items  that  the 
weekly  pence  did  not  cover. 

This  was  Friday  afternoon  ;  Miss  Prissie 
was  fifty-nine  now,  and  no  longer  felt  blithe 
and  young.  When  once  her  little  music 
pupil  had  departed,  she  sat  down  by  the 
tiny  parlour  fire,  too  utterly  exhausted  just 
then  to  set  about  preparing  tea. 

The  Christmas  holidays  would  begin  in 
another  week ;  but  Miss  Prissie  almost 
dreaded  vacations  in  spite  of  the  welcome 
rest,  for  Mondays  in  holiday-time  brought 
no  weekly  school  pence,  so  it  was  a  financial 
relief  when  the  children  came  back  again. 

How  long  could  the  struggle  go  on  ?  she 
wondered.  For  a  long  time  she  had  been 
pitifully,  painfully  fighting  against  circum- 
stances and  ill-health.  Sometimes  she  felt 
very  worn-out  and  incapable  of  teaching,  for 
Miss  Prissie  was  painfully  conscious  that  her 
best  efforts  fell  far  short  of  the  education 
and  training  the  children  received  at  the 
board  school,  where  the  head-mistress  was 
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reputed  to  be  one  of  the  cleverest  teachers 
of  the  day. 

One  or  two  of  her  pupils  had  left  the 
little  school  recently ;  only  fourteen  re- 
mained. Her  music-pupils  were  only  two, 
but  even  these  seemed  beyond  Miss  PrissieV 
strength  to  teach  after  school  hours  were 
over.  And,  as  if  in  strange  contradiction  to 
all  else,  her  aged  mother  seemed  to  be  mon: 
hale  and  hearty  than  she  had  been  for  years. 
With  that  wonderful  vitality  that  very  old 
people  often  show,  her  strength  of  body 
seemed  greater  as  her  power  of  mind  grew 
less ;  for  she  became  more  childish  every 
day. 

Possibly  she  might  linger  for  years,  ever 
outliving  Miss  Prissie  herself.  And  how 
were  these  two  lone,  helpless  women  to  t>r 
provided  for  when  the  £read  time  came  ;ii 
last  when  the  younger  could  work  no  longer  :* 
There  had  been  no  margin  of  income  left 
with  which  to  make  provision ;  no  old  age 
pension  scheme  had  come  Miss  Prissie's 
way. 

Alone  by  the  fireside  this  December  after- 
noon, she  just  dropped  on  her  knees  and 
her  lips  moved  voicelessly  for  a  moment : 
then  she  must  rise  and  take  up  her  duties 
once  again,  until 

A  sudden  peal  at  the  rusty  door-bell 
echoed  through  the  empty  hall.  Miss 
Prissie  started ;  visitors  were  rare,  especially 
so  late  on  a  winter's  afternoon.  Her  hean 
began  to  beat  with  hope.  Was  it  some 
mother,  come  to  arrange  about  her  children 
coming  to  the  school  ?  Miss  Prissie's 
breath  came  and  went  quickly,  as  she 
opened  the  door.  Two  ladies  stood  upon 
the  threshold ;  one  was  a  stranger,  the 
other  a  well-dressed,  well-to-do  buUders 
wife,  who  had  a  governess  at  home  for  her 
large  family  of  boys  and  girls,  and  was 
reputed  to  be  interested  in  the  education 
question,  in  fact,  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  local  school  board.  She  had  always 
treated  Miss  Prissie  with  such  marked  cold- 
ness, that  her  coming  as  a  visitor  took  the 
little  school-mistress  by  surprise,  and  quite 
threw  her  off  her  guard. 

"  Good-evening,"  said  Mrs.  Ward,  the 
builder's  wife,  a  trifle  abruptly;  "this  is 
my  friend  Miss  Westhaugh — Miss  Priscilla 
Gray.  I  suppose  you  often  have  visitors  to 
your  school,"  she  said,  speaking  hurriedly. 
"  it  is  so  old-established  that  you  of  course 
have  no  objection.  Miss  Westhaugh  knows 
Mrs.  Beeching,  whose  little  girl  is  one  of 
your  pupils.     She  naturally  wishes  to  see 
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the  little  child  at  school,  as  she  is — is 
interested  in  education.  We  will  come 
to-morrow  at  ten  ?  Thank  you,  I  felt  sure 
you  would  not  object ;  good-afternoon/'  and 
almost  before  Miss  I^issie  could  recover 
lierself  to  speak,  the  ladies  were  gone. 

She  had  been  too  utterly  taken  by  surprise 
to  refuse,  or,  in  fact,  collect  her  thoughts 
sufficiently  to  answer,  even  if  Mrs.  Ward 
had  given  her  a  chance  of  replying.  But 
now,  as  she  stood  upon  the  doorstep,  and 
watched  the  retreating  figures  in  half-dazed 
fashion,  a  sudden  awakening  came  to  her. 

What  had  she  done?     What  had  Mrs. 

Ward  asked,  and  taken   her  consent  for 

granted?     Visitors  coming  to  her  school, 

and    such  visitors?      Mrs,   Ward  was    a 

woman  to  be  dreaded,  if  she  took  it  in  her 

head   to  oppose   anything,  and  there  was 

something  in  Miss  Westhaugh's  keen  eyes 

and  intellectual  face  that  made  Miss  Prissie 

shrink  at  the  remembrance  of  her  own 

attempts  at  teaching.     What  would  these 

two  think  of  the  handful  of  children  seated 

round  an  old  deal  table,  in  the  up-stairs 

back  room  of  a  four-roomed  cottage,  with 

bare  floor,  and  bare  walls,  save  for  a  few 

prints    from    illustrated    papers,    and    an 

antiquated  map — so  old  as  to  be  positively 

misleading  ? 

A  sudden  impulse  seized  Miss  Prissie. 
Why  should  she  not  stay  up  all  night,  and 
prepare  the  parlour  for  lessons  on  the 
morrow,  just  for  once,  and  so  show  off  her 
school  to  the  best  advantage  ?  But  no — 
she  put  the  thought  resolutely  away ;  Miss 
Prissie  had  her  limitations,  but  she  was  too 
transparent  and  honest  to  transform  things 
in  the  slightest  degree  for  her  own  benefit, 
and  alter  her  school  routine  to  show  off  to 
better  advantage.  She  would  let  things 
stay  as  they  were,  cost  what  it  might.  She 
had  done  her  best,  that  was  all.  She  had 
striven  to  train  the  hearts  of  her  pupils ;  to 
teach  them  to  live  for  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, and  in  early  life  to  seek  the  love  of 
God.  If  in  imparting  head  knowledge  she 
was  woefully  behind  the  times,  none  was 
more  painfully  aware  of  it  than  Miss  Prissie 
herself. 

Tea  was  a  mere  pretence  that  night ;  the 
poor  little  school-mistress's  mind  was  in  a 
whirl. 

It  had  been  a  great  gain  to  her  school 
when  wee  Mabel  Beeching  had  been  entered 
as  a  pupil.  Her  father  was  only  a  clerk,  it 
is  true,  but  they  lived  in  a  superior  part  of 
Middlestown,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  his 


wife's  connexions  were  very  much  higher 
than  his  own. 

And  Miss  Westhaugh  was  a  friend  of 
hers !  Poor  Miss  Prissie's  heart  sank 
for  fear  lest  the  visit  might  result  in  the 
loss  of  her  little  pupil. 

Not  a  wink  of  sleep  came  to  Miss  Prissie's 
tired  eyelids  that  night.  She  tossed  to  and 
fro  wearily,  and  her  brain  seemed  on  fire. 
With  a  gnawing  feeling  of  dismay  in  her 
heart,  she  remembered  blotted  copies,  weak- 
ness in  mental  arithmetic,  and  individual 
failings  on  the  part  of  her  pupils ;  for,  as 
might  be  expected,  several  of  the  children 
had  been  sent  to  her  because  their  lack  of 
brightness,  and  inability  to  hold  their  own, 
had  unfitted  them  to  mix  with  numbers  in 
a  public  school. 

Poor  Miss  Prissie  !  Her  head  ached,  and 
her  eyes  seemed  dim,  as  she  rose  in  the  grey 
semi-darkness  of  that  December  morning, 
hoping  against  hope  that  her  old  mother 
would  sleep  on  for  a  time — even  until  the 
visitors  had  gone. 

Silently  she  went  about  her  household 
duties,  and  then  at  nine  o'clock  gathered 
the  children  round  her  to  commence  the 
work  of  school. 

The  scripture  lesson  should  not  be  put 
off  till  the  visitors  came  ;  to  Miss  Prissie  this 
was  the  best  part  of  all  the  day,  too  sacred 
for  strange  eyes  and  ears.  For  half-an-hour 
Miss  Prissie  held  the  small  people  spell- 
bound, as  verse  by  verse  she  made  an  old 
Bible-story  live  before  them,  and  then  drew 
simple,  searching  lessons  from  it,  to  fit  into 
children's  hearts  and  lives. 

Any  one  who  had  seen  her  face  then — 
glowing,  eager,  almost  young  again  in  her 
deep,  earnestness,  would  have  formed  a 
different  estimate  of  Miss  Prissie's  teaching. 
The  keen  interest  of  the  boys  and  girls 
during  that  half-hour,  showed  that  the 
lesson  was  taking  deep  root  in  fertile  soil ; 
she  was  doing  a  work  in  some  young  hearts 
that  would  stand  the  test  of  Eternity. 

But  when  the  Bibles  were  put  away.  Miss 
Prissie's  tremors  came  back  again.  There 
was  only  time  to  hear  a  couple  of  recitations 
and  let  the  children  sing  one  piece,  then, 
fully  ten  minutes  before  the  time  appointed, 
there  came  a  sharp  clang  at  the  bell,  and 
turning  hot  and  cold  all  over,  Miss  Prissie 
went  to  let  the  visitors  in. 

Miss  Westhaugh  looked  more  dignified 
than  ever,  and  her  keen  eye  took  in  every 
detail  as  she  entered  the  little  cottage.  The 
passage-floor    was    bare,    and    plentifully 
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marked  with  muddy  tracks  after  the  morn- 
ing's thaw ;  here  and  there  patches  had 
been  torn  off  the  wall-paper  and  the  plaster 
was  only  too  evident  underneath.  The 
landlord  would  do  nothing,  and  Miss  Prissie 
had  not  a  penny  to  spend  for  repairis.  She 
was  painfully  conscious  of  the  ladies'  critical 
glances,  as  she  followed  them  into  the 
parlour. 

"I  thought  you  would  like  to  see  the 
prizes  they  have  won,"  she  ventured 
timidly. 

"  Prizes,  what  prizes  ?  "  said  Miss  West- 
haugh  sharply,  glancing  at  a  pile  of  strongly- 
bound  Bibles  on  the  table ;  "  these  "  ? 

"  Yes,  given  by  a  Scripture  Society  for 
learning  verses  and  answering  questions/* 

"  Oh  1 " 

The  monosyllable  meant  volumes,  and 
Miss  Westhaugh  turned  away  as  if  such 
prizes  counted  for  very  Httle  in  her  estima- 
tion. 

**  Miss  Westhaugh  is  used  to  University 
exams,  and  prizes;  and  they  need  earning!" 
said  Mrs.  Ward,  rather  quenchingly. 
** Where  is  the  school-room?" 

"Up-stairs,"  said  Miss  Prissie,  leading 
the  way  with  a  sinking  heart,  conscious  of 
a  distinct  grunt  of  disapproval  behind  her. 

The  children  rose  as  the  visitors  entered, 
but  the  two  ladies  only  gave  a  careless  nod, 
and  glanced  roimd  the  room;  then  Miss 
Westhaugh  sniffed  significantly. 

A  tall,  delicate-looking  boy  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table ;  Mrs,  Ward  went  up  to 
him  at  once. 

"  Philip  Wilson  ! "  she  said  in  surprise, 
"  you  here  ?  His  father  is  my  husband's 
foreman,"  she  explained  to  her  friend. 
"  What  are  you  doing  ?  Large-hand  copies 
and  long  division  ?  Why,  you  ought  to  be 
in  decimals,  and  write  a  vertical  hand  at 
your  age.  You  would  have  been  in  the 
seventh  standard  at  the  board  school  by 
now." 

The  boy's  dark  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
his  face  grew  a  shade  paler  than  before. 

"  He  was  too  delicate — he  came  from  the 
board  school  here,"  explained  Miss  Prissie. 
But  Mrs.  Ward  took  no  notice ;  Miss  West- 
haugh was  calling  her  attention  to  little 
Mabel  Beeching's  slate  and  copy-book,  and 
the  look  that  passed  between  the  ladies 
said  more  than  any  words  would  have 
done. 

As  if  to  make  matters  worse.  Miss  Prissie's 
old  mother  entered  the  room  at  that  moment, 
and  somehow  her  childish  brain  seemed  to 
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grasp  the  situation.  Her  faded  eyes  beam^ 
with  deUght  at  the  sight  of  the  children  on 
whom  she  doted,  especially  pleased  that  her 
little  favourite,  golden-haired  Mabel,  was 
the  object  of  the  visitors'  interest.  Anxioiis 
to  show  off  the  little  one's  prowess,  the  poor 
old  soul  beckoned  Mabel  from  her  seat,  and 
before  Miss  Prissie  could  prevent  her,  she 
commenced  in  monotonous  tone — 

"  Twice  one  ?  " 

"  Two." 

"  Twice  two  ?  " 

"  Four." 

"  Good  girl !     Twice  three  ?  " 

"  Bight." 

"  No,  no,  dear." 

"  Seven." 

The  visitors  were  watching  in  eloquent 
silence ;  Miss  Prissie  felt  like  crying. 
Struggling  to  regain  her  self-command  she 
called — 

"Stand!" 

The  children  rose  obediently,  then  she 
started  a  simple  childish  ballad,  afterwards 
the  words  of  a  hymn. 

But  the  children's  voices  failed  sadly  to 
blend  in  harmony.  Miss  Prissie's  own  ear 
was  defective,  and  she  had  no  instrument 
up-stairs.  Instead  of  singing  the  air,  tvTo 
or  three  of  the  elder  children  carried  on  the 
words  on  a  sort  of  monotonous  under-note 
the  object  of  which  was  hard  to  tell,  althoug: 
the  discord  was  painful  sometimes. 

"Some  one  will  enter  the  pearly  gat-e, 

By  and  by." 

Miss  Prissie's  pupils  struggled  through 
the  first  verse  somehow ;  then,  as  if  put 
suddenly  on  her  mettle,  the  little  teacher 
called,  "  Next  verse :  a  little  stronger,  you 
altos  there ! "  at  the  same  time  indicating 
with  her  cane  the  four  elder  children. 

Mrs.  Ward,  who  was  really  musical 
evidently  had  some  difficulty  to  keep  from 
laughing :  Miss  Westhaugh  simply  gave  a 
horrified  stare,  which  deepened  into  amaze- 
ment when  the  small  pupils  followed  the 
hymn-tune  with 

"  Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star. 
How  I  wonder  what  you  are ! " 

accompanjring  the  words  with  queer  little 
gestures  and  pointings  of  the  fore-finger 
that  were  quite  original,  and  not  to  be  found 
in  connexion  with  any  ordinary  action 
song. 

Somehow  Miss  Prissie  seemed  to  feel  her 
visitors'  thoughts  at  that  moment;  never  had 
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it  struck  the  well-meaning  little  spinster 
herself  until  that  identical  moment,  but  it 
really  did  seem  incongruous,  for  fair-sized 
boys  and  girls  to  be  singing  anything  so 
utterly  babyish. 

So  Miss  Prissie  stopped  "Twinkle, 
twinkle,"  and  called  Philip  Wilson  out  to 
recite.     He  started  immediately — 

"The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck 
Whence  all  but  he  had  fled." 

After  enduring  a  couple  of  verses  in  sing- 
song style,  relating  to  Casablanca's  precocity 
and  vain  heroism,  the  ladies  turned  to  go. 

"Thank  you.  Miss  Prissie,  we  will  not 
trouble  you  any  further:  we  have  heard 
quite  enough.  Good-morning,"  and  they 
passed  down  the  stairs  and  out  into  the 
street  without  turning  their  heads. 

Miss  Prissie  followed  them  to  the  door, 
watching  them  wistfully,  as  they  went  down 
the  street.  When  once  they  were  out  of 
ear-shot,  she  noticed  they  commenced  talk- 
ing in  rapid,  decided  tones.  Oh,  what  would 
she  not  have  given  to  have  known  what 
they  were  saying  I  If  only  they  had  been 
honest  enough  to  express  their  opinions  to 
her  openly.  As  she  watched  them,  a  faint 
sound  reached  her  ears ;  both  Mrs.  Ward 
and  Miss  Westhaugh  were  too  careful  to 
express  their  emotions  very  audibly  in  the 
streets,  nevertheless,  the  unmistakable  echo 
of  a  little  derisive  laugh  fell  upon  the 
troubled  ears  of  the  school-mistress  in  the 
doorway. 

Then  suddenly,  with  an  awful  stinging 
conviction  that  Miss  Prissie  would  feel  in 
her  heart  to  her  dying  day,  the  truth  seemed 
crushed  ruthlessly  into  her  very  soul — they 
were  laughing  at  her  1 

Yes,  at  her,  and  at  her  little  school,  which 
had  been  the  one  object  of  her  life,  the  one 
thing  for  which  she  had  lived  and  toiled 
and  striven,  until  it  had  become  the  very 
essential  part  of  her  existence. 

Well,  she  had  done  her  best,  her  very 
best,  to  keep  her  feeble-minded  mother 
and  herself  from  the  dreaded  alternatives 
of  starvation  and  the  workhouse,  and  to 
train  her  children  to  live  God-fearing,  useful 
lives.  Her  brain  had  well-nigh  reeled  some- 
times, as  she  heard  of  the  wonderful  attain- 
ments of  children  the  same  age  in  other 
schools,  and  how  some,  when  they  left,  had 
climbed  step  by  step  in  higher  education, 
winning  positions  and  fame,  that  seemed 
to  her  marvellous  indeed. 
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Not  one  of  her  boys  had  ever  won  & 
scholarship;  none  of  her  girls  had  ever 
possessed  a  solitary  certificate.  Still,  up- 
stairs, Miss  Prissie  had  something  she  valuei 
more — just  a  bundle  of  letters,  read  and  re- 
read by  her  tired  eyes  in  spite  of  failing  sight, 
but  never  exhibited  in  vainglory  to  anybody 
else.  Letters  from  her  old  boys  and  girls, 
now  men  and  women,  living  humble,  useful 
lives.  Yes,  as  far  as  she  knew,  only  one  c: 
Miss  Prissie's  old  scholars  had  ever  turrbi 
out  absolutely  worthless — in  such  fashicn 
as  to  make  her  ashamed,  and  that  one  had 
been  her  worst  boy  twelve  years  ago — ^Davii 
Dyall.  After  several  attempts  to  learn  : 
trade,  he  had  finally  run  away  from  hon. 
and  enlisted  as  a  soldier.  His  parents  werr 
dead  now,  and  his  name  never  heard ;  whtL 
the  memory  of  that  one  failure  crosse*! 
Miss  Prissie's  mind,  she  always  sigbe*. 
and  prayed. 

Slowly  she  turned  away  from  the  door- 
step when  Mrs.  Ward  and  her  friend  disap- 
peared, but  it  seemed  as  if  that  little  mock- 
ing laugh  were  still  freezing  her  very  hear: 
with  its  cruel  scorn,  after  all  her  patient 
trying,  poor  as  she  knew  her  efforts  hau 
been  in  the  light  of  modem  wisdom. 

Why  was  it  she  felt  so  strange  and  queer, 
as  if  all  heart  and  hope  had  died  witkn 
her  there  and  then?  Heedless  of  ibr 
mingled  sounds  from  the  school-rocc 
above,  where  disciphne  was  at  a  standsti 
for  a  moment  Miss  Prissie  turned  into  rl 
dingy  parlour  and  dropped  upon  he: 
knees. 

"I've  just  done  my  best.  Lord,  Thoa 
dost  know  that — though  my  best  is  ven 
poor.  I'm  not  clever,  I  was  not  tau^h: 
and  trained  as  teachers  are  to-day.  If  I 
ought  to  give  up  because  I*m  too  imworthy. 
and  can't  keep  up  with  the  times,  0 
Lord,  look  after  my  poor  old  mother,  it 
doesn't  matter  about  me." 

There  was  peace  in  Miss  Prissie's  sorrow- 
ful soul,  but  a  strange  tightening  at  ber 
heart,  a  queer  feeling  that  she  did  not 
understand,  as  she  made  her  way  back  to 
the  school-room,  that  had  never  looked  so 
forlorn  and  out  of  date  as  it  did  just  now. 
when  her  eyes  had  been  opened. 

She  resumed  the  morning  lessons,  but 
her  teaching  seemed  vague  and  strange. 
as  if  she  were  compelled  to  fulfil  a  task. 
rather  than  a  service  she  loved. 

She  herself  did  not  know  or  realise  it: 
but  that  morning  Miss  Prissie's  heart  vas 
broken ;  that  was  all ! 
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ID  you  ever  witness  anything  so 
utterly  absurd  in  your  life  ?  " 
Mrs.  Ward  only  waited  until  they 
were  out  of  Miss  Prissie's  hearing,  then 
her  indignation  could  no  longer  be  sup- 
pressed. 

"  It  is  preposterous — perfectly  shocking," 
said  Miss  Westhaugh  in  more  dignified  but 
equally  strident  tones,  "to  think  of  poor 
children  being  dragged  up  in  such  a  place, 
called  by  the  name  of  school.  Why  ever 
does  not  the  law  step  in  and  put  a  stop 
to  such  things?  Places  like  that  ought 
to  be  crushed  out  of  existence." 

"It  is  a  pity,"  said  Mrs.  Ward,  who  was 
a  bit  of  a  faddist  on  education.  "  I  have 
no  doubt  Miss  Prissie  is  well-meaning,  and 
does  her  best;  she  is  so  simple  that  she 
seems  almost  proud  of  her  pupils*  per- 
formances. She  might  have  passed  as  a 
teacher  fifty  years  ago — folks  were  easily 

satisfied  then — but  now "   Mrs.  Ward's 

sentence  was  left  unfinished,  as  if  she 
could  find  no  words  to  express  the  infinite 
superiority  of  the  present  generation. 

"It  is  a  sheer  imposition,  to  think  of 
people  paying  money  for  their  children  to 
be  taught  in  that  fashion,"  said  Miss  West- 
haugh hotly.  **  Fancy  including  Sankey's 
hymns  and  'Twinkle,  twinkle,  Httle  star,* 
in  the  education  code  for  a  great  boy  like 
that  Philip  Wilson  I "  and  a  low  mocking 
laugh  echoed  derisively  from  her  lips — 
echoed  faintly,  ever  so  faintly,  until  it 
reached  the  lone  woman  who  stood  upon 
the  doorstep,  gazing  wistfully  after  them. 

"It  is  quite  evident  you  are  needed  in 
Middlestown,"  said  Mrs.  Ward  impressively. 
"  Think  of  it,  we  parents  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  have  absolutely  no  choice 
between  a  board  school  and  Miss  Prissie's 
little  *  dame  *  school,  unless  it  is  the  Ladies' 
College  out  at  the  Manor,  which  is  fright- 
ftilly  expensive  and  very  exclusive." 

Mrs.  Ward's  tone  was  half  vexed,  half 
plaintive.  It  was  a  very  sore  point  with 
her  that  her  own  eldest  daughter  was 
excluded  from  that  same  Ladies'  College, 
because  her  father  ranked  as  a  tradesman. 
But  this  fact  she  did  not  mention :  it  was 
not  her  way. 

"  In  my  own  case,"  she  continued  loftily, 
"  it  is  not  so  bad.     I  secured  a  good  gov- 
erness, who  is  only  leaving  to  be  married. 
But  now  that  we  have  really  seen  this 
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school  for  ourselves,  we  can  act  accordingly. 
Suppose  I  ask  Mrs.  Beeching  in  to  after- 
noon tea,  and  drop  a  few  other  invitations 
on  the  way  home,  to  come  and  meet  you  ? 
I  think  I  know  one  or  two  who  will  put 
a  httle  capital  into  your  venture,  and  I  am 
willing  to  do  the  same  myself — our  plan 
ought  to  succeed." 

That  same  afternoon,  the  winter  shadows 
were  fast  closing  in  with  the  promise  of 
another  wild,  cold  night;  but  in  Mrs. 
Ward's  cosy  drawing-room,  the  crimson 
curtains  shut  out  all  that  was  wintry  and 
cheerless,  and  the  soft  light  of  a  shaded 
lamp  shed  a  warm  glow  upon  the  dainty 
table,  and  tray  of  afternoon  tea. 

The  gentle  clatter  of  cups,  and  rattle  of 
silver  spoons,  was  subdued  at  last,  and  the 
dozen  or  so  of  ladies  present,  some  of  whom 
had  wondered  very  much  why  Mrs.  Ward 
had  extended  an  invitation  to  tea  to  them 
for  the  first  time,  had  their  curiosity  satisfied 
at  last. 

Mrs.  Ward  laid  down  her  dainty  cup, 
and  glanced  round  to  see  if  that  of  any  of 
her  guests  needed  refilling.  Then  she 
said: 

"I  am  sure  you  know  how  deeply  in- 
terested I  am  in  education,  in  common 
with  aU  other  ladies  here  who  have  children 
of  their  own  to  train.  We  mothers  of 
Middlestown  have  found  great  diflBculty 
over  schools  for  our  children,  but  happily 
a  solution  seems  at  hand.  My  friend,  Miss 
Westhaugh,  who  holds  honour  certificates 
from  Cambridge  University,  is  willing  to 
face  the  difficulty,  and  open  a  first-rate 
school  for  our  girls  and  younger  boys.  We 
have  already  a  large  house  in  view,  and 
prospectuses  are  being  printed.  Besides 
this,  we  have  given  up  our  time  this  morn- 
ing to  find  out  just  how  sorely  such  a 
school  is  needed."  Forthwith  Mrs.  Ward 
detailed  the  story  of  their  visit  to  Miss 
Prissie. 

Without  once  overstepping  the  bounds 
of  actual  good  breeding  Mrs.  Ward  said 
enough,  in  her  cool,  conclusive  style,  to 
render  the  mothers  who  had  children  under 
Miss  Prissie's  care  very  uncomfortable 
indeed.  This  was  just  exactly  what  she 
intended,  and  she  was  quite  prepared  for 
the  result.  Several  pupils  were  promised 
to  Miss  Westhaugh  on  the  spot,  for  the 
opening  day  of  the  new  school  next  January, 
some  of  the  ladies  declaring  this  was  just 
what  they  had  been  longing  for  for  many 
a  day.     Others    promised    to    think  over 
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the  matter  favourably,  and  consult  their 
husbands  at  home. 

When  the  last  visitor  had  departed,  Mrs. 
Ward  turned  to  Miss  Westhaugh  in 
triumph. 

"  My  dear,  we  shall  succeed  beyond  our 
hopes.  Mark  my  word,  in  a  little  while 
that  wretched  apology  for  a  school  will 
be  crushed  out  of  existence,  and  the  sooner 
the  better ! " 


It  was  New  Year's  Eve. 

Outside  the  snow  lay  thick  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  short  winter  afternoon 
was  throwing  a  veil  of  twilight  over  a 
world  wrapped  in  white. 

Miss  Prissie's  little  cottage  seemed  very 
silent ;  the  last  ten  days  had  been  holiday 
time.  But  the  joyous  season  of  Christmas- 
tide  had  brought  no  gladness  to  the  toil- 
worn  teacher,  in  fact  the  last  fortnight  had 
been  the  hardest  of  all  Miss  Prissie's  life. 

The  very  day  of  the  breaking-up,  she 
had  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Beeching, 
withdrawing  little  Mabel  from  the  school. 
A  week's  payment  was  enclosed  in  lieu  of 
notice,  and  Miss  Prissie  could  demand  no 
more,  for  hers  was  a  weekly  school. 

Worse  had  followed.  Two  visitors  called 
during  Christmas  week,  the  mothers  of  her 
two  best-paying  pupils — those  who  had 
music-lessons.  They  had  "made  other 
arrangements"  for  next  term,  and  Miss 
Prissie  was  too  heart-sick  to  summon 
courage  enough  to  ask  what  those  arrange- 
ments were.  So  the  two  additional  sums 
of  seven  and  sixpence,  which  had  meant 
so  much  extra  comfort,  were  gone  now  for 
ever :  and  how  much  privation  that  would 
mean,  she  hardly  dared  to  think.  Another 
notice  followed,  and  yet  another :  she  began 
to  feel  sure  some  insidious  evil  was  at  work, 
but, — poor  faithful  Miss  Prissie ! — with  the 
charity  that  thinketh  no  evil,  she  tried 
not  to  fasten  home  the  blame  where  she 
felt  pretty  well  sure  the  mischief  had  been 
made. 

Now  New  Year's  Eve  had  come,  and 
with  it  fresh  trouble.  Her  mother  was  ill. 
Aged  and  childish  at  the  best  of  times,  she 
was  a  difficult  one  to  manage  when  any- 
thing was  the  matter.  Miss  Prissie  was 
quite  worn  out  before  she  succeeded  in 
prevailing  upon  the  old  lady  to  go  to  bed. 
She  lit  a  fire  in  her  mother's  room,  so  the 
tiny  one  down-stairs  was  allowed  to  dwindle 
out.  Such  extravagance  as  two  fires,  even 
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on  a  snowy  winter's  night,  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  for  a  moment. 

An  hour  passed.  Miss  Prissie  sat  h\ 
the  little  fire  in  her  mother's  room  lost  in 
sorrowful  thought.  Then  it  became  quitt 
evident  that  Mrs.  Gray  was  growing  rapidly 
worse:  there  was  only  one  thing  to  \k 
done. 

She  was  dozing  fitfully  just  now,  so  Miss 
Prissie  slipped  on  her  old  cloak,  pulling  iht 
thick  hood  over  her  head,  and  went  or 
into  the  darkness  of  that  December  nigfar. 

Splash,  squelch :  the  wet  snow  penetra:a 
her  shoes  in  a  moment,  they  were  old  ai> 
worn,  but  the  best  that  she  possesse. 
Miss  Prissie's  feet  were  sopping,  but  sL 
struggled  bravely  on. 

The  doctor  lived  in  the  main  road,  on.} 
a  few  doors  from  the  end  of  Miss  Prissie  * 
street ;  she  must  manage  to  get  there  some- 
how, it  was  a  question  of  life  and  death 
But  at  the  corner  of  the  road  she  siooi 
still,  startled  beyond  measure. 

A  large,  roomy  house  stood  alone  on  tbt 
opposite  side  of  the  main  road;  for  year? 
it  had  been  empty,  so  long,  indeed,  tbai 
folks  were  used  to  seeing  the  uncurtaintii 
windows  and  the  great  notice-board.  Bm 
to-night,  lights  were  gleaming  from  the 
bare  windows,  a  big  furniture  van  stool 
in  the  road,  and  figures  were  moving  t- 
and  fro. 

The  light  of  the  gas-lamp  shone  full  o: 
the  bare  space  where  the  notice-board  b&: 
been ;  glittering,  too,  upon  something  ven 
bright  and  shining  upon  the  gate. 

Miss  Prissie  was  just  crossing  the  rofci 
to  see  what  was  written  on  that  brand-new 
brass  plate,  when  voices  that  somehow 
seemed  familiar  fell  upon  her  ear. 

Two  ladies  were  coming  down  the  drivf. 
and  instinctively  the  little  faded  dame 
school-mistress  drew  back  into  the  shadovr 
as  they  passed. 

"Well,  everything  is  succeeding  admir- 
ably. You  are  to  be  hugely  congratulated . 
how  many  promised  pupils  have  you  now '. 

"Eighteen;  three  of  them  boarder? 
Possibly  several  others  before  we  b^- 
I  am  sure  a  great  deal  is  owing  to  you.' 

Mrs.  Ward's  soft  purring  disclaimer 
hardly  soimded  like  herself.  But  Mi^ 
Prissie  knew  only  too  well  the  sound  oi 
the  other  lady's  little  laugh  which  followed: 
she  had  heard  that  laugh  before. 

They  passed  on  down  the  street.  Mi>> 
Prissie's  legs  were  trembling  under  her; 
her  head  swam  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
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white  snow  were  whirling  round  her — she 
was  left  out  in  the  cold,  alone. 

But  with  a  strong  effort  she  steadied 
herself  against  the  railings  and  crept  up 
to  the  gate,  close  enough  to  lay  her  cold 
hand  upon  the  brass  plate.  And  as  the 
yellow  gaslight  gleamed  over  the  snow, 
this  was  what  she  read : 

MIDDLESTOWN  MODER^f  SCHOOL 

MISS   WESTHAUGH. 

So  that  was  the  meaning  of  it  all  I  That 
visit  to  spy  out  the  nEikednesB  of  the  land, 
the  half-veiled  contempt  at  the  perform- 
ances of  her  pupils,  the  subsequent  "  week's 
notice"  that  she  had  learned  to  dread. 
She  was  old-fashioned,  out  of  date ;  they 
had  come  to  witness  her  failure  and  make 
the  most  of  it.  The  old-fashioned  must 
be  shelved,  even  if  it  meant  starvation 
and    the    workhouse ;   the    modern    must 


come  in,  to  rule  and  reign  and  hold  fuU 

Well,  they  had  succeeded ;  that  was  all. 

It  was  night;  the  dark  silent  night  of 
New  Year's  Eve. 

Miss  Prissie  sat  beside  the  little  fire, 
keeping  watch  over  her  mother.  The 
doctor  had  come  and  gone ;  his  verdict 
just  what  Miss  Prissie  had  expected.  Her 
mother  would  need  great  care  and  the  best 
of  nourishment ;  then  her  wonderful  vitality 
of  body,  perhaps  sustained  so  long  because 
the  weak  brain  had  given  way,  would  most 
likely  reassert  itself,  and  she  might  recover 
to  an  even  longer  second  childhood  and 
old  age. 

Outside,  the  bells  were  ringing,  ringing 
for  the  watch-night  service,  clashing  and 
clanging  out  a  solemn  welcome  for  the 
coming  year. 

But  to  Miss  Pnssie  the  chimes  seemed 
a  knell  of  despair,  belle  whose  mournful 
music  smote  her  to  the  heart. 
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What  would  the  future  bring?  Only 
a  few  shillings  remained  in  her  purse ;  the 
coal  in  the  cellar  was  getting  low;  her 
mother  needed  ample  warmth  and  the 
best  of  nourishment.  A  whole  week  more 
before  the  few  remaining  children  would 
assemble,  and  their  welcome  pence  be 
brought  again ;  and  in  the  meantime,  more 
of  the  terrible  notices  might  come  in,  and 
Miss  Prissie*s  school  drift  off  bodily  to  the 
"  modem  "  establishment  round  the  corner. 

Even  as  this  possibility  crossed  her  mind, 
there  came  the  sound  of  a  sudden  sharp 
ring  at  the  door.  The  poor  little  school- 
mistress shivered;  she  was  learning  to 
dread  this  sound  now-a-davs. 

Her  heart  sank  as  she  crept  down-stairs 
and  opened  the  door.  Yes,  another  note; 
a  boy  thrust  an  envelope  into  Miss  Prissie's 
hand,  and  disappeared  into  the  murky 
darkness  of  the  street. 

It  was  heavy;  some  coins  slipped  into 
the  corner  of  the  letter  with  a  chink  that 
told  its  own  tale. 

As  she  closed  the  door,  the  light  of  her 
candle  fell  upon  a  letter  lying  in  the  hall ; 
the  postman  must  have  brought  it  while 
she  went  to  fetch  the  doctor,  and  she  had 
not  noticed  it  when  she  came  in  again. 
Surely,  surely,  this  was  not  another  of  the 
terrible  missives  that  were  becoming  the 
terror  of  her  life? 

No,  this  bore  a  foreign  postmark,  but 
Miss  Prissie  was  too  sad-hearted  and 
despairing  to  feel  anything  like  curiosity 
or  expectation.  She  thrust  it  into  her 
pocket,  crept  up-stairs  again,  and  opened 
with  trembling  fingers  the  note  brought 
by  the  boy.  It  was  from  Philip  Wilson's 
mother,  withdrawing  both  him  and  his  two 
small  sisters  from  the  school. 

This  was  the  last  drop  in  Miss  Prissie's 
already  overflowing  cup;  she  fell  on  her 
knees  beside  the  little  fire  and  sobbed : 

"O  Lord,  how  long,  how  long?  my 
school  is  going;  I  can  no  longer  make  a 
home  for  my  mother ;  I  can  face  the  work- 
house for  myself;  but,  for  her — for  her! 
O  Lord,  spare  me  the  sorrow  of  seeing 
her  taken  there !  It  seems  terrible  to  pray 
it,  but  I  would  rather,  far  rather,  know  she 
was  safe  for  ever  in  the  glory  land  of 
heaven  with  Thee;  at  Home,  O  Lord,  at 
rest,  where  the  old  and  lonely  are  not 
cast  aside  for  the  modem  and  the  brilhant — 
where  there  is  room  even  for  my  mother 
and  for  me !  " 

Half-an-hour  passed  and  Miss  Prissie 
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did  not  move.  When  at  last  her  bowed 
head  was  lifted,  a  look  of  peace  rested  upoc 
her  weary  face.  Then  for  the  first  time 
she  remembered  the  foreign  letter.  Still 
kneeling  beside  the  old  armchair  close  tc* 
the  fire,  she  wonderingly  tore  the  envelope 
open.  One  glance  at  the  signature,  and 
a  little  cry  broke  from  her  white  lips. 

"David  Dyall!  my  worst  boy;  the  one 
great  failure  of  my  school !  aye,  the  only 
one  who  turned  out  worthless  and  bad. 
Can  it  be  he  has  written?  what  does  i: 
mean?  Why,  he  was  a  veritable  prodigal 
but — but  even  the  prodigal  came  to  himself 
in  the  far  country,  and  was  restored,  for 
given,  welcomed.     Can  it  be  ?  " 

Wonder  deepened  as  she  read  his  ston 
He  had  enlisted  in  a  thoughtless  moment: 
had  been  on  the  eve  of  desertion  when  the 
war  broke  out;  but  the  memory  of  some- 
thing Miss  Prissie  had  taught  him,  kepi 
him  back. 

Fired  with  hope  of  adventure,  he  had 
put  thoughts  of  desertion  away,  and  had 
gone  to  South  Africa  with  his  regiment. 
Sent  straight  to  the  front,  in  the  very  first 
skirmish  he  was  wounded,  and  when  night 
came  he  lay  out  on  the  veldt  for  hours 
unnoticed,  face  to  face  with  death. 

"  Miss  Prissie,  that  night  was  the  turning- 
point  in  my  prodigal's  life,  and  I  owe  all 
I  am  to  you  1  As  I  lay  there  alone  under 
the  South  African  sky,  I  was  back  z 
Middlestown,  back  at  your  school.  I  heani 
your  voice  again,  warning  of  sin,  pleading 
with  me  to  yield  my  heart  to  God,  and  live 
for  Him;  ay,  I  heard  you  praying  once 
more  for  me.  When  dawnlight  came,  I 
managed  to  pull  out  the  little  Testament 
you  gave  me  when  I  left — I  never  deserved 
a  prize  like  the  otl:  ^rs — and  as  I  read  the 
verses  you  marked  tor  me,  I  saw  myself, 
and  I  saw  that  God  could  save  me,  even 
me.  Three  days  later  in  hospital,  I  found 
full  peace  in  Him ;  since  then  I  have  tried 
to  let  God  have  me  altogether.  I  was  soon 
well,  and  sent  to  the  front  again ;  I  dare- 
say you  have  seen  in  the  papers  all  abou: 
me  since." 

He  did  not  know — how  should  he?— 
that  a  halfpenny  newspaper,  even  during 
the  stirring  days  of  war,  was  a  luxury  poor 
Miss  Prissie  dared  not  buy. 

"  Well,  somehow  I  got  a  stripe,  then 
another,  and  another ;  promotion  has  come 
quickly  to  some  of  us  in  this  long  war. 
Then  the  other  day,  over  the  saving  of  the 
guns,  I  helped  a  little,  and  there's  been 
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a  lot  of  fuBS  made.  I'm  made  a  sergeant- 
major,  and  they  Bay  they're  going  to 
recommend  me  for  a  conuuission.  Above 
all,  I'm  to  have  the  V.C. ;  but  it's  you  that 
deserve  it,  MisB  PriBBie,  not  me.  Under 
God,  I  owe  my  all  to  you,  and  the  memory 
of  your  teaching  and  yonr  prayers.  A 
fellow  in  Middlestown  Bays  there'e  to  be 
a  fnss  made  when  I  come  home ;  they've 
forgiven  me  all  the  past,  now  I'm  famous. 


reading  the  letter.  She  was  still  upon  her 
knees,  now  her  head  fell  forward  on  the 
close-written  page  ;  cold,  hanger,  and  mis- 
fortune were  all  forgotten  now,  as  she 
murmured : 

"  Father,  it  is  enough ;  I  can  bear  the 
loss  of  all  things  now.  I  thank  Thee,  oh, 
I  thank  Thee  1 " 

Then,  how  was  it?  was  Bhe  dreaming? 

She  seemed  to  hear  voices  of  welcome, 


I  suppose ;  it's  the  way  of  the  world.  But 
there's  only  one  person  I  want  to  see ;  a 
little  grey-haired  school-mistress  in  a  back 
street;  perhaps  you  know  her?  She  holds 
a  higher  commiseion  than  mine,  even  from 
the  King  of  kings;  and  she  will  wear  a 
greater  honour  than  the  coveted  V.C. — even 
the  Grown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away. 
They  that  be  teachers  shall  shine  .  .  .  and 
they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as 
the  stars  for  ever  and  ever ! " 

A   great  aob   of    deep,    unutterable   joy 
broke  from   Miss    Frissie  as   she   finished 


like  the  noise  of  many  waters ;  and  the 
words  echoing — echoing  in  the  midst  of 
light,  and  glory,  and  joy. 

"To  shine  aB  the  stars  for  ever.  She 
hath  done  what  she  could.  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant." 

And  then,  and  then 

They  found  her  there,  next  morning, 
kneeling  motionless  beside  the  chair,  the 
light  of  a  radiant  glory  illumining  the  face 
that  was  bowed  over  that  precious  open 
letter ;  but  the  fingers  that  h^d  those  pc^es 
were  stiff  and  cold  and  still.  She  had  never 
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shone  on  earth ;  she  was  behind  the  times, 
and  knew  it.  Yet  now  Miss  Prissie  had 
gone  to  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and 
ever. 

Three  days  later,  her  aged  mother  joined 
her  in  heaven,  and  they  were  laid  together 
beneath  the  winter  snow.  They  were  no 
longer  homeless,  though  the  Httle  school 
was  gone.  God  had  found  for  them  a 
home  in  heaven. 

Six  months  later,  flags  were  flying  every- 
where, and  all  Middlestown  was  enf^te  for 
the  home-coming  of  its  heroes  from  the 
war.  The  "  City  Fathers  "  met  them  and 
did  them  honour,  escorting  them  to  luncheon 
in  the  old  Town  Hall.  Mrs.  Ward  and 
Miss  Westhaugh  were  there,  thinking  them- 
selves honoured  in  securing  invitations, 
for  one  of  the  heroes  towered  head  and 
shoulders  in  fame  above  the  rest,  and  had 
received  his  commission  from  the  King. 
Middlestown  was  proud  of  him  to-day ;  had 
he  not  saved  the  guns,  and  retrieved  his 
country's  honour  in  a  fateful  moment? 
Modestly,  humbly,  he  bore  his  honours, 
and  when  he  rose  to  speak,  he  cast  con- 
vention aside,  and  told  them  his  story. 
Some  of  them  had  known  him  in  his  wild 
boyish  days ;  now  he  told  them  how  Miss 
Prissie's  faithful  teaching,  and  the  memory 
of  her  prayers,  had  formed  a  great  golden 
bridge,  and  brought  him  there  in  honour 
to-day. 

"  I  came  back  to  do  her  honour,  to  care 
for  her  old  age,  and  see  she  needed  nothing. 
But  she  is  gone  where  she  needs  no  care 
of  yours  or  mine,  to  be  held  in  high  honour 
in  heaven  for  ever,  while  in  yon  church- 
yard not  even  a  stone  marks  her  untended 
grave !  But  she  has  won  God's  well  done ; 
that  is  enough  !  " 

When  Lieutenant  Dyall,  V.C,  resumed 
his  seat  there  was  silence  for  a  moment; 
the  burst  of  applause  that  followed  covered 
the  little  commotion  caused  by  two  ladies, 
who  with  pale,  stricken  faces,  slipped  away. 

One    glorious    summer     evening     three 


weeks  later  Miss  Westhaugh  was  strolling 
slowly  through  the  churchyard.  Her  school 
was  prospering  beyond  all  expectations: 
had  not  Miss  Prissie's  timely  death  torr. 
away  the  last  shred  of  opposition,  and 
brought  her  pupils  in  a  body  to  the  newly- 
opened  school  ?  But  in  spite  of  ail,  there 
was  a  gnawing  of  remorse  in  Miss  West- 
haugh's  heart  that  would  not  be  quenched 
or  stilled. 

Suddenly  she  stopped.  Beneath  the 
spreading  branches  of  a  glorious  copper 
beech  there  stood  a  lovely  marble  head- 
stone; dazzling  in  its  pristine  purity  iii 
the  Hght  of  the  evening  sunset. 

A  queer  lump  rose  in  Miss  WesthaughV 
throat,  and  her  eyes  were  dim  as  sht 
read — 

MISS  PRISSIE 

Age  59. 

"  They  that  be  teachers  shall  shine  as  the  bright- 
ness of  the  Firmament,   and   thev  that  turn 
many  to  Righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever." — Dan.  xii.  3. 
Erected  by  Lieutenant  David  F.  M.  Dvall,  — ih 
Lancers,  an  old  pupil,  who  owes  all  he  is 
to  his  teacher. 


''*  She  taught  for  JSternily. 


»> 


For  the  first  time  in  many  a  year,  a  sot- 
broke  from  Miss  Westhaugh  as  she  tiuned 
away. 

She  could  record  scores  of  her  pupiJ> 
success  in  exams.,  honours  gained,  and 
prizes  won ;  Miss  Prissie  had  none  of 
these. 

But  just  then  Miss  Westhaugh  would 
have  given  all  she  possessed  to  have 
changed  honours  with  the  little  despised 
school-mistress,  to  whom  at  least  one  of 
the  world's  Christian  heroes  could  poicr 
and  say — 

"  I  owe  my  all  to  her.  She  taught  for 
Eternity." 

And  over  Miss  Prissie's  grave.  Miss 
Westhaugh  prayed  that  from  hencefortli 
her  own  teaching  might  he  the  same. 
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II.— is  there  a  Solution? 


WHILE  the  bousing  problem  is  one  of 
tbe  most  serioQS  in  modem  BritiBb 
city  life,  it  by  no  means  Btands  alone. 
Accompanying  it  is  anotber,  with  a  great 
host  of  evils  in  its  train,  the  curse  of  tbe 
inegnlar  employment  of  the  unskilled.  Tbe 
man  with  a  regular  wage,  however  small, 
has  emerged  from  the  lowest  ranks  of 
labour.  Tbe  poorest,  the  most  despairing, 
the  most  suffering  people  in  England  to-day 
are  those  who  never  know  from  one  week 
end  to  another  their  probable  income.  The 
tendency  of  much  modem  employment  is 
spasmodic.  The  docks  of  our  great  ports 
want  thousands  of  men  one  half-day,  and 
only  a  few  score  tbe  nest.  One  week 
almost  every  man  who  comes  is  taken  on 
and  worked  to  the  last  extreme.  A  month 
may  follow  when  the  same  men  can  get 
nothing  to  do  at  b,1I.  The  jam  factory 
wants  a  hundred  girls  this  week,  none 
next. 

Tbe  man  who  earns  35s.  one  week,  and 
IOj.  the  nejt,  is,  I  scarce  need  emphasise, 
jar  worse  off  than  the  man  whose  regular 
income  is  only  £1  a  week.  As  a  matter  of 
tact,  the  irregular  labourers  in  the  dock-side 
districts  of  East  London,  Liverpool,  and 
other  great  ports  do  not  on  the  whole 
average  15s.  a  week.  I  have  known  many 
oases  where  men  with  families  have  in 
three  months,  during  the  winter  season, 
averted  less  than  6s.  a  week.  No  one  is 
to  blame  for  this.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  dock  authorities  will    keep    on 


numbers  of  men  who  are  only  very  oc- 
casionally wanted.  If  employment  is  dull 
at  the  docks,  it  is  dull  everywhere  else,  for 
our  shipping  is  a  barometer  of  our  trade. 
The  men  themselves  are  in  many  cases 
good  characters,  sober,  and  at  first  eager 
and  willing  to  work. 

At  first.  Not  for  ever.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  irregular  employment  and 
scarcity  of  labour  finally  destroy  the  self- 
respect,  the  initiative,  the  self-reliance  of 
those  affected.  Desperate  poverty,  carried 
often  to  the  verge  of  destitution,  produces 
degeneration  in  the  vast  majority  of  in- 
stances. Here  I  speak  not  merely  from 
close  personal  observation,  but  from  com- 
paring my  own  experiences  with  those  of 
many  others.  Long- continued  extreme 
poverty  destroys  the  love  of  mother  for 
child,  the  care  of  child  for  parent ;  it  fosters 
drunkenness,  places  a  premium  on  vice, 
and  hands  us  down  a  new  generation  of 
weakened  physique,  of  towered  morals, 
often  untruthful,  usually  careless  of  all 
that  is  good. 

This  is  no  mere  rhetorical  description. 
I  might  appeal  for  support  to  the  experience 
of  those  at  the  head  of  tbe  municipal  milk 
supplies  for  infants  in  Lancashire.  In 
some  boroughs,  notably  St.  Helens,  the 
local  authorities,^  nipressed  by  the  terrible 
ravines  insuflScient  feeding  inflicts  on.  the 
young,  have  established  institutions  for 
supplying  properly -prepared  milk  in  the 
most  convenient  form  at  an  almost  nominal 
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price  to  mothers  for  their  babies.  Condi- 
tions have  been  arranged  to  enable  the 
mothers  to  purchase  this  milk  supply  with 
the  least  possible  personal  trouble.  It  has 
been  found  in  innumerable  cases  that  the 
mothers  are  too  indifferent  to  the  well-being 
of  their  own  babies  to  take  the  trouble  to 
go  along  a  street  or  two  away  to  fetch  milk. 
They  would  sooner  see  them  die  from 
malnutrition. 

No  worker  in  poor  districts  fails  soon  to 
find  that  the  greatest  difficulty  ever  before 
him  or  before  her  is  the  character  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  or  she  has  to  deal. 
While  a  small  proportion  of  the  poorest  retain 
their  self-respect,  the  overwhelming  majority 
do  not.  Those  who  undertake  schemes  for 
the  upUfting  of  slum  children  find  constantly 
that  the  slum  parents  are  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  their  own  children's  well-doing. 
In  the  winter  of  1902-3  I  had  one  personal 
experience  which  illustrated  this.  I  was 
entrusted  with  the  distribution  of  a  certain 
amount  of  money  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children  in  one  of  the  most  destitute  parts 
of  London.  Every  worker  there  told  me 
what  I  already  knew,  that  to  provide  shoes 
for  the  shoeless,  and  clothes  for  the  half- 
naked,  would  be  simply  indirectly  to  provide 
a  number  of  mothers  with  extra  gin.  The 
mothers  in  many  cases  would  sell  the  shoes 
or  the  decent  clothes  within  twenty-four 
hours.  Of  course  the  difficulty  was  not 
insurmountable.  The  children  did  get  their 
clothes  and  boots,  for  by  taking  elaborate 
precautions  it  was  rendered  impossible  for 
the  mothers  to  sell  them.  But  my  associ- 
ates and  myself  had  to  bring  all  our  brains 
to  bear  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the 
parents  of  the  Httle  ones  we  desired  to 
benefit.  Here  the  greatest  enemies  of  the 
children  are  their  mothers  themselves. 

I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  I  am 
not  here  referring  to  the  average  unskilled 
working  man,  who  would  no  more  think  of 
descending  to  such  depths  than  would  those 
in  a  much  better  position.  I  refer  solely 
to  the  vast  and  growing  number  of  the 
irregularly  employed  in  our  slum  districts. 
And  when  one  considers  their  surroundings, 
their  training,  their  temptations,  the  wonder 
would  be  if  it  were  not  so. 

To  state  the  fact  bluntly,  a  proportion  of 
our  poor  are  being  brought  up  to-day  from 
childhood  in  a  condition  of  semi-starvation. 
In  the  London  School  Board  District  alone 
it  is  found  necessary  to  feed  by  charitable 
means  over  20,000  children  during  an 
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average  winter.  In  some  districts  immedi- 
ately outside  of  London,  notably  in  Wes 
Ham,  the  numbers  are  even  higher.  Id 
the  region  covered  by  the  old  LondoL 
School  Board,  under-feeding  and  insanitarr 
surroundings  produce  a  condition  of  things 
in  the  highest  degree  alarming.  In  the 
summer  of  1903  the  Medical  Officer  for 
London  school  children  presented  an  annual 
report  which  should  have  roused  the  com- 
munity to  its  depths.  The  Medical  Officer 
showed  that  out  of  the  children  examined 
by  him  and  his  assistants,  ten  per  cent 
had  bad  eyesight,  fifteen  per  cent,  sufferti 
more  or  less  from  deafness,  about  one  per 
cent,  presented  discharging  ears,  a  bighj 
dangerous  symptom  which  if  neglected 
leads  quite  commonly  to  fatal  results  before 
school  days  are  past.  At  least  one  per  cent 
and  probably  nearer  two  per  cent,  of  the 
school  population  is,  the  Medical  Officer 
declared,  so  defective  as  to  be  unfit  to  benelic 
properly  by  instructions  in  an  ordinary 
school.  Of  the  many  cases  of  blindne2»s 
the  doctor  reported  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
estimate  that  about  half  of  them  are  due 
to  causes  resulting  from  ignorance. 

The  child  brought  up  thus  has  little 
chance.  Our  city  slum  life  to-day  giTe? 
us  a  constant  and  growing  succession  c: 
children  brought  up,  and  badly  brought  up 
taught  to  look  to  charity  for  their  pleasure:, 
for  their  hohdays,  and  often  for  their  fooc. 
rarely  instructed  in  trades,  sent  at  the 
earhest  possible  age  to  earn  their  hving 
at  unskilled  work,  marrying  and  having 
families  before  they  have  finished  their 
growth,  increasing  in  numbers  by  natural 
means  as  well  as  by  the  constant  accession 
to  their  ranks  of  those  who  have  fallen 
through  illness,  misfortune,  or  crime. 

How  can  we  save  these  people  ?  In  a 
thousand  ways  society  is  working  among 
them.  If  it  were  not  for  the  orphanages 
and  homes,  which  rescue  many  of  the 
children  of  the  very  poor,  the  army  of 
individual  workers  who  persevere  with 
their  thankless  mission  unceasingly,  the 
State  effi)rts  which  form  a  very  appreciable 
aid,  things  would  be  intolerable.  But  great 
as  all  these  are  they  are  not  enough  even 
to  cope  with  the  normal  increase.  Extreme 
poverty  is  growing,  and  growing  rapidly, 
especially  in  East  London. 

The  first  step  for  any  general  solution 
of  this  problem  must  be  the  restriction  of 
the  inflow  of  destitute  foreign  labour  into 
England.     Here  we  have  an  already  con- 
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gested  population.  People  in  the  slums  of 
Bastem  Europe,  seeking  to  escape  religious 
persecution  or  social  injustice  there,  do  well 
to  leave  their  own  lands,  but  England  is  not 
the  place  for  them  to  come  to.  Other  lands 
need  population.  Those  parts  of  England 
to  ^which  the  destitute  aliens  come  do  not. 
The  presence  of  the  poor  foreigner  sends 
rent  up,  makes  work  in  the  poorest  trades 
more  scarce,  and  lowers  the  rate  of  wages. 
The  few  trades  which  destitute  foreign 
labour  has  brought  into  England,  such  as 
notably  a  branch  of  mantle  manufacture, 
by  no  means  compensate  for  the  employ- 
ment the  aliens  have  filched  from  oiu:  poor. 
Let  the  destitute  foreigner  go  to  those  lands 
where  labour  is  scarce.  It  will  be  better 
for  him,  better  for  his  sons,  and  better  for 
us.  Here  is  a  point  where  I  for  one  say 
we  must  look  to  the  well-being  of  our  own 
people  rather  than  that  of  the  stranger 
outside  owe  gates. 

Next,  the  community  has  the  right  and 
the  power  to  deal  stnngently  with  slum 
dwellings,  to  put  down  overcrowding  with 
a  stem  hand,  and  to  arrange  matters  so 
that  the  owner  of  slum  property  shall  not 
financially  benefit  by  his  own  offence  against 
society.  Here  we  want  not  so  much  new 
laws  as  stricter  enforcement  of  old.  The 
false  charity  which  leads  the  community  to 
condone  overcrowding  because  of  the  poverty 
of  those  who  overcrowd,  reacts  fatally  on 
the  interests  of  the  poor  themselves.  The 
stricter  and  the  harder  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  here,  the  kinder  it  is  for  the  slum 
dwellers  themselves. 

Very  little,  I  believe,  can  be  done  for 
those  adults  who  have  grown  up  amidst 
slum  surroundings.  The  man  and  woman 
in  our  poor  districts  who  have  reached  the 
thirties  without  learning  a  trade,  and  who 
have  accustomed  themselves  to  their  sur- 
roundings, present  an  almost  hopeless 
problem.  Here  and  there,  individual  cases 
may  be  saved.  But  society  will  do  more  if 
in  place  of  devoting  itself  to  the  adults  it 
looks  to  the  children.  The  young  people 
in  our  city  slums  present  good  material  for 
the  making  of  a  new  nation. 


How  are  they  to  be  dealt  with  ?  Educa- 
tion is  our  first  weapon,  and  here  very 
much  has  already  been  accomplished.  No 
man  who  knows  the  London  poor  intimately 
can  hesitate  in  praising  the  work  of  the  old 
London  School  Board.  But  it  yet  remains 
to  be  seen  if  an  education  which  places  far 
more  emphasis  on  physical  training,  on 
manual  skill,  and  on  domestic  instruction, 
would  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor  of 
our  cities  better  than  the  curriculum  of 
the  past,  where  more  emphasis  was  placed 
on  mere  book  learning.  The  State,  whether 
working  through  localities  or  as  a  whole, 
has  a  right  to  see  that  the  children  shall 
not  be  launched  out  into  life  until  they  are 
prepared.  It  is  a  shame  for  the  community 
that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  youth  of 
London  should  be  started  in  life  without 
a  trade. 

Much  can  be  done  to  relieve  the 
congestion  of  our  city,  and  to  benefit  our 
empire  as  a  whole,  by  wise  schemes  of 
emigration  of  young  people.  It  has  been 
my  lot  recently  to  travel  widely  over  some 
of  the  newer  parts  of  the  empire.  As  I 
have  gone  through  vast  areas  of  fertile  land, 
uncultivated,  unpopulated,  waiting  to  give 
prosperity  to  millions,  I  have  contrasted 
these  spots  with  London  rookeries,  and  my 
heart  has  grown  heavy  within  me.  It  is 
absmrd  to  suppose  that  our  young  people 
cannot  be  equipped  for  life  in  these  new 
lands.  Doubtless  to  train  them,  to  bring 
them  out,  to  start  them  in  their  new  life, 
could  not  be  done  without  expense,  but 
money  spent  thus  would  be  ten  thousand 
times  better  laid  out  than  when  doled  out 
in  charitable  relief  involving  no  permanent 
help. 

Finally,  the  condition  of  our  poorer 
quarters  must  ultimately  depend  on  our 
place  as  a  trading  community  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.  That  in  turn  depends  not 
only  on  our  actual  resources,  but  on  our 
industrial  skill,  the  encouragement  given 
to  inventive  genius,  and  the  organisation 
of  our  trades.  The  problem  of  poverty 
is  ultimately  the  problem  of  national 
existence. 
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"  T\ID  j^ou  ever  hear  of  'mbber-necks'?" 
I  /     said  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Sten- 
torian, pulling  up  suddenly  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence  as  we  chatted  on  the 
hurricane- deck. 

"  No,"  said  I ;  "  I  never  did." 
"  That  was  one,"  he  said  with  emphasis, 
jerking  his  thumb  after  a  lanky  passenger 
who  had  stopped  for  a  minute  to  catch  our 
conversation.  "A  sort  of  chap  that  can't 
see  two  other  men  talking  but  he  must 
stretch  his  neck  in  between  them  to  hear 
what  they're  saying.  And  that's  another," 
as  he  ehuoted  off  a  second  prying  passenger 
with  a  polite  but  emphatically  final  answer 


to  some  foolish  question.  "I  can't  come 
on  deck  for  a  breath  of  air  but  I  must  be 
bothered  with  all  sorts  of  ridiculous  inquisi- 


"  Well,  you  see,"  said  I,  "  these  folk  have 
been  brought  up  to '  ask  a  policeman '  when- 
ever they  want  to  know  anything  on  shore, 
and  as  there  are  no  policemen  at  sea  they 
ask  the  engineer." 

"  Tes,"  said  he  bitterly,  "  and  a  police- 
man's lot  ia  not  a  happy  one,  as  I  have 
read  somewhere  ;  no  more's  an  engineer's. 
Do  you  know  why  the  insurance  com- 
panies charge  us  a  half  per  cent,  extra  on 
our  premiums  ?  " 

"  Because  you  occasionally  get  drowned, 
I  suppose." 
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"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  he ;  "  it's  becaoK 
of  the  wear  and  tear.  I  suppose  you 
wouldn't  think  I  was  a  bundle  of  nern 
look  at  me,  would  you  now?" 

"No,  that  I  would  not,"  said  I;  ior  he 
was  the  picture  of  health,  standing  six  feci 
in  his  stockings,  broad  in  proportion,  niddv 
of  face,  and  sound  in  wind  and  limb. 

"  No,"  he  went  on,  "  I  didn't  know  wk: 
nerves  were  till  I  became  chief.  We  haw 
it  pretty  warm  sometimes,  especiall;  ic 
winter ;  and  even  last  trip  we  had  such  i 
spell  of  dirty  weather  I  didn't  have  m; 
clothes  off  for  a  week ;  hut  that's  notbii^ 
to  the  strain  on  the  nerves.  Look  at  tha 
chap  there,"  pointing  to  the  sixth  enffineer. 
who  was  poking  his  head  out  of  the  cocd- 
panion-way  for  a  whiff  of  the  briny.  "1 
was  as  cool  as  he  is  once ;  but  if  be  do« 
as  well  as  be  is  doing  and  gets  to  he  cluef. 
he  won't  go  about  whistling  all  day.  Hf 
chief  engineer  is  responsible  for  the  whole 
ship,  live  stock  and  dead  stock." 

"  I  thought  the  captain "  . 

"The  captain  1"  said  he  scornfully.  "Tte 
captain  has   a  jolly  easy  time  of  it,  I  K^ 
you.     He  thinks  he's  responsible,  no  donfc 
— and  so  he  is — responsible  for  more  thinp'   i 
than  he'd  like  to  tell  you.     If  we  make  i   I 
quick  passage,  he  gets  the  credit ;  if  «»   ' 
make  a  slow  one,  I  get  the  blame.    Here    ■ 
tor  instance,  he's  put  down  to-day's  rue  a" 
245  knots,  just  the  same  as  yesterdav?- 
though  my  engines  have  made  one-ani*- 
half    more    revolutions   per   minute    iJw.t 
yesterday,  when  we  made  250  knots.   B*' 
couldn't  get  an  observation  yesterdav,  bx 
he  finds  to-day  he  has  gone  490  miles  it 
two  days,  so  he  just  halves  it.     If  he  h»P; 
pens  to  make  a  mistake  in  his  course  ^/^    i 
goes  twenty  miles  out,  do  you  think  he  is    1 
responsible  ?  Oh,  no,  nobody  on  the  bridge    ' 
is  to  blame  I     '  What's  the  matter  wilh  tie 
engines?'  says  the  captain,  coming roiw'^ 
to  me,  when  he  should  be  asking  b'lm^" 
•  Where  have  I  been  ?  '    It's  rather  amusinl 
to  us  fellows  sometimes.     And  ioolt  at  lif   , 
men  he  has  got  to  manage — a  mere  hatni- 
ful  to  swab  down  the  decks,  and  haul  up    j 
the  flags,  and  launch  a  boat  once  in  ^  ^'"^    ■ 

"  And  maybe  steer  the  ship,"  I  suggest*^     i 
"  Oh,  yes,"  said  he,  "one  or  two  li«'f    ' 

things  like  that ;  hut  look  at  the  cro«a  1 

have  got  to  handle  I  " 
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"  stokers  ?  "  said  I. 

''  Coal- wasters  is  what    I    call    them/' 
3aid  he,  fiercer  than  ever,  "  the  brutes — 
that's  the  only  word  for  them — and  you  have 
7ot  to  treat  them  like  men.  Last  trip  we  came 
3ut  of  port    at   eleven  at  night,  and   not 
Dne  of  them  was  sober.     I  had  to  put  my 
whole  staff  of  engineers  on  to  the  firing  till 
we  got  out  of  Channel.      But  you  don't 
like  to  seem  harsh  to  them,  or  they  get  to- 
gether and  work  against  you,  pretending 
to  tear  their  insides  out  to  get  the  ship 
along,  but    working  against  you  all  the 
time.    Besides,  you  get  a  bad  name  with 
the  Board  of  Trade.     The  Board  of  Trade 
is  always  down  on  the  engineers,  but  it 
pets  the  stokers  like  a  parcel  of  babies. 
Ah,  but  I  scored  one,  trip  before  last  1     I 
refused  to  take  a  fireman  on  board  because 
he  was  drunk,  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
man  compelled  me.      I  got  the  Board  of 
Trade  man  jolly  well  reprimanded   after- 
wards, though  that  didn't  help  us  get  up 
steam  at  the  time.     Mr.  Macpherson's  the 
one  to   tackle   them   brutes.      Mac's   the 
second  engineer.     There  was  one  of  them 
came  on  board   with  a  drop  too  much  in 
him,  and  would  not  go  forward  and  turn  to. 
He  defied  the  captain,  and  he  defied  me. 
I  sent  Macpherson  to  him,  and  Mac  looked 
him  in  the  eye  and  said  *  Go  forward  I ' 
And  he  went  like  a  lamb.     '  What's  come 
over  you  ? '  said  one  of  his  mates  a  minute 
after.    *  Oh,'  said  he,  '  Mac  give  me  such  a 
hiding  once,  I've  never  forgotten  it.'     But 
Mac  will  be  a  little  more  sensitive  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  when  he  gets  to  be  chief. 

"  It  is  not  only  the  drink,"  Mr.  Forbes 
went  on,  "it's  downright,  thoroughgoing 
incapacity  that's  the  matter  with  them. 
Some  lines  pay  extra  and  get  an  extra 
good  lot,  but  here— my !  "  And  he  whistled. 
**  Do  you  know  why  we  didn't  get  over  the 
bar  last  night  instead  of  this  morning? 
Notliing  but  bad  stoking,  that  got  us  down 
jiist  too  late  for  the  tide.  Would  you 
believe  it,  at  this  blessed  moment  I  have 
got  my  engine-room  greasers  in  the  stoke- 
hold helping  them  shovel  coal  ?  And  that 
means  my  engineers  are  doing  greasers' 
work— labourers'  work !  Our  English  sys- 
tena  18  a  bad  one.  For  one  thing,  all  the 
stokers  are  discharged  at  the  end  of  every 
voyage,  80  they  get  another  ship  or  a  job 
^^f  k^^'  and  when  we  start  we  have  to 
get  a  brand-new  lot.  They  may  be  sober— 
ough  that  is  none  too  common — and 
^ney  may  sweat  at  it,  but  they  have  not 


got  the  knack,  and  yet  your  owners  expect 
yon  to  make  as  much  steam  and  as  much 
speed  as  if  you'd  got  a  crowd  that  knew 
their  business." 

''I  suppose  you  are  a  Scotsman,  like 
the  rest  of  the  engineers?"  I  asked, 
changing  the  subject. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  my  name  is  Scotch, 
and  my  father  was  Scotch,  but  I  was  bom 
in  Liverpool." 

"  Ah,"  said  I,  "  I  thought  you  had  a  bit 
of  Lancashire  mixed  up  with  your  Glasgow 
accent." 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  the  engineers  begin  by 
being  Scotch,  but  they  settle  down  and 
marry  in  Liverpool  and  all  the  towns 
round,  so  that  they  won't  have  to  spend 
half  their  shore  time  in  railway  trains. 
On  some  Unes  every  man  Jack  of  them  is 
a  Scotsman,  but  that  is  because  the 
owners  are  Scotch  themselves." 

"  Ah,  they  are  a  clannish  lot,"  said  I. 

"  More  or  less,"  said  he,  "  but  they're 
not  a  patch  on  the  Welshmen  for  clannish- 
ness.  There's  one  line  they  call  the 
Welsh  fleet,  and  when  you  get  into  the 
engineers'  mess  you'd  think  you  were  at 
an  Eisteddfod  in  Carnarvon." 

At  this  point  the  chief  engineer  looked 
up.  A  black  cloud  was  pouring  from  the 
top  of  the  funnels.  "  Excuse  me  a  minute," 
he  said,  and  vanished  into  the  bowels  of  the 
ship.  When  he  came  up  again  he  was  a 
good  deal  grimier  than  he  had  been,  and 
certainly  in  no  better  temper.  I  judged 
that  his  language  down  below  had  been 
vigorous — ^to  put  it  mildly. 

"The  stokers?"  said  L 

"Ah,  you've  got  it,"  said  he.  "  But  it's 
not  only  the  stokers ;  it's  the  coal.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  *  coal  fever  '  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  I,  with  a  smile ;  "  not  before." 

"  Oh,  it's  genuine  enough,"  said  he. 
"  When  you  have  got  four  days  to  make 
port  in,  and  only  just  four  days'  supply 
of  coal  in  the  bunkers,  and  you  don't  know 
whether  you  won't  use  the  last  shovelful 
before  you  sight  the  Fastnet,  I  tell  you  you 
get  into  a  regular  fever.  You  lie  awake 
worrying  over  it  at  night,  or  else  you  wake 
up  saying  to  yourself,  *  Will  it  last  or  won't 
it  ?  '  And  when  you  go  down  to  the  engine- 
room,  the  engines  seem  to  thump  aloud, 
*  Will  it  last  ?  Will  it  last  ?  Will  it  last 
or  won't  it  ? '  Our  bunkers  are  supposed 
to  hold  860  tons,  but  we  never  really  get 
that  much  into  them.  You  have  got  to 
take  bad  trimming  into  account." 
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"  Have  you  ever  run  right  out  of  coal 
before  you  got  to  port?"  said  I. 

"  I've  come  pretty  near  it,"  said  he.  "  I 
have  got  into  port  with  only  an  ounce  or 
two  in  the  bunkers,  about  half  a  day's 
supply,  and  a  single  day's  fog  coming  up 
the  Channel  ^ould  have  done  for  us.  But 
then,  you  see,  I  have  had  luck.  I've  known 
ships  where  they  had  to  put  the  ashes  back 
again  into  the  bunkers  and  burn  them  over 
again  instead  of  dumping  them  into  the  sea, 
and  I  have  known  plenty  where  they've 
had  to  pull  down  the  cattle-pens  to  feed 
the  furnaces — yes,  and  bum  the  cargo  too, 
butter  and  cheese,  for  instance,  by  the 
ton.  Why,  there  was  a  friend  of  mine 
burned  thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds 
of  coffee  one  trip.  Things  begin  to  look 
serious  when  it  comes  to  that.  Macpher- 
son,  there,  was  in  a  ship  a  few  months  ago 
that  got  to  New  York  with  her  bunkers 
cleared  right  out — ^just  a  ton  or  two  of  dust 
in  the  comers.  He  had  had  fifty  tons  of 
Scotch  left  over  from  the  voyage  before, 
and  he  was  trusting  to  that,  in  case  his 
Welsh  ran  short.  There  was  a  lot  of  head- 
winds in  the  Atlantic,  and  fog  on  the  Banks, 
and  at  last  he  had  to  fall  back  on  the  Scotch. 
Bless  you,  that  fifty  tons  was  gone  in  less 
than  no  time." 

"  That  is  running  it  pretty  close,"  I 
remarked. 

"  You  have  to  do  it,"  said  he.  "  It's  the 
cargo  the  owners  get  paid  for,  and  every 
extra  inch  you  give  to  coal  is  taken  from 
cargo.  But  I  tell  you,  it  tears  the  engineer's 
nerves  to  rags." 

"  I  suppose  if  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,"  said  I,  "  you  fall  back  on  sails." 

"  Sails  !  "  said  he,  with  unutterable  con- 
tempt. "  What  is  the  good  of  sails  on  a  big 
boat  like  this?  The  captain  of  the  last 
ship  I  was  in  was  a  great  one  for  sails. 
He'd  been  brought  up  on  them.  Whenever 
he  saw  the  ghost  of  a  chance,  or  when  he 
thought  he  saw  one,  he'd  give  the  word  to 
hoist  the  trysails — and  of  course  they  don't 
keep  a  crew  to  do  that  out-of-date  sort  of 
business  by  hand,  so  we  had  to  lay  on 
steam  to  the  vrinches  every  time  to  do  the 
hoisting.  *  Oh,'  he  used  to  say,  *  she'll  do 
half-a-knot  better  now,  Mr.  Forbes,  and 
relieve  your  engines.'  *  Relieve  my  engines 
with  a  couple  of  pocket-handkerchiefs  like 
that ! '  said  I :  '  it's  wasting  steam  and 
keeping  the  ship  back.'  As  luck  would 
have  it,  we  got  disabled  half-way  across  the 
Atlantic  that  trip.  *  Now  you'll  see  the  good 
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of  sails,'  said  the  captain,  chuckling.  Anc 
up  they  went.  Bless  you,  they  didn't  eveu 
keep  steerage  way  on  her !  It  was  my  turn  to 
chuckle  then.  The  captain  never  mentioned 
the  word  '  sails '  after  that.  But  now  I 
must  go  down  below  to  see  how  my  baby  is 
getting  on,  and  if  you  like  I'll  show  yoi 
round.  Put  on  an  old  coat,  and  I'll  give 
you  a  handful  of  cotton  waste  by  way  of 
gloves,  for  the  footing's  not  over  good,  acd 
you've  got  to  hold  on  to  the  ladder  rail.'* 

I  followed  him  down  into  the  engii:*- 
room.  Down,  down,  down,  ladder  after 
ladder — what  a  depth  it  is !  And  wha;  j 
new  world  it  is  that  you  find  yourself  k 
A  world  of  whirling  cranks  and  leapix 
pistons;  a  labyrinth  of  machinery  teazinr 
and  roaring  so  that  you  have  to  shout  to 
make  yourself  heard — ^though  the  noise,  to 
be  sure,  is  not  so  absolutely  deafening  as 
that  of  a  newspaper  printing-room.  A 
clean  world  too,  though  oily. 

Mr.  Forbes  calls  the  engine  his  baby.  It 
is  a  whole  nursery  of  babies,  to  tell  &e 
truth.  How  many  engines  there  are  in 
that  engine-room  I  cannot  tell.  Statist:c> 
are  not  exactly  what  I  am  in  search  of 
There  are  the  two  great  main  engines,  por 
and  starboard — ^the  Siamese  twins— ^ 
vrith  its  high-pressiure,  its  intermediate,  am 
its  low-pressure  cylinder,  and  each  drivim 
an  enormous  steel  shaft ;  for  this  is  a  im- 
screw  boat.  Then  there  is  the  reversk 
engine,  a  little  fellow,  like  a  parasite  on  lii^ 
big  brothers,  but  they  obey  him  as  promptly 
as  an  elephant  wheels  to  the  right-about  a: 
the  word  of  his  puny  driver.  Then  there 
is  an  engine  to  drive  the  winches  when  an 
anchor  has  to  be  dropped  or  weighed  or 
when  cargo  has  to  be  loaded  or  discharged. 
At  sea,  this  little  fellow  is  employed  to  saod 
steam  heat  into  the  cabins.  Another  engine 
drives  the  dynamo  that  lights  the  wbok 
ship  by  electricity ;  another  works  the 
steering  gear ;  and  yet  another  works  the 
auxiliary  pumps.  There  is  the  ball&sr 
pump,  to  keep  down  the  water  in  the  bilges, 
or  to  fill  and  empty  the  tanks  ;  a  pump  to 
supply  water  to  the  cattle ;  another  for  the 
cooks'  galley ;  an  auxiliary  feed  pump,  to 
fill  the  boilers  when  the  main  feeder  is  out 
of  gear ;  and  a  brine  pump  for  the  refrigera- 
tor, a  vastly  important  affair,  of  which  we 
shall  hear  later  on. 

Then  there  are  the  hydro-kineters,  by 
which  the  water  in  the  boilers  is  warmed 
before  the  fires  are  Ut,  to  prevent  the  un- 
equal expansion  of  the  boiler  plates  wheo 
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70U  are  nuBing  steam,  and  thue  to  proloQg 
>he  boiler's  life.  There  is  the  great  heater, 
100,  clinging  high  up  on  the  wall  of  the 
;ngine-room,  and  hereby  bangs  an  awk- 
irard  tale  or  two.  One  evening  the  chief 
^as  suddenly  sent  for  while  he  was  chatting 
ifter  dinner  in  the  saloon.  I  followed  him 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  met  him  climbing 
3ut  of  the  engine-room  and  looking  rather 
hot.  "  They  were  having  a  pretty  time 
downbelow,"hesaid.  "Thepumpstopped — 
a  bit  of  grit  or  something  got  in — and  in- 
Etantly  the  hot  water  from  the  heater  was 
spraying  all  over  the  engine-room.  When 
that  sort  of  thing  happens  you  have  to  know 
just  what  you're  going  to  do  before  you 
make  a  dash  in  to  turn  the  cock.  It's  no  tun 
going  through  a  shower  of  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  205  degrees,  I  can  tell  you  1 
Tbat  scamp,  the  sixth,  was  laughing  at  me 
and  the  toorth  when  he  saw  us  rushing 
through  it  a  day  or  two  ago.  He  had  to  do 
it  himself  this  time,  and  he  won't  laugh 
about  it  any  more,  I  warrant  1 " 

As  for  valves,  there  is  a  bewildering 
assortment  of  them.  Most  important  of 
all,  of  course,  is  the  safety-valve  on  every 
boiler — set  to  a  certain  pressure  and  sealed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  before  the  ship  leaves 
port,  and  warranted  to  blow  off  steam  when 
the  pressure  reaches  160  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  Here,  too,  is  the  check-valve,  to  keep 
the  water  from  being  blown  out  of  the 
boilers  if  the  pumps  stop. 

On  the  bottom  of  every  boiler  is  the 
''  blow-down  "  valve,  for  blowing  steam  out 
into  the  sea  after  the  fires  are  drawn. 
Then  there  is  the  auxiliary  starting- 
valve,  or  "  kicker,"  by  which  you  divert  at 
will  the  higb-preasure  steam  into  the  inter- 
mediate or  the  low-pressure  cylinder ;  for 
each  cylinder  has  its  crank,  and  when 
the  engines  stop,  some  of  the  cranks  are 
left  in  a  position  from  which  they  can 
hardly  start  afresh  without  assistance — 
without  being  "  kicked  over."  Then  there 
are  the  water-gauge  cocks,  for  testing  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  boilers.  You  have 
to  test  the  gauges  themselves,  by  the  bye, 
every  now  and  then,  to  see  if  they  are  tell- 
"Ig  the  truth.  Woe  betide  you  if  they  lie  I 
^en  it  is  a  case  of  the  blind  leading  the 
wni ;  and  the  ditcb  you  fall  into  has  no 
bottom  I  The  salinometer  cocks,  too,  are 
iiaehil  little  creatures  for  testing  the  density 
or  saltnees  of  the  water.  You  fiU  your 
*>™ometer  and  drop  it  into  a  tall  copper 
S^Med  beaker,  where  it  floats  high  or  low 


according  bo 
the  percentage 
of  salt  that 
the  water  con- 
tains. Perhaps 
the  title  of 
"  the  engine's 
heart"  should 
be  given  to 
the  eccentrics'; 
for  these  work 
the  slide- 
valves  that 
distribute  the 
steam  to  the 
various  chan- 
nels  where  it 


the  organs  of 
the  mighty 
infant's  phy- 
sique  would 


be  unintelligible  to  an  unprofessional  reader 
and  superfluous  for  an  engineer. 

My  companion  feels  the  pulse  of  each  of 
his  iron  infants  as  a  doctor  feels  the  pulse 
of  a  human  being.  One  engine  is  vibrating 
as  if  in  a  passion  ;  another  quivers  as  though 
its  nerves  were  unstrung.  You  know — ^if 
you  are  an  engineer — exactly  what  the 
"  feel  "  ought  to  ne — a  gentle  and  dignified 
motion — and  you  regulate  the  pressure 
accordingly. 

The  chief  pauses  half-way  down  the 
ladder  and  slaps  his  hand  on  the  piston- 
rod  to  make  sure  it  is  not  too  hot.  With  a 
big  paint-brush  he  daubs  oil  on  the  little 
jerky  piston-rod  of  a  small  pump  engine 
close  by,  that  works  in  connexion  with  the 
refrigerator.  With  his  wrench  he  tightens 
the  nuts  holding  down  the  cover  of  the 
intermediate  cylinder  on  each  side  of  the 
ship,  for  some  of  these  nuts  have  a  trick  of 
working  loose.  It  seems  a  wonder  that 
everything  does  not  work  loose,  with  that 
mischief-box  of  cranks  and  pistons  fiinging 
themselves  up  and  down  under  pressure  of 
the  imprisoned  steam  giant's  constant  and 
desperate  attempts  to  escape. 

After  patting  the  monstrous  cranks  and 
dabbing  a  little  vaseline  on  the  dynamo,  my 
friend  leads  the  way  into  the  port  tunnel, 
through  which  the  Stentorian's  left-hand 
shaft  runs  back  into  the  sea.  I  had  beenin 
the  shaft  tunnel  before,  in  a  smaller  boat — 
a  cockleshell  of  1200  tons  or  so — but  then  I 
had  to  creep.    Here  we  could  stand  upright. 
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The  great  shaft  ninmug  along  by  our  side 
waa  revolving  at  the  rate  of  sixty-six  times 
a  minute,  but  so  steadily  that  you  oould 
hardly  tell  It  was  moving.  They  make  you 
think  of  a  team  of  silent,  steady  mules  with 
a  shouting  driver,  those  shafts  and  those 
engines. 

The  shaft  is  held  in  place  by  massive 
bearings  at  intervals,  and  every  bearing  has 
its  double  lubricator,  one  filled  with  oil,  the 
other  with  a  brick  of  vaseline.  Presently 
the  tunnel  widens  out  into  a  little  iron  room. 
This  is  the  last  section  of  the  ship  ;  the  last 
at  any  rate  which  we  can  visit,  for  the  shaft, 
before  getting  out  into  the  sea,  passes 
through  a  little  compartment  which  is 
never  opened.  The  engineer  lays  hi  a 
hand  for  a  moment  on  the  last  great  bear- 
ing that  sustBJns  the  weight  not  only  of  the 
stem  section  of  the  shaft,  but  of  the  mon- 
strous screw  in  which  the  shaft  terminates 
outside.  AH  being  found  right,  we  go  back 
into  "the  engine-room,  but  t£en  we  turn  to 
the  right-about  at  once  and  enter  the  star- 
board tunnel,  where  the  right-hand  shaft 
revolves — only  in  the  reverse  direction  to 
that  of  the  port  shaft.  Betuming  again  to 
the  engine-room,  my  friend  sticks  a  thermo- 
meter on  the  cylinder  of  the  feed  pomp 
which  delivers  water  into  the  boilers,  and 
then  opens  an  iron  door  opposite  the 
entrance  to  the  tunnels  and  leading  into  the 
forward  part  of  the  ship's  depths. 

We  are  now  in  the  first  stoke-hofd. 
Cleanliness  is  left  behind :  everything  here 
is  black  with  coal-dust.  Half-a-dozen 
grimy  figures  are  shovelling  coal  into  enor- 
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mous  furnaces.  It  is  terrifically  but— 
except  in  a  few  spots.  If  you  stand  under 
one  of  the  ventilating  shafts,  you  are  slmojt 
chilled  with  the  column  of  cold  air  rushing 
down  from  the  bell-mouthed  ventilators  ob 
deck.  The  air  would  be  necessary  for  ibe 
men  to  breathe,  but  it  is  necessary  for  ib« 
furnaces  to  breathe  also.  The  fires  roar  i> 
they  suck  in  the  air — which  is  discharp* 
with  the  smoke  from  the  top  of  the  great  fui- 
nels  towering  above  the  decks.  Bowing  Ic 
we  pass  underneath  and  between  two  of  tU 
great  boilers,  and  come  to  another  stoke- hoii 
further  forward  still,  where  another  grini} 
gang  shovel  coal  into  another  set  of  Toart^ 
fires  under  the  continuous  blast  of  nion 
rushing  columns  of  the  upper  air. 

"  You  don't  want  to  stay  long  in  ^ 
department  ?  "  says  Mr.  Forbes,  wilh  « 
smile. 

"  No,"  I  agree ;  "  a  little  of  the  infernal 
regions  goes  a  long  way."  I  pay  my  fool' 
ing  to  the  stokers  with  an  easy  coascien<ie. 
for  I  know  they  can  get  nothing  alcoholic 
on  board  ship,  and  emerge  with  relief  ibm 
the  more  noisy  but  more  cleanly  and  st?" 
apartment  where  the  engines  toil  and  n*' 

Climbing  half-way  up  to  the  daylighti  "6 
enter  the  refrigerator-room,  taking  caw  l" 
shut  the  door  behind  us.  Down  belo^.wf 
tune  the  engines  played  was  "Thump-tbnmp 
thump."  Here  it  is  "  Clack -ohict-ci*:'' 
We  have  got  on  board  several  thousand  ions 
of  butter,  cheese,  turkeys,  apples  and  oths 
foodstuffs,  which  have  to  be  kept  at  an  eji" 
temperature  slightly  above  tiie  tree^iBS' 
point  all  the  way  from  the  port  of  shipEisi" 
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in  America  to  the  port  of  discharge  in  Eng- 
land. On  this  httle  engine  it  depends 
whether  that  enormous  qoantity  of  food  is 
delivered  in  a  state  fit  for  the  use  of  man  or 
is  altogether  spoiled  and  destroyed.  Small  ■ 
as  it  ia,  this  engine  needs  more  constant 
attention  than  the  giants  that  drive  the 
ship.  Kunning  all  through  the  sealed 
chambers  where  the  perishable  cargo  is 
stored  are  pipes  through  which  a  stream  of 
hrine  is  constantly  circulating.  The  brine 
itself,  before  being  pumped  mrough  these 
interminable  pipes,  has  to  be  cooled  down 
to  a  temperature  of  15  degrees  by  means 
of  ammonia.  To  effect  this  reduction  in 
the  first  instance  takes  two  or  three  days, 
which  means  that  the  process  has  to  be 
started  that  length  of  time  before  the  ship 
leaves  port  fully  loaded.  As  long  as  the 
holds  are  open  for  the  reception  of  cargo, 
the  refrigerating  engine  has  to  be  kept 
ceaselessly  going.  When  the  chambers  are 
closed,  the  engine  is  still  kept  running  for 
tenor  twelve  hours  ;  but  when  the  proper 
degree  of  frigidity  is  once  estabhshed,  it 
can  be  maintained  if  the  engine  only  does 
two  or  three  hours'  work  a  day  during  the 
voyage.  Two  or  three  hours,  that  is,  in 
winter ;  but  in  suntmer  the  day's  work 
varies  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours. 

"  We  should  be  able  to  keep  the  tempera- 
ture down  to  about  30  degrees,"  says  my 
guide,  "  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  latent 
heat  in  the  butter  and  other  things,  and  that 
brings  it  up  a  few  degrees.  And  of  course 
there  are  small  leakages  to  be  reckoned 
with.  I  tell  you,  it's  no  joke  for  the 
CQgineer  when  the  ammonia  begins  to  leak  ! 
It  will  chase  you  all  round  the  engine-room. 
It  the  leak  is  a  big  one,  you  simply  have  to 
ay  for  your  life.  One  young  engineer  that  I 
knew  was  killed  by  it — the  ammonia  simply 
stopped  the  action  of  his  heart — and  it  has 
made  me  as  sick  as  a  dog  before  now.  It 
la  hard  to  keep  the  joints  tight  enough, 
there  are  so  many  of  them.  There's  one 
thing  about  ammonia — it  can't  leak  without 
letting  you  know  about  it  through  your  nose ; 
but  It  is  not  so  easy  to  find  out  just  where 
the  leak  is.  Fortunately  the  stuff  is  lighter 
than  air,  so  if  there  is  a  lot  of  it  in  the  room 
you  may  be  able  to  go  in  safely  if  you  drop 
°°  yonr  hands  and  knees,  and  wear  a  wet 
silk  handkerchief  tied  tight  over  your  mouth 
and  nose.  Even  then,  unless  the  leak  is 
|[ety  Bmall,  you  have  to  just  rush  in,  do  a 
ittle  work,  and  rush  out  again  to  get  a 
breath  of  air." 


I  remarked,  as  we  came  up  on  deck,  that 
it  was  rather  a  complicated  business,  that 
of  an  engineer  at  sea. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  he,  "  and  it  is  always 

getting  worse,  with  new  inventions  coming 
out  all  the  time.  Whatever  it  is — elec- 
tricity, or  refrigerating  apparatus,  or  any- 
thing else— a  marine  engineer  is  expected 
to  become  an  expert  in  two  or  three  weeks. 
Besides,  every  ship  has  its  own  character, 
and  when  you  get  into  a  new  ship  you  have 
a  pretty  warm  time  before  you  get  to  know 
all  its  ways  and  geteverythmg  into  order." 
An  engineer's  watch  on  board  ship  lasts 


four  hours.  From  eight  o'clock  till  noon, 
and  again  from  eight  f.h.  till  midnight, 
the  chief  and  the  Kturth  engineer  are  on 
duty ;  from  twelve  till  four,  the  third  and  the 
sixth  take  their  turn ;  and  from  four  till 
eight  the  second  engineer  is  on  duty  with 
the  fifth  for  his  colleague.  At  regular  in- 
tervals the  senior  of  the  two  engineers  on 
the  watch  has  to  chalk  up  on  a  slate  the 
figures  indicating  the  steam  pressure,  the 
vacnnm,  the  feed  temperature,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  sea-water  coming  into  the  con- 
denser, the  temperature  of  the  engine- 
room,  the  amount  of  oil  used,  and  the 
number  of  sacks  of  ashes  thrown  over- 
board. The  temperature  of  the  sea-water 
is  an  important  point ;  because  the  colder 
it  is,  the  better  vacuum  you  get  in  your 
condenser,  and  the  less  steam  you  have 
to  use — and  therefore  the  less  coal  to 
bum.  That  little  matter  of  the  oil  Is 
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important  too.  An  enormous  quantity  has 
to  be  used,  and  it  is  bad  for  an  engineer 
when  he  is  suspected  of  wasting  it — worse 
still  when  another  engineer  suspects  him 
of  using  his  oil,  for  each  has  his  own  locked 
tank  of  it.  Every  day  at  noon  the  record 
under  all  these  heads  for  the  previous 
twenty-four  hours  is  brought  up  on  a  large 
double  slate  to  the  chief  engineer,  who 
works  out  his  totals  and  his  averages,  and 
enters  them  in  the  log  to  be  inspected  by 
critical  owners  when  the  boat  reaches 
port. 

While  Mr.  Forbes  is  engaged  in  these 
abstruse  calculations,  I  wander  out  into 
the  engineers'  mess-room,  and  fortunately 
catch  three  of  them  dining  together. 

'*  Come  in  and  make  yourself  at  home," 
cries  No.  6,  the  irrepressible. 

"  Well,"  say  I,  as  he  takes  his  last 
mouthful  of  pudding, ''  I  want  a  little  enter- 
tainment. I  wish  you  would  just  tell  me 
in  your  own  words  the  story  of  a  watch." 

"  Delighted,  I'm  sure,"  says  No.  6 ; 
"  here  goes  1  At  a  quarter  to  twelve,  a  hide- 
ous black  greasy  face  pokes  itself  in  at  the 
door  and  shouts  '  Time  to  get  up,'  and  the 
worst  of  it  is,  he  turns  on  the  electric  light 
so  that  I  can't  get  to  sleep  again.  The 
words  that  I  say  I  won't  repeat.  I  lie 
there  blinking,  and  saying  to  myself, 
'There's  half-a-minute  yet,'  and  all  of  a 
sudden  I  hear  eight  bells  go.  I  jump  up, 
fling  on  my  *  browns,'  rush  out  into  the 
mess-room,  pick  up  a  tin  of  coffee — and 
who  should  I  meet  as  I  go  out  at  the  door 
but  the  chief !  '  What  the  mischief  are  you 
doing  up  here  at  this  time  ?  '  says  he.  I 
apologise  as  gracefuUy  as  I  can.  sUp  down 
the  ladder,  or  get  chucked  over  the  rail  and 
break  my  neck,  if  the  old  tub  gives  an  extra 
lurch — put  the  tin  of  coffee  on  the  top  of 
the  low-pressure  cylinder  as  I  pass  to  get 
it  hot — make  a  journey  of  exploration  into 
the  tunnels,  patting  the  bearings  and  the 
cranks  by  way  of  encouragement — go  round 
the  engine-room,  feeling  the  baby's  pulse 
and  making  him  put  out  his  tongue,  looking 
at  the  gauges,  and  so  on — only  you've  been 
round  there  often  enough  yourself,  so 
there's  no  good  my  telling  you  anything. 
However,  if  you  must  have  it ;  I  run  up  two 
flights  of  steps  to  get  my  coffee,  and  meet 
the  third  engineer  just  coming  down  to 
steal  it." 

"  *  You  scamp,'  mterjects  the  serious- 
minded  third. 

"  Then  I  feel  round  a  bit  more,"  the  irre- 
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pressible  continues,  "  to  see  if  baby  has  got 
the  rickets  or  defective  circulation  any- 
where— force  my  hand  in  one  of  his  mouths, 
so  to  speak,  and  let  him  snip  off  a  finger  or 
two,  the  httle  wretch ;  and  ihen  look  at  the 
clock  to  see  how  time  is  going.  First  thing 
I  know,  the  navigating  officer  comes  diving 
down  to  get  a  drop  of  hot  coffee.  Pocir 
fellow  1  it's  not  his  fault  that  he's  not  an 
engineer,  so  we  treat  him  kindly — we  are 
very  hospitable  down  there." 

"  That  you  are,"  say  I. 

"  Then  I  go  forward  into  the  stoke-bolii 
and  use  a  little  language  to  the  firemen- 
come  back,  look  at  the  clock  again — eigb: 
bells — run  up-stairs,  dive  into  bed— k^: 
asleep! " 

By  this  time  the  chief  engineer  is  througL 
with  his  calculations,  and  ready  for  another 
chat :  but  he  has  hardly  had  time  to  light 
his  pipe  when  he  hears  a  warning  bell 
ringing  down  in  the  engine-room. 

"  Fog,  I  guess,"  says  he. 

And  so  it  is,  though  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly  five  minutes  ago. 

"Well,  this  is  the  last  straw.  I  was 
thinking  we'd  get  in  with  one  day's  coal 
this  trip,  but  if  we  have  much  of  this  it  wiL 
be  touch  and  go  whether  we  get  in  vd^ 
any" 

Then  he  dives  down  the  ladder,  and  I 
follow  him. 

It  is  not  a  heavy  fog,  or  it  would  nc 
concern  the  engine  much;  the  engine^ 
would  simply  be  kept  at  the  "  dead  slow. 
No,  it  is  one  of  those  shifty  fogs  tha: 
clear  up  and  fall  upon  you  a^n  at 
irregular  intervals  in  the  most  distracting 
fashion. 

Clang !  clang  1  clang  I  A  young  engineer 
who  has  just  vanished  into  the  stoke-holfl 
rushes  back  and  turns  the  steam  full  on, 
while  the  chief  gives  the  answering  signal 
to  the  bridge.  "It  is  clearing  again," say 
I,  hopefully :  but  even  as  I  speak  another 
ring  comes—"  Stand  by !  "  The  engineer 
stands  by,  with  his  hand  on  the  lever.  Id 
five  minutes  the  bell  rings  again,  f^^ 
"slow";  in  another  five  minutes— "b^,; 
speed."  We  plod  along  at  "half-speed 
for  half-an-hour,  when  suddenly  th®  '^^ 
rings  "  full-speed,"  and  we  know  that  the 
sun  is  shining  again,  up  above :  feh«  ^^ 
never  shines  down  here.  Forty  minutes  go 
by,  and  it  is  "half-speed"  again;  ten  minutes 
more,  and  we  drop  to  "slow";  ^^' 
three  minutes  after  that,  we  are  allowed  w 
come  up  to  the  "  half,"  and  in  a  quarter  or 
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n  bour  more  we  are  agaia  pounding  aiaug 
t  Cull  Bpeed. 
Though  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  never 
nd  their  way  down  the  submarine  depths 
L'here  the  engineers  reign,  the  engine-room 
}  not   a  dark  place.      Except  when    you 
xe   in  the    tunnel  or  the  Btoke-bold,  you 
un  look  up  and  see  the  sky — througii  a 
aaze  of  iron  gratings  and  stairs  and  rods, 
o  b«  sure,  but  still  the  sky,  far  above — and 
,-et  there  is  a  curious  feeling  of  isolation, 
>f  distance  from  the  world,  from  the  upper 
world  where  the  captain  and  the  passengers 
Ive.    There  is  even   a  curious  feeling  of 
calm  in  the  engine-room   atmo- 
sphere.     On  deck,  the   wind   is 
blowing ;    the  sea  is  perpetually 
changing  and  in  motion,  even  if 
ii  is    not   what   a   sailor   would 
call    rough ;      there     are     many 
people  going  to  and  fro,  and  the 
passengers   are   playing  shufBe- 
board  or  deck  quoits,  or  taking 
their    '■  constitutional "     arm-in- 
arm   along     the     deck.      Down 
below,  where    there  is  "  no   ad- 
misMon    except    on    business," 
two  or  three   figures  in   brown 
holknd  walk  calmly  about  with 
oil-cans  in  their  hands,  giving  a 
pat  here  and  a  touch  there ;  that 
is  ttli.   There  is  no  wind,  only  the 
steady  draught    of    air    pouring 
straight    down    each   ventilator. 
There  is  no  sea  in  sight,  though 
the  truth  is  you  are  much  nearer 
the  sea  here  than  when  you  were 
on  deck.     You  are  in  the  sea,  in 
tact.    And  even  in  a  storm,  with 
Rreat  waves  breaking  over  the 
Iwws,    and    tumbling    the    ship 
about  like  a  nutshell— or  so  it    seems   to 
>'ou  when  you  are  on  deck — down  below 
jou  are  in  a  calm.     The  ship  ia  one  rigid, 
indivisible  whole,  you  know  for  a  scientific 
tact,  yet  there  is  much  less  motion  down 
mIow  than  there   is  up  above.     For  one 
thing,  there  is   no  horizon  to  fling  itself 
wildly  up  and  down  and  impress  the  in- 
st;ibility  of  things  upon  your  senses.     Up 
atove,    you    can    diminish    and    perhaps 
"most  destroy   the    sense   of   motion   by 
Miutting  your  eyes  and  refusing  to  see  how 
tie  ocean  heaves  and   the   ship  staggers ; 
ut  m  the  engine-room  you  get  the  same 


ing  and  whistling  and  raving  of  the  winds 
and  the  waves  without.  Only  when  the 
storm  becomes  a  full-fledged  gale,  you  find 
yourself  compelled,  without  apparent  cause, 
to  catch  hold  of  something  to  keep  from 
being  thrown  upon  one  of  the  engines  and 
smashed.  At  such  a  time,  if  the  ship  is 
naturally  an  unsteady  one,  or  if  she  is 
loaded  light,  her  stem  swings  so  high  when 
her  bow  dips  low  that  the  screw  is,  I  was 
going  to  say,  out  of  the  water ;  and  then 
your  confidence  in  the  stability  of  this  part 
of  the  world  is  rudely  shaken  out  of  you. 
If  any  large  part  of  the  screw  does  come  up 


effect  with 


your  eyes  open  ;  and  the  very 


noise  of  the  engines,  with  its  perfect  regu- 
*i;,*^°*™8t8  with  the  many-keyed  howl- 


into  the  air,  there  is  a  danger  that  the 
sudden  release  from  the  resistance  of  the 
water  will  cause  the  whole  propeller  to 
snap  off  short.  Bven  if  only  the  tips  of 
the  revolving  blades  come  to  the  surface 
when  the  ship's  stem  goes  up,  the  screw 
begins  to  race  and  the  ship  to  shudder. 
Various  "governors"  have  been  invented 
to  shut  off  steam  automatically  before  the 
stern  begins  to  go  up,  but  some  of  the 
engineers  "  think  mighty  little  of  them,"  for 
the  propeller  has  only  begun  to  slacken  its 
pace  when  the  stern  goes  down  again. 
Such  an  engineer  relies  more  on  his  own 
human  quickness  than  on  any  machinery 
at  such  a  time.  He  "stands  by,"  and 
before  the  stern  begins  to  go  up  he  shuts 
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the  steam  off  by  hand,  so  that  the  screw 
may  at  least  have  slackened  a  little  before 
it  reaches  the  air. 

While  I  meditate  on  these  things,  while 
(in  a  suit  of  borrowed  "  browns  ")  I  take  my 
hundredth  stroll  through  the  roaring  laby- 
rinth below,  and  allow  the  big  iron  babies  to 
bang  and  thump  and  hammer  these  sub- 


marine impressions  ineffaceably  into  my 
mind — Clang !  clang !  clang  !  The  harbour 
mouth  is  reached;  the  steam  is  shut  off. 
the  piston-rods  pause,  one  up  and  another 
down ;  the  din  dies  away  into  a  silence  like 
that  of  a  churchyard  vault ;  and  the  babies 
for  the  first  time  in  a  ten-day  week,  havt 
gone  to  sleep. — o.  n.  e. 


The  Lichen  Season 


ALTHOUGH  wiuter  is  called  the  season  of 
Nature's  sleep,  the  saying  is  not  strictly 
true.  Nature  never  sleeps.  Influences 
which  are  favourable  to  the  repose  of  one 
family  of  vegetable  beings  stimulate  another 
family  to  their  highest  manifestations  of  vigor- 
ous life.  The  oak,  the  elm,  the  beech — ^all  the 
forest  trees  of  Northern  Europe,  and  with  a 
few  hardy  exceptions  all  the  perennial  and 
biennial  herbs,  really  sleep  in  winter.  But  to 
those  lower  forms  of  vegetable  life  called 
lichens  winter  is  the  season  of  perfection. 
Their  spring  is  the  autumn  and  their  autumn 
is  the  spiing.  They  are  one  of  the  chief 
beauties  of  the  woods  in  winter.  They  are 
intimately  related  to  the  poetry  of  Nature  as 
it  is  felt  by  the  English  and  other  northern 
races.  Their  colours  of  grey  and  green,  in- 
finitely varied,  often  rich  and  full  of  tone,  but 
always  subdued  by  the  spiiit  of  moderation 
which  seems  to  be  the  ruhng  tendency  of 
our  cUmate,  lead  to  that  mood  of  pleasurable 
melancholy  without  which  an  Englishman's 
sympathy  with  Nature  is  not  of  native  growth, 
but  is  either  the  result  of  reading  southern 
literature,  or  of  living  under  foreign  skies. 

If  any  one  will  go  into  the  woods  in  late 
autumn,  he  will  perceive  that  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  the  trees  have  put  on  colours  very 
different  from  those  which  they  wear  in  summer. 
The  prevailing  hue  of  brown  has  been  exchanged 
for  one  of  green.  It  is  a  pecuHar  green  that  is 
repeated  in  no  leaf  nor  blade  of  grass ;  it  belongs 
to  lichen  only.  Sometimes  it  has  a  tint  of  old 
gold,  at  others  it  is  almost  grey.  It  fascinates 
the  eye  with  the  sober  splendour  of  its  colour, 
and  gives  life  to  the  silent  forest  in  winter.     It 


is  not  only  upon  trees  that  lichen  cast^^  ti  - 
subtle  charm  of  beauty.  To  old  palings  an. 
roofs  of  tile  and  grey  stone  it  lends  the  h:. 
that  is  needed  to  complete  the  sentiment  of  tL^ 
picturesque.  Landscape  painters  know  its  yalu^ 
well,  although  they  sometimes  speak  of  it  i- 
moss.  Artists  study  the  general  aspects  «: 
Nature,  but  rarely  concern  themselves  with 
minute  distinctions. 

Lichens  are  the  hardiest  and  most  self-suv 
taining  of  all  plants.  They  grow  on  mouDUi 
peaks,  which  but  for  them  would  be  absoluttlr 
naked,  and  they  flourish  on  the  border-liDe  •>! 
everlasting  ice.  The  so-called  Iceland  moss  i» 
really  hchen.  In  the  economy  of  Nature  tier 
perform  an  office  of  the  highest  importance,  Ur 
they  mark  the  beginning  of  the  conquest  bj 
vegetable  life  of  the  bare  and  baiTen  plac^ 
which  Nature  is  ever  striving  to  cover.  Ti- 
grey  or  green  patch  of  lichen  on  the  cottsr 
roof,  which  draws  its  whole  sustenance  from  :^ 
air,  will  by  the  decay  of  its  successive  geneft- 
tions  form  in  the  course  of  time  a  soil  Ciipt^ ' 
of  nourishing  the  stonecrop  or  the  pelliton. 
The  profuse  and  varied  vegetation  that  hot 
clothes  many  a  ruin  and  rock  had  for  its  piont^r 
the  humble  lichen.  In  summer  the  liche:3> 
dry  up  and  almost  disappear,  but  they  do  p  • 
die.  As  soon  as  moisture  returns  they  spnc? 
again  into  active  life  and  flush  with  gneeL 
Their  mood  of  reproduction,  like  that  of  tb^r 
mosses,  fungi  and  algse,  is  still  involved  i^ 
considerable  obscurity.  A  damp  winter  is  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  their  growth,  and  thos-? 
who  wish  to  see  them  in  all  their  beauty  mu.*- 
seek  them  in  the  leafless  woods. 

E.    HARRISON  BARKER. 


My   Love    Song: 


IHAYE  no  heart  for  singing 
When  thou  art  far  away. 
Thine  eyes  no  love-light  bringing 
To  bless  me  day  by  day; 
Mute  as  the  Hnnets  srieving 

For  summers  vanished  long, 
No  spell  of  music's  weaving 
Can  tune  my  heart  to  song. 
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Thy  smile  alone  can  cheer  me, 

To  hfe  and  hope  restore, 
Thy  presence  only  near  me 

Bring  summer  skies  once  more; 
Oh!  come,  to  charm  my  sadness 

Like  sunshine  after  rain, 
For  thee  my  heart  in  gladness 

Shall  wake  to  song  again! 

MARY  FARRAH. 


After  Twenty  Years 

THE   ROMANCE   OF   A  TROUSERMAKER 
BY   ELBA   D'ESTBRRE-KEELINO 


H 


"Short  of  Bense,  and  long  of  bair. 
Strange  enough  the  maiilens  are." 

(Old  Qcnnan  l^m.) 

E  was  a  garret- master,  who  iiked  to 
be  called  a  ch&niber- master.  As  a 
matter  of    fact,  he  was  called  by  a 


preeser's  table.  He  did  with  his  wife,  who 
had  been  a  machinist  in  the  employ  of  a 
coat-maker,  and  her  sister,  late  a  presser  in 
the  same  business,  all  the  skilled  work  that 
was  needful,  and  employed  what  in  another 
picturesque  term  of  their  country's  trade  is 
called  "  green  "  labour '  for  such  work  as 
did  not  demand  skill.     He   was  reputed 


name  which  the  men  of  his  craft  had  newly 
introduced  into  England — the  name  of 
sweater.  He  had  started  life  as  a  tailor, 
and,  on  the  plan  of  turning  first  gains  into 
second  advantages,  had,  when  the  said  gains 
had  swelled  to  the  sum  of  one  pound,  in- 
vested this  capital  in  securing  for  his  own 
use  a  garret,  two  sewing-machines  and  a 


to  be  on  the  high-road  to  Eldorado ; 
meanwhile  he  was  very  bitterly  poor,  and, 
hard  as  he  worked  others,  worked  himself 
far  harder.  Among  the  "  greeners  " — three 
in  number — working  under  him  there  was 
a  young  girl,  who,  while  neither  pretty 
1  la  it  needful  to  explain  that  "  green  "  labour  is 
the  labour  of  learners! 
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nor  plain,  had  a  curiously  interesting  face, 
marking  her  of  that  type  seen  more  often 
in  old  paintings  than  in  actual  existence, 
the  tj'pe  of  girl  in  which  it  has  been  said 
the  soul  is  quite  ahve,  the  body  scarcely 
so. 

She  was  tall  and  slight,  and  was  dressed 
in  black,  which  long  wear  had  turned  to  a 
greenish  shade.  She  wore  round  her  neck  a 
wisp  of  black  tulle  fastened  at  one  side  with  a 
brooch  of  what  she  called  jet — it  was  really 
india-rubber.  This  style  of  dress  was  more 
in  vogue  twenty,  years  ago  than  it  is  now. 
The  girl's  eyes  were  very  large  and  black, 
and  her  hair  was  black.  She  wore  her  hair 
rather  elaborately  dressed.  Of  the  other 
two  girls  one  had  some  prettiness  of  the 
wax-doll  order,  set  off  by  a  smile,  which 
w^as  pleasant,  but  rather  too  frequent :  the 
other  was  very  unlovely,  after  the  manner 
of  the  famous  Madame  Swetchine.  The 
famous  Madame  Swetchine  is  said  to  have 
had  ill-matched  eyes  and  a  Kalmuck 
nose. 

It  w^as  usual  for  the  three  friends  to  work, 
if  not  under  the  supervision  of  the  tailor, 
under  that  of  his  wife  or  sister.  It  was  so 
unusual  for  them  to  work  under  no  super- 
vision whatever,  as  to  call  a  look  of  deep 
surprise,  followed  by  one  of  deep  delight,  to 
the  face  of  a  young  man  who  had  expended 
some  time  and  thought  on  inventing  an 
excuse  to  enter  the  garret  in  which  they 
worked.  Having  advanced  one  step  under 
the  doorway  with  a  markedly  diflfident 
manner,  he  changed  his  gait  to  one  of  great 
jauntiness,  and  asked  to  what  good  hap  the 
absence  of  ••  Mr."  Johnston — he,  for  some 
reason,  marked  strongly  the  quotation 
marks  which  he  put  about  the  title — his 
wife  and  sister,  was  to  be  ascribed.  He 
learnt  without  emotion  that  a  distressing 
accident  to  the  last-named  was  the  cause 
of  the  circumstance  that  the  three  girls 
were  left  to  their  own  devices.  He  appeared 
to  have  another  subject  in  his  thoughts, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had.  He  wore 
a  new  coat.  It  was  made  of  shoddy  cloth, 
coaxed  into  taking  a  temporary  form  by 
means  of  canvas  inserted  between  the  ma- 
terial and  the  lining.  He  said,  proudly,  as, 
having  spun  round  for  inspection,  he  paused, 
and  addressed  himself  more  particularly  to 
the  smiling  beauty — 

**  What  d'ye  think  of  that,  m'  cat  ?  " 

The  form  of  address  used  had  little 
reason,  but  had  rhyme.  The  smiling  beauty 
was  not  piqued.  She  smiled  more  brilliantly, 
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and  was  about  to  answer,  when  her  plain- 
faced  companion  anticipated  her,  sapng  ic 
the  style  described  in  confectionery  as  short 
and  crisp — 

"  Soap." 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  mysteht> 
of  tailoring  it  must  be  explained  that  in  ibt^ 
lowest  branch  of  the  tailoring  trade,  tha: 
branch    technically    called    "  slop,"    soap 
largely  replaces  the  needle,  the  garment^ 
which  result  being  good  for  a  day's  wet: 
when  we  have  that  rare  thing  which  wt 
call  an  "  Italian  "  sky,  but  becoming  hmp 
as   an   ostrich  feather  after  less  than  or^ 
hour  when  worn,  as  this  person  was  we^ir 
ing  his  new  coat,  in  a  London  fog.     Tl.- 
girl   who  with  one   word  had  dashed  tfac 
pride  which  the  young  man  had  felt  smileii 
almost  as  brilliantly  as  her  pretty  feUov>- 
worker.     The  face  of  the  other  girl  cauj^h: 
no  light,  but  all  three  faces  wore  the  look 
which  is  supposed  to  denote  the  measuiv 
of  sapiency  of  him  who   knows  what  ht 
knows ;  and  the  young  man,  it  was  e\iden:. 
felt  as  near  collapse  as  it  was  possible  for 
one  of  his  buoyant  nature  to  feel.     A  mc*- 
ment  passed  in   which   he   w^as   painfully 
conscious  of  being  regarded   as   one  wk 
had  paid  dear,  very '  dear,  for  his  whistle : 
then  he  said,  plucking  up  heart,  that  tbr 
gentleman  has  still  to  be  bom  whose  ^^' 
shall   satisfy   ladies    engaged   in   tailori:^ 
To  this  statement  he  added  another  to  'Jr 
effect   that   he   bore   no  ill-will  to  anv  c^ 

to 

the  ladies,  but  kissed  his  hand  to  al. 
Suiting  the  action  to  the  word  he  ie:: 
them. 

It  then  became  evident  that  he  was  the 
cause  of  all  of  the  division  wliich  then 
existed  among  these  friends.  Incredible  a- 
it  may  sound,  ^he  fact  is  that  all  of  tbe?< 
girls  saw  in  Robert  Woods  the  ideal  o' 
youthful  manhood.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
moment  at  which  to  describe  him  more 
nearly.  Nobody  had  ever  called  him  qui:e 
a  gentleman,  but  opinion  w^as  almost  unani- 
mous that  he  was  quite-the-gentleman.  He 
had  the  marks  of  this  person,  foremo< 
among  them  w^hat  can  only  be  designato«l 
by  the  paradoxical  phrase,  a  refined  \-ul- 
garity.  It  gave  its  character  to  his  even 
word.  Thus  he  said  "  shaw  "  for  sun: 
**  invite  "  for  iiwitatiojij  **  ancient "  for  vli 
and  "  party  "  for  person.  This  he  did  from 
a  desire  to  avoid  the  common,  being  under 
the  mistaken  impression  that  the  comnKHi 
is  the  vulgar.  A  similar  lack  of  discern- 
ment led  him  to  confound  buffoonerv  with 
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fun,  and  those  who  have  fullest  knowledge 
of  him  set  him  down  as  among  the  first 
in  the  long  Hst  of  young  men  who  have 
changed  the  familiar  railway  carriage  in- 
scriptions— 

Wait  until  the  train  stops 
To  seat  five  persons 
Five  seats 
into  "  wait  until  the  rain  stops/'  "  to  eat 
live  persons,"  and — grand  climacteric  of  wit ! 
"  Live  cats." 

With  reference  to  his  personal  appear- 
ance, Eobert  Woods  had  a  huge  body  with 
a  very  small  birdlike  head  atop  of  it,  which 
made  him  bear  a  curious  resemblance  to 
the  pictures  of   the   Egyptian   idol,   Thot. 
It  was  oddly  in  character  with  this  circum- 
stance that  he  was  the  son  of  a  bird-fancier, 
and  that  the  all  of  knowledge  which  was 
stowed  away  in  his  small  brain-pan  was  a 
knowledge  of  animals,  chiefly  birds,  under 
the  heading  of  "fancy."      Eegarded  from 
this  standpoint,    animals    fall    into   three 
divisions:    birds,   beasts,   and.  fishes — the 
birds  being,   primarily,   pigeons,    canaries, 
and  parrots  ;  the  beasts,  primarily,  rabbits, 
guinea-pigs,  and  white  mice  ;  and  the  fishes, 
primarily,  gold-fishes.     Bobert  Woods  had 
traded  in  these  animals  and  in  the  appur- 
tenances needful  to  their  keeping,  and  all 
that  he  knew  of  them  was  comprised   in 
their  money  value  and  the  money  value 
of  the  said  appurtenances.     For  the  mo- 
ment he  was  not  occupied  with  them  or 
with  anything  else,  being  out  of  emplpy- 
ment,  the  result  of  having  quarrelled  with 
his    father,    and   having,    very    unwisely, 
formed  the  resolution  of  waiting  until  that 
person  should  take  the  first  step  towards  a 
reconciliation. 

This,  then,  was  the  realisation  of  the  ideal 
as  it  presented  itself  to  the  three  girls 
working  in  Mr.  Johnston's  garret,  and 
what  may  strike  others  as  his  familiarity, 
and  may  breed  in  them  contempt,  was  so 
far  from  striking  them  in  that  light  that  it 
bred  in  two  of  them  a  burning  jealousy. 
Louie,  no  longer  smiling,  was  angry  that 
to  Bertha  had  been  given  a  share  in  the 
kiss-hand,  and  Bertha  wore  a  look  of  deeper 
gravity  induced  by  her  disapproval  of 
Louie's  being  included  in  the  salutation. 
Alice  alone  wore  an  undisturbed  expression, 
and  felt  no  quickening  at  her  heart.  It  is 
not  that  she  less  than  her  friends  saw  in 
Robert  Woods  the  top  of  admiration  ;  it  is 
that  she  long  before  this  had  become 
resigned  to  the  notion  that,  much  as  she 


might  admire  him,  he  could  not  possibly 
admire  her.  In  this  she  was  wholly  right. 
The  face  of  a  clock  is  considered  the  least 
important  part  of  it  by  watchmakers,  who 
form  their  opinion  of  a  time-keeper  only 
after  a  close  examination  as  to  what  is 
behind  its  face.  There  are  some  very  pro- 
found thinkers,  to  the  number  of  whom 
Eobert  Woods  did  not  belong,  who  follow  an 
analogous  course  in  the  case  of  a  woman » 
deeming  her  face  as  of  little  or  no  import- 
ance as  compared  with  what  they  discover 
behind  it.  With  such  persons — and  she 
fell  in  with  a  certain  number  of  such — 
Alice  scored ;  for  what  was  behind  her 
poor,  blurred  face  was  excellent  and  most 
precious. 

Alice,  who  had  been  first  to  speak  after 
the  departure  of  their  visitor,  spoke  again. 
Her  thoughts,  it  was  evident,  were  still  with 
Robert  Woods'  coat.  She  expressed  a  won- 
der as  to  how  this  young  man,  whose  almost 
chronic  state  was  one  of  impecuniosity,  had 
amassed  money  sufficient  to  procure  it. 
Her  remark  was  received  in  silence  by 
Bertha,  but  Louie  said,  with  feigned 
jocularity — 

"  TaUyman." 

To  procure  a  coat  through  a  tallyman  is 
to  procure  it  on  a  species  of  hire-system. 
Such  a  coat  is  paid  for  in  instalments,  and 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  Robert  Woods' 
coat,  it  has  more  of  soap  than  of  sewing  in 
it,  it  presents  usually  the  appearance  of  an 
old  coat,  when  in  reality  it  is  so  new  that 
the  second  instalment  for  it  is  not  vet 
due. 

Alice  received  the  explanation  offered  by 
her  friend  with  as  much  interest  as  it  is 
possible  to  feel  in  an  explanation  which 
throws  no  new  light  on  a  subject.  Then 
she  said,  gazing  studiously  at  her  work — 

"  'E  wants  some  un  to  look  arter  'im,  'e 
does;  but  'e  don't  want  two." 

Events  showed  that  Alice  was  wholly  in 
the  right  in  her  proposition.  Robert 
Woods,  a  week  after  this,  decided  that  he 
wanted  a  wife  to  be  an  helpmeet  to  him. 
After  some  casting  in  his  thoughts  he  fixed 
on  Louie.  Alice  had  not  cherished  the 
wild  dream  that  he  would  fix  on  her,  but 
Bertha  had  at  times  believed  that  she  stood 
an  equal  chance  with  Louie ;  howbeit  she 
congratulated  the  couple  with  as  composed 
a  face  as  Alice,  so  far  is  that  repose  which 
marks  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere  from 
being  the  sole  monopoly  of  that  noble 
house. 
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invalunble  talent  of  '  silente. 

"  Ab  for  me,  I  honour  in  theiie  loud  bsbbling 
days,  all  the  8ilent."^/tW. 

"  Why  should  the  blessed  silence  1>e  broken  into 
noUea !   — Ibid. 

HOW  did  old   maids  look  in  the  world 
before  the  Flood,  when  life  was  almost 
millenary?    Now-a-days  a  lady  on  the 
hither  side  of  fifty  is,  says  one,  "  an  old, 


slighted,  antiquated,  musty  maiden."  0% 
likes  to  think  that,  in  those  days  of  the 
generations  of  Adam,  the  daughters  vha 
are  not  named  by  the  chronicler  may,  ont 
and  another  of  them,  have  lived  to  as  gre^n 
an  old  age  as  their  brothers.  How  did  they 
look,  the  unwed  ones,  at  eight  hundnil 
and  odd  years  old  ?  Miss  Alice  Waison 
and  Miss  Bertha  Timbs,  whose  joint  o^es 
were  not  one  hundred  years  at  the  tiu* 
here  under  view — being  twenty  and  ode 
years  after  the  marriage  of  their  frier.j 
Louie — would,  I  tell  myself,  have  seeineJ 
to  the  patriarchs  quite  young  girls. 


■^. 


After  Twenty  Years 


Miss  Alice  Watson  and  Miss  Bertha 
Timbs  lived  within  recent  years  in  a  small 
street  off  the  Edgeware  Boad,  when  the 
houses  there  were  small,  houses  that  have 
since  been  pulled  down  to  make  room  for 
what  are  termed  residential  flats.  The  one 
occupied  by  them  was  only  different  from 
the  others  in  having  inscribed  on  its  brass 
plate  the  word  **  Modes,"  a  word  in  the 
local  pronunciation  made  to  rhyme  with 
*'  codes/* 

The  dressmaker  was  their  landlady,  and 
if    )'our    imagination    have    eyes    to    see 
through  stone  walls,  you  will  now  see  her 
sitting  in  the  small  room,  which  is  the  all  that 
she  has  retained  for  herself,  in  what  she 
proudly  terms  "  my  house."     For  a  person 
following  the  calling  of  a  modiste^  she  will 
strike  you  as  looking  wonderfully  unmodish. 
A  short,  stout   woman  this,  with  a  weak 
mouth  and  a  prominent  tooth.   It  is  thought 
by  some   that  Miss  Deacon  has  only  this 
one  tooth,  which,  in  the  language  of   the 
children   of    her   acquaintance,    "  she    can 
never  shut  in."      It  always   rests   on  her 
nether  lip,  pressing  it,  and  at  first  it  strikes 
you  as  ugly,  but  afterwards  you  come  to 
like  it,  as    you   come    to   like   everything 
about  Miss  Deacon,  even   her  little   dog. 
This  is  a  round,  black  bundle  that  moves 
about  the  floor  of    her  sewing-room,  pre- 
sumably on  legs,  though  they  are  no  more 
visible  than  those  of  a  caterpillar,  and  that, 
as  it  goes,  collects  bits  of  cotton  and  thread, 
and  ravellings,  and  ends  of  tape,  and  shreds 
of  stuff,  and  hooks  and  eyes,  and  buttons 
and  scraps  of  paper ;  in  a  word,  whatever 
must  fall  about  a  room  where,  through  the 
daylong  hours,  there*s  snip  and  nip  and  cut 
and  slish  and  slash.     Once  in  a  while.  Miss 
Deacon  gets   up  and  takes  the  dog,   that 
acts  thus  as  a  broom,  and  carries  it  down 
to  her  court-yard,  and  says — 
"  Shake,  Punch  I  " 

Punch  then  gyrates  violently  for  a  mo- 
ment or  so,  sheading  such  haberdashery  as 
hooks  and  eyes  and  buttons  and  pins  and 
needles  on  all  sides  of  him.  These  Miss 
Deacon  picks  up.  The  needles  and  pins 
she  sticks  in  her  bodice,  which  is  always 
agleam  with  needles  and  pins ;  the  hooks 
and  eyes  and  buttons  she  puts  in  her  apron 
pocket,  and  then  she  kneels  down  in  the 
court-yard,  and  says — 
"  Quiet,  Punch  !  " 

She  then  picks  from  Punch's  coat  the 
lighter,  adhesive  things,  putting  into  her 
pocket  longish  threads,  and  longish  bits  of 


tape,  and  biggish  scraps  of  stuff,  and  making 
a  heap  of  the  rest,  which  she  puts  into  the 
ash-bin.  This  done,  Miss  Deacon  picks  up 
Punch,  kisses  him  on  one  soft  ear,  and  sets 
him  down,  with  always  the  same  little 
laugh,  and  with  always  the  same  speech — 

"  Clever  Punch  !  " 

Do  you  care  now  to  steal  a  peep  at  Miss 
Alice  Watson  and  Miss  Bertha  Timbs? 
Changed  as  they  are  in  much  after  twenty 
and  odd  years,  they  are  in  much  the  same. 
Miss  Bertha,  aged  forty-five,  is  slight  as  she 
was  at  twenty,  and  still  is  dressed  in  black, 
turning  to  green,  with  lace  wound  round 
her  neck  and  fastened  at  one  side  with  a 
jet,  alias  india-rubber,  brooch.  Her  eyes 
are  still  very  large  and  very  black,  and  her 
hair  is  still  black.  Miss  Alice  is  less  aged 
than  her  friend  by  the  flight  of  time,  and 
carries  her  nine-and-forty  years  more  lightly 
than  she  had  carried  years  of  half  that 
number.  She  is  still  not  lovely,  but  she  is 
not  at  all  so  unlovely  at  nine-and-forty  as 
she  was  at  four-and-twenty.  In  the  year 
mentioned  the  man  in  whom  Miss  Bertha 
would  have  hailed  a  suitor  twenty  and  odd 
years  before,  and  whose  path  had  not 
crossed  hers  in  all  that  time — a  thing  this, 
perhaps,  only  possible  in  London,  city  of 
millions — appeared  again  before  her.  It 
happened  one  night  in  winter. 

It  was  eight  o'clock.  She  was  alone  at 
home,  and  was  momentarily  expecting  the 
return  of  Miss  Alice,  who  was  taking  an 
"  order  "  back  to  the  giver  of  it ;  for  these 
women  had  not  risen  from  being  greeners 
to  be  employers  of  greeners,  but  worked 
alone  in  their  home  for  shops. 

Having  fallen  into  reverie,  and  thus  not 
having  heard  the  tapping  at  her  door,  Miss 
Bertha  started  as  a  voice  at  the  threshold 
said — 

"  A  gent,  miss,  come  to  see  you." 

These  words  were  followed  by  a  speech 
addressed  to  the  person  thus  announced. 

**  Step  in,  sir,  and  I'll  fetch  a  hght." 

The  child — for  she  was  only  a  child,  this 
handmaiden  of  Miss  Deacon — went  off  and 
returned  with  a  lamp,  which  she  placed  on 
Miss  Bertha's  table,  but  did  not  light. 
Meanwhile  the  two  in  the  room  had  stood, 
and  still  stood,  facing  one  another  in  the 
serai-darkness. 

The  gent — he  was  rightly  named  a  gent 
— spoke  first.  He  was  singularly  unem- 
barrassed. 

"  I'm  a  late  caller,  Bertha,"  he  said,  "  but 
better  late  than  never." 
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After  Twenty  Years 

SfisB  Bertha  had  taken  a  lucifer  from  a 
round  tower  made  of  shells.  She  struck 
it,  and,  hftJng  the  chimney  of  the  lamp, 
lighted  it,  keeping  the  wick  very  low.  The 
momentary  flare  of  the  lamp  had  shown 
up  her  pale  face,  making  a,  Bembrandt  of 
it.  As  she  stood  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
lamp,  fihe  looked  like  a  silhouette,  not  only 
the  strong  lines  of  her  face  standing  out, 
but  also  the  hard  lines  of  her  dress. 

To  a  person  leas  socially  valiant  and  per- 
haps more  imaginative  than  the  gent  the 
terrors  of  the  dark  room  and  its  dark 
possessor  might  have  jproven  too  much. 
But  though  his  implied  apology  httd  not 
been  accepted,  and  though  he  had  not  heen 
offered  a  seat,  he  showed  no  intention 
of  withdrawing,  hut  sat  down,  and  said 
genially — 

"I'm  going  to  say  at  once  what  I've 
come  aijout.  It's  rather  dark.  Bertha — 
don't  you  think  you  might  turn  up  that  wick 
a  bit  ?  "  {Miss  Bertha  increased  the  flame 
very  slightly.)  "  What  I've  come  to  say 
is,  supposin' " 

Here  he  paused,  physically  disabled. 
The  air  was  thickening  with  that  noxious 
thing,  lamp-smell,  and  the  dim  light  grew 
more  and  more  depressing.  "  You'll  ex- 
cuse me,  Bertha"  (his  hand  was  on  the 
screw  of  the  lamp),  "if  I  turn  up  your 
wick  a  little  more  ?  It's  a  real  pleasure  to 
see  your  pretty  room  "  (this  was  said  with  an 

admiring    smile),  "and — and "      Even 

the  gent  with  all  his  brave  geniality  hesi- 
tated to  add  that  it  was  a  pleasure  also  to  see 
Miss  Bertha,    and  so  another  breakdown 


took  place,  and  the  flare  from  the  lamp, 
which  in  his  excess  of  zeal  he  had  turcd 
up  too  high,  fell  on  two  speechless  persons. 
He  was  the  first  to  speak  a^n. 

"What  I've  come  to  say  is  this,"  tt 
went  on  valorously ;  "I've  fcep'  up  an  in- 
terest in  you.  Bertha,  though  it  mayn't  hi 
seemed  hke  it  to  vou,  an'  now  that  Louie  ~ 
dead,  why,  if  you're  wilhn',  I'm  williti'." 

The  gent,  having  thus  gracefully  proposed 
marriage,  fell  to  looking  at  a  glass  luslre. 
probably  because  the  play  of  colour  in 
it,  the  trembling  and  laughing  of  it,  made 
it  seem  less  dead  and  dumb  than  the  rigid, 
silent  woman  who  was  the  possessor  of  il. 

The  trembUng  and  laughing  waB  explained 
next  minute,  when  the  door  opened  on  Miss 
Alice,  whose  step  along  the  passage,  per- 
haps not  unintentionally,  had  not  been  of  the 
softest.  Miss  Alice  remained  at  the  door, 
holding  it  open.  The  gent  took  his  Ijm 
and  went.  It  was  only  six  paces  from  tbe 
room  door  to  the  house  door.  He  walked 
into  the  night,  taking  smaJl,  dainty  slef^. 
perhaps  because  of  the  dimly-lit  wet  ground, 
perhaps  because  of  a  trait  in  his  character 
which  gave  a  certain  smallness  to  even- 
thing  that  he  did. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Bertha  and  Miss  Alict 
stood  face  to  face.  Miss  Alice  was  first  Ll' 
speak. 

"  He's  gone,"  she  said  in  a  whisper 
"  What  did  you  say  to  him,  dear '?  " 

"  Nothing."  The  colour  came  back  w 
Miss  Bertha's  thin  cheeks.  "  I  could  think 
of  nothing  to  aay,"  she  added  simply. 


The   Bard  of  the  Seasons 


!£N    a    poet    leaps   into 
fame,  as  James  Thomson 
did  with  his  noble  poem 
of  "Winter,"   the  world 
awaits  "his  next"   with 
interest,  and  he  is  tasked 
to  hold  his  own.     But  in   this  instance, 
as  there   must  also    be  a  "third"    and  a 
"  fourth  "  work,  produced  within  a  reason- 
able time,  it  may  be  granted   that  seldom 
has   a  poet    been   subjected   to    a   severer 
trial  than  he,  who  proceeded,  as  with  a  task 
expected  of  him,  to  "  sing  the  glories  of  the 


circling  year."  This.however.ie  what  Thom- 
son achieved,  with  a  success  that  aBloui$b«<J 
his  contemporary  world,  too  few  of  whom 
were  capable  of  appreciating  the  sources  of 
his  inspiration  in  the  well-spring  of  a  pious 
soul  and  the  glory  of  his  theme. 

His  next  effort  was  his  admirable  poem 
of  "  Summer,"  published  within  a  few 
months  of  the  former,  in  the  year  1737. 
The  influence  upon  the  writer's  mind  o! 
the  recent  sublime  discoveries  of  Sir  1sb*c 
Newton  is  apparent  from  the  first.  The 
motions  of  Nature  are  described  as 


The  Bard  of  the  Seasons 


**  Minutely  faithful — such  the  All-perfect  Hand 
That  poised,  impels,  and  rules  the  steady  whole." 

The  bard  is  soon  in  the  midst  of  his 
theme  in  lines  replete  with  beauty — 

"The  meek-eyed  Mom  appears  :  Mother  of  dews, 
At  first  faint  gleaming  in  the  dappled  east." 

A  grand  apostrophe  to  the  sun  merges 
into  a  still  nobler  song  of  "  Him  who 
in  Himself  is  Light,"  and  the  process  of 
the  radiant  power  is  followed  over  land 
and  sea,  and  traced  into  the  bosom  of  the 
earth  with  its  gems  of  the  mine.  Eichly 
varied  pictures  are  given  of  the  "  all-foster- 
ing "  power  of  the  sunlight  in  the  world  of 
plants  and  animals,  the  poet  by  his  eloquence 
winning  the  ear  for  his  never-failing  exhort- 
ations to  piety,  as  he  calls  for 

"  hymns  of  holy  wonder  to  that  Power 
Whose  wisdom  shines  as  lovely  on  our  minds 
As  on  our  smiling  eyes.  His  servant  sun." 

The  summer  is  then  unfolded  through 
scenes  of  rural  and  pastoral  Hfe ;  the  episode 
of  "  sheep-shearing  "  is  full  of  kindly  feel- 
ing for  the  frightened  animals  whose  "  in- 
cessant bleatings  run  around  the  hills." 
The  fun  of  their  seizure  is  indulged  a  little 
as  "the  sturdy  boy  holds  by  the  twisted 
horns  the  indignant  ram  ;  "  but  the  scene 
of  sympathetic  terror  is  dissolved  with — 

"  Fear  not,  ye  gentle  tribes  !  'tis  not  the  knife 
Of  horrid  slaughter  that  is  o'er  you  waved : 
No,  'tis  the  tender  swain's  well-guided  shears 
Who,  having  now,  to  pay  his  annual  care, 
Borrowed  your  fleece,  to  you  a  cumbrous  load, 
Will  send  you  bounding  to  your  hills  again  ! " 

The  day  mounts  to  the  meridian  as  the 
poet  cries — 

"  All-conquering  heat !  oh,  intermit  thy  wrath, 
And  on  my  throbbing  temples  potent  thus 
Beat  not  so  fierce." 

Yet  when  he  seeks  the  shade  with  its  deli- 
cious amenities  of  wood  and  waterfall,  his 
fancy  is  invoked  "to  spread  a  bolder  wing 
and  sing  the  wonders  of  the  torrid  zone." 
This  is  done  in  a  succession  of  scenes  and 
incidents,  both  grand  and  terrible,  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Ganges;  but  it  is  at  home, 
evidently  in  Kichmond  Park,  that  Thom- 
son produces  his  unrivalled  picture  of  the 
*'  thunderstorm  " — 

"Behold,  low  settling  o'er  the  lurid  grove 
Unusual  darkness  broods,  and  growing  gains 
The  full  possession  of  the  sky," 

till  man  and  beast  are  aware  of   what  is 
coming. 


"  'Tis  listening  fear,  and  dumb  amazement  all. 
When  to  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  far  south,  eruptive  through  the  clouds, 
And,  following  slower  in  explosion  vast. 
The  thunder  raises  his  tremendous  voice.'' 

•  ••#•• 

'  *  Down  comes  a  deluge  of  sonorous  hail 
Or  prone  descended  rain.    Wide-rent  the  clouds 
Pour  a  whole  flood ;  and  yet  its  flame  unquenched. 
The  unconquerable  lightning  struggles  through." 

Intense  and  awful  pathos  attends  the 
death  by  lightning  of  a  girl  by  her  lover's 
side.  The  pity  of  the  event  is  reflected  in 
the  fact  of  the  monument,  in  after  days, 
reared  to  the  lovers  at  the  public  cost,  and 
the  two  statues  are  vividly  realised  to  the 
reader  where — 

"on  the  marble  tomb 
The  well-dissembled  mourner  stooping  stands. 
For  ever  silent,  and  for  ever  sad." 

The  storm  is  followed  by  a  serene  after- 
noon that  inspires  the  poet  with  fresh 
thoughts  of  the  beauty  of  rural  England^ 
on  which  he  expatiates  aptly  from  the 
top  of  Richmond  Hill.  At  the  same 
time,  a  safe  and  wholesome  transition  is 
made  from  one  people's  greatness  to  the 
dignity  of  man  and  the  praise  of  science 
and  philosophy,  till  at  length  the  famous 
line  of  the  noblest  poet  of  our  gener- 
ation is  anticipated,  and  "that  far-off, 
Divine  event,  to  which  the  whole  creation 
moves,"  is  fairly  recognisable  in  Thomson's 
earlier  version  of  the  same — 

' '  The  final  issue  of  the  works  of  God 
.  By  boundless  Love  and  perfect  Wisdom  formed, 
And  ever  rising  with  the  rising  mind." 

The  poet's  next  effort  was  his  "  Spring,"" 
the  opening  line  of  which  is  often  ironi- 
cally quoted  in  modern  press -articles 
alluding  to  the  east  wind — "  Come,  gentle 
Spring,  ethereal  mildness,  come !  "  But  the 
bard  has  not  been  found  wanting,  and  has 
already  come  forth  with  words  of  comfort — 

*'  Be  patient,  gentle  swains  ! 
Those  cruel-seeming  winds  blow  not  in  vain." 

Soon  he  is  engaged  in  singing  the  spring- 
virtue  of  life  and  warmth  re-entering  the 
breast  of  the  earth,  whatever  be  the  tem- 
porary chillness  of  the  air — 

**  While  through  the  neighbouring  fields  the  sower 
stalks 
With  measured  steps,  and  liberal  throws  the  grain 
Into  the  faithful  bosom  of  the  ground. 
The  harrow  follows  harsh,  and  shuts  the  scene."* 
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The  season  is  pourtrayed  both  richly 
and  minutely,  and  by  fine  selections  from 
the  "  vast,"  the  poem  gives  impression  of 
sweeping  the  whole  realm  of  Nature  from 
the  little  to  the  great.  The  animating  in- 
fluence of  Spring,  as  of  the  spirit  and 
power  of  youth,  is  traced  through  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  culminat- 
ing in  the  toil  and  care  of  the  creatures  for 
their  offspring,  as  where — 

**  The  heath-hen  flatters,  pious  fraud  !  to  lead 
The  hot  pursuing  spaniel  far  astray." 

Ere  this 

'*  Innumerous  songsters,  in  the  freshening  shade 
Of  new-sprung  leaves  their  modulation  mix 
Mellifluous.     The  jay,  the  rook,  the  daw, 
And  each  harsh  pipe,  discordant  heard  alone, 
Aid  the   full    concert ;    while    the    stock -dove 

breathes 
A  melancholy  murmur  thro'  the  wliole  : 
'Tis  love  creates  their  melody,  and  all 
This  waste  of  music  is  the  voice  of  love." 

Passing  upward  to  the  family  of  man, 
the  poem  is  enriched  with  a  twofold  pic- 
ture of  "  love  wild  and  irregular,"  and  of 
'*love  pure  and  happy."  This  is  unsur- 
passed in  literature  for  the  fulness  and 
power  of  the  contrast  in  the  instance  of 
misguided  youth — 

**  Whom  love  deludes  into  her  thorny  wilds 
Of  fevered  rapture  or  of  cruel  care." 

"His  lively  moments  running  down  to  waste. 
But  happy  they,  the  happiest  of  their  kind. 
Whom  gentler  stars  unite." 

Thereafter  follows  an  enchanting  picture  of 
pure  and  blessed  love. 

Poets,  as  a  rule,  are  more  successful  with 
the  unfortunate,  the  perturbed  and  tragical ; 
but  this  poet's  sympathetic  ardour  revels  in 
that  which  is  beautiful  and  sweet  and  good, 
in  mindfulness  of  the  Divine,  Almighty 
Giver. 

It  is  in  Thomson's  picture  of  family 
life  there  occurs  the  line  often  quoted  with 
reference  to  School,  and  that  sarcastically 
enough  at  times — 

'*  Delightful  task  to  rear  the  tender  thought : 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot." 

After  many  a  vein  of  thought  pursued 
under  the  one  touch  of  the  tranquil  beauty 
of  the  season,  the  poet  brings  his  theme  to 
an  end  in  an  enthusiasm  which  may  be 
exposed  to  cavil  from  the  "outside,"  and 
which  some  of  God's  children  may  be  too 
apt  to  miss  in  a  world  of  care  and  bereave- 
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ment,  and  yet  they  will  say  "it  is  true " 
when  it  is  put  to  them — 

''Progressive  virtue  and  approving  heaven. 
These  are  the  matchless  joys  of  virtnous  love.' 

And  thus  onward  and  upward — 

*'Till  evening  comes  at  last,  serene  and  mild, 
When  after  the  long  vernal  day  of  life, 
Enamoured  more  as  more  remembrance  swells. 
Together  freed,  their  gentle  spirits  fly 
To  scenes  where  love  and  bliss  immortal  reigiL^ 

In  Thomson's  "  Autumn  "  his  masterly 
art  of  digression  is  seen  at  its  bes:. 
the  nature  of  his  subject  giving  oppor- 
tunity of  moral  reflections  on  the  industry 
of  man  and  the  consequences  of  conduct 
— the  fruits  of  the  earth  being  typical  of 
those  of  the  mind  and  soul.  Soon,  froiL 
his  wonted  copious  treatment  of  things  in 
the  rural  sphere,  the  poet  plunges  into 
city  life  and  scenes  of  traffic — 

"  Then  Commerce  brought  into  the  public  walk 
The  busy  merchant :  the  big  warehouse  built ; 
Raised  the  strong  crane ;  choked  up  the  loaded 

street 
With  foreign  plenty ;  and  thy  stream,  O  Thamef, 
Lafg^i  gentle,  deep,  majestic,  king  of  floods ! 
Chose  for  his  grand  resort." 

Eeturning  to  the  fields  of  Autumn,  the 
sight  of  the  gleaners  gives  suggestion  for 
what  must  be  called  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Old  Testament  story  of  Buth.  ThoQ- 
son's  lines  follow  the  original  with  a  clost- 
ness  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  yet  the  tair 
of  "the  lovely  young  Lavinia"  is  of  an 
exquisite  freshness,  and  may  well  be  taken 
as  a  tribute  to  the  literary  beauty  of  Holv 
Writ. 

In  a  very  different  light,  autumnal  field- 
sports  are  taken  up,  and  the  poet  s  tender- 
hearted humanity,  so  like  to  that  of  Burns 
in  after  days,  bleeds  over  the  fate  of  the 
hunted  creatures.  It  is  evidently  in  a 
mood  of  retributive  wrath  that,  after  a 
county  ball,  the  huntsmen  themselves  are 
hunted  down  to  a  scene  of  "  serious  drink- 
ing"— a  phrase  probably  originated  by 
James  Thomson. 

It  is  a  Teniers-picture  of  his  times,  un- 
stinted in  the  least  or  worst  particular. 
The  respectable  roysterers  have  almost  ail 
sunk  to  the  floor: — 

"Confused  above. 

Glasses  and  bottles,  pipes  and  gazetteers, 

As  if  the  table  even  itself  was  drunk, 

Lie  a  wet  broken  scene,  and  wide  below 

Is  heaped  the  social  slaughter." 


The  Bard  of  the  Seasons 


*"  Perhaps  some  doctor  of  tremendous  paunch, 
Awful  and  deep,  a  black  abyss  of  drink, 
Outlives  them  all,  and,  from  his  bury'd  stock. 
Laments  the  weakness  of  these  later  times." 

From  this  repulsive  scene  the  poet  turns 
in  a  graceful  apostrophe  to  the  gentler  sex, 
with  glowing  praise  of  woman  for  her 
purity  as  naturally  superior  to  such  gross- 
ness,  appealing  to  her  to  cultivate  kindlier 
pui'suits  and  wield  a  holier  influence. 

With  further  scenes  of  the  garden  and 
the  field — the  rich  colours  of  the  autumnal 
woods  and  the  beauty  of  the  harvest  moon, 
with  the  crops  gathered  in  and  the  hearts 
of  men  "  filled  with  food  and  gladness  " — 
the  "  Poet  of  the  Seasons  "  brings  his  task 
to  a  close.  Yet  not  until  he  had  sanctified 
the  work  with  a  hymn,  which  reaches  the 
sublime,  in  the  fervour  of  piety  and  adoring 
praise. 

The  "  poetic  pantheism  "  of  the  opening 
line — 

''These  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God  " — 

is  completely  safe-guarded  in  the  spirit  of 
a  filial  reverence  that  breathes  from  every 
line  that  follows,  rising  to  the  close  in  a 
strain  of  lofty  and  personal  devotion. 

"  When  even  at  last  the  solemn  hour  shall  come, 
And  wing  my  mystic  flight  to  future  world, 
I  cheerful  will  obey ;  there  with  new  powers 
Will  rising  wonders  sing :  I  cannot  go 
Where  Universal  Love  not  smiles  around, 
Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  their  sons; 
From  geetning  evil  still  deducing  Good, 
And  Better  thence  again,  and  Better  still 
In  infinite  progression.     But  I  lose 
Myself  in  JSTm,  in  Light  Intffable ! 
Come  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  His  praise." 

Such  are  a  few  passages  selected  for  our 
purpose  of  the  moment  from  a  work  that 
is  suffused  with  beauty  from  verse  to  verse. 

During  the  rest  of  his  life  the  "  Poet  of 
the  Seasons  "  largely  occupied  himself  with 
the  composition  of  dramas,  in  which  he 
attained  only  a  moderate  success.  But  he 
is  known  to  have  prized,  above  all  his 
works,  his  elaborate  and  powerful  poem  of 
"Liberty" — produced  after  a  lengthened 
tour  in  Continental  Europe,  in  the  patriotic 
pride  of  a  comparison  between  other  nations 
and  his  own.  In  the  same  mood  also  he 
wrote  his  world-renowned  "  Rule,Britannia," 
on  the  authorship  of  which  a  very  needless 
doubt  began  to  be  cast  some  twelve  years 
after  his  death,  and  remained  for  long, 
owing  to  the  disingenuous  conduct  of  his 


coadjutor  in  the  '*  Masque  of  Alfred,"  where 
the  famous  song  first  appeared.  Since  an 
accomplished  French  translator  and  biogra- 
pher of  Thomson  recently  urged  that  his 
'^  Rule,  Britannia,"  is  a  palpable  digest  of 
his  "  Liberty,'*  it  begins  to  be  remembered 
that  the  stirring  ode  to  the  British  Empire 
was  produced  for  a  second  time  during  the 
poet's  lifetime,  bearing  his  name  in  full. 

After  "  The  Seasons  "  must  undoubtedly 
be  ranked  his  admirable  poem,  "The  Castle 
of  Indolence,"  which,  with  all  its  wizard 
features,  was  produced  in  a  spirit  of  self- 
examination,  as  well  as  of  rejoinder  to  the 
good-natured  banter  inflicted  upon  the 
poet  by  his  friends  on  account  of  his  habit 
of  lying  in  bed  till  long  past  noon ;  he- 
cause,  as  he  used  to  say  in  his  character- 
istic, broad  Scots  accent,  he  "had  nae 
motive  to  rise !  "  It  is  only  fair  to  observe 
that  Thomson  almost  invariably  chose  the 
dead  of  night  as  his  favourite  season  for 
composition.  But  the  sound  morality  of 
his  beautiful  poem  is  happily  befitted  to 
linger  in  the  mind  by  the  music  of  such 
lines  as  these — 

"  Oh,  who  can  speak  the  joys  of  vigorous  health  ! 
Unclogged  the  body,  unoliscured  the  mind  : 
The  morning  rises  gay,  with  pleasing  stealth. 
The  temperate  evening  falls  serene  and  kind." 

•  ••••• 

Or  the  grand  abjuration  and  avowal — 

"  I  care  not.  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny  : 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace ; 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening 

face  ; 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream  at  eve : 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace. 
And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave : 
Of  fancy,  reason,  virtue,  nought  can  me  bereave." 

James  Thomson  died  at  Eichmond  in 
the  year  1748,  amid  the  poignant  grief  of 
many ;  for  never  was  man  more  beloved 
by  his  personal  friends.  His  remains  were 
laid  in  the  Parish  Church,  "  near  the  font," 
where  a  brass  tablet  in  the  wall  above  his 
grave  marks  the  spot  to-day. 

"  The  old  order  changes,"  and  even 
genuine  poetry,  in  part,  may  fade  out 
of  fashion.  But  "  The  Seasons "  must 
surely  abide  in  all  coming  time,  revealing 
the  perennial  well-spring  of  joy  which  sub- 
sists in  Nature — above  all  to  the  heart 
that  is  in  possession  of  "  Peace  with  God." 

J.    CUNNINGHAM. 
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THE  very  leaves  of  the  overhanging 
beech  trees  on  the  hill  crest  seemed 
to  feel  the  soft  resttulDess  of  the 
evening  hour,  as  with  a  rustling  murmur 
of  relief  they  strove  to  free  themselves 
from  that  white  covering  which  had  so 
thickly  powdered  them  during  the  noonday 
heat,  when  brake  after  brake,  each  with 
its  freight  of  noisy,  happy  httle  ones,  roll- 
ing along  the  white  forest  road  which 
wound  beneath  them,  had  ground  its 
surface  into  ever-deepening  ruts,  and 
passed  on,  hidden  by  a  trailing  wake  of 
white,  choking  dust. 

Prom  the  foot  of  the  hill  below  came 
the  fast-receding  rumble  of  wheels;  and 
shrill  cries  from  apparently  tireless  little 
lungs,  keeping  doubtful  tune  to  the  at- 
tenuated melancholy  of  a  cornet,  were  the 
only  sounds  that  broke  upon  the  gathering 
stillness,  and  gave  reminder  of  the  happi- 
ness of  a  fading  dav- 

Parting  the  unilergrowth,  a  timid  deer 
took  the  road  at  a  bound,  and  crashed 
away  into  the  yonder  bracken.     At  little 


Silence  growiog  still  more  silent,  cool- 
ness yet  more  cool,  greyness  more  grey, 
too  grey  for  sight,  too  grey  for  waking— 
so  Nature  fell  asleep. 

Roll !  Boll  I  Roll !  Dust,  clamour,  and 
heat !     Heat,  clamour,  and  dust ! 

Even  the  cornet-player  on  the  boi 
seemed  to  have  reached  the  end  of  wiiai 
till  now  had  appeared  an  inexhaustible 
repertoire.  Rolll  Roll!  Roll!  The 
country  far  behind,  every  fresh  stopping- 
place  serving  only  to  make  the  fact  more 
unmistakable. 

Gone  were  those  old  signs,  swaying  in 
their  quaint  iron  framings,  with  their  por- 
trayals of  impossible  "  Dun  Cows,"  "  Wbiie 
Harts,"  "Red  Lions,"  and  the  like  I 

Gone  were  the  long,  four-legged  horse- 
troughs,  where  the  tired  beasts  ateamel 
and  snorted  during  their  momentary  respite, 
the  while  jovial  hosts  and  sunbrowneJ 
rustics  laughed  deep  laughter,  as  they 
chafifed  with  the  Httle  wayfarers!  Gope 
were  those  bright  red  curtains,  shielding 
the  snug  sanctums  of  village  cronies  Irom 


and  followed  with  a  greater  deliberation, 
even  pausing  a  moment  to  glance  sidelong 
up  the  deserted  road,  ere  they  hurried 
away  to  the  forest  pool  to  lave  their 
slender  throats  with  deep,  delicious  draughts 
of  the  clear,  peaty  water,  that,  mirroring 
the  dense  masses  of  foliage  outlined 
against  the  crimson  sky,  was  yet  broken 
into  a  hundred  golden  circle t:i,  as  the 
swallows  dipped  and  rose,  and  with  each 
dip  terminated  the  existence  of  some  small 
denizen  of  the  insect  world.  A  ghostly 
shape  swept  silently  across  the  open, 
causing  the  peering  fieldmouse  to  crouch 
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cottages  and  the  cool  green  fields!  The 
even  rumble  of  the  wheels  had  long  sin« 
given  place  to  a  deafening  rattle,  as  they 
jarred  over  the  cobbles,  or  lurched  sicken- 
in  gly  along  a  tram  line. 

Here  seemed  houses,  houses,  only  houses, 
and  at  each  street  comer,  the  garish  pls'f' 
glass  front  of  some  gin-palace,  whose  s^n^' 
doors — as  they  swung  ever  to  and  fro.  ^ 
allow  of  the  ingress  or  egress  of  a  ceaseless 
stream  of  coarsened,  drink -soddened  men  of 
slatternly  women — belched  forth  the  sicken- 
ing odour  of  stale  drink  and  hot  humaniiy. 

Here    seemed    only    blatant    \-ulgarii!' 


Faded  Flowers 


tliirtng  naphtha  lampa,  hoarse,  ribald  shout- 
ififif.  stench,  squalor,  and  heat— heat  which, 
though  seemingly  unbearable  during  the 
hours  of  daylight,  yet  now  became  doubly 
ao,  under  the  oppressive  pall  of  night — 
nigjit  in  slum-land! 

The  ftetid  reek  of  "Paradise  Court" 
drifted  in  through  the  garret  window,  and 
mingled  with  the  smoke  of  a  cheap  paraffin 
lamp,  that  stood  on  the  bare  mantel,  smok- 
ing and  flickering — flickering,  as  was  the 


over  a  child,  and,  with  toil -roughened  hand, 
lovingly  smoothed  the  dark  tresses  that 
strayed  so  thickly  across  the  pillow. 

A  deep  sob  shuddered  through  I  ' 
since  the  "  Missis "  went,  two  years  ago, 
little  lame  "  Iiiz,"  child  though  she  was, 
had  kept  thehome together, had  "mothered" 
the  little  ones,  had  always  a  bright  smile, 
a,  cheery  welcome,  and  a  "  bit  o'  summat " 
ready  for  "faver,"  at  the  day's  end,  and  so 
well  and  so  bravely  had  her  own  painful 
suffering  been  concealed,  that  until  a  few 
short  days  ago  he  had  never  known,  never 
noticed  it — and  now?  Ah,  now  it  was  too 
late!     Too  late! 

The  sound  of  a  violent  assault  on  the 


rickety  stairway  called  a  brave  smile  to 
the  weary  face,  as,  with  the  impetuous  for- 
getfulness  of  children,  the  two  little  ones 
burst  in,  casting  their  burden  of  faded 
though  yet  fragrant  wild-flowers  into  the 
arms  of  the  little  sufferer  on  the  bed. 

Even  the  relation  of  a  day  of  such 
wonderful  delights  must  needs  come  to 
an  end,  and  presently,  when  the  "dust- 
man's "  attentions  had  become  too  pressing 
to  be  longer  ignored,  and  the  children  were 
playing  in  tbe  dreamland  meadows,  sleep 
came  to  the  little  "  mother  "  also. 

Still  the  louely  watcher  sat  on  and  on, 
nor  dared  to  move,  till  with  the  paling  of 
the  eastern  sky  heralding  another  day,  ibe 
blue  eyes  opened,  and  travelled  anxiously 
from  tie  heap  of  flowers  to  the  sleeping 
little  ones,  and  back  again.  "  Faver,"  she 
said  painfully,  as  the  man  bent  lower  and 
yet  lower,  "  good-bye,  dear,  an'  kiss  me — 
an',  faver,  take  'em,  oh  take  'em  out  o'  this ; 
take  'em  where  these  comes  from  1 " 

And  with  the  wasted  hands  clasping  the 
scented  meadow-sweet  closely  to  her,  in 
one  last  eS'ort,  the  little  tired  soul  passed 
out  into  that  great  Garden  where  the 
flowers  never  fade,  and  the  Gardener  is 
tbe  Children's  Friend. 
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IV.^The  Shaftesbury  Training-ShIp 


WHEN  a  boy  will  not  be  induced  to 
attend  echool,  he  is  committed  by 
a  magistrate,  at  the  inBtance  of  the 
School  Board,  to  one  of  the  Board's  truant 
schools,  in  the  hope  that  the  regular  life 
and  strict  discipliae  will  iu  a  few  months 
cure  him  of  his  truancy.  But  if  a  boy's 
home  surroundings  are  so  wretchedly  bad 
that  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  he 
can  grow  up  to  be  a  decent  citizen,  if  he 
frequents   the    company    of    thieves    and 
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immoral  persons,  if  he  begs  in  the  streets 
or  sleeps  out  at  nights,  it  is  of  little  use  to 
drive  him  to  school.  It  is  a  home  even 
more  than  a  school  that  he  needs,  and  so 
the  School  Board  steps  in,  and,  acting 
under  the  authority  conferred  upon  it  by 
Parliament,  takes  the  boy  right  away  from 
bis  evil  surroundings  and  assumes  towards 
him  for  the  rest  of  his  school  life,  and  for 
some  little  time  afterwards,  parental  as 
well  as  educational  responsibilities.  The 
boy  may  be  sent  to  one  of  the  industrial 
schools  under  other  authorities  with  which 
the  Board  has  agreements,  or  he  may  be 
sent  to  the  Board's  own  industrial  school, 
the  Shaftesbury  training-ship,  which  lies 
in  the  Thames  off  Grays. 
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The  radical  difference  between  the  truant 
schools  and  the  Shaftesbury  shows  itself 
in  the  demeanour  of  the  boys  and  the 
whole  life  of  the  ship.  A  boy  at  a  truant 
school  is  there  for  a  short  time  only,  and 
the  sooner  he  leaves  the  better  he  will  be 
pleased.  He  feels  that  he  is  a  prisoner, 
and  the  Governor,  good  friend  though  he 
often  proves  to  be,  is  regarded  more  or  less 
as  a  gaoler.  But  the  boy  on  the  Shaflfs- 
bury  is  at  home,  and  Captain  Scriven,  the 
Captain  -  Superintendent,  is  his 
foster-father. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  last  visij 
to  the  ship.  I  had  a  good  example 
of   the   spirit    that   animates   the 
Shaftesbury  boys.  The  whole  ship's 
company   was   camping    out  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  I  had  to  aak  the 
way  to  the  camp.     Fortunately  I 
fell  in  with  a  SItaftesbury  boy  who 
was  returning  to  the   camp    froai 
an  errand  to  the  ship,  and  he  act^i 
as   my  guide.     He    was    a    fair- 
haired,    hlue-eyed     boy    with    s 
happy,  smiling  face ;  he  spoke  wiih 
a  pronounced  Cockney  twang,  bui 
was  as  bright  aud  well-mannered 
a  lad  as  one  could  wish  to  meet. 
He  was  bubbling  over  with  pride 
^"'*'        in  his  ship,  and  was  only  too  pleased 
to  discourse  about  life  on  board  and 
in  camp.      He  knew  the  ordinary 
Board  School — had  attended  one  for  years, 
when  he  was  not  playing  truant— and  might 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  credible  witness 
when  he  deposed  that  the  Skafteabjirtf  was  a 
jolly  sight  better.    "  And  no  one  could  have 
a  better  Captain  than  we  have,  sir,"  was 
his  entirely  spontaneous  tribute  to  Captain 
Scriven,   whom    he   had   good    reason    lo 
know,  being,  as  he  explained,  one  of  the 
"Captain's  steerage  boys,"  whose  special 
duty  it  is  to  wait  on  the  Captain. 

The  impression  left  on  the  visitor  by  the 
appearance  of  the  boys  at  work  and  at 
play  is,  that  such  a  happy  and  contented 
spirit  is  typical  rather  than  exceptional  on 
the  Shaftesbury.  The  boys  have  a  large 
measure  of  freedom,  and  when  a  few  dates' 
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leave  of  absence  is  allowed  to  visit  friends, 
they  always  return  punctually  to  the  ship. 
Although  aJl  the  boys  of  the  Skaftesburi/ 
have  been  sent  to  the  ship  by  magistrates' 
order,  the  word  "  detention  "  seems  singu- 
larly mappropriate  to  their  free,  happy  life. 
An  institution  less  suggestive  of  a  peni- 
tentiary it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 

Liife  on  board  is  a  round  of  cheerful 
activity  from  morning  till  night.  The  half- 
time  system  of  work  and  schooling  obtains 
here,  as  in  other  industrial  schools,  each 


Navigation  has  been  taught  to  the  boys  in 
the  upper  standards,  and  with  the  ground- 
ing thus  given  an  industrious  and  intelli- 
gent boy,  who  goes  to  sea  before  the  mast, 
may  reasonably  hope  to  pass  his  mate's 
examination  and  in  time  command  a  ship 
of  his  own.  The  Captain  offers  a  sextant 
to  any  old  boy  who  obtains  his  first  mate's 
certificate,  as  two  have  already  done. 

Here  is  a  Tivacious  description  by  a 
Shaftesbury  boy  of  the  ordinary  life  on 
board :    "  Work  and  play  on    board    the 


boy  having  a  day's  schooling  and  a  day's 
work  alternately.  The  work  is  specially 
designed  to  fit  the  boys  for  a  seafaring  life, 
which  naturally  many  of  them  choose 
when  the  time  for  leaving  comes.  A  full 
course  of  instruction  in  seamanship  is 
given,  and  the  lessons  on  the  Shaftesbury 
are  supplemented  by  practical  work  on  the 
tender  Themis,  a  schooner  of  145  tons, 
which,  during  the  summer  months,  with 
a  crew  of  three  ofiicers  and  thirty  boys, 
cruises  about  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
occasionally  prolonging  the  voyage  down 
the  English  Channel  as  far  as  Plymouth, 
Of  late  years  the  more  scientific  work  of 


Shaftesbury  are  intermingled  with  each 
other,  so  that  each  boy  gets  a  fair  amount 
of  one  and  plenty  of  the  other.  The  work 
consists  principally  in  scrubbing  decks, 
cleaning  bright  work,  painting  ship  and 
boats,  and  many  different  occupations^viz. 
sboemaking,  sailmaking,  tailoring,  sailonng, 
gunnery,  rowing,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  band.  At  play  we  have  called  all 
shoregoing  games  into  requisition,  besides 
many  of  our  own.  On  the  upper  deck 
football  and  cricket  may  be  seen  in  full 
swing,  whilst  ping-pong  (under  difficulties), 
chess,  draughts,  and  dominoes  are  played 
between  decks.  When  summer  comes  on, 
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bathing  and  loDg  excursions  in  boats  are 
the  order  of  the  da,y,  while  '  sling  the 
monkey'  is  played  in  the  evening." 

Drill  and  physical  exercises  play  an 
important  part  in  the  training  of  the  boys. 
Some  of  the  drill  is  of  a.  particularly 
picturesque  character ;  the  boys  are  taught 
to  handle  rifle  and  cutlaas  with  vigour  and 
fimartaess.  But  perhaps  the  most  excit- 
ing piece  of  work  they  do  in  this  direction 
is  the  drill  with  the  field-gun,  which  they 
manipulate  with  lightning  rapidity.  They 
have  taken  the  gun  by  train,  dragged  it 
through  London  streets,  and  been  highly 
complimented  on  their  smartness  by  military 
and  naval  ofiicers.  Besides  these  special 
exercises  there  are  the  more  ordinary 
methods  of  physical  training — gymnastics 
and  exercises  with  dumb-bells,  wands  and 
Indian  clubs ;  and  the  result  of  this  work, 
coupled  with  the  good  food  and  generally 
healthy  life,  is  seen  in  the  vigorous,  sturdy 
figures  of  the  great  majority  of  the  boys. 

The  Shaftcshifn/  has  the  great  advantage 
of  a  fine  playing-field  on  shore,  in  which 
cricket  and  football  can  be  indulged  in. 
Here  also  is  a  large  covered  swimming- 
bath  which  on  a  hot  summer  afternoon  is 
a  source  of  much  healthful  pleasure  to  the 
boys.  Most  of  them  can  swim,  many  very 
well,  and  the  simple  expedient  of  throw- 
ing pennies  into  the  water  reveals  the 
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fact  that  many 
of  them  are  ver}- 
expert  divers. 

In  another  part 
of  the  field  is  the 
hospital,  a  very 
pleasant  and  con- 
venient building 
which,  happily,  is 
not  often  largely 
tenanted. 

For  five  or  sii 
weeks  in  the 
summer  now  and 
again  the  whole 
ship's  company 
'encamps  in  the 
playing-field,  and 
the  boys  enjoy  a 
pleasant  and 
healthful  change 
from  the  usual 
routine  of  their 
flromfqi,  Kmt  lives.    The  camp 

is  organised  on 
military  tines, 
with  youthful  sentries  guarding  it  by  day 
and  night.  It  is  chiefly  a  time  of  hohday, 
ordinary  lessons  being  dispensed  with.  A 
good  deal  of  drill  is  done  in  the  mornings, 
the  band  practises,  and  there  are,  of  course, 
tent  and  messroom  duties  to  be  attended 
to,  but  the  afternoons  and  evenings  are  fret 
for  cricket,  swimming,  and  other  diversions. 
There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  religious 
question  on  board  the  Shaftesbury.  The 
ordinary  undenominational  Bible  teachia^. 
common  to  all  London  Board  Schools,  is 
given  daily,  and  on  Sunday  services  are 
conducted  by  Captain  Sc riven  or  Mr, 
W.  T,  Litton,  the  head  school-ni aster.  A 
shortened  form  of  the  Church  of  England 
service  is  used,  the  bulk  of  the  boys  being 
certified  as  belonging  to  the  Churcb  ol 
England  ;  but  no  objection  is  ever  raised  to 
the  presence  of  the  few  Nonconformist  boys 
at  this  simple  service.  The  fact  that  the 
Captain  himself  is  the  parson  is  the  best 
guarantee  against  the  teaching  of  anjihing 
approaching  controversial  theology.  The 
Eoman  Catholic  boys  attend  their  church 
on  shore,  and  receive  visits  on  board  from 
the   Eoman   Cathohc  priest.     The  hearty 


singing  of  the  boys 
of  the  Sunday  serv 
boys  who  show  speci 


nspiring  feature 
board.    Those 
ial  musical  talent  have 


chance  of  developing  it  in   the  school 
band,  and  often  of  turning  it  to  practical 
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iLccount  in  after  life,  as  the  majority  of  the 
youDg  bondsmen  eventually  join  army  or 
navy  bands. 

Shaftesbury  boya  are  great  as  entertainers. 
They  have  figured  more  than  once  in  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Show,  and  have  taken  part 
in  many  entertainments  for  charitable 
objects.  Their  bright  ways  and  smart 
appearance,  helped  Dy  a  picturesque  cos- 
tume, make  them  great  popular  ftiyourites 
wherever  they  go. 

No  boy  has  a  chance  to  be  dull  or  lazy 
on  board  the  Shaftesbury.  He  is  not 
overburdened  with  work,  but  he  is  kept 
coDstantly  occupied ;  he  is  not  allowed  to 
loaf.  Even  in  winter  time  and  wet  weather, 
when  outdoor  sports  are  impossible,  he  is 
QOt  without  resources.  A  good  library  and 
a  fair  assortment  of  suitable  periodicals 
are  available  for  his  use.  A  certain  amount 
of  evening  school  work  is  done,  but  the 
lessons  chosen  are  of  the  more  recreative 
kind.  Entertainments  are  given  once  a 
week,  and  the  Captain  knows  how  to  keep 
the  attention  of  the  boys  with  a  "  yam  " 
which  will  sot  be  without  helpful  sugges- 
lioQS.  The  orthodox  indoor  games  — 
dominoes,  ping-pong,  and  so  on— are  in- 
dulged in ;  and  with  these  varied  occupa- 
tions and  certain  indescribable  diversions 
of  their  own  invention,  which  can  only 
be  summarised  under  the  generic  name 
"sky-larking,"  the  boys  find  it  no  difficult 


matter  to  drive  dull  care  away  during  the 
long  winter  evenings. 

When  a  boy  turns  the  age  of  fifteen, 
the  important  question  of  his  career  in 
life  has  to  be  decided.  Although  the 
Board's  legal  control  extends  till  he  reaches 
the  age  of  eighteen,  It  is  recognised  that 
unless  the  boy'a  own  choice  determines 
his  occupation,  be  is  not  hkely  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  it  nor  to  remain  in  it  long.  The 
Captain's  duty,  therefore,  at  this  juncture  is 
limited  to  advising;  but  fortunately  there 
are  not  many  Shaftesbury  boys  who,  by 
the  time  they  leave  the  ship,  have  not 
learned  to  look  upon  Captain  Scriven  as 
their  best  friend,  and  his  advice  is  seldom 
disregarded.  The  Board's  legal  position  at 
this  time  in  the  boy's  career  is  chiefly 
valuable  if  he  himself  wishes  to  avail  him- 
self of  it.  It  may  supply  him  with  a 
means  of  escape  from  bad  parents,  who, 
after  neglecting  or  even  ill-treating  him 
during  his  childhood,  may  be  anxious  now 
to  avail  themselves  of  his  earning  capacity ; 
and  it  may  be  valuable  as  giving  him  the 
right  to  return  to  the  ship  while  seeking  a 
new  situation,  should  the  first  turn  out 
unsatisfactory. 

The  Captain's  object  is  to  get  as  many  boys 
as  possible  into  the  army,  navy,  or  merchant 
service,  because,  lacking,  as  nearly  all  of 
them  do,  the  restraining  influence  of  a  good 
home,  they  are  far  more  likely,  it  is  thought, 
to  turn  out  well 
if  subjected  to  a 
continuance,m  ore 
or  less,  of  the 
disciplined  life  to 
which  they  have 
been  accustomed, 
than  if  left  to  their 
own  devices  and 
to  the  influence  of 
doubtful  friends. 
Of  169  boys  who 
left  the  ship 
during  the  year 
ended  July  1903, 
10  joined  the 
Eoyal  Navy,  33 
entered  army  or 
navy  bands,  67 
went  to  sea  in 
merchant  ships,  7 
obtained  situa- 
tions on  shore,  11 
Bmait^  K<nt  emigrated  to 
Canada,  38  were 
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allowed  to  return  to  live  with  their  friends, 
two  were  transferred  to  other  institutions, 
and  one  died. 

Of  the  after  careers  of  S)iaftesburtj 
boys  many  interesting  records  are  to  be 
gleaned  from  the  letters  which  continually 
reach  the  Captain  from  old  boys  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  from  the 
personal  visits  which  many  of  them  from 
time  to  time  pay  to  the  ship.  Sitting  by  the 
Captain  at  bis  desk,  as  he  turns  over  a 
bundle  of  letters  and  photographs,  one  gets 
a  kaleidoscopic  glimpse  of  the  lives  of 
typical  old  Shaftesbury  boys,  and  leams 
something  of  the  affection  with  which  the 
old  ship  and  the  old  t«aohers  and  com- 
panions are  remembered. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  blue-jacket  in  the 
Channel  Squadron  who  asks  that  a  certifi- 
cate may  be  sent  to  him,  as  he  would  hke  to 
have  it  to  remind  him  of  the  old  ship.  He 
is  coming  to  visit  the  ship,  when  he  gets 
home,  and  asks  permission  to  bring  a 
friend,  so  that  be  may  show  her  (signifi- 
cant pronoun)  the  ship  on  which  he  was 
trained.  Here  is  a  letter  from  a  quarter- 
master-sergeant in  a  crack  regiment,  who 


has  been  through  the  whole  of  the  SoU 
African  campaign.  It  is  accompanied  ^ 
a  number  of  photographs  illustratiag  '^i^- 
in  South  Africa,  and  by  some  verses— c,' 
no  means  devoid  of  merit — in  which  (i-- 
sergeant  records  some  incidents  in  a  scon:  i 
life  under " Fighting  Mac."  Thenextlent' 
deals  with  the  less  romantic  life  of  a  sales- 
man in  the  New  Kent  Bead ;  the  writer  fi 
getting  on  well,  and  has  pleasant  recoil^- 
tions  of  jolly  times  spent  on  board  and  d 
kindnesB  shown  to  him  when  he  led  lii^ 
ship.  From  a  soldier  in  India  come  friendly 
greetings  and  news  about  other  Shall'''- 
bury  boys.  Prom  a  settler  in  Canada 
comes  a  photograph  of  the  log-house  '«■ 
which  he  lives  and  which  his  own  hani- 
have  built.  A  letter  from  a  young  bands- 
man in  a  Worcestershire  regiment  is  Iw 
of  expressions  of  affectionate  gratitude- 
Enclosed  is  a  photograph  of  the  writer  in 
his  regimentals,  and  on  the  back  of  this  t^^ 
Captain  has  written,  "  One  of  the  best  bofs 
ever  received  on  board  the  Sha/Usbury 
It  seems  that  this  young  fellow,  in  his  \>< 
year  on  the  ship,  took  the  highest  prize  'or 
school-work  and  also  the  prize  awarded  bi 
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fluna  by  H.  P.  Uarman 

the  votes  of  his  school- fellowfl  to  "  the  most 
popular  boy," 

A  photograph  one  is  a  little  surprised  to 
see  among  this  collection  is  one  of  a  hand- 
some, refined-looking  man  in  evening  dress. 
This  is  an  old  boy  veho  has  developed  in 
a  somewhat  unusual  direction ;  he  is  en- 
gaged in  business  in  a  northern  town,  and 
devotes  his  evenings  to  teaching  elocution, 
of  which  be  is  a  past  master.  The  pro- 
gnunmes  of  his  recitals  point  to  his  being 
a  man  of  refinement  and  literary  taste,  and 
the  long  and  interesting  letter  accompany- 
ing the  photograph  confirms  this  idea.  The 
letter  is  of  so  self-reveahng  a  character, 
and  moreover  gives  so  vivid  a  glimpse  of 
life  on  the  Shaftesbury,  and  the  influence 
of  that  life  on  a  receptive  mind,  that  I 
must  quote  part  of  it. 

"  The  impression  you  made  on  me,"  says 
the  writer,  "  while  I  was  on  board  is  very 
real  and  true  to  me  at  this  moment.  I 
fancy  as  I  write  I  hear  you  reading  the 
morning  prayers,  standing  at  the  reading- 
deak  on  the  school-deck.  Now  the  prayers 
are  over  and  you  are  looking  very  sadly  at 
U3  all,  and  telling  us  how  grieved  you  are 
that  there  are  so  many  boys  reported  for 
bad  conduct.  Better  than  that  I  can  see 
another  morning.  It  is  New  Year's  mom- 
"ig-  You  have  spoken  earnestly  and  ten- 
derly to  us,  and  urged  us  to  keep  a  better 
record  for  the  year  just  begun.     Then  you 


round  you  and 
say,  '  I  wish  you 
all,  officers  and 
boys,  a  most  happy 
and  prosperous 
New  Year."  I  see 
every  officer  bare 
his  head,  and  I 
hear  that  clear, 
hearty  shout  from 
three  hundred 
odd  young  throats, 
'  Same  to  you,  sir.' 
Now  the  scene 
changes:  it  is 
night,  the  ham- 
mocks are  slung, 
and  you  are  going 
the  rounds.  I 
g^.     ,.  hear  you  and  Mr. 

'*'   ™        M come    up 

the  ladder  to 
the  school -deck  where  I  lie  listening. 
You  pass  by  my  hammock.  Once  you 
slightly  catch  your  shoulder  against  my 
hammock  as  you  pass.  Then  all  is  still  for 
a  moment,  and  '  Good-night,  boys,'  rings 
through  the  ship,  and  '  Good-night,  sir,' 
sounds  out  clearly  in  reply.  How  I  should 
enjoy  to  spend  a  whole  day  on  hoard, 
and  take  my  part  again  1  I  always  dis- 
liked washing  mornings  ;  my  soap  never 
would  last  out.  But  I'd  wake  up  happily 
and  spring  out  eagerly  if  it  were  washing- 
day  on  board  to-morrow,  and  I  were  there." 
Such  letters  as  these,  whether  couched 
in  the  graceful  and  happy  language  of  the 
one  quoted  or  in  the  rougher  phraseology 
of  warm-hearted  lads  whose  strong  point 
was  never  book-learning,  are  more  eloquent 
evidence  than  any  statistics  could  be  of 
the  real  influence  for  good  which  the 
Shaftesbury  has  exerted  on  those  who  have 
been  on  board.  For  many  a  ragged  and 
neglected  little  urchin  the  day  when  he 
stood  trembling  before  a  London  magistrate, 
charged  perhaps  with  the  heinous  offence 
of  being  "  without  visible  means  of  sub- 
sistence," or  with  being  beyond  the  control 
of  parents  who  bad  never  exercised  the 
elementary  duties  of  parenthood,  has  proved 
a  red-letter  day  indeed,  the  beginning  of 
a  new  life  of  order  and  care  and  discipline, 
leading  to  a  happy,  self-respecting,  and 
useful  manhood. 
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BY   JOHN   A.    BTEUABT 


THEEE  appear,  I  remarked  one  evening, 
to  be  many  people  in  the  United-  States 
with  an  unappeasable  grudge  against  the 
two  democratic  firamers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  As  I  expected,  the  whole  table 
looked  up  inquiringly.  Yes,  I  went  on,  there 
must  be  a  great  many  simple  Republican  minds 
smarting  to-day  because  of  the  egregious 
narrowness  of  Uncle  Sam's  political  constitu- 
tion. The  Bird  of  Freedom  may  screech,  but 
the  theory  of  universal  equality  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  class  distinctions  have  not  produced  the 
promised  elysium  beyond  the  Atlantia  Effete 
old  Europe  has  its  compensations,  and  in 
nothing  apparently  is  it  more  to  be  envied  from 
the  BepubUcan  point  of  view  than  in  its  Free 
Trade  in  titlea  The  good  men  who  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  forged  curbs  for 
posterity  when  they  fancied  themselves  legislat- 
ing for  freedom. 

Take  one  consequence  as  illustrated  to-day 
by  our  cousins  in  the  West.  The  founders  of 
the  Eepublic  despised  and  prohibited  titles,  but 
their  descendants  have  developed  an  almost 
frantic  admiration  for  the  rank  they  cannot 
eiyoy.  Were  ever  the  revenges  of  time  more 
cruelly  exemplified?  ** Shirt  sleeves,  broad- 
cloth, shirt  sleeves,"  says  the  old  proverb  pithily 
describing  the  rise  and  fall  of  family  fortunes. 
Reversion  or  atavism  seems  to  be  as  much  a 
law  of  nature  as  progress.  But  the  unfortunate 
Americans  have  reverted  in  taste  without 
ability  of  enjoyment.    There's  the  rub. 

The  Englishman  is  luckier.  You  ask  what  I 
mean  ?  My  meaning  is  perfectly  plain,  to  wit, 
that  any  Englishman  so  minded  and  properly 
equipped  with  the  wherewithal  may  at  any 
time  provide  himself  and  bis  wife  with  a  title, 
a  coat  of  arms,  and  a  gallery  of  ancestors  at 
rates  which  certainly  cannot  be  considered 
exorbitant  in  view  of  the  glory  attached.  A 
friend  who  understands  these  things  tells  me 
that  the  tendency  of  the  market  price  is  down- 
ward, and  that  the  honour  which  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  would  have  cost  not  a  fraction 
under  £25,000  may  now  be  had  for  £5000  less. 
To  men  of  modest  means  and  soaring  ambitions 
this  is  an  advantage  on  which  there  is  no  need 
to  enlarge.  Now  an  American,  if  he  were  to 
form  a  trillion-billion  trust,  could  not  have  him- 
self thus  ennobled  by  law.    Yearn  he  never  so 


much  for  the  magic  charter,  all  his  mUlion^ 
cannot  buy  it,  at  any  rate  in  his  own  name  and 
for  his  own  behoof.  Hi«  ambition  must  be 
gratified,  if  gratified  at  all,  by  slipping  into  the 
peerage  or  baronetage  on  the  female  side,  as 
lawyers  say,  and  thus  obliterating  at  once  his 
name  and  individuality.  By  a  lucky  chance 
his  daughter  may  reach  the  status  and 
splendour  of  a  duchess,  but  he,  poor  man! 
remains  plain  Jonathan  without  ornament  or 
trimmings  of  Heralds'  College,  the  victim  of 
ancestral  foibles  and  absurd  ideals. 

This  is  a  poignant  grievance,  particularly  to 
his  women-folk,  who  cannot  all  mate  with  Iordg> 
because  in  their  own  expressive  phrase  there 
aren't  enough  to  go    round.     Moreover,    not 
every  princeling  or  lordling  goes  to  America 
prospecting  for  a  wife.     Sometimes  these  high 
matrimonial  connoisseurs  are  content  to  "  con- 
tract alliances"  at  home.     (How  is  it  that  in 
the    **hupper    suckles,"    the    **  aristoxy  "^    e»> 
feelingly  described  by  that  great  writer  aoj 
lucky  speculator,   C.   Jeames  De  Ija  Plucbe, 
people  never  by  any  chance  fall  in  love,  bat 
only     ''contract     alliances''     and     *'arranffe 
marriages "  ?      Is    the    blue    blood    in     }af 
regions  too  thin  for  the  rapture  of  conuna 
humanity,  or  is  it  vulgar  to  have  feelings  ers 
in  matrimony  ?) 

The  number  of  coroneted  heads  being  in- 
finitesimal in  proportion  to  the  total  popula- 
tion of  Europe  and  America,  the  interest  tber 
excite  in  a  Bepublican  land  is  rampantly  keen. 
Hence  it  comes  that  when  one  of  them  goee  to 
New  York  or  Chicago,  is  captivated,  captured 
and  brought  to  the  altar,  there  is  more  excite- 
ment than  over  ninety  and  nine  home-grovB 
multi-millionaires  Airing  their  Republicaa 
magnificence  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Centn^ 
Park. 

''That  is  becaiLse  people  always  set  a  ficti- 
tious value  on  things  they  don't  happen  to  posaesg 
themselves,"  said  the  Curate.  ''  It*s  a  weakness 
that  probably  came  in  with  Eve.  The  Ameri- 
cans have  the  almighty  dollar,  evidently  in 
burdensome  superfluity,  and  are  proving  tbat 
it  isnH  as  almighty  as  they  thought.  It  cannot 
buy  and  set  up  a  House  of  Lords,  for  example. 
Therefore,  when  a  member  of  our  gilded  chamber 
alights  in  an  American  city,  leaders  of  fashion 
strain  and  scramble  to  see  him." 
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**  Fight,  you  mean/'  corrected  Solomon 
bluntly.  **  The  papers  have  lately  been  very 
entertaining  in  regard  to  American  manners. 
Of  course  you  have  read  of  that  exhibition 
which  women  of  fashion  made  of  themselves  in 
Xew  York  the  other  day." 

Yes,  we  had  all  read  of  that  singular  out- 
burst of  interest  in  a  British  peer  getting 
married  which  made  Society  ladies  in  the 
greatest  city  of  America  claw  each  other  like 
Kilkenny  cats  in  order  to  set  eyes  on  the  ducal 
bridegroom  and  his  fortunate  bride.  You  will 
remember  that  according  to  the  reports  they 
overpowered  the  police  and  took  rude  liberties 
with  each  other's  elegant  persons.  Perhaps 
they  fancied  the  British  Lion  went  round  with 
the  family  crown  under  his  arm  to  be  exhibited 
to  the  curious  as  an  heirloom  or  an  interesting 
piece  of  vertu. 

'^  I  thought  the  Society  women  of  America 
were  ladies,"  said  the  young  lady  classic  in  a 
flash  of  scorn. 

''Recent  facts  seem  against  them,  don't 
they?*'  said  Solomon.  ''Must have  been  good 
for  business,  though,  to  have  French  millinery 
&ying  round  wholesale  in  a  scrimmage  like 
that  The  Americans  don't  mind  spending 
money  so  loDg  as  they  get  the  fun.  Was  it  at 
the  same  wedding  that  the  presents  were  valued 
at  £250,000?  Think  of  it,  a  quarter  of  a 
million  sterling,  more  than  many  a  man  of 
hufiiness  who  considers,  himself  successful 
makes  in  a  lifetime.  I  tell  you  generosity 
of  that  sort  makes  it  worth  while  getting 
married." 

*'Do  you  know  what  occurs  to  me?"  said 

the  Colonel  gravely.    **  That  if  things  go  much 

further  it  will  presently  be  quite  impossible  for 

people  of  moderate  means  to  make  wedding 

presents  at  all.     There  was  a  time,  not  so  ver}- 

long  ago,  when  a  wedding  gift  was  a  real  token 

of  affection  or  esteem  ;  now,  at  any  rate  in  the 

rich  and  fashionable  sets,  it  is  merely  a  means 

of  displaying  the  donor's  ability  to  disregard 

expense,  to  be  lavish,  to  be  extravagant.     A 

system  of  giving  presents  has  sprung  up  which 

18  just  as  much  social  rivalry  as  the  wearing  of 

Paris  gowns  or  tiny  moleskin  jackets,  decked 

and  inlaid  with  stufEs  that  are  valueless  save 

for  their  cost.    In  hats,  in  gowns,  in  horses, 

m  motors,  in  plate,  in  flunkeys,  in  wedding 

presents,    it*s    all    an   ostentatious  rivalry   of 

wealth.    Where  is  it  to  stop  ?    We  seem  to  be 

smitten   with  a  kind    of  madness  for  social 

jealousy  and  display." 

*'  And  yet,"  said  Solomon,  "  England  is  really 


thrifty  and  economical  in  comparison  with  the 
United  States.  Did  you  see  about  that  Society 
dame  living  hundreds  of  miles  from  New  York 
who  wished  to  give  an  entertainment  of  two  or 
three  hours,  and  actually  hired  the  belongings 
of  a  metropolitan  theatre— actors,  orchestra, 
scenery — everything,  in  fact,  except  the  bare 
building  and  fixtures;  and  not  only  so,  but 
spent  in  addition  ten  thousand  dollars  on  the 
single  item  of  flowers  ?  Talk  of  extravagance, 
if  you  like,  after  that.'* 

"And  I  read  at  the  same  time,"  put  in  the 
Curate,  "of  people  actually  dying  of  starvation 
in  New  York,  and  of  multitudes  more  who  can 
scarcely  obtain  the  hard,  unbuttered  crust  that 
suffices  for  mere  life.  These  are  the  things  that 
make  socialists  and  anarchists :  at  one  end  of  the 
scale  ill-used  wealth  rioting  in  superfluity,  at 
the  other  the  sunken,  prematurely  old  faces  of 
women  and  children  sinking  into  their  graves 
for  lack  of  bread.  You  said  the  other  evening, 
Colonel,  that  we  should  be  forced  to  deal  with 
the  millionaire  problenu  I  think  the  sooner 
that  inevitable  task  is  undertaken  the  better. 
When  one  woman  spends  £2000  on  flowers 
for  a  single  entertainment,  while  ten  thousand 
of  her  sisters  have  not  so  much  among  them 
for  all  the  purposes  of  life,  there  is  something 
seriously  wrong.  Buskin  declared  that  the 
amount  spent  on  frivolity  in  one  night  in 
London  would  feed  the  peasants  of  a  Swiss 
valley  for  a  year.  Yet  by  all  accounts  London 
is  but  a  novice,  an  amateur  in  extravagance 
compared  with  New  York.  There's  a  reckoning 
ahead  as  surely  as  justice  is  justice." 

Solomon  was  on  the  point  of  asking  in  his 
bland,  paradoxical  way  whether  justice  really 
is  justice,  but  he  gave  way  to  the  young  lady 
classic,  who  remarked  that  the  ostentatious 
extravagance  of  wealth  is  becoming  outrageous. 

"Not  more  outrageous  than  its  insolence," 
said  the  Colonel.  **  Napoleon  used  to  ask  when 
a  stranger  was  presented  to  him,  *  What  has  he 
done  ? '  Now  the  formula  is,  '  How  much  is  he 
worth  in  cash?'  The  gold  standard  in  social 
morality  is  demoralising." 

"It  seems  to  affect  the  women  most,"  said 
Solomon,  adjusting  his  pi7ice-7iez  with  an 
Aristotelian  air  of  having  discovered  a  new 
truth. 

**  Ah,"  protested  the  Colonel,  with  a  sly  look 
at  the  young  lady  classic,  "  we  know  that  if  an 
angel  falls  from  the  angelic  state  she  falls  very 
far  indeed.  Goodness  gone  astray  is  the  most 
amazing  of  all  votaries  of  folly.  But  don't  run 
away  with  the  notion  that  the  gilded  mob  who 
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fought  at  a  duke's  wedding,  or  the  vulgarian 
who  hired  theatrical  appurtenances  for  the 
purpose  you  have  named,  represent  the  true 
womanhood  of  America,  any  more  than  our 
own  horsey,  slangy,  cigarette-smoking,  hridge- 
playing  Lady  FitzFriskys  and  Miss  MsBvia 
Mannishes  represent  the  true  womanhood  of 
England.  I  know  several  chajming  American 
ladies ;  and  a  friend  of  mine  who  knows  th^m 
well  in  their  own  country  says  there  isn't  a  pin's 
point  to  choose  between  the  right  sort  of  English 
woman  and  the  right  sort  of  American  woman. 
And  I  know  that's  high  praise  for  the  Americans, 
because  if  I  were  five-and-thirty  years  younger 
and  bent  on  such  an  enterprise,  I  could  still 
find  in  England  the  loveliness  that  enchants 
because  it  is  womanly,  and  the  womanliness 
that  makes  and  holds  captive  because  it  is 
lovely." 

The  young  lady  classic  blushed,  as  it  were 
vicariously,  for  the  whole  sex ;  but  though  her 
eyes  were  eloquent  her  tongue  was  silent 

"Upon  my  word,  sir,  that's  very  pretty," 
cried  Solomon.  "I  had  no  idea  you  were 
addicted  to  poetry." 

The  Colonel  smiled.  "Extremes  meet^"  he 
returned  quietly.  "When  we  are  very  young 
or  very  old  we  are  usually  poets,  only,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  mute,  inglorious  way.  You  re- 
member what  was  said  in  ancient  days  :  ^  Your 
young  men  shall  see  visions  and  your  old  men 
dream  dreams.'  Things  have  not  changed  in 
that  respect.  Middle  age  has  no  time  for  such 
fantasies;  then  men  are  busy  making  money, 
winning  fame,  fighting  battles.  But  there 
comes  a  day  when  there  is  no  more  money- 
making,  no  more  winning  of  fame,  no  more 
fighting  of  real  battles.  The  merchant  leaves 
the  mart,  the  fighter  lays  aside  his  harness; 
and  then,  having  nothing  to  do,  the  old  man 
walks  for  a  little  while  in  amaranthine  fields." 

This  brought  us  to  a  general  discussion  of 
age  and  youth;  and  Solomon  ventured  to 
observe  that  in  a  certain  case  he  could  name 
old  age  seemed  to  be  neither  sad  nor  sorrowful. 

"  Why  should  it  be  ?  "  the  Colonel  returned, 
smiling  amiably  at  the  veiled  reference.  "  Are 
not  age  and  youth  in  the  same  keeping  ?  Is 
He  who  sustains  the  one  unable  to  uphold  the 
other?  Both  are  as  natural  as  sleeping  and 
waking.  You  say  the  morning  is  brighter. 
What  if  it  is  P  The  subdued  light  of  evening  is 
not  a  disadvantage  to  eyes  grown  weary  of  the 
glare.  The  time  comes  when,  as  a  delightful 
poet  has  it,  the  nurse  appears  beckoning  on  the 
stair.  Well,  thank  Gbd,  it  is  a  nurse,  and  not  a 
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jailor  or  executioner.    The  child  must  leave  &e 
feast  some  time  and  be  put  to  bed." 

"Then  you  would  not  wish  to  live  indefi- 
nitely P  "  said  the  Curate  in  a  curious  tone. 

"I  certainly  don't  pine  for  the  immortalitr  oi 
the  Wandering  Jew,"  answered  the  ColoneL  "  I 
am  glad  to  have  lived.  Life  is  at  onoe  a  great 
gift  and  a  great  experience.  I  am  more  gratefal 
for  it  than  I  can  tell.  For  the  rest,  I  am  a  mac 
long  accustomed  to  obey.  Never  onoe  that  I 
can  remember  did  an  order  reach  me  from  a 
superior  officer  which  I  did  not  execute  with  a 
ready  heart;  and  when  the  last  call  comes  I 
should  like  to  obey  promptly  and  decently.'' 

For  a  few  minutes  after  this  little  speech  ve 
were  silent,  most  of  us  with  bent  heads.  There 
was  a  dewy  gleam  in  the  eye  of  the  young  lady 
classic  when  presently  she  looked  up,  and  the 
Curate  confided  to  me  afterwards  that  some 
exceedingly  sage  and  apposite  reflections  oc- 
curred to  him  on  the  advantages  of  a  life 
devoted  to  duty,  but  that  somehow  they  would 
not  embody  themselves  in  words.  Solomon  was 
the  first  to  break  silence. 

"You  make  nothing,  sir,  of  that  fear  o: 
death  which  afflicts  so  many  people,"  he  saii 

The  Colonel  looked  at  him  benig^antly. 
"  You  are  right,"  he  replied  thoughtfully.  '*  I 
have  looked  into  the  eyes  of  death  too  often  iv 
quail  when  the  Supreme  Commander  g:iyes  tkr 
order  to  march.  Twice  at  least  the  eurgeoi:: 
told  me  I  was  dying.  I  learned  then  that  i 
man  may  die  without  being  afraid.  I  have  i 
manner  of  doubt  that  that  is  because  He  wbo 
prescribes  the  ordeal  gives  the  courage  to  bear 
it.  If  life  has  taught  me  one  lesson  more 
dearly  than  another,  it  is  this:  that  in  eveir 
crisis,  in  every  trial,  we  are  most  mercifully  acd 
mysteriously  aided.  Do  you  think  that  when 
the  dying  Sidney  passed  the  cup  of  cold  water 
to  the  woimded  soldier  beside  him  he  was  not 
acting  through  a  power  greater  than  himself ': 
I  think  I  understand  something  of  these  things. 
I  have  lain  wounded  under  the  stars  without 
hope  of  recovery.  And  I  was  ready  to  go. 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  my  thought  was  the  fii^t 
time  that  the  surgeon  asked  me  if  I  had  any 
instructions  to  leave  ?  It  was  his  way  of  saying 
I  was  beyond  his  skilL  I  was  young  then. 
What  I  said  was  simply  this — *How  horriUy 
upset  my  people  will  be  over  this ;  I'm  sorry  to 
disappoint  them.'  I  would  have  sent  apologies 
if  I  could." 

We  talked  of  the  universal  love  of  life,  and  the 
Curate  mentioned  a  French  man  of  science  who 
has  just  discovered  that  the  normal  •  span  of 
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human  life  is  not  the  Psalmist's  three-score  and 
ten,  but  a  good  round  five-score. 

*' A  hundred,*'  cried  Solomon,  **  that's  news. 
But  if  he's  right,  why  do  people  die  so  young  ? 
Does  he  explain  that  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  yes,'*  the  Ourate  answered,  **  he  has  all 
his  scientific  reasons  pat.     Old  age,  it  appears, 
is    due    to    white   corpuscles   or  *  phagocyte.' 
These  are  minute  organisms  which  might  be 
described  as  the  scavengers  and  sanitary  officers 
of  the  body,  since  their  function  is  to  destroy, 
in  fact  to  devour  the  malignant  microbes  which 
cause  disease.    But  mark  what  happens  when 
the  defenders  fall  out  of  legitimate  work.    The 
old   copybook  maxim  has  it  that  'Satan  finds 
some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do.'     Idle 
*  phagocytes'    certainly  take  to    mischief:   for 
they  turn  their  devastating    energies    on  the 
organs  they  are  meant  to  protect,  thus  by  a  per- 
verted activity  bringing  about  death.     The  pro- 
blem, therefore,  is  to  regulate  the  supply  of 
prey  for    these  insatiable  ^phagocytes.'     That 
done,  a  full  generation  will  be  added  to  the 
span  of  human  life,   and,   what  is  more,    the 
disabilities  of  old  age  will  disappear." 

The  Colonel  remarked  that  of  course  the 
world  will  welcome  the  aid  of  science  either  in 
prolonging'  life  or  in  making  it  easier.  But  he 
ventured  to  doubt  whether  the  new  elixirs 
would  be  found  to  result  in  an  added  fund  of 
Happiness. 

*'If  the  question  were  merely  to  live  long 
and  not  to  live  well,"  he  said  ;   **  to  exist  in 
the  present  state  without  aim  except  the  aim 
of    existing,    then    the    new    discovery   were 
certainly  a  boon.     By  the  way,"  he  broke  off, 
"do  you  recollect  that  famous  interview  between 
Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  and  his  brother  Quintus 
in  Lander's  Imaginary    Conversations?    I  was 
reading  the  book  the  other  day,  and  having  it 
by  me  will  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  a 
passage  on  this  very  point.     Marcus  is  speak- 
ing :  he  says — '  If  life  is  a  present  which  any  one 
foreknowing  its  contents  would  have  willingly 
declined,  does  it  not  follow  that  any  one  would 
as  willingly  give  it  up  having  well  tried  what 
they  are  1   I  speak  of  the  reasonable,  the  firm, 
the   virtuous,    not    of    those    who,   like    bad 
governors,  are  afraid  of  laying  down  the  powers 
and  privileges  they  have  been  proved  unworthy 
«f  holding.    Were  it  certain  that  the  longer  we 


live  the  wiser  we  become  and  the  happier,  then 
indeed  a  long  life  would  be  desirable.*  I 
think  that  puts  the  case  fairly.  The  speaker 
adds  that  things  being  what  they  are,  the  wish 
'  to  go  away  unshaken  by  years,  undepressed 
by  grief  and  undespoiled  of  our  better  faculties ' 
is  surely  the  rational  one.  As  to  the  end,  that 
comes  fitly  when  the  task  is  done." 

**  By  the  way,"  said  Solomon  eagerly,  as 
though  a  bottled  idea  were  in  danger  of  explod- 
ing if  not  instantly  expressed,  **  I  saw  a  curious 
thing  the  other  day.  It  was  a  statement  by  a 
medical  specialist  that  athletes  are  a  short-lived 
race." 

'*  Common  experience  confirms  the  specialist," 
said  the  Colonel.  '*  The  reason  for  the  athlete's 
brief  career  is  that  Nature  abhors  excess.  She 
will  not  tolerate  it,  and  usually  her  way  of 
intimating  her  intolerance  is  sudden  and 
peremptory.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  present  craze  for  athletics  is  sending 
thousands  of  promising  youths  to  untimely 
graves.  They  think  that  muscle  is  life,  whereas 
in  fact  too  much  muscle  is  death." 

The  Curate,  speaking  in  confirmation,  men- 
tioned grave  consequences  short  of  death.  **  The 
army,"  he  said,  **are  rejecting  overtrained 
youths  because  their  hearts  are  damaged.  And 
harder  than  that,"  he  went  on,  **I  know  the 
case  of  a  man  who  passed  high  for  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Civil  service,  but  was  ultimately 
declined  because  he  had  the  football  heart.  That 
is  what  the  craze  for  athletics  at  public  schools 
and  elsewhere  is  leading  to.  One  has  only  to 
watch  the  evils  of  the  centre  reflected  on  the 
surface.  A  few  years  ago  the  medical  profession 
was  talking  of  the  'cycling  face.'  Now  we 
have  the  'motoring  face,'  both  phrases  being 
expressive  of  the  nervous  strain  which  kills. 
I  had  lately  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
competitors  in  a  motor  race  at  the  end  of  their 
ordeal,  and  it  was  pitiable  to  look  at  them. 
Have  you  noticed,  by  the  way,  that  motorists 
grow  old  very  quickly  1 " 

"Is  that  so  f*"  cried  Solomon,  who  had  him- 
self thoughts  of  investing. 

"Ah,"  said  the  Colonel,  "the  ancient  rule 
of  the  golden  mean,  everything  in  reason  and 
reason  in  everything.  There  is  no  other  law 
even  for  motorists  who  would  be  happy  at  the 
end  of  the  day." 
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Retrog^ression  at  the  Propaganda 

Terror  reigns  at  the  Propaganda !   Cardinal 
Ootti  is  the  Prefect  of  that  Congregation,  and 
was  spoken   of  as  one  of  the  most  probable 
candidates  to  the  Papacy  when  Leo  XIII.  died. 
After  having   spent  almost  all  his  life  in  a 
monastery — he  is  a  Carmelite  monk — he  has 
decided  to  rule  with  the  same  system  the  insti- 
tution entrusted  to  his  care,  which  is  the  most 
important  in  the  Bomau  Catholic  Church,  as  it 
controlfi  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  hierarchy, 
nominally  subject  to  the  Holy  See.     Indeed,  so 
great  is  the  power  of  the  Prefect  of  Propaganda, 
tha^  while    the  Pontiff  is  called  the  "white 
Pope  *'  from  his  robes,  he  is  known  as  the  "  red 
Pope"  from    his    Cardinal's    scarlet,    and  the 
General  of  the  Jesuits  is  the  **  black  Pope,"  as 
)u8  robe  is  that    colour.     Cardinal    Gotti  has 
<iecided  that  all  the  work  which  is  centred  at  the 
Propaganda,  and  the  discussions  which  take  place 
there  among  the  Cardinals  composing  the  con- 
gregation, shall  be  maintained  in  the  strictest 
secrecy,  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  any  in- 
fluence from  heterogeneous  outside  elements, 
and  any  criticism  and  judgment  of  their  work. 
Thus  they  will  have  a  freer  hand  in  continuing 
to  direct  the  force  and  influence  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  organisation  against  progress  and  an 
open  mind. 

With  this  fixed  idea,  which  lately  has  as- 
sumed   the    character    of    almost    a    mania. 
Cardinal  Gotti  has  not  only  warned  and  re- 
proved the  clerks  working  under  him,  but  has 
even  raised  his  voice  in  the  presence  of  his 
fellow    Cardinals,    especially  condemning  the 
divulging  of  the  name  of  a  new  Bishop  when 
chosen,  as  though,  the  appointment  once  de- 
cided, there  was  some  interest  in  not  announcing 
it  at  once.    But  Cardinal  Gotti  hates  the  Press 
^  much  as  Cardinal  Antonelli  did,  who  said 
journalists  should  be  employed  to  reclaim  the 
marshes  about  Bome.    What  he  wants  to  avoid 
IS  that  the  appointment  of  new  Bishops  should 
be   telegraphed,   for   instance,  to  the  United 
States  or  Australia,  instead  of  having  the  news 
go  there  by  the  official  channels  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church,  for  which  the  telegraph  is  as 
yet  non-existent,  thus  employing  weeks  and 


sometimes  months  before  arriving  at  its  desti- 
nation. He  has  even  made  a  casus  belli  of  the 
fact  that  certain  news  was  known  by  telegraph 
in  America  a  few  hours  before  it  had  been  de- 
cided upon  at  the  Propaganda,  which  is  a  sur- 
prising statement  from  a  man  who,  before  being 
known  as  a  leading  figure  in  the  Sacred  College, 
had  the  reputation  of  a  great  mathematician. 
A  Cardinal  less  clever  than  the  Prefect,  but 
more  conversant  with  the  modern  system  of 
journalism,  informed  him  that  what  seemed 
impossible  was  due  to  the  fact  that  time  in 
Bome  being  six  hours  in  advance  of  that  of 
New  York,  and  the  news  of  the  decision  of  the 
Propaganda  being  cabled  immediately  after  the 
meeting,  of  course  it  arrived  there  at  an  hour 
earlier  than  that  in  which  it  was  sent  from 
Bome. — I.  c. 

A  Unique  Strike 

In  the  Chinese  quarter  of  Melbourne  a  very 
extensive  business  in  the  manufacture  of  furni- 
ture is  carried  on,  and  has  from  time  to  time 
attracted  public  attention  from  its  competition 
with  European  labour.  In  spite  of  the  law 
requiiing  Chiuese  furniture  to  be  stamped  before 
being  put  out  for  sale,  in  order  that  the  public 
may  differentiate  between  the  European  and 
the  Oriental  workman,  the  latter  is  such  an 
expert  and  patient  toiler  that  the  white  man 
finds  himself  much  handicapped  in  this  particular 
trade. 

The  Chinaman  has  also  proved  himself  equal 
in  resource  of  late  to  his  European  brother  by 
adopting  Western  methods  of  settling  trade 
differences,  and  has  gone  *'on  strike,"  and  for 
some  weeks  past  more  than  300  workmen  have 
been  **  out,"  holding  solidly  together,  receiving 
strike  pay  and  generally  paralysing  the  masters' 
trade.  The  Chinese  labour  leaders  have  now 
formulated  their  terms,  which  deal  with  rates 
of  pay,  the  payment  of  all  expenses  of  the 
strike  hy  the  employers^  the  non-employment  of 
any  European,  and  cash  guarantees  that  the 
masters  will  commit  no  breach  of  the  rules  of 
the  workmen's  union.  The  employers  have 
agreed  to  some  of  the  simpler  conditions,  but 
they  refuse  the  rest,  and  so  the  strike  will  con- 
tinue,  presumably  till  the  manufacturers  by 
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tbeir  greater  strength  tire  the  men  out ;  but  it 
is  interesting  to  notice  the  wiliness  of  the 
Heathen  Chinee  in  his  last  demands,  number 
nine  of  the  series,  the  most  remarkable  con- 
dition surely  that  ever  entered  into  a  strike 
settlement : — 

"  The  employers'  union  to  provide  two  roast 
pigs,  each  weighing  at  least  80  lb&,  to  be  used 
in  the  worship  of  the  Joss." 

Two  roast  pigs  would  not  go  far  in  the 
worship  of  the  Joss  amongst  several  hundred 
workmen;  but  the  point  is  that  almost  all  the 
employers  are  Chinese  who  have  become  Chris- 
tians, and  the  crowning  triumph  of  the  strikers 
would  come  if  the  masters  were  compelled  **  to 
bow  the  knee  to  Baal  '*  to  the  extent  of  provid- 
ing pigs  for  idol  worship.  It  is  fortunate  for 
European  masters  and  men  that  subtle  ques- 
tions of  this  kind  do  not  emerge  in  their  strikes, 
else  the  problem  of  settlement  might  be  made 
still  more  difl&cult. — A.  J.  w. 

World's  Deepest  Gold  Mine 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  deepest  gold  mine 
in  the  whole  world  is  being  worked  at  Bendigo, 
a  large,  flourishing,  gold-mining  town  in  the 
centre  of  the  State  of  Victoria,  Australia.  The 
mine  in  question,  which  is  called  the  New 
Chum  Railway  Mine,  has  sunk  its  main  shaft 
to  the  great  depth  of  3900  feet,  or  only  60  feet 
short  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  It  would  be 
thought  that  the  haulage  of  men  and  ore  up 
and  down  such  a  tremendous  depth  of  shaft 
would  be  a  toilsome  and  costly  process;  but 
the  Bendigo  mine  managers  are  famous  a}l  over 
Australia  both  for  their  ability  and  economy, 
and  the  New  Chum  Railway  Mine  has  machinery 
capable  of  hauling  fully  800  feet  deeper  should 
the  shaft  be  continued.  The  chief  problem  is 
how  to  keep  the  tunnels  and  general  workings 
cool  enough  for  the  miners  to  work  in  at  such  a 
depth.  If  the  heat  of  the  earth's  crust  increased 
a  degree  for  every  60  feet,  as  it  is  supposed  to 
do,  the  temperature  would  be  practically  un- 
bearable. Fortunately  the  actual  increase  is 
something  less ;  but  still  the  heat  is  very  great, 
as  well  as  terribly  enervating.  It  is  usually 
about  108  degrees,  and,  to  enable  the  men  to 
work  at  all,  a  spray  of  cold  water  let  down 
from  above  has  to  be  kept  continually  playing 
on  the  bodies — naked  from  the  waist  upward — 
of  the  miners.  Even  then  they  cannot  work 
hard,   or  they  would  faint  from  exhaustion. 


Away  from  the  spray  it  is  impossible  to  even 
stand  still,  so  oppressive  is  the  heat.  Of  course 
the  difficulty  of  ventilation  adds  to  the  dis- 
comfort, but  in  Victoria  everything  is  done  to 
help  the  ventilation,  by  cross  shafts  and  other 
means.  This  company  paid  £95,000  in  divi- 
dends with  the  gold  got  at  the  3000  feet  level 
so  that  there  is  every  encouragement  to  deep- 
level  mining. — F.  8.  8. 

Australian  Artesian  Bores 

The  great  wanfrof- water  trouble  that  afflicts 
western  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  Las 
been  largely  overcome,  in  the  latter  State,  by  & 
fine  system  of  artesian  bores.   It  was  discoTered 
some  few  years  ago,  that  although  there  was 
little  water  on  the  surface  of  western  Queens- 
land, there  were  great  rivers  flowing  beneatli,  at 
depths  varying  between  2000  and  5000  feet,  and 
occasionally  near  the  surface.  To  tap  these, bores 
are  sunk  with  drills,  working  inside  pipes,  vhicb 
gradually  decrease  in  size ;  and  it  requires,  af 
may  be  imagined,  great  skill  and  care  to  carrr 
them  down  the  tremendous  •  depths  which  are 
sometimes   necessary  to  tap   the   subterranean 
stream.     They  are  thus  very  costly,  and  take 
a  long  time   to  construct;  but  the  establish- 
ment of  a  good  supply  of  water  is  such  a  piice- 
less  boon  that  neither  time  nor  money  is  spared 
Usually  the  water  gushes  out  of  the  top  of  the 
pipe,  often  spouting  high  in  the  air,  and  som- 
times  it  is  quite  hot.     The  water  is  usually 
mineralised  more  or  less,  but  it  is  almost  alwap 
drinkable.     One  bore,  at  Bimerah,  which  hau 
to  be  sunk  5045  foot  to  the  water,  is  the  deeped 
in  Queensland,  and  it  furnishes  70,000  gallons 
a  day.     This  is,  however,  a  small  supply,  as  »t 
Charleville  there  is  a  famous  bore  which  pours 
forth  a  torrent  continually,  at  the  rate  of  about 
3,000,000  gallons  a  day.    There  are  about  6i) 
bores  in  Queensland  over  3000  feet  deep,  and  of 
these  15  are  over  4000  feet  deep.     One  bore, 
which  is  4523  feet  in  depth,  furnishes  water  at 
202  degrees,  or  nearly  boiling  point.   The  vater 
from  these  bores  is  carried  scores  of  miles  in 
drains,  and  as  the  flow  never  fails,  the  bores  are 
the  salvation  of  their  districts  in  dry  seasons. 
Curiously  enough,  although  bores  have  been 
successfully  put  down  in  the  northern  part  of 
N.S.W.,  the  artesian  streams  seem  to  disappe^^r 
about  the  centre  of  the  State ;  and  althoogb 
large  sums  of  money  are  being,  and  have  been, 
spent  in  boring,  no  artesian  water  has  been 
found  south  of  the  Darling  river. — F.  8.  s. 
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Varieties 


Tips 

**  Why  is  it,"  asked  the  curious  guest,  "that 
the  poor  men  usually  give  larger  tips  than  rich 
men?"  **Well,  suh/'  said  the  waiter,  **de  po' 
man  don't  want  nobody  to  fin'  out  he*s  po', 
and  de  rich  man  don't  want  nobody  to  fin*  out 
he's  rich,  sub." — Chicago  Tribune, 

Some  Wise  Sayings 

It  is  better  living  on  a  little  than  out-living 
a  ^reat  deal. 

The  Devil  tempts  others;  an  idle  man  tempts 
the  Devil. 

Tell  me  with  whom  thou  goest,  and  I'll 
tell  thee  what  thou  doest. — New  Letters  and 
Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh  CarlylSy  vol.  ii. 

£.  A.  Freeman  and   the   Tractarian 
Movement 

Freeman  said  that  his  revulsion  against 
Tractarianism  began  from  a  conversation  with 
one  of  his  fellow-scholars  [Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  1843],  who  had  remarked  that  it  was  a 
pity  there  had  been  a  flaw  in  the  consecration 
of  some  Swedish  bishops  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  for  this  had  imperilled  the  salvation 
of  all  Swedes  since  that  time.  He  was  startled, 
and  began  to  reconsider  his  position. — Bryce  : 
Studies  in  Contemporary  Biography. 

How   the    Habeas  Corpus  Act   was 
passed 

Before  proroguing  Parliament  [May  1679] 
the  king  gave  his  assent  to  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  its  solitary  record  on  the  statute  book.  How 
near  that  sheet  was  to  being  blank  may  be  told 
by  the  fact  that  this  measure,  of  weighty  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  England,  only  passed 
its  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords  because 
the  Whig  teller  in  joke  counted  one  very  fat 
lord  as  ten. — The  Popish  Plot.  By  John 
Pollock  (Duckworth). 

James  II.  and  the  Jesuits 

However  much  devotion  he  expressed  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Holy  Father,  his  heart  was 
more  at  one  with  the  Society  of  Jesus  than  with 
the  court  of  Home.  He  chose  Jesuits  for  his 
confessors,  begged  emoluments  for  them,  took 
their  policy  for  his  guide.  While  his  course 
drew  from  the  Jesuits  inexhaustible  and  still 
unexhausted  praise,  it  was  met  b^  a  series  of 
remonstrances  waxing  in  indignation  from  the 
Pontiffi  In  the  year  1687  fitly  candidates  for 
orders  in  the  Society  were  being  prepared  for 
work  in  the  English  province.  King  James, 
it  is  said,  informed  Father  John  Keynes,  the 
provincial,  that  double  or  treble  that  number 
would  be  necessary  to  accomplish  what  he 
designed  for  Jesuit  hands. — The  Popish  Plot, 
By  John  Pollock. 
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Excessive  devotion  to  Games 

The  playing  of  games  may  have,  and  inderi 
ou^ht  to  have,  the  excellent  results  Bowcn 
clauned  for  it,  and  yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  experience  of  life  shows  that  brf; 
so  brought  up  do  in  fact  turn  out  substantiar.y 
more  good-hiunoured,  unselfish,  and  fit  for  tb 
'commerce  of  the  world  than  others  who  liai 
lacked  this  training.  And  the  further  qu^ticc 
remains  whether  the  games  are  worth  tbetr 
costly  candle.  That  they  occupy  a  good  deal  of 
time  at  school  and  at  college  is  not  necessarily  ai 
evil,  seeing  that  the  time  left  for  lessons  or  studr 
is  suflScient  if  well  spent.  The  real  drawback 
incident  to  the  excessive  devotion  games  inspiiY 
in  our  days  is  that  they  leave  little  room  in  the 
boy's  or  collegian's  mmd* either  for  inter^t  ii 
his  studies  or  for  the  love  of  nature.  They  fiL 
his  thoughts,  they  divert  his  ambition  inU* 
channels  of  no  permanent  value  to  his  mind  or 
life;  they  continue  to  absorb  his  interest  uDti 
form  a  large  part  of  his  reading  long  after  be 
has  left  school  or  college. — Studies  in  CorU'^v^- 
porary  Biography.    By  James  Bryce. 

Astronomical  Notes  for  February 

The  Sun  rises,  in  the  latitude  of  Greenwich, 
on  the  1st  day  of  this  month,  at  7h.  42m.  in  ih 
morning  and  sets  at  4h.  46m.  in  the  evenii>i; 
on  the  11th  he  rises  at  7h.  26m.  and  sets  at  on. 
4m.;  and  on  the  2 1st  he  rises  at  7h.  7m.  a:i>l 
sets  at  5b.  22m.     The  Moon  wiU  be  Full  ar 
4h.  33m.  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Ist;  in  btr 
Last  Quarter  at  9h.  o6m.  on  the  morning  o!  th« 
8th;    New  at  lib.  5m.  on  that  of  the  16m:  ac: 
in  her  First  Quarter  at  1  Ih.  9m.  on  that  of  t: 
24th.     She  will  be  in  perigee,  or  nearest  t: 
Earth,  a  few  minutes  after  midnight  on  t.- 
1st,  and  in  apogee,  or  farthest  from  us,  abou: 
half- past  12  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  Ibih. 
Exception allj'  high  tides  may  be  expecte<l  ■  t 
the   1st  and   2iid.     No  eclipses    are   due  tbi? 
month.     The  Moon  will  occult  the  bright  stir 
Aldebaran  on  the  24th ;   disappeai-aiice  at  tk 
dark  limb  at  5h.  57m.  in  the  evening,  und  r^ 
appearance  at  the  bright  limb  at  7h.  lauu,  after 
a  nearly  central  occultation   lasting   lb.  ISm 
The  planet  Mercury  will  be  at  greatest  western 
elongation  from    the    Sun  on  the   lOtb,  and 
visible  in  the  morning,  situated  at  first  in  tbe 
constellation  Sagittarius  and  moving  into  Capri- 
cornus.    Venus  is  also  a  morning  star  monng 
through  the  same  constellation   more  slowir 
than  Mercury  and  nearly  to  the  west  of  him : 
she  will  be  in  conjunction  with  the  Moon  before 
rising  on  the  13th.     Mars  is  very  near  the  star 
Lambda  Aquarii  (of  the  fourth  magnitude)  oq 
the  1st;   he  will  afterwards  pass  into  Pisces, 
but  by  the  end  of  the  month  will  set  soon  after 
sunset  and  scarcely  be  visible ;  he  will  be  in 
conjunction  with  the  small  crescent  Moonoc 
the  18th.    Jupiter  is  in  Pisces  throughout  the 
month,  in  the  last  week  of  which  he  wiU  be 
near  Mars.    Saturn  is  in  coi^'unction  with  the 
Sun  on  the  Ist.— w.  T.  LYNN. 
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BT  PROFESSOR  B. 

)     elsewhere     ia     the 

I  Black  CouDtrj.  Th« 
imprOTement  thus 
efiaotod  ia  illustrated 
b^  the  accompany  i  d  g 

gctur«B  reproduced 
om  photographs  of 
a  Wednesbury  pit- 
monnd  with  and 
without  trees. 

In  the  Black 
Country  there  are 
fourteen  thousand 
acres  read  y  for  i  m  me- 
diate transfonnation 
from  spoil  and  ash 
heapB  into  profitable 
as  well  ae  pleasant 
woods.  This  area  in 
now  lying  idle,  spoil 
having  ceased  to  be 
tippea  upon  it,  and 
Nature  is  busy 
clothing  it  with 
grass  and  other 
bumble  forms  of 
plant  life.    What  is 

A    WBDSBSBURT   PIT-MOFND   BK«>B«   IT  WAS   Pl^NTBD   WITU   TBBB9  required    HOW    IS    to 

assist     Nature     by 
Pit-mounds  transformed  into  Planta-       scattering  broadcast  the  seeds  of  suitable  trees 
J.-  in  the  spot  where  the  trees  are  to  mature,  or  to 

"""^  plant  trees  two  years  old  or  less  and  protect 

If  the  men  who  make  two  blades  of  grass  tbem  while  they  are  young.  If  arrangements 
to  grow  where  one 
grew  before  are 
benefactors  of  the 
humau  race,  what 
Bhall  be  said  of 
those  who  trans- 
form dismal  wastes 
into  flourishing 
plantaUoas  ?  Thin 
has  been  done  in 
«ome  parts  of  the 

Black  Country,  and 

an  association  has 

been  formed   with 

the  object  of  plant- 
ing and  protecting 

trees  over  an  area 

of     about     thirty 

thousand  acres,  that 

is,   roughly,  equal 

to  a  square  seven 

miles    each    way. 

That  trees  will  grow 

on  pit-monnde  has 

been    made    clear 

already      by      the 

Parks    planted    at 

Wednesbury,  Wal- 
sall, Oldbury  and  a  wednesbury  pit-ijodnd  convbbibd  into  a  plantation 
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cannot  be  made  with  the  difPerent  proprietors 
for  the  afforestation  of  the  area,  the  adjoining 
municipalities  should  acquire  the  land  or  the 
State  should  take  it  up  for  planting. 

It  is  desirable  for  many  reasons  that  the 
present  ugly  waste  should  be  concerted  into  a 
place  of  sylvan  beauty;  but  even  if  our 
aesthetic,  hygienic,  and  moral  responsibilities 
are  left  out  of  consideration,  perhaps  the  fact 
that  trees  can  be  grown  over  the  area  with 
financial  profit  will  lead  to  some  action  being 
taken.  Once  the  Black  Country  was  forest,  and 
it  can  again  become  covered  with  trees  if 
support  is  given  to  the  efforts  being  taken  to 
acmeve  that  object.  In  Prance  and  Belgium, 
Germany  and  Austria,  and  also  in  parts  of 
Great  Bntain,  trees  are  growing  and  thriving 
upon  pit- waste,  furnace-slag,  and  even  upon  the 
ash  of  burnt-out  shale.  Fast-growing  conifers 
planted  in  the  district  would  soon  produce  large 
quantities  of  pit-timber;  and  the  poplar, 
willow,  ash,  and  sycamore  can  be  relied  upon  to 
grow  freely  in  many  places.  The  president  of 
the  Midland  Beaff cresting  Association,  formed 
with  the  object  of  advancing  this  transformation, 
is  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  and  the  general  honorary 
secretary,  Mr.  Herbert  Stone,  Bracebridge  St., 
Birmingham,  will  be  glad  to  give  any  particulars 
concerning  it. 

The  Storage  of  Electricity 

The  most  important  practical  problem  of 
electricity  at  the  present  time  is  the  invention 
of  a  convenient  and  compact  means  of  storing 
electrical  energy.  The  storage  batteries  in 
common  use  are  heavy,  occupy  a  large  amount 
of  room,  require  careful  treatment,  and  leave 
much  to  be  desired  in  other  respects.  Mr.  Edison 
has,  however,  been  at  work  for  several  years 
perfecting  a  storage  cell  entirely  new  in  prin- 
ciple; and  some  tests  of  it  with  automobiles, 
recently  reported  to  the  Institution  of  Electri- 
cal Engineers,  show  that  the  cell  has  decided 
advantages  over  those  hitherto  available.  The 
one  great  diflBculty  in  the  construction  of  good 
electrical  motor-cars,  or  in  the  establishment  of 
a  satisfactory  system  of  tramway  in  which  each 
tram  carries  tne  battery  which  drives  it,  is 
the  want  of  a  suitable  storage  cell.  When  this 
is  provided,  there  will  be  no  need  for  under- 
ground or  overhead  wires,  and  every  car, 
whether  running  on  rails  or  not,  will  carry  its 
own  power,  which  can  be  replenished  when 
necessary  at  fixed  stations. 

In  the  Edison  cell  now  being  perfected, 
iron  and  nickel  oxide  are  used  instead  of  the 
lead  and  lead  peroxide  of  the  accumulators  in 
general  use,  and  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  is 
the  liquid  employed  instead  of  diluted  oil  of 
vitriol.  The  cell  promises  to  be  most  valuable 
for  motor-car  work.  Its  electrical  capacity  has 
been  tested  in  the  laboratory  and  on  the  road, 
and  found  to  be  much  superior  to  ordinary  lead 
cells  tmder  the  same  conditions,  especiaJly  as 
regards  tiie  output  given  when  discharged  at 
heavy  discharge  rates.    The  trials  on  the  road 
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were  made  in  a  runabout  with  a  battery  of 
thirty-eight  cells,  weighing  almost  six  cwu ; 
the  total  load,  with  two  persons,  being  aboiii 
eighteen  cwt.  The  battery  stands  exceacre 
discharges  on  the  road,  takes  a  rapid  chtrge 
which  can  be  utilised,  and  will  recover  itsdi 
after  lying  discharged  for  some  time.  The  car 
was  ruu  over  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles 
in  a  month,  but  the  shaking  did  not  pause  any 
appreciable  deterioration  of  the  capacity  of  the 
cells.  All  the  attention  the  battery  required 
was  to  be  replenished  with  distilled  water  after 
it  had  received  five  or  six  charges.  The  cell 
has  thus  been  proved  to  possess  acme  very 
serviceable  characteristics,  and  will  doubti^s^ 
lead  to  important  developments  in  oonnexioc. 
with  the  use  of  stored  electrical  energy. 

Sleeping  Sickness  and  a  Tsetse  Fly 

Ii7S£CT8  are  becoming  notorious  as  carriers  oi 
disease  germs.    Malaria  has  been  proved  to  be 
caused  by  parasites  which  are  earned  from  sick 
persons  to  healthy  ones  by  certain  mosquitoes. 
Yellow  fever  is  also  transmitted  by  means  of 
the  bite  of  a  mosquito   that  has   previously 
fed  on  the  blood  of  those  sick  with  the  disease. 
Sleeping  sickness,   or  negro    lethargy,   which 
is  common  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  and 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  ha^ 
now  been  shown  to  be  caused  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  germs  into  the  blood  by  means  of  a 
species  of  tsetse  fly.    Persons  infected  with  the 
disease  have  an  increasing  tendency  to  sleepi- 
ness   and    eventually  lapse    into  a    comatosr 
condition,  which  almost  mvariably  terminal 
in    death.     Investigations  recently   conclude: 
by  an  expedition  sent  to  Uganda  by  the  Boyal 
Society    nave    conclusively    shown    that    \}» 
parasites    of   the  disease  are  conveyed    fros: 
the  sick  to  the  healthy  by  a  tsetse  fl^r  (OIoMh^i 
palpalia),  and  by  it  aJone.     The  distribution  of 
the  insect  and  the  disease  correspond  absolutdy ; 
and  in  regions  where  the  insect  does  not  occur 
there  is  no  sleeping  sickness.     Now  that  this 
connexion  has  been  established,  the  measuiee 
which  will  be  taken  to  prevent  the  ravages  o! 
the  disease  will  depend  upon  the  destruction 
of  the  insect  which  carries  it     As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  success  of  sanitary  measures  basei 
on  knowledge  of  this  kind,  the  work  of  American 
surgeons  in  Havana  is  remarkable.     In  1901  a 
systematic  effort  was  taken  to  free  Havana  from 
yellow  fever  by  nrotecting  people  sick   with 
the  disease  from  the  bites  of  mosquitoes,  and 
destroying  mosquitoes  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  result  was  that  Havana  was  free  from 
yellow  fever  within  fifty  days,  and  not  a  single 
case  occurred  from  May  7  to  July  1.     "When 
it  is  remembered  that  between  1853  and  19(K> 
nearly  forty  thousand  deaths  occurred   there 
from  yellow  fever,  the  value  of  the  work  ac- 
compbshed  by  the  American  Army  Ck>mmis- 
siou  will  be  clearly  understood.    There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  scientific  investigations  of  sleep- 
ing sickness  will    lead    to    similar  beneficial 
results. 


Kites  as  Fljring:  Machines 

It  is  natural  to  sappom  that  if  a  small  kite 
^11  lift  a  weight  of  baj  fourteen  pounds  in  a 
breeze  of  a  certain  velocity,  a  kite  of  the  same 
shape  but  double  the  size  would  lift  twenty- 
eig'ht  pounds  in  the  Bame  wind.  Profesaor 
Simon  Newcomb  showed  some  time  ago  that  this 
is  a  fallacy.  As  the  size  of  a  kite  is  increased, 
the  weight  is  iocreased  in  a  greater  proportion ; 
90  that  the  structure  may  be  made  so  large  that 
it  will  bo  too  hea-ry  to  fly.  This  has  been 
proved  in  the  case  of  the  box  kite,  which  ia 
becoming  a  familiar  form  of  kite  in  this  country. 
A  kite  oi'  this  pattern  was  made  with  two  cells, 
each  about  the  size  of  a  small  room,  but  it  was 
found  that  a  hurricane  would  be  required  to 
raise  even  itself  into  the  air,  though  smaller  kites 
of  the  same  model  flew  perfectly  well.  The  same 
principle  applies,  of  course,  to  flying  machinee: 
a  small  model  may  be  constructed  capable  of 
sustaining  iteelf  in  the  air,  but  this  does  not 
give  any  ground  for  the  assumption  that  a 
larger  structure  of  the  same  form  would  be 
capable  of  flight.  Dr.  Alexander  Qraham  Bell 
has,  however,  shown  tliat  it  is  possible  to  over- 
cume  this  difEculty  in  the  construction  of  large 
kites  by  building  them  up  with 


ing  surface  thus 

the  compound  kito  may  be.     Each  of  the  simple 

cellij  with  which  Dr.  B^  builds  up  bis  compound 

kite  has  the  shape  of  a  regular  tetrahedron,  which 

'"  a  form  having 
four  equal  triangles 
as  its  &ices.  If  you 
know  how  to  make 
four  triangles  with 
SIX  loatehes  you  are 
famihar  with  the 
shape  ofeach  cell  in 
the  compound  kite 
produced  by  con- 
necting a  number 
of  them  together. 
The  illustrations 
here  reproduced 
from  Dr.  Bell's 
paper  iu  the  United 

S(a(M  National  Gta- 

'jraphic      Magazine 

Bhow  a  few  of  the 

kites  with  which  he 

W    made    ex  peri- 

ments.    Kites  built 

up  m  this  way  have 

great  lifting  power 

Md  are  Tery  steady 

in    the    air.      The 

tstrahedrol    frames 

can  hs  combined  in 

different    ways     to 

produce    kites     or 

aerodromes  of  vari- 

018  shapea,  and  Dr. 


Science  and  Discovery 

in^  with  the  object  of  determining  the  most 
efiective  form  for  flight.  The  guiding  thought 
in  his  investigations  is  the  applicability  of  kite 
experiments  to  the  flying-machine  problem. 

Tlie  Origin  of  Jeweiry 

It  has  usually  been  held  that  men  and  women 
were  led  by  purely  {esthetic  considerations  to 
adorn  themselvefl  with  precious  metals,  gems, 
and  other  olq'ecte,  but  Prof.  W.  Bidgeway 
has  recently  shown  that  the  history  of  such 
ornaments  leads  to  a  different  conclusion.  It 
appears  that  mankind  has  been  led  to  wear  such 
objects  by  magic  rather  than  b^  ceathetic  con- 
siderations. The  jewelry  of  primitive  peoples 
consists  of  small  stones  with  natural  perforations, 
which  are  still  called  "  lucky  stones,"  or  of 
substances  easily  perforated,  such  as  amber,  the 
seeds  of  plants,  shells,  the  teeth  and  claws  of 
animals,  oonee  or  pieces  of  bone,  and  pieces  of 
wood.  Later  on  they  learn  to  bore  hard  stones, 
such  as  rock  crystal,  agate,  garnet,  etc,  and 
obtain  the  metals  Arom  ores.  Prof,  Bidgeway 
points  out  that  all  people   value   for   magical 

Eiurposes  small  stones  of  peculiar  form  or  colour 
ang  before  they  wear  them  for  ornaments.  For 
instance,  Australian  sborieines  and  tribes  of 
New  Zealand  use  crystu  for  rain-making. 
Prof.  Bidgeway  therefore  concludes  that  the 
use  of  objects  still  employed  in  modem  jewelry 
has  primarily  arisen  from  the  magical  powers 
attributed  to  them,  by  which  they  were  thought 
to  protect  the  wearer. 
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Our  Ways  with  our 
Neighbours 


Recently  a  lady  said  to  another, 

when  speaking  of  Mends  In  whose 

welfare  she  had  a  sincere  Interest — 

"I  am  so  glad  they  have  left 

that  house  they  occupied,  it  is 

most  insanitary,  I  expected  daily  to  hear  that  one  of  them  was 

down  with  typhoid." 

"And  did  you  never  tell  Ihem  of  its  condition?"  was  the 
obviouH  queetion. 

"  No  ;  I  thought  they  might  take  it  amiss." 

"  Might  take  it  amiss  to  be  told  they  were  In  danger  of 
their  lives?"  was  asked,  with  an  accent  of  incredulity. 

"  Yes  :  you  see,  they  could  have  found  out  about  it  for  them- 
selves if  they  had  tried,  and  people  are  sometimes  angry  at 
being  warned,  and  they  inight  have  pooh-poohed    my  fears 

if  I  had  spoken,  and No,  I  always  think  it  better  to  let 

jteople  go  their  own  way." 

Then  I  fell  to  thinking  (for  I  was  the  second  speaker)  of 
that  curions  trait  in  human  nature  which  certainly  grows 
stronger  with  increane  of  years,  the  tendency  to  say  "  Let  be, 
let  us  see  what  will  happen,"  till  the  ine%itab1e  baa  happened, 
the  smouldering  ember  has  set  the  house  on  fire,  and  the 
unconscious  inmates,  who  had  not  noticed  that  menacing  red 
eye,  have  either  be«>n  reitcaed  from  the  incandescent  pile,  or 
have  left  their  bodies  within  the  ruin. 

What  does  it  come  ftrom,  that  tendency  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  a  still  remediable  evil,  to  take  note  of  the  canker 
gnawing  at  tlie  fbture  happiness  of  those  we  rail  our  friends, 
whom  we  visit,  correspond  with,  entertain  in  return  fur  enter- 
tainment, and  never  once  say  to  them  "Look  there"? 

There  was  a  case  commented  on  in  the  newspapers  some 
years  ago  of  a  man  who  was  drowned  in  a  narrow  river  in  a 
country  place,  while  a  group  of  people  watched  his  stru^les 
from  the  bank.  By  varioi  s  means  he  might  have  been  rracued, 
but  his  rescue  was  nobody's  personal  business,  and  so  his 
neighbours  watched  him  die. 

It  was  argued  at  the  time  that  this  could  not  have  happened 
in  a  town,  that  if  one  fell  into  the  Thaniea  or  the  Mersey  or 
the  LifTey,  the  quicker  brains  of  the  spectatorM  would  at  once 
have  suggested  how  to  draw  the  drowning  one  out,  that  one 
active  raind  at  least  in  the  crowd  would  have  been  observant 
of  the  danger  and  intent  on  averting  it.  Doubtless  that  is  so, 
and  yet  one  cannot  get  rid  of  the  appalliiig  thought  that  in 
every  company  there  are  some  spectators  anxious  to  see  the 
incident  out  to  its  tragic  flnish,  and  disgusted  with  the 
busybody  who  introduces  his  own  commonplace  personality 
between  the  victim  and  the  unnamed  figure  of  fear.  For  quite 
a  considerable  section  of  the  human  race,  the  pleasure  derived 
from  watching  a  neighbour's  progress  is  accentuated  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  unconscious  that  his  bridge  is  broken 
Just  a  little  way  down  the  road.  A  woman's  pleasure  in  her 
drawing-room  becomes  quite  amusing;  when  we  know  that  a 
drain  is  breatliiuK  mephitic  gases  int«)  her  larder.  A  father's 
pride  in  his  family  has  something  in  it  on  which  we  muse 
tenderly  when  we  know,  and  he  dties  not,  that  at  least  two  of 
his  household  are  taking  the  path  that  leads  to  destrnction. 
We  see  the  dangers  and  we  say  nothing.  Then  when  the  evil 
has  happened,  and  the  end  that  can  never  be  altered  is 
reached,  we  visit  the  bereaved,  sit  with  them  in  darkened 
rooms,  and  admit  in  sorrow  that  is  not  altogether  insincere, 
that  there  was  a  time  when  the  calamity  might  have  been 
averted. 

It  is  not  histrionic  villains  that  do  this,  it  is  respectable 
everyday  people,  multitudes  of  them. 

Why  do  they  do  it?  It  would  be  difficult  to  indicate  all  the 
reasons  that  affect  the  complex  human  mind.  It  is  more  or 
less  intelligible— according  to  the  seriousness  of  the  ii^sues 
involved— that  people  do  not  want  to  indicate  risks  in  which 
a  third  person  is  involved,  the  tale-bearer  is  conscious  of  some 
loss  of  personal  dignity,  and  the  tolerant  person  has  learned 
tram  experience  thwt  detached  instances  when  placed  in  due 
perspective  are  seen  justly,  though  out  of  focus  they  might 
have  been  deemed  monstrous.  ^Nevertheless,  there  are  cir- 
cumstances which  the  simplest  mind  recognises  as  wrong  and 
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indefenaib1e,anditisnotamatter  LJ  '/f^  /  '  B/ 
of  choice  but  of  obligation  to  indi-  *  *  '  »■  '  a''"  ' 
cate  to  those  able  to  control  and 
alter  them.  There  are  conditions 
wherewith  the  stronffer  inter- 
meddleth  not,  but  the  niend—the 
touch  of  the  true  friend  is  bound 
to  bring  some  measure  of  healing. 

Concerning  inanimate  evils  there  can  be  iioqQe^ti<«u    Ii 
all  that  affects  his  well-being  amid  dangers  known  to  us,  et-** 
of  us  is  his  brother'u  keeper.    We  may  not  be  able  to  j*o?  \  • 
house  with  our  own  shoulder,  indeed  it  is  questiQnit^>  ' 
individual  obligation  should  ever  go  so  far ;  but  wber**  wc  «r 
the  beams  bend  it  Is  our  duty  to  say,  with  same  m««sTiT»' 
insistence,  that  there  is  danger  there.    The  informati<«i  as 
not  always  be  civilly  received,  but  what  of  that?    W^  ^.  - 
done  as  we  should  be  done  by ;  if,  being  warned,  another  p^r.-' 
we  are  guiltless  of  his  blood. 

Our  abundant  little  opportunities  pave  the  way  for  Xt- 
great  opp^irtunities  which  are  less  frequent,  though  x^.-^ 
may  extend  no  further  than  to  tell  one  who  inquires  (tf  tis 
the  very  best  shop,  the  very  best  dressmaker,  the  v»-rT  't- 
servants'  registry  we  know  of.  There  are  people  to  w*  i 
these  little  Kindnesses  seem  to  offer  insuperable  difficnl:-* 
They  are  apparently  unable  to  inform  even  their  clt*»^ 
intimates  where  that  pretty  piece  of  fbmiture  may  br  ba-1  a:  i 
reasonable  price,  and  who  can  be  got  to  put  a  fashiooabk  i:'^ 
within  reach  of  the  modest  purse.  A  faulty  memory  is  al«u;« 
called  in  to  aid  in  the  pre8er\*ation  of  these  minor  secrets. 

Again,  there  is  the  kindly  infoimation  that  one  voluntrrr' 
as  that  some  unconscious  person's  gown  is  trailing  in  tfaezr'^  ■ 
or  that  her  bonnet  has  slipped  to  the  angle  of  comedy. 
does  not  alwa>s  follow  that  an  appreciative  smile  will  p-nr 
the  informant,  indeed  I  have  known  the  latter  to  ree^irf 
look  that  was  like  a  blow.    But  again,  what  of  that?  '* 
good  intent  remains  a  conscious  happy  poasession. 

There  are  admonitions  that  are  not  always  received  t*-' 
because,  however  useful,  they  are  not  always  given  i'f , 
will.    One  of  these  is  indissolnbly  connected  wi&  the  no ' 
of  a  certain  winter  day.    A  girl  of  character,  one  of  tb**  i" 
that  go  far  because  little  obstacles  do  not  deter  thecn,  fntn" 
a  public  conveyance.    Owing  to  the  cold  ahe  was  wnpp^    t 
till  only  her  eyes  and  nose  weie  visible.    A  middle-atstii  - 
pitting  opposite   found    something   Indicroua    in  th«  ;•- 
aspect,   ai>d  she  siniled  in  a  trankly  amused  way  t^^'  > 
younger  considered  offensive.    Tlie  latter  slowly  turwC  •.  '*'' 
her  collar,  pushed  her  hat  back,  smoothed  her  woollri. ,:'  '  * 
from  her  hands,  and  then,  leaning  towards  her  oppo^nc  i-  •- 
bonr,  said  in  a  voice  that  was  perfectly  audible  to  cvtn    - 
within  the  vehicle,  "Your  wig  is  rrooked." 

Outside  the  atmosphere  was  below  zero,  but  within  fv  'J- 
space  of  five  minutes  it  felt  abeolutely  troiacaJ. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

LITERARY. 

Q«i//tf  Pennt, — The  immaturity  of  your  story  sngges's  tto-' 
you  are  very  young.     If  so  you  will 'improve, 'but  if  j*'  »*< 
not  very  young — thirteen  or  so— I  should  not  encociip  ' 
to   go   on   writing.    Your  spelling  is  correct  save  f'l"   '•* 
blunder— address   with    a   single  d— and  there  is  on'v    ' 
grammatical  eiror,  but  your  knowledge  of  life  and  of  l''"- 
character  is  elementary.    A  story  all  about  love,  ju»t  W^'--^^  - 
it !  the  maunderinra  of  two  girls  about  one  man,  whf  :<  >">' 
the  most  meagre  life  can  have  thoughts  and  int«>i>'at»  •'  - 
aspirations  wide  as  the  universe.    And  then  the  easf  ^  '' 
which  both  console  themselves  when  he  is  killed!    Ari  't 
appalling  remark  from  one  that  bis  death  was  the  best  ''''* 
that  could  happen,  because,  forsootli,  they  could  not  t' ' 
have  him  I    It  reminds  one  of  the  false  uiother  in  tht*  .<tcr;< 
King  Solomon's  Judgment.    That  a  strong  yoone  man  v^t^ 
a  stain  on  his  honour  should  die  is,  both  in  fancv  asd  iu  bf> 
the  very  worst  thing  that  could  happen.    Thefl  that  a  ff<*>^ 
should  on  her  deathbed  compel  her  son  to  proinij»  to  d»t^ 
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her  companion— no  mother  living  or  dead  ever  thought  of  such 
a  tiling.  Story-writen  have,  from  time  immemorial,  made 
capital  oat  of  these  filial  deathbed  promisee.  whioa»  were 
they  possible,  would  be  vezy  abhorrent,  but  are  fortnnatelT  not 
possible.  On  the  edge  of  the  spirit-world  the  mating  of  the 
living  is  the  very  laat  thing  that  would  trouble  a  departiDg 
souL  To  create  imaginary  charaoters  and  lead  them  through 
probaUe  and  interesting  events  to  a  desired  and  convincing 
concluafon  ia  to  have  done  a  decidedly  clever  thing,  educative 
to  the  producer,  and  therefore  of  importance  even  if  it  never 
attained  the  dignity  of  print.  Our  thoughts  make  us,  and 
each  of  us  helps,  more  or  less,  to  make  the  world.  Fiction  in 
the  main  deals  fiir  too  much  with  the  affections.  If  you  will 
study  tiie  work  of  that  magnificent  artist  George  Eliot,  vou 
will  see  the  affections  in  due  perspective  as  they  are  in  llro,  a 
terrible  incentive  to  heroic  or  Canity  action  once  in  Individual 
histoiy,  but  never  making  more  than  a  section  of  that  hlstoty. 
I  know  of  no  able  writer  in  this  country,  except  Bhoda 
Broag^tOn,  who  produced  love  stories,  pure  ana  simple, 
dealing  solely  with  the  mating  of  a  young  goose  and  a  young 
gander  or  we  missing  of  that  mating,  out  she  sowed  her 
exuberant  wild  oats  in  some  three  volumes,  and  so  fell  out 
of  fiivour  with  the  upper-form  schoolgirl.  Subsequently  she 
depicted  life,  wrote  more  grammatically,  and  got  a  pension 
from  a  gratefSil  nation. 

Tour  verses  have  poetie  feeling,  but  the  metre  halts.  The 
'*  Lullaby"  Is  better  than  "Hearts  of  the  Biave."  In  the 
latter  you  use  one  very  usual  expression  in  a  way  I  never  saw 
it  employed  before.  Faithftil  to  death  means  faithful  till 
death ;  true  to  cause  or  promise  till  death  supervenes,  but 
you  say,  *'  Faithftil  to  the  death  which  wss  appointed  yoo," 
an  inversion  of  thought  that  is  really  quite  curious.  liSS. 
Bent  for  discussion  uiould  be  accompanied  by  a  stamped 
addressed  wrapper  if  their  return  is  desired. 

Madge. — ^Your  stonr  is  very  pretty,  and  your  ideas  are  on 
the  right  line,  that  of  doing  what  is  honest  and  Hair  in  spite 
of  the  folly  realised  pain  that  course  involves.  But  I  hoiw 
you  will  not  mind  If  I  say  that  it  is  better  suited  to  one  of 
the  lighter  papers,  the  weeklies  for  women,  than  to  the  larger 
monthlies.  I  think  it  clever,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see 
it  in  print. 

EliPIiOTMBNIB. 

Brave  JSTearf.— In  your  place,  twenty-eight  jrears  old,  with 
literary  tastes  and  £200, 1  should  venture  on  a  daring  enter- 
priseu  I  should  rent  an  inexpensive  house  in  a  provincial 
town,  one  that  has  certain  literary  connexicms.  as  an  a4Jacent 
university  or  good  public  schools,  and  I  shoula  start  a  lending 
library,  asking  firom  readers  not  an  annual  subscription,  but 
an  entrance  fee,  say  lOt.  M,,  to  make  them  permanent  mem- 
hers ;  all  books  borrowed  subsequently  to  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  2d.  each,  or  by  tickets  costing  perhaps  a  little  less  by 
the  dozen  or  score.  You  would  have  to  fit  up  your  two 
ground-floor  rooms  attractively,  with  open  oak  book-cases, 
artistic  oak  settees,  pretty  carpets,  ana  wide  windows  with 
window-seats.  I>o  not  have  periodicals,  they  ifovld  onlv  keep 
the  members  on  the  premises  to  read  these ;  have  onlv  books, 
but  let  the  room  be  an  attractive  place  for  readers  to  linger  in 
while  tiiey  are  looking  through  these.  Then  vou  might  send 
out  pretty  little  circulars  to  every  householder,  stating  your 
Intention  of  keeping  only  desirable  literature  in  attractive 
guise.  Ton  wouldnave  to  be  ready  to  supply  any  book 
required,  even  if  it  should  be  as  costly  as  one  of  the  new 
biographies.  It  is  to  cover  this  margin  of  choice  that  the 
entrance  fee  ts  paid.  Mr.  H.  O.  Wells,  in  his  very  suggestive 
book,  Mankind  in  the  Making^  indicates  the  advantage  it 
would  be  to  the  commimity  If  books  were  classified  and  icept 
apart,  so  that  volumes  fit  for  intelligent  readers  would  not 
mingle  at  all  with  the  firoth  of  the  circulating  library.  I 
cannot  assume  that  my  suggestion  is  entirely  out  of  my  own 
head,  like  the  Yorkshire  man's  fiddle ;  it  Is  due  in  a  measure 
to  the  existence  of  tiie  Tabard  Library,  which  has  branches  in 
many  towns  and  in  various  parts  of  London,  and  also  to  a 
suggestion  in  that  useful  little  fortnightly  paper,  WcmtiCt 
Smplmfmentt.  There  a  local  library  scheme  is  indicated  by 
which  books  could  be  borrowed  from  one  of  the  large  em- 
poriums for  an  annual  sum,  the  lady  keeping  the  libnrv  to 
have  all  the  profit  beyond  this.  For  the  latter  scheme  It  is 
implied  that  a  capital  of  £10  would  suffice.     For  farther 

particulars  apply,  enclosing  stamped  addressed  envelope,  to 


Mr.  Nye,  85  Chapel  Street,  Belgrave  Square,  London,  W.,  for 
the  pamphlet.  How  to  SueetM^fUUy  gtart  a  Local  Circulating 
Library,     Of  course  the  bonowing  schone  involves  little 

{provincial  risk,  but  there  would  be  a  speclsl  Joy  in  having  a 
ibrary  of  one's  own.  The  books  in  that  case  would  have  to  be 
sold  m  annuallv  to  members  at  half-price ;  if  these  did  not 
buy  than  all,  then  the  more  ephemeral  would  need  to  be 
cleared  off  to  second-hand  dealers.  The  attiaction  of  the 
library  would  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  books  and  their 
np-to^teness.  Care  would  have  to  be  exercised  at  the  start, 
and  indeed  always  in  the  pure^iase  of  books,  and  there  would 
certainly  not  be  a  fortune  in  the  result,  out  I  should  be 
disposed  to  say  there  would  be  a  livelihood  under  conditions 
at  once  dignified  and  pleasant.  I  should  advise  against  the 
sale  of  sti^onery  and  Christnuw  cards,  unless  needs  must, 
for  an  increase  of  profit.  Only  a  woman  with  literary  taste 
and  education  could  establish  a  library  to  the  best  advantage. 

MISCBLLANSOUS. 

Forging  Ah€ad,—lt  is  very  clever  of  you  to  have  started  a 
debating  society  among  your  friends,  and  I  hope  it  will  prove 
a  great  success.  Humourists  will  see  something  very  amusing 
in  the  idea  that  women  should  need  to  practise  talking,  but 
it  is  always  the  educated  woman  that  forbears  to  talk  too 
much.  The  gabble  of  the  uneducated  is  inconceivable  to 
those  who  are  not  Ihmiliar  with  it.  I  .shall  never  forget  a  few 
experiences  of  this  kind  within  my  personal  knowledse.  In 
one  case  a  woman  called  on  business  of  her  own,  and  tnen  in 
the  words  of  one  of  the  MSS.  recently  criticised  in  the  literary 
department^  said,  "  I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  my  life.''  The 
story  ran  on  like  a  foaming  torrent  for  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters,  and  I  could  no  more  get  away  than  could  the 
wedding  guest  from  the  grasp  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.  And 
there  was  absolutely  not  a  definite  idea  in  all  she  narrated. 
FinsJly  I  had  to  resort  to  the  cowardly  measure  of  writing  a 
note,  and  sending  It  to  the  kitchen,  that  the  cook  might  come 
and  tell  me  I  was  wanted.  That  woman  had  never  belonged 
to  a  debating  society.  With  regard  to  your  paper,  you  might 
write  in  a  very  interesting  way  on  Education,  eltiier  in  its 
larger  or  lighter  aspects.  You  might  read  in  prepaiation  there- 
for Herbert  Spencer's  BdwxLtion  Intdleetual,  Moral  and 
Phyncal  (Watts  and  Co.  6d.),  H.  O.  Wells'  ManHnd  in  the 
Making  (Chapman  and  Hall.  6«.),  and  Honnor  Morten's  Con- 
fide Hit  Children  (Brimley  Johnson.  It.).  In  making  up  a 
sul^ect  for  a  lecture  it  is  well  to  read  as  many  books  beaniig 
on  It  as  are  available,  take  notes  of  the  outaliinding  features 
of  these,  then  put  them  aside  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  whole  will  have  formed  a  certain  digest 
in  your  mind,  from  which  you  will  be  able  to  evolve  suas^- 
tions  in  some  measure  your  own.  Quotations  are  apt  to  be 
dull ;  where  you  quote  fh>m  prose  do  not  do  it  verbatim,  and 
never  read  your  quotations.  Indeed,  the  speaker  aiming  at 
popularity  should  use  the  MB.  as  little  as  possible,  though  it 
should  always  be  kept  within  reach  by  reason  of  the  con- 
fidence this  entails.  People  will  listen  civilly  to  a  paper  that  is 
read,  when  thev  will  really  enjoy  one  that  Is  spoken.  A  very 
capital  periodical  for  the  intelligent,  for  would-be  orators 
and  others  interested  in  self-culture,  is,  or  was,  The  Partnt$' 
Review,  to  which  I  subscribed  for  many  years.  But  I  have 
been  unable  to  get  it  for  several  years  past,  and  I  fear  It  has 
suffered  the  flate  of  many  publications  too  good  for  the  bulk 
of  tiie  community. 

Happy  J7ome.— Economise  In  fbmiture  and  go  in  Ibr  fires. 
I  have  seen  very  bare  and  carpetless  rooms  look  quite  home- 
like and  cosy  because  of  the  light  and  warmth  fh>m  a  clean 
hearth.  Catesby's  people  sell  tneir  cork  linos  on  the  instal- 
ment system,  and  these  make  a  very  good  floor-covering.  Qei 
one  without  pattern,  thoush  in  a  comparatively  empty  room 
patterns  are  rather  desirable  than  otherwise.  Have  a  plain 
green  paper  on  the  walls,  or  a  yellow-colour  wash,  make  the 

Saint  white,  and  let  the  enalrs  be  of  oak  with  rush  seats,  the 
warf  bookcases  oak,  and  the  table  of  the  gate  design  which 
folds  into  small  compass.  In  fbmishing  seek  comfbrt  and 
durability  first;  think  of  the  inmates,  ana  then  of  the  aspect 
of  the  portable  property. 

Verity. 

Letters  regarding  "Women's  Interests"  to  be  addressed 
—"Verity,"  c/o  Editor,  "The  Leisure  Hour,"  4,  Bouverie 
Street,  London   E.C. 


CORRECTION. 
In  Lieut.  Shackleton's  article   on  <<The  Polar  Quest"  (January  Leiswe  Hour,  p.  184),  the  name 
of  Lieut.  Royds  is  put  by  mistake  under  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Skelton,  and  xice  versd. 
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SHAKESPEARIAN  ACROSTICS 
Fourth  of  Nine 

WHOLE. 
' '  Pray  (Am,  take  pain 
To  allay  witli  vtme  oold  drops  of  modeaty. 
Thy  ikipping  spirit." 

1.  "  Why,  I  pray  yon,  is  not  pig !  " 

2.  "  Here  did  she  fall  a.  tsar,  here  in  this  pUoe. 

I'll  set  a  bank  of ,  Bour  herb  of  grace." 

3.  "  All  thinga  that 

Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoyed." 

4.  "  What  Boest  thon 

la  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of !  " 

5.  "  and, ,  the  tears  live  in  an  onion  that 

should  water  this  sorrow." 

6.  "Who  builda  hu  hope  in of  yonrgood 

looka. 
Lives  like  a  dnuiken  eailor  < 


7. 


'  When  thou  hast  leisure  Bay  thy  prayers 
When     thou    hast     ,     remember 


thy 


a.  "A  third  man  thinks,  without  expense  at  all. 
By  guileful  words  fair  peace  may  be ." 

Find  the  omiiUd  wordg,  giving  Act  and  Scent  for 
each  reference,  and  for  the  deicriplion  of  the  ekarader 
Khose  va-nxe  u  the  whole. 

Five  GuinBO*'  wortA  ^  priM*  for  correct  anavjcrt 
in  lAu  eeriee.  Each  onnwr  miat  be  signed  by  a 
thvrt  ' '  nom-de-pbmie. "  Santa  unll  be  printed  nrxl 
numtk,  one  mark  for  each  light,  AH  aTwicen  waul 
be  reeeiccd  by  lilh  tngt. 

N.6. — By  accident  the  second  last  light  was 
omitted  from  the  Second  Aoroatic  of  this  aeries. 
This  will  not.  however,  affect  the  soorea  ;  the  full 
number  of  points  possible  for  the  Aarostie  as 
it  was  printed  being  seven,  these  will  be  credited 
to  each  competitor  who  traced  the  seven  quotation* 


Saytngs  of  Doctor  JohnMia. 

(Page  170.) 

],  to  Mr.  lAngton.   4,  to  Wilkes.   2,  3, 5.  6,  and 

7.  to  BosweU.   Book  prize  of  Five  Shillings  for  first 

correct  answer  is  awarded  to  Miss   M.   Browne, 

158  Waldegrave  Road,  Preston  Park,  Brighton. 

ON  OUR  BOOK  TABLE 

(Books  received  :  Helen  KELrj:R's  Slory  "f  "V 

Life,   Hodder  and  Stoughton,   7s.   fld.      Stanlet 

Weyhan's    The   Long  Night,  Bs.  ;    Mrs.  Herte\*- 

Bbooks'  Marriage  and  Marriagea,  U.  ;  both  from 
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Longmans.  Mrs.  Jack-wn's  A  DaKghler  of  (** 
Pit,  a«.,  Caasell.  L.  F.  Dav's  and  M.  Bciteles 
AH  in  NeedleiBOTk.  &$.,  B.  T.  Batsford.  Mrs. 
FcLLKK  Maitland's  PrioTs  Hoolhing.  6).,  Smith, 
Elder.  Edward  Fitzgerald's  Poloniia,  it., 
Methuen.  Pbtllis  Dent's  In  Searck  of  a  ffrrv. 
3s.  fid,,  Longmans.  Rev.  J.  Patrick's  Evingflii-i 
of  Art,  2s.  frf.,  Oliphant,  Anderson,  and  Ferries 
A,  S.  FaU.'OMER's  ihin  Bloxsom.  3s.  Gd.,  Swan  i 
Co.  F.  Chiltom-Yodno's  Home  Carpentry,  ~,s.  6;.. 
Ward,  Look,  &  Co.)  I 

The  simply  told  story  of  Helen  Keller's  edncatioic 
appeals  to  a  wide  circle.  Teachers,  paycbologini, 
and  literary  folk  must  find  it  an  absorbing  bool. 
while  ordinary  readers  will  all  appreciate  ita  marc 
than  ordinary  interest.  Helen  Keller  is  an  Ame;.- 
Oan  student  of  great  promise,  not  yet  twojlyfosr 
years  of  age.  When  nineteen  months  old  an  atiir 
fever  deprived  her  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  dd:,! 
she  was  nearly  seven  years  old,  her  mind  uas  jt 
prisoned  in  unbroken  solitude  within  these  dcn-: 
gates  of  sense.  It  was  neither  moribnnd  m 
resigned  to  captivity  ;  but  of  unusual  atrengthtw 
eagerness,  full  of  vague  longings  to  express  iUcL 
When  at  last  a  teacher  cnme  and  taaght  the  cLh 
the  method  and  meaning  of  finger -language,  -it 
wonderful  rapid  growth  and  beauty  of  the  pom 
so  lone  hid  and  unsuspected  were  as  mnigicJ  t 
revelation  as  any  in  a  fairy  tale.  Xo  preTioc> 
chapter  in  the  history  of  mind. 

Thou  thoughts  that  nndsr  thraogh  etsruil;," 
is  more  notable  than  tba  record  of  Helen  Ktrllt;^ 
mental  development,  and  all  students  of  peyi  L  >- 
logy  must  rejoice  that  this  experience  has  Liiec 
to  the  lot  of  a  woman  of  genius,  qualified  i* 
appreciate  and  describe  so  rare  a  mental  hiftcry 
It  IB  somewhat  invidious  to  choose  any  pusI.^ 
from  a  book  continuously  interesting ;  bnt  nVii 
herteacher.  Miss  Sullivan's  letters  ana  joumob  an 
the  record-making  portion  of  the  book,  our  tVMAtn 
may  like  to  see  these  sentences  written  by  iht 
blind  and  deaf  girl-student  herself,  at  the  close  of 
an  autobiographical  sketch.  Mark  the  beauty  an  I 
rhythm  of  her  language  as  well  as  its  imagioatiw 

"  often  when  I  drpira,  thoughts  pass  tliiDngh  mj  mini  :'■■ 

or  ui  Hxicntor.  At  other  tfmea  the  thin^  I  hivi-  Jri«nwt  i>^ 
the  thinga  1  have  b<^ei]  t«ught  drop  awty,  at  the  Wari  ifani' 

Whnt  if  In  my  wiiking  honn  4  sound  should  niiji  thnfli^  It- 
ijlent  hells  of  hesrinK  •    Whml  it  s  aj  of  light  ehraijfi  tiii 

vith  auddBDjoy,  atop  bea^ng  for  rerj^  exeeas  <^' iMp^nns ; ' 


The  Fireside  Club 


Mr.  Stanley  Weyman's  historical  novel,  TJte 
Long  Night,  breaks  new  erouncL  It  opens  with 
I  capital  description  of  life  in  the  free  city  of 
'reneva  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  Claude 
VIercier,  the  hero,  came  to  study  in  its  college  under 
Theodore  Beza.  But  the  studies,  which  were  his 
wtensible  object,  are  clean  forgot  by  the  hero  and 
lis  author  alike,  in  the  career  of  romantic  adven- 
ture he  is  plunged  into  from  the  outset.  All  is 
ively  reading  until  the  last  chapter,  which  drags 
lomewhat. 

Of  Marriage  and  Marriages  Mrs.  Hervey -Brooks 
iiscourses.  The  essentials  to  happiness  in  mar- 
riage are,  she  considers,  Love,  Kelieion,  Social 
Equality,  Sufficient  Means,  and  Intellectual  Sym- 
pathy. Among  many  apt  quotations  prefixed  to 
the  chapters  of  this  wise  and  kindly  volume,  we 
note,  *' After  goodness  quite  the  best  thing  in  a 
wife  is  intelligence"  (Thorold),  and  Stevenson's 
optimistic  saying,  "The  faults  of  married  people 
continually  spur  up  each  of  them  hour  by  hour  to 
do  better,  and  to  meet  and  love  upon  higher  ground. " 
Mrs.  Brooks  writes  both  for  single  and  married 
readers,  and  her  book,  prettily  bound  in  white  and 
gold,  is  well  designed  for  a  wedding  gift. 

A  Daughter  of  the  Pit  is  a  story  of  real  human 
nature,  so  naturally  and  directly  told  that  the 
Black  Country  bleakness  of  its  setting  only  adds 
a  truth  of  environment  not  to  be  improved  upon. 
The  story  of  Jeannie  Robinson,  the  pitman's  child, 
is  interesting  from  start  to  finish,  and  we  hope 
Mrs.  Jackson  has  many  other  tales,  as  good,  to 
tell  US.  One  criticism  only  seems  called  for,  that 
the  change  from  first  to  third  persons  in  narration 
disturbs  the  flow  of  the  story,  and  might  with  a 
little  management  have  been  avoided. 

Art  in  Needlework  is  a  fascinating  book  for  all 
students,  designers,  and  workers  of,  for,  and  in 
needle-craft.    It  abounds  in  illustrations  of  em- 
broideries, photographed  and  minutely  described 
both  from  national  and  private  collections,  while 
the  series  of  samplers  of   canvas,  crewel,  chain, 
herringbone,  buttonhole,  feather,   oriental,   rope- 
and-knot,  interlacinff,  satin  and  plumage  stitches,  is 
doubly  illustrated,  the  front  and  back  of  each  page 
showing  the  front  and  back  of  the  worked  stitch. 
In  addition  to  these  novel  samplers  there  are  photo- 
graphs of  work  in  an  enormous  variety  oi^ other 
stitches,  and  the  accompanying  text  discourses  with 
skill  and  learning  as  to  the  origin  and  artistic 
value  of  every  one.     The  materials  used  in  em- 
broidery are  as  numerous  as  the  stitches  employed. 
The  question  almost  occurs, "  says  Mr.  Day,  *  *  with 
what  can  one  not  embroider?"      But,   lest  the 
worker  trespass  the  restraining  principles  of  art, 
be  adds,  **  though  the  pattern  iS  a  veritable  flower 
garden,  the  embroidress  will  not  forget,  to  use  the 
happy  phrase  of   William    Morris,    that    she    is 
gardening  with  silks  and  gold  threads." 

Mrs.  Fuller  Maitland's  story  is  a  picture  of 
tranquil  country  -  house  life,  faithful  in  every 
detail  to  the  nature  and  occupations  of  the  usual 
types  composing  county  society.  Among;  the 
merely  typical  folk  she  has  painted  with  nappy 


success  a  most  amusing  and  convincing  individu- 
ality in  Mrs.  Lushington,  the  indispensable  gossip, 
muadle-headed  benefactress,  and  unconscious 
marplot  of  Priors  Hoothing, 

Lovers  of  the  letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  will 
welcome  this  reprint  of  his  Polonius  in  waistcoat- 
pocket  size.  There  we  have  his  own  slowly  gathered 
choice  of  ''wise  saws  and  modem  instances "  of 
"clear,  decided,  wholesome,  and  available  insight 
into  our  nature  and  duties."  Every  page  is  sug- 
eestive  of  the  intellectual  meanderings  of  his 
fastidious  taste,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  retrace  the 
by-paths  he  frequented.  No  passage  (quoted,  how- 
ever, has  ^uite  tke  charm  of  nis  own  introductory 
essay,  which  is  at  once  deeply  meditative  and 
richly  allusive,  and  both  with  that  graoe  of  spon- 
taneity which  makes  his  letters  so  fascinating. 
What,  by  the  way,  do  our  modem  Baconian  mis- 
believers in  Shakespeare  think  of  Fitzgerald's 
whimsical  suggestion  made  fifty  years  aso  d  propos 
of  the  title  oi  this  little  book,  that  "Shakespeare 
had  Bacon  in  his  eye  as  the  original  Polonius  '  ? 

In  Search  of  a  Home  describes  the  adventures  of 
a  stolen  child  of  gentle  birth — found,  helped,  and 
taught  by  good  people,  whose  kindness  accidentally 
brings  him  back  to  his  native  place,  where  he  is 
recognised  and  claimed  by  his  mother.  The  story 
illustrates,  moreover,  the  helpful  nature  of  Church 
services  and  their  adaptation  to  all  needs.  It  is 
pleasantly  written. 

In  Bvangelists  of  Art  Mr.  Patrick  has  published 
a  volume  of  Picture-Sermons  for  children.  There 
are  eight  simply  written  short  and  pithy  discourses 
on  great  pictures,  which  have  been  well  reproduced. 
We  think  the  idea  an  excellent  one,  worthy  of 
wider  adoption.  The  pictures  are  by  Hobnan 
Hunt,  G.  F.  Watts,  Noel  Paton,  and  others. 

Whin  Blossom  is  the  modest  title  of  a  volume  of 
minor  poetry,  by  an  apparently  practised  hand. 
The  thoughts  it  contains  are  worth  thinkins,  and 
have  bloomed  into  graceful  verses.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  following  lines  on  "  What  Darkness 
shows  "  : — 

"  Night  brings  a  thousand  stars  to  view, 
Deep  hidden  in  the  daylight's  blue. 
Whose  timid  rays  our  gloom  to  bless 
Have  travelled  &r  through  nothingness. 

So  there's  a  magic  power  in  sorrow, 
A  thousand  sympathies  to  borrow  ; 
And  hearts  all  unrevealed  by  day 
Send  to  our  own  a  trembling  ray." 

Mr.  Chilton- Young  has  written  a  book  on  Home 
Carpentry  for  Handy  Men.  Handy  amateurs,  and  by 
preference  householders,  will  find  all  they  want  to 
know  here,  adapted  to  a  practical  knowledge  of 
their  probable  resources.  He  knows  by  experience 
the  improvements  they  will  want  to  make  on  the 
existing  woodwork  of  the  ordinary  villa,  and  the 
space  likely  to  be  available  for  pergolas,  trellises, 
verandahs,  summer  houses,  and  so  forth,  should 
these  be  aimed  at.  One  could  carpenter  on  a 
desert  island  by  the  light  of  this  book,  provided 
a  small  tool  box  were  opportunely  washed  ashore. 


A       A       A       A       S& 

V!^  CBP  v^  v^  \J^ 
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New  Problem  Tourney.    Six  Guineas  in  Prizes 
Oold  and  Silver  Medals  for  solving 


Problem  Toumev. — As  aDnounced  last  month, 
we  are  offering  Six  Cfuineas  for  the  best  problems 
(two  and  three  movers)  submitted  to  us  on  or  before 
April  15,  1904.     See  page  260. 

Solving  Competition.— Two  medals,  one  Gold 
and  one  Silver,  are  offered  for  the  best  batches  of 
solutions  of  all  the  problems  to  be  published 
November  1903  to  October  1904  inclusive. 

Solutions  of  the  problems  already  published 
(Nov. ,  Dec.  and  Jan. )  will  be  received  up  to  Feb.  15. 

For  other  conditions  see  The  Leisure  Hour  for 
November  or  December. 

N.B.  —  Until  further  notice,  Mrs.  Baird's 
Twentieth -Century  Retractors  will  not  be 
included  in  this  Competition. 

PROBLEMS 

No.  9. — By  Dr.  C.  H.  Hbmmini:. 

BLACK — 6  MSN 


WHITE — 5  MEN 

White  to  mate  in  three  moves. 

No.  10. — In  spite  of  certain  defects,  pointed  out 
by  the  composer,  the  following  is  by  no  means 
without  interest,  as  our  solvers  will  discover. 

BLACK — 2  MEN 


WHITE — 9  MEN 

White  to  mate  in  three  moves. 
For  the  Medals  dJompetition,  solutions  to  the  above 
problems  must  be  sent  in  before  March  15,  1904. 
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Another  choice  specimen  of  Mrs.  Baikd's  popukr 

**  Twentieth-Century  Betradora,'* 

"  Tonr  bumble  patience  pzar, 
Gently  to  hear,  kindly  to  Jadge,  our  pUy." 

Henry  V.,  Proti^ffut. 

BLACK— 4  MEN 


WHITE — 3  ICEN 

1.  White  played  last  but  must  retract  his  move 

2.  Black  to  retract  his  last  move. 

3.  Black  to  play  giving  check  so  as  to  allow — 

4.  White  to  give  mate. 

Solutions  sent  in  before  March  10  will  be  ac 
knowledged,  and  a  prize — Ltvesey's  CollafxsiUf 
Chessboard  —  will  be  given  for  the  first  <m 
received. 


Quick  Solving  Competition  (December  1903 

The  prizes,  Five  Shillings  each,  go  to— 

Arthur  James  Head,  42  Oakington  Ro^d. 
Paddington. 

Duncan  Pirnie,  Junior,  6,  Weetbank  Temce, 
South  Cliff,  Scarborough. 

Other  early  solutions  were  received  from — 

Frederick  H.  Crbbbin,  John  D.  Tvokxb,  sod 

\jT»ft    "p    WiLfiON 

Mrs.  Baird's  "Twentieth-Century  Retractor' 
(November  1903)  Solution  :— 

White  P  was  on  Q  4  replace  P.  Black  B  was  on 
Q  4  and  x  Kt  on  B  4,  replace  B  and  Kt»  and  pUr 
B— B  3  then  Kt  (B  5)— to  Q  6  mate. 

Correct  solutions  received  from  Colonel  (t. 
Forbes,  Arthur  James  Head,  J.  Jonbs,  and  £.  J. 
Winter- Wood. 

Solving  Competition  (1903).— A.  Watso5 

really  solved  all  eighteen  problems,  though,  br  a 
slip  of  the  pen,  he  gave  an  impossible  key -move  to 
one  of  them,  followed  bv  a  correct  analysis. 

Owing  to  the  extension  of  time  given  to  oota- 
petitors  for  the  two  medals,  solutions  to  the 
ordinary  problems  (November  to  January)  cannot 
be  published  until  April. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  th« 
Editor,  "The  Leisure  Hour,"  4  Bouverie  Street. 
London,  s.a,  and  to  be  marked  CH£SS  on  the 
envelope.  Competitum  entries  nmd  be  (Mcamqiaiaed 
by  the  Eisteddfod  Ticket  from  the  Contents  page. 
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RESULTS  OF  COMPETITIONS 

1,  Es8AV  ON  "Free  Teade  ».  Protection." 
First  Prize:  One  Quinea: 

W.  Lionel  Jkskins,  Wadham  House,  Toynbee 
HaU,  Commercial  Street,  E. 

Second  Prize:  Half-a-Ouinea: 


Highly  Commended: 

Mrs.  Babtlett,  44  Hamilton  Road,  Reading. 
Among  the  auggeited  ways  in   vhich   paretic? 
might  help  teacherB  we  note  the  foUowing ; 

1,  By  upholding  the  authority  of  the  teacbfr 
It  is  unwise  and  unfair  for  a  parent  to  critictK 
or  deaounce  a  teacher  in  the  bearing  of  the  pnpil. 

2.  B 
with,  1 


Very  Highly  Commended: 

Rbv.  RotiEB  J.  Wrioht,  Worthing ;  Henkt 
ScABTH,  Ruskin  Hall,  Ostord  ;  Robert  F.  Scott, 
Edinburgh. 

Commended : 

John  Roberts,  Lambeth ;  Lizzie  SixnEU), 
Aahbourne ;  Daniel  K.  Cahpbeij.,  Townend, 
Dally,  N.B.  :  Miss  E.  Pretvhan,  Stowmarket ; 
T.  Willis,  New  Buibey  ;  J.  Etkrihutoh,  Peck- 
Only  Bixt«en  essays  were  received  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  Of  the  giiteea,  ten  were  in  favour 
of  Free  Trade,  five  in  favour  of  Protection,  and 
one  was  neutrsil.  We  hope  to  give  the  best  essays, 
or  extraots  from  them,  in  a  sulMequeut  niunber. 

We  may  add  that  the  prizes  have  been  awarded, 
not  on  the  ground  of  sympathy  with  one  side  or 
the  other,  but  solely  for  the  literary  merit  of  the 
essays  and  the  way  in  which  the  argnments  have 
been  moTBhalled. 

3.  BssAT   ON    "  How    Parents    uioht    help 
Tbachbbs." 
Firat  Prize:  French  Pidurea : 


Second  Prize:  Rambles  in  Japan: 

MiB9  Arnkv,  Wyvenhoe,  Winscombe,  Somerset. 
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4.  B^  maintaining  at  home  obedience,  and  -r. 
couraging  self-control,  thougbtfulness  for  othtn. 
and  love  of  what  i*  good. 

5.  By  taking  an  int«lligenl  interest  in  the  ctuLI  s 


Prize:  Dr^iwood: 

Misa  Haooib   Slater,   11  Shaftesbury  Roa.1. 
Upton  Park,  Essex. 


First  Prize:  Three  auineas: 

Jennie    L.    F.   Herbies,    31     Soalhey   Place. 
Bradford. 

Second  Prize:  Two  tiuineas: 

Miw  H.  Lloyd,  8a   Canning  Chkmben,  Sratli 
John  Street,  LiverpooL 

Very  Highly  Commended: 

Sallib  Joknsom,  Bradford ;   Bessie  Bichabds, 
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Manningham,  Bradford;  Mabie  Listeb,  Edsbas- 
ton ;  Do&A  Matthews,  Gathcart  Hill,  N. ;  Lucy 
Crisp,  South  Hampstead;  B.  Lemmon,  Hythe; 
A.  E.  Stlvesteb  Fowler,  Toddington, 

Highly  Commended: 

Miss  M.  Crisp,  South  Hampstead ;  H.  J.  Haryet, 
Birmingham  ;  A.  J.  Chalk,  Gosport ;  Winifred  E. 
Tombliny  Hampstead. 

Commended : 

Herbert  L.  Hirst,  Halifax ;  Horace  A.  Rain- 
bow, Kingston  Hill;  William  D.  Aitchison, 
Crowthome. 


MUSIC 


The  result  of  the  Musioal  Competition  announced 
in  the  November  Number  is  disappointing.  There 
were  far  fewer  contributions  than  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  receive ;  the  average  of  the  work 
sent  in  was,  however,  fairly  high. 

5.  Best  Music  for  "The  Laddie  I  Love." 

Prize:  Two  Guineas: 

Y.  W.  Goodrich,  High  Street,  Bletchingley, 
Kedhia 

Honourable  Mention: 

Joan  Trbyalsa,  e/o  I>r.  Harris,  Helsdon,  near 
Norwich ;  Lewis  Mennioh,  44  Montpelier  Road, 
Brighton. 


NEEDLEWORK 

,  6.  Best  Knitted  Muffler. 

Prize:  Pictures  from  ffoll^ind. 

Miss    Mart    M.   Dobr^e,    Colwich   Vicarage, 
Stratford. 

Best  Pair  Cuffs  or  Mittens. 

First  Prize :  In  Scripture  Lands, 

Miss     F.     Carpenter,     Stratford-sub-Castle, 
Salisbury. 


Second  Prizes:  Driftwood, 

K.  K.,  Dublin  (Please  send  name  and  address) ; 
Miss  C.  T.  Mauger,  High  Cliff,  St.  Lawrence, 
Jersey ;  Miss  M.  H.  Greer,  Muckamore,  Co. 
Antrim ;  Miss  C.  J.  Simpson,  10  Park  Terrace, 
Whitby,  Yorks. 

Highly  Commended: 

Mary  A.  Burton,  Bamet. 

Commended : 

Miss  Sarah  A.  Mist,  Bromley,  Kent;  Miss 
Mauoer,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey ;  Miss  C.  P.  Wise- 
man, Weston-super-Mare. 

The  articles  sent  in  this  department  were  dis- 
tributed before  Christmas  among  poor  districts  of 
London,  and  have  been  much  appreciated. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

8.  Best  Photograph  of  Domestic  Scene. 
First  Prize:  Half-a-Ouinea : 

Miss  F.  L.  Griffiths,  Hillfield,  St.  Mark's, 
Cheltenham. 

Two  Second  Prizes:  Five  Shillings  each: 

Carslake  Winter- Wood,  Kenwick,  Paignton  ; 
Miss  K.  F.  Jones,  Quarry  Bank,  Malton,  Yorkshire. 

Very  Highly  Commended: 

Mrs.  Robert  Thomson,  Jedburgh ;  Mrs. 
Britton,  Uddingston,  N.B.;  M.  H.  Douglas, 
Putney  ;  Miss  G.  M.  Flint,  Canterbury ;  A.  E. 
Garrett,  Newport  Pagnell. 

Highly  Commended: 

Miss  J.  B.  Kidston,  Baillieston,  N.B.;  Miss 
E.  Carroll  Nicoll,  Maidenhead. 

Commended : 

Margaret  E.  Ramsay,  Stow,  N.B.;  Isabella 
HiLsoN,  Jedburgh ;  Master  F.  Curphy,  Douglas ; 
Miss  Burton,  Birmingham. 


Christmas  in  Canada 


IJndeb  the  aboye  heading  a  statement  ap- 
pears in  the  December  number  of  The  Leisure 
Hour  of  1903,  that  a  Canadian  gentleman  has 
taken  exception  to  several  statements  in  prize 
essay  of  Eisteddfod  competitions.  I  have  spent 
three  winters  in  Canada,  and  can  certify  the 
accuracy  of  every  statement  made  in  the  essay 
referred  to.  In  the  December  of  1896,  about 
the  l5th,  I  drove  in  a  sledge  over  Muskoka  Lake 
^th  two  horses,  and  I  have  seen  two  horses  in 
a  sledge,  and  sometimes  four,  cross  the  lake 

'^^fore  Christmas  frequently.  I  have  seen  four 
horses  often  driven  in  large  sleighs,  but  two  are 
o^ore  common.  As  to  the  statement  that  hickory 


does  not  grow  in  Muskoka,  I  brought  home 
with  me  as  much  hickory,  which  was  cut  at 
Muskoka,  as  made  several  walking-sticks  for 
friends.  I  have  seen  chickens  raised  with  great 
care  in  Muskoka,  although  it  is  very  difficult  in 
winter.  In  fact,  every  statement  made  in  that 
essay  is  correct.  I  read  it  carefully  over  at  the 
time,  and  have  read  it  again  before  writing,  so  I 
am  confident  the  reputation  of  The  Leisure  Hour 
for  accuracy  has  not  suffered  in  any  way.  Why 
any  resident  in  Canada  should  take  exception 
to  any  statements  in  the  essay  is  beyond  my 
comprehension. — Samuel  Seaton^  Ballinacor, 
Killygordon,  Dec.  3, 1903. 
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In  Attendance  on  the  King 

BY  MABY   SPENCEB   WARBEN 


IN  atteDdance  on  the  King  1     The  phrase 
gives  place  to  all  sorts  of  conjectures 
as  to  nature  of  duties  and  extent  of 
privileges,  as  well  as  much  wonderment  as 
to  the  daily  rSgime  and  the   httle   details 
which  never  come  before  the  public ;  which 
have,  as  it  were,  to  be  read  between  the 
Unes      of      the 
Court    Gazette, 
or      the      more 
prolific     special 
report     of     the 
daily  press. 

Every  Eoyal 
official  is  one 
of  a 
circle, 

ing  the  doings 
of  which  the 
average  outsider 
is  absolutely 
ignorant.  If, 
however,  any 
man  imagines 
the  holder  of 
office  which 
brings  him  into 


use  them,  who  have  not  only  profited  by 
the  best  scholastic  mentors,  but  have  turned 
their  acquirements  to  accoimt  with  profit  to 
themselves  and  their  compeers. 

No  dullard  would  be  eligible,  not  if  be 
were  to  have  the  best  blood  of  England  in 
his  veins  and  the   recommendation    and 


Ho 


tact  with  the 
King  to  fill  a 
post  that  is  a 
mere  sinecure, 
then  is  he  vastly 
mistaken ;  for 
the  helpers  of  a 
man  who  is  an 
indefatigable 
worker,  and  a 
systematic  one 
at  that,  are,  in 


of  a  complicated  and  unceasing  piece  of 
machinery. 

Few  are  aware -of  the  real  magnitude  of 
the  multitudinous  business  which  must  be 
dealt  with  year  in  and  year  out,  necessitating 
a  knowledge  ot  men  and  events  which  is 
simply  marvellous,  and  a  grasp  and  tact  far 
and  away  beyond  the  average.  To  deal 
with  such  the  King  must  be  surrounded  by 
men  of  no  common  calibre,  but  men  who 
are  blessed  vrith  brains  and  know  how  to 


The 

man  who  holds 
a  post  in  the 
immediate  en- 
tourage of  His 
Majesty  the 
King  must  be 
a  thinker,  a 
worker,  a  diplo- 
matist, and  a 
courtier.  He 
must  also  be 
a  proficient  in 
modem  popular 
accomplish- 
ments, as  these 
may  often  be 
called  into  re- 
quisition when 
the  ordinary 
routine  work  is 
for  the  moment 
in  abeyance. 

Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that 
every  prominent 
member  of  the 
Boyal  suite  is  of 


LOaD  KHOUiTS 


of 


ability,  and  that 
though  his  position  may  be  envied  by  many, 
he  is  eminently  qualified  to  fiU  it,  and  must 
work  hard  to  maintain  it.  More  or  less, 
these  officials  are  admitted  to  a  certain 
friendship  with  His  Majesty  of  which  there 
are  of  course  degrees  of  intimacy ;  but 
undoubtedly  the  two  or  three  who  share 
the  higher  degree  know  more  of  the  King's 
real  thoughts  and  opinions  on  diversities  of 
things  than  do  any  other  men  in  the  world. 
In  mentioning  such,  the  name  of  Lord 
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Knollys,  Private  Secretary  to  His  Majesty 
for  very  many  years,  naturally  occurs  as 
one  of  the  most  prominent.  From  the  very 
nature  of  his  position  and  duties.  Lord 
Knollys — next  to  the  King^muat  know 
more  of  the  inner  wheels  of  the  machinery 
of  oar  own  State  and  Empire,  as  well  as 
more  of  the  pohtical  and  friendly  or  un- 
friendly relations  with  Foreign  Powers, 
than  any  other  man.     He  it  is  who  mom- 


member  of  His  Majesty's  Household  deals 
with  his  Royal  Master's  correspondence, 
opening  all  letters  not  carrjing  the  hall- 
mark of  relationship  or  privilege  or  marked 
private.  And,  truth  to  tell,  even  many  of 
those  which  are  so  marked  are  subject  to 
the  discretionary  powers  of  Lord  Knollys, 
for  obviously  the  "private"  is  affixed  by 
many  persons  who  are  either  cranks,  people 
with  a  grievance,  or  who  send  petitions  with 


[,  SAN  DEI  NO  HAH 


ing  by  morning  opens  the  Despatch  bags 
and  goes  through  the  documents  with  the 
King,  hears  His  Majesty's  views,  takes 
notes  and  indites  replies ;  those  which  are 
of  extreme  importance  being  written  by  his 
lordship's  own  hand. 

Thus,  when  a  change  of  Ministry  is 
imminent,  or  a  leading  member  of  the 
Government  is  about  to  resign.  Lord 
Knollys  is  the  one  man — apart  from  the 
King  and  the  official  concerned — who  is 
cognisant  of  the  fact.  Also,  this  trusted 
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which  the  King  cannot  constitutionally 
deal ;  applications  for  business  patronage 
or  autographs,  and  a  never-ending  stream 
of  begging  letters. 

The  major  portion  of  these  are  dealt  with 
in  one  stereotyped  way;  it  goes  without 
saying  that  the  King  cannot  possibly  be 
troubled  with  such  epistles,  so  Lord  Knollys 
goes  rapidly  through  them  to  get  the  gist, 
passes  over  such  as  should  be  answered  to 
an  assistant  secretary,  who  in  his  turn 
directs  one  of  the  typists  to  despatch  the 


formal  set  reply.  Such  as  should  come 
before  the  King  do  so  in  due  course,  the 
privileged  private  ones  being  at  once  sent 
to  His  Majesty,  the  others  being  retained 
by  Lord  KnoUys  for  the  King's  perusal  and 
decision. 

Of  course  every  happening  in  the  Boyal 
Household,  whether  it  savours  of  pubhc  or 
private  life,  must  be  conducted  on  absolutely 
punctual  lines,  or  the  most  utter  confusion 
would  reign  supreme  instead  of  the  very 
admirable  order 
which    is    now 
dominant.       In 
no    department 
is     this     more 
necessary  to  be 
exemplified 
than  in  that  of 
the    Private 
Secretary. 

Let  me  give 
an  instance  in 
connexion  with 
the  visit  of  an 
official  of  a  pub- 
lic institution  to 
settle  the  details 
of  a  visit  with 
which  the  King 
was     about    to 


boQ 


the 


place.  2.30  was 
the  hour  named, 
but  the  official 
in  'question  did 
not  arrive  until 
a  tew  minutes 
after  that  time, 
and  then  found 
that  one  of 
several  other 
callers  had  been  p^^  ,^ 
given  the  prefer- 
ence. Further- 
more, he  had  to  watch  the  whole  number 
enter  and  leave  the  Private  Secretary's  room 
before  his  own  turn  came.  All  but  himself 
had  been  punctual  to  their  appointment, 
and  HO  he  bad  to  submit  to  a  long  and 
tiresome  delay,  brought  about  by  his  own 
lack  of  punctuality.  A  little  incident, 
perhaps,  but  exactly  illustrative  of  the 
essentially  rigid  mode  imperative  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

Lord  Knollye  from  long  experience  can 
gauge  to  a  nicety  just  how  long  it  will  take 
to  get  through  with  so  and  so.    Always 
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courteous,  he  yet  conveys  an  unmistakable 
impression  of  no  time  to  waste,  gives  the 
idea  of  a  man  who  knows  exactly  what  he 
is  going  to  say,  and  has  a  very  nice  knack 
of  quietly  bringing  to  the  point  any  one  who 
is  incUned  to  be  loquacious.  Thus,  he  is 
generally  able  to  make  up  a  long  list  of 
appointments  to  cover  a  certain  space  of 
time — and  get  them  over  as  specified. 

Lord  KnoUys  it  is,  who,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Equerries,  sends  out  the  "  com- 
mand invita- 
tions "  to  dine 
and  sleep,  spend 
a  week  end,  wit- 
ness theatricals, 
etc.  (The  invita- 
tions to  Courts 
and  other  State 
functions  are, 
of  course,  given 
through  the 
Lord  Chamber- 
lain.) Thanks 
to  Companies 
and  individuals 
are    also    duly 


his  Lordship's 
office;  the  ag- 
gregate of  doca- 
ments  and 
letters  which 
have  bis  name 
affixed  to  them 
day  by  day  ap- 
pearing an  im- 
posing task  of 
itself. 

Lord  KnoUys 
has  official  resi- 
dences      at 
jr.  ami  D.  fioBMji        Colour      Court, 
,by:i  St.     James's 

Falfbce;  and  in 
Winchester  Tower,  Windsor ;  but  it  is  very 
little  that  his  homes  see  of  him,  for  he  is 
in  continual  attendance  on  the  King,  and, 
generally  speaking,  dines  with  His  Majesty; 
often  afterwards  joining  him  in  a  hand  at 
bridge,  taking  a  cue  at  niUiards,  or  forming 
one  of  the  circle  in  the  drawing-rooms. 

It  may  perhaps  he  of  interest  to  note  that 
previous  to  the  reign  of  Geoi^e  III.  no 
British  monarch  had  a  Private  Secretary. 
Then  one  was  appointed  at  a  salary  of  iE2000, 
and  the  office  has  been  perpetuated  until 
the  oresent  dav,  although  the  holders  had 
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no  very  arduous  duties  to  perform  prior  to 
the  Victorian  era. 

Next  in  importance — if  one  takee  length 
of  service  and  friendship  as  a  gauge — is 
General  the  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  Dighton  Mac- 
naghten  Probyn,  who  to  the  many  letters 
after  his  name  can  add  the  glorions  V.C. 
The  office  at  present  held  by  the  General 
is  that  of  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse,  but 
when  His  Majesty  was  Prince  of  Wales, 
his  post  was  that  of  Comptroller  and 
Treasurer  of  His  Boyal  Highness's  House- 
hold, which  post  he  filled  for  verj'  many 
years.  As  Comptroller,  Sir  Dighton  was 
naturally  very  much  with  the  Prince,  in 
fact,  he  was  a  constant  companion ;  his 
Sandringham  residence,  too,  is  within  the 
Park,  close  to  the  doors  of  His  Majesty's 
house,  and  he  has  at  all  times  been  almost 
as  one  of  the  family  in  the  Eoyal  House- 
hold. If  there  have  been  times  when  Sir 
Dighton  was  not  in  daily  attendance  on  the 
King,  it  was  on  the  occasions  of  the  Queen's 
various  trips  to  Denmark.  Twice  a  year, 
generally  speaking,  has  Her  Majesty 
journeyed  out   to   her   childhood's   home. 


Plate  Is 
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the  Hon.  Charlotte  Knollys  and  Sir  Dighton 
Probyn  being  her  invariable  attendants. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  commeuoe- 
meut  of  King  Edward's  reign  the  Boyal 
Household  was  entirely  remodelled,  and  Sir 
Dighton  was  nominated  Privy  Purse.  At 
first  sight,  an  outsider  might  wonder  how 
this  official  could  find  sufficient  vrork  to 
engage  his  attention  and  take  up  practically 
the  whole  of  his  time,  but  that  the  duties  are 
continuous  and  arduous  is  heyond  a  shadow 
of  douht.  In  the  first  place,  the  General 
draws  and  signs  all  personal  cheques,  for, 
needless  to  say,  this  is  one  of  the  things 
which  the  King  does  not  do  for  himself. 
With  such  a  prodigious  expenditure  as 
must  inevitably  attach  to  His  Majesty,  this 
is  a  task  in  itself.  Then  he  also  duly 
makes  investigation  into  the  merits  or 
otherwise  of  all  Societies,  Charities,  and 
private  persons  the  King  has  been  asked 
to  befriend,  or  is  disposed  to  assist  withoni 
having  been  previously  solicited  to  do  so. 

Only  Sir  Dighton  could  tell  what  His 
Majesty's  charities  really  are,  and  how 
much  is  sent  to  relieve  private  needs 
of  which  the  world  has  no  record. 
But  the  General's  duties  are  bv 
no  means  limited  to  financial 
affairs,  for  he  also  holds  the  ap- 
pointment of  Extra  Equerry,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Councils  of 
the  Duchies  of  Lancaster  and 
Cornwall,  the  revenues  of  ^vhich, 
as  is  well  known,  augment  the  in- 
comes of  the  King  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  respectively.  General 
Sir  Dighton  Probyn  has  apart- 
ments at  Buckingham  Palace,  a 
residence  in  the  Norman  Tower, 
Windsor,and  a  country- borne  known 
as  Park  House,  Sandringham. 

Another  official  in  attendance  on 
the  King,  who  may  also  be  ranked 
as  a  personal  friend  of  His  Majest}-, 
is  Lord  Farguhar,  the  Master  of 
the  Household.  His  duties  are 
multitudinous,  for  he  is  not  only 
the  actual  Master — as  his  name 
implies — but  he  veritably  has  the 
King  under  his  care,  for  all  func- 
tions within  the  Palaces;  that  is, 
he  is  personally  responsible  for  the 
well 'doing  of  all  the  household 
staCT,  and  for  the  prompt  and 
thorough  performance  of  all  duties 
d  Frs  assigned.  There  are  certain  times 
when  Lord  Farquhar's  office    is  a 
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which   almost    joins    the    King's 
Sandringham  estate,  His  Majesty 
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Dot  be  complete  without  some  mention  of 
the  Phyaiciana  and  Sui^eons  as  well  as  the 
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Of  Lord  Lister  and  Sir  Frederick  Treves 
much  has  been  written  ;  but  those,  together 
with  other  appointed  medicos,  are  not  in 
8uch  continuoug  attendance  as  is  Sir 
Francis  Laking ;  he  may,  in  fact,  he 
named  "  Keeper  of  the  King's  Health,"  for 
upon  him  devolves  the  actual  responsibihty. 
No  light  charge,  when  the  unceasing 
activity  of  His  Majesty  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration— an  activity  which  cannot  but 
conduce  to  a  wear  and  tear  of  con- 
stitution already  much  tried  by  illness. 
Sir   FraDois    is    an    amateur    farmer,   an 


enthusiastic  geologist  and  a  col- 
lector of  bric-d-brac. 

Of  the  two  Domestic  Chapl^ns, 
the  Dean  of  Windsor  and  the 
Rev.  Canon  Hen'ey,  it  is  the 
latter  who  is  more  often  in  aotual 
attendance  on  the  King,  for  be  is 
Sector  of  the  Sandringham  House 
Church,  officiating  and  generally 
preaching  when  His  Majesty  is 
in  residence  at  his  Norfolk  home. 
The  Canon  is  also  librarian  for 
Sandringham,  in  that  and  other 
capacities  being  brought  into  fre- 
quent contact  with  the  Boyal 
mmily,  and  he  may,  in  fact,  be 
counted  as  a  personal  friend  of 
both  the  King  and  Queen.  The 
Canon's  residence  is  within  the 
Park,  just  a  stone's  throw,  in 
fact,  from  Sandringham  House. 

There  are  many  nice  points  not 
generally   known   to   the    public, 
one  of  which  is  the  question  of 
Departments.    The  Master  of  the 
Household,  for  instance,  and  the 
"  staff  below  stairs  "  come  under 
the  Lord  Steward's  department— 
the  last-named  being  the  Bt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  while  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  House- 
bold   has  control   of   all  officials 
"  above    stairs,"  including   chap- 
lains, physicians,  etc.    The  State 
Equerry,  Sir  Henry  Ewart^in  the  depart- 
ment of  Master  of  the  Horse^is  in  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  King,  and  is  responsible 
to  His  Majesty  for  the  proper  supply  and 
equipment    of    all    carriages    and    horses 
required  for  their  Majesties  and  the  Boyal 
family.  Sir  Henrj''s  orders  being  transmitted 
to  Captain  Nicholas,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Royal  Mews,  whose  business  it  is  to 
issue  directions  to  the  men,  and  to  person- 
ally inspect  every  stable,  coach-house,  and 
harness-room,   with  all  their  contents,  at 
least  once  every  day. 


A  GOOD-SIZED,  substantially-built  cot- 
tage, 'mth  some  extent  of  ground, 
comprising  a  meadow,  orchard,  and 
vegetable  and  flower  gardens  about  it,  and 
situated  in  the  high-road  just  outside  a. 
thriving  town  in  one  of  the  Midland  counties. 
The  primly-arranged  flower- beds,  intersected 
with  smooth  gravel-paths,  and  the  general 
aspect  of  the  well-fenced-about  house  and 
grounds,  indicate  that  the  owner  had  prided 
himself  not  a  little  upon  his  possessions. 
Had  prided  himself.  A  few  weeks  previ- 
ously he  had  taken  his  last  look  at  it  all, 
having  passed  away  after  a  short  illness. 

Bichard  Morse  had  steadily  made  bis 
way  in  life,  working  early  and  late  upon 
a.  small  farm  he  rented,  and  had  contrived 
to  save  a  little  money,  when  fortune  smiled 
more  geniaUy  upon  him.  His  wife,  one  of 
the  two  daughters  of  a  prosperous  trades- 
man in  the  town,  came  in  to  all  he  had  to 
leave;  her  sister,  who  had  married  contrary 
to  her  father's  wishes,  not  being  mentioned 
in  the  will,  although  summoned  to  his  bed- 
side, and  forgiven  at  the  last. 

The  property  that  came  to  Eichard  Morse 
through  his  wife  consisted  of  the  cottage  and 
other  houses  and  land  in  the  town,  bnnging 


five  to  his  son,  one  to  bis  daughter,  twenty- 
five  to  his  wife's  sister,  and  the  sum  of  a 
hundred  pounds  to  her  only  child. 

The  sole  end  and  aim  of  Eiehard  Morse's 
life,  second  to  that  of  acquiring  wealth,  had 
been  to  stand  well  in  the  estimation  of  his 
fellow-men.  He  had  subscribed  to  the 
charities  in  the  town,  owed  no  man  any- 
thing, and  prided  himself  upon  having  kept 
on  "  the  safe  side  "  in  all  ways.  He  had 
so  far  succeeded,  that  those  about  him,  with 
perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  gave  him 
the  credit  for  being  what  he  desired  to 
be  thought 

His  son,  a  young  man  after  bis  own 
heart,  had  the  same  reverence  for  the  kind 
of  respectability  which  comes  of  money- 
getting,  and  had  eariy  shown  an  inclination 
to  walk  in  his  father's  footsteps.  With  no 
desire  for  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  a  good 
nucleus  to  begin  upon,  James  Morse  told 
himself  there  was  every  prospect  of  hia 
becoming,  not  only  wealthy,  but  of  some 
standingand  importance  amongst  his  fellow- 
men,  a  member  of  the  town  council,  and 
in  time,  perhaps,  represent  his  county  in 
Parliament.  Nothing  was  too  great  for  his 
ambition. 

Content  with  himself  and  the  world,  be 
was  waiting  under  the  trees  in  the  orchard, 
this  sunny  morning  in  June,  in  complacent 
meditation   upon  a  step   he  was  about  to 
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take,  which,  although  not  at  present  appear- 
ing the  best  investment  from  a  financial 
point  of  view,  promised,  he  believed,  to 
eventually  become  so. 

After  the  loss  of  his  wife,  some  twelve 
years  or  so  previously  to  his  own  death, 
Richard  Morse  had  persuaded  his  sister-in- 
law,  a  widow  making  a  brave  attempt  to 
earn  a  living  for  herself  and  child,  to  take 
charge  of  his  house.  Only  the  recognition 
that  her  services  would  be  of  as  much  use 
to  him  and  his  two  children  as  he  affirmed 
they  would  be,  had  induced  Mrs.  Hurst  to 
consent  to  live  at  the  cottage,  and  none 
knew  better  than  did  he  what  this  had 
saved  him. 

Her  daughter  Barbara  had  early  shown  a 
desire  to  make  herself  independent,  working 
hard  at  school,  and,  later  on,  obtaining  a 
situation  at  the  post-office  in  the  town. 

Nor  was  James  Morse  able  to  persuade 
her  to  give  up  her  situation  after  his  father's 
death .  By  and  by  her  cousins  would  marry, 
she  told  herself;  Lucy  was  already  engaged 
to  a  young  man  at  the  Bank,  and  then  with 
her  own  little  savings  and  her  mother's 
twenty-five  pounds  a  year,  they  might  make 
a  humble  home  for  themselves.  It  was  the 
one  wish  of  Barbara  Hurst's  heart  to  have 
her  mother  to  herself.  If  she  guessed  that 
it  was  her  cousin  James'  intention  to  ask 
her  to  be  his  wife,  she  knew  that  it  was 
from  no  encouragement  she  had  given, 
and  believed  he  would  very  soon  get  over 
any  little  disappointment,  and  transfer  his 
affections  elsewhere. 

Barbara  was  one  of  the  few  who  could 
not  take  her  uncle  and  cousin  at  their  own 
valuation,  and  she  did  not  believe  that 
James  was  the  man  to  die  of  a  broken  heart. 

Her  mother,  a  gentle,  kindly  woman 
whom,  naturally  less  robust  in  character 
than  her  daughter,  circumstances  had 
rendered  timid  and  self-distrustful,  was 
apt  to  express  her  fears,  when  the  two 
were  alone  together,  that  Barbara  was  not 
sufficiently  appreciative  of  the  kindness 
they  had  received  from  the  father  and  son. 
Nor  did  the  one  decided  word  "  quite,"  with 
which  the  young  girl  replied,  reassure  her. 
Some  lack  of  perception  was  indeed  mixed 
up  with  her  Idve  and  admiration  for  the 
daughter  whose  nature  was  so  much  larger 
and  stronger  than  her  own.  Of  some  things 
Mrs.  Hurst  was  as  good  a  judge  as  the 
wisest.  She  was  quite  capable  of  gauging 
the  qualities  of  the  heart,  if  not  those  of  the 
head. 
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Basking  in  the  sunshine  of  her  daughter's 
love,  her  Ufe  becoming  more  happy  and 
vivified  by  it  day  by  day,  she  knew  that 
if  Barbara  failed  to  appreciate  her  uncle  it 
was  from  no  lack  of  the  power  to  do  so. 
The  blame  could  not  possibly  rest  with 
Barbara,  nor  could  it  with  Bichard  Morse ; 
but  rest  where  it  might,  it  was  the  one 
thing  which  disturbed  the  gently-flowing 
current  of  Mrs.  Hurst's  life. 

Her  niece  Lucy  too,  how  was  it  that 
there  seemed  so  little  sympathy  between 
the  two  young  girls  ?  Lucy  was  kind  and 
sweet-tempered ;  Barbara  was  always  ready 
to  give  her  credit  for  being  this,  as  well  as 
being  the  prettiest  girl  in  Stoneley,  and  yet 
they  seemed  to  draw  no  nearer  to  each 
other  as  time  went  on.  Could  she  have 
known  what  was  passing  in  her  daughter's 
mind  this  eventful  morning,  as  she  moved 
quietly  about  the  kitchen  washing  the 
breakfast-things,  and  otherwise  doing  her 
share  of  the  morning's  work  before  setting 
forth  for  the  town,  Mrs.  Hurst  would  have 
been  not  a  little  disturbed  as  well  as 
surprised. 

Barbara  stood  slowly  folding  up  the 
kitchen-apron  she  had  just  taken  off, 
glancing  thoughtfully  meanwhile  from  the 
open  door  towards  the  orchard,  where  she 
knew  James  Morse  was  waiting  for  her, 
her  lips  compressed  and  her  brows  shghtly 
knitted.  A  good  face,  its  grave,  quiet 
strength,  somewhat  sharpened  outlines, 
and  the  shadow  in  her  reflective  grey  eyes, 
seeming  to  indicate  that  there  has  been 
some  sorrow  or  renunciation  in  her  life, 
which  has  had  the  softening,  humanising 
effect  so  necessary  for  the  strong.  H 
Barbara  Hurst  had  once  been  deficient 
in  patience  and  consideration  for  weakness 
in  others,  she  was  not  so  now.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  her 
patience  and  consideration  were  reserved 
for  those  who  were  weak. 

"  He  really  ought  to  have  seen — I  have 
tried  so  much  to  make  him  understand," 
she  was  telling  herself,  "  but  he  seems  so — 
Oh,  well,  since  it  has  to  be,  the  sooner 
it  is  over  the  better." 

James  Morse  was  beginning  to  be  a  little 
impatient  as  he  waited  for  her.  "  I  told 
her  I  wanted  to  speak  to  her  before  she 
goes,  but  I  suppose  she  did  not  know  how 
important  it  is  for  her,"  he  was  thinking. 

A  slightly-built  man  of  six-and-twenty, 
about  middle  height,  and  not  ill-looking, 
but  for  the  narrowness  of  his  brow  and 
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the  old  dad!  Aunt  Martha  could  hardly 
have  expected  that  twenty-five  pounds  a 
year,  in  addition  to  the  rest.  Barhara  a 
.  hundred  down,  too !  Yes,  handsome  is  the 
word  for  it,  and  all  plain  and  above-board 
for  every  one  to  see !  No  one  could  say  that 
we  Morses  don't  know  how  to  do  the  thing 
handsomely,  when  we  set  about  it.  *  Keep 
on  the  safe  side,  as  I*ve  done,  and  you'll 
get  on,'  those  were  his  words,  and  I  mean 
to  act  up  to  them.  That's  what  I  said  to 
John  Westbury.  Show  me  you  are  keeping 
on  the  safe  side,  and  you'll  have  my  good 
word  with  Lucy.  Only  get  on,  and  I  shall 
not  have  a  word  to  say  against  the  match. 
He  will  too ;  John  is  all  right ;  with  a  good 
footing  at  the  Bank,  and  plenty  of  brains, 
he'll  rise.  Not  quite  enough  on  his  guard, 
perhaps,  at  present ;  wants  a  little  more 
caution,  but  that  will  come — he  will  do. 
Brother-in-law  making  his  way  at  the  Bank 
doesn't  sound  badly.  Yes,  Lucy  might 
have  done  worse,  and  I'll  see  that  her 
income  is  safely  settled  upon  her.  As  to 
Barbara,  there  will  not  need  to  be  any 
tying  up  with  her.  We  shall  have  a  good 
five  hxmdred  a  year,  and  this  place  to  live 
in,  furnished  all  ready,  and  her  hundred  to 
begin  upon,  and  there  will  be  Aunt  Martha's 
money  by  and  by.  She  must  have  a  home 
here  as  long  as  she  lives,  of  course,  I 
promised  that  to  the  father,  but  she's  hard 
upon  fifty,  and — she  earns  her  keep  now,  at 
any  rate.   Ah,  here  comes  Barbara  at  last !  " 

"  You  haven't  been  in  much  of  a  hurry," 
he  ejaculated  good-humouredly,  as  she 
came  slowly  towards  him,  tall,  and  straight, 
and  bonnie,  with  her  level  brows  and  quiet, 
steadfast  gaze. 

"  I  always  help  mother  and  Lucy  an  hour 
or  so  before  I  go,  you  know,  James." 

"You  can  guess  pretty  well  what  I've 
got  to  say,  eh,  Barbara  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  can,  James." 

"  Afraid  !  Oh,  come  now,  why  should  you 
be  afraid  ?  Didn't  you  know  that  I  mean 
to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife  ?  ", 

"  I  have  thought  so  lately,  and  tried  to 
prevent  your  putting  it  into  words.  I 
should  blame  myself  very  much  if  I  felt 
that  I  had  given  you  the  slightest  cause 
to  think  we  could  be  anything  nearer  than 
cousins,  but  I  know  that  I  have  not." 

*'  I  don't  understand.  You  can't  mean 
you  are  going  to  refuse —  Oh,  nonsense,  no, 
of  course  not.  Why,  it's  been  my  intention 
ever  since — I  can't  remember  the  time 
when  I  did  not  care  for  you,  Barbara." 
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"  I  am  sorry,  James,  because  I  cannot 
be  your  wife." 

**  Do  you  know  what  you  are  saying, 
Barbara?  There  isn't  a  single  reason 
against  our  marrying.  It  was  father's 
wish,  and  I  know  it's  Aunt  Martha's,  and 
as  to  what  I've  got  to  offer — ^weU,  I  don't 
think  you  would  find  many  men  who  could 
give  you  a  better  home." 

A  half-smile  curved  the  young  girl's  lips, 
but  her  eyes  were  downcast  or  he  might 
have  seen  an  expression  in  them  which 
would  have  not  a  little  puzzled  him.  It 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  there  might  be 
another  and  stronger  reason  why  she  should 
not  become  his  wife,  than  any  he  could 
advance  in  favour  of  it.  The  possibility 
that  she  might  have  no  love  for  him  had 
not  once  crossed  his  mind. 

"  You  will,  I  hope,  find  some  one  more 
suited." 

"  Oh,  if  that's  it — if  that's  what  you  are 
thinking  of,"  he  hurriedly  put  in,  taking  it 
for  granted  now  that  she  meant  only  to 
make  a  modest  little  protest  on  the  score 
of  her  own  unworthiness — a  hint  that  he 
might  find  a  more  richly  ei^dowed  bride. 
"  With  my  five  hundred  a  year  and  thrifty 
management,  we  might  put  by  at  least 
three,  I  think.  But  that's  not  all.  Look  here, 
Barbara.  I  don't  mean  to  let  the  money 
lie  idle.  No,  I  shall  turn  it  over  as  father 
did,  and,  in  ten  years  or  so,  you  will  see ! 
I  know  what  was  in  his  mind  when  he 
apprenticed  me  to  the  building  trade.  I've 
kept  my  eyes  open,  and  learned  to  take  care 
of  myself  in  what  I  am  hoping  to  do. 
Thomas  May  has  got  those  fields  now,  but 
he  won't  live  for  ever,  and  if  I  once  get 
hold  of  that  land  again —  Father  saw  the 
mistake  he  made  in  letting  May  have  that 
renewable  lease,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
railway  was  to  be  brought  to  the  other  end 
of  the  town  instead  of  this.  I  know  he 
offered  May  a  hundred  pounds  down  to  give 
up  the  lease,  but  he  was  too  wide-awake  for 
that.  You  see  when  those  fields  come  to 
me,  there  may  be  quite  another  town  built 
upon  the  land,  each  house  paying  a  good 
ground-rent,  say —  But  we  will  talk  about 
that,  you  and  I,  later  on.  You  are  just  the 
girl  to   help  a  man  on  in  life,   plenty  of 

brains,  and " 

"  I  have  no  love  to  give  you,  James," 
"  Oh,  that's  all  fancy,  you  will  soon- 


"  No,  you  must  understand  now,  once  for 
all,  and  for  the  sake  of  both  I  must  speak 
plainly.     Not  only  have  I  no  love  to  give 
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you  now,  but  I  never  shall  have  any,  and  I 
will  not  marry  a  man  I  do  not  love,  be  his 
possessions  what  they  may.  You  ought  to 
know  me  well  enough  by  this  time,  to  be 
quite  SUTQ  I  say  just  what  I  mean." 

"But  why?"— still  unable  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  any  girl  could  possibly  be  blind  to 
such  advantages  as  he  could  offer. 
"  I  have  told  you  why." 
"  Do  you  mean  that  you  care  for  some 
one  else  ?     Is  that  it  ?  " 

Barbara  was  above  all  else  truthful,  in 
speech  as  well  as  thought,  and,  taken  thus 
unaware,  she  could  not — her  power  of  self- 
control  notwithstanding — prevent  the  hot 
colour  rising  to  her  cheeks.  But  she  spoke 
quietly  and  decidedly  enough. 
"  I  shall  not  marry." 
He  eyed  her  more  keenly.  "That  is 
hardly  ukely,  unless  you  have  set  your 
mind" — her  heart  did  not  enter  into  his 
calculations — "upon  the  unattainable,  the 
Earl  for  instance?" 

"  That  would  be  very  foolish,  since  he  is 
about  to  be  married.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  yon  should  understand  I  cannot  return 
your  " — a4ding,  after  a  moment's  hesitation 
— "  feeling." 

At  this  he  lost  his  temper  for  a  few 
moments.  "Then  I  can  only  say  if  my 
father  had  known  that,  he  would  not  have 
acted  so  generously  as  he  did." 

"  In  leaving  what  he  did  to  my  mother 
and  me,  do  you  mean  ?  Since  it  is  to  be 
plain  speaking  between  us,  James,  I  may 
say  that  he  did  not  leave  us  a  farthing  more 
than  we  had  a  right  to  expect,  nor,  indeed, 
so  much,  considering  a  promise  that  was 
given." 

"Well,  that's  plain  speaking  enough, 
anyhow  !     I  did  not  know  that  any  promise 

was  given,  but Look  here,  Barbara,  I 

don't  want  to  quarrel,  and  I  don't  believe 
you  will  when  you  have  had  time  to  reflect, 
and  recognise  what  is  best  for  yourself. 
When  that  time  comes,  you'll  find  I  haven't 
altered  my  mind.  Let  everything  go  on  as 
it  has  been,  and  I  promise  not  to  say  any- 
thing more  about  marrying  until  you  are 
ready  to  listen.     Is  it  a  bargain?" 

"  Mother  and  I  will  stay  on  until  Lucy  is 
married  if  you  wish  it,  James.  After  that,  I 
want  to  make  a  little  home  of  our  own." 
"  But  what  am  I  to  do  if  you  go  ?  " 
"Oh,  you  will  do  very  well,  I  dare  say ; " 
jestbgly  adding,  "  The  Earl's  sister  is  said 
to  be  fancy  free ;  "  telling  herself  he  wotdd 
very  soon  be  reconciled  to  the  inevitable, 


and  tiirn  his  thoughts  in  another  direction. 
Did  she  not  know  what  love  was,  and  did 
she  not  know  he  had  never  felt  it  ?  "  Half- 
past  eight! '  she  ejaculated,  looking  at  her 
watch.  "  I  must  be  quick  or  I  shall  be 
late;  good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,  Barbara,  though  I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  for  good  and  all,  no 
more  than  you  will,  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it.  I  can  wait,  and  we  shall  see," 
watching  her  with  admiring  eyes,  as,  with 
a  light,  quick  step,  she  returned  to  the 
house.  Looking  in  with  a  hurried  good- 
bye to  her  mother  and  Lucy,  she  passed 
round  to  the  front  garden  and  thence  to 
the  high-road. 

CHAPTER  II. — A  HELPING   HAND 

JAMES  MOESE  took  a  couple  of  turns 
in  the  orchard,  note-book  in  hand, 
jotting  down  certain  figures,  and 
regarding  them  with  a  complacent  interest, 
which  indicated  no  divided  mind.  It 
might  indeed  be  said  that  everything  he 
did  and  said  was  Ukely  to  resolve  itself 
into  calculations,  nothing  being  regarded 
entirely  apart  from  them. 

"  James !  James  1 " 

His  sister  Lucy  was  running  towards 
him  in  great  excitement,  her  pretty  dimpled 
face  expressing  as  much  distress  as  it  was 
capable  of  expressing. 

"  Why  what's  come  to  you,  Lucy?  What's 
happened?" 

"Oh,  James,  it's  something  dreadful, 
I'm  afraid  I     John  is  here.     He  says  he 

must  see  you  directly,  and He  looks 

so  ill,  and  seems  almost  mad ! " 

"  John  I  At  this  time,  when  he  ought  to 
be  on  his  way  to  the  Bank  I  Where  is 
he  ?  " 

"Waiting  in  the  parlour.  He  went  in 
there,  and  says  he  must  see  you  alone." 

James  Morse  went  with  quick  steps  to 
the  house,  and  through  to  the  front  parlour. 
The  room  of  rooms,  in  the  estimation  of 
Lucy  and  her  Aunt  Martha,  crowded  with 
everything  they  could  collect  in  the  way  of 
ornament,  to  say  nothing  of  their  own 
work,  not  a  chair  being  without  its  anti- 
macassar, or  vase  without  its  mat. 

The  moment  James  pushed  open  the 
door,  he  recognised  that  his  sister  had  no 
way  exaggerated  in  saying  that  something 
serious  had  occurred.  The  gaily-bound 
books,  usually  arranged  in  a  circle,  had 
been  thrust  aside,  one  lying  open  as  it  had 
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fallen  on  the  carpet,  and  a  young  man  sat  dismayed  eyes ;  for  the  moment  incapable 

with  bis  arms  flung  out  on  the  table,  and  of  uttering  a.  word.     The  truth  of  what  the 

his  face  buried  upon  them,  apparently  in  other  said  seemed  borne  out  by  his  appear- 

the  abandonment  of  misery.  ance.      His  very   clothes    had    lost     their 

"John!     What  does   this  mean?  what  usual   air  of  neat  respectability,   looking, 
OQ  earth's  come  to 


oeen      seizeu      oy 

the     throat,      and 

•'hoik!"  his  coat   was  torn. 

and    mud  -  stained 

Lucy's  savings,  had  been  intended  to  fur-      by  being  dragged  along  the  road, 

nish  a  home,  and  begin  housekeeping  with.  But  it  was  the  expression    of   his  face 

"  I've  lost  everything  a  man  can    lose       that    gave   the   strongest   evidence  of  the 

that  is  worth  having, — character,  money,      calamity   that    had    befallen    him,  in    its 

God  help  me,  everything ! "  almost  mad  despair,  as  he  turned  his  eyes 

James  Morse  stood  gazing  at  him  with      for  a  moment  to  meet  the  other's. 
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"I  have  come  to  you  first;  but  it  will 
soon  be  known  all  over  the  place." 

"  What  will  soon  be  known  ?  Why 
can't  you  speak  out?" 

"  I  have  disgraced  myself —fallen  so  low, 
that  no  respectable  man  will  take  me  by 

the  hand  unless — unless  you " 

James  Morse  drew  himself  slightly  more 
apart,  gazing  down  at  the  other  with  a 
look  which  certainly  could  not  be  termed 
pity  in  his  eyes. 

"  If  you  have  disgraced  yourself,  why 
should  you  come  here?" 

"  God  pity  me,  I  don't  know.  I  suppose 
I  thought — I  hoped  " — his  eyes  once  more 
searching  the  other's  face,  as  if  for  some 
sign  of  feeling,  as  he  added,  "We  have 
been  friends  since  we  were  boys  together 
at  school." 

"  What  have  you  done?"  shortly.  "Why 
don't  you  tell  me?" 

"  Listen   then.     Yesterday   I  was   sent 

from  the  Bank  with  three  hundred  pounds 

to  pay  the  men  at  the  Grayley  Iron-works. 

You  know  it  was  the  day  of  the  races  at 

Durlan,  and  in  the  carriage  of  the  train  I 

got  into  wrere  some  men  going  there.    They 

were    talking    amongst  themselves   about 

being  behind  the  scenes  about  the  winners, 

and  the  thousands  that  migbt  be  won.     I 

kept  a  tight  grip  of  the  bag  I  carried,  but 

presently  one  asked  if  I  was  going  to  the 

races,  and  said  if  so  he  could  put  me  up 

to  a  good  thing.     I  said  I  had  to  do  some 

business  in  the  next  town — Grayley,  and 

they   chaffed    me    about    not    being    my 

own  master  enough  to  take  a  few  hours' 

pleasure,  and  make  a  profit  by  it.     Then 

they  all   began   making  jokes   with  each 

other,  and  I  couldn't  help  joining  in  tlie 

laugh  with  them.     Oh,  fool,  fool !  I  did  not 

notice   that,  while   this  was  passing,  the 

train  had  stopped  at  Grayley,  and  gone  on 

again!     But  even  then  I  did  not  see  the 

danger  I  was  in.     I  thought  I  could  easily 

take  the  next  train  back,  so  there  wouldn't 

be  much  delay,  after  all.     I  had  only  to 

take  care  that  they  should  not  guess  what 

I  had  in  the  bag,  and  I  was  sure  I  could 

do  that — so  sure  of  myself!     Then  flasks 

were  passed  from  one  to  the  other,  and 

I  was  offered  some  sherry;  I  thought — I 

think  I  did — it  was  best  not  to  offend,  and 

^k  a  sip.     As  you  know,  I  am  not  a 

drinker,  but  I  must    have    drunk  again, 

though  I  don't  recollect  doing  it.     I  only 

remember  being  helped  out  of  the  train, 

and  taken  somewhere — I  suppose  to  the 
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races,  but  I  don't  know.  I  can  remember 
nothing  more,  until  later  on  in  the  day, 
when  I  was  being  lifted  out  of  some  con- 
veyance, and  propped  against  a  wall,  while 
outside  the  railway  station  I  heard  some 
one  telling  the  people,  who  had  gathered 
round,  that  he  had  given  me  a  lift  from  the 
race-course,  having  heard  that  I  had  taken 
too  much  to  drink,  after  gambling  and  bet- 
ting my  money  away.  There  was  the  empty 
bag  by  my  side,  and  every  penny  of  the 
money  was  gone.  They  gave  me  something 
from  the  chemist's,  which  sobered  me,  and 
I  walked  the  fifteen  miles  back  somehow, 
and  came  here." 

"  Why  here  ? "  shortly  said  Morse. 
"  According  to  your  own  showing,  you  got 
rid  of  money  that  was  not  your  ovm,  and 
if  you  gambled  and  betted  it  away,  I  think 
you  must  have  known  a  httle  more  about 
it  than  you  seem  willing  to  remember. 
Things  look  very  black  against  you." 

"  They  are  black,  but  I  am  not  a  liar,  and 
I  hoped  you  at  least  would  believe  me, 
when  I  say  that  I  don't  remember  any 
more  than  I  have  told  you." 

"  Your  story  is  that  you  have  lost  a  laxge 
sum  of  money  entrusted  to  you,  and  that 
the  only  explanation  you  can  give  is,  that 
you  heard  some  one  say  you  drank  and 
gambled  it  away.  If  I  believe  only  that, 
it  proves  you  are  not  to  be  trusted.  Now 
what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  As  soon  as  the  Bank  is  open,  I  will  go 
and  tell  the  partners  what  I  have  told  you, 
and  put  myself  into  their  hands.  There  are 
the  hundred  and  sixty  in  the  Post-ofl&ce 
Bank,  I  had  saved,  as  you  know,  that  will 
be  part  payment  towards  the  loss,  and  if 
they  are  merciful,  and  let  me  off,  I  will 
work  for  the  rest  thankfully  enough,  if  it 
takes  the  best  part  of  my  life  to  do  it." 

"But  the  disgrace  will  remain.  You 
will  not  be  able  to  prevent  what  you  have 
done  being  known." 

"  I  shall  not  try  to  prevent  it  being 
known.  If  they  decide  not  to  hand  me 
over  to  justice,  I  will  seek  some  humble 
situation,  and  work  hard  until  I  have  paid 
that  money  back.  If  I  have  to  go  to 
prison,  I  will  do  the  same  when  I  come 
out." 

"You  will  of  course  leave  the  cnoir  in 
any  case  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  vdll  go  to  the  Vicar  and  tell  him 
aU  to-niffht." 

"  WeU,  it  must  be  good-bye  between  us, 
Westbury.     I  am  very  sorry,  of  course, 
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but  you  must  do  me  the  justice  to  remem- 
ber that  it  is  your  doing,  not  mine.  We 
two  shall  be  going  different  ways.  We 
Morses  have  always  kept  a  good  name  in 
the  place,  so  far,  and  I  mean  to  do  as  my 
father  did  before  me.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is 
not  quite  fair  to  come  here  expecting  me 
to  allow  myself  to  be  mixed  up  with — 
Why  did  you  come  here  ? "  he  repeated 
angrily. 

John  Westbury  stumbled  to  his  feet, 
and  stood  gazing  at  the  other  in  blank 
dismay  for  a  few  moments,  then  stammered 
out— 

"I  hoped — I  thought —  We  have  known 
each  other  so  long,  and — and —  If  you 
had  fallen  so  low,  and  suffered  as  I  do,  I 
should  have  tried  to  give  you  a  helping 
hand." 

**A  helping  hand!  Money,  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  money.     What  I 

hoped  for  was "  He  gazed  silently  at  the 

other  again  for  a  few  moments,  then  added — 
"  such  help  as  you  haven't  got  it  in  you  to 
give;"  seeing  this  all  too  plainly  now. 

James  Morse  was  in  no  way  touched  or 
offended  by  the  implication.  There  was 
even  a  look  of  relief  in  his  face  as  he  said — 

"  Of  course  you  understand  that  it  must 
be  good-bye  between  Lucy  and  you  ?  " 

John  Westbury  became,  if  possible,  a 
shade  paler,  as  he  replied  in  a  low  voice — 

"  I  have,  I  know,  lost  the  right  to  expect 
it  could  be  otherwise,  but —  Well,  God 
bless  her ! " 

"It  will  certainly  be  very  hard  for  her 
as  well  as  me.  Nothing  but  wrong-doing 
would  force  me  to  give  up  a  friend." 

Westbury  looked  at  him  once  more,  then 
puUed  his  hat  down  over  his  eyes,  and 
turned  away,  going  out  of  the  room  and 
out  of  the  house  with  down-bent  head. 
Everything  was  lost — his  good  name,  the 
girl  he  loved,  and  his  friend  I  No,  one 
thing  still  remained,  his  will  to  right  the 
wrong,  so  far  as  that  might  be  possible. 

This  was  evident  when,  in  broken  accents 
but  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  conceal 
or  extenuate  the  truth,  he  told  his  story 
at  the  Bank.  He  had  given  no  thought  to 
his  appearance,  going  there  in  just  the 
same  condition  as  he  had  gone  to  the 
cottage.  The  men  who  listened  to  his 
story  were  a  great  deal  more  impressed 
than  they  allowed  him  to  see  that  they 
were.  They,  at  least,  did  not  believe  they 
had  a  hardened  criminal  to  deal  with. 
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«  You  say  you  have  no  distinct  remem- 
brance  of  what  occurred  after  you  had 
been  drinking?" 

"  No,  sir.  It  is  all  blank  to  me.  I  only 
know  I  must  have  taken  a  great  deal, 
because  I  was  so  long  coming  to  myself. 
When  I  did,  I  heard  some  one  telling  the 
people  standing  by  that  I  had  betted  and 
gambled  the  money  away." 

"Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of 
betting?" 

"  No,  sir,  nor  gambling  in  any  way. 
And,  as  to  drink,  I  don't  care  for  it ;  but  I 
must  have  taken  a  great  deal,  for  my  head 
is  not  quite  clear  even  now." 

"Well,  we  will  let  you  know  what 
decision  we  come  to  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours.  Your  previous  good  character  will 
be  in  your  favour,  but  you  are,  of  course, 
prepared  to  hear  we  cannot  reinstate  you 
at  the  Bank." 

"  I  know  that  could  not  be,  sir." 

"  And  if,  in  consideration  of  your  paying 
the  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  and  pro- 
mising to  return  the  rest  by  instahnents, 
we  decide  to  take  no  further  steps  in  the 
matter,  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  Leave 
the  town,  and  begin  Ufe  again  where  you 
are  not  known  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  should  stay  here  and  live  out 
my  repentance  in  the  sight  of  men." 

"That  would  be  harder,  but  certainly 
braver,  and,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  better 
for  you,  in  the  long  run.  Go  home,  put 
yourself  to  rights,  and  return  here  at  four. 
Have  you  a  mother  and  father  Uving, 
Westbury  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  thank  God  they  died  believing 
in  me." 

"  Take  some  food.  You  will  want  aH  the 
strength  you  can  get  if  you  are  to  keep 
your  word,  and  set  to  work,"  put  in 
another  of  the  partners,  striving  to  look 
more  severe  than  he  felt  as  the  young  man 
went  out. 

"  No  attempt  at  exculpation ;  no  lying, 
nor  smoothing  matters  over.  A  fine  fellow 
spoilt." 

"  Or  to  be  made,"  quietly  said  another. 
"The  materials  for  reconstruction  are  all 
there." 

Agreed  upon  the  one  point,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  consult  together  as  to  how  they 
might  best  help  him  to  begin  life  again, 
without  appearing  to  condone  a  wrong. 
While  they  were  debating  the  matter,  the 
Vicar's  name  was  brought  in,  and  he  was 
at  once  made  one  of  the  council.     He  had, 
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indeed,  gone  there  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertainiDg  whether  there  was  any  truth 
in  the  story  that  had  reached  him;  not  a 
little  anxious  on  the  score  of  one  in  whom 
be  bad  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

Whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  what 
bad  passed  at  that  interview  or  no,  it  came 
about  that  an  opportunity  was  found  for 
John  Westbury  to  start  afresh.  It  appeared 
to  him  to  come  by  chance,  through  an 
advertisement  in  a  local  paper  to  which 
he  replied.  But  the  owner  of  the  iron- 
works, who  agreed  to  give  John  Westbury 
employment  iL  the  office,  was  an  old  friend 
of  the  Vicar's. 

"  I  can't  prevent  your  suffering  the 
consequences  of  what  has  passed,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  do  so,  Westbury — some  of 
us  can  learn  in  no  other  way;  but  I  am 
very  glad  you  intend  to  bear  them  in  the 
right  spirit.  So  long  as  you  do  that, 
making  all  reparation  in  your  power,  count 
upon  me  as  your  friend,"  said  the  Vicar,  as 
they  stood  together  in  the  market-place, 
putting  out  his  hand  as  he  spoke. 

The  colour  rushed  to  the  young  man's 
face,  as,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  he 
placed  his  own  hand  in  the  Vicar's,  then 
turned  silently  away. 

The  Vicar  guessed  pretty  correctly  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind,  and  went  off  with 
a  light  heart,  nodding  and  smiling  to 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  he  had 
estimated  John  Westbury  at  his  right 
value. 

CHAPTER  in. — UPHILL 

AFTBE  ^his  interview  vdth  the  Vicar, 
John  Westbury  was  better  able  to 
bear  the  avoidance  of  James  Morse 
and  others,  who  felt  bound  to  openly  show 
their  opinion  of  wrong-doers. 

The  story  had  been  made  public,  and  had 
not  been  contradicted  by  the  delinquent, 
but  rather  confirmed  by  his  subsequent 
conduct.  Not  many  were  inclined  to  re- 
gard Westbury 's  efforts  to  make  atonement 
in  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  the  Vicar.  The 
majority  were  more  disposed  to  approve  of 
the  course  taken  by  James  Morse  in  mark- 
ing his  sense  of  wrong-doing,  and  were 
equally  incredulous  as  to  the  probability  of 
Westbury's  efforts  to  make  reparation  being 
sustained. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  opinion  began 
to  veer  round  a  little.  To  see  the  young 
man  going  to  and  from  his  work  with  down- 
bent  head,   avoiding    notice  as  much   as 


possible ;  to  hear  that  he  spent  his  leisure 
hours  in  study,  and  lived  upon  the  barest 
necessaries  in  order  to  pay  off  his  debt  at 
the  Bank,  told  in  his  favour.  Moreover,  he, 
so  lately  one  in  the  choir,  was  seen  to  take 
a  seat  in  a  comer  of  the  church  wearing  the 
shabbiest  of  clothes. 

People  were  beginning  to  remember  what 
a  manly,  high-spirited  young  fellow  he  had 
been  before  his  fall;  how  generous,  open- 
hearted,  and  ready  to  help  others,  and  how 
intelligent.  Some  would  have  been  ready 
to  give  him  a  friendly  nod  or  word  as  they 
passed,  had  he  not  appeared  too  much 
absorbed  to  notice  them.  In  fact,  the 
ordeal  he  was  passing  through  was  a  very 
terrible  one  to  him,  and  his  mind  had  not 
yet  recovered  its  elasticity  sufficiently  to 
avail  himself  of  such  opportunities  had  he 
recognised  them. 

He  only  knew  that  the  one  thing  he 
most  desired  was  withheld.  The  Morses' 
doors  were  closed  against  him.  That  he 
should  still  desire  the  good- will  of  James 
Morse  was  an  anomaly  only  to  be  explained 
by  his  having  endowed  his  quondam  friend 
with  qualities  to  which  he  had  no  claim. 

With  regard  to  Lucy  he  had  given  up  all 
hope,  or  thought  that  he  had,  telling  him- 
self that  he  had  no  right  to  expect  anything 
else  than  to  lose  her.  Had  she  been  willing, 
it  was  not  for  him  to  drag  her  down  to  his 
level. 

All  this  notwithstanding,  he  was  very 
human,  and  the  change  he  saw  in  her,  when 
furtively  glancing  towards  her  as  she  passed 
in  and  out  of  church,  made  his  heart  throb 
heavily,  and  caused  him  many  a  sleepless 
night.  She  was  suffering  for  his  tnisdeeds, 
he  told  himself.  That  the  shadows  upon 
her  pretty  face  might  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  loss  of  her  lover,  rather  than 
by  his  loss  of  character,  and  that  she  adopted 
her  brother's  opinions  simply  because  she 
had  none  of  her  own,  he  did  not  suspect. 

Anxiously  watching  her,  Barbara  saw  the 
truth.  In  her  knowledge  of  John  West- 
bury, her  strong  belief  in  him,  and  her 
indignation  at  Lucy  being  so  easily  in- 
fluenced by  her  brother,  she  expressed  her 
opinion  somewhat  too  strongly.  Once  she 
so  far  forgot  herself  as  to  take  the  gentle 
Lucy  by  the  shoulders,  as  though  to  try  to 
shake  something  more  satisfactory  out  of 
her. 

•*  You  never  knew  him !  You  never  cared 
for  him !    It  is  only  yom*8elf  you  think  of !  " 

"  Oh,  Barbara,  how  can  you  I  " 
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When,  in  her  desire  to  make  things 
pleasant  all  round,  Mrs.  Hurst  ventured  to  • 
remonstrate,  telling  her  that  her  lack  of 
sympathy  added  to  poor  Lucy's  troubles, 
Barbara  was  hard-hearted  enough  to  laugh. 
Her  daughter  was  just  then  more  enig- 
matical than  ever  to  poor  Mrs.  Hurst, 
seeming  to  have  become  quite  combative, 
and  difficult  to  get  on  with.  This  not  with 
her  mother — the  latter  could  have  borne 
that  better — but  with  her  cousins.  Had 
James  been  more  ready  to  take  offence, 
and  Lucy  less  timid,  there  must  have  been 
open  and  constant  disagreement. 

"  You  are  so  good  to  me,  Barbara  dear, 
and  I  can't  understand  why  you  are  not 
the  same  to  them." 

**  Because  you  are  such  a  good  old 
mammie,  and  think  every  one  is  as  good 
as  yourself." 

"  But  don't  you  think  you  may  be  just  a 

little " 

"I  am  not  just  a  little  of  anything, 
dearie." 

With  which,  accompanied  as  it  was  with 
a  tender  caress,  the  mother  was  fain  to  be 
content. 

As  his  neighbours  veered  round  a  Httle 
in  their  opinion,  James  Morse  found  it 
necessary  to  explain  why  he  could  not  do 
the  same,  and  this  being  not  very  easy  to 
do,  he  began  to  throw  out  hints,  and 
make  mysterious  allusions  to  something 
which  he  knew,  and  others  did  not.  He 
had,  in  fact,  persuaded  himself  that  John 
Westbury's  confession  to  him  bore  but  one 
interpretation— an  interpretation  incom- 
patible with  his  having  lost  the  money. 
Had  he  not  acknowledged,  in  so  many 
words,  that  he  had  disgraced  himself  and 
lost  his  character,  and  was  that  the  tone 
one  who  had  simply  lost  the  money  would 
take? 

From  persuading  himself  that  John 
Westbury  had  been  guilty  of  the  worst,  it 
was  but  another  step  to  endeavour  to  make 
others  believe  it,  as  he  told  himself,  to  put 
them  upon  their  guard  against  being  taken 
in  as  he  had  been. 

What  he  did  say,  and  he  said  it  very 
significantly,  was,  it  was  very  strange  and 
unaccountable  that  any  man's  mind  should 
become  so  entirely  blank  about  such  an 
affair,  and  at  the  same  time  blame  himself 
as  Westbury  had  done  to  him.  Moreover, 
1^6  had  at  once  acquiesced  in  the  engage- 
naent  between  him  and  Lucy  being  broken 
off,  which  no  innocent  man  who  loved  her 


would  have  done.  No ;  others  might  do  as 
they  pleased,  but  it  was  not  for  a  Morse 
who  lived  respectably,  and  did  his  best  to 
preserve  the  good  name  handed  down  to 
him,  to  associate  with  one  who  had,  on  his 
own  showing,  disgraced  himself. 

"  The  Vicar  has  not  given  him  up,  at 
any  rate,"  said  Barbara,  after  listening 
impatiently  to  one  of  these  speeches. 

"  Oh,  that  of  course.  A  clergyman  would 
go  to  a  convict." 

"  And  so  would  a  mother,  or  sister,  or — 
a  friend  who  was  worthy  of  the  name," 
significantly.  "  All  do  not  avail  themselves 
of  a  loophole  of  escape  when  one  they  care 
for  fails." 

"Would  you  have  us  herd  with 
criminals  ?  " 

"  Very  few  of  us  are  good  enough  to  do 
that — safely,  I  suppose.  Besides,  John 
Westbury  is  not  a  criminal,  although  he  is 
being  punished  as  if  he  were.  No,  he  is 
not !  " 

"  How  can  you  be  so  sure  of  that  ?  " 

"  Every  one  that  has  known  him  ought 
to  be  sure." 

Such  opposition  as  this  had  only  the 
effect  of  rendering  James  Morse  more 
doggedly  persistent  in  the  course  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself. 

"  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  that  wrong- 
doing, or,  at  any  rate,  wrong-doers,  may  be 
defended  by  you,  Barbara." 

"  I  am  what  I  am,  James." 

Yes,  it  was  just  her  being  what  she  was 
that  rendered  it  so  difl&cult  for  him  to  give 
up  the  hope  of  winning  her.  But  how  was 
it  that  he,  against  whom  none  cotdd  bring 
any  charge  of  wrong-doing,  could  make  no 
way  in  her  favour  ?  The  fault  was  in  her- 
self, of  course,  but  the  trouble  was,  that 
although  he  would  have  been  wiUing,  in  his 
longing  to  make  her  his  wife,  to  trust  to 
time  and  his  own  influence  to  overcome  it, 
she  evinced  no  desire  to  be  improved  that 
way.  Any  attempts  at  love-making  were 
promptly  and  decidedly  nipped  in  the  bud, 
and  he  was  reminded  that  his  silence  upon 
the  subject  was  the  condition  upon  which 
her  mother  and  she  remained  at  the  cottage. 

As  Mrs.  Hurst  paid  for  her  own  board, 
and  her  services  in  the  matter  of  house- 
keeping saved  him  so  much,  he  felt  obliged 
to  keep  to  the  compact,  contenting  himself 
by  now  and  again  hinting  that,  when 
Barbara  recognised  what  would  be  best  for 
herself,  she  would  find  him  willing  to 
condone  her  previous  lack  of  appreciation. 
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To  Mrs.  Hurst  her  nephew  seemed  just 
what  he  desired  it  to  be  thought  he  was, 
and  her  one  ambition  was  to  see  Barbara 
his  wife,  and  mistress  of  the  house  that 
seemed  Elysium  to  her.  But,  accustomed 
as  she  was  to  turn  to  Barbara  for  advice, 
and,  what  was  more,  to  act  upon  it,  she 
found  herself  obliged  to  differ  from  her 
now. 

"  You  do  not  really  dislike  James,  do  you, 
Barbara  dear?  ** 

"  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  you  and 
me  to  set  up  a  little  home  of  our  own, 
mother,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  when  you 
agree  to  that.** 

"  There  will  never  be  any  home  like  this 
for  me,  Barbara,  and,  considering  what  we 
both  pay,  we  are  not  hving  upon  James." 

"  No,  we  certainly  are  not ;  and  since  you 
wish  it— so  long  as  he  does  not  talk  about 
what  he  calls  his  love,  I  don't  mind." 

"  I  can't  think  what  you  see  in  him  to 
object*  to.  So  well-to-do  and  respectable  as 
he  is,  many  a  girl  with  a  nice  little  fortune 
of  her  own  would  jump  for  joy  at  being 
chosen  by  James." 

"  That's  just  what  he  would  like,  mother. 
He  should  go  to  one  of  them." 

"  It  does  seem  hard  for  them,  both  brother 
and  sister  being  so  unfortunate,  and  both 
so  deserving  too  !  Of  course  Lucy  isn't  to 
be  compared  with  you  for  cleverness,  nor 
anything  else,  but  she  is  as  pretty  a  girl  as 
any  in  the  town,  with  her  blue  eyes  and 
rosy  cheeks.  It  is  so  hard  for  her  having 
to  give  up  John  Westbury;  she  frets 
terribly." 

"  Frets  ?  About  having  to  give  him  up, 
do  you  mean,  mother?  Do  you  really 
think  she  does?" 

"  I  know  she  does.  Why,  any  one  can 
see  how  changed  she  is,  she  that  used  to  be 
so  light-hearted." 

"  Can  I  have  done  her  an  injustice  ?  " 
thought  Barbara,  taking  herself  to  task  for 
being  of  late  a  little  hard  in  her  judgment 
of  Lucy.  She  determined  to  avail  herself 
of  the  first  opportunity  of  being  alone  with 
her  cousin,  to  try  to  make  amends. 

"  It  must  have  been  worse  than  all 
besides,  for  John  to  have  to  give  you  up, 
Lucy." 

"  It  has  been  very  dreadful  for  me,"  said 
Lucy,  tears  coming  into  her  blue  eyes. 
"  Every  one  knows  I  was  engaged  to 
him." 

"  Well,  you  can  let  every  one  know  that 
you  don't  mean  to  give  him  up." 
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"  Don't  mean "  Lucy  gazed  at  her  in 

dismay,  too  much  astonished  to  finish  the 
sentence. 

"  Show  people  that  you  at  least  know  he 
isn't  capable  of  doing  what  he  is  accused 
of." 

"  How  can  I  know  that  ?  " 

**  You  know  what  you  loved  him  for,  I 
suppose — if  you  did  love  him." 

Lucy's  love,  such  as  it  was,  had  been 
chiefly  for  his  handsome  face.  She  knew 
very  little  of  the  kind  of  love  Barbara  was 
thinking  of. 

"  Of  course  I  did ;  weren't  we  going  to  be 
married  ?  You  don't  seem  to  consider  my 
feelings,  Barbara.  You  forget  how  hard  it 
has  been  for  me." 

"Have  you  thought  how  hard  it  has 
been  for  him  ?  " 

"  But  I  haven't  done  wrong,  and  he  has." 

"  Better  if  you  had,  perhaps,  it  might 

make  you  more "    Barbara  kept  back 

the  rest  of  the  sentence,  and  made  one  more 
appeal.  Taking  Lucy's  hands  in  her  own, 
she  earnestly  recommenced — "  What  if  your 
love  could  help  him  as  nothing  else  could  ? 
Lucy,  if  I  should  happen  to  meet  him,  may 
I  say  you  are  very  sorry  for  him,  and  would 
like  to " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  put  in  Lucy.  "I 
am  not  sure  it  would  be  quite  right.  James 
might  think  it  wrong  to  encourage  him  to 
hope  too  much,  and  I  ought  not  to  do  that 
perhaps." 

*'  Not  if  he  should,  in  time,  show  that  he 
is  all  you  could  wish  ?  " 

"  He  couldn't  make  people  forget.  James 
says  they  never  will." 

"You  never  loved  him!  No,  you  will 
not  fret  yourself  to  death  that  way  I " 
ejaculated  Barbara,  thinking  of  her  mother's 
words. 

Lucy  looked  at  her  in  some  surprise. 
"  Why  do  you  take  his  part  so,  Barbara  ?  " 

Why? — a  sudden  hot  flush  rose  to 
Barbara's  brow.  She  was  silent  a  few 
moments,  then  in  a  low  voice  replied, "  You 
do  not  imderstand." 

Lucy  was  quite  content  not  to  understand. 
Dear  Barbara  was  always  a  little  different 
from  other  people  in  her  way  of  looking  at 
things,  and  it  would  not  be  right  to  be 
offended  about  that.  Moreover,  Lucy  had 
now  something  pleasanter  to  think  of.  Had 
not  James  told  her,  only  the  night  before, 
that  everything  was  turning  out  for  the  best 
for  her?  She  would  find  that  she  might 
expect  a  higher  position  than  that  of  being 


the  wife  of  John  Westbury,  as  he  had  been 
at  his  best.  The  only  son  of  a  well-to-do 
chemist  in  the  town  had  talked  a  great  deal 
about  her  to  James,  and  had  of  late  thrown 
out  bints  of  his  desire  to  visit  at  the  cottage. 
"  Mr.  Bently  1  His  father  is  on  the  point 
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of  retiring  ever  so  rich,  and  they  are  quite 
genteel  I "  thought  Lucy  in  a  flutter  of 
delight.  "  How  can  he  care  for  me  ?  **  She 
glanced  at  the  dressing-glass  and  discovered 
a  satisfactory  reason  why.  She  might  not 
die  an  old  maid,  after  all ! 


{To  be  continued.) 
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BY   GERTRUDE    BACON 


I. — The  American  Side 


OTTON  is  a  word  fraught 
with  deepest  significance 
to  the  British  nation. 
Among  British  indus- 
tries the  cotton  trade 
holds  first  place,  and  the 
scarcity  or  abundance  of 
the  cotton  crop,  and  the 
vagaries  of  the  cotton  market,  have  greater 
and  further -reaching  consequences  than 
can  probably  ever  be  estimated.  Of  late 
years  the  cotton  question — viewed  from  its 
commercial  side — has  become  a  very  serious 
one,  and  almost  daily  the  newspapers  devote 
columns  to  its  discussion.  The  talk  is  all 
of  millions :  milhons  of  hundred-weights  of 
raw  material,  worth  milhons  of  money,  on 
one  side  of  the  Atlantic;  milhons  of  spindles 
on  the  other,  making  their  tens  of  thousands 
of  revolutions  a  minute  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  clothing  of  the  teeming  millions  of 
the  world. 

The  matter  is  vast  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
only  to  be  rightly  understood  by  the  initi- 
ated. The  serious  menace  to  our  trade, 
the  growth  of  the  manufacturing  industry 
in  other  lands ;  the  importation  of  the  raw 
cotton  from  Egypt  and  the  Colonies,  are 
questions  that  affect  us  all  deeply,  but  to 
express  more  than  the  broadest  facts  needs 
the  experience  of  experts.  Nevertheless 
all  of  us  can  appreciate  the  wonder  and 
romance  of  the  great  industry  that  half 
clothes  the  world,  and  the  skill  which  trans- 
forms the  fibre  of  a  sub-tropical  mallow 
into  the  basis  of  all  wearing  apparel.  And, 
therefore,  it  may  not  be  without  interest 
to  the  casual  reader — whose  probable  ac- 
quaintance with  cotton  goes  Uttle  further 
than  the  cotton  garb  he  himself  wears,  and 


the  cotton  sheets  between  which  he  places 
himself  at  night — to  take  just  a  glimpse 
here  and  there  at  the  workings  of  the  trade 
to  which  he  is  so  much  indebted. 

And  first  as  to  the  country  where  the 
cotton  grows.  At  the  present  time  the 
raw  material  comes  to  us  from  Egypt,  from 
India,  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies ;  but  it 
is  from  the  Southern  States  of  America — 
"Dixie's  Land,  the  Land  of  Cotton,"  of 
the  old  Southern  war-song — that  the  bulk 
of  our  supply  is  drawn.  American  cotton 
is  the  standard,  and  American  prices  rule 
the  market.*  Therefore  it  shall  be  to  the 
American  cotton  fields  that  we  will  pay  our 
first  visit,  and  find  our  way  to  some  small 
township  in  the  heart  of  the  industry — in 
the  CaroUnas,  let  us  say — and  study  for 
ourselves  the  manners  and  customs  of  its 
people. 

It  is  altogether  characteristic  of  our  Httle 
cotton  town  that  its  two  trains  daily  should 
arrive,  one  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  the  other  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  so 
that  our  first  glimpse  is  from  the  windows 
of  the  Pullman  in  the  grey  dawn  of  a  sum- 
mer's day,  with  the  sun  rising  over  the 
interminable,  desolate  pine  forests,  inter- 
sected by  occasional  broad,  brown  rivers, 
through  which  we  have  been  passing  all 
night. 

There  is  something  distinctly  depressing 
about  these  never-ending  Western  jungles, 
stretching  everywhere  to  the  furthest 
horizon,  and  broken  occasionally  only  by 
a  straggling  clearing,  irregular  fields  dis- 
figured by  blackened  stumps,  a  decayed 
wooden  shanty  or  two,  and  a  row  of  round- 
eyed  nigger  babies  watching  the  passing 
train.    An  unfinished  look  characterises  the 
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i3  not  that  of.poTsm'  or 
despair,  it  does  not  betoken 
lack  of  interest  or  lack  oi 
means.  The  people  &n 
well  clothed  and  well  lei. 
their  eyes  are  bright  ami 
their  faces  contented.  Ko, 
they  are  merely  Southern- 
ers, living  in  a  land  where 
over  ■  hard  work  is  ntl 
needed  to  ooax  the  benefi- 
cent soil  to  yield  its  /si- 
ne ss,  where  the  country 
and  its  resources  are  w 
vast  that  as  yet  there  ii 
room  for  all,  and  the  evi:s 
of  over  -  population  are 
surely  yet  many  genera- 
tions ahead ; — where  the 
hot,  almost  tropical,  sus 
pours  down  for  more  than 
half  the  year  with  a  wann 
prodigality  which  eaps  the 
A  TOWN  IN  PDTT05  I.4MII  energy    and    Icxjsens    tlie 

muscles  of  evea  the  irre- 
face  of  the  country,  here  as  elsewhere  in  pressible  "Yank"; — above  all,  where  tbe 
America,  to  eyes  fresh  from  the  order  ajid  greater  portion  of  the  population  are  full- 
old-established  neatness  of  an  English  blooded  negroes,  whose  nlubher  lips  are 
landscape,  and  beyond  this  there  is,  more-  always  curled  in  a  merry  grin  of  lazy 
over,  in  not  a  few  places  an  evidence  of  content,  whose  woolly  heads  are  full  ol 
dilapidation,  neglect  and  failure,  of  itself  all  manner  of  quaint  whims  and  theories, 
sufficiently  saddening.  but  never  of  any  thought  for  the  morrow : 

But  this  latter  element,  happily,  is  absent     whose  twinkhng  eyes  look  out  on  a  scene 
from  the  scene  of 

our     destination.  I 

True,  the  houses 
of  the  tiny  town- 
let  ore  somewhat 
to  pieces;  paint, 
in  such  places  as 
we  are  accustomed 
to  find  it,  is  con- 
spicuous by  its 
absence,  its  place 
being  supplied  by 
a  superabundance 
of  advertisements. 
The  state  of  the 
roads  would  not 
be  tolerated  in 
the  meanest  Eng- 
lish village,  and 
domestic  arrange- 
ments border  on 
a  primitiveness 
that  is  almost 
startling. 

Yet  the  neglect  thb  uioh  street 
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of  unrivalled  disorder  with  perfect  satisfac- 
tion, and  whose  supple,  black  litnbs  have 
the  greatest  possible  objection  to  work  of 
any  sort,  except  under  actual  compulsion. 

An  antiquated  'bus,  drawn  by  two  good 
horses,  meets  ua  at  the  station,  and  drags 
us  a  mile  up-hill  through  pine  groves  eiiid 
cotton  plantations  where  the  tender  green 
is  just  beginning  to  tinge  the  brown  fields, 
and  the  morning  air  is  heavy  with  the  scent 
of  honeysuckle.  The  dust  rises  in  a  cloud 
off  the  ankle-deep  road,  and  as  the  spring- 
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mention  occasional  tree-trunks,  is  at  all  an 
unusual  or  alarming  proceeding. 

But  here  we  are  in  the  High  Street  of 
our  little  townlet,  a  townlet  of  Cotton  Land, 
A  double  row  of  low  buildings,  composed 
partly  of  brick,  partly  of  wood,  partly  of 
corrugated  iron,  border  the  uneven,  dusty 
road.  They  are  mostly  "stores"  for  the 
sale  of  the  most  heterogeneous  collection 
of  articles,  from  Bovril  to  bicycles,  from 
slippers  to  sealing-wax;  and  the  store- 
keepers are  all  sitting  outside  on  the  raised 


less  vehicle  lurches  and  swaj's  at  breakneck 
pace  into  ruts  innumerable  and  holes  that 
are  positive  wells  for  depth,  we  cling  to  our 
seats  for  dear  life,  until  a  halt  is  called 
while  the  little  black  boy  on  the  box  beside 
the  black  driver  scrambles  down  to  recover 
the  stray  baggage  which  has  rolled  off  the 
roof  into  the  way.  The  good  Southerners 
are  in  ignorance  of,  or  are  supremely  in- 
different to,  the  fact  that  what  they  are 
pleased  to'call  roads  appear  to  an  English 
eve  only  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
ploughed  field  by  their  superior  unevenness; 
nor  do  they  appear  to  consider  that  driving 
at  full  speed  over  banks  and  ditches,  not  to 


footway  (partly  obstructed  by  chicken-runs 
and  coops)  on  cane  chairs  tilted  back  at  a 
big  angle  against  the  wall.  This  is  a  pecu- 
liarity of  Cotton  Land— to  spend  every 
possible  spare  moment  sitting  outside  your 
domicile.  We  find  it  wherever  we  go.  The 
landlord  of  the  hotel  passes  bis  whole  day 
sitting  before  his  door;  the  editor  of  the 
local  press  appears  to  transact  what  busi- 
ness he  has  in  a  chair  in  the  road  in  front 
of  his  ofQce ;  the  chief  magistrate  and  the 
mayor  are  to  be  found  all  day  long  on  the 
terrace  of  the  Court  House,  and  not  in- 
frequently we  note  the  parson  sitting  on 
the  steps  of  his  trim  little  wooden  church. 
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whom  not  blae  -  blooded 
Spain  can  produce  finer 
gentlemen.  He  is  a.  tall, 
masBive  man  of  eighteen 
stone,  with  a  bald  head 
and  bearded  chin,  which 
he  nibs  meditatively  as  he 
talks,  and  he  and  his  splen- 
did mare  "Black  Mid- 
night," whom  he  rides  with 
a  queer  peaked  Mexican 
saddle,  form  a  striking  and 
well -matched  pair. 

For  the-  last  seventeen 
years,  he  tells  us,  the  Lon- 
don Tiines  and  the  London 
Standard  have  lain  daily 
upon  his  breakfast  table ; 
and,  what  is  more,  each 
single  copy  is  preserved 
IN  DABKiB  umu  cvcn    now   in    his    roomy 

wooden  house  down  there 
But  we  are  not  only  in  "  Cotton  Land,"     in  the  pine  wood.    He  takes  these  papers, 

we  are  in  "  Darkle  Land  "  as  well.     Cotton     he  tells  us,  for  the  sake  of  their  "  style," 

and  darkies  go  tt^ether  all  the  world  over,     and  because  of   the  interest  that  things 

and  the  connexion  between  them  is  close      English    have    ever   home   for   him.       We 

and    long  -  established.      The    blacks    are     cannot  but  wonder,  as  we  listen  to   him, 

everywhere.     Black  ladies  in  huge 

white    sun -bonnets    pass   one    by 

with    stately    indifference ;    black 

gentlemen,    with    flat     feet    and 

gleaming  teeth,  grin  affably  upon 

the    stranger ;    black  piccaninnies 

sport   about  in  the  dust.     Black 

Jehus    drive    the    local    vehicles, 

black  washerwomen  do  the  laundry 

work,   black   waiters   bear    loaded 

trays  of  viands— fried  chicken  and 

ices,  for  the  most  part^and  black 

chambermaids    mi^e    the   beds    at 

the  hotel.     The  nigger,  who  not  so 

many  years  ago  was  the  slave,  is 

ubiquitous,  and  his  slow,  deep  voice 

and  merry   laugh   resound   on   all 

sides. 
In  the  centre  of  the  quaint  httle 

township  stands  the  cotton  market 

— a  large  wooden  shed,  with  open 

sides,  in  which  lie  piles  of  cotton 

bales,  samples  of  the  produce  of  the 

neighbouring    cotton     plantations. 

Here  or  hereabouts  we  may  meet 

the  principal  cotton  growers  of  the 

district.     Chief  among  them  is  one 

called    indiETerently   the   "  Judge " 

and  the  "  Colonel "  (for  he  bears 

both  titles),  a  fine  old  specimen  of 

the     Southern     aristocracy,     than  a  darkib  fauilv 
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how  many  of  our  own  countrymen  at 
home  can  boast  a  knowledge  as  deep  and 
wide  of  English  politice,  English  literature, 
English  schools  of  thought,  as  this  old 
cotton  planter  of  Carolina,  who  has  spent 
almost  all  his  days  among  his  plantations, 
and  BiuTounded  by  the  black  servants, 
whom  he  remembers  first  aa  his  slaves. 
Macaulay,  Seeley,  Kingsley,  Hume,  Tenny- 
son, Gibbon,  Byron,  Lecky,  he  quotes  them 
all  in  the  course  of  half -an -hour's  conver- 
sation.     Soott,    Dickens,    Thackeray,    he 
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wood,  among  the  undergrowth,  lies  a  huge 
fallen  tree,  felled  long  ago  and  rotting  on 
the  ground.  We  wonder  vaguely  at  the  in- 
dustry that  has  taken  the  trouble  to  fell  a 
large  tree  only  to  leave  it  to  moulder  where 
it  lies ;  but  we  learn  presently  that  this  is 
the  work  of  the  darkies  in  their  search  for 
"  'possums."  So  highly  do  they  prize,  as 
articles  of  food,  these  little  auimals,  that 
they  will  actually  take  the  trouble  to  hew 
down  a  tree  up  which  one  has  taken  refuge 
in  the  chase. 


knows  by  heart.  Palmerston,  Beaconsfield, 
Gladstone,  Rosebery,  they  might  almost 
have  been  his  personal  friends,  so  thoroughly 
is  he  acquainted  with  their  words  and  deeds. 
All  round  the  town,  in  the  clearings  of 
the  endless  pine  woods,  lie  the  cotton 
fields.  The  pine  forests  themselves  are 
of  wondrous  beauty  in  the  summer-time. 
They  are  carpeted  with  wild-flowers  that 
we  cherish  as  garden  rarities  at  home, 
and  little  streams  meander  among  rocks  in 
whose  interstices  lurk  unseen  peril — puff- 
adders,  "copper-heads,"  and  the  dread 
rattlesnake  himself.     Here  and  there  in  the 


The  cotton  fields  themselves  are  on  level 
ground,  or  ground  that  has  been  arti- 
ficially levelled  by  terracing.  This  is  to 
prevent  the  denudation  of  the  soil  by  the 
rainfall,  for  as  deep  a  soil  as  possible  is 
needed  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the 
plant.  Previous  to  the  sowing  the  lands 
are  carefully  "  bedded -up  "  and  manured. 
The  cotton  crop  takes  but  little  of  its 
virtue  out  of  the  earth.  The  same  fields,  in 
favourable  parts,  may  yield  good  crops  for 
thirty  or  forty  consecutive  years.  If,  how- 
ever, a  field  shows  symptoms  of  being  worn 
out,  it  is  allowed  to  "  rest,"  or  lie  fallow,  for 
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a  few  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  is 
fully  recovered  and  as  fertile  as  ever. 

The  actual  sowing  takes  place  Id  the 
early  spring.  In  the  more  southern  parts 
it  may  begin  in  March,  but  where  we  now 
are  it  will  be  in  full  swing  the  end  of  April 
and  beginning  of  May.  Modern  machinery 
has  taken  the  place  of  much  hand-labour, 
and  the  seeds  are  now  dropped  into  the 
ground  in  a  regular  line  from  a  "planter," 
a  narrow,  deep  furrow  for  their  reception 
being  run  immediately  in  front. 

In  a  short  while  the  brown  fields  begin  to 
be  tinged  with  delicate  green,  and  soon  the 
darkies  are  busy  with  their  hoes  among  the 
crops,  keeping  down  the  grass  and  weeds, 
and  thinning  out  the  cotton  plants,  which 
stand,  finally,  in  rows  about  a  foot  apart 
from  each  other.  About  the  middle  of 
July  the  first  blooms — dehcately  beautiful, 
changing  from  pink  to  yellow — make  their 
appearance. 

The  cotton  plant  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Malvace<e,  of  which  the  pretty  purple 
mallows,  so  plentiful  in  our  hedgerows,  are 
the  British  representatives.  The  cotton 
flowers  are  large  and  very  handsome,  of  a 
light  yellow  shade  when  fully  developed, 
with  a  dark  centre,  and  they  are  succeeded 


by  the  round,  fluffy  "  bolls  "  which  conUir. 
the  seeds,  smothered  in  a  mass  of  snov- 
white  cotton  flbre,  which  is  the  product  o[ 
such  supreme  importance  to  the  wholt 
human  race. 

As  soon  as  the  first "  bolls  "  have  ripened 
a  great  crowd  of  darkies  — men,  women, 
and  even  little  children — with  baskets  oa 
back,  swoop  down  upon  the  ■white-fleckeJ 
fields  and  the  cot  ton -picking  commeneei. 
"Bolls"  succeed  flowers  upon  the  plants 
for  the  rest  of  the  summer,  until  the  first 
touch  of  frost  puts  an  end  to  the  growth, 
and  all  this  while  the  picking' continues, 
being  roughly  estimated  as  lasting,  In  all, 
about  a  hundred  days.  It  ig  a  gay  and 
busy  scene  in  the  cotton  fields  while  tfae 
picking  is  in  progress.  All  the  ages  ol 
negro  life  are  represented  there,  from  the 
bent,  grey-headed  grandfather  to  the  chubby 
piccaninny,  the  young  girls  with  their  friz- 
zled woolly  hair,  fearfuily  and  wonderfuiiT 
twisted  into  little  tight  plaits,  sometimK 
ornamented  with  white  tape,  curling  fashion- 
ably, if  somewhat  rebelliously,  over  their 
foreheads,  the  older  women  with  gaudj 
handkerchiefs  knotted  about  their  scantier 
locks.  As  the  big  baskets  they  bear  are 
tilled  they  are  carried  to  the  side  of  the 
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field,  and  there  emptied  out  upon  sheets  of 
canvas  spread  to  receive  the  cotton  until  it 
can  be  carted  away. 

Cotton -picking  is  light  labour,  but  very 
tedious,  and  requiring  more  skill  and  care 
than  might  be  supposed.  Careless  picking 
is  very  rainoua,  and  often  results  in  great 
losses,  and  it  is  hard  to  impress  the  light- 
hearted,  happy-go-lucky  negro  with  the 
importance  of  bis  labour.  The  cotton  falls 
out  on  the  ground  and  is  lost,  or  its  delicate 
purity  is  soiled  with  earth  and  dead  frag- 
ments, or  stained  with  its  own  juice.  The 
rate  of  pay  for  the  cotton-picking  season 
ranees  from  45  to  50  cents  per  hundred- 
weight of  seed-cotton,  and  the  daily  amount 
picked  by  the  black  worker,  who  has  no 
intention  whatever  of  hurrying  himself  or 
of  being  hurried,  is  about  100  lbs.  a  day. 
\  skilled  and  industrious  labourer  can  pick 
nearly  twice  as  much  in  the  time,  however, 
and  it  has  been  frequently  said — perhaps  not 
quite  justly — that  the  production  of  cotton 
in  the  Southern  States  is  only  limited  by 
the  Amount  that  can  be  gathered. 

Of  a  truth  there  seems  no  end  to  the 
productiveness  of  the  wonderful  soil  of  the 
South,  at  least  as  far  as  cotton  is  concerned. 
In  the  great  cotton  belt  of  America,  which 


is  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  37th  parallel 
of  latitude,  and  on  the  south  only  by  the 
sea,  is  grown  sixty  per  cent,  of  all  the  cotton 
used  in  all  the  world,  and  yet  it  is  maintained 
that  this  colossal  industry,  which  employs 
over  seven  millions  of  people,  could  be  in- 
creased eight  times  over,  if  required,  with- 
out even  enlarging  its  boundaries,  for  the 
cotton  will  thrive  on  all  kinds  of  soil  pro- 
vided only  the  proper  temperature,  and^ 
even  more  important — the  proper  humidity, 
be  supphed. 

And  when  the  crops  have  all  been 
garnered,  and  the  first  breath  ot  winter  has 
stricken  the  plants  and  dashed  the  fine 
yellow  blossoms,  there  remains  a  great  mass 
of  white  cotton  fibre,  embedded  in  which  are 
the  hard,  dark  seeds,  which  have  all  to  be  re- 
moved before  the  cotton  is  fit  for  the  market 
This  seed-removing  process  is  therefore  of 
great  importance.  In  by-gone  days,  and 
up  to  a  hundred  years  ago,  every  scrap  of 
fibre  had  to  be  picked  over  by  hand,  by  the 
slaves,  a  work  of  extreme  tediousness,  since 
it  took  a  day  to  pick  only  a  pound  or  so. 
But  in  the  year  1793,  one  Eli  Whitney, 
whose  name  is  rightly  held  in  reverence  in 
the  South,  invented  the  "saw-gin,"  by 
means  of  which  the  process  of  cleaning 
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e  rapid 


was  at  onoe  rendered  infinitely  i 
and  effectual. 

Whitney's    saw-gin    is  composed   of    a 
"hopper,"  one  side  of  which  is  made  of 
strong  parallel  wires  placed  ao  close  to- 
gether that  no  seeds  can  work  their  way 
through.     The  cotton  fibre  is  dragged  be- 
tween the  wires  by  means  of  revolving  cir- 
cular saws,  and  the  seeds  being  thus  separ- 
ated     from 
the     mass 
tall    down 
and    collect 
at   the  bot- 
tom of   the 
machine. 
This  gin  was 
originally 
in  vented  for 
cleaning  one 
variety  only 
of  American 
cotton; 
other  kinds 
pass- 


rollers  re- 
volving in 
ojpposi  t  e 
directions. 
Modern  ma- 
chinery has 
made  great 
strides  in 
later  days, 
but  the  pnn- 
ciple  of  the 
old  inven- 
tion yet  re- 
mains, and 
the  "cotton 
gin"  is  an 
all -essential 
feature  of 
the  South- 
ern planta-  cotton- 
tion, 

In  former  and  less  enlightened  days,  be- 
fore machinery  bad  opened  up  a  thousand 
poBsibihties  till  then  undreamed  of,  a 
problem  which  used  to  vex  the  souls  of 
thrifty  cotton  planters  was  the  disposing  of 
the  waste  seeds  which  the  gins  separated 
from  the  fibre.  After  suflicient  seed  for 
the  next  year's  sowing  had  been  reserved, 
there  still  remained  huge,  untidy,  and  ever- 
increasing  heaps  of  useless  rubbish,  dis- 
figuring the  property  and  almost  impossible 


to  destroy.     To  empty  the   surplus  seeJ 
into  the  rivers,  as  some  did,  was  soon  found 
to  be  bad  pohcy ;  to  bum  it  was  extesd- 
ingly  difiBcuit  and  sometimes   dangerous. 
But  as  years  went  by  it  began  gradually  to 
dawn  upon  the  Southern  planters  that  ihere 
was  perhaps  a  marketable  value  in  what 
they  formerly  so  much  despised,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  surplus  seed  is  most  profit- 
ably pressed 
for      oil, 
which     i^ 
used    for 
soap-mak- 
i  D  g,      ot 
mixed    into 


stalks  noT 
are  e  m- 
ployed  for 
thatching 
and  basket- 
making,  and 
tfaus  every 
scrap  of  this 
DQOSt  won- 
derful plsDl 
is  turned 
to  praciica. 
account. 

W  h  ai 
happens  tu 
the  cotton 
from  the 
time    when. 

Eocked  ii^ 
uge  balef. 
it  is  hydrau- 
lically  ram- 
med down 
into  the 
holds  of  the 

vessels  thai 

■icKiHo  bear  ii  across 

the  Atlantic, 
to  the  day  when,  perchance,  it  again  crosses 
the  water,  this  time  as  the  finished  articlt^ 
to  clothe  the  backs  of  millions  beyond  seas. 
is  too  vast  a  matter  to  be  touched  on  here, 
and  perhaps  may  form  the  subject  o( 
another  paper  later  on.  How  it  came  about 
that  England,  among  all  the  nations,  tint 
gained  her  supremacy  in  cotton  manutaf- 
ture  is  a  matter  of  history ;  how  she  must 
work  to  maintain  this  supremacy  is  a 
subject  for  our  financiers  and  politicians. 
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NDEED  we, 
in  the  earlier 
days  of  the 
Movement, 
cared  so  little 
for  externals 
that  Newman 

r^  / K71 '^^'^^V^W^  ^     would     not 

irvy^l        "^MiSF  ^^y^  candles 

J\  jftn^M§k^  ^SB^  upon      the 

\u^  '  ^B£.  .JllK.  •!     Communion 

Table    at   St. 
Mary's.       As 
of  course  you 
iaiiJ|»"^t'  vJ^^M^Bi         know, 'Henry 
\Hm^      ^l^ff^         oi    Exeter' 
\i^  ^^^  (Bishop 

Phillpotts) 
throughout  his  life  vetoed  in  his  diocese 
the  slightest  deviation  from  an  almost 
Calvinistic  simplicity." 

I  had  known  or  known  of  Dr.  Pusey, 
as  a  family  acquaintance,  all  my  life ;   by 
his  courteous  invitation  I  called  upon  him 
at  his  house  in  Christchurch,  shortly  be- 
fore he   died   in   1882.     The  words    just 
quoted  were  those  with  which  he  brought 
towards    a  close   a  long  conversation   he 
gave  me  on  the  relations  between  the  first 
rise  of  Oxford  Anglicanism,  as  a  spiritual 
cult,  and  its   latest  developments  in  the 
ceremonies     and     costumes     constituting 
rituahsm.     The  business  that  took  me   to 
Dr.  Pusey  at  Oxford,  brought  me  also  about 
the  same  time  to  Cardinal  Newman  at  the 
Edgbaston  Oratory,  Birmingham.     A  pro- 
longed interview  with  the  two  men  in  such 
quick    succession    could  not    but    deeply 
impress  one  with  the  contrast  they  pre- 
sented to  each  other.    In  one  noticeable 
point  they  were  alike.      Notwithstanding 
the  air  of   asceticism,  the  pallor,  and,  as 
regards  physiognomy,  the  attenuation  which 
were  common  to  each,  the  social  bearing  of 
both  was  less  that  of  a  priest,  Anglican  or 
Roman,  than  of   an  Oxford  don.     Pusey, 
then  comparatively  little  shrunken  by  age, 
did  Dot  seem   to  differ  much    from    the 
figure  so  familiar  to  me  in  my  own  under- 
graduate days,  thirty  years  earlier.     That 
had  been  the  time  when  it  was  still  easy 
to  understand  why  Newman  used  to  speak 


of  him  as  "  the  Great "  ;  for  in  those  days 
the  canonical  surplice,  as  he  strode  from 
his  house  in  "  Tom  Quad,"  could  not 
conceal  the  form,  originally  developed  by 
athletic  exercise,  of  the  English  gentleman, 
born  of  a  long  line  of  squires  and  peers, 
and  modestly  proud  of  his  ancestry.  New- 
man indeed  had  also  been  a  tolerably  good 
rider  in  his  time,  different  though  from 
that  of  Pusey's  was  his  earlier  environment. 
In  1882,  when  I  saw  him,  the  animating 
and  sustaining  power  within  the  Cardinal's 
somewhat  shnvelled  form  was  manifestly 
intellectual  and  spiritual ;  there  were 
no  remains  whatever  or  suggestions,  as 
in  Pusey's  case,  of  past  robustness  and 
physical  activity.  I  ventured  to  quote  to 
Newman  Pusey's  recent  words  already 
given;  he  received  them  with  a  silent 
assent  and  turned  the  conversation  by 
inquiring  as  to  certain  relatives  of  mine, 
chiefly  of  the  Barter  family  and  name,  one 
of  whom  had  been  his  intimate  friend  and 
disciple  in  the  old  Oriel  days. 

Before  giving  further  reminiscences  of 
the  two  famous  ecclesiastics  already  men- 
tioned, or  of  those  connected  with  them, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  attempt  a  definition  of 
the  historic  enterprise,  in  Church  and  State, 
with  which  they  identified  themselves. 
The  Oxford  Movement,  then,  in  the  thirties 
and  forties  of  the  nineteenth  century,  may, 
I  suppose,  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  men 
of  great  intellectual,  moral,  and,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  spiritual  attainment.  It  was  a 
grand  and  imposing  conception,  sprung 
upon  an  age,  to  which  such  a  notion  had 
become  strange.  For  the  old  High  Church- 
man, presently  to  be  referred  to  in  more 
detail,  seemed  imperfectly  to  realise  what 
he  professedly  held.  The  earnest  sort  were 
for  the  most  part  evangelical.  The  Oxford 
idea  of  the  last  century's  first  half  was 
an  imposing  one,  full  of  humbling  awe  to 
some  and  of  exaltation  to  others.  That 
idea  was  the  presence  and  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  not,  like  the  wind,  "  blow- 
ing where  it  listeth,"  but  communicat- 
ing itself  by  ceremonial  channels.  It  per- 
vaded a  vast  spiritual  edifice,  consisting  of 
a  multitude  of  individuals, — but  all  capable 
of  being  identified  as  members  of  the  whole 
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Btrncture.  This' 
tion  that  all  Bishops  were  direct  descend- 
ants of  the  Apostles,  from  whom  they  had 
indeed  received,  in  unbroken  succession, 
at  the  moment  of  their  consecration,  the 
special  gift  of  the  Spirit.  That  possession 
enabled  them,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
to  commnnicate  full  power  to  other  Bishops, 
as  well  as  a  liraited  power  to  subordinate 
priests  and  deacons,  who  were  thus  endowed 
with  the  prerogative  of  passing  oo  the 
Spirit  by  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
Doubts  indeed  existed  as  to  what  was 
essential  to  a  valid  administration  of  Bap- 
tism. But,  granting  the  administration  of 
the  rite  to  have  been 
effective,  every  baptised 
person  was  a  partaker  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  early  high  churcb- 
manship,  being  to  the 
superficial  observer  a, 
mode  of  orthodox  con- 
servatism, wore  social 
aspects  and  produced 
types  of  personal  charac- 
ter of  which  the  present 
writer  chanced  to  see  a 
good  deal  before  he  was 
of  an  age  to  have  much 
insight  into  the  issues  oF 
the  Oxford  Movement. 
I  used,  in  my  childhood, 
to  hear  extracts  from  a 
really  pretty  family  auto- 
biographical poem  called 
'■TheCornworthiad."  Its 
authors  were  the  three 
brothers,  my  father's  first 
cousins,  in  whose  houses  '"^^-  "■ 

some  of  my  earliest  and 
happiest  days  were  passed.  The  eldest  of 
these,  the  Rev.  Charles  Barter,  rector  of 
Sarsden,  near  Oxford,  gave  me  a  home 
beneath  bis  roof  during  my  undergraduate 
years.  Another  brother,  as  Warden  of 
Winchester,  ei^ually  famous  for  his  Angli- 
can zeal  and  his  physical  strength,  has  left 
behind  him  a  name,  still  often  used  in  con- 
nexion with  Wykehamist  cricket.  This 
was  the  Anak  of  ecclcsiasticism,  concern- 
ing whose  physical  prowess  anecdotes, 
apparently  almost  incredible,  are  yet  cur- 
rent. That  the  most  characteristic,  pro- 
Imbly  the  best  known,  of  these  is  free  from 
intrinsic  improbability  I  received  some 
time  ago  a  noticeable  proof.  The  late 
Frederick  Burnaby,  who  rode  to  Khiva  and 
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who  perished  in  the  Egyptian  wars  of  lv>b6. 
once  took  up  under  his  arm,  then  held  out, 
and  finally  running  at  the  double  carried 
round  the  barrack -yard  of  the  Blues,  which 
he  was  then  commanding,  a  small  pony, 
afterwards  lifting  it  over  a  step  and  deposit- 
ing it  in  the  stall   Warden  Barter's  feat  was 
performed  during  a  coach  journey  betireeQ 
Oxford  and  his  Devonshire  home.     One  o( 
the  outside  passengers  near  him,  a  black- 
smith, had  been  talking  blasphemous  pro- 
fanities  in    a    particularly   offensive  way. 
Having  borne  it  for  some  time  in  sUenct, 
Barter  at  last  said,  "  If  you    continue  in 
that  strain  I  shall  remove  you  from  this 
coach."  The  man's  reply 
was    to    aggravate    iiis 
offence.   The  blasphemer 
was   forthwith  lifted  up 
from    his  seat  and  held 
out  dangling  in  mid  air 
by  an  arm  that  seemed 
of       any 


for  pardon.  The  black- 
smith having  been  taughl 
his  lesson,  was  restored 
to  the  vehicle  and,  od  a 
promise  of  am  end  me  di. 
allowed  to  continue  hi? 
journey. 

These  Barter  brothers 
were  at  their  respective 
Oxford  colleges  while 
John  Wilson  was  at 
Magdalen.  With  bim 
they  formed  the  pioneers 
of  Oxford  athleticism. 
iiAKTER  being  each  of  them  fam- 

ous for  running,  leaping. 
and  hurling  weights  long  before  inter- 
university  games,  even  cricket-match  or 
boat-race,  were  thought  of.  All  belonging 
to  the  pre -ritualistic,  high  church  school, 
Ihey  were  in  the  same  degree  the  champions 
of  muscular  Christianity,  the  best  part  of 
half  a  century  in  advance  of  that  cult's 
celebration  by  Charles  Kingsley  in  Tl'wi- 
tvard  Ho  I  These  accomphshments  bad 
been  learnt  at  home,  not  acquired  at 
college.  The  father  of  this  remarkable 
trio,  a  Devonshire  clergyman,  being  also  a 
squire — a  "squarson,"  in  Sydney  Smith's 
phrase— was  rector  of  Comworthy,  new 
Totnes.  Like  some  other  devoted  parish 
priests  of  those  days,  Mr.  Barter  kept  a 
private   pack  of   hounds,    which    showed 
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excellent  sport  equally  with  hare  and  fox. 
The  poem  already  mentioned  ("  The  Com- 
worthiad")  commemorated  the  family 
group  in  such  lines  as  these: — 

'*  But  say  who  dare  in  lofty  verse 
The  merits  of  that  house  rehearse? 
Their  father  often  to  their  praise 
Thns  much  in  merry  humour  says, 
Out  of  their  reach  they  will  not  rob; 
Their  names  are  Charles  and  Will  and  Bob. 
The  eldest  at  his  father's  side 
In  early  youth  was  taught  to  ride. 
The  others  though  obliged  to  run 
No  whit  the  less  enjoyed  the  fun. 
Next  did  the  tyrant  pedagogue 
On  Lomond's  banks  their  persons  flog. 
Whence  leaving  now  the  school  at  night 
The  first  to  Balliol  takes  his  flight. 
The  second,  joyful  as  he  rises, 
Visits  the  Thames  before  the  Isis, 
And  still  to  memory  recalls. 
Old  Westminster,  thy  sacred  walls. 
The  youngest,  under  Wykeham's  sway, 
Was  duly  flogged  three  times  a  day. 
Until  surprising  all  beholders, 
By  leaping  over  ten  boys'  shoulders, 
He  gained  New  College  at  a  bound, 
And  there  his  well-earned  freedom  found. 

•  •  a  .  •  • 

And  deep  in  lore  of  Greece  and  Rome 
They  sought  for  jollity  at  home." 

All  the  three  were  bold  riders.  The 
eldest  added  to  high  courage  great  skill,  and 
was  almost  as  good  across  country  as  was 
his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Langston,  sometime 
member  for  Oxford  town,  and  accounted 
the  best  timber- jumper  of  his  time. 

Long  after  his  early  manhood,  and  when 
even  his  middle  age  had  gone  by,  Charles 
Barter  could  never  resist  a  little  piece  of 
quiet  steeple-chasing.  One  of  the  recent 
Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  then  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  Samuel  Wilberforce,  were  stay- 
ing at  the  same  time  as  myself  at  Sarsden. 
Some  particularly  precious  and,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  quite  super-excellent  bottles  of 
Bordeaux  vintage  had  been  produced  in 
honour  of  the  occasion  at  dinner  over-night. 
The  Earl,  a  great  connoisseur,  after  critically 
sipping  a  few  drops,  slowly  remarked, 
"This,  Barter,  is  the  best  second-class 
claret  I  ever  tasted."  The  next  morning 
the  Bishop,  who  was  on  a  diocesan  visita- 
tion, found  himself  due  at  a  place  several 
miles  distant.  Time  pressed.  The  rectory 
garden  was  bounded  by  a  little  fence,  leading 
mto  what  is  known  as  a  fair  hunting 
country.  "By  taking  that.-short'  cut,"  said 
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our  host,  "  we  shall  save  so  much  time  as 
to  be  punctual  after  all."  We  therefore 
all  of  us  put  our  horses  at  the  little  barrier, 
the  rector  giving  us  a  friendly  lead.  Then 
came  the  prelate  and  a  domestic  chaplain 
or  two,  the  village  curate  and  myself  bring- 
ing up  the  rear.  Dr.  Wilberforce's  seat  on 
horseback  was  then  loose,  recalHng  to  those 
who  could  remember  it  that  of  Sir  Eofoert 
Peel.  On  that  occasion,  however,  there 
occurred  to  him  no  mishap,  prophetic  of 
the  fatal  fall  from  his  saddle,  some  time 
afterwards,  on  the  Surrey  Downs.  We 
reached  our  destination  safely.  Dr.  Wil- 
berforce, as  a  preacher,  never  showed  his 
peculiar  gifts  of  sympathetic  rhetoric  and 
animating  narrative  better  than  on  the 
simplest  occasions.  A  sermon  I  heard  him 
preach  at  this  time  in  a  village  workhouse 
was  singularly  full  of  felicity  and  feeling. 
Every  sentiment  expressed  produced  the 
e£fect  desired.  Not  a  word  was  wasted,  or 
could  have  been  improved  upon.  In  the 
drawing-room  the  same  evening  he  showed 
a  simple  and  kindly  humour,  reminding 
one  of  Sidney  Smith.  "Bishop,"  said  a 
httle  girl,  nestling  up  to  him,  "  why  do 
they  all  call  you  *  Soapy  Sam '  ?  "  "  Be- 
cause, my  dear  "  (patting  her  head),  "  I  am 
always  getting  into  hot  water  and  always 
come  out  with  my  hands  clean."  Pereant, 
qui  ante  nos  nostra  diccerint.  After  all  these 
years  I  can  scarcely  hope  this  has  not 
found  its  way  into  print  before.  As,  how- 
ever, the  present  writer  heard  it,  so  he 
gives  it. 

The  Barter  whose  portrait  is  now  en- 
graved in  these  pages,  he  of  Balliol  and 
Sarsden,  the  special  friend  of  his  diocesan, 
Samuel  Wilberforce,  was  of  shorter  stature 
than  either  of  his  two  brothers.  His 
fondness  for  horses  was  common,  not  only 
to  his  family,  but  to  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
set  to  which  he  belonged.  The  twentieth- 
century  rituahsm  is  generally  Kadical, 
often  Socialistic  on  its  political  side.  The 
nineteenth-century  high  churchism  began 
by  being  more  intensely  Tory  than  Dis- 
raeh's  Young  Englandism.  One  of  Keble's 
curates  was  moved  to  tears  on  hearing  that 
Peel's  Free  Trade  measures,  which  placed 
food  in  the  peasant's  mouth,  would  compel 
the  great  landlord  of  the  district,  a  high- 
minded,  if  aristocratic.  Christian,  to  put 
down  one  of  his  carriage  horses.  The 
transcendental  idea  of  the  gentleman,  v^hich 
was  the  basis  of  the  old-fashioned  Toryism, 
also  lay  at  the  root  of  the  early  Anglicanism, 
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and  caused  B.  H.  Froude  to  be  the  most 
reactioiiary  Tory  of  bis  time.     "  Fancy," 
he  exolaitned,  d  propos  of  one  of  the  new 
M.F.B  after  1632,  "  a  gentleman  not  know- 
ing Greek."    The  second  brother  of   the 
remarkable  family  now  mentioned  was  a 
fellow    of    Oriel  together  with    the   most 
famous  leaders  of  tlie  Oxford  Movement, 
Their  ideas  of  Church  and  State  were  also 
his.      His  love  of,  and  skill  with,  horses 
was  lai^ely  shared  hy  them.    The  notion 
of  Newman  in  bis  Oriel  days  being  wholly 
given  over  to  a  sort  of   monastic  rule  is 
entirely  false.      He  and  Bichard   Hurrell 
Froude  did  indeed,  at   least  for  a    time, 
Bucoeed  in  expelling  the 
after-dinner  port  from  the 
Oriel  commou-room.  But 
the  "Oriel  tea-pot"  is  a 
myth.     So  is   the  story 
that    the    Oriel    man  of 
those  days,  when  dining 
out,   was  asked    by    the 
waiter  behind  bis  chair, 
"  which    tea    he    would 
take,   black    or   green  7  " 
That,  if  true,  wo5d  have 
only  marked  the  reaction 
from    tbe    Oriel    of    an 
earlier  and  semi-civilised 
epoch.  Like  other  founda- 
tions,  that    college    bad 
gone    through    its    dark 
ages.      Before    the    pro- 
Tostship  of  Copleetone,  a 
courtly  scholar  of  tbe  old 
style,  who  became  Bishop 
of  LlandafT,  Oriel  enjoyed 
no  reputation,  either  for 
the  culture  of  its  fellows,  ''*^'  ""oao"  ' 

or  the  intelligence  and 
bearing  of  its  undergraduates.  Coplestone's 
accomplishments  and  admiuistratiOD  mEtde 
it,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  a  centre  of 
Oxford,  and  even  English,  intellect.  Then 
it  was  that  it  used  to  be  reverentially 
whispered  that  "  the  Oriel  common-room 
was  like  heaven."  A  generation  or  two 
earlier,  the  occupants  of  that  common- 
room  were  men,  mostly,  if  not  all  of  them, 
in  orders,  who  had  dined  at  the  high  table 
in  hall  as  early  as  four  or  five,  who  then 
went  up-stairs  for  tbeir  pipes  and  ale  till 
six  or  seven,  and  then  returned  to  more 
tobacco,  to  the  accompaniment  of  brandy- 
and-water. . 

In  my  undergraduate  days  the  regenerated 
and  intellectual  Oriel  of  the  Coplestonian 


era  did  not  seem  to  have  departed  into  the 
region  of  very  ancient  history.     The  low 
church  Edward  Hawkins,  who  hod  owed 
his  provostship  to  John  Henry  Newnsan'a 
vote  for  bim  as  against  Eeble,  still  pervaded 
the  High   Street,  always  in  bis  cap  and 
gown,  generally    carrying    with    him    an 
overgrown    family    umbrella.      The    most 
picturesque  survivor  of  the  old  Oriel  set 
was  the  then  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  J.  W. 
Burgon,    who    died   Bean   of    Chichester. 
"  If,"  he  once  remarked  to  me,  "  Anglican- 
ism  was  our  foible,  horsemanship   might 
certainly  be  called  our  forte.     Your   own 
kinsman,  W.  B.  Barter,  in  the  excellence 
of  his  turn-out,  yielded  lo 
no  sporting  noble,  riding 
out    of     the    Canterburj- 
gate  to  a   meet    of   the 
Bicester     or      Heythrop 
hounds."         If      Hurrell 
Froude  and  Newman  had 
not    been,    like     Barter, 
brought  up  in  the  saddle, 
they  were    both    experi- 
enced and  skilful  riders. 
One  day,  on  the  occasion 
of  an  expedition  to  Blen- 
heim, Burgon    indicated 
to  me   the  exact  line  of 
country  which,  in  a  point- 
to-point   match,   he   had 
himself  seen  Froude  and 
Newman    take,    roughly 
^leaking,     between    the 
Blenheim  Park  gates  and 
a  windmill  or  some  other 
spot,    in    the    neighbonr- 
ing  village  of  Churchill. 
WBBT  BsooTT  OxCord,     in     ttie     nine- 

teenth century's  secaod 
half,  still  remaaned  more  or  leas  of  a 
cloister.  The  married  fellow  and  tutor 
was  only  beginning  to  be  known.  His 
children  were  not  yet  old  enough  to  take 
the  air  with  their  nursemaids  in  perambu- 
lators through  the  parks.  It  was  therefore 
easier  than  it  wotDd  be  to-day  to  realise 
the  visions  called  up  by  Burgon's  most 
interesting  talk.  One  could  easily  fancy 
one  actually  witnessed  the  strong  presence 
of  Whately,  afterwards  Archbi3b<^  of 
Dublin,  then  of  Oriel  or  St.  Alban's  Hall, 
taking  his  string  of  dogs  for  a  walk  rounil 
Cbristcburch  meadows,  carrying  eeveraJ 
balls  as  playthings  for  them,  and,  when 
they  reached  tbe  Cherwell,  calling  a  bait, 
putting  them  through  a  series  of   bttle 
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performances,  and  lecturing  them,  as  if  long  held  the  Bectory  of  Burghctere  and 
they  too  were  frolicBome  undei^nwIuateB.  Highclere.  Exemplary  as  a  parish  priest, 
Since  the  days  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  he  published  in  1851  a  large  volume  of 
Whately  must  have  been  the  heaviest  essays,  or  rather  pamphlets,  whose  charao- 
feeder  possessed  by  the  University ;  he  ate  ter  may  be  inferred  from  some  of  their 
so  quickly,  as  well  as  so  largely,  that  mince-  titles : — "  In  Defence  of  the  Christian 
meat,  or  some  easily  swallowed  viands  of  Sabbath ;  the  Church,  her  Priesthood  and 
that  sort,  were  specially  provided  when  it  her  Sacraments,"  "  Lord  Morpeth's  Be- 
was  known  he  was  going  to  dine.  "  It  is  marks  on  the  Tracts  for  the  'Ames  Con- 
for  the  principal  (of  St.  Alban's  Hall),  sir,"  sidered,"  "On  the  Exeter  Hall  Agitation," 
the  servant  observed  to  the  helper,  when  "  The  English  Church  not  in  Schism," 
the  plate-  was  " The  Gainsaying  of 
brought  round ;  and  Core,"  "  A  Solemn 
the  portion  had  to  be  Warning  to  those 
repeated.  Newman  who  pervert  the 
was  not  only  at  one  Doctrine  of  Special 
time  Wbately's  Grace."  The  preface 
second-in-command  to  these  discourses 
at  St.  Alban's  Hall,  contains  words  jnsti- 
he  remained  for  fying,  it  would  seem, 
years  his  most  ioti-  what  has  been  said 
mate  friend,  almost  here  about  the  old 
indeed  till  the  day  high  churchmen — 
came  when  they  "I. have  written  the 
spoke  to  each  other  following  tracts  dur- 
for  the  last  time,  nor  ing  the  most  mo- 
ever  again  inter-  mentoua  period  of 
changed  words  dur-  the  English  Church. 
ing  the  seven  years  I  am  a  country 
that  they  so  often  clergyman,  totally 
passed  each  other  in  unconnected  with 
the  street.  Newman  any  party  of  that 
greatly  admired  Church,  and  there- 
Coplestone'a  prelec-  fore  wholly  unsup- 
tions,  delivered  in  ported  by  any  por- 
the  Chair  of  Poetry  ;  tion  of  the  religious 
he  read  them  with  ^  press  of  the  country." 
his  favourite  pupils  /  '^ ^  /  /  -^^  those  who  knew 
again  and  again,  Uff-^A^  '/C^^  'Cc^i'CfC^  (/^-^  Ati^  \io'^  intimately,  the 
pleasantly  pointing  J^  '  //  present  writer  has 
out  where  the  Latin-  e.y'Ci^  >  v  ^^°  ^^^  'Ca%.t,  in  all 
ity  was  Coplestonian,  3^/f  «^^  ecclesiastical  mat- 
rather  than  Cicero-  /^  l/L  ^^  ^  ters,  the  theory  and 
nian.  In  the  same  practice  of  the  Bev. 
way,  d  propos  of  Whately's  logic,  he  con-  W.  B.  Barter  of  Oriel  and  the  Eev.  George 


gratulated  its  author  on  having  written  a 
most  interesting  book,  and  one  in  which 
there  was  no  logic. 

Barter  of  Oriel  not  only  accompanied 
the  earliest  Tractarians  in  their  rides,  he 
was  also  himself  a  contributor  to  the  Tracts 
for  the  Timei  as  well  as,  independently 
of  this,  a  most  voluminous  writer.  A  great 
friend  of  the  Lord  Carnarvon  who,  in 
reference  to  the  Grey  Eeform  Bill,  said 
that  every  man  who  voted  for  it  "must 


S.  Escott  were  identical.  The  latter  of  these 
two,  my  uncle,  died,  I  suppose,  a  generation 
ago,  and  was  known  to  me  from  my  infancy. 
How  far  the  high  churcbmanship  of  these 
implied  the  doctrines  which  ritualism 
it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  What 
I  know,  as  a  fact,  is  that  the  decorative 
externals  of  neo- Anglican  ism  were  as 
foreign  to  these  representative  Anglo- 
CatholicB  as  they  were  to  Newman  and 
Pusey  themselves,  at  the  time  when  the 


have  a  traitor's  heart  in  his  body  and  a     former  became  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's, — a  fact 
fool's  head  on  his  shoulders,"  Mr.  Barter     for  which,  at  the  outset  of  these  remarks. 
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1(1  Satttuleri,  (mford 


Dr.  Pasey's  authority  hae  been  cited  in 
the  exact  words  that  came  from  his  lips. 
Apart  from  the  spiritual  faiths,  of  which 
the  oeo-Anglican  ceremonial  is  said  to  be 
the  outward  and  visible  expression,  the 
chief  connecting  link  between  the  high 
churchmen  of  the  Oxford  Movement  and 
those  who  pose  as  their  successors  to-day 
is  of  a  social  character.  There  was,  as  has 
been  seen,  as  little  of  the  ritualist  as  of  the 
ascetic  in  tbe  representative  clerics  of  the 
old  school,  of  whom  I  have  been  able  to 
speak  here,  from  personal  or  family  know- 
ledge, and  from  the  facts  imparted  to  me  in 
many  conversations  by  Dr.  Buiii^on  and 
others  equally  trustworthy.  With  the 
conspicuous  exception  of  John  Keble,  the 
first  Oxford  Anglicans  moved  a  good  deal 
in  the  best  society  of  their  time.  The 
author  of  the  Christian  Year,  whose  private 
conversation  with  chosen  friends  was  said 
to  consist  of  brilliants  and  amethysts,  had 
nothing  of  tbe  man  of  the  world  about 
him.  In  general  company  he  signally 
lacked  readiness,  tact,  good  breeding  and 
that  politeness  which  St.  Paul  commended, 
and  which  has  been  defined  as  generosity 
in  smalt  things.  Some  of  his  followers 
made  a  point  of  cultivating  this  gaticherie 
and  angularity ;  it  became  a  mark  of 
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spirituality.  Oonceming  that  last  quality, 
one  of  the  old  Oxford  school,  mentioned  to 
me  by  Burgon,  by  a  nuively  caustic  and 
uncharitably  inaccurate  generalisation,  re- 
marked, "  I  wonder  how  it  is  that  all  those 
who,  in  after  life,  became  famous  for 
spirituality  of  character  were  in  tbeir  boy- 
hood most  extraordinary  liars."  The  social 
bluntneSB  of  the  early  Anglican,  and  es- 
pecially the  Oriel,  school  scarcely  promoted 
the  agreeableness  of  some  of  its  members. 
Generally,  however,  they  appeared  in  many 
drawing-rooms  and  dining-rooms  where 
they  might  not  have  been  expected.  Lord 
Holland's  "pet  Atheist,"  Allen,  was  a 
special  friend  of  Blanco  White,  the  versatile 
theologian  who,  starting  from  the  darkest 
spot  of  Spanish  popery,  travelling  viA  the 
Church  of  England,  landed  himself  in 
Unitarianism,  but  found  lime  to  write  by 
tbe  way  that  sonnet  to  "Night,"  which 
ranks  with  the  very  finest  compositions  of 
its  kind  in  the  English  language.  The  art 
of  saying  clever  things  was  cultivated  in 
unbroken  succession  by  the  Oxford  high 
churchmen  from  Cardinal  Newman  to  the 
late  Canon  Liddon.  The  Dean  of  an 
ordinary  Oxford  college  is  a  subordinate 
officer,  chosen  from  the  fellows  to  keep 
order  within  the  college  walls.  The  Dean  of 
Christchurch  is  a  Cathedral  dignity  as  well 
as  the  heEid  of  the  most  famous  of  Oxford 
foundations.  Tyler  was  the  unpopular 
Dean  of  Oriel  in  Newman's  day ;  he  was 
charged  with  having  written  to  the  ^eat 
Dean  of  Christchurch,  Gaisford, "  Tbe  Dean 
of  Oriel  presents  hia  compliments  to  tbe 
Dean  of  Christchurch."  Commenting  on 
that  form  of  words,  Gaisford  was  said  to 
have  murmured,  "Alexander  the  Copper- 
smith to  Alexander  the  Great  sendeth  greet- 
ing." This  reminds  one  of  Liddon's  viot  to 
the  first  head  of  Keble  College,  The  then 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  Ismail  Pasha,  bad  sent 
his  son  Hassan  to  study  at  Oxford.  Dr. 
Talbot,  a  fine  scholar  but  a  bad  coachman, 
took  him  out  for  a  drive  and  upset  the 
vehicle  into  a  ditch,  insuring  a  great 
shaking  to  its  occupants.  A  few  days 
later,  Dr.  Talbot,  driving  by  himself,  met 
Liddon,  walking,  and  offered  him  a  lift. 
In  a  moment  came  the  witty  answer, 
"  Wilt  thou  slay  me  as  thou  didst  tbe 
Egyptian  yesterday?" 

The  men  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  now 
glanced  at,  have  been  called  tbe  great 
spiritualising  forces  in  tbe  first  half  of  tbe 
nineteenth  century.     They  may  have  been 
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so,  but  not  exactly  in  the  manner  tradi- 
tionally supposed.  The  one  evangelioal 
centre  in  Oxford  of  any  importance  during 
the  Tractarian  epoch  was  St.  Edmund's 
Hall,  then  presided  over  by  Hill,  a  good 
scholar  and,  in  intellectual  strength,  not 
inferior  to  Newman  or  Whately.  After 
Newman  had  disappointed  his  admirers  by 
getting  only  a  third  class  below  the  Hne, 
the  lowest  honour  possible,  he  attempted 
no  academic  rehabilitation  by  trying  for 
any  of  the  University  prizes.  Together 
with  Bowden,  however,  he  wrote  a  poem 
on  the  Bartholomew  Massacre  designed,  as 
in  the  preface  he  said,  to  show  Eome  in  its 
true  colours.  This  composition  was  hailed 
by  many  evangelicals  as  fulfilling  the  early 
promise  which  they  had  always  seen  in  the 
writer.  Independently  of  the  Calvinistic 
element  in  his  home  education,  Newman 
first  made  himself  a  spiritual  power  at 
Oxford  by  exactly  the  same  methods  as 
Wesley  pursued,  when  a  fellow  of  Lincoln. 
Newman's  election  to  an  Oriel  fellowship 
was  immediately  followed  by  Bible-classes 


and  prayer-meetings  after  the  pattern  of 
Wesley's.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  himself, 
it  was  as  an  evangelical  teacher,  not  as  a 
high  churchman,  that  this  remarkable  man 
equipped  some  of  his  best  disciples  for 
their  work.  Soon  after  his  secession  to 
Eome,  the  services  in  Tractarian  churches 
began  to  assume  the  ornamental  character 
which  has  since  been  called  ritualistic. 
George  Anthony,  Archdeacon  Denison, 
Hke  Barter  of  Cornworthy,  may  be  credited 
to  the  "squarson"  class.  Even  his  high 
churchism  long  confined  itself  to  an  intol- 
erance of  the  temporal  power's  interference 
in  spiritual  matters.  The  proceedings 
taken  against  him  and  their  practical 
failure  resulted  in  an  alliance  between 
himself  and  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Bryan 
King,  the  earliest  champion  of  the  pro- 
hibited vestments.  From  that  time  and 
that  incident  rather  than  from  the  Oxford 
Anglicans  in  the  thirties  and  forties  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  must  be  dated 
the  rise  of  the  ritualism  that  is  with  us 
to-day. 
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BY   F.   KLICKMANN 


INGE  the  English  lan- 
guage has  become  the 
general  medium  for 
commercial  transac- 
tions throughout  the 
globe,  it  is  difficult  for 
the  Englishman,  ac- 
customed to  find  his 
mother  -  tongue  suffice 
his  needs  in  the  world's  great  centres,  to 
realise  how  far-reaching  are  the  results  of 
Babel.  Were  he  asked  to  name  the  chief 
languages  of  the  world,  a  score  or  so  would 
possibly  exhaust  his  list.  Yet  the  Bible,  or 
some  portion  of  it,  has  been  translated  into 
over  400  languages,  while  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  considerably  over  1000  lan- 
guages in  which,  as  yet,  the  Scriptures  have 
never  spoken. 

At  the  present  time,  to  proceed  from  any 
one  spot  in  the  hinterland  of  Africa,  making 
it  a  centre  for  excursions  in  all  directions, 
every  ten  or  fifteen  miles  will  bring  one  to 
tribes  speaking  dialects  that  are  mutually 
unintelligible.    How  far  this  state  of  affairs 


hinders  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  can  only 
be  dimly  surmised. 

The  foremost  agency  which  is  grappling 
with  this  problem  is  the  Bible  Society, 
which  has  rightly  been  described  as  the 
world's  greatest  philological  institution.  Its 
historical  list  of  versions  includes  no  less 
than  370  different  languages,  a  large  pro- 
portion representing  tongues  which  had 
not  previously  been  reduced  to  written 
form. 

On  the  shelves  of  the  famous  Library  at 
the  Bible  House  are  10,000  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  in  over  400  different  languages. 
The  majority  of  these  volumes  are  the 
result  of  years  of  hardship,  drudgery  and 
peril.  The  difficulties  which  confront  the 
translator  are  many.  Not  only  has  he  to 
spend  toilsome  years  in  acquiring  the 
strange  speech,  but  in  many  instances  he 
goes  in  constant  danger  of  his  life  at  the 
hands  of  the  very  people  whom  he  is  seek- 
ing to  benefit.  A  striking  example  is  the 
case  of  Dr.  Morrison,  the  pioneer  Protestant 
missionary  to  China.     When  he  arrived  in 
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Canton  in  1807,  for  the  especial  purpose  of 
translating  the  Scriptures,  ho  had  to  work 
with  the  utmost  secrecy,  since  even  the 
best-known  foreign  merchants  were  allowed 
to  reside  in  Canton  (unaccompanied  by 
their  wives)  only  (or  one  half  of  the  year; 
the  other  half  they  had  to  live  in  the 
Portuguese  settlement  of  Macao,  while  the 
death-penalty  was  over  any  native  who 
assisted  a  foreigner  in  the  study  of  the 
language,  irorrlson  entered  Canton  in  a 
business  capacity,  and  became  translator  to 
the  East  India  Company,  who  provided 
him  with  a  hiding-place  where  he  could 
CEurry  on  the  Bible  translation.  This  was 
in  a  warehouse,  used  for  the  storage  of 
merchandise,  which  was  hchted  by  small 
390 


windows  in  the 
roof,  A  low  tun- 
nel, through  which 
a  man  oould  creep, 
was  constructed  of 
boxes  and  bales 
from  the  door,  for 
about  haJf  the 
length  of  the  build 
tug,  then  up  to  the 
roof  and  back  to 
the  gable,  then 
down  to  the  floor 
on  the  other  side, 
and  on  to  the  end 
of  the  ^all ;  in 
this  way  it  wan- 
dered on  and  on,  a 
perfect  maze,  (ill 
it  ended  in  a  cor- 
ner where  boxes 
were  built  up  so 
aa  to  form  a  shaft 
to  the  skylight. 
There  Morrison 
worked,  with  two 
Chinese  scholars 
whose  confidence 
he  had  gained, 
until  the  colossal 
taskbehadimder- 
taken  was  com- 
pleted. He  dared 
not  ask  the  natives 
to  his  house,  and 
so  great  was  tbeir 
dread  of  detection 
that  they  never 
came  to  a,s8ist  him 
nKLPERa  without     bringing 

arsenic  in  order  lo 
poison  themselves  should  they  be  discovered 
by  the  Mandarins.  The  preparation  of  this 
Chinese  Bible  cost  the  Society  £10,000. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "  the  difficulty 
of  translating  would  be  made  more  appareni 
to  the  raind  if  a  man  imagined  how  lie 
would  find  means  of  communicating  witii 
the  inhabitants  if  he  were  cast  upon  au 
island  inhabited  by  uncivilised  people.  Tlie 
first  thing  he  would  do  would  be  to  learn  the 
names  of  things  In  common  use.  In  this 
way  he  would  gradually  get  a  certain  num- 
ber of  words  which  he  would  very  carefully 
write  down.  Then  he  would  probably  find 
out  that  the  people,  as  in  certain  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  were  in  the  habit  of  hunting  for 
heads,  and  that  on  the  return  from  a  raid 
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they  exhibited  these  heads  as  a  proof  of 
their  prowess.     If  be  tried  to  teach  them 
better  things,  and  to  get  them  to  undeirstaDd 
the  blessings  of  peace,  he  would  discover 
that  they  had  no  word  to  represent  that 
idea;  the  only  word  that  would  in  anyway 
approach   the  meaning  of  peace  was  one 
denoting  a  truce  from  fighting.     He  would 
also  discoyer  that  these  people  were  very 
Buspioious,  and  that  they  would  think  he 
had  some  occult  design  upon   them.     It 
would   he  a  considerable  time  before  he 
could  allay  that  sus- 
picion.   He  would  try 
to  induce  an  attitude 
of   trust,    but    would 
find  that  they  had  no 
word  for  trust.    If  he 
tried  to  speak  to  them 
of  trust  in  a  Higher 
Being,  he  would  find 
that  they  had  no  word 
to  represent  the  idea 
of  God ;  as  they  did 
not  believe  in  Ood, 
they    had     no    word 
which  conveyed  the 
idea  of  the  Creator  to 
their  minds.  It  would 
probably    be    a    few 
years  before  any  word 
could    be    found    to 
represent     to     them 
what  the  Bible  meant 
by  faith."     In  short, 
it   is    impossible    to 
find  in  the  language 
of   a    savage    people 
any  words  to    repre- 
sent     the      cardinal       Mow  h 
ideas  of  the  Christian  bmhop 

religion.    These  have      i828-is83,  ot  tho  unitewiti 

to  be  taught,  and  it  is  "ho  translated  tto  New 

often    a    long    while 

before   the    teaching  can  he  successfully 

carried  out. 

One  great  difficulty  in  Bible  translation 
IS  the  rendering  into  another  tongue  of 
ideas  and  words  for  which  there  is  no 
equivalent.  When  translating  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  Eskimo  language,  the  mis- 
sionary  had  to  render  "  the  Lamb  of  God  " 
sa  "the  httle  Seal  of  God,"  since  sheep 
were  unknown  in  Labrador,  whereas  seals 
were  familiar  objects  to  the  natives.  In 
some  regions  the  sheep  are  entirely  black, 
bence  the  difficulty  in  translating  "white 
as  wool."    In  many  parts  of  the  world  fig- 


trees,  camels,  snow,  ice,  and  scores  of  other 
things  of  which  mention  is  constantly  made 
in  the  Bible,  are  totaUy  unknown.  In  Idzo, 
the  language  ot  the  delta  of  the  river  Niger, 
there  is  no  word  for  girl  or  sister. 

In  the  early  stages  of  his  work,  the  mis- 
sionary—and the  work  of  translating  the 
Scriptures  is  largely  carried  out  by  mis- 
sionaries— is  compelled  to  rely  to  some 
extent  on  native  assistance,  until  he  himself 
becomes  more  familiar  witJti  the  language. 

In  New  Britain  the  translator  was  seek- 
ing some  native  idiom 
to  convey  the  idea  of 


the  desired  phrase 
was,  "  I  would  rather 
speak  to  my  wife's 
mother  than  do  such 
and  such  a  thing." 

In  New  Guinea 
another  translator 
was  wrestling  with 
the  word  "  Love,"  and 
asked  his  native  as- 
sistant what  term  he 
would  use  to  express 
his  fondness  for  what- 
ever he  held  dearest 
on  earth.  The  native 
promptly  supplied  the 
missing  woril,  Later, 
the  missionary  was 
appalled  to  find  that 
the  word  be  had 
used  signified  to  the 
natives  "  a  liking  for 
putrid  meat."  In 
Barmud  British  Columbia  a 
''^'"'^  missionary       wanted 

>'  MiBsioii  to  Central  Afrit*,     his  catecbist  to  trans- 

:i)elament  Into  Swahlli,  l^fce     "  A      CrOWU      of 

glory  that  fadeth  not 
away."  This  was  done  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned,  but  ultimately  the  mis- 
sionary found  to  his  horror  that  it  had  been 
rendered, "  A  hat  that  never  wears  out  "  I 

Again,  confusion  can  easily  arise  from  the 
fact  that  a  phrase,  if  translated  literally,  will 
sometimes  convey  to  the  native  mind  a 
totally  different  meaning  from  the  one  in- 
tended. Dr.  William  Hooper  had  some 
carious  experiences  in  this  respect  while 
translating  the  Old  Testament  into  Hindi. 
In  Isaiah  xxxv.  15,  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  him  who  "shall  dwell  on  high,"  is  that 
be  "  sbaketb  his  hands  from  holding  bribes." 
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The  Hebrew  word  for  "  ehaketh  "  implies  a     Nott,  the  companion  of   John  Williams, 
jerking  of  the  hand  with  a  view  to  dashing     spent  twenty  years  in  Tahiti  in  order  to 


anything  in  it  to  the  ground.  Hence  the 
pasBage  was  rendered,  "  he  that,  if  a  bribe 
is  slipped  into  his  hand,  dashes  it  down." 
The  PanditB  who  were  reading  and  criticis- 
ing the  translation  said,  "  We  know  what 
you  mean  by  this,  but  most  people  would 
conclude  that  the  man  was  dissatisfied  with 


acquire  the  language,  and  another  twenty 
years  in  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
Tahitian.  The  recent  revision  of  the  MaU- 
gasi  Bible  took  over  ten  years  to  accomplish, 
A  missionary  devoted  twenty  years  to 
translating  the  New  Testament  into  Mata- 
The  first  600  copies  printed  were 


the  bribe  offered,  and  dashed  it   to  the     captured  by  rebel  Matabele  and  used   by 
groimd  in  disdain  in  order  to  secure  a  larger     the  braves  for  headgear. 


To-day  about  one   thousand   missionary' 
translators  and  native 

assistants  are  en- 
gaged in  different 
parts  of  the  globe, 
their  work  being 
supervised  by  the 
Bible  Society  and 
earned  on  mainly  at 
its  expense,  and  of 
these  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  the  sun 
never  rests  on  their 
labours.  So  long  as 
there  is  a  tribe  with- 
out the  Word  of  God 
in  a  language  tbey 
can  understand,  the 
Bible  Society  will 
endeavour  to  supply 
their  need,  and  so 
long  as  there  is  ac 
incomplete  or  a  ten- 
tative version,  no 
effort  must  be  spared 
to  render  it  as  perfeci 
as  possible. 
Among  the  manv 
'*  EiiMtiFiv    versions   being  dealt 

iBv.  ROBRBT  HoPFAT,  D.D.  {1795—1883}  witfa   at  the  present 

3.  Miwrtoraiiy  in  South  AWc*.  who  transUtod  the        moment     IB     the     re- 

whoio  Bibio  Into  Sodmuui  vision    of    the     Gree 

This  is  being 


one. 

When  the  translat- 
ors came  to  Joshua 
xxiii.  14,  "  Not  one 
thing  hath  failed  of 
all  the  good  things 
which  the  Lord  your 
God  spake  concern- 
ing you,"  the  Pandit 
said,  "Then  did 
Jehovah  speak  bad 
things  concerning 
them,  and  did  tbey 
fail  ? "  So,  after  a 
discussion,  the  trans- 
lators decided  to  put, 
"  Not  one  thing  hath 
failed  of  all  the  things 
which  Jehovah  your 
God  of  His  great 
goodness  spake  con- 
cerning you." 

Still  more  surpris- 
ing was  the  Pandit's 
comment  on  Gen. 
xlvi.  4,  "  Joseph  shall 
put  his  hand  upon 
thine  eyes,"  which 
obviously  implies 
closing  the  eyes  after 
death.  This  was  how 
Dr.  Hooper  and  his 
colleagues  rendered 
■■    '        Itir 

After  a  time  the  Pandit  relieved 
his  mind  thus :  "  I  can't  understand  this 
story  of  Joseph.  He  seems  such  a  good 
son,  and  his  father  so  fond  of  him.  How 
comes  it  then  that  they  have  a  stand-up 
fight,  and  Joseph,  being  the  stranger,  hits 
his  father  on  the  eye  so  hard  as  to  close 
it?"  There  was  no  help  for  it  but  to 
render  the  passage  simply  "Joseph  shall  working  with  a  typewriter  that  has  been 
conduct  thy  funeral  ceremonies."  fitted  up  with  the  Cree  syllabic  signs — truly 

That  the  work  of  translating  and  revising     a  strange  mingling  of  the  modem  and  the 
the  Scriptures  is  lengthy  and  tedious  is     primeval  1 
evidenced  by  the  following  cases.     Henry         But  when  the  books  are  completed  and 


it,  forgetting  that  the  Hindus  have  not  this     carried  out  by  Archdeacon  Mackay,  of  the 

— » —      kit .: —  iL.  Ti.„3.i  „.i:,.._ji     CM. 8.,  who  ha«  laboured  for  forty  years 

among  the  Cree  Indians  in  Saskatchewan. 
In  a  comer  of  the  Librarv  at  the  Bible 
House  be  is  now  devoting  the  whole  of  his 
time  to  the  important  task.  He  anticipates 
that  it  will  take  him  about  a  year  to  accom- 
plish the  revision.  An  interesting  feature 
with  this  is  the  fact  that  he  is 
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sent  out  to  the  nations  the 
toil  is  all  forgotten  in  the 
joy  of  finding  the  Seed 
springing  up  and  bearing 
fruit  in  the  most  unex- 
pected places.  Even  when 
the  people  cannot  read 
themselves,  the  Word  of 
God  read  to  them  in  their 
own  tongue  is  able  to  do 
its  own  work. 

The  early  Moravian  mis- 
sionaries to  Greenland  had 
laboured  on  for  years,  as 
it  seemed,  in  vain,  without 
winning  a  single  convert 
among  the  dull  -  witted 
Eskimo.  One  day  four 
natives  drew  near  to  watch 
a    missionary    who    was 
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He  became 


translating  the  Gospel. 
"  Tell  us  what  you  write," 
they  asked.  So  he  read 
aloud  the  account  of  the 
Agony  in  the  Garden.  As 
he  read,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  fell  on  his  hearers. 
They  covered  their  mouths 
with  their  hands  in  sign  of 
wonder,  and  one  man  cried 
out,  "  Tell  me  that  again, 
for  I  also  would  be  saved." 
the  first  Christian  Eskimo. 

Archdeacon  Mackay  recently  told  the 
writer  of  this  article  the  following  account 
of  the  conversion  of  a  whole  family  of 
Indians  through  the  reading  of  passages 
from  a  Cree  Testament.  "  Some  years  ago, 
while  in  charge  of  a  Mission  Station  on  the 
Chxurchill  Eiver,  about  three  hundred  miles 
north  of  Prince  Albert  on  the  Saskatchewan, 
I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  latter  place  in 
the  month  of  January.  After  I  had  accom- 
plished about  one-third  of  the  distance,  I 
happened  on  an  Indian  camp,  and  as  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  had  nearly  obliterated 
the  track,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  secure 
the  services  of  one  of  the  young  Indian 
men  to  walk  ahead  of  the  dogs  drawing  the 
sleigh.  The  last  two  hundred  miles  of  the 
journey  occupied  nine  days.  We  were 
always  thoroughly  wearied  when  we  camped 
each  night  in  the  snow.  Every  night  be- 
fore we  lay  down  to  rest  I  read  in  Cree  to 
Doy  companion  by  the  light  of  the  fire  a 
portion  from  a  New  Testament  which  I 
carried  in  my  pocket,  and  then  offered  a 
few  words  of  prayer.    When  we  reached 
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the  end  of  the  journey  I  paid  the  young 
man  for  his  services,  and  he  returned  to  his 
friends,  and  I  thought  no  more  about  the 
matter.  It  was  no  unusual  experience  in 
those  days. 

"  Next  winter  I  was  travelling  the  same 
road  again  with  another  young  Indian. 
Presently  we  fell  on  a  fresh  snowshoe 
track,  and  as  it  led  in  the  direction  in  which 
we  were  travelling  we  followed  the  track. 
After  walking  some  distance  we  saw  the 
blue  smoke  curling  upwards  from  a  wigwam 
near  some  tall  pines.  When  we  reached 
the  wigwam  I  took  off  my  snowshoes  and 
entered.  I  found  that  it  was  occupied  by 
the  parents  of  the  young  man  who  had 
accompanied  me  the  winter  before.  When 
I  shook  hands  with  them  the  woman  burst 
into  tears.  Knowing  the  ways  of  the 
Indians,  I  said  nothing,  but  quietly  sat 
down  and  waited.  The  man  smoked  his 
pipe  in  silence  for  some  time,  and  then  he 
spoke.  He  said,  *  I  have  waited  for  you 
here.  When  you  passed  last  winter  my 
son  accompanied  you.  He  is  no  longer 
with  us.  He  sleeps  over  there,'  pointing 
towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  leJae,  *  but 
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S.  JOHN  in.  16. 

Oir  is  mar  so  do  ghr&dhcdgh  Dia  an  domhan^  go 
dtug  8^  a  ^inghein  Meic  fein^  ionnns  gidh  be  chreideas 
ann,  nach  rachadh  s6  a  mughay  achd  go  xnbeith  an 
bheatha  shiorraidhe  aige. 

IRISH   (BOMAK  OHAKAOTKRS) 

Canys  felly  y  carodd  Duw  y  byd,  fel  y  rhoddodd 
efe  ei  unig-anedig  Fab»  fel  na  eboUer  pwy  bynnag 
a  gredo  ynddo  ef,  ond  caflbel  o  bono  fywyd  tragy* 
wyddoL 

WELSH 

Na^  koia  aDo  te  aroha  o  te  Atoa  Id  te  ao^  homai 
ana  e  ia  tana  Tamaiti  ko  tahi^  Ida  kahore  ai  e  mate 
te  tangata  e  whakapono  ana  Id  a  ia^  engan  Ida 
whiwbi  ai  Id  te  oranga  tonutanga. 

MAORI 

8iong-t^  chiong  tbk  si°  £  kik^  ho'  sg-kan;  sin 
i  &  Iftng  *m  861  tim-l&n,  oe  tit-ti6b  £ng  o&h;  I  tbiit 
se-kan  &n-ni 

OHINIESE  (AMOT):    ROMAN  CHARACTERS 

Kale,  omnsana  gwamwe  gwake  bwegutyo  mu  maso 
ga  bantu,  balabe  ebigambo  ebirungi  bye  mukola 
balioke  bagulumize  Eitamwe  ali  mu  gulu. — 

OANDA  (the  language  OF  UGANDA) 

«oV  ^^y  ^^  ^-  ^yf^  ^  ^^  «-j^  y^\j^  \Jy^  ^^ 

HINDUSTANI   (ARABIC   CHARACTERS) 


before  he  left  us  he  often  spoke  of  the  good 
words  that  he  heard  from  you  while  he  was 
travelling  with  you,  and  he  left  a  message 
for  you.  He  said,  "  Tell  the  Praying  Chief 
that  I  am  thankful  I  accompanied  him  last 
winter,  and  I  thank  him  for  the  good  words 
I  heard  from  him.  I  heard  of  One  who  can 
save  all  who  trust  in  Him,  and  I  am  trust- 
ing in  Him  to  save  me."  And  then,'  the 
old  man  proceeded,  '  he  told  me  and  his 
mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  to  try  to 
follow  Him,  and  this  is  what  I  have  waited 
here  for,  to  give  you  the  message  from  my 
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boy,  and  to  tell  you  that  we  all 
want  to  follow  Him.'  " 

The  following  literal  transla- 
tion of  a  letter  just  received  at 
the  Bible  House  speaks  for  itself. 
It  is  from  a  small  congregation 
of  native  Tibetan  Christians  in 
connexion  with  the  Moravian 
Mission  at  Leh,  a  town  in  Little 
Tibet,  11,500  feet  above  the  sea 
level : — 

"  The  object  of  our  writing  to 
those  friends  at  London  who 
are  furthering  rehgious  teaching 
(the  Bible  Society)  is  this.  Ac- 
cording to  Bishop  La  Trobe's 
letter  you  are  causing  the  Bible 
to  be  printed  in  different  lan- 
guages, in  order  to  spread  it 
everywhere.  So  you  have  also 
kindly  thought  of  the  people 
who  live  in  Tibet,  in  the  snow- 
covered  mountains  of  the 
Himalayas.  You  hsul  the 
Scriptures  translated  into  Tibe- 
tan and  then  printed  in  type. 
Here,  in  our  Ladakh  congrega- 
tion, all  the  old  ones,  as  well  as 
the  young  ones,  even  the  chil- 
dren, everybody  finds  it  now 
easy  to  read  and  clear  to  under- 
stand. Therefore  do  we  — 
Zacharia,  Shamuel  (the  writer 
of  the  letter),  Jonathan,  and  all 
the  other  of  our  little  Christian 
community  in  this  place,  all  old 
and  young  —  thank  you,  our 
friends  of  the  Bible  Societv, 
very  much.  Though  we  brethren 
here  are  weak  and  unlearned, 
our  missionaries  make  us  all, 
adults  and  children,  read  the 
Scriptures  continually,  and  by 
their  explaining  them  to  us 
clearly  we  get  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  them  more  fully  from  day 
to  day,  and  we  are  thankful  for  it. 

"  By  your  serving  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour  with  all  your  soul  and  mind,  you 
have  not  only  caused  us  unintelligent  ones 
great  joy,  but  we  also  wish  now  from  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts  to  serve  our  Lord  to 
our  best  ability. 

"  And  now,  you  brethren,  that  you  may 
always  be  able  to  serve  God,  may  strength 
and  wisdom,  a  pure  heart,  and  good  counsel 
be  given  to  you  by  our  Lord,  and  may  He 
bless  all  the  work  which  you  are  doing.  Amen. 


Problems  of  Bible  Translation 

"Whatever  may  come  upon  us  ID  thm  life.  Society  is  asking  for  special  donations  from 

be  it  joy  or  grief,  may  we  alt  be  able  to  Christian  people  a.11  over  the  world  in  order 

depart  this  life  unseparated  from  the  love  that   it   may    be    enabled    to    send    God's 

of  Cbrist,  which  passeth  all  knowledge.  Message  to  the  millions  of  people  who  yet 

"  Sent  from  Leh  the  13th  of  August  1903,  sit  in  darkness,  with  not  so  much  as  a  single 

by  line  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue. 

"  Old  Zacbabia,  If  all  who  possess  Bibles  of  their  own  would 

Shahuel  (the  writer  of  the  letterj,  give   according  to   their   ability,    the   sum 

Jonathan,  asked  for — 250,000  guineas— could  be  raised 

and  all  others,  young  and  old.'  over  and  over  again.     All  donations    sent 

to  the  Editor  of  The  Leisure  Hour  will  be 

lu  celebrating  its   Centenary  the  Bible  duly  acknowledged  in  these  pages. 


UNDER  THE  SPELL  OF  POETRY 


German   Municipal   Effort  and  the   Dresden 
"  Towns  "   Exhibition 


[  LOUIS   BLKIND,    M.D. 


Spend  no  money; ' 
shall  spend  i 
I  am  a 


j  ANY  years  before  Diocle- 
tian became  Roman  Em- 
peror, when,  in  fact,  he 
was  merely  the  humble 
centurion  Diocles,  a 
waiting- maid  on  one 
occasioD  said  to  him, 
"  Nothing  will  ever  be- 
)  of  you,  for  you 
"  to  which  he  replied,  "  I 
i  deal  of  money  when 
"  On  what  ?  "  queried 
his  critic,  somewhat  sarcastically.  "  On 
the  embellishment  of  cities,  which  represent 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  nation." 
And  Dioc!e3  kept  his  word,  for  all  over  the 
Empire  which  he  ruled  magnificent  build- 
ings sprang  up,  and  the  palace  which  he 
had  constructed  for  himself  at  Salona, 
though  now  a  ruin,  bears  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  grandeur  of  his  architectural 

What  Diocletian  did  many  centuries  ago 
has  been  done  by  others  in  more  modern 
times,  for  the  erection  of  large  and  im- 
posing buildings  specially  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  community  at  large  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  general  pro- 
gress, especially  during  the  last  sixty  or 
seventy  years.  This  remark  applies  more 
or  less  to  all  civilised  countries,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  safe  to  say  that  nowhere 
has  this  been  more  apparent  than  in 
Germany.  Some  of  the  moat  famous  of 
German  towns  rose  into  power  and  opu- 
lence in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries — that  is,  after  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  to  put  it  briefly — and 
attained  such  a  position  that  Pope  PiuR  II., 
.^neas  Silvius  Piccolo  mini,  could  scarcely 
find  words  strong  enough — "  Where  is  a 
German  inn,"  he  exclaims,  "at  which 
silver  plate  is  not  used?  What  citizen 
woman,  not  necessarily  noble,  does  not 
adorn  herself  with  gold  ornaments?" — to 
express  hia  admiration  of  German  muni- 
cipal life  as  it  was  at  that  time.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  this  flourishing  con- 
dition   did   not    remain    stationary,    for   a 
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marked  retrogression  soon  made  its 
appearance,  so  much  so  indeed  that  the 
towns,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  became 
impoverished,  the  municipal  spirit  slum- 
bered, and  very  little,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
was  done  either  for  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity or  the  appearance  of  the  place  in 
which  they  lived.  But  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  even  before  the  close  of  tiie 
tremendous  struggle  in  which  nearly  all 
the  energies  of  Europe  were  engaged  for  a 
considerable  period,  there  took  place  what 
may  be  termed  a  conspicuous  revival  of 
municipal  enterprise,  a  fact  which  no  his- 
torian could  have  more  beautifully  recorded 
than  ia  illuatrated  by  the  well-known  poem 
of  von  SchenkendortF,  in  which  he  sings  of 
the  importance  of  the  development  in  cities 
of  culture  and  social  enterprise.  Subse- 
quently, however,  the  tendency  wa3 
hindered  somewhat  by  internal  and  ex- 
ternal trouble  of  various  kinds,  hut  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  since  the  time  of  the 
Franco-German  War  it  has  gone  on  un- 
checked. Of  course  thirty-two  years  ii 
but  a  short  time,  comparatively  speaking, 
in  the  history  of  a  municipality,  but  tlie 
work  of  a  municipal  character  which  has 
been  accomplished  in  Germany  since  the 
year  1871  has  been  ainaply  enormous 
This  is  a  most  important  matter  as  far  ^ 
the  future  destinies  of  the  Fatherland  are 
concerned,  for  in  no  other  country  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  are  there — I  beheve 
— so  many  great  towns  as  there  are  within 
the  German  Empire.  Fortunately  for  the 
country,  though  the  nobilitv  have  been, 
and  particularty  so  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  content  to  immure  themselves 
in  their  castles  and  there  study  literature, 
music  and  the  fine  arts,  the  energetic  men 
who  have  done  so  much  to  make  Germany 
what  she  is  to-day — I  am  referring  to  tlie 
wealthy  merchants,  manufactiu-ers,  bankers, 
and  so  on — have  shown  a  remarkable  readi- 
ness to  devote  some  of  their  time,  of 
which  they  have  not  too  much  to  spare, 
to  the  consideration  and  management  of 
the   public   affairs  of  the    community  in 

America,  by  Dr.  Louis  Elkind. 


which  they  reside.  As  examples  of  this 
one  may  meation  Hamburg  and  Nurem- 
burg,  both  of  them  splendidly  governed 
cities,  ia  each  of  which  the  administratiTe 
body  is  largely  composed  of  the  ablest 
practical  men.  From  this  class  a  great 
many  of  the  mayors,  who  are  more  or  less 
permanent  offioials,  have  been  obtained, 
men  who,  as  is  usually  the  case,  have 
shown  unusual  capacity  as  lawyers,  and 
who  are  thus  peculiarly  fitted  to  take  the 
leading  part  in  the  mana^ment  of  some- 
what  complicated   affairs.     It    has    been 
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said  half  a  century  ago,  the  corporate  life 
of  a  borough  or  a  city  was  little  more  than 
a  name.  As  likely  as  not  the  only  munici- 
pal building  was  a  town-hall.  There  was 
no  free  library,  no  market-house,  no  baths, 
no  infirmary,  the  gas  and  water  supply 
came  from  a  private  company ;  and  had 
any  one  declared  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  municipal  authorities  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  public,  say,  an  omnibus  ser- 
vice, he  would  have  been  regarded  as  a 
visionary,  and,  no  doubt,  his  tendencies 
would  nave  been  looked  upon   as    those 


NOPBL  or  TBB  Town 

found  that  the  experience  gained  in  mu- 
nicipal administration  serves  as  an  excel- 
lent preparation  for  statesmanship,  and 
several  very  able  Ministers  of  the  Crovra, 
including  the  late  Herr  von  Miquei,  Minister 
of  Finance,  who  was  Burgomaster  of  Prank- 
fort  prior  to  his  joining  the  Cabinet,  first 
attracted  notice  as  members  of  a  municipal 
council  chamber.  In  writing  on  this  pomt 
one  is  naturally  reminded  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, who,  before  he  entered  Parhamentary 
life,  had  earned  a  well-deserved  reputation 
aa  an  admirable  organiser  of   municipal 

Three-quarters  of  a  century,  it  might  be 


of  a  pronounced  Socialist.  But  totally 
different  ideas  prevail  now-a-days.  Every- 
thing that  can  possibly  be  done  to  make 
a  town  an  agreeable  and  convenient  place 
to  live  in  is  carried  out,  no  matter  how 
enormous  the  cost  may  he.  In  every 
German  town  of  some  considerable  size 
the  municipality  owns  or  manages  the 
schools,  the  hospitals,  the  baths  and  wash- 
houses,  the  parks,  the  tramway  and  tele- 
phone services  and  the  fire  brigade,  the 
water,  gas  and  electric  supplies,  an  as- 
sembly-room, a  theatre,  an  art  gallery,  and, 
of  course,  a  town -hall.  But  the  mere 
establishment  of  these  institutions  is  not 
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everything,  for  some- 
thing  besides  utility  is 
striven  for ;  happily, 
the  authorities  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  their  work  should 
be  conducted  with  the 
fullest  possible  regard 
for  EBstfaetics  and 
hygiene.  This  is  no 
Ught  task,  and  involves 
much  anxiety,  for, 
ap&rt  from  every  other 
cossiderBtioD,  the 
attractiveness  and 
tastefulness  of  the 
public  buildings  are,  to 
a  very  considerable 
extent,  a  reflection  of 
the  degree  of  culture 
to  which  the  citizens 
have  attained. 

With  the  principal 
object  of  showing  how 
far  the  municipal  idea, 
as  it  may  be  called, 
has  developed  in 
Germany,  an  exhibition 
of  a  unique  chamcter 
was  recently  held  in 
Dresden— "the  Gennsa 
Florence,"  as  Herder, 
the  great  poet,  nas 
wont  to  call  it. 

This  exhibition ,  called 
"The  Dresden  'Towns' 
ExfaibitioQ,"  was 
opened,  as  it  may  be 
mentioned  from  the 
historic  point  of  vie". 
on  the  28tb  of  May, 
1903,  and  closed  at  the 
beginning  of  October. 
Whatever  anticipations 
of  success  its  promoters 
may  have  formed,  their 
expectations  were 
certainly  far  below  the 
actual  results.  Half 
the  cost  bad  been 
covered  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  July — that 
is,  about  six  weeks  after 
the  opening  day— the 
receipts  amounted  to 
a  sum  equal  to  the 
total     outlay    of     the 


venture  up  till  then,  and  therefore  the 
proceeds  of  the  last  twelve  weeks,  less 
working  expenses,  were  profit.  What 
the  dividend  on  the  capital  is  to  be  has 
not  yet  been  niade  known,  but  in  all 
probability  it  will  be  well  over  one  hundred 
per  cent.  The  exhibition  served  a  double 
purpose,  for,  apart  from  the  object  in  view 
already  mentioned,  it  brought  about  an 
exchange  of  ideas,  not  verbally  but  illus- 
tratively, between  the  municipal  authorities 
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after  examining  carefully  as  much  as  be 
could,  made  a  speech  in  which  he  said  that 
the  exhibition  had  afforded  him  unusual 
interest  and  pleasure. 

Coming  now  to  details,  it  may  he  said  that 
there  was  on  exhibition  either  examples  of 
or  models  of  practically  everything  which 
is  of  importance  to  municipal  well-being. 
There  were  the  latest  appliances  for  fight- 
ing the  flames,  examples  of  the  most  con- 
venient, attractive,  and  well-fitted  tramway 


of  different  towns,  a  circumstance  which, 
as  there  is  every  reason  to  assume,  will 
do  much  to  bring  about  a  general  improve- 
ment in  tbe  present  prevailing  conditions, 
which  are  by  no  means  all  that  might  be 
desired.  ^Further,  it  brought  forth  evidence 
of  the  closeness  with  which  municipal  affairs 
are  being  watched  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, for  among  the  many  distinguished 
people  who  visited  Dresden  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  the  exhibition  was  Count  von 
Butow,  who  was  the  chief  patron  of  the 
undertaking.  The  Imperial  Chancellor 
spent  a  long  time  in  the   buildings,  and. 


oars,  and  various  specimens  of  the  best 
means  of  public  illuminations ;  there  were 
public  ambulances,  telephones,  and  a  thou- 
sand and  one  other  things ;  but  what  at- 
tracted most  attention — a  fact  to  which  the 
great  success  of  tbe  exposition  is  in  no 
small  measure  due — were  tbe  perfectly 
finished  models  of  town-halls,  churches, 
hospitals,  and  crematoria.  Everything  was 
so  well  and  methodically  arranged  that 
even  the  person  who  bad  paid  very  bttle 
attention  to  such  subjects  would  gain  a 
very  good  idea  of  municipal  effort  from 
what  he  saw,  while  the  man  who  had  some 
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particular  knowledge,  especially  if  he  were 
a  technical  student,  had  brought  home  to 
him  not  only  a  clear  perception  of  what 
had  been  done,  but  some  idea  of  what  can 
and  will  be  done  in  the  future. 

This  more  or  less  complete  survey  of 
municipal  achievement,  effort,  and  ideals 
was  divided  into  eight  sections,  each  of 
which  was  sub-divided.  The  regulation 
of  traffic,  lighting,  the  police  and  police- 
courts,  ordinary  and  model  dwelling-houses, 
public  education,  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
the  sick,  benevolent  institutions  and  charity 
schools,  savings  banks,  the  financial  ad- 
ministration of  municipaUties,  rates  and 
taxes,  municipal  pawnshops,  the  construc- 
tion of  shops  and  offices,  infectious  and 
common  diseases  and  their  prevention  and 
cure,  safeguards  against  fire,  parks  and 
open  spaces,  the  growth  of  towns — these, 
together  with  the  features  already  men- 
tioned, are  among  the  numerous  matters 
of  municipal  life  which  the  exhibition  illus- 
trated, and,  as  one  may  say,  illuminated, 
and  as  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  com- 
munities, including  practically  the  whole 
of  the  towns  and  cities  of  any  particular 
size,  contributed  officially,  it  can  well  be 
understood  how  complete  and  thoroughly 
representative  the  whole  display  was. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  that  was  in- 
teresting, the  models  of  the  town-halls 
undoubtedly  received  the  greatest  amount 
of  attention,  partly  because  of  their  in- 
trinsic worth,  partly  because  a  town-hall 
is  in  almost  every  case  the  most  important 
building  of  a  town,  the  heart,  as  it  were, 
of  a  community.  Some  of  these  models 
reproduced  in  wonderful  perfection  of 
detail  the  external  appearance  of  really 
splendid  structures,  and  none  more  so 
than  those  sent  from  Bielefeld,  Hanover, 
and  Leipzig,  photographic  illustrations  of 
which  are  here  given.  The  Bielefeld  model 
was  specially  interesting  from  the  fact  that 
it  represented  the  first  attempt  to  unite, 
satisfactorily  and  with  pleasing  effect,  a 
municipal  theatre  to  the  town-hall.  The 
theatre,  it  will  be  noticed,  stands  to  the 
right  in  the  photograph  and  is  not  in  the 
same  style  as  the  larger  building,  the  two 
being  designed  by  different  larchitects  of 
high  repute.  Both  styles  are  German, 
though  that  of  the  theatre  is  the  more  so 
of  the  two,  and  they  present  an  appearance 
which  is  certainly  not  inharmonious.  It 
may  be  wondered  why  two  such  structures 
should  be  put  together  in  this  way.  The 
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reason  is  none  other  than   the  desire   to 
obtain  a  large  and  imposing  effect.    There 
is  at  least  one  other  great  composite  build- 
ing in   Germany  erected  by  the  monici- 
psdity,    and    that    is    in    Nuremburg.     A 
model  of  it  was  exhibited.     It  consists  of 
a  theatre  and  a  large  assembly-hall,  the 
former  being  to  the  right.     The  two  are 
joined    by  a   transverse    building,  which 
contains     a    vestibule    and    cloak-rooms 
attached  to  the  assembly-hall,  and  lavatory 
and  crush-room  for  the  theatre.     A  large 
dome-covered    structure     allows     of     the 
necessary  height  above  the  stage,  and  this 
prominent  feature  of  the  whole  building 
rendered  necessary  a  tower  of  considerable 
height  which  is  attached  to  the  assembly- 
hall.    The  tower  is  merely  of  decorative 
value,  being  a  counterweight  to  the  dome. 
The  effect  gained,  however,  is   splendid, 
the  clear  outlines  and  substantial  grace  of 
the  composite  structure  being  considerably 
heightened    by    these    two    prominences, 
which  can  be  seen  from  many  pajrts  of  the 
city.     The  citizens  were  very  anxious  that 
this  building  should  be  to  them  a  source 
of  legitimate  pride,  and  a  hot  dispute  raged 
in  1899  as  to  what  style  it  should  be  built 
in.     The   Hanover   town-hall,  which    has 
just  been  built  at  a  cost  of  £300,000,  is 
another  splendid  building.    It  is  more  like 
a  Boyal  palace  than  the  head-quarters  of 
a  municipality,  for  it    displays    the    full 
symmetry  of  the  Gothic  Eenaissance  style 
and  is  expansively  elegant  to   a   degree. 
But  of  all    German    town-halls,  perhaps 
none  is  so  grand  as  that  of  Leipzig.     It 
is  massive,  yet  light,  and  the  great  tower 
springs  from  its  centre  boldly,  clearly  and 
majestically.    And,  moreover,  it  looks  what 
it  actually  is :   it  could  scarcely  be  taken 
for  anything  else  than  a  town-hall :  it  was 
obviously  built    to    serve    several    public 
purposes,  and  is  well  adapted  for  each  one 
of  them.     Independent  in  outline,  a  close 
examination  of  the  portrait  will  show  that 
every  part  is  in  a  different  design  and  is 
differently  shaped.     Internally,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  the  same  characteristic   is  lo 
be    observed ;    the    banqueting  -  hall,    the 
councillors'  chamber,  the  offices,  and  the 
other    departments    are   each    in   a  style 
which  is  suitable  for  the  use  to  which  it 
is  put.     The  consequence  is,  that  any  one 
who  makes  a  tour  of  inspection  through 
the  building  is  constantly  receiving  new 
impressions,  and  yet,  despite  this,   there 
is  no  want  of  architectural  harmony.     The 
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Leipzig    town-hall   may    be   described   as 
the  show  town-hall  of  the  Fatherland. 

Particularly  interesting  also  were  the 
models  of  schools,  of  which  a  large  number 
were  exhibited.  The  Berlin  school-build- 
ings have  such  a  high  reputation  in 
Germany  for  their  general  excellence  that 
most  people  expected  to  find  the  models 
of  them  the  best  of  those  shown.  This, 
however,  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case,  for 
the  general  opinion  was  that  the  Munich 
models  surpassed  all  the  others.  Munich 
has  long  been  famous  for  buildings  of 
much  architectural  beauty,  and  many  very 
fine  structures  have  been  raised  during 
quite  recent  years.  Among  these  are  a 
number  of  schools,  seven  of  the  most 
perfect  kind  having  been  erected  in  one 
year,  namely,  1898.  Each  of  these  seven 
was  reproduced  in  miniature  form  and 
exhibited  at  Dresden.  But,  nevertheless, 
it  deserves  to  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Berlin  models  were,  on  the  whole,  very 
little  inferior.  Twelve  of  them  represented 
schools  built  in  the  German  capital  recently, 
and  though  the  style  in  each  case  is  simple 
and  practical,  from  every  point  of  view, 
there  is  a  grace  and  attractiveness  which 
is  very  pleasing,  hence  the  excellent  im- 
pression they  have  made  on  the  visitors. 

A  model  of  a  striking  character  was  that 
of  the  Brandenburg  (Maerkisch)  Museum 
in  Berlin,  a  show  place  which  is  not  nearly 
so  well  known  either  to  Germans  or  to 
foreign  visitors  as  it  ought  to  be.  This 
Museum  attempts  to  illustrate  as  far  as 
is  possible  the  life,  character,  intellect, 
habits,  pursuits,  games,  amusements, 
methods  of  warfare,  and  general  character- 
istics of  the  people  of  Brandenburg  in 
genei;al,  and  Berlin  in  particular,  of  the 
past  and  the  present,  and  the  architect 
who  designed  the  shell  which  holds  the 
"  Maerkisch  "  treasures  and  specimens  was 
guided  not  only  by  the  ambition  to  make 
the  building  thoroughly  typical  of  Branden- 
burg—and he  adopted  the  old  Brandenburg 
style — but  that  each  department  of  it  should 
be  in  architectural  harmony  with  its  par- 
ticular contents.  Another  notable  model 
which  attracted  much  attention  and  admir- 
ation was  that  of  St.  Martin's  Hospital  in 
Munich,  an  institution  which  is  an  asylum 
for  aged  or  incapacitated  priests  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  at  my  dis- 
posal to  go  over  more  than  a  very  limited 


part  of  the  ground  covered  by  this  most 
interesting    exhibition,   and    only  passing 
mention  can  be  made  of  the  exhibits  of 
fire   brigade    appliances.     Many   of    these 
showed  wonderful    ingenuity,   and  not  a 
few  identically  similar  ones  were  exhibited 
at  Earl's  Court  last  summer.     The  modern 
crematoria    arrangements    and    structures 
were,  on  the  whole,  well  represented,  but, 
as  it  will  be  easily  imagined,  they  were 
of  a  somewhat  melancholy  character,  especi- 
ally one  of  them,  for  it  was  an  um  con- 
taining the  ashes   of  a  young  American 
lady — she  was  only  twenty — who  by  testa- 
ment bequeathed  what  remained  of  her 
body  after  cremation  to  the  Berlin  Crema- 
torium Society  for  the  purpose  of  being 
publicly  exhibited.     It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  record  here  that  cremation,  gener- 
ally speaking,  has  made  great  strides  in 
Germany    of    recent    years,    a    fact    well 
evidenced  by  the  number  of  models    of 
more    modern     crematoria     exhibited     at 
Dresden.     Much  literature  bearing  on  the 
subject  was  disposed  of,  and  there  was  by 
no  means  any  lack    of    special    lectures 
which  dealt  exhaustively  with  that  subject. 
Dresden  was   the  ideal  place    for    the 
holding  of  such  an  exhibition.     It  is  con- 
veniently situated,  it  is  of  splendid  muni- 
cipal traditions,  it  is  surrounded  by  most 
romantic  and  beautiful  country,   and,  as 
Count  von  Biilow  said  in  his  speech,  which 
he  delivered  a  few  days  before  the  exhibi- 
tion was  closed,  namely,  on  September  24, 
1903,  "It  is  a  city  of  magnificent  modem 
buildings    and    immortal    art    treasures." 
Again,  as  to  the  progressive  and  enterpris- 
ing spirit  which,  generally  speaking,  now 
prevails  at  Dresden,  it  is  best  illustrated 
by  an  interesting  story,  which   is  to  the 
effect  that  a  man  from  that  city  was  sound- 
ing its  praises  at  a  public  meeting  held 
in    the    German    capital.      "  Well,"    the 
"Berliner"  suddenly  interrupted' the  .en-^ 
thusiastic  speaker,  "I  know  all  about  it; 
I  was  down  there  quite  recently."     "  Yes," 
replied  the  Dresden  citizen.     "This  must 
have  happened  last  week.     You  ought  to 
see  us  now."     And,  further,  I   beheve  it 
was  in  reference  to  Dresden  that  Ludwig 
TJhland  wrote  down  these  beautiful  words  : 


(( 


Als  Knabe  stieg  ich  in  die  Hallen 
Verlass'ner  Burgen  oft  hinan, 
Durch  alte  Stadte  tat'  ich  wallen 
Und  sah  die  hohen  Miinster  an." 
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BY   KOSE    BOURDILLON 


AMONGST  the  earliest  of  my  recollec- 
tions is  that  of  Jonathan  Mark. 
He  was  a  gardener,  his  master  being 
a  retired  Colonel  who  had  rented  a  quaint, 
old-fashioned  house  in  one  of  the  western 
counties. 

Bom  and  bred  in  that  neighbourhood, 
Jonathan  had  small  opinion  of  those  who 
hailed,  as  he  expressed  it,  from  "furrin 
parts,"  by  which  he  meant  anyplace  where 
the  manners  and  customs  differed  from 
those  about  Oldfield. 

Needless  to  say,  his  pohtical  views  would 
have  satisfied  the  Toriest  among  the  Tories, 
and  he  was  as  rigidly  opposed  to  all  pro- 
gressive movement  as  the  most  obstinate 
donkey  in  a  fit  of  the  sulks.  With  the 
villagers  he  was  a  great  authority,  noted  as 
being  remarkably  smart  and  spry  in  every- 
day matters,  and  recognised  by  them  as  their 
political  star,  a  much  greater  personage  than 
the  county  member,  whose  eidstence  was  a 
very  shadowy  fact.  Earely  did  any  one 
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venture  to  contradict  Jonathan  Avhen  he 
espounded  his  views,  on  Saturday  night,  ai 
the  "  Black  Horse." 

At  Oldfield  Manor  things  were  different. 
There  the  young  people  led  him  a  sad  life. 
As  long  as  they  were  children,  be  bad  felt 
free  to  order  them  out  of  his  way  whenever 
they  got  inconveniently  into  it,  which  hap- 
pened most  days.  But  now  be  was  often 
hard  put  to  it. 

As  soon  as  ever  he  had  finished  netting 
the  strawberries,  Master  Bertie  would  come 
along,  making  straight  for  the  beds,  and 
proceed  to  enjoy  a  feast.  After  which  off 
he  would  go,  leaving  the  nets  but  half 
replaced,  to  the  voracious  joy  of  blackbirds, 
jays,  and  other  greedy  robbers.  But  whal 
could  be  said  to  one  so  sunny  and  light- 
hearted  as  Bertie  Blakiston,  who  whistled 
too  as  clearly  as  the  blackbird  himself? 

Then  there  was  Miss  Lily,  whom  Jona- 
than would  find  busy  with  pencil  and 
sketch-book   in    the   very   middle   of   the 
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carriage-drive,  when  he  with  his  big  wheel- 
barrow came  round  the  corner,  thmking  to 
make  the  gravel ''  fit  to  be  seen  again/' 

How  could  he  say  anything,  knowing 
what  a  pretty  picture  she  would  turn  out, 
and  when  she  appealed  to  him  with  her 
sweetest  smile,  saying,  **  I  shall  not  be  long, 
Jonathan.  I  do  so  want  to  finish  this 
sketch." 

Yet  he  went  away  with  a  sigh,  aware 
from  long  experience  what  it  meant  when 
Miss  Lily  said  she  "  would  not  be  long." 

If  it  occurred  to  him  to  fetch  out  the 
mowing-machine  and  give  the  lawn  "  a 
doing,"  he  as  likely  as  not  found  it  in  full 
possession  of  ardent  tennis-players.  Who 
could  have  the  heart  to  disturb  them  ? 
With  a  smile  at  his  own  expense,  he  would 
turn  away  and  go  off  to  the  pig-sty  to 
attend  to  the  wants  of  its  inmates.  TherCy 
at  least,  he  was  safe  from  intrusion. 

From  all  this,  you  will  perceive  that  Jona- 
than was,  in  reality,  a  foohsh, tender-hearted 
old  man,  who,  although  dominating  the 
company  at  the  "  Black  Horse,"  was,  in 
his  turn,  ruled  by  the  merry,  affectionate 
young  people  at  the  Manor. 

To  Colonel  Blakiston,  his  master,  he  was 
absolutely  devoted,  guarding  his  interests 
as  zealously  as  old  Captain,  the  watch-dog, 
guarded  the  house  by  day  and  night.  Captain 
was  no  more  jealous  of  intruders  than  was 
Jonathan ;  and  both,  truth  to  tell,  were 
somewhat  lacking  in  good  manners  towards 
strangers  of  whom  they  knew  nothing. 

When  Captain  Sidgwick,  who  had  met 
Catherine  Blakiston  in  London,  first  ap- 
peared at  Oldfield  Manor,  Jonathan  regarded 
him  with  strong  suspicion,  as  though  he 
were  a  wolf  descending  amongst  sheep, 
and  his  replies  to  the  Captain's  friendly 
overtures  could  scarcely  be  termed  en- 
couraging. 

Upon  his  second  visit,  the  villagers,  as 
the  custom  of  villagers  invariably  has  been, 
began  to  talk  and  to  wonder  "which 
of  the  young  ladies  the  Cap'n  is  after," 
and  the  women  sagely  set  their  husbands 
to  get  at  the  facts  through  Jonathan. 
This  they  did  as  diplomatically  as  they 
knew  how,  knowing  his  watchfulness 
where  "  the  family  "  was  concerned.  But 
men  are  sad  bunglers.  Jonathan  saw 
through  their  devices,  and  a  pitying  scorn 
was  all  they  received  for  their  pains. 

By  this  time  the  old  man  had  graciously 
taken  the  Captain  into  his  favour. 

"Sure  I   was  not  bom  yesterday,"   he 


chuckled,  "and  I  knows  what  it  means 
when  young  folks  wander  out  at  night- 
times, just  getting  damp  feet  and  laying 
up  rheumatics  for  their  old  age.  It  weren't 
my  fault  I  met  them,  with  the  poor  cow 
took  so  bad  I  were  bound  to  bide  with  her 
late.  But  the  Cap'n,  he  did  give  me  a  look  I 
I  warrant  I  weren't  much  wanted  just  then." 
The  next  day  Jonathan  again  encountered 
the  pair.  Miss  Catherine  looking  prettier 
than  ever  with  her  smiles  and  her  blushes.* 
He  had  just  left  the  orchard,  having 
been  in  attendance  upon  the  sick  cow, 
now  convalescent,  and  was  for  passing  on 
stolidly,  as  though  he  had  seen  nothing  of 
what  was,  evidently,  not  intended  for  his 
benefit.     But  the  two  stopped  him. 

"  Jonathan,"  said  Miss  Catherine,  "  you 
are  one  of  my  oldest  friends,  and  I  want 
you  to  wish  me  joy.  I  have  promised 
Captain  Sidgwick  that  I  will  marry  him." 

"  Sure,  Miss  Catherine,  I'm  terr'ble 
pleased  at  what  makes  you  glad,  and  if 
you'll  take  an  old  man's  blessing,  it's  cer- 
tain you  have  mine.  And  you,  sir,"  turn- 
ing to  her  companion,  "meaning  no 
offence,  we  shall  look  to  you  to  keep  her 
contented,  for  we  be  all  rare  set  on  Miss 
Catherine." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  Jonathan,"  responded 
the  Captain,  while  Miss  Catherine  laid 
her  hand  affectionately  on  the  old  man's 
arm. 

"  Well,  I  hopes,  I'm  sure  I  do,  that  it 
will  turn  out  a  success.  But  you  can 
never  tell  about  marriages,  how  they'll 
chance,  any  more  than  you  can  with 
the  hay  crops  which  promise  so  well,  and 
then  the  wet  sets  in,  and  half  of  'em  are 
spoilt.  Marriages  do  often  seem  to  turn 
out  just  as  contrairy." 

**  Well,  Jonathan,  ours  is  going  to  be 
like  the  very  best  hay  crop,  all  that  it 
should  be."  And  Miss  Catherine  raised 
her  bright  face  to  the  Captain,  who  was 
looking  down  proudly  upon  her. 

"  And  I  hope  it  may,  miss.  But  don't 
'ee  make  tpo  sure  I  There's  my  Bill — 
he  thought  his  missus  would  be  all  he 
could  wish.  But  she  has  no  idea  how  to 
cook  his  bacon  as  he's  partial  to  it.  He 
likes  it  thick  and  swimmin',  and  she  cuts  it 
thin  and  frizzles  it  up  dry,  so  that  Bill 
can't  relish  it  nohow.  There's  a  deal  of 
peace  lost  in  that  house  over  them  rashers." 

Catherine  laughed. 

"  Captain  Sidgwick  shall  have  his  bacon 
as  he  likes  it,  Jonathan,  I  promise  you. 
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We  will  never  let  any  rashers  come  between 
us."  And  with  a  parting  nod  and  smile  to 
the  old  man  she  turned  away,  saying,  "  Is 
he  not  a  dear  old  creature  ?  How  proud 
he  will  be  to  spread  the  news  1  '* 

A  few  days  later  Jonathan  presented 
himself  before  his  master  with  an  unusually 
solemn  face. 

"  May  I  make  bold  to  speak  to  you,  sir, 
on  a  pertickler  business  ?  " 

He  eyed  the  Colonel  with  some  anxiety. 

"  Here  I've  got  a  letter  from  my  brother 
— him  as  I've  not  seen  for  above  fourteen 
years.  He  does  a  fine  business  in  the 
pig  Une— amazing  porkers  he  has — would 
make  me  stare,  so  he  writes." 

"  And  he  wants  you  to  go  and  see  him 
at  last  ?  "  said  the  Colonel,  wishing  to  help 
the  old  man  out  with  what  appeared  to 
be  an  embarrassing  proposal.  "We  can 
easily  settle  that.  A  holiday  would  do  you 
good,  and  Bill  Johnson  will  be  glad  enough 
to  take  your  place  for  a  week." 

"  A  week,  sir !  I  could  never  bide  away 
a  whole  week.  Bill  Johnson  is  all  very  well ; 
but  it  ain't  the  same  as  when  a  man  spends 
his  days  in  working  upon  a  place  and  his 
nights  in  dreaming  of  it.  Only  last  night 
I  dreamed  the  old  sow  had  got  out,  'cos  I'd 
forgot  to  mend  the  hasp  of  that  sty  door, 
and  I  couldn't  rest  nohow,  till  I'd  got  up 
and  seen  if  'twere  true  or  not.  My  wife 
were  that  worrited  with  me  for  fussing,  and 
says  she,  *  I've  lost  patience  with  you  and 
the  old  sow  together  I '  " 

The  result  of  this  interview  was  that  the 
next  morning  saw  Jonathan  gazing  from 
the  window  of  a  third-class  compartment 
in  a  train  bound  for  a  distant  county.  Yet 
not  even  after  fourteen  years  could  his 
brother's  company  compensate  him  for  the 
loss  of  his  wonted  occupations,  and  on  the 
fifth  morning  he  again  made  his  appearance 
in  the  Manor  garden. 

In  reply  to  his  master's  questions  he 
waxed  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  pigs,  de- 
claring, however,  that  "as  for  the  sows,  there 
ain't  one  to  beat  our  old  one  here,  and  so  I 
tells  my  brother." 

"  It's  curious  now,"  he  continued  medi- 
tatively, "how  set  we  both  be  on  them 
critturs;  I  reckon  the  liking  for  'em  runs  in 
families." 

"  No  doubt  they  are  interesting  creatures 
when  you  know  them  and  understand  their 
ways,"  said  the  Colonel  kindly. 

"  That  they  be,  sir !     There's  a  deal  of 
comfort  to  be  got  out  of  'em,  a-poking  and 
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grunting  round,  if  a  man  knows  how  to  set 
about  it.  And  if  I  was  in  trouble,  I'd  a 
deal  sooner  go  to  the  sty  for  a  bit  of  ease- 
ment than  call  in  the  parson.  I'd  feel  more 
at  home  hke  and  see  things  straighter." 

Months  passed  on  and  the  wedding-day 
of  Miss  Catherine  drew  near.  At  the 
Manor  all  was  preparation,  and,  at  the  last, 
the  villagers  were  scarcely  less  busy.  Chil- 
dren returned  from  the  woods  laden  with 
baskets  of  moss  or  delicately  fragrant 
primroses  —  Miss  Catherine's  favourite 
flowers — and  loving  hands  decorated  the 
old  church. 

Jonathan  still  occasionally  indulged  in 
lugubrious  references  to  the  most  striking 
failures  in  married  bhss  that  had  come 
under  his  notice.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  in  a  suppressed  state  of  excitement. 
On  the  last  day  this  had  come  to  a  climax, 
and  it  was  with  a  broad  and  beaming  smUe 
that  he  responded  to  his  master's  cheery 
"Good-night,  Jonathan,"  when  ihey  met 
in  the  drive  as  he  was  leaving  work. 

"  I'll  be  down  again  d'reckly,  sir,"  was 
the  unexpected  response, 

"  Anything  wrong,  Jonathan,  that  needs 
seeing  to  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  'tain't  that  noways.  You  see. 
sir,"  he  continued,  waxing  con:fidential< 
"  we  couldn't  let  Miss  Catherine  leave  cs 
with  no  token  of  our  good-will — me  and 
my  old  woman.  Marriage  is  that  risky,  it 
wants  all  the  good  wishes  we  can  give  to 
make  it  hap  easier.  So  I'm  off  home  to 
bring  along  what  we  hopes  will  fetch  luck 
to  our  young  lady."  And  with  this  enig- 
matical speech,  Jonathan  went  off  radiant, 
leaving  the  Colonel  wondering  much  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  coming  gift. 

His  curiosity  was  soon  satisfied.  Half- 
an-hour  later,  when  Miss  Catherine  and 
the  Captain  were  with  him  in  the  library, 
a  message  was  brought  in,  asking  whether 
the  young  lady  would  step  outside  to  speak 
to  Jonathan  for  a  moment. 

"  Ask  him  in  here,"  said  Colonel  Blakis- 
ton,  thinking  of  his  errand. 

"  I  don't  think  he  can  well  come,  sir," 
was  the  reply.  "He  seems  to  have  his 
hands  full." 

So  the  three  went  out  to  the  back-door. 
In  the  old-fashioned  courtyard  they  found 
Jonathan,  his  face  flushed,  not  alone  with 
pride  and  pleasure,  but  with  his  efforts  to 
control  the  agile  movements  of  a  small 
pig  who,  attached  to  a  cord  by  one  of 
his  hind-legs,  was  making  frantic   rushes 
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hither  and  thither.  Seeing  the  paxW  in 
the  doorway  the  old  man  advanced  in 
as  straigbt  a  line  as  the  circumstances 
permitted,  the  pig  meanwhile  squealing 
vociferously. 

'  Miss  Catherine,"  he  began,  wiping  his 
heated  face  with   a  large    red- and- yellow 


A  home's  a  poor  one,  so  be  there's  no  pig 
you  can  depend  on." 

MiaB  Catherine  and  the  Captain  both 
began  their  smiling  thanks,  while  Colonel 
BlakistoD  stood  by,  enjoying  the  scene  and 
stroking  his  white  moustache. 

"  I  wish  your  wife  could  have  come  down 
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handkerchief,  "  my  missus  and  me  wishes 
you  joy — and  you  too,  sir,"  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  the  Captain.  "And  we  thought  to 
show  it  you,  by  giving  you  this  here  little 
crittur,  bom  and  so  far  brought  up  on  my 
brother's  place,  and  only  come  by  the  train 
two  days  since.  I  can  warrant  him  a  good 
'un,  and  I  hopes  he'll  bring  you  luck  in  this 
here   undertaking,    whatever   comes  of  it. 


with  you,  Jonathan.  You  must  give  her 
our  very  warmest  thanks.  We  should  so 
much  have  liked  to  have  done  it  our- 
selves." 

"  That's  what  I  told  her,  miss.  But  she 
were  altt^ether  too  bashful,  and  I  had  to 
let  her  be.  Women-folk,  they  will  always 
just  take  their  own  way" — and  Jonathan 
gave  Captain  Sidgwick  a  compassionate 
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glance.  "  Leastways,  that's  been  my  ex- 
perience, and  from  all  I  hear  tell,  it's 
nought  uncommon." 

With  this  Jonathan  retired  to  the  pig- 
sty, there  to  bestow  its  new  temporary 
inmate.  After  which  he  proceeded  to  the 
village,  to  assist  in  trimming  the  triumphal 
arches,  beneath  which  Miss  Catherine  was 
to  pass  on  the  morrow  in  the  flush  of  that 
love  and  happiness  over  which  her  old 
friend  shook  his  head  so  doubtfully. 

All  this  took  place  many  long  years  ago. 
But  the  memory  of  those  bright  days  and 
of  old  Jonathan  is  ineffaceable.  It  lingers 
in  the  mind  as  does  the  faint  odour  in  a 
dried  and  withered  flower. 

I  cannot  dwell  on  the  old  man's  grief 
when,  in  consequence  of  Miss  Lily's  deli- 
cacy and  the  doctor's  advice,  the  Colonel 
decided  to  leave  the  dear  old  Manor  and 
remove  to  another  part  of  the  country. 
In  recognition  of  his  long  and  faithful 
services,  his  master  settled  upon  him  a 
small  annuity ;  and  this,  together  with  his 
savings— for  Jonathan  and  his  wife  had 
always  been  thrifty — enabled  them  to  move 
into  a  good  cottage  with  convenient  out- 
buildings. Here  they  set  up  in  a  small 
way  in  the  "  pig  line,"  in  humble  imitation 
of  Brother  Joe. 

"  I  couldn't  be  idle,"  said  Jonathan,  "  that 
I  couldn't.  And  Bob — that's  poor  Tom's 
lad— will  go  along  with  us.  He's  getting 
handy  with  the  pigs,  so  we'll  do  comfort- 
able,  as  far  as  that    goes.      Some   time, 


maybe,  sir,  you  will  please  to  accept  a  bit 
of  small  pork  or  a  ham,  which  I  can 
answer  will  be  good  eating." 

How  well  I  remember  the  old  man,  as 
he  looked  on  the  last  occasion  that  I  ever 
saw  him  I 

He  had  aged  considerably,  and  his  step 
was  slow  and  his  voice  tremulous.  He 
looked,  indeed,  quite  patriarchal,  his  white 
hair  blown  about  by  the  breeze,  as  we  stood 
at  the  gate  leading  into  the  yard,  round 
which  pushed  and  snorted  a  dozen  or  so 
of  fine  black  pigs. 

"  They  be  rare  critturs,"  he  said,  •*  for 
knowing  when  I'm  coming  round  myself ; 
and  as  for  Bob,  they  understand  his  voice 
as  if  they  was  so  many  Christians.  I'm 
fond  of  the  pigs,  I  be;  I  allays  was.  Many 
a  time,  too,  they  minds  me  of  my  young 
ladies  and  gen'lemen  at  the  Manor." 

And,  in  response  to  my  look  of  amaze- 
ment, he  added,  with  a  brightening  of  his  eye 
and  a  faint  chuckle,  "  Yes,  they  do.  They 
be  allays  getting  into  my  way,  that's  where 
it  be ! — Go  away,  now  " — addressing  a  big 
sow  that  was  trying  to  push  her  way 
between  us  and  the  gate — "  where  be  your 
manners  ?  " 

Then  continuing,  "  See,  ma'am,  this  here 
one,  a-rubbing  herself  agin  my  leg.  She 
will  do  it  time  after  time  so  gentle  aoJ 
afl"ectionate,  looking  up  with  her  little  evss 
tJiat  confiding.  I  never  looks  at  her  bai 
I  thinks  how  like  she  be  to  our  own  Miss 
Lily." 


The  One  Dear  Face 


w 


^'][7HEN  first  I  left  my  youthful  home, 

The  school  and  books,  for  daily  toil. 
My  thoughts  would  often  wander  back 
To  rural  scenes  and  native  soil ; 
And  when  along  my  path  of  life 
Some  evil  shadow  crept  apace, 
A  mother's  hand  was  on  my  heart, 
I  saw  the  Hght  of  one  dear  face. 

When  Cupid  first  my  thoughts  engaged, 
And  round  my  heart  his  flowers  entwined, 

*Twas  vain  to  hear  that  he  was  weak, 
'Twas  vain  to  hear  that  he  was  blind. 

Ho  followed  me  and  shed  a  light, 
Ho  held  me  tight  in  his  embrace. 
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And  everywhere  that  Hght  was  cast 
On  one  fair  form,  on  one  dear  face. 

Years  afterwards,  amid  the  cares 

Of  busy  hours  and  daily  strife, 
I  sometimes  heard  the  murmurer  say- 

"  Blest  is  the  lot  of  single  life." 
I  then  replied — "Speak  for  yourself  ; 

Tis  not  the  truth  in  every  case; 
I  am  content  while  I  possess 

Bright  eyes  lit  up  in  one  dear  face.' 

O  wondrous  power  of  gentle  love, 
In  every  heart,  in  every  place  I 

There's  not  a  chain  in  all  the  world 
Can  bind  us  like  the  one  dear  face. 


0.  HUNT  JACKSOy. 
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CHILD     could    see 
there  was  something 
on    the    Colonel's 
mind.    We  had  been 
talking,  not  without 
a  thrill  of  pride,  of 
the  march  of  civilis- 
ation,   and   the    ex- 
ceeding good  fortune 
of     living     in     the 
opening      of     the 
twentieth       century 
A.D.,  and  not  in  the  tenth  century,  or  the  fifth 
century,  or  indeed  any  other  century  since  the 
advent   of  man  upon   this  globe.     The  world, 
we    remarked    in    secret    elation,    has    lately 
been    moving    with    tremendous    velocity.    It 
appears  the  problem  of  speed  aerial,  terrestrial, 
marine  and  submarine  has  at  last  been  solved. 
Mankind  never  went  so  fast  before.     Does  any 
fresh  achievement  in  speed  await  the  future? 
One  of  these  days  perhaps  the  City  man  will  be 
shot  like  a  missile  of  war  from  his  suburban 
r&sidence  to  his  office  by  means  of  an  electric 
tube;  the  voyage  to  New  York  may  take  two 
days  instead  of  six;  and  a  new  machine  gun 
may  slaughter  a  dozen  men  a  second  where  only 
one  man  is  killed  now.  These  are  fascinating  pos- 
sibilities.    Meantime  we  have  the  accomplished 
facts  which  would  once  have  been  hailed  as 
miracles.   In  particular,  we  told  ourselves,  men 
are  getting  at  the  long-held  secrets  of  Nature. 
Through  unnamed  seons  the  old  lady  succeeded 
marvellously  in  keeping  herself  to  herself;  but 
at  last  her  children  are  proving  too  cute  for  her, 
are  finding  her  out,  exploiting  her,  and,  it  may  be 
a  little  irreverently,  turning  her  to  account.    So 
that  now  in  the  most  literal  sense  **  the  creation 
of  a  world  is  little  more  mysterious  than  the 
cooking  of  a  dumpling ;  concerning  which  last, 
indeed,"   as    the    philosopher    of    Sartor  well 
remarks,  "  there  have  been  minds  to  whom  the 
question,  How  the  applts  were  got  in^  presented 
difficulties."    Presently,  doubtless,  Nature  will 
be  a  commonplace  drudge  in  the  service  of  her 
own  family ;  her  winds,  her  waves,  her  electric 
forces,  all  her  elemental  dynamic  energy,  in 
fact,  made  subservient  to  man's  ambition  and 
comfort. 


I  think  that,  on  the  whole,  we  were  disposed 
to  pity  those  who  by  being  bom  too  soon  missed 
all  the  marvels  of  our  time,  the  patriarchs  of  the 
primitive  ages  which  ended  about  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  During  the  last 
hundred  years,  it  has  been  frequently  remarked, 
our  world  has  travelled  faster  and  farther  than 
in  all  the  preceding  centuries  put  together — a 
large  statement  to  one  who  is  in  any  way  a 
student  of  history  or  antiquity.  During  the 
past  half-century  the  pace  has  been  constantly 
increasing,  and  the  last  ten  years  have  seen  all 
previous  records  broken.  Solomon  suggested 
frivolously  that  the  planets  have  caught  the 
racing  mania,  and  that  ours,  in  a  terrific 
ambition  to  win,  due  perhaps  to  the  Anglo- 
American  incentive,  has  taken  the  bit  in  its 
teeth  and  bolted.  He  declared  himself  ready 
to  bet  on  the  result,  but  of  course  we  could  not 
admit  the  insidious  spirit  of  gambling,  even 
on  so  interesting  an  event  as  a  great  inter- 
planetary contest.  He  professed  to  believe  that 
if  Mars  or  any  other  competitor  should  come 
in  victor,  the  winner  would  be  entitled  to  full 
honours,  since  there  would  certainly  be  no 
walk  over.  For  ingenuity,  energy,  and  enter- 
prise, he  knew  no  race  equal  to  ourselves ;  and 
when  we  fling  the  reins  loose  he  is  a  good 
competitor  who  can  keep  alongside  of  our 
chariot  wheels.  It  was  a  fine  peean  on  Modernity 
from  the  Solomon  point  of  view. 

The  Colonel  sat  in  silence  eating  raisins,  a 
curious  expression  in  his  face.  At  times  there 
is  something  unconsciously  grim  in  our 
ColoneFs  countenance,  as  there  so  often  is  in 
the  facial  lines  of  retired  warriors — something 
that  speaks  of  rough  fare  and  hard  tasks.  The 
plain  man  deals  sparely  in  panegyric,  because, 
as  a  rule,  he  avoids  anything  that  suggests 
excess  of  sentiment.  The  Colonel's  expression, 
as  he  listened  to  the  glorious  words  of  Solomon, 
was  not  contempt,  but  neither  was  it  sj^mpathy 
or  assent. 

"I  have  just  been  wondering,"  he  remarked, 
"  what  Job  would  say  to  it  all  if  he  were  to  come 
back.  Job  had  at  times  a  considerable  gift  of 
sarcasm,  especially  when  comfortable  common- 
place preached  its  philosophy.  Doubtless  ye  are 
the  people,  and  wisdom  will  die  with  you,  is  as 
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keen  a  dig  as  I  know.  Wliile  I  agree  that  it 
is  a  great  priyilege  to  live  in  tlie  present 
unparalleled  age,  I  fancy  that  a  commentator 
of  the  calibre  of  Job  would  find  plenty  of  scope 
for  his  satire.  Consider,  for  example,  the  highest 
department  of  all,  the  department  of  literature 
so  called.'' 

He  looked  at  me,  and  I  confess  I  quaked. 
**  Another  tirade  against  the  unfortunate  noyel- 
isty'' I  said  to  myself.  **Alas!  who  would  be 
a  noyelist,  and  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of 
illiteracy,  the  contumely  of  dull  superiority, 
the  insolence  of  blatant  jealousy  P  "  For  you 
must  know  that  the  man  who  has  not  wit 
enough  to  be  a  tailor  and  snip  with  shears,  nor 
grammar  enough  to  construct  one  sentence 
of  mother  English  correctly,  is,  nevertheless, 
qualified  by  self-election  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  novelist's  difficult  art.  I  fancied  the  Colonel 
had  had  a  dose  of  bad  fiction,  and  in  revenge 
was  about  to  fall  foul  of  all  fiction — after  the 
fiEMhion  of  the  ignorant.  But  I  breathed  again 
as  he  proceeded. 

^*  As  you  are  aware,  my  country  being  done 
with  my  services  I  am  blessed  with  a  good  deal 
of  leisure.  Much  of  it  I  spend  in  trying  to 
amtise  and  improve  myself  by  reading.  Now,  I 
like  to  go  back  to  old  favourites ;  but  in  these 
days  scarcely  an  old  favourite  is  allowed  to 
appear  without  the  burden  and  hindrance  of  an 
editor,  as  though  in  the  new  order  of  things 
every  giant  must  carry  a  dwarf  on  his  shoulders. 
The  critic-dwarf,  aping  what*s  above  him,  judges 
or  rather  misjudges  the  genius  he  cannot  under- 
stand, sets  you  forth,  pranked  with  all  the 
mimetic  tricks  of  his  trade,  the  intellectual 
defects  and  artistic  failings  of  his  subject — ^how 
Shakespeare  might  be  improved  here  and  Milton 
there,  how  Scott  and  Thackeray  and  Dickens 
should  have  written  differently  if  they  meant 
to  satisfy  his  fastidious  taste." 

"  Do  they  never  praise,  these  critic-dwarfs  F  '* 
asked  Solomon. 

"  Oh  I  yes,"  replied  the  Colonel,  his  lip  curling 
in  disgust  "They  praise,  and  then  they 
are  most  objectionable  of  all;  for  as  they 
blame  without  knowledge,  they  praise  without 
discrimination.  They  perpetually  oscillate 
between  two  extremes,  each  unspeakably  bad, 
fulsome  eulogy  and  pompous  depreciation.  It 
is  time  to  protest.  There  are  reprints  to-day 
which  would  be  a  pure  delight  but  for  the 
prefaces  and  introductions,  which  being  inter- 
preted means  the  impertinent  intervention  of 
nobodies  who  apparently  know  just  as  much  of 
the  true  principles  of  criticism  as  a  donkey 
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knows  of  gunnery.  Fancy  an  owl  with  its 
sage  eye  to  a  telescope  descanting  on  the 
blemishes  of  the  starry  heavens,  and  you  have 
an  example  of  much  modem  editing  of  books. 
It  all  reminds  me  of  an  old  Celtic  fable.  The 
wren  and  the  eagle  falling  into  a  dispute  as  to 
their  powers  of  soaring,  decided  to  settle  the 
matter  by  a  trial.  Far  up  towards  the  sun 
the  eagle  could  see  the  wren  nowhere,  and 
called  out,  *  Where  art  thou,  wren  ?  *  *  I  am 
here  above  thee,'  answered  the  wren,  which  was 
perched  on  the  eagle's  back.  That  clever  wren 
t3rpifies  many  a  latter-day  book-editor,  who  is 
hoisted  into  notice  by  the  man  on  whoee 
shoulders  he  perches.  The  patience  of  intel- 
ligent readers  is  very  nearly  exhausted  by  the 
ceaseless  stream  of  mediocrity  poured  out  in 
introductions  and  prefaces." 

*' Would  you  abolish  the  book-editor  alto- 
gether, then  ?  "  asked  the  young  lady  classic. 

"  By  no  means,"  answered  the  Colonel  warmly, 
<<  by  no  manner  of  meana  Get  a  Carlyle  to  edit 
the  Letters  and  Speeches  of  an  Oliver  Cromwell 
and  you  have  the  ideal  of  genius  supplement- 
ing genius — first  the  hero  and  then  his  Homer. 
Or  coming  a  step  down,  get  a  Matthew  Arnold 
to  introduce  a  Keats,  a  Byron,  or  a  Wordsworth, 
and  you  do  all  lovers  of  literature  a  real  service. 
But  for  the  sake  of  decency  and  honest  intelli- 
gence warn  off  the  pretentious  dullards  who 
recapitulate  stale  information  and  preach  in- 
digestible sermons  on  texts  they  have  them- 
selves never  assimilated.  Why  should  an 
author  who  is  no  longer  able  to  defend  himself 
be  subject  to  the  indignities  of  every  dunde> 
head  who  vainly  imagines  himself  a  critic? 
That  is  delivering  the  dead  lion  to  the  mercies 
of  the  living  dog  with  a  vengeance." 

**One  is  reminded,"  said  the  Curate  softly, 
"that  when  Johnson  heard  Boswell  meant  to 
write  his  life  he  threatened  to  prevent  it  by 
taking  Boswell's." 

'*  Not  every  great  man  has  Johnson's  luck," 
returned  the  Colonel  ' '  After  all,  Boswell  merely 
BosweUised,  and  hero  worship,  if  the  hero  be 
worthy,  is  not  only  tolerable  but  grateful  But 
what  are  you  to  say  of  the  little  men  who  puff 
themselves  out  till  they  are  a  great  deal  too 
big  for  their  coats  ?  I'll  tell  you  the  result  of 
their  operations  in  one  instance.  Only  to-day 
I  visited  certain  booksellers  with  a  modest  sum 
of  money  in  my  pocket,  to  be  spent  on  books 
not  less  than  a  generation  old.  Former  ex- 
periences made  me  cautious.  But  I  invested 
in  a  set  of  a  British  classic  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  an  assistant,  who,  as  now  appears,  is 
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too  obviously  an  ignoramus;    and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  I'm  defrauded  of  a  pleasure  for 
which  I  paid.    To-morrow  I  will  take  the  thing 
back  to  the  bookseller.   He  can  keep  his  precious 
editor,  and  I  will  please  myself  in  another  way." 
The  Ooloners  indignant  outburst,  I  agreed, 
touches  what  is,  in  reality,  fast  becoming  an 
intolerable  nuisance  in  the  literature  of  the  day 
— the  pretentious  editing  of  masterpieces  by 
persons  who  have  not  a  single  new  fact  to  add 
to  the  existing  store  of  knowledge,  nor  a  single 
ray  of  illumination  to  shed  on  obscure  or  doubt- 
ful points;    in  a  word,   who  darken  counsel 
where  they  pretend  to  give  light.    There  are 
exceptions,  of  course.    The  Colonel  mentioned 
Carlyle  and  Matthew  Arnold  as  ideal  editors. 
Carlyle's  achievement  is  unique.   He  is  the  only 
British  historian  who  has  completely  reversed 
public  opinion  in  regard  to  a  great  historical 
character.     From  being  a  great  bad  man,  to 
use  the  words  of  Burke,  Cromwell,  after  Carlyle's 
biography,  became  a  great  good  man.    All  sub- 
sequent writers  and  speakers  on  the  Protector 
have  consciously  or  unconsciously  taken  their 
cue  from  Carlyle.    Arnold's  case  is  not  without 
parallel     We    have    at    least  one   edition    of 
Thackeray    edited   in    a    manner   which   has 
delighted  his  admirers.     Burns  and  Scott  have 
likewise  been  fortunate  in  recent  editors:  but 
the  competent  editor  of  Dickens  has  still  to 
come.    Concerning   the    stupendous   mass    of 
edited  books  now  published  annually,  it  is  to 
he  hoped  that  publishers  will  abate  the  mistaken 
zeal  of  incompetent  people  who,  itching  to  write 
something,   expend  their    fury    on    worthless 
prefaces  and  introductions.    As  the  Colonel  has 
very  well  remarked,  this  editorial  rage  is  be- 
coming a  sore  trial  to  the  temper  and  patience 
of  readers.     As  a  rule,  those  otherwise  excellent 
persons,  Brown,  Jones,  and  Bobinson,  are  ludi- 
crously unfit  to  judge  literary  excellence,  since 
they   do    not    understand    what   real  literary 
excellence  is  or  means. 

We  wandered  into  other  subjects,  and  presently 
the  young  lady  classic  said  she  supposed  I  re- 
ceived a  multitude  of  letters  and  manuscripts 
from  literary  aspirants.  I  replied  sadly  in  the 
affirmative.  An  author,  I  remarked,  is  not 
seldom  like  a  sort  of  universal  dust-bin  which 
might  appropriately  be  inscribed,  "Literary 
rubbish  dumped  here."  Would-be  writers  seem 
to  have  an  incurable  propensity  for  pestering 
the  man  whose  name  is  at  all  familiar  on  title- 
P&ges.  They  send  him  manuscripts  to  read,  to 
correct,  and  sometimes  to  place  with  publishers 
^*  on  advantageous  terms,"  and  they  do  this  with 


an  air  of  conferring  a  favour,  and  generally  with- 
out remembering  that  the  post  office  does  not 
fetch  and  carry  except  for  payment  in  postage 
stamps.  If  you  let  the  manuscript  lie  pending 
further  instructions  you  will  in  all  probability 
receive  a  curt  note  of  inquiry,  or  it  may  be  a 
scolding  for  your  lack  of  common  courtesy,  with 
a  demand  for  the  immediate  return  of  the  golden 
manuscript,  still,  however,  without  the  neces- 
sary postage  stamps.  If  you  intimate  delicately, 
by  postcard  or  otherwise,  that  these  have  in- 
advertently been  omitted,  back  will  come  a 
stinging  letter  on  the  greed  and  stinginess  of 
authors  who  chance  to  have  succeeded  by  a 
fluke.  There  is  no  gadfly  half  so  venomous  as 
your  irritated  would-be  author. 

Not  long  ago  I  read  a  short  story  which  had 
been  dedined  by  fifteen  purblind  editors.  I 
was  obliged  to  tell  the  author  that  an  impartial 
judgment  forced  me  to  agree  with  the  editors ; 
whereupon  there  came  a  caustic  letter  inform- 
ing me  that  I  made  the  sixteenth  idiot,  and 
wondering  how  long  such  a  condition  of  things 
in  literature  and  journalism  was  to  be  tolerated. 
He  desired  to  know  by  what  authority  I  set  up 
as  a  judge  of  my  betters — the  great  unprinted 
— stated  without  any  circumlocution  whatsoever 
that  my  taste  was  beneath  contempt,  and  that 
I  should  be  much  more  profitably  employed 
mending  my  own  wretched  stuff  than  trying  to 
understand  his,  which  was  obviously  above  me. 

"Did  you  send  him  a  stinger  in  reply?" 
asked  Solomon  excitedly,  spying  the  prospect 
of  a  fight. 

I  replied  that  I  did  not.  If  one  were  to 
trouble  with  abusive  correspondents  there  would 
be  no  surplus  time  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life. 

**  He  was  exceedingly  iTide,'*  said  the  young 
lady  classic,  a  militant  glow  suffusing  her  face, 
as  though  she  were  ready  to  do  battle  for  a  poor 
abused  author. 

I  responded  that  when  vanity  comes  a  cropper 
it  is  always  rude,  and  usually  silly  as  welL 
But  I  admitted  that  with  my  irate  critic's 
verdict  on  my  own  work  I  thoroughly  and 
entirely  agreed.  When  Carlyle's  French  Revolu- 
tion was  published  you  may  remember  it  was  a 
rock  of  offence  to  the  orthodox  critic,  the  man 
who  held  fast  by  the  inviolate  nine-and-thirty 
articles  of  criticism.  **OhI  yes,"  Carlyle  re- 
marked philosophically,  "they  condemn  it  for 
being  bad ;  they  little  know  how  much  worse  it 
might  have  been."  Similarly  I  say  that  poor  as 
my  work  is,  my  censor  little  knows  how  much 
worse  it  might  easily  be.  If  it  were  a  question 
of  picking  holes  I  could  put  the  finger  on  two 
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blemishes  for  every  one  detected  by  my  critic, 
even  wben  his  eyes  were  sharpened  by  rage  and 
jealousy.  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  if  an  author 
would  he  could  demolish  himself  by  criticism. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  once  reviewed  himself,  not 
unfavourably,  in  the  Quarterly  Eeview,  the  dear 
old  **  Ghrandmother  "  at  whom  Byron  scoffed. 
It  was,  of  course,  a  joke  such  as  the  Wizard  of 
the  North  loved  to  play  in  order  to  mystify  the 
public.  Editors  in  these  days  do  not  encourage 
practical  jesting  of  that  sort.  But  suppose  an 
author  were  to  be  his  own  reviewer,  and  cared 
to  adopt  the  slashing  Macaulay-on-Montgomery 
style,  don't  you  think  he  could  produce  a 
piquant  and  sensational  article  ?  He  alone  could 
tell  how  far  short  he  fell  of  his  ideals;  how 
inadequately  this  thought  was  expressed ;  how 
ineffectively  that  character  portrayed,  as  judged 
by  the  standard  io  his  own  mind.  For  myself 
I  seldom  read  anything  of  my  own  after  passing 
it  in  proof ;  but  when  by  chance  I  do,  it  is  to  be 
seized  with  a  vehement  desire  to  tear  the  whole 
thing  to  shreds  and  rewrite  it  from  the  first 
sentence  to  the  last. 

Therefore  the  angry  hint  about  mending 
appealed  to  me  with  quite  peculiar  force.  But 
one  curious  fact  should  be  mentioned,  namely, 
that  in  sending  me  his  manuscript  my  critic 
had  deviated  to  remark  the  beauties  and  ex- 
cellences of  the  work  he  afterwards  condemned 
with  such  needless,  such  astonishing  ferocity. 
What  was  admirable  when  he  fished  for  praise 
became  execrable  when  the  praise  was  withheld 
— surely  an  instance  of  engaging  inconsistency. 

Thinking,  doubtless,  of  those  stories  that  lay 
in  lavender  up-stairs,  the  young  lady  classic 
desired  to  know  whether  I  thought  introduc- 
tions to  publishers  were  ever  of  real  service  to 
beginners.  For  herself,  she  was  inclined  to 
believe  they  were.  Ah  I  I  answered,  that  is 
a  pathetic  fallacy,  a  mere  superstition  which, 
like  most  superstitions,  dies  very  hard.  Except 
a  lie  or  a  bad  habit,  nothing  is  harder  to  dispose 
of  than  a  superstition.  Believe  me,  I  went  on, 
there  is  but  one  kind  of  introduction  that 
publishers  consider  worth  any  attention,  and 
that  is  an  acceptable  manuscript.  No  other 
form  of  introduction  appeals  to  their  benighted 
business  minda  Though  their  wares  are  often 
sentimental,  publishers  are  almost  as  devoid  of 
sentiment  as  the  nether  millstone.  As  to  the 
main  point,  in  a  few  well-known  instances 
authors  of  established  reputation  were  able  to 
play  the  part  of  fairy  prince  to  struggling 
neophytes.  Johnson,  as  everybody  knows,  sold 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  for  Goldsmith,  when 
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poor  Goldy  was  a  prisoner  in  bed  for  debt  to  his 
landlady ;  and  Scott's  influence  prevailed  with 
Murray  on  behalf  of  Washington  Irving.  There 
have  also  been  more  recent  cases  to  support  the 
old  superstition ;  but  it  cannot  be  repeated  too 
often,  nor  too  emphatically,  that  in  general 
letters  of  introduction  are  rather  worse  than 
useless.  It  is  hard  for  the  beginner,  with  every 
door  shut  in  his  face,  to  believe  this,  yet  it  is 
true.  To-day  the  ranks  of  publishers  are  almost 
as  crowded  as  the  ranks  of  authors.  Hence  a 
scrambling  competition  for  good  novels,  good 
poems,  good  histories,  good  travels ;  and  when 
the  eager  publisher  succeeds  in  finding  what 
he  wants,  he  proceeds  to  advertise  the  &ct  at 
exorbitant  rates,  to  a  public  that  never  excites 
itself  over  anything  literary.  Half-a-century 
ago  almost  any  noodle  could  be  a  successful  pub- 
lisher. In  the  present  enterprising  age  it  is  not 
enough  to  have  a  first-rate  article  for  sala  To 
succeed  you  must  advertise  it,  thrust  it  on  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  by  persistent  pushing 
get  people  to  believe  that  it  is  positively  the  best 
thing  of  its  kind  ever  produced,  and  absolutely 
indispensable  to  their  happiness.  Modesty  pays 
no  dividends  in  these  strenuous  times. 

What  are  the  qualifications  of  the  ideal 
novelist  ?  That  is  a  big  question ;  but  briefly, 
he  ought  to  be  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  the 
ancient  world  rolled  into  one,  plus  all  the 
Admirable  Crichtons  of  the  modem.  Assuming 
that  he  has  the  first  essential  gift,  mother  wit 
he  must  by  the  most  painful  toil  master  all 
knowledge,  from  the  latest  dictum  of  philosophy 
to  the  last  fashion  in  feminine  dress.  And  let 
me  say,  it  is  far  easier  to  keep  abreast  of  philo- 
sophy than  of  the  fashion  in  feminine  drass. 
It  is  nothing  to  depict  men  and  women,  or  even 
children  and  babies,  explore  the  wickedness  of 
the  human  heart,  or  construct  tales  of  love  and 
war,  but  what  man  shall  dare  to  say  that  the 
last  touch  he  has  given  to  his  heroine's  dress  is 
the  right  up-to-date  touch  ?  He  may  study  the 
fashion  papers  till  his  head  reels;  he  may  lie 
awake  o'  nights  pondering  the  latest  styles,  as 
David  pondered  his  sins,  and  still  find  himself 
at  sea.  And  here  the  lady  novelist  has  an 
unfair  advantage,  inasmuch  as  she  knows  the 
freaks  of  fashion  by  instinct,  as  the  Bomans 
knew  the  Latin  grammar. 

The  young  lady  classic  smiled.  ^*  Is  it  pos- 
sible then  to  make  fiction  out  of  millinery?'' 

It  is  not  only  possible,  I  answered,  but  fiction 
made  of  millinery  is  the  most  popular  on  the 
market.  And  I  fancied  a  new  hope  gleamed  in 
the  fair  listener's  eye. 
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AVEEY  simple  way  of  dealing  with  this 
paper,  and  one  entirely  in  accordance 
with  my  own  feelings  upon  the.  matter, 
would  be  that  said  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Irish  student  who  was  set  to  write  an  essay 
upon  snakes  in  Iceland,  and  did  so  in  the 
sentence,  "  There  are  no  snakes  in  Iceland." 
But  whatever  my  own  ideas  in  this  con- 
nexion may  be,  I  find  it  impossible  to  ignore 
or  set  aside  contemptuously  the  vast  amount 
of  literature  upon  the  subject,  much  of  it 
doubtless  written    by  very  well-informed 
and  entirely  honest  persons,  who  were  only 
anxious  to  disseminate  the  truth  concerning 
sea-serpents.     It  is  hardly  possible  for  any 
sensible  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
fauna  of  the  sea  and  literature  generally  to 
approach  the  subject  of  sea-serpents  with 
an  open  mind.     It  is  like  the  matter  of 
ghosts,  one  that  is  mixed  up  so  much  with 
pure    superstition,  personal    bias,  human 
weakness  of  mind  and  credulity,  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  get  a  reasonable  account 
at  all.     And  this  setting  aside  entirely  the 
intentionally  mendacious  Uterature  on  the 
subject,  stuff  written  falsely  from  a  diseased 
or  riotous  imagination  with  no  other  object 
in  view  than  that  of  creating  a  sensation, 
not  seldom  with  the  full   knowledge   that 
there  is  always  an  immense  number  of  other- 
wise sane  and  sensible  persons  who  really 
believe  anything  they  read  in  print  which 
is  not  admittedly  fiction.     As  an  instance 
in  point  I  may  quote  an  experience  of  my 
own.     Some  years  ago  I  wrote  a  little  yarn, 
which  was  published  in   the    Westminster 
Gazette,  entitled  "  Up  a  Waterspout."     As 
I  had  no  intention  of  gulling  anybody,  I 
purposely  wrote  in  a  ridiculously  inflated 
style,    describing    my    experiences    while 
being  sucked  up  from  the  sea  surface  into 
the   clouds  and    my    subsequent    sudden 
descent.     It  never  even  occurred  to  me 
that  any  one  could  believe  the  story,  it  was 
so  obviously  absurd.     Yet  to  my  intense 
amazement,   when  it  was  included  in  a 
volume  of  sketches  I  afterwards  published, 
one  critic  gravely  discussed  it  as  if  it  were 
^e,  and  descanted  upon  the  unique  ad- 
vantages of  such  an  experience.     Now  the 


critic  may  have  been  joking  ponderously 
and  with  "  deefeeculty,"  but  I  do  not  think 
he  was. 

This,  however,  only  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion to  a  very  difficult  subject.  Difficult, 
because  it  is  distinctly  unpleasant  to  realise, 
as  one  must  do  who  takes  up  the  sea-serpent 
question,  how  great  is  the  number  of  people 
who  will,  out  of  sheer  wantonness,  lie  and 
perjure  themselves  about  some  perfectly 
immaterial  matter  like  this.  Any  interest 
possessed  by  the  sea-serpent,  if  it  exists, 
can  only  be  either  scientific  or  romantic ; 
it  has  never  even  been  suggested  that  the 
creature  is  dangerous  or  commercially 
valuable.  Yet  an  enormous  mass  of  writ- 
ing can  be  collected,  written  by  people  of 
almost  every  European  nation,  and  especi- 
ally by  Americans,  whose  authors  have 
either  admitted,  after  the  sensation  caused 
by  their  statements  has  died  away,  that 
they  were  lying  for  fun,  or  else  all  trace  of 
them  has  been  lost,  they  having  invented 
names  and  authorities  as  well  as  the  serpent. 
Another  large  amount  of  printed  stuff  has 
been  contributed  by  persons  urgently  in 
need  of  something  to  do,  who  have  compiled 
their  amazing  stories  from  hearsay.  Many 
of  these  contributors  are  clergymen,  and  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  their  stories, 
having  only  some  casual  remarks  of  a  care- 
less seafarer  for  text,  surpass  in  wildness  of 
elaboration  even  the  yarns  invented  with 
intent  to  deceive.  Then  come  a  much 
smaller  quantity,  the  evidence  of  those  who 
have  seen  something  and  earnestly  desire  to 
record  what  they  have  seen  truthfully,  but 
from  inability  to  describe  accurately,  or 
deficient  power  of  observation,  or  imagina- 
tion heightened  by  alarm,  or  all  these 
reasons  (and  more)  combined,  only  succeed 
in  misleading.  A  splendid  instance  of  this 
is  given  in  the  report  of  a  sea-serpent  (?)  seen 
off  Portland  Light,  New  Zealand,  on  August 
1,  1891,  from  the  deck  of  the  s.s.  Boto7na- 
hana.  Peter  Nelson,  a  quartermaster,  says 
that  the  head  was  like  that  of  an  eel.  It 
rose  30  feet  put  of  water.  It  had  fins 
about  10  feet  long  situated  on  either  side 
of  the  body   (which   bulged   about   there) 
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twenty  feet  behind  the  snout.  It  was  the 
colour  of  an  eel  on  the  back,  but  the  belly 
and  fins  were  pure  white.  I  have  condensed 
the  very  prolix  report,  but  this  is  the  sub- 
stance of  it.  And  I  believe  that  Peter 
Nelson  was  a  perfectly  honest  and  truthful 
man  who  described  as  best  he  could  the 
"  breaching "  or  uprising  half-way  out  of 
water  of  a  humpbacked  whale  {Megaptera)^ 
an  exceedingly  common  sight  on  that  coast. 
He  says  indeed  that  it  was  nothing  like  a 
whale,  but  if  his  description  is  as  accurate 
as  I  believe  it  is,  what  he  saw  exactly  repre- 
sents the  behaviour  and  appearance  of  a 
humpback  gamboUing  on  the  sea-surface  as 
usual.  Yet  because  of  the  lack  of  previous 
observation  on  the  part  of  himself  and 
others,  this  sea-serpent  story  goes  round 
the  world  and  is  published  in  many  news- 
papers.  It  is  also  used  triumphantly  by 
Professor  Oudemans,  Director  of  the  Eoyal 
Zoological  Society  at  the  Hague,  as  a 
convincing  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his 
theory  of  sea-serpents. 

There  lies  before  me  as  I  write  a  portly 
volume  of  600  pages,  with  many  illustra- 
tions, compiled  with  amazing  industry  and 
perseverance  by  this  learned  gentleman, 
apparently  for  the  sole,  and  to  him  sufficient, 
purpose  of  buttressing  his  theory  as  to  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  sea-serpent,  of 
whose  existence,  by  the  way,  he  has  no 
doubt.  Only,  the  creature  he  has  evolved 
for  his  own  satisfaction  from  the  mass  of 
material  he  has  so  carefully  collected  is  not 
a  serpent  at  all,  but  an  amazingly  developed 
mammal  of  the  sea  tribe,  a  Pinniped,  to 
which  he  boldly  assigns  a  length  of  250 
feet.  If  it  were  not  for  the  many  instances 
given  in  this  volume  of  the  amazing  credulity 
displayed  by  scientific  men  when  in  the 
presence  of  some  extraordinarily  gifted 
romancer  (vide  the  British  Association  and 
M.  Grien's  stories  of  flying  wombats,  saw- 
fish in  inland  lakes,  turtle-riding,  etc.),  I 
should  feel  disposed  to  be  quite  contemptu- 
ous about  Dr.  Oudemans'  "conclusions." 
But  apart  from  his  scientific  credulity,  he 
displays  a  reaUy  touching  anxiety  to  extract 
from  the  mountain  of  lies,  absurdities,  and 
superstitions  he  has  collected  with  so  much 
labour,  a  sufficient  number  of  grains  of 
truth  for  the  putting  together  of  his  pet 
sea-monster.  As  to  his  rejection  of  other 
scientific  theories  of  the  sea-serpent,  I  make 
no  account  of  that.  He  only  deals  with 
rival  theorists  after  his  kind.  It  seems  to 
be  rather  a  feature  with  scientific  men  of  a 
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certain  class  to  build  a  theory  first,  then 
mould  the  evidence  or  suppress  it  to  fit 
the  theory,  and  ignore  utterly  any  other 
explanation  but  their  own. 

The  list  of  what  Dr.  Oudemans  calls 
"  would-be  sea-serpents  "  is  a  fairly  lai^e 
and  comprehensive  one.  Seals,  cuttlefish, 
sharks,  porpoises,  fossils  {Zeuglodon  and 
BasilauTus)  and  even  albacore ;  the  physalus, 
a  rorqual,  and  a  supposed  marine  plesio- 
saurus  are  among  the  hving(?)  creatures, 
while  sea- weed  and  floating  tree-trunks  are 
among  the  inanimate  simulators  of  the 
great  snake.  But  he  evidently  does  not 
rehsh  the  idea  that  any  of  his  contributors 
have  called  upon  their  imagination  to  stim- 
ulate pen  and  pencil,  except  where  confes- 
sion of  detection  has  exposed  the  fraud. 
This  may  seem  harsh,  but  what  else  can  be 
said  of  a  scientific  zoologist  of  the  present 
day,  who  deliberately  quotes  Olaus  Magnus, 
Archbishop  of  Upsala,  and  Pontoppidan, 
Bishop  of  Bergen, — two  clerics  remarkable 
for  nothing  greater  than  their  most  amazing 
credulity  and  riotous  imagination  ?  A  quota- 
tion from  our  author  must  be  given  as 
showing  the  position  he  takes  up  with 
regard  to  the  latter  of  these  two  ancient 
fictionists. 

"  We  see  the  Bishop  weighing  and  con- 
sidering whatever  he  heard,  and  not  accept- 
ing everything  for  truth.  We  think  that 
Pontoppidan  is  right  in  giving  no  credit  to 
the  narrative  that  the  sea-serpents  made 
themselves  guilty  of  sinking  ships  and  eat- 
ing men.  .  .  .  Pontoppidan  further  tells  us 
that  the  sea-serpent  sometimes  encloses 
ships  by  laying  itself  round  them  in  a  circle, 
that  the  fishermen  then  row  over  its  body 
there  where  a  coil  is  visible,  for  when  they 
reach  the  coil  it  sinks,  while  the  invisible 
parts  rise.  Further,  that  the  serpent  swims 
with  an  incredible  velocity,  and  that  the 
fishermen,  who  are  much  afraid  of  it,  when 
seeing  that  it  follows  them,  throw  any 
object,  for  instance  a  scoop,  at  it,  when  the 
animal  generally  plunges  into  the  deep. 
But  most  fishermen  are  in  the  habit  of 
taking  castoreum  with  them,  for  the  serpent 
cannot  abide  the  smell  of  it.  .  .  ."  And  in 
his  tenth  paragraph,  trying  to  answer  the 
question  why  those  larger  serpents  only 
frequent  the  northern  seas,  he  says  :  "  To 
this  question  I  answer  that  the  Creator  of 
all  beings  disposes  of  the  dwellings  of  His 
creatures  in  different  places  by  His  wise 
intentions,  which  are  not  known  to  us. 
Why  won't  the  reindeer  thrive  anywhere 
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but  in  the  high  and  cold  mountains  ?  Why 
do  the  whales  frequent  only  the  north 
pole  ?  0, !)  Why  are  India  and  Egypt  almost 
the  only  countries  where  men  have  to  fear 
crocodiles?  No  doubt  because  it  pleases 
the  wise  Creator  I "  Here  Pontoppidan 
takes  leave  of  the  sea-serpent,  and  begins 
to  treat  of  the  large  snakes  mentioned  by 
Flinius  and  other  ancient  authors,  and  we 
too  will  take  leave  of  our  honest  and  trust- 
worthy Bishop,  who  has  so  often  been 
laughed  at  for  what  he  relates  in  his  chapter 
on  monsters.  And  yet  two  of  his  monsters, 
the  mermaid  and  the  Kraken,  being  un- 
masked, why  cannot  his  third  be  accounted 
for? 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  date 
of  this  delightful  book  is  1892  !  The  author 
quotes,  with  evident  approval,  Olaus  Magnus 
writing  in  1666— 

"  They  who,  either  to  trade,  or  to  fish, 
sail  along  the  shores  of  Norway,  relate  with 
concurring  evidence  a  truly  admirable  story, 
namely,  that  a  very  large  serpent  of  a  length 
of  upwBjrds  of  200  feet,  and  20  feet  in 
diameter,  lives  in  rocks  and  holes  near  the 
shore  of  Bergen  ;  it  comes  out  of  its  caverns 
only  on  summer  nights  and  in  fine  weather 
to  devour  calves,  lambs,  and  hogs,  or  goes 
into  the  sea  to  eat  cuttles,  lobsters,  and  all 
kinds  of  sea-crabs.     It  has  a  row  of  hairs 
of  two  feet  in  length  hanging  from  the 
neck,  sharp  scales  of  a  dark   colour,  and 
brilliant  flaming  eyes.     It  attacks  boats  and 
snatches  away  the  men,  by  raising  itself 
high  out  of  water,  and  devours  them ;  and 
commonly  this  does  not  happen  without  a 
terrible  event  in   the  kingdom,  without  a 
change  being  at  hand,  either  that  the  princes 
will  die  or  will  be  banished,  or  that  a  war 
will  soon  break  out."     The  only  criticism 
of  this  amazing  yam  which  the  Professor 
permits  himself  is — "We  consider  its  devour- 
ing hogs,  lambs  and  calves,  and  its  appear- 
ance on  summer  nights  on  land  to  take  its 
prey,  to  be  a  fable.     The  eating  of  squids, 
cuttles,  crabs  and  lobsters  may  be  a  fiction 
or  it  may  have  been  truly  witnessed,  the 
animal  chewing  them  with  its  head  above 
water,  as  seals  and  sea-lions  do  (I  I).     The 
story  of  snatching  a  man  away  from   the 
ships  is  evidently  confounded  with  another 
tale.  ...  It  evidently  refers  to  gigantic 
calamaries  which  occasionally  attack  boats 
and  snatch  away  one  of  the  crew.     Its  being 
covered  with  scales  must  be  fictitious  too, 
for  they  who  saw  a  sea-seipent  at  a  short 
distance  are  unanimous  in  stating  that  it 


had  no  scales,  but  a  smooth  skin."  A  fine 
example  of  the  gnat  and  camel  parable, 
surely. 

The  list  of  accounts  of  the  seeing  of  the 
sea-serpent  fills  nine  pages  and  a  half  of 
our  author's  book,  and  date  from  1666  to 
1888.  Apparently  no  yarn,  however  wildly 
absurd,  is  excluded  or  refused  rank  as 
evidence,  unless  it  has  been  exposed  as 
an  indubitable  fraud.  Even  then  Dr. 
Oudemans  cannot  help  adopting  a  regretful 
tone,  as  if  he  only  wished  that  the  story 
was  true,  or  that  it  had  not  been  discovered 
to  be  false,  so  that  he  might  have  the  luxury 
of  believing  it.  But  of  all  the  amazing 
stories  collected  by  the  learned  Doctor, 
none  attain  such  a  magnitude  as  the 
following. 

In  1846  Dr.  Albert  G.  Koch  exhibited  a 
large  skeleton  of  a  fossil  animal  under  the 
name  of  Hydrarchos  Sillimanni,  the  latter 
half  of  the  portentous  name  being  in  honour 
of  the  learned  editor  of  the  Americayi  Journal 
of  Science  and  Arts,  Professor  Benjamin 
Silliman,  well  known  for  his  affectionate 
regard  for  the  sea-serpent.  The  remains 
consisted  of  a  head  and  vertebral  column, 
measuring  in  all  114  feet,  of  a  few  ribs 
attached  to  the  thoracic  portion  of  the 
spine,  and  some  parts  of  supposed  paddles. 
Of  course  the  scientific  journals  took  up 
the  discussion  of  this  wonderful  discovery 
with  avidity,  and  a  few  months  afterwards 
Professor  Wyman,  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History^ 
had  the  courage  and  skill  to  point  out  that 
"  these  remains  never  belonged  to  one  and 
the  same  individual,  and  that  the  anatomical 
character  of  the  teeth  indicates  that  they  are 
not  those  of  a  reptile,  but  of  a  warm-blooded 
mammal."  In  the  next  month's  "  Proceed- 
ings "  of  the  same  Society,  Professor  Kogers 
points  out  that  according  to  the  form  and 
structure  of  some  loose  bones,  the  skeleton 
must  be  of  at  least  two  individuals  of  Basil- 
aurus,  a  fossil  monster  allied  to  the  seals 
and  whales,  which  Professor  Owen  termed 
Zeuglodon.  In  the  next  month's  issue  Dr. 
Koch  informs  the  public  that  the  bones  had 
been  found  together  and  were  arranged  in 
the  precise  order  in  which  they  were  dis- 
covered. But  a  Dr.  Lister  wrote  to  say 
that  he  knew  that  Dr.  Koch  had  dug  up 
the  bones  in  different  places  in  Alabama. 
However,  the  yarn  was  not  killed,  hardly 
scotched,  and  the  '*  fossil  sea-serpent  "  stiU 
yielded  a  plentiful  harvest  of  doUars.  And 
in  the  Illustrated  London  News  of  October 
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proved  to  be  as  follows  : — 
Dr.    Koch    was    a    col- 

lector  of  fa.sil.,  but  eD.  ""•  '■  ""■"■'  >««™"»' 
tirely  UDScrupulouB  in  the 

use  he  made  of  them.     He  was  a  business  doubt  his  enterprise  was  considered  to  be  a 

man  first,  aod  a  scientist  afterwards  (a  long  real  smart  one,  an  evident   token  of  higb 

way).     Not  satisfied  with  the  real  scientific  business     capacity,    quite    unusual     in    a 

value  and  interest  of  the  wonderful  collec-  scientific  professor. 

tion    of    American    fossils    he  really    pes-  Sober    investigators    like    Dr.    Andrew 

aessed,    he,    seeing  what  a  valuable   show  Wilson,  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Gosse,  all  being 

it    would    make,    deliberately    faked     the  gifted  with  sound  common-sense,  as  well  as 

said   serpent  out  of   the  bones  of  several  having  higb  scientific  attainments,  do  not 

Zeuglodon,  made  a  head  and  claws  to  suit,  waste  time  over  the  many  obvioua  absurdi- 

and  then  having  hitched  his  fraud  to  Silli-  ties  and  palpable  fabrications  which  are  so 

man,  put  it  on  public  exhibition.    And  no  plentifully  quoted  in  Dr.  Oudemans'  book. 
Hi 
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esting  is  that  told  by  the  captain  and  crew  the  vessel,  and  the  crew  and  officers  armed 

of  the  Pauline.     Captain  Drevar  stated  that  themselves  with  axes  for  self-defence.     In 

when  in  lat.  13"  S.,    long.    35"  W.,   they  another  version  of  the  same  story  he,  the 

observed  three  very  large  sperm  whales  (I  captain,    speaks   of   the    serpent    "  looking 

may  here  note,  in  passing,  that  I  have  never  angrily  "  at  the  ship, 

yet  met  with  a  seaman  other  than  a  whale-  Now,  eight  or  nine  years  ago  I  wrote  a 

man  who  knew  a  sperm  whale  when  he  saw  paper  for  Nature  on  "the  Sperm  Whale 

it.  or  could  distinguish   between  any  one  and  ite  food,"  in  the  course  of  which  I 

whale  and  another  of  a  different  species),  described  a  spectacle  I  witnessed  of  a  huge 
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Cachalot  devouring  a  very  large  cuttle-fish 
or  squid  upon  the  sea-surface  in  the  Straits 
of    Malacca.      Dr.   Andrew  Wilson  upon 
reading  this  story  immediately  remembered 
the  yam  of  the  captain  of  the  Pauline^  and 
very    naturally,   and    I    think    inevitably, 
knowing  the  man,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  based  upon  a  similar  sight.     The 
Doctor  wrote  to  me  asking  me  for  further 
details,  which  I  gladly  supplied,  and  em- 
bodied his  reflections  in  his  "  Science  Jot- 
tings "  column  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Illtistrated  London  News,     Up  to  a  certain 
point  everything  that  Captain  Drevar  states, 
and  swears  to,  is  easily  explainable  on  the 
hypothesis  that  he  saw  a  sperm    whale 
devouring  a  huge  calamary.     But  then  the 
embellishments  arrive,  several  of  them  not 
to   be    ascribed   to    exaggeration   through 
nervous  excitement,  but  obviously  put  in  to 
round  ofiF  and  complete  a  good  story.     For 
instance,  what  were  the  signs  of  greatest 
terror    exhibited    by    the    two    attendant 
whales?     Certainly    no    whaleman    could 
tell.     How  could  the  serpent,  even  assum- 
ing it  to  lie,  as  the  captain  does,  160  or  170 
feet  long,  raise  its    body  perpendicularly 
out  of  the  water  to  a  height  of  60  feet  ?    It 
was  such  a  pity  to  spoil  a  good  story  by 
trying  to  improve  it  in  such  a  foolish  way, 
that  even  Dr.  Oudemans  feels  compelled  to 
take   33^   per  cent,  off  the   60  feet.     But 
before    leaving    Captain    Drevar    another 
example  of  his  powers  must  be  given  :  "  the 
body  (of  the  whale)  disappeared  from  our 
view,  going  down  head  foremost  to  the 
bottom,  where  no  doubt  it  was  gorged  at 
the  serpent's  leisure ;  and  that  monster  of 
monsters  may  have  been  many  months  in 
a  state  of  coma  digesting  the  huge  mouth- 
ful."   Oh,  Captain  Drevar  I    A  huge  mouth- 
ful indeed  for  a  serpent   8  or  9   feet  in 
girth  to  gorge  a  whale  30  or  40  ;  for  a  snake 
of,  say,  at  the  outside,  20  tons  in  weight, 
to   swallow  a  morsel  of  80  or  100  tons  I 
Indeed  we  might  well  expect  him  to  lie 
many  months  in  a  state  of  coma.   In  truth, 
Glaus  Magnus  nor  Pontoppidan  never  bet- 
tered this  yam,  though  they  were  far  from 
being  amateurs  at  the  task.     And  it  was 
sworn  to. 

There  are  also  the  stories  of  the  ministers 
who  saw  the  sea-serpent  in  the  Sound  of 
Mull  and  estimated  its  length  at  60  feet. 
They  did  not  expect  to  be  believed,  and  said 
so,  only  they  felt  that  any  explanation  of 
what  they  saw  except  that  it  was  a  great 
sea-snake  was  impossible  to  accept.  But 
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the  most  difficult  story  of  all  to  account 
for  is  that  told  by  Captain  McQuhae  of 
H.M.S.  DcsdaluSj  and  his  officers,  which 
in  1848  created  so  great  a  sensation  in 
England.  Very  briefly,  the  story  is  that 
in  Tat.  24°  44'  S.  and  long.  9°  22'  E.  an 
enormous  serpent  was  seen,  its  head  and 
shoulders  some  four  feet  out  of  water,  and 

?uite  60  feet  of  its  body  on  the  surface. 
t  passed  rapidly  without  any  undulatory 
movement,  so  close  to  the  ship  that  the 
gallant   captain   says  he  could   have  dis- 
tinguished a  man's  features  at  the  distance. 
It  had  no  fins,  but  something   like  sea- 
weed washed  about  its  back.     Now  it  is 
not  fair  to  suppose  that  the  captain  and  his 
officers  stated  anything  that  they  did  not 
believe  to  be  true,  yet  no  less  an  authority 
than  Professor  Owen  in  a  long  letter  to  the 
Times  of  November  11,  1848,  points  out 
that    the  captain's  observations  and    his 
conclusions  do  not  fit  at  all,  finally  giving 
it  as  his  (the  Professor's)  opinion  that  the 
thing  seen  was  a  great  seal  or  sea-elephant ; 
much  to  the    captain's    annoyance,  who 
replies  very  warmly  to  the  great  palseon- 
tologist's  letter.      Another  authority  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  creature  was  a 
huge  basking  shark,  such  as  another  well- 
authenticated , serpent  stranded  at  Stronsa 
and  given  as  60  to  80  feet  long  was  proved 
to  be,  and  reduced  in  length  by  about  one- 
half.     For  myself,  I  believe  that  the  officers 
of  the  DcBdaluSt  being,  like  most   sailors, 
very  careless  and  casual  observers  of  marine 
fauna,    did    see    a    huge    sulphur-bottom 
whale    {Balcenoptera    sulphureus),    which 
is  slender,  has  a  comparatively  small  head, 
attains  a  maximum  length  of  150  feet,  and 
a  speed  of  sixteen  knots.     But  any  attempt 
to  show  that  the  tellers  of  some  sea-serpent 
stories  were  truthful  and  honest  according 
to  their  lights,  only  seems  to  arouse  ani- 
mosity among  those  curious  savants  who 
appear  to  think  hfe  would  not  be  worth  living 
without  belief  in  a  gigantic  snake.     They 
will  not  hear  of  any  natural  explanation  of 
the  strange  sights  reported  by  veracious 
seamen,    and    entirely    ignore    Professor 
Owen's  calm  dictum,  that  had  sea-serpents 
of  the  dimensions  so  often  given   existed, 
some  remains  must  have  been  found,  for 
such  creatures  would  be  often  on  the  surface 
to  breathe,   and  could  not  fail    to    have 
deposited  relics  of    themselves    on    some 
shore  or  other.     Only  one  joint  of  a  vertebra 
would  have  been  sufficient,  says  the  Pro- 
fessor, to  have  established  the  sea-serpent's 
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SD  a  receDi  Bpecimen 
,  and  the  fossils  are 
found  in  the  tertiary  deposits.  It  is  also 
assumod  that  the  creature  may  be  a 
Plesioaaurus,  which  has  survived  the  lapse 
of  ^es  in  that  mysterious  realm,  the  depths 
of  the  sea.  But  certainly  none  of  the  sea- 
serpent  stories  honestly  told  are  insuscep- 
tible of  feasible  logical  explanation  by  those 
acquainted  with  our  larger  sea-mammals 
and  other  fauna  not  usually  seen. 

Are  there  then  no  sea-serpents  ?  Certainly 
there  are,  very  many,  and  exceedingly 
dangerous  ophidians  they  are,  being  highly 
poisonous.     The  largest  of  them  is  almost 


as  thick  as  a  man's  leg,  and  from  8  to  10 
feet  long.  They  abound  on  the  Indian 
coasts,  and  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  I 
have  often  seen  them  pursuing  their  devious 
way  along  the  calm  surface.  They  all  have 
a.  flattened  end  to  their  tail,  instead  of  its 
coming  to  a  point,  as  does  that  of  all  the 
land  snakes.  I  have  beard,  on  good 
authority,  they  are  responsible  for  the 
deaths  of  many  Lascars  in  the  country 
vessels  of  India,  climbing  up  the  coir 
hawsers  with  whidi  the  vessels  areanchored, 
through   the   hawse-pipes  and   biting    the 
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in  (rlght'luad  flguna). 


sea-serpent    yam,   however  Munchauaen-  says  that  "  it  seems  quite  safe  to  assign  to 

like,  and  I  should  not  like  to  question  this  group  all  the  so-caJled  sea-sarpeotB 

the  existence  of  enormous  indlTiduals  of  which  have  been  described  as  swimmiDg 

Segalecus  or  oar-fish,  of  which  Dr.  Goode  rapidly  near  the  surface  with  a  horse-hke 
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head  raised  above  the  water,  surmounted 
by  a  mane-like  crest  of  red  or  brown." 
But  from  a  Eegalecus  of  20  feet  long 
to  a  sea-serpent  capable  of  carrying  his 
head  60  feet  out  of  water  is  so  long  a 
step  that  I  do  not  think  we  shall  ever 
take  it. 

The  great  difficulty  about  our  acceptance 
of  sea-serpent  stories  to-day  is  the  aroma 
of  mediaeval  superstition  which  surrounds 
them.     We  cannot  help  remembering  that 
there  belongs,  as  of  right,  to  all  sea-serpent 
stories  of  the  Olaus  Magnus  order,  a  relation- 
ship to  serpent  worship,  to  the  hideous  old 
mythologies  of  the  past,  having,  if  not  their 
origin,  at  least  their  early  history  enveloped 
in  a  mist  of  blood  and  human   agonies. 
We  may  interest  ourselves  in  serpent  lore 
connected   vdth  reUgion   as   much  as  we 
will,  and  find  it  terribly  interesting  if  only 
from  the  fact  that  almost  all  early  religions 
have  some  trace  of  it.    That  in  the  case  of 
peoples  who  knew  the  sea  the  fabled  sea- 
serpent  should  become  of  vast  and  awful 
size  and  aspect,  was  perhaps  only  natural, 
since  the    connexion  of  it  with  the  sea, 
itself  a  place  of  superhuman  dread  and 
mystery,  became  perhaps  inevitable.     The 
avatar  of  the  fish  from  the  Mahabarata  of 
the  Hindoos  is  a  case  in  point,  elaborated 
with  all  the  fulness  of  grotesque  detail  that 
these  ancient  people  love,  as  well  as  bound- 
less exaggeration.     The  puny  efforts  of  our 
romancers  must  recede  into  obscurity  before 
the  tale  of  a  sea-serpent  a  million  leagues 
long,  and  with  a  stupendous  horn  reaching 
from  its  forehead  to  the  clouds. 

There  is  another  thing  which  does  not 
seem  to  strike  believers  in  sea-serpent 
stories,  such  as  the  learned  Professor  from 
whom  I  have  quoted  so  largely.  And  that 
is,  that  of  the  sea-serpent  so  often  described, 
what  I  must  call,  for  want  of  a  better  term, 
the  Olaus  Magnus,  or  conventional  sea- 
serpent,  no  trace  has  ever  been  supplied 
to  the  examination  of  naturalists.  Certain 
remains  have  been  found,  as,  for  instance, 
those  of  the  Animal  of  Stronsa  in  Orkney, 
about  which  so  furious  a  controversy  raged 


nearly  a  century  ago.  It  was  discovered 
in  October  1808,  on  the  rocks  in  Eothiesholm 
Bay;  its  measurement  in  length  was 
solemnly  sworn  to  by  three  witnesses  as 
having  been  proved  by  themselves  at  56 
feet,  and  anatomical  details  were  given  at 
great  length  to  prove  that  it  was  a  veritable 
sea-serpent.  Mr.  Everard  Home,  then  the 
greatest  living  osteological  authority,  went 
to  Orkney  at  once  and  examined  the  remains 
in  the  interests  of  science.  His  report  was 
clear  and  distinct  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  exact  seeker  after  truth,  and  consider- 
ing the  status  of  the  gentleman  making  it, 
who  could  have  no  other  interest  in  the 
matter  than  that  of  arriving  at  the  truth, 
it  should  have  settled  the  controversy.  He 
gave  his  evidence  unhesitatingly  that  it  was 
a  Sqtialus  maximus,  or  great  Basking  Shark, 
which  did  not  exceed  35  feet  in  length,  and 
presented  no  difficulty  even  in  an  advanced 
sta^e  of  decomposition  in  the  determination 
of  its  character. 

After  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  the 
whole  question,  which  had  been  thought 
to  be  finally  settled,  was  again  raised.  Mr. 
Everard  Home's  scientific  testimony  was 
thrown  overboard,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
illiterate  fishermen  who  had  measured  the 
body  with  a  one-foot  rule,  and  had  made 
all  manner  of  wild  statements  about  it 
having  six  legs,  both  ends  alike,  etc.,  etc., 
was  reinstated,  and  gravely  discussed  de 
novo  by  quasi-scientific  gentlemen  who 
should  have  known  better. 

In  conclusion,  although  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  a  list  of  all  the  various  appear- 
ances which  have  simulated  the  sea-serpent 
for  excited  observers,  it  may  be  stated  with 
the  utmost  plainness  that  none  of  the 
reports  of  sea-serpents  made  yet  have  been 
such  as  would  stand  a  cross-examination 
without  revealing  their  true  explanation  or 
their  true  origin  as  fiction  pure  and  simple. 
And  this  may  be  truly  said,  without  in  the 
least  denying  that  the  civilised  world  may 
one  day  be  startled  by  the  appearance  of 
some  vast  and  hitherto  unknown  monster 
from  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 
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Pkolat  by  Henry  Irring 

V. — Oordon  House  Qlris'  Home 

"AT  last  yon  have  a.  home  "  is  said  to  seventy  little  girls,  the  waifs  and  strays  of 
l\  have  been  the  remark  with  which  the  London  streets,  who  have  become  the 
King  'Williani  IV.  presented  to  his  wards  of  the  London  School  Board ;  and 
daughter,  Lady  Kennedy  Erskine,  who  to  them  the  words  of  King  William  might. 
afterwards  became  Lady  Augusta  Gordon,  with  more  literal  truth,  be  addressed,  for 
a  beautiful  mansion  on  the  banks  of  the  few  of  them  have  known  anythiog  worthy 
Thames  at  Isleworth.  The  home  of  the  to  be  called  a  home  before  they  came  to 
King's  daughter  is  now  the  home  of  about      live  in  this  beautiful  house  by  the  river. 

The  children  at  Gordon 
House  have  little  enough 
in  common  with  the  grand 
lady  who  gave  her  name  to 
the  house,  except  the  fac: 
that  like  her  they  have  little 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
parents.  They  belong  to 
the  same  class  as  the  boys 
on  the  "  Shaftesbury-  '■— 
children  of  drunken  and 
dissolute  parents,  wan- 
derers and  beggars  ard 
associates  of  thieves  asd 
immoral  women,  childnn 
80  grossly  neglected  tkt 
their  state  of  destitution 
has  become  an  offence  it 
the  eyes  of  the  law. 

It  is  somewhat  note- 
worthy that  hy  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  chil- 
dren of  this  unfortunat* 
class  are  boys.  The  chief 
reason  probably  is  that 
girls  ore  less  adventurous 
than  boys ;  they  verj-  rarejy 
play  truant,  and  they  do 
not  take  so  readily  to'  the 
life  of  the  streets.  Perhaps^ 
too,  girls  are  less  frequently 
neglected  than  boys;  where 
homes  are  thoroughly  bad. 
a  friendly  relative  or  neigh- 
bour more  often  comes  to 
the  rescue  of  the  girls. 
However  this  may  be.  the 
number  of  girls  requiring 
industrial  school  accom- 
modation has  always  beec 
CORDON  HOUSE.— Tax  EHTBAKCK  uALL :  uTTLE  aoDaiUAiDa  AT  WORK     much     Smaller    than     the. 
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r  of  boys.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
1897  that  the  Board  opened  its  first  indus- 
trial school  tor  girls.  Previous  to  that  time 
the  girls'  cases  which  came  before  the  In- 
dustrial Schools  Committee  were  dealt  with 
by  being  sent  to  various  induBtri&l  schools 
for  girls  with  which  the  Board  have  agree- 
ments. That  plan  is  still  adopted  in  many 
cases,  but  the  youngest  children  are  now 
generally  sent  to  Gordon  House. 

There  is  little  enough  in  the  outward 
&ppeara.nce  of  Gordon  House  to  suggest 
a  school  or  institution.  Standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  spacious  and  beautiful  grounds, 
the  long  two-storeyed  building,  creeper- 
covered  in  parts,  wears  still  the  appearance 
of  an  old  English  family  mansion.  Inside 
the  house  the  changes  are  naturally  more 
apparent.  The  entrance  hall,  into  which 
we  are  admitted  by  a  bright  little  girl  in  a 
neat  green  serge  frock,  is  no  doubt  much 
the  same  as  it  was  when  the  door-keeper 
was  a  powdered  flunkey.  The  marble 
floor  and  marble  columns  and  the  fine  oak 
staircase  are  unchanged,  but  a  School 
Board  "  museum  "  standing  in  one  comer 
has  a  slightly  incongruous  appearance.    To 


the  left  of  the  hall  is  the  drawing-room, 
which  has  a  tine  marble  mantelpiece  and  a 
richly-moulded  and  gilded  ceiling,  but  for 
the  rest  its  magnificence  is  departed,  the 
furniture  consisting  of  the  plain  useful 
desks  and  appliances  of  an  ordinary  board 
school.  This  is  the  main  school-room,  and 
the  large  conservatory  beyond  serves  as  a 
class-room.  Up-stairs  in  the  dormitories 
there  is,  of  course,  no  magnificence,  but 
plenty  of  homely  comfort;  the  smaller 
rooms  especially,  with  their  four  or  five 
little  clean  white  beds  and  one  or  two  cots 
for  the  "  babies,"  pictures  on  the  walls  and 
even  a  few  knick-knacks  on  the  mantel- 
piece, are  more  suggestive  of  the  night 
nursery  in  a  middle- class  home  than  of  the 
dormitory  of  a  public  institution.  The 
bedrooms  are  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  flowers,  and  from  the  windows  the 
children  can  look  out  upon  "  the  fair  and 
goodly  Thames,"  as  yet  un contaminated 
by  the  grime  of  the  great  city. 

A  cottage  has  been  built  in  the  grounds 

to  provide  extra  sleeping  accommodation ; 

the  laundry  also  is  located  here.    Another 

building  which  stands  apart  from  the  rest 
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has  a  distinctly  ecclesiastical  appearance; 
it  was,  in  fact,  built  for  a  chapel,  though 
sever  used  as  such.  This  is  now  the 
children's  play-room,  and  here  in  neat 
little  cupboards  they  keep  their  personal 


In  the  laying  oat  of  the  grounds  it  iB 
said  that  mng  William  IV,  took  a  deep 
personal  interest,  and  that  be  was  well 
pleased  with  the  result.  But  it  is  not 
likely  that  His  Majesty  or  any  of  the 
aristocratic  occupants  or  visitors  to  Gordon 
House  ever  obtained  from  these  beautiful 
grounds  a  tithe  of  the  pleasure  and  benefit 
which  they  now  afford  to  some  of  the  slum 
children  of    London.    The  front    of    the 


house,  looking  away  from  the  river,  faces  a 
well-kept  lawn,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
fountain;  beyond  are  well-wooded  walks 
in  the  midst  of  which  nestles  one  of  those 
classic  Bummer-houses,  looking  like  minia- 
ture temples,  in  which  the  architects  of 
the  eighteenth  and  the  early  nineteenth 
century  delighted.  The  rest  of  the  ground 
has  been  more  especially  adapted  for  the 
uses  of  the  present  tenants ;  part  is  left 
uncultivated  to  form  the  children's  play- 
ground, part  is  a  kitchen -garden,  and  part 
has  been  parcelled  out  into  little  flower- 
gardens,  which  the  children  cultivate  with 
loving  care. 

Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  the  Board 
has  been  grossly  extravagant  in  providing 
such  a  palatial  home  for  industrial  school- 
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children,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
estate  was  acquired  on  very  favourable 
terms.  The  freehold  of  the  house  and 
grounds  was  bought  for  .£7000,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  a  site  could  have  been 
obtained  elsewhere  and  a  suitable  home 
and  school  built  for  anything  like  thai 
sum. 

And    how  does    the  new  and  strac^e 
environment  affect  the  children  ?    It  wouid 
be  difficult  to  find  a  more  striking  example 
of  the  power  of  environment  than  Gordon 
House  affords.     One  little   girl,  when  for 
the  first  time  she  crossed  the  marble  floor 
of  the  entrance  hall,  asked  in  an  awe- 
struck whisper,  "lathis  the  King's  bouse?" 
And    it  may  well 
be  that  the  faeaaly 
and  dignity  of  [be 
material  surround- 
ings tend  in  some 
degree  to  extirpate 
what  is  mean  ap<l 
squalid  in  thought 
and    habit.    But 
of  course,  the  chief 
influences  are  it^ 
regular,      healthy 
life,     the     gentle 
discipline,    ana 
the    contiDucci 
mental  and  mct^ 
training. 

Taken  as  i 
whole  the  GordM 
House  children, 
when  they  fifs* 
come  to  tbe 
I  COOK  school,  belong  to 

the  lowest  PF 
of  childhood  —  physically,  mentally,  »ei1 
morally.  Indeed  some  can  hardly  be  wiJ 
to  have  had  a  childhood  at  all,  and  the  lii^' 
work  of  the  home  is  to  recover  the  chilii 
nature,  to  bring  laughter  to  the  premaiurely 
careworn  and  aged  httle  faces,  and  some- 
thing of  the  healthy  child's  buoyancy  and 
eagerness  into  the  dull,  inert  little  lives. 
Miss  Challenger,  the  superintendent,  cxi 
tell  some  curious  and  sometimes  Irafft 
stories  about 'her  young  charges.  One  of 
the  girls  had  apparently  never  slept  '"  * 
bed  Defore  she  came  to  the  home ;  even 
morning  she  was  found  curled  up  on  ths 
bedroom  floor,  and  it  was  a  long  lif^ 
before  she  could  accustom  herself  to  passing 
the  night  in  the  orthodox  way.  A  In* 
girl  of  six,  a  tramp's  child,  who  had  never 
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had  a  home  in 
her  life,  when 
first  brought  to 
the  school,  slept 
for  three  weeks 
almost  continu- 
ously; during  all 
that  time  she 
never  smiled,  nor 
made  any  re- 
sponse to  efforts 
made  to  amuse 
and  interest  her. 
Often  the  bath  Is 
a  cause  of  great 
terror  to  new- 
comers, who  can 
never  haveknown 
the  comfort  of 
persooal  cleanli- 
ness, and  to  many 
night-gowns   and 

tooth-brushes  are  ^  ' 

mysterious  arti- 
cles of  which  the  use  is  quite  unknown.  when  spoken  to,  as  if  to  shield  herself  from 

Most  of  the  children  who  have  but  just  a  blow, 
come  to  the  school  have  their  hair  crtroped  Very  striking  is  the  contrast  in  appear- 
short,  like  a  boy's — a  grim  hint  of^  the  ance  and  manner  presented  by  those  girls 
condition  in  which  they  arrived ;  some  of  who  have  been  a  year  or  two  at  the  school, 
these  girls  have  a  dull,  apathetic  look,  These,  for  the  most  part,  are  healthy  and 
others  seem  timid  and  frightened;  some-  strong  in  body,  and  bright  and  alert  in 
times  it  will  take  a  child  a  httle  while  to  manner ;  some,  especially  of  the  younger 
get  out  of  the  habit — so  sadly  suggestive  of  ones,  are  quite  pretty,  and  all  seem  very 
former  ill-treatment — of  raising  her  arm,     happy.    Tbe  upward  pull  of  environment 

has  overcome  the 
downward  pull  of 
heredity;  the  evil 
bias  has  been 
worked  out  of 
their  young  Uvea. 
So,  at  least,  it 
seems,  and  so 
we  may  hope. 
Whether  the  evil 
taint  will  over  re- 
assert itself,  and 
the  girls,  freed 
from  the  control 
of  tbe  institution, 
return  to  tbe  evil 
associations  of 
their  earliest 
years,  and  throw 
off  the  orderly 
and  sober  ways 
they  have  ac- 
quired, it  is, 
of      course 
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impossible  to  say.  But  the  eiperience  of 
the  school,  so  fajr  as  it  has  yet  gone,  is 
altogether  BDcouiHging. 

By  ChriatmaB,  1903,  twenty-six  girls 
had  left  the  home.  Every  one  was  re- 
spectably employed  in  domestic  service, 
and  every  one  was  still  in  touch  with 
the  school.  Photographs  of  nearly  all  of 
them  adorn  Miss  Challenger's  sitting-room, 
and  she  can  tell  us  the  history  of  every 
one  from  the  time  of  joining  the  school. 
As  in  the  case  of  other  industrial  schools, 
the  Board  exercises  some  control  over  the 
scholars'  movements  till  they  reach  the 
age  of  eighteen.     But  after  that  a  girl  is 


THE  LITTLI  ONKs'   BEDBOOM  !    OBTT: 

free  to  choose  for  herself.  The  influence 
of  the  school  will  still  be  exerted  to  induce 
her  to  remain  in  service,  but  against  this 
there  is  often  the  influence  of  unworthy 
parents,  who  will  spare  no  effort  to  get  the 
girl  home  now  that  she  is  able  to  earn 
money.  As  a  general  rule,  the  girls  who 
have  no  friends  are  those  whose  future 
career  gives  least  anxiety.  The  chief  diffi- 
culties of  the  early  years  in  service  arise 
from  the  persecutions  and  importunities  of 
so-called  "friends."  To  urge  a  girl  to 
resist  the  entreaties  of  her  own  mother 
may  seem  an  unnatural  proceeding,  but 
often  the  only  hope  of  sobriety  and  re- 
^ectability  for  a  girl  lies  in  her  so  resisting. 
There  is  no  sadder  feature  in  industrial 
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school  life  than  this — that  the  most  evil 
influence  in  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
children  is  that  of  their  own  parents. 

The  training  at  Gordon  House  is  directed 

to  making  the  girls  capable  and  efficient 

domestic  servants.     Cooking  and  laundr)-- 

work  are  taught  on  much  the  same  lines  as 

in  the  ordinary  day-school  classes,  and  the 

big  house  affords  plenty  of  opportunities  for 

learning  other  branches  of  domestic  work. 

Even  the  younger  children  have  their  little 

domestic  duties,  so  that  all  may  learn  to  be 

industrious  and  useful.     Of  course  there  is 

no  difficulty  in  getting  good  places  for  the 

girls  when   they  leave  school,  nor  would 

there   be    if  there 

were  twenty  times 

as      many       girls 

available. 

An  additional 
air  of  homeliness 
is  given  to  Gordon 
House  by  the 
presence  of  two 
or  three  "  babies" 
("baby"  seems  to 
be  tbe  technical 
name  for  a  child 
who  is  too  young 
to  go  to  school). 
They  are  merry, 
fearless  little  crea- 
tures, ^ho  are 
everybody's  pets, 
and  to  whom  Miss 
Challenger  is 
"Auntie."  Bat 
perhaps  there  is 
some  little  ad- 
TO-DP  TiM«  ministrative  incon- 

venience in  having 
children  of  such  varied  ages  in  the  same 
institution. 

The  records  of  the  London  School  Board 
have  no  more  striking  example  than  tbe 
story  of  Gordon  House  affords  of  tbe  truth 
that  the  surest  path  to  all  social  reform  lies 
through  the  child.  If  children  of  tbe  most 
depraved  parents,  reared  under  the  verj' 
vilest  of  physical  and  moral  oonditioas, 
can  by  the  subtle  influence  of  a  new 
and  happier  environment  be  changed  into 
bright,  attractive  little  people  with  pleasant 
manners  and  right  principles,  and  by  and 
by  into  useful  and  self-respecting  membere 
of  the  industrial  community,  surely  no 
child  can  be  hopeless.  And  the  problem 
which  for  thirty-three  years  tbe  London 
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School  Board  has  been  doing  its  best  to 
solve — the  problem  of  how  to  give  every 
child  a  fair  start  in  life — is  seen  to  be  one 
which  holds  within  itself  the  solution  to 
more  than  half  the  difficulties  and  per- 
plexities of    the  complex  life  of    to-day. 


Nor  is  this  a  new  doctrine;  it  is  but  a 
re-statement  of  the  saying  of  the  wise  man 
of  old: 

"  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it." 
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Orove  Hoiue,  Ltamingion  Spa, 

Jan,  8,  1904. 

For  the  fioandness  of  its  views,  and  for  wide  and  varied 
reading,  I  unhesitatingly  advise  yoa  to  take  in  The  Leiturt 
Hour. 

M.  always  flnds  in  it  some  item  of  interest  for  her  budget  of 
news  to  C.  in  his  remote  AArican  station. 

B.  continually  makes  use  of  its  up-to-date  articles  in  the 
preparation  of  her  General  Knowledge  Lesson  in  the  High 
School. 

D.,  who  never  will  take  sufficient  rest,  does  sit  down  to  read 
the  serial  stories. 

B.  derives  luuch  amusement  and  practice  in  perseverance 
from  the  couipetitions. 

Even  K.  loves  tlie  pictures,  and  shows  his  infant  appreclat'on 
oy  not  tearing  tiie  leaves. 

^?^  "myself  I  could  tell  you  much  more,  but  the  limit  is  the 
post-card's,  not  the  merits  of  Tht  LeUure  /four.— Alici  Hirt. 

„     _  26  Church  Road,  Fvrtst  HiU,  S.B. 

My  DiAR 

I  understand  you  do  not  lake  in  The  Leisure  Hoxir,  and 
M  your  family  is  growing  uj»,  and  literature  ft  r  the  household 
oecoines  daily  more  imi>ortant,  I  cannot  too  strongly  n  commend 
w  *?***■*  ^^^^'  '^^^  *"^*^*'  '^^  ^y  ^T^iters  of  first  rank,  are 
wfi  ^'^  interesting,  up-to-date  and  witli  a  gocd  purpose, 
wituout  contaiuing  the  sentatlonal  trash  or  vapid  nonsense 


one  finds  in  ino)>t  current  periodicals,  and  which  is  so  injurious 
to  young  and  old.  Tlien  there  are  articKs  upon  travel  and 
resean-h,  which  I  should  say  cannot  be  beaten.  Also  social 
and  school  subjects  —  Poems,  Astronoiuical,  and  Women's 
liiterfsts — all  thought  of  snd  well  provided  for.  The  circula- 
tion being  world-wide,  we  get  als«>  personal  narratives  and 
infoi-mation  in  "Over-Sea  Nutes,"  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  the  Ches.%  Fireside  Club,  and  Eisteddfod  iiages  of 
coiupetitions,  etc.,  alone  make  it  worthy  of  your  subscription. 
To  sum  it  up  in  one  »  ord.  I  consider  it  "  matchless  "—therefore 
become  a  subscriber  !— Yours  very  sinceruly,  C.  M.  Anderson. 

95  Cromvell  Ron<l,  Peterborough* 
Allow  me  to  recommend  to  >ou  The  Ltisure  Hour  as  the 
btst  6d.  magazine  now  published.  It  keeps  to  its  old  motto, 
''Amusement  and  instruction  hand  in  hand,"  but  is  in  every 
respect  up-to-date.  The  Over-Sfa  Notes,  which  give  much 
useful  iniorinutiou  re  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries, 
interest  me  much,  as  do  also  the  Astronomical  and  Science 
Notes.  You  are  interested  in  Photography,  and  will  be  pleased 
with  the  Photo  competitions ;  and  if  your  bo}  s  play  Chess,  the 
chess  page  will  delight  tliem.  Each  number  has  usually  good 
articles  on  literary  subtJoctH,  travels,  etc.  "  Women's  Interests  " 
will  please  Clara  and  Hilda,  and  you  will  all  like  the  running 
story  and  the  complete  short  stories.  It  is  a  uifgazine  well 
illustrated  and  well  got  up.  Try  it  for  tweh-e  months  and  you 
^ill  be  of  the  same  upiiiiun  as— Ed.  Wheblxb. 

Crmnlyn,  RathoieeHf  Ireland. 

Jan.  (5,  1904. 
Dkar  Cousin, 

If  you  can  subscribe  for  any  magazine  this  year,  I 
heartily  rvcommeud  The  Leisure  Hour.  It  has  been  taken  in 
by  our  family  since  btfure  1  was  born !  and  is  more  and 
mure  valued  and  valuable  every  month.  The  Leisure  Hour 
is  i)erfectly  "up-to-date,"  and  Rives  account  of  the  moat 
recent  inventions  and  discoveries,  in  simple  but  accurate 
language.  Tliere  are  Notes  from  Over-sea,  telling  of  our 
colonies  and  foreign  lands.  "W<>men'B  Interebta"  are  con- 
sidered, and  cohipetitions  give  employment  for  spare  houra. 
The  illustrations  aie  excellent,  the  stories  full  of  life.  I  have 
found  no  trace  of  "  cant,"  but  the  whole  tone  of  the  magazine 
is  upliftiUK,  and  markedly  helpful  to  practical  Christianity. 
You  will  enjoy  the  poetry.  I  have  been  delighted  ^  ith  some 
lovely  vf  recs.  *'  Popular,  but  not  pandering  to  Popularity," 
Ik  a  motto  which  mivht  characterif>e  The  Leisure  Hour.  Buy 
it — ^is  the  advice  of  your  cousin. — G.  Maud  Baitersby. 

Eleigh  Water,  Chard. 

Jan.  5,  1904. 
Do  you   take   In    The  Leisure   Hourf    (R.T.8.)    It  is  a 
veritable  libiaiy  of  infoimation(Encycloiadia  Britannicaon  a 
small  scale)— absolutely  pure,  and  useful  not  only  for  one's  own 
reading,  but  to  place  in  a  reading-room  or  to  lend  afterwards. 

V.  M.  Catiehmole. 

6  Portland  Place,  Kensington,  W. 

Jan,  »,  1904. 

Dear  Mrs. 

Will  )0U  get  tliis  month's  number  of  The  Leisure  Hour? 
As  a  lover  of  all  good  things,  I  know  you  will  be  deeply 
interested  :n  its  contents.  Its  outlook,  at  this  beginning  of 
a  new  year,  is  a  large  one — taking  in  art,  literature,  travel,  and 
several  fls]tects  of  the  social  scheme.  I  think  you  will  be 
pleased  both  with  its  lireadth  and  its  indeim-dence  of  lone ; 
for  it  fearlessly  uncoveis.  in,  for  instance,  such  an  article  as 
"  The  Critic  f  n  the  Hearth,"  the  causes  that  i  nderlie  the  ills 
that  affect  this  comn.unity.  If  I  wantt  d  to  commend  it  further 
to  you,  I  should  .•-ay  that  its  tone  is  pnlishtd,  and  that  its 
illustrations  are  charmii  g.    Looking  for  your  opini(m, 

I  am,  sincertly  yours,  It'rances  Tyrrell-Gill. 
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I. 

INTEECOTJBSE  between 
nattons  bj  means  of  inter- 
national trade  baa  existed 
in  the  world  as  far  back 
aa  history  can  relate ;  and 
Qovemments    have    ever 
investigated  and  ajjusted, 
to  some  extent,  the  means 
by     which      IJteir      own 
particular  country  may  benefit  by  the  transac- 
tions.    In   order  therefore  to  fully  iinderatand 
the  problem,  one   must  know   as   precisely  as 
possiole   what  is   meant   by   tbe   two   systems 
under  which  nations  may  intarcbange  tbair  pro- 
ductions.   Free  Trade  is  aimfjly  an  extension  of 
the  division  of  labour  principle,  by  means  of 
which  each  country,  instead   of  being  obliged 
to  depend  entirely  on  home  manufactures,  can 
devote  its  energies  to  tbose  branches  of  trade  or 
agriculture  to  which  natural  circumstances  or 
national  peculiarities  have  specially  adapted  it. 
Protection  is  the  name  given  to  the  system  of 
safeguarding  Irom  foreign  competition,  and  so 
developing  native  industries  by  the  imposition 
upOD  foreign  commodities  entering  the  country 
of  duties  calculated  either  to  check  the  ext«nt 
of,  or  to  make  altogether  prohibitive,  the  entry 
of  the  commodities  which  compete  with  home 
production. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view  Free  Trade 
is  preferable  between  the  nations  of  the  world, 
as  under  any  system  of  Froteclion  there  ia  loss 
to  each  nation ;  because,  for  a  nation  to  make  a 
commodity  for  which  it  is  less  adapted  than 
another,  means  that  the  consumer  must  pay 
more  for  that  commodity,  and  therefore  has  less 
to  spend  on  others,  and  so  he  has  to  go  without 
some  article  which  he  would  otherwise  have 
bought  Trade,  moreover,  aa  history  shows, 
baa  been  the  great  oivilising  power  in  the  world, 
and  it  has  fostered  that  mendship  between 
nations  which  lies  in  the  dependency  of  one 
people  upon  another  for  the  obtainment  of  that 
which  it  cannot  itself  produce  cheaply  or  at  alL 
A  system  of  Protection,  according  to  the  defini- 
tion, aims  at  a  nation  being  self-sufficing,  which 
means  that  less  trade  would  be  done  with  other 
countries;  and  although  for  a  nation  to  be  in- 
dependent of  the  productions  of  others  may  in 
some  things  be  satisfactory,  yet  for  a  nation  to 
cut  off  ot  lessen  trade  with  other  countries  can- 
not be  considered  an  advance  in  tho  civilisation 
of  the  world.  Adam  Smith  and  Mill  believed 
that  under  some  conditious  Protection  was 
justifiable — such  as  in  the  case  of  infant  indus- 
tries or  the  shipping  industry  (for  defence  of  the 
country)— but  those,  together  with  nearly  all 
the  other  economists  who  have  ever  written, 
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clearly  show  that  freedom  of  trade  fyom  an 
economic  standpoint  is  eventually  the  best 
policy  for  every  nation.  There  are,  however, 
several  continental  economists  who  argne  from 
a  political  standpoint  that  a  country  ma^. 
with  beneficial  results  to  itself,  impose  a  tariff 
on  foreign-made  goods.  It  is  from  a  political 
point  of  view  that  most  Protectionists  speak, 
and  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  them 
are  met  with  economic  and  political  answers 
by  the  upholders  of  Free  Trade.  During  the 
course  of  the  controversy  in  England  the 
following  main  points  have  arisen : — 

1.  Protection  was  the  meani  by  vkieh  Engiamd 
obtained  amiraercial  greatnets.  It  is  stated  that 
the  commerce  of  England  was  raised  upon 
the  &bric  of  Protection  which  existed  np  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  that  England's 
decline  commenced  with  the  adoption  of  Free 
Trade.  In  support  of  this  is  cited  tne  case  of  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  on  all  imported  mano&c- 
tured  woollens  and  the  prevention  of  the  export 
of  raw  wool  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors.  The 
Free  Trade  reply  to  this  is  a  direct  uegmtiTe. 
and  the  petition  addressed  to  Parliament  oy  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League  in  1S36  is  referred  to; 
in  this  petition  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  existing  tarifls  in  England, 
new  industries  were  beginning  to  spring  vf 
on  the  Continent,  and  that  the  standard  of  con- 
fort  in  England  was  very  low;  tho  petitionsn 
prayed  that  the  Government  would  adopt  tlie 
Free  Trade  system. 

2.  ProUction  would  bring  about  the  tinifieatiim 
of  the  Empire  if  preferential  tariffs  were  adopttd 
with  regard  to  trade  with  the  Coloniet.  It  is  put 
forward  that  if  trade  with  the  Colonies  be  given 
a  preference  over  that  with  foreign  conntrie«, 
the  bonds  of  union  would  be  drawn  tighter,  as 
there  would  then  be,  in  addition  to  the  ties  of 
sentiment,  that  of  common  material  interests. 
The  Free  Trader,  though,  points  out  that 
English  history  proves  that  the  extension, 
prosperity,  and  loyalty  of  the  Empire  have  in- 
creased in  proportion  as  trade  restriction  and 

CCerencea  between  its  component  parte  h«vr> 
n  aboliehed.  In  support  of  this  ia  brought 
forward  the  fact  that  under  a  preference  we  los^t 
what  are  now  the  TTnited  States  of  America, 
but  that,  under  a  system  by  which  tho  centsl 
Government  has  rwrained  from  meddling  witli 
trade,  we  have  gained  a  greater  and  more  uniteil 
"  Britain  beyond  the  seas." 

3.  Protection  will  increase  the  home  trade  an'l 
rniae  mcigei.  It  IS  upheld  that  by  Protection 
the  home  market  would  be  secured  for  home 
producers;  that  a  manufacturer,  if  assured  of 
a  certain  sale,  could  afford  to  manufacture  a 
larger  number  of  articles  and  thus  decrease  tb(> 
cost  of  each ;  he  could  also,  then,  dump  any 
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surplus  he  might  have  in  a  foreign  country,  at 
or  pelow  cost  As  the  foreign  manufactures 
would  be  kept  out  new  industries  would  arise, 
the  manufacturer  would  get  a  better  price  for 
his  goods^  and  would  therefore  be  able  to  pay 
his  workmen  more  in  wages.  The  reply  on 
Pree  Trade  principles  is,  that  although  some  of 
the  primary  industries  may  be  benefited,  the 
industries  employing  a  far  ^eater  number,  and 
depending  on  these  mdustnes,  will  suffer ;  that 
if  the  steel  industry  be  protected,  shipbuilding 
and  other  industries  will  gradually  sink,  as 
the  cost  of  constructiug  ships  would  go  up  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  price  of  steel. 
The  standard  of  comfort  is  much  lower  in  most 
of  the  protected  countries  than  in  England; 
wages  in  addition  are  lower  also. 

4.  Protection  will  help  agriculture.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  by  putting  a  tax  on  foreign  wheat 
the  price  of  bread  will  go  up,  the  home  &rmer 
will  then  produce  more  wheat,  more  land  will 
therefore  be  -put  into  cultivation,  necessitating 
more  labourers.  Another  argument  brought 
forward  is  that  economic  self-containment  as 
re^rds  the  food  supply  is  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  any  nation.  The  Free  Trader  urges 
against  this,  that  rural  depopulation  is  not 
goyemed  by  the  price  of  corn,  and  is  a  more 
serious  question  in  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many than  in  England ;  that  in  case  of  war  if 
the  food  be  brought  to  England  in  a  neutral 
country's  vessels,  there  would  be  no  necessity 
to  protect  them,  whereas  if  brought  in  our  own 
from  the  Colonies,  a  certain  number  of  warships 
would  of  necessity  have  to  be  allotted  as  escorts, 
and  thus  diminish  fighting  strength. 

5.  Protection  will  "provide  an  instrument  of  re- 
taliation by  which  the  harriers  of  foreign  tariffs 
may  he  beaten  down  and  the  area  of  Free  Trade 
extended.  In  support  of  this  the  Protectionist 
says  :  (a)  That  the  English  workman  is  not  com- 
peting on  an  equal  footing  with  the  foreigner ; 
that  uniyersal  Free  Trade  is  desirable,  but  there 
is  not  Free  Trade  when  the  foreigner  keeps 
English  exports  from  entering  his  country  by 
means  of  high  tariffs,  while  foreign  goods  enter 
England  free.  (6)  That  our  imports  into  England 
exceed  the  exports  by  nearly  £l  90,000,000,  which 
amount  is  partly,  at  any  rate,  paid  in  bullion 
and  specie,  (c)  That  when  adopted,  Protection 
would  proyide  a  weapon  to  use  against  the 
foreigner  to  induce  him  to  lower  his  tariffs  on 
English  exports.  Against  this  the  Free  Trader 
says:  (a)  That  exports  and  imports  must  be 
equal,  that  the  difference  quoted  aboye  is  paid 
by  past  or  inyisible  exports,  chiefly  as  capital 
invested  abroad  and  partly  as  services  rendered. 
(h)  That  if  Protection  were  adopted  the  cost  of 
living  would  be  increased  and  we  should  lose 
our  trade  with  the  neutral  markets.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  insisted  that  **  the  best  way  to  meet  hostile 
tariffs  is  by  free  imports."  It  is  further  ad- 
vocated that  Protection  would  lead  us  into  a 
tariff  war,  and  that  universal  Free  Trade  would 
be  further  off  than  ever. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  marked  that  the  sup- 


porters of  Free  Trade  argue  from  a  higher  plane. 
For  as  to  Empire,  what  is  preferential  trade 
contrasted  with  common  institutions,  a  common 
history,  common  aspirations,  common  blood, 
and  a  common  language?  The  Free  Trade 
cause  is  also,  first,  that  of  the  general  interest 
against  the  particular  interest,  that  of  political 
purity  against  political  corruption,  th^t  of  social 
equality  against  powerful  vested  interests.  It 
is,  secondly,  the  defence  of  the  small  taxpayer 
against  the  large,  for  Protectionism  threatens 
to  shift  the  whole  basis  of  taxation  by  placing 
a  chief  part  of  the  burden  on  articles  of  general 
consumption.  It  is,  finally,  a  protest  against 
the  fiscal  jingoism  which  would  injure  the 
country  from  a  blind  dislike  of  the  foreigner. 

W.    LIONEL  JENKINS. 


II. 

THE  subject  of  Free  Trade  v.  Protection  is 
one  of  wide  interest  at  the  present  time. 
For  nearly  sixty  years  the  doctrine  of 
Free  Trade  has  been  upheld  by  a  great  mass  of 
Britons,  business  men,  political  economists, 
and  others,  till  it  has  almost  become  one  of  the 
fixed  tenets  of  belief  of  many. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  hardly  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  when,  in  May  last,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, in  his  now  historic  speech,  delivered  in 
Birmingham,  struck  out  boldly  for  Protection 
and  Preferential  Tariffs  to  our  Colonies,  his 
proposals  took  many  by  surprise  and  were  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  by  others. 

One  of  the  great  obstacles  which  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain will  have  to  overcome  is  deep-rooted 
prejudice  in  favour  of  existing  conditions.  He 
will  be  met  by  the  class  of  people  who  say, 
"Things  are  very  weU  as  they  are.  Why  dis- 
turb t£em?"  "The  country  is  prosperous 
and  has  prospered  under  Free  Trade.  Why 
make  any  change  P  '*  These  forget  that  while 
manufacturing  England  has  undoubtedly  pros- 

fered  under  Free  Trade,  rural  England  and 
reland,  more  especially  the  latter,  have  suffered 
greatiy  under  its  regime,  and  do  not  make  allow- 
ance for  the  fsLCt  that  our  prosperity  need  not 
be  (and  indeed  is  not)  in  any  way  derived  from 
Free  Trade,  and  one  might  idmost  say,  we  have 
prospered  in  spite  of  rather  than  because  of  it 
They  forget  that  other  countries  have  likewise 
progressed,  and  in  many  cases  have  done  so 
more  under  Protection  than  we  have  under 
Free  Trade.  Taking  some  figures — the  exports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  ten  years 
1891-1900,  as  compared  with  the  previous  ten 
years,  increased  some  55  million  pounds.  When 
we  compare  these  figures  with  those  of  other 
countries,  we  find  that  during  the  same  period 
the  United  States  increased  their  exports  by 
552  millions,  Holland  by  352,  and  Germany  by 
197  millions.  Our  progress,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
small  compared  with  that  of  some  of  our  rivals. 
Still  more  significance  is  given  to  these  figures 
when  it  is  found  that  while  the  increase  of  the 
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TTDited  States  exports  represents  an  Bdvance  of 
35  %,  that  of  Holland  of  47  %,  and  that  of 
Qei-many  13  %,  our  increaae  b  only  a  meagre 
one  of  2  %. 

Though  we  have  prospered  during  the  years 
we  have  been  governed  by  Free  Trade,  yet  it 
must  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  we 
adopted  it  we  had  won  our  supremacy  in  the 
commercial  world  under  Protection ;  bIbo,  about 
the  same  period,  the  diBcoTeiy  of  steam,  with 
ita  application  to  t-ail  and  boat,  gold  discoveriea 
in  Australia  and  California,  the  cutting  of  the 
Suez  Canal  and  its  resultant  expansion  of  com- 
merce with  India.  China  and  Japan,  were  all 
causes  which  would  more  than  acoouut  for  the 
wonderful  impetus  which  was  given  to  trade. 

Pohtical  economieta  hold  that  the  theory  of 
what  is  known  as  "  Pivisioii  of  Labour"  holds 
good  in  poUticdl  as  well  as  in  commercial 
entities,  and  that  Ihe  many  benefits  which  under 
the  latter  accrue  to  individuals  would  also  be 
for  the  good  of  communities  and  nations  under 
the  former- 
John  Stuart  Mill  was  a  Free  Trader,  holding 
also  that  any  such  duty  as  the  Preference  given 
to  the  produce  of  a  colony  was  economically 
wasteful  as  inducing  to  a  more  costly  method  of 
obtumng  a  commodity ;  yet  he  also  states  that 
■'  the  only  mode  in  which  a  country  can  save 
itself  from  being  a  loser  by  the  revenue  duties 
imposed  by  other  countries  is  to  impose  corre- 
sponding revenue  duties  on  theirs,"  showing 
tnat,  as  things  now  obtain,  he  would  be  a 
Protection  iat 

There  are  few  who  will  not  admit  that  Free 
Trade — that  is.  true  Free  Trade— if  it  could  be 
obtained,  wouldbefarthe  best  forall.  Cobden's 
definition  of  Free  Trade  was,  "to  bring  about 
the  free  intercourse  of  commoditiefl  at  their 
natural  prices,"  that  is,  between  nation  and 
nation.  At  present  we  are  the  only  country  of 
any  importance  in  the  commercial  world  to 
adopt  this  method  of  business.  Every  other 
country  but  ourselves  repudiates  it,  and  while 
the  products  of  others  are  admitted  &ee  to  us. 


our  exports  to  them  are  handicapped  by  tariffs 
which,  beginning  small,  often  creep  up  till  tliey 
become  prohibitive.  The  coasequenoe  is  we  am 
found  to  be  Free  Importers  rather  than  Free 
Traders.  Another  drawback  to  our  system,  is, 
that  under  it  our  opponents  are  enabled  to 
"  dump  "  their  surplus  stock  of  goods  upon  oiu- 
shores,  often  below  coat  price,  and  often  to  the 
permanent  injury  of  existing  home  trade. 
Undoubtedly  we  at  times  get  the  benefit  of 
cheap  goods,  but  we  may  pay  too  great  a  price  for 
that  cheapness,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  we  are  producers  before  we  become  con- 
sumers, and  that  it  is  as  necessary  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  former  as  of  the  latter. 

We  are  at  present  powerless  ia  retaliate 
against  foreigners  when  they  impose  toriSs 
upon  our  commodities.  It  is  reasonably  certain 
that  if,  for  instance,  at  the  time  the  UcKialey 
tariffs  were  imposed  upon  us  by  America,  we  had 
been  in  a  position  to  bargain,  there  would  to- 
day be  in  existence  many  flourishing  industries 
which  have  since  been  crippled  or  destroyed. 
Are  we  then  to  retain  this  system,  of  which  we 
are  almost  the  only  supporters  J  Are  we  right 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  businaas  world  is 
wrong  ?  In  short,  shall  we  remain  Free  Traders, 
or  shall  we  become  Protectionists  P  The  ques- 
tion is  a  complex  one,  and  only  to  be  decided 
after  the  proa  and  cons  have  been  carefully 
weighed. 

It  will  then  remain  for  each  to  decide  whotiier 


we  shall  take  steps  to  defend  c 
against  the  attacks  of  foreign  nations,  and  get 
for  ourselves  protection  against  the  oonditiou 
produced  by  our  form  of  Free  Trade ;  or  whether 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain  we  shall  strive  to  extend 
the  unity  of  the  Empire  by  giving  preferential 
treatment  to  our  Colonies,  which  will  have  the 
efi'ect  of,  at  the  same  time,  consolidating  our 
position  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world,  of 
extending  our  basis  of  supplies,  and  of  en- 
larging our  markets  for  exports. 

JAMES  WILKINSON,   JUNB. 


Over-Sea  Notes 

From    Our   Own    Correspondents 


The  Sea  of  Azov  grows  smaller 

KtJSSiAK  papers  state  that  the  Sea  of  Azov  is 
gradually  shrink! ag,  and  that  the  shrinkage  of 
the  past  few  years  is  most  marked.    In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mouth  of  the  Don,  at 
Taganrog  and  Boatoff,   the  water  is  growing 
shallower,  po  that  during  a  recent  heavy  land 
storm  which  lasted  fourteen  days,  an  area  of 
116  square  yersts  was  laid  bare,  and  only  sand 
and  morass  was  seen  where  but  a  few  years  ago 
steamers  used  to  load  and  unload  their  cargoes. 
The  Government  are  taking  steps  to  cope  with 
the  shrinking  of  the  sea,  as  it  is  most  important 
that  ships  have  access  to  the  important  grain 
emporiums  along    the    coast.     A  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Tsar  to  suggest  practicable 
proposals    have     recommended    that    between 
Kertch  and  the  opposite  coast,  where  the  straits 
dividing  the  Azov  from  the  Black  Sea  are  only 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  wide,  a  huge  cause- 
way be  built  with  an  opening  in  the  middle  for 
the  ingress  and  egress  of  vessels.    The  Hussian 
engineers  believe  that  this  plan  if  carried  out 
will  raise    the    surface    of   the  sea  by  three 
metres  (117  inches).     The  cost  of  the  singular 
undertaking  will  be  about  1^  million  pounds 
sterling,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Tsar  has  ordered 
the  work  to  be  commenced  and  carried  through 
with  all  speed. — M.  A.  M. 

Vatican  Finances 

The  news,  more  or  less  correct,  which  has 
leaked  out  with  regard  to  the  money  loft  by 
Leo.  Xm.  to  his  successor,  has  obliged  the 
Vatican  to  reiterate,  contradict,   explain,  and 
discuss  the  subject  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give 
a  BufRciently  exact  idea  of  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  headquarters  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
and  how  the  money  collected  from  the  Faith- 
ful throughout  the  world  is  spent.     From  the 
official  figures  given  out  by  the  Holy  See  it 
appears  that,  notwithstanding   the    30,000,000 
francs  lost  by  Leo  XUL  in  mistaken  financial 
speculations,   and    the    several  other  millions 
which,  at  the  Vatican,  they  themselves  call 
wasted  in  sterile  attempts,  he  left  to  Pius  X.  a 
patrimony  amounting  altogether  to  42,000,000 
francs,  which  represent    a  yearly   income  of 
about  1,680,000  francs.    This,  however,  merely 


represents  a  very  small  portion  of  what  is 
necessary  to  him  who  calls  himself  the  **  Vioar 
of  Christ  upon  earth  **  to  keep  up  his  State  and 
Court  as  a  Sovereign.  Indeed,  the  yearly  ex- 
penditure of  the  Holy  See  reaches  7,000,000 
francs,  so  that,  considering  the  savings  which 
both  Fills  IX.  and  Leo  XIII.  were  able  to 
make  between  expenditure  and  revenues,  it  is 
evident  that  the  collections  of  the  Vatican  from 
the  Boman  Catholics  represent  an  average  of 
6,000,000  francs  a  year.  This  will,  to  a  certain 
extent,  explain  why  the  Pope  has  always  refused 
the  3,225,000  francs  which  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment generously  sets  aside  for  them  yearly, 
according  to  the  Law  of  Guarantees,  vgted  by 
Parliament  eight  months  after  the  fall  of  the 
Temporal  Power,  and  representing  what  was 
at  that  time  the  expenses  as  inscribed  in  the 
Vatican  Budget,  the  expenditure  for  the 
Apostolic  Palaces,  the  Sacred  College,  the 
Ecclesiastic  Congregations,  the  Secretaryship 
of  State,  and  its  Diplomatic  Body  abroad.  It 
is  evident  that  if  the  Vatican  accepted  the 
3,000,000  francs  offered  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment it  would  risk  to  see  the  6,000,000  of  the 
Faithful  disappear  or  be  reduced  almost  to 
nothing.  In terestin  g  reading  is  furnished  by  the 
way  in  which  the  Vatican  spends  its  7,000,000 
francs  a  year,  which  are  roughly  divided  as 
follows:  Diplomatic  Body,  2,750,000  francs; 
Papal  Court,  including  the  personal  expenses 
of  the  Pope,  guards,  etc.,  1,500,000 ;  Secretary- 
ship, State,  850,000;  subvention  to  press, 
750,000;  Sacred  College,  500,000;  political 
propaganda,  400,000 ;  religious  ceremonies, 
200,000;  charity,  50,000.  Nothing  could  be 
more  eloquent  than  these  figures  in  proving 
how  the  money  of  the  poor,  who  deprive  them- 
selves of  necessities  to  give  it,  is  spent  in  its 
greater  bulk,  for  puposes  which  have  no 
connexion  with  religion. — i.  c. 

"  Water,  Water  everywhere,  but  not," 
etc. 

The  average  Australian  bushman  is  apt  to 
think  himself  a  very  clever  person  in  matters 
pertaining  to  his  own  comfort,  especially 
where  his  stomach  is  concerned,  yet  in  the 
coastal  districts  he  is,  as  a  rule,  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the  food    value    of   many    trees, 
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plants  and  creepers  that  the  aboriginals  are 
well  acquainted  with  and  resort  to  in  times  of 
necessity.    Then    too,  on    the    seacoast   itself 
there  is  always  to  be  found  an  ample  supply  of 
very  nutritious  food,  of  which  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  persons  are  most  likely  in 
ignorance.     Many  hundreds  too  of  seafaring 
people    who    have    been    cast    away    on    the 
Australian  coast  have  suffered  terribly  from, 
or  have  succumbed  to  starvation  or  thirst  when 
there  was  both  an  ample  supply  of  food  and 
water  to  their  hands,  had  they  known  where  to 
seek  it.     The  writer  well  remembers  how,  in  his 
boyhood's  days,  seventeen  shipwrecked  seamen 
landed    on   the    coast    of   New   South  Wales 
between  Smoky  Cape  and  Point  Plomer,  and 
suffered  the  agonies  of  thirst,  when  in  all  the 
scrubs  that  lined  the  littoral  there  were  count- 
less thousands  of  thick  vines  depending  from 
the  forest  trees  that  only  needed  to  be  cut  into 
short    lengths  and    held    upright   to  yield  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water — acrid  and  astringent, 
it  is  true,  but  pure.    And  yet  the  local  settlers 
who  discovered  the  half- maddened  castaways 
searching  for  water  took  them  five  miles  to  a 
creek  to  satisfy  their  thirst!    This  water  from  the 
vines,  if  it  is  boiled,  at  once  loses  its  astringency 
and  becomes  as  soft  as  rain-water.     A  piece  of 
vine  six  inches  in  diameter  and  two  feet  in 
length  will  yield  two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  water, 
especially  in  the  dry,  hot  summer  months — the 
greater  the  dryness  of  the  season  the  greater 
the  yield ;  in  the  rainy  season  the  thousands  of 
tiny  tubes  which  compose  the  interior  of  one  of 
these  lianas  and  carry  the  supply  of   liquid 
derived  from  the  soil  up  to  the  leaves,  become 
swollen  and  clogged,  and  only  a  few  spoonfuls 
will  result  from  the  severance  of  a  piece,  unless 
the  vine  is  cut  high  up,  whore  doubtless  the 
rays  of  the  sun  and  the  action  of  the  wind  assist 
towards  a  better  percolation.     And  then  as  to 
food :  the  Australian  coastal  settler  has  not  yet 
learnt  that  in  the  very  barren-looking  beaches 
of  sand  that  in  some  cases  stretch  and  curve  for 
fifty    miles,    there    lie    hidden,   a   few  inches 
beneath,  in  the  despised  **  pippy,"  or  triangular- 
shaped  cockle,  a  bivalve  which  he  knows  only  as 
**  a  good  bait  for  fish,**  a  valuable  food  product, 
rich  and  nutritious  to  a  degree.     It  can  be 
either  baked  or  boiled,  and  is  far  superior  in  its 
delicacy  of  flavour  to  the  much- vaunted  Ameri- 
can clam — which,  alas  !  like  the  British  oyster, 
should  be  eaten  with  g^eat  circumspection  and 


not  too  far  away  from  a  competent  medical 
man  who  has  had  a  long  experience  of  the 
causes  of  typhoid. — L.  b. 

A  Great  Wheat  Harvest 

Ik  the  three  great  wheat-growing  States  of 
the  Australian  Commonwealth — ^Victoria,  South 
Australia,  and  New  South  Wales — ^the  wheat 
harvest  is  now  (November  20, 1903)  being  reaped. 
Last  year  the  wheat  was  a  failure  all  over  the 
continent,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  wheat  had 
to  be  imported  from  North  America,  India,  and 
the  Argentine.    In  Victoria  only  some  3,000,000 
bushels  were  garnered,  less  than  half  of  what  is 
needed  for  the  State's  home  consumption.    This 
season  the  yield  is  expected  to  reach  20,000,000 
bushels,  which  will  leave  us  a  large  surplus  for 
export.     South  Australia  will  also  have  several 
million  bushels  to  export,  and  New  South  Wales 
a  considerable  amount,  while  even  Queensland 
may  have  enough  to  supply  her  own  wants. 
The  financial  results  to  the  continent  will  be 
very  important,  as  our  wheat  exports  will  help 
us  greatly  to  pay  our  foreign  indebtedness.    The 
great  bidk  of  the  Victorian  comes  from  the 
Mallee,in  thenorth-west — the  temporary  drought 
emigration  from  which  was  described  in  these 
pages  a  few  months  ago.    This  season  the  Mallee 
is  one  vast  expanse  of  waving  wheat-fields.    The 
transformation  from  the  desolation  of  drought  is 
simply  magical    Already  the  golden  wheat  is 
beginning  to  arrive  in  Melbourne,  and  by  mid- 
summer it  will  be  pouring  down  to  the  ports. 
The  only  trouble  now  is  how  to  handle  this  vast 
quantity  of  grain.    The  railway  department  has 
built  hundreds  of  new  trucks  and  new  engines, 
and  long  special  trains  bringing  nothing  but 
wheat  will  soon  be  running  night  and  day  from 
the  Mallee  to  Melbourne.  But  it  is  believed  that 
it  will  be  impossible  to  avert  a  block.     Dozens 
of  ships  are  already  engaged  to  receive  wheat 
cargoes,   and    at    the  port  of  shipment  it  is 
proposed  to  load  continuously  night  and  day. 
This  fine  wheat  harvest,  which  is  the  best  on 
record,  will  mean  over  £2,000,000  more  income 
for  our  farmers ;  while  the  drop  in  the  price  of 
flour,  from  £1  6s.  per  bag  of  200  lb&  to  between 
148.  and  16s.  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the  consumer. 
Besides  good  crops  the  Mallee  farmers  have  also 
splendid  grass,  more  than  their  stock  can  con- 
sume.    And  it  is  all  due  to  the  fact  that  this 
winter  and  spring  five  or  six  inches  more  rain 
fell  than  was  the  case  last  year. — F.  8.  a. 


*   *   *   *   * 
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Helium  and  Radium 

About  thirty   years  ago  certain  rays  were 
observed    when    snnlight  was    analysed  with 
the    spectroscope.      The    light    could    not    be 
matched  with  rays  obtained  from  any  terres- 
trial   material;     and    the   name   hehum — the 
element  of  the   sun — was  given  to  the  then 
imknown   substance  which  it  represented.    In 
1897  Sir  William  Eamsav  found  that  a  gas 
given  off  when  devite  and  other  rare  minerals 
are  beated  emitted  the  helium  rays,  when  it  was 
rendered  luminous,  and  this  gas  proved  to  be 
identical  with  that  of  the  sun.     ^vestigations 
made  a  few  months  ago  suggest  that  emanations 
from  the  wonderfal  new  dement,  radium,  are 
converted  into  helium    gas  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days.      The  emanation  or  radio-active 
gas  from  a  minute  quantity  of  a  compound  of 
radium  was  collected  and  sealed  up  in  a  glass 
tube.     When  the  gas  in  the  tube  was  rendered 
luminous  by  electricity,  no  trace  of  helium 
tays  could  be  discovered  in  its  light.     After 
standing  for  three  days,  however,  the  char- 
acteristic helium  rays  were  clearly  exhibited; 
.  and  later  experiments  confirmed   the    reality 
nf  the  change  from  one  element  to  another. 
As  an  element  has  hitherto  been  considered  to 
be  a  simple  substance  from  which  no  other  body 
can  be  obtained,  the  apparent  transmutation 
from  radium  to  heUum  was  quite  unexpected, 
and  could  not  easily  be  ex^ained.     Prof.  J. 
Dewar  has  found  helium  gas  in  the  water  from 
hot  springs  at  Bath,  and  the  Hon.  B.  J.  Stmtt 
has  smce  discovered  that  the  mineral  deposits 
which  collect  in  the  tanks  and  pipes  of  the 
springs  contain  radium  in  appreciable  quantities, 
it  has  therefore  been  suggested  that  the  helium 
gas  in  Bath  waters  owes  its  origin  to  large 
quantities  of  radium  at  a  great  depth  below 
the  earth's  surface.      At  Lord  Blytheswood's 
laboratory,    Benfrew,    radio-active  gases^  like 
the  emanations  from  radium,   had  previously 
heen  found  in  waters  from  the  Buxton  springs, 
as  well  as  from  those  at  Bath  ;  and  Prof.  J.  J. 
Thomson  obtained  air  with  the  same  curious 
properties  from  Cambridge  tap- water,  and  from 
the  water  of  certain  deep  wells.    The  question 
now  arises  whether  the  curative  qualities  of 
these  waters  are  due  to  these  gases;    and  if 
^^^  proves  to  be  the  case,  the  emanations  of 
radium  may  prove  of  the  greatest  value  in  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases. 

Cells  and  Cancer 

^MB  observations  of  cell  structure,  recently 
"aade  by   Prof.  J.  B.  Farmer,  Mr.  J.  R  S. 


Moore,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Walker,  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  our  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  cancer  growths,  and  may  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Briefly, 
the  discovery  is  that  cancer  is  not  due  to  a 
microbe  or  parasite,  but  is  associated  with 
certain  changes  of  cell  structure.  All  plants, 
and  all  animals,  are  composed  of  elementary 
organs  called  cells,  each  of  which,  when 
examined  under  a  microscope,  is  seen  to  contain 
a  rounded  body  called  the  nucleus.  Every 
change  in  the  form  and  size  of  an  organism  is 
simply  the  expression  of  the  mode  of  growth 
and  mtdtiplication  of  the  individual  cells  of 
which  the  living  thing  is  made  up.  In  general, 
the  cells  multiply  by  dividing  into  two  parts, 
but  the,  division  is  preceded  by  extensive 
changes  in  the  nucleua  Before  the  mother 
nucleus  has  thus  divided  into  two  daughter 
nuclei,  filaments  appear  which  are  easily  stained 
with  dyes  and  so  rendered  visible,  and  these 
divide  up  into  a  definite  number  of  segments, 
known  as  chromosomea  Critical  examination 
has  shown  that  the  changes  which  the  cells 
undergo  when  a  malignant  gi'owth  such  as 
cancer  is  spreading,  are  distinct  from  those 
which  occur  in  the  case  of  ordinary  tumours. 
The  nuclear  chromosomes  pass  through  totally 
different  series  of  changes,  as  compared  with 
those  exhibited  by  the  chromosomes  of  the 
nuclei  of  healthy  cells,  their  shape  being 
different,  and  their  number  in  every  case  being 
reduced  to  one-half.  The  changes  are  exactly 
similar  to  those  which  take  place  when  new 
cells  are  produced,  not  by  the  purely  vegetive 
process  of  division,  but  by  the  fusion  of  two 
cells.  The  observations  thus  suggest  that  the 
malignant  tissue  of  cancerous  growths  originate 
in  cells  that  have  lost  their  normal  character, 
and  have  directly  assumed  the  nature  of  re- 
productive tissues.  Changes  of  this  character 
are  common  in  plants,  but  they  have  not  before 
been  found  in  animal  cells,  and  the  discovery 
of  their  association  with  cancer  is  regarded  by 
the  Cancer  Eesearch  Committee  as  of  the 
highest  importance;  for  the  disease  cannot  be 
scientifically  treated  until  its  exact  nature  is 
imderBtood.  Apparently,  if  a  means  could  be 
found  of  preventing  the  ordinary  cells  of  the 
body  from  developing  into  cells  having  repro- 
ductive characters,  the  growth  of  a  cancer 
could  be  stopped. 

Electric  Designs 

Beautiful  designs  can  be  produced  by  con- 
necting a  photographic  plate  with  an  electrical 
machine    or    intensity    coil    and    causing    a 
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discharge  of  electricitj'  to  take  place  over  it  ia 
a  dark  room.  The  ^late  should  be  placed  with 
it«  nOQ-Benaitive  Bide  on  a  sheet  of  metal 
connected  with  one  pole  of  the  machine  or 
coil,  and  s  metal  point  connected  with  the  other 
pote  should  be  hi  contact  with  the  sensitive 
face.    After  a  eparlc  haa  passed  from  the  source 


The  stencil  is  of  course  removed  before  the 
spark  paases,  so  that  the  dedgD  is  reproductd 
on  the  seuHitive  surface  by  the  powder,  th<^ 
remainder  of  the  surface  remaining  clean  and 
smooth.  Some  of  the  ornamental  patterns 
obtained  by  electrical  diecharges  over  platen 
treated  in  this  way,  and  then  developed  altei 


of  electricity,  the  plate  is  developed,  and  re- 
markable figures  will  be  found  upon  it  Prof. 
S.  Leduc  haa  produced  curious  and  interesting 
designs  by  placing  various  stencil  patterns 
upon  the  plate  and  dusting  them  with  fiue 

EDwdere,  such  as  starch  or  flowers  of  sulphur, 
efore    causing    the    discharge  to   take   place. 


the  dust  haa  been  removed,  are  shown  iu  tiie 
accompanying  pictures  from  the  Snenlt^c 
A-mericon.  An  infinite  variety  of  similar  elec- 
trical figures  can  be  obtained  by  the  simple 
means  described,  and  the  effects  are  produced 
when  only  a  small  machine  or  coil  ia  used  fof 
the  discharge. 


Varieties 


**Soyez  Tranquille'* 

Whilst  at  Balaclava  embarking  the  army 
we  lived  well,  and  Soyer,  the  French  chef  sent 
by  our  intelligent  Government  to  teach  the 
British  soldier  how  to  prepare  his  food !  used 
occasionally  to  cook  for  us.  He  was  a  most 
amusinff  fellow,  fall  of  good  stories,  which  he 
told  welL  Asked  upon  one  of  these  occasions 
if  he  were  married,  he  said,  with  a  sigh,  that 
he  was  a  widower.  There  was  a  little  pause 
upon  this  announcement,  and  then  he  described 
the  many  virtues  of  his  late  consort.  But 
we  gathered  from  him  that  her  temper  was 
extremely  irritable,  and  from  what  he  said  she 
must  have  had  a  sharp  tongue.  I  daresay  her 
patience  was  often  tried  by  her  laughing  but, 
doubtless,  loving  husband.  Looking  very 
solemn,  he  ended  his  stoiy  by  saying  he  had 
buried  her  in  P^re  la  Chaise  Cemetery,  having 
inscribed  on  her  tombstone  **Soyez  tranqmlle.' 
— The  Story  of  a  Soldiers  Lifcy  by  Lord 
Wolseley. 

The  Wanderer 

Upon  a  mountain  height,  far  from  the  sea, 

I  found  a  shell. 
And  to  my  listening  ear  the  loneljr  thing 
Ever  a  song  of  ocean  seemed  to  smg. 

Ever  a  tale  of  ocean  seemed  to  tell. 

How   came  that   shell    upon   that   mountain 
height  ? 
Ah,  who  can  sav 
Whether  there  dropped  by  some  careless  hand, 
Or  whether  there  cast  when  ocean  swept  the 
land, 
Ere  the  Eternal  had  ordained  the  day  ? 

Strange,  was  it  not  ?    Far  from  its  native  deep, 

One  song  it  sang — 
Sang  of  the  awful  mysteries  of  the  tide, 
SaDg  of  the  misty  sea,  profound  and  wide — 

Ever  with  echoes  of  the  ocean  rang. 

And  as  the  shell  upon  the  mountain  height 

Sings  of  the  sea, 
So  do  I  ever,  leagues  and  leagues  away — 
So  do  I  ever,  wandering  where  I  may — 

Sing,  0  my  home !   sing,  0  my  home  I 

of  thee. — EUGENE  FIELD. 

Astronomical  Notes  for  March 

Those  who  carried  out  the  Gregorian  re- 
formation of  the  calendar  were  desirous  of 
making  the  vernal  equinox  fall  on  the  same 
date  (March  21st)  as  it  did  at  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Nic89a  in  a.d.  325,  or  as  near  it  as 
was  consistent  with  a  tolerably  simple  rule,  in 
order  that  the  rule  then  established  for  the 
observance  of  Easter  might  still  hold.  Now,  if 
the  year  contained  366^  days  exactly,  this  would 
be  the  case  by  the  Juban  reckoning,  according 
to  which  each  fourth  year  is  a  leap-year  with- 
out exception.  But  as  a  year  is  a  few  minutes 
short  of  366J  days,  the  effect  of  that  rule  was 
that  the  vernal    eqiiinox  fell  slightly  earlier 


each  year,  amounting  to  a  whole  day  in  about 
132  years.  The  Gregorian  reformation  con- 
sisted in  omitting  a  leap-year  at  the  end  oif  each 
century  (except  each  fourth  century),  and  also 
in  striking  ten  days  out  of  the  calendar  by 
which  the  vernal  equinox  had  become  earlier 
than  the  2l8t  of  March,  when  the  reformation 
was  effected  in  1582  (it  was  not  adopted  in 
England  until  1752).  The  result  was  that  the 
vernal  equinox  fell  on  the  20th  of  March  towards 
the  end  of  each  century,  but  was  restored  to  the 
21st  at  the  beginning  of  the  next.  This  equinox 
is  the  day  on  which  the  Sun  crosses  the  equator 
from  south  to  north,  the  actual  time  of  which 
is  at  different  hours  of  the  day.  Thus  in  1901  it 
took  place  on  the  2 1  st  of  March  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
monjing;  in  1902  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ; 
and  in  Sbe  last  year  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening; 
present  year  (wnich  is  a  leap-year)  it  will  be  at 
1  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  this  month. 
The  Sun  rises  at  Greenwich  on  the  first  day  of 
this  month  at  6h.  47m.  in  the  morning  and  sets  at 
5h.  38m.  in  the  evening ;  on  the  11th  he  rises  at 
6h.  26m.  and  sets  at  5h.  55m. ;  and  on  the  21  st  he 
rises  at  6h.  3m.  and  sets  at  6h.  12m.  (The  Sun  on 
the  2 1  st  day,  that  of  the  equinox,  is  on  the  meridian 
about  7  minutes  past  noon  by  our  clocks,  which 
keep  mean  time ;  refraction  also  somewhat 
lengthens  the  day  at  both  ends.)  The  Moon  is 
Full  at  2h.  48m.  (Greenwich  time)  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2nd ;  in  her  Last  Quarter  at  Ih.  Im. 
on  that  of  the  9th ;  New  at  dh.  39m.  on  that  of 
the  17  th ;  in  her  First  Quarter  at  9h.  37m.  on 
the  evening  of  the  24th ;  and  Fidl  again  at  44 
minutes  past  noon  on  the  31st.  She  will  be  in 
perigee,  or  nearest  the  Earth,  about  1  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  (following  which 
exceptionally  high  tides  may  be  expected)  ;  in 
apogee,  or  farthest  from  us,  at  6  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th ;  and  in  perigee  again 
about  a  quarter  before  10  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  the  29th.  An  annular  eclipse  of  the  Sun 
will  take  place  on  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
which  wUl  not  be  visible  in  any  part  of  Europe  or 
America.  The  central  line  will  cross  the  Indian 
Ocean  from  south-east  Africa  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Madagascar  to  Sumatra  and  the  Malayan 
Peninsula,  where  the  eclipse  will  be  best  seen  to 
the  north  of  Singapore  soon  after  midday.  No 
other  phenomenon  of  importance  is  due  this 
month.  The  planet  Mercury  will  be  visible  in 
the  morning  at  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
but  will  be  at  superior  conjunction  with  the  Sun 
on  the  26th.  Yenus  is  a  morning  star  passing 
from  the  eastern  part  of  Capricornus  through 
Aquarius  into  Pisces ;  she  will  be  in  close  con- 
junction with  Saturn  on  the  8th  near  the  star 
Iota  Oapricomi  (of  the  4^  magnitude),  and  near 
the  Moon  on  the  15th.  Mars  is  scarcely  visible 
this  month,  settine^  about  an  hour  after  the  Sun. 
Jupiter  is  visible  for  a  short  time  after  sunset  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month,  but  will  be  in  con- 
junction with  the  Sun  on  the  27th.  Saturn  is 
visible  before  sunrise,  and  (as  already  remarked) 
will  be  in  conjunction  with  Venus  on  the  8th. 

w.  T.  LYNN. 
H  H 


Matters  of  Dress 

RscESTLT  a  writer  who  moves  In  fashionable  circles  but 
retains  a  level  head,  was  discussing  the  features  of  the  present 
day  as  contrasted  with  those  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  she 
said  that  whereas  then  an  unmarried  girl  could,  with  careful  ex- 
penditure, make  an  allowance  of  ^£"80  per  annum  suffice  for  her 
wardrobe,  it  was  now  impossible  to  meet  the  necessary  demands 
under  £120.  The  ladysocribed  this  to  the  increased  area  of 
occasions  for  which  an  entire  change  of  outfit  is  necessary. 
Materials  are  cheaper  than  they  were,  and  the  careftil  investor 
can  still  find  tolerable  dressmakers  that  are  not  exorbitant ; 
but  new  items  are  added  in  the  shape  of  dress  for  Uie  golf  links, 
dress  for  the  skating  rink,  dress  for  the  motor  car,  and  so  on 
ad  injlnitumj  and  the  struggling  girl  must  keep  abreast  of  the 
times. 

In  a  way  it  Is  beside  the  question  to  say  that  many  house- 
holds meet  all  the  obligations  of  life  on  the  same  annual  sum 
that  keeps  the  poor  Society  girl  strained  and  harassed  over  her 
wardrobe,  and  that  many  other  households  would  feel  them- 
selves rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  were  such  an  income 
regular  and  certain.  In  another  way  it  is  not  irrelevant,  since 
we  are  all  units  of  the  same  race,  not  to  put  the  position  on  a 
still  higher  level,  and,  whether  we  recognise  it  or  not,  we  affect 
each  other  mentallv,  morally  and  spiritually.  The  prosperity 
of  a  nation  is  not  ue  prosperity  of  a  section,  but  of  the  whole. 
There  is  something  that  grievously  needs  rectification  when  it 
Jias  become  absolutely  indispensable  that  what  would  maintain 
a  small  family  and  prepare  it  for  a  life  of  usefulness  shall  be 
spent  on  covering  tne  peraon  of  one  young  girl,  she  being  an 
economist  at  that.  Not  very  long  ago  the  s^uie  literary  lady 
suggested  that  the  best  use  to  which  philanthropic  people 
could  put  their  superfluous  capital  would  be  to  endow  young 
men  whose  allowance  was  insufficient  to  meet  their  social 
obligations.  The  proposition  was  advanced  in  all  seriousness ; 
the  writer  had  found  the  position  of  the  youths  in  questiou 
pathetic. 


The  late  Dean  Farrar  and  many  others  have  drawn  attention 
to  the  fact  that  present-day  righteousness  has  moved  past  the 
effort  towards  personal  rectitude  into  the  field  of  effort  to  in- 
crease opportunities  of  rectitude  for  others.  To-day  the 
higher  Christianity  strives  not  only  not  to  cause  the  weaker 
brother  to  offend,  but  to  help  him  out  of  the  groove  of  tempta- 
tion to  offence.  The  community  is  becoming  generally  con- 
scious of  the  ills  of  the  submerged,  and  that  is  something, 
since  consciousness  and  conscience  are  akin..  Motor  coata 
and  velvet  skating  suits  are  hardly  quite  so  cosy  when  the 
wearer  knows  that  thousands  of  homeless  poor  are  wandering 
nightly  through  the  bitter  cold  of  London's  streets,  and  that 
the  Salvation  Army  and  kindred  organisations  are  striving 
to  supply  a  free  meal  to  each  at  2  a.m.,  so  far  as  funds  will 
pennit. 


To  give  alms  is  much,  but  after  all  it  is  only  elementary 
Christianity ;  the  higher  Christianity  takes  the  case  of  the  poor 
and  of  him  that  hath  no  helper  on  its  heart,  and  says,  '*  I 
suffer  in  my  weaker  brother's  woes."  When  his  difficulties  and 
hindrances  become  ours,  we  feel  it  is  not  enough  to  put  food 
into  his  hungry  mouth,  we  want  to  put  hope  into  his  empty 
heart  and  opportunities  into  the  hands  that  are  losing  their 
skill  for  lack  of  these.  The  Stdvation  Army  does  this  where  it 
is  possible,  and  so  we  can  help  the  Army  whUe  thinking  out 
our  own  plans. 


There  is  nothing  in  themselves  sinftil  in  skating  or  motoring 
or  golfing,  they  may  afTord  much  needed  relaxation  to  wearied 
brains  or  bodies,  and  it  is  natural  that  parents  with  means 
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should  like  the  young  people  to  be  properly  equipped  wher- 
ever they  go.  But  think  of  a  life  spent  in  relaxation  1  Always 
to  relax  a  bow  that  is  never  drawn,  always  to  rest  from  effort 
that  never  has  been  or  will  be  made !  If  the  mere  thoni^t  of 
it  is  oppression,  what  must  the  reality  be  ?  For  a  time  it  will 
seem  all  right,  enjoyment  itself  is  a  glittering  olQect  that 
looks  well  worth  pursuit,  but  when  it  has  been  attained  and 
held  and  tested  as  a  mere  simulacrum,  think  of  the  ^astliness 
of  renewing  the  chase ! 


The  revived  religion  which  one  can  confidently  predict,  so 
crying  Is  the  need  of  it  among  all  sections  of  the  commnnity, 
will  take  much  cognisance  of  procedure  and  of  the  habits  of 
the  Individual,  and  will  oblitwate  a  good  deal  of  oereinonial 
observances.    Multitudes  are  asking  moumftilly  to-day  why 
chureh  attendance  is  dwindling,   why  the  religious  census 
wears  such  a  depressing  aspect.    Some  people  nave  offered 
rnde  explanations,  and  others  could  have  done  so  andrefhuned. 
May  it  not  be  that  religious  teachere  have  often  forgotten 
that  respect  for  wealth  is  evil,  that  the  individual  possession  of 
weal^  is  evil  and  cannot  be  ]>roductive  of  good,  that  idleoess 
and  in^ste  and  vice  are  its  train-bearers,  and  that  wherever 
these  go  a  desolate  world  is  left  in  their  wake  ?    1  should  be 
disposed  to  say  that  the  new  religionisti*  will  make  very  strict 
rules  in  the  matter  of  drees,  so  that  the  eye  will  see  at  a  glanee 
who  is  a  Christian  womsn  and  who  is  a  wanton ;  and  that  it 
will  Insist  on  the  Justice  of  the  rule  that  whoso  will  not  work 
shall  not  be  fed  to  repletion.    But  at  present  ChristiaB:tT 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  "  go  as  you  please,"  and  thna  £ISO  p^ 
annum  has  become  a  starvation  allowance  for  a  nice  ^« 
dress,  while  the  tide  of  despair  and  misery  among  the  pesai- 
less,  the  workless,  and  the  homeless  rises  daily.     When  t^ 
clmrches  begin  to  define  the  rules  of  Christianity  on  the  baeik 
of  voluntary  abstinence  from  wealth  as  a  first  essential  of  thr 
law  of  universal  brotherhood,  we  shall  find  again  the  obscored 
light  of  the  first  century. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

LITERARY. 

Oautiotu.—The  late  Sir  Walter  Besant  was  very  pronouBcnl 
in  his  opinion  that  under  no  circumstances  shouM  an  author 
publish  his  oirn  books,  by  which  he  meant  be  responsible  for 
Uieir  C08t  of  production.  He  went  so  Ikr  as  to  say  that  if  the 
author  did  so,  **  no  one  will  buy  the  book,  no  one  will  order  it, 
no  one  will  read  it."  The  advice  wns  sound  in  a  way,  becaose 
a  publisher  is  usually  a  pretty  good  Judge  of  what  will  be  sale- 
able— though  there  also  experts  differ.  I  know  one  very  re- 
putable firm  that  never  seems  to  dream  that  the  offer  of  a  M&. 
means  anything  else  than  **  What  will  you  take  to  publish  it?" 
and  takes  the  breatli  of  the  inexperienced  away  by  making  a 
demand  where  the  author  expected  an  offer.  But  that  hot.se, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  did  very  well  for  at  least  one  author 
who  was  willing  to  jiay  for  his  venture,  and  doubtless  al:«o 
for  many  more  whom  I  could  not  indicate.  For  the  publication 
of  a  very  original  and  uncommon  book  the  author  might  often 
most  fearlessly  pay,  saving  himself  trouble  and  worry  thereby, 
but  the  danger  lies  in  his  inability  to  judge  of  his  own  prtwit.c- 
tion,  especially  if  it  be  a  first  work.  The  flnenesii  of  his  con- 
ception may  be  obvious  to  himself,  while  the  imperfection  in 
working  it  out,  due  to  inexperience,  may  escape  his  notice.  ! 
fear  vommes  of  poetry  never  prove  remunerative,  so  few  pe'>ple 
buy  poetry ;  indeed,  the  astonishing  thin^  is  that  any  iMy>k> 
prove  remunerative  except  Christmas  gift  books,  in  view  of  the 
very  limited  number  of  book  buyera  that  any  one  can  count  in 
his  or  her  circle  of  friends.  Ruskin  was  his  own  publisher.  n> 
was  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Dickens  undertook  the  issue  of  his 
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own  books  forself-protection.  So  yon  see  the  ventiiresotno  one 
woald  be  in  very  good  company.  Nevertheless  I  advise 
cantion  to  every  one  unprepared  to  meet  pecauiary  lose  with 
abeolute  equanimity. 

OcUherine. — ^The  verses  you  enclose  are  somewhat  reminis- 
cent of  Tennyson,  but  that  is  a  very  good  model.  I  subjoin 
"The  Thrush  "  with  plessure. 

"Thou  art  mine,  thou  art  mine,  thou  art  mine!" 

Cries  the  thmsh  to  the  thrush ; 

Fold  a  moment  thy  little  brown  wing 

On  the  blossoming  bush, 

While  our  comrades  are  jocund  with  wine, 

With  the  wine  of  the  spring. 

For  the  crocus  spreads  wide  to  the  sun 

All  its  virginal  blue, 

And  tlie  snowdrop  is  laughing  and  shalcing 

Her  skirts  from  the  dew, 

For  the  anguish  of  winter  is  gone, 

And  Joy  is  awaking. 

''Thou  art  mine,  thou  art  mine,  thou  art  mine!" 
O  delight  of  possession, 
O  infinite  rapture  of  glee, 
O  joy  of  confession : 
*'  I  am  thine,  I  am  thine,  I  am  thine 
To  eternity." 

The  Jar  of  the  last  line  in  each  verae  is  rather  disturbing, 
otherwise  I  consider  this  a  delightful  little  poem,  and  wish  the 
writer— yourself  or  another— every  success. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

P.M.H. — Tou  could  teach  yourself  a  helpful  amount  of  any 
language  by  means  of  a  grammar  with  exercises  and  a  key  to 
these,  and  a  dictionary,  but  at  the  beginning  it  would  be  neces- 
auy  to  have  a  few  lessons  in  pronunciation  if  your  knowledge  is 
to  prove  useful  as  a  medium  of  spoken  communication.  For- 
tunately the  rules  for  pronouncing  German  are  few  and  easy. 
Chambers  publishes  a  very  good  German  Grammar  written  by 
Dr.  Eduard  Aue.  I  have  no  doubt  a  key  is  available.  Otto's 
German  Grammar  and  exercise  boolc  professes  to  render  the 
pupil  proficient  in  six  months,  but  I  have  never  known  anyone 
who  proceeded  through  a  fourth  of  its  pages.  Exercises  on  the 
lienlcnlfe' of  the  gardener's  wife  and  the  boolc  of  the  maid- 
servant's uncle's  cousin  were  never  useful  and  have  become 
obsolete. 

EMPLOYliBNTS. 

A.B.C. — ^Probably  women  may  be  allowed  one  day  to  practise 
as  barristers,  but  for  the  present  it  is  not  permitted  in  England. 
In  other  countries  some  women  barristers  liave  been  moder- 
ately successful.  Were  it  the  English  custom,  do  you  think  any- 
thing of  importance  would  be  modi  fled  thereby?    I  fear  the 
desire  to-day  to  invade  protected  areas  is  actuated  somewhat 
by  desire  of  personal  notoriety.    There  is  no  celebrity  (!)  as 
cheap  as  that  which  may  be  gained  by  blowing  a  trumpet  out- 
side gateless  walls  and  then  crying  that  you  have  sutfered 
injury  because  the  walls  did  not  collapse  forthwith.    There 
are  very  few  men  who  have  become  distinguished  lawyers, 
there  are  thousands  who  fail  to  make  a  livelihood  by  iheir 
profession.    The  desire  on  the  pare  of  women  to  enter  among 
them  savours  to  my  mind  of  that  personal  vanity  and  arrogance 
which  in  some  measure  Justify  the  detrHUtors  of  all  that  id 
called  the  woman  movement.    I  should  like  women  to  be 
legislators,  law-makers,  but  not  exponents  of  law  until  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  demand  for  these  exceeds  ihe  supply.  The 
most  crying  necessity  in  the  matter  of  law  is  tliat  its  price 
shall  be  lowered,  it  is  monstrous  that  the  price  of  justice  should 
often  mean  financial  ruin  to  the  applicant.    In  earlier  times  it 
was  the  highest  function  of  royalty  to  administer  justice  free. 
Then  the  mandate  "Honour  the  Kmg  "  became  intelligible  to 
the  most  primitive  mind.  Women  have  not  done  so  supremely 
well  in  medicine  that  they  need  seek  to  storm  other  impaues. 
But  they  have  perhaps  done  as  well  as  the  same  number  of 
average  men,  which  in  some  measure  proves  my  constant 
contention  of  the  intended  and  actual  equality  of  the  sexes. 
It  is  legitimate  for  women  to  endeavour  to  do  the  work  for 


which  they  think  themselves  spedally  fitted,  but  until  they 
are  assurea  both  of  the  gift  and  the  necessity,  they  might 
advantageously  study  to  be  qoiet. 

MarjorU. — Your  letter  compels  a  smile,  but  not  of  a  derisive 
nature,  I  hope.  You  would  like  to  travel,  and  you  want  to  hear 
of  some  lady  that  would  take  you  as  a  travelling  companion. 
My  dear  little  girl,  how  do  you  propose  to  compensate  that 
lady  for  the  expense  and  trouble  of  trundling  you  about  7  What 
languages  do  yon  speak  ?  What  cares  of  custom  house  and  hotel 
are  you  prepared  to  shoulder  that  the  paymistress  may  go  free? 
Are  you  readj  to  undertake  the  work  of  a  lady's-maid,  of  a 
courier,  of  a  guide  through  cities  of  renown  ?  A  clever  woman 
possessed  of  some  linguistic  skill,  and  aged  between  thirty  and 
forty,  might  obtain  a  temporary  engagement  fipom  one  of  the 
tourist  companies  to  conduct  a  party  of  travellers  through 
this  or  other  continents,  especially  if  she  had  already  been  over 
the  ground  *  but  generally  such  appointments  end  with  the 
tour,  though  it  is  conceivable  that  the^  might  be  rendered 
}iermanent.  For  inexperience  or  incapacity  there  is  not  much 
need  in  these  bustling  aavs.  Apropos  of  temporary  guides,  I  once 
travelled  flrom  Rome  to  Naples  with  a  party  which  a  clergyman 
conducted,  and  he  was  humorous  enough  in  his  estimate  of  his 
obligations  to  have  deserved  the  eminence  that  pertains  to 
being  put  into  a  book.  He  had  not  the  most  shadowy  idea  that 
anything  devolved  on  him  save  to  enjoy  the  joumev  under  the 
easiest  conditions.  If  the  party  ever  lost  sight  of  him  he  was 
gone  for  the  day,  and  those  dependent  on  him  for  guidance 
might  worry  through  as  best  they  could.  But  it  was  generally 
safe  to  look  for  him  in  the  dining-room ;  if  he  was  not  there 
the  ^epherdless  sheep  might  turn  next  to  the  bufiet,  which 
was  a  handy  resort  between  meals.  When  a  waggonette  for 
the  itarty  came  rouud  he  genially  climbed  to  the  box  seat ;  if  the 
rest  of  the  party  could  stow  themselves  into  the  bodv  of  the 
conveyance  well  and  good,  if  not,  no  matter.  Arrived  at  any 
place  of  interest,  he  usually  took  the  interpreter's  arm,  and 
plied  him  with  questions  of  interest  to  himself  as  the  party 
moved  from  point  to  point.  When  an  individual  l^m  among 
his  following  could  catch  hold  of  hiin  he  gave  answers  to  the 


questions  propounded  in  amiable  abstraction,  as  when  a  pre- 

father  has  his  sleeve  tugged  bv  a  too  inquisitive 

child.    As  I  stopped  at  Naples  I  do  not  know  how  the  party 


got  back  to  Eugland,  but  I  have  often  hoped  since  that  not 
more  than  two  or  three  of  them  were  lost  by  the  wuy. 


lilSCBLLANEOUS. 

CXatutio.— Doubtless  chaiacter  may  be  indicated  by  hand- 
writing, and  an  earnest  student  thereof  could  formulate  a 
theory,  as  that  this  curve  expresses  that  quality  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  such  a  science  ?  One  of  the 
ladies'  weeklies  used  to  liave  a  colossal  graphlology  correspond- 
ence column,  which  I  sometimes  read;  tlie  answers  were 
generally  silly  when  they  were  not  mischievous.  I  never  saw 
how  any  human  cxeature  could  be  benefited  by  being  told, 
**You  are  ambitious,  sensitive,  fond  of  home,  capable  en 
devoted  atfection,"  and  so  on,  through  a  repertoiy  venr  likely 
to  footer  conceit,  and  that  too  frequent  malady  of  linking 
oneself  a  being  apart.  It  is  far  more  useful  to  learn  what  one 
ought  to  du  than  what  one  is.  In  the  first  case  mistakes  are 
not  likely  to  be  so  fireqnent. 

(>pa««ui».— If  there  is  a  good  doctor  In  your  neighbourhood 
you  had  better  consult  him.  Tne  atfectiou  you  describe  seems 
to  be  psoriasis,  for  which  the  best  external  application  is  chry- 
sophanic  ointment,  which  you  can  procuie  Irom  any  druggiMt. 
The  ointment  permanently  stains  linen,  so  while  using  it  you 
should  wear  under-clothing  that  you  do  not  much  value. 
Unless  there  is  some  personal  reason  against  doing  so,  a 
patient  is  well  advised  to  consult  the  local  doctor.  A  personal 
interview  with  a  sympathetic  and  helpful  adviser  often 
contributes  much  to  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy. 

Nemo.^The  three  of  you  must  be  very  young.  A  few  years 
hence  I  hoi)e  you  will  all  be  able  to  smile  over  the  affair.  It 
recalls  an  incident  that  happened  in  Paris  recently,  but  there 
the  girl  actors  let  the  matter  become  dire  tragedy.  Emotion 
is  very  strong  when  people  are  young,  but  tliere  is  an  im- 
mensity of  interesting  life  left  afier  it  lias  takon  its  natural 
place  in  the  course  of  events,  though  the  inexperienced  find 
It  difficult  to  believe  this.  Try  to  take  iny  word  for  it,  and 
leave  time  to  decide  between  us. 

Vbrity. 

Letters  regarding  "  Women's  Interests "  to  be  addressed 
—"Verity,"  c/o  Editor,  "The  Leisure  Hour,"  4,  Bouverie 
Street,  London,  E.G. 
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SHAKESPEARIAN   ACROSTICS 
Fifth  of  Nine 

WHOLE. 

Thit/oot  clad  in  hU  rival'B  snit 
Asked  verdict  of  the  mirror  mute, 
Whose  j  adgcneat  shewed  him,  Booth  to  say, 
As  good  Si  man  in  every  way. 
1.  To  make  his  daugliter  Vtis,  the  erstwhile 


Besought  a  man  he  loved. 
3.  His  gifts  were  such  aa  yielded,  in  hia  May- 

Gtave  study's  ripened  crop. 

3.  Whan  an  evil  man  is  bom 

The  evil  cry  of  thU  affright*  the  morn. 

4.  To  thU  in  age,  in  loneliness,  in  sorrow, 

A  friend  in  need  was  sadly  self -compared. 
6.  Flatterers  assured  the  monarch  be  was  thi». 

He  proved  the  saying  false. 
6.  When  tkia  is  crossed  by  one  he  never  saw. 

Of  war  the  warrior  dreams. 
Observe  that  the  above  lines  are  not  quotations. 
Find  the  words  and  passages  referred  to.   The  first 
three  Acrostics  in  this  aenes  were  -.^ 

First  of  Nine 

Slender,   Emilia,    Banmio,   Autolyeua,   Suffolk, 
Timon,  lobelia,  AJitony,  Narbon  =  Sebastian. 
Second  of  Nine 


Third  of  Nine 

Hortensio  [Ke  to  be  italicised),  Othello,  Tyrell, 
Sebastian,  Pistol,  Uncle,  Richmond  -  Hotspur. 

P'or  tbe  above  answers  tbe  scores  are  as  foUowa. 
The  possible  uiaiimum  of  marks  so  far  (10  +  7 +  M-^ 
25)  is  credited  to  Acorn,  Aorostician,  Alaska, 
Amicus,  A.  C.  R.,  Baril,  Brenwood,  Bee,  Corke, 
Dioclesian,  Dingo,  Klpis,  Eda,  Frog,  Fern,  Haw- 
thorn, Israfil,  liei,  Jacko,  Kitty,  Katydid,  Lux, 
Marcia,  Meggs,  Nosbor.  Neighbours,  Fog,  Puck. 
Prospero,  Phynodree,  Pleno  Spei,  Portia,  Peg!,, 
P^  II..  Polly.  Q.  0.  D,,  Research,  Rddas, 
Riiih,  Saneho,  Sapei'e  Aiide,  Sene^t,  Thoca,  Tar. 
Vicar,    Violet,   Woodranger,   Witt«n,    Waxwing, 

The  following  have  scored  respectively  :— Arvor 
«,  Ainrat  24,  Bluebell  10,  I>ilston  7,  i>ora  7. 
b^iruB  10,  Ednatii  10,  Cipay  14,  Good  Luck  24, 
Hollybeiry  2,  Hedera  ll>.  Junket  17,  Mogg  24, 
Remus  15,  Sana  17,  Shamrock  (i,  Saroia  14. 

All  answers  for  this  month  must  be  received  by 
l.'ith  inst.  Next  score  in  June  number.  Private 
correspondence  is  impossible. 

Certain  Cities  in  Browning 

Allifna:   I'heidippides.      Venice:    In   a  Gondola. 
Assist:   king  and   the   Book,     itndrid:   Waring. 
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Books  received ;  Mrs.  Wiooins'  Bebtaa,  Gay 
and  Bird,  6>,  A.  J.  Joumstomb's  Drtams  tluit  Kfrt 
not  all  Dreams.  Elliot  Stock,  flj.  Art  Library 
Series.  Velasquez,  3s.  6(j.,  and  Mr.  Beard'9  JaA 
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Mb.  Field's  Bondage  of  BaUinger,  Revell  Co., 
2].  id.  Gboroe  Mabtin's  Emmy  L<ni,  Hoddar 
and  StougbtOD,  5>.  Mr.  Hbrbkkt's  Gliinpaa 
irUo  Paradise,  Finch  and  Co.  Dr.  MAcMnj^ANVi 
Touch  of  Ood,  Brown,  Langbam  and  Co.,  3i.  Gd. 
Mr.  HaBTINC!s'  Spini  o/  the  Cydiitg  Farsmt, 
Walter  Scott  Co.,  6s.  Mr.  Barker's  The  LittU 
People,  John  L^ne,  6s.  Ethel  Ti-rnbr's  Betty  and 
Co,,  3s.  9d.,  and  B.  A.  Ci,arke's  Jfimiouw  n«rf 
TriUnu,  X(.  6d,,  both  from  Ward,  Lock  and  Co. 
Mrs.  Makshaij.'s  fVinehcstcr  Heads,  Seeley  and 
Co.,  Ss. 

Ethecea  makes  her  start  in  life  at  the  very 
beginning  of  Mrs.  Wiggins'  Story,  and  cafries  llw 
delighted  reader  along  with  her  to  ite  close.  .She 
is  an  oddly-dressed  httle  girl  of  eleven  when  n 
tirst  see  her  parting  from  her  mother.  alrcad.T 
"journey-proud"  because  she  bad  travelled  omx 
before,  her  definition  being  that  "  it  ia  a  jounK} 
when  you  carry  a  nightgown."  She  is  a  child  wbom 
Sir  Waller  Scott's  Pet  Marjory  would  have  loveJ, 
full  of  ideas,  of  intelligence  and  imagination.  To 
the  stage-driver  who  is  taking  her  from  her 
happy-go-lucky  borne  to  the  austere  up-briogis)^ 
planned  for  her  by  her  maiden  aunta,  she  chatten 
liappily, 

she   . 
le  ?™ncil 


nBbodea   snd  bcvl   [ 


The  difference  between  the  two  aunta  waiting 
to  receive  the  traveller  is  neatly  indicated  frota 
the  first,  for 


At  the  oittset  Rebecca's  impulsiveness  and  her 
aunts  systematic  methods  are  paiofully  incom- 
patible—as her  first  letter  to  her  mother  hints. 

M«  it  would  b«  nice.  11  Aunt  U.  would  run  iiwiy  I  thick  I 
shuuld  llk«  to  live  with  Aunt  J.    Slie  does  not  tuu  me  -> 

How  the  aunts  and  nieoe  learnt  to  appreciate  etch 


The  Fireside  Club 


other  cordially  the  story  unfolds,  in  a  fashion  at 
once  humorous  and  creditable. 

Of  the  Dreams  that  were  not  •all  Dreajru,  it  seems 
to  us  that  none  were  dreams.  Most  of  them  are 
musings  with  a  purpose,  and  in  some  we  find  the 
author  very  wide  awake,  and  writine  to  the  point, 
as  when  he  satirises  the  small-minded  penmen  who 
insist  on  biographing  trifling  and  private  details  of 
the  lives  of  great  writers  and  thinkers.  This  is 
his  rule  for  weighing  the  value  of  such  biographies. 
"  Do  they  help  to  show  forth  the  best  of  the  great 
man's  spirit  ?  If  they  do,  good  :  if  not,  bum  and 
forget  them." 

In  their  Art  Library,  of  which  VeUutquez  is  an 
early  number,  Messrs.  Xewnes  k  Co.  have  hit 
the  golden  mean  between  volumes  beautiful, 
but  too  costly  for  the  many,  and  tiny  editions 
illustrated  indeed,  but  so  poorly  that  extreme 
cheapness  is  their  only  merit.  This  volume  on 
Velasquez  is  not  expensive,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  well  worth  buying,  worth  having  or  giving, 
worth  repeated  inspection.  The  letterpress  is  brief 
and  Introductory  to  a  number  of  fine  repro- 
ductions of  great  pictures.  Among  the  best  plates 
we  note  the  Berlin  Portrait  of  a  Liady^  the  Infanta 
Marie- Margarita^  and,  perhaps  finest  of  all,  a  head 
of  Velasquez  himself. 

The  Jack  of  atl  Trades,  of  and  for  whom  Mr. 
Beard  writes,  is  the  American  boy.  Living  in  a 
town,  he  may  build  a  backyard  Zoo  for  himself 
and  stock  it  with  jumping  mice,  white- footed 
mice,  short-tailed  meaidow  rats  and  flying  squirrels, 
all  to  be  found  inside  the  city  limits  of  Greater 
New  York.  Woodchuoks  and  chipmunks  may  also 
Ije  his  pets,  for  the  catching.  Happy  boy  !  The 
Knelish  boy,  limited  to  a  less  interesting  fauna, 
will  find  other  of  the  many  trades,  so  attractively 
described,  more  within  his  power.  To  build  a 
backyard  switchback  seems  as  easy  as  to  look  at 
it,  or  a  workshop,  or  a  tree- top  house,  or  an  under- 
ground cabin,  while  the  many  pages  full  of  good 
rainy-da^  ideas  provide  occupation  for  every  girl 
or  boy  mdoors.  This  book  is  quite  up  to  the 
mark  of  its  sub-title,  a  book  of  useful  and  delightful 
arts  and  handicrafts  for  hoys  of  all  ages, 

Bollinger  was  an  old  American  who  collected 
l)ook8,  and  loved  his  Bondage  to  them.  Only  in  a 
story,  alas,  may  such  a  one  grasp  the  rainbow  of 
his  desires.  But,  granting  its  unreality,  the  story 
is  gracefully  told,  the  rainbow  seems  to  touch  the 
eaith,  and  its  colours  are  fascinating. 

Also  from  America  comes  the  story  of  Emmy 
Lou,  Her  Book  and  Heart  P^mmy  Lou's  school- 
days are  here  recorded  with  a  progressive  develop- 
ment skilfully  suggested.  She  is  an  adorable  child, 
whose  every  year  has  its  individual  beauty,  and 
the  illustrations  from  chapter  to  chapter  interpret 
the  text  with  a  skill  and  charm  quite  their  own, 
on  which  we  congratulate  the  artist,  Mr.  0.  L. 
Hinton.  It  is  dimcult  to  say  whether  Emmy  is 
niore  lovable  first  in  her  grave  little  kitten  aspect, 
impervious  to  the  alphamt,  or  last  as  a  star-eyed 
young  Muse  of  Poetry,  when  life  was  all  turning 
to  poetry  :  "  You  just  feel  it,  and  then  you  write.^ 
incidentally  Emmy  Lou's  successive  teachers  are 
aescribed  with  sympathy  and  humour,  and  the 
somewhat  cumbrous  working  of  the  great  educa- 
tional machine  from  primer  to  sophomore  class, 


is  all  of  interest  as  forming  the  character  of  Emmy 
Lou. 

In  Olimpses  into  Paradise  Mr.  Herbert  writes 
with  thoughtful  suggestiveness  on  the  soul's  future 
life.  The  scope  of  his  book  is  thus  summarised  in 
the  preface  : 

"Carefully  avoiding  idle  specttUtion,  I  havo  based  my 
view8-on  tlie  general  conditions  of  the  life  after  death,  first, 
00  what  the  Bible  says,  which  when  put  together  amounts  tQ 
far  more  than  most  people  suppose ;  secondly,  on  what  the 
Christian  Church  throughout  the  world  has  believed  on  the 
Bul^ect;  and,  thirdly,  on  what  we  may  forecast  ftom  what 
we  know  of  our  Heavenly  Father's  love,  as  to  the  '  good 
things'  which  he  ia  preparing  for  His  children." 

In  the  World's  Pulpit  Series  a  volume  of  Sermons 
by  the  late  Dr.  MacMillan,  entitled  The  Touch  of 
Oody  will  find  many  readers.  The  Fewr  of  Evil, 
The  Blamelessness  of  Ignorance,  and,  above  all.  The 
Bight  Treatment  of  Idols  strike  us  as  specially 
useful  in  their  teaching. 

In  recording  the  Spins  of  the  Cycling  Parson, 
Mr.  Hastings  has  compiled  a  volume  of  lively 
discursive  reading,  covering  a  very  wide  range  of 
topics.  He  cycles,  "on  an  average,  five  thousand 
mues  a  year — ^doing  as  much  as  one  hundred 
and  forty- three  miles  in  a  day  without  excessive 
fatigue " ;  and  since  he  is  constantly  visiting, 
observing,  and  asking  questions  about  new  places, 
he  has  eathered  an  immense  amount  of  interesting 
material  for  this  book.  Although  Mr.  Hastings^ 
sentences  are  often  abruptly  short  (perhaps  a  note 
of  his  preaching  manner)  he  has  the  happy  pro- 
fessional gift  of  interweaving  odds  and  ends  of 
interest,  gathered  as  he  goes  along,  into  his  main 
theme,  as  a  bird  weaves  bright-coloured  findings 
into  her  nest.  The  legends  and  local  features,  of 
many  a  by-way  in  England,  France,  and  America 
enrich  his  pages,  and  ought  to  allure  many  a  cyclist 
to  follow  in  his  tracks. 

Mr.  Harker*s  short  stories  of  The  Little  People 
have  all  the  colour  and  delicate  grace  of  pastel 
drawings,  and  the  true  child-lover  will  note  the 
fact  that  he  has  studied  children  of  every  rank  in 
life  with  equal  appreciation  and  skill.  Our  hearts 
ache  alike  for  Tony's  unattainable  ideals  and  his 
despair — as  for  Kodney's  blighted  career— and 
Leon,  though  a  Frenchman,  is  our  blood  brother. 
This  is  a  book  for  the  special  shelf  of  child  idylls, 
whose  volumes  are  few  and  precious. 

Betty  and  Co.,  a  girl's  book  of  short  stories,  of 
which  the  title  comes  from  the  first  and  best,  and 
Minnotos  and  Tritons,  for  and  about  school -boys, 
are  each  capital  reading,  while  print,  binding, 
and  pictures  are  such  as  do  justice  to  the  lively 
and  amusing  experiences  recorded. 

Winchester  Meads  in  the  Days  of  Bishop  Ken  is  a 
reprint  of  one  of  Mrs.  Marshall's  popular  stories 
set  in  history.  To  those  who  know  the  beautiful 
old  city,  once  London's  twin  capital,  this  re- 
peopling  of  cloister  and  college,  palace  and  meads, 
with  tliose  who  once  lived  and  moved  there,  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  interest.  Mrs.  Marshall  had  the 
art  of  making  the  by-ways  of  history  real,  and  of 
rousing  interest  not  only  in  signal  events  but  in 
their  social  backgrounds— in  short,  she  could 
indicate  the  history  of  a  period  with  unobtrusive 
skUl. 
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Prize  Drawing,  Tbt  Ltlmn  Hoar  Btoteddlod,  by  Jnnia  L.  P.  HarriM 


®ur  Cbess  page 

New  Problem  Tourney,    Six  Guineas  in  Prizes 

Solving   Competition. 


Problem  Toumev.  Ab  announced  last  Decem- 
ber, we  are  offering  Six  Quineas  for  the  best  two- 
and  three-move  problems  submitted  to  us  before 
April  15.  Full  particulars  will  be  found  on  page 
200  of  the  current  Volume. 

Solving  Competition.  A  Gold  and  a  Silver 
Medal  are  offered  for  the  best  batches  of  all  pro- 
blems (Retractors  excepted)  to  be  published  during 
the  year  November  1903  to  October  1904  inclusive. 
For  full  particulars  see  page  86. 


SOLVING  COMPETITION  PROBLEM. 
Prizes,  Qoid  and  Silver  Medals. 

For  conditions,  see  The  Leisure  Hour  for  Novem- 
ber or  December  1903. 

''A  Brazil  nut.'' 
No.  11. — By  a  Brazilian  Coffee  Planter. 

BLACK— 7  HEN 


WHITE— 9  MEN 

White  to  mate  in  three  moves. 
No.  12.— Pix)blem  by  Percy  Healey. 

BLACK — 5  HEN 


"  Will  0*  the  Wisp," 
No.  13. — Authorship  unknown. 

BLACK — 4  HEN 


WHITE— 9  HEN 

White  to  mate  in  three  moves. 

For  the  MedaU  Competitions,  Solutions  to  the 
above  Problems  must  be  sent  in  before  April  18. 

Solution  to  Mrs.  Baird's  Retractor,  No.  2. 

White  K  was  on  B  6,  and  x  R  on  Kt  4,  replace 
K  and  R. 

Black  B  was  on  R  2  &  x  B  on  B  5,  replace  both  Bs. 

Black  R— Kt  3  ch.     White  B  x  R  dis  ch  mate. 

Further  solutions  to  Mrs.  Baird's  Retractor 
No.  1  have  been  received  from  J.  W.  Allen, 
F.  W.  Atchinson,  Edward  Atfield,  H.  Bal>«on, 
F.  P.  Bradburn,  F.  H.  Crbbbin,  A.  Fairhurst, 
S.  D.  Fresco,  W.  Mrars,  H.  Osborne,  M.D., 
W.  J.  Stables,  J.  P.  Standfast,  E.  Thompstone, 
R.  G.  Thomson,  A.  Watson,  James  White,  Rev. 
Roger  J.  Wright. 

Solutions  of  ordinaiT  problems  (November  to 
January)  will  be  published  next  month. 

The  following  little  gem  was  played  in  the 
Championship  Tourney  at  the  City  of  London  C.  C. 


r.  F.  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Peachey. 

white. 

BLACK. 

P    Q4 

P— Qb4 

P    Q5 

P— Q  3 

P    K4 

P-K  Kt  3 

P    Kb4 

P-Kb4 

P    K5 

P— K3 

Q  Kt-B  3 

QP  x  P 

BP  X  P 

P    X    P 

Kt  x  P 

Q    R5ch 

P— Kt3 

Q— K  5  ch 

K— B2 

Q  X  R 

Kt-B  7  ch 

K-B2 

B-B  4  ch 

and  White  mates  in 

three  moves. 

white— 8  MEN 

White  to  mate  in  three  moves. 


All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor,  *'The  Leisure  Hour,"  4  Bouverie  Street, 
London,  B.a,  and  to  be  marked  CHESS  on  the 
envelope.  CompetUion  entries  musi  be  accompanied 
by  the  Eisteddfod  Ticket  from  the  Contents  ffoge, 
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TfiEMINDOUS  WAVES  OF  ENTHUSIASM   WBKE  SDROIMO  ABOCT  II 


My  Recollections  of  Abraham   Lincoln 

BY  GIBSON    WILLIAM   HARRIS 


He  «har«d  the  Common  Lot 

1  BEAHAM  LINCOLN,  when  I  knew 
A  him,  seldom  spoke  of  his  early  life 
unless  questioned  about  it.  His  bio- 
graphers delight  to  remind  us  that  he  was 
never  ashamed  of  his  lowly  origin,  but  of 
the  fact  that  he  never  assumed  superiority 
because  of  the  height  to  which  he  finally 
rose  above  it,  they  have  made  small  account. 
Yet  here  his  native  greatness,  founded  od 
a  rarely  balanced  self-judgment  and  true 
humility,  was  strikingly  displayed.  He 
hod  ambitions,  and  high  ones,  but  be  never 
sought  their  attainment  through  self-glori- 
fication or  other  cheap-john  methods  so 
readily  occurring  to  men  of  common  mould. 
In  the  family  of  the  pioneer,  poverty  and 
privation  were  the  common  lot,  and  child- 
hood had  no  exemption.  No  one  better 
understood  this  than  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  disdained  to  warp  the  hard  and  narrow 
life  he  hod  shored  with  a  million,  more  or 
less,  of  other  young  men  into  a  claim  of 
special  merit  for  himself.  It  is  true  that, 
years  after  my  intimacy  with  Mr.  Liacoln 
as  hia  law  clerk  and  amanuensis,  tre- 
mendous waves  of  enthuaioBm  were  surging 
about  him  as  the  Bail- splitter.  But  it  was 
not  his  behest  that  put  them  in  motion. 
The  rail-carrying  in  the  extraordinary 
campaigns  of  1858  and  1860  wos  the  happy 
thought  of  politicians  overjoyed  to  have 
something  so  concrete,  so  object -teaching, 
around  which  to  rally  the  toiling  masses  of 
the  North. 


W«  were  Poor  and  Happy  Boys 

The  Lincoln  family  was  living  near 
Gentryville,  in  Spencer  County,  Indiana, 
and  Abraham  was  still  in  bis  teens,  when 
I  first  saw  the  light  of  Albion,  in  Edwards 
County,  Illinois.  The  two  localities  are 
sixty  miles  apart.     In  1830,  the  year  in 


GIBSON  V 
Author  of  "Vj  BeoolledioDg  ol 


My  Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln 


which  the  future  Emancipator  came  of  age, 
hia  father  removed  to  Illinois,  and  the 
family  again  settled  about  sixty  miles  from 
Albion,  this  time  to  the  north  of  it,  instead  of 
east  as  formerly.  Familiar  with  their  sur- 
roundiDgs  in  both  states,  and  especially  so 
with  those  in  Indiana,  through  repeated 
visits  to  relatives  living  at  no  great  distance 
from  Gentryville,  I  feel  safe  in  saying  the 
young  people  ia  Thomas  Lincoln's  house- 
hold passed  through  very  much  the  same 
experiences  that  we  children  did  in  my  boy- 
hood borne.     Abraham  Lincoln  and  I  did 


From  ■  da^iemotyiw  bikeo  Id  1S46 

not  know  that  we  were  poor,  and  we  were 
happy  boys. 

It  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  to  under- 
stand the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth, 
because  there  is  lacking  a  common  stand- 
ard, or  set  of  standards  rather,  for  the  two 
epochs.  The  make-up  of  human  nature 
remains  the  same,  but  within  eighty,  and 
even  within  sixty  years,  the  externals  of 
American  life  have  changed  enormously. 
When  Lincoln  and  I  were  boys  there  were 
no  millionaires  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  and  only  three  in  the  United 
States.  There  were  no  railroads,  no  tele- 
graphs, no  telephones,  no  sun-pictures. 
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The  only  means  of  artificial  light,  other 
than  the  blazing  logs  in  the  cbimney-back, 
were  tallow  candles,  and  the  melted  fat  of 
various  animals  stored  in  shallow  vessels 
and  baWng  a  cotton  rag  thrust  into  it  for  a 
wick.  Matches  to  light  our  wood-fires,  our 
candles,  or  our  lamps  there  were  none. 
When  these  light- dispensers  went  out,  or 
were  put  out,  and  Jt  came  to  kindling  them 
anew,  resort  was  had  to  a  fiint,  a  piece  of 
steel  of  some  kind  and  a  Uttle  tinder,  three 
requisites  that  every  family  aimed  to  have 
always  on  hand.  Sometimes  the  powder 
bought  for  our  flint-lock  guns  had  to  take 
the  tinder's  place,  unless  a  neighbour's  kind- 
ness could  be  turned  to  account  in  begging  a 
few  live  embers,  which  would  be  harried 
home  bedded  in  some  ashes  in  the  bottom 
of  a  pan.  This  emergency  errand,  we  may 
be  sure,  was  a  familiar  one  to  the  boy 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Loc-Cabln  Ufe 

This  was  the  era  of  the  pioneers.  The 
backwoodsmen  had  nearly  all  gone  further 
west,  and  with  them  had  disappeared  buck- 
skin suits  and  moccasins.  But  in  winter, 
town  and  country  boys  alike  affected  a 
preference  still  for  the  once  invariable  fur 
cap,  home-made  from  the  skin  of  the  otier, 
mink,  coon  or  some  similar  animal.  The 
women  and  girls  all  wore  bonnets  (lots 
were  a  later  innovation),  sun-bonnets  rriling 
half  the  year.  Powder,  shot,  lead,  ud 
tobacco  were  prime   necessities   in   every 

The  pioneer  mothers,  many  of  them, 
were  famous  cooks.  All  used  a  long-handled 
frying-pan,  iron  skillet,  and  iron  oven  with 
iron  lids.  Tea-kettles  and  pots  were  like- 
vrise  all  of  iron.  In  the  pots  were  boiled 
such  meat  as  was  not  reserved  for  baking 
in  the  iron  oven  or  roasting  at  the  fire. 
Our  food  was  of  the  best.  Game  abounded  ; 
for  the  shooting  or  trapping  a  family  could 
enjoy  all  it  wished  of  venison,  bear  meat, 
wild  turkeys,  partridges,  prairie  chickens. 
quail,  rabbits,  and  squirrels.  In  addition 
we  had  home-grown  beef,  mutton,  and 
pork  in  plenty.  Every  house  had  a 
vegetable  garden,  larger  or  smaller,  at  the 
rear  or  off  to  one  side.  Bread  from  wheat- 
fiour  was  customarily  at  the  command  of 
whoever  fancied  it,  but  the  great  majority 
liked  corn -bread  better,  fioasting-ear^ 
lasted  throughout  a  season  of  several  weeks, 
hominy  the  year  round.  The  fruits  and 
nuts  to  be  had  for  simply  gathering  them 
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included  wild 
strawberries 
(sweeter  and 
more  luscious 
than  any  culti- 
vated variety  I 
ever  tasted), 
blackberries, 
plums,  and 
grapes,  walnuts, 
pecans,  and  hick- 
ory, hazel  and 
beech  nuts. 
Home-made 
drinks  were  much 
in  vogue,  especi- 
ally wild  -  grape, 
elderberry  and 
blackberry  wines, 
and  a  delicious 
mead  made  with 
hooey.        Plates, 
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handles,       and 

saucers  'were  almost  invariably  of  common  thought  of  any  other  material  for  them  than 
earthenware.  Our  steel  knives  were  paired  loose  straw  or  shredded  corn-husks,  escept 
with  two-tined  steel  forks ;  a  table  set  with  as  the  thrifty  housewife  topped  them, 
three-tined  forks  invited  criticism  as  aping  when  winter  came,  with  a  bed  of  feathers, 
aristocracy.  Clothing,   home-made    and    commonly  of 

The  log-cabin,  which  in  my  early  recollec-  jeans  (which  Abraham  Lincoln  habitually 
tion  was  almost  the  only  style  of  dwelling  wore  up  to  within  two  years  of  his  marriage), 
known,  except  in  the  scattered  towns,  was  was  adapted  to  the  varying  seasons,  and 
dry  and  warm.  Its  furniture,  though  scant  amply  warm  in  winter.  The  stores  were 
aad  plain,  met  well  the  necessities  of  indoor  stocked  with  powder,  shot,  and  lead,  besides 
life.  The  beds  were  not  luxurious,  but  tbemiscellanyonefindsinoountry  "general 
they  were  comfortable;  from  frequent  re-  stores  "  to-day.  They  nearly  all  sold  liquors, 
newals,  perhaps  more  healthful  also  than 
those  in  general  use  to-day.     No  one  ever     Schoolmaster*  and  Books 

Schools  were  few  and  far 
between  in  the  settlements 
that  dotted,  more  numer- 
ously each  year,  the  new 
states  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  In  our  village 
the  masters,  as  they  were 
known  by  a  perpetuated 
English  usage,  were  rather 
better  educated  than,  from 
all  accounts,  they  had  been 
in  Lincoln's  experience. 
Some  were  men  of  marked 
ability  and  force  of  charac- 
ter. My  first  teacher,  A.  C. 
^French,  in  later  life  served 
two  terms  as  governor  of 
MADB  BY  LINCOLN  WHEN  A  YouNo  MAN  IlUnois,  while  aDothcr,  the 
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under  circumstances  soon  to  be  recited, 
was  a  highly-educated  Englishman,  a  por- 
trait-painter of  genuine  talent,  who  had 
come  to  America  and  sought  a  home  on 
the  outskirts  of  civilisation  in  order  to 
gratify  his  passion  for  hunting.  He  lived 
in  the  forest  or  on  the  prairie  when  not  in 
the  schoolroom ;  his  vrife  often  joined  in  his 
outings,  for  she,  too,  was  an  excellent  shot. 
Books  were  few,  compared  with  their 
present  bewildering  profusion,  but  they 
were  to  be  had.  If  one  could  not  buy,  he 
coixld  readily  borrow,  and  as,  in  addition, 
it  waa  customsLry,  in  most  families,  to  sub- 
scribe for  at  least  one  weekly  newspaper, 
mental  pabulum  was  by  no  means  lacking. 

The  Boy  Abraham  Lincoln 

Amid  environments  such  as  I  have  at- 
tempted to  describe — rude,  but  not  nearly 
so  barren  as  they  have  commonly  been 
represented — Abraham  Lincoln  grew  to 
manhood.  He  could  and  did  perform 
physical  labour.  He  felled  trees,  chopped 
cord- wood  and  split  rails,  storing  bis  mind 
the  while  with  a  wealth  of  forest  lore  that 
gave  him  pleasure  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
He  ploughed  the  fields  and  sowed  them  with 
grain,  and  when  the  time  came  he  helped 
to  gather  the  harvest.  But  he  never  took 
to  the  routine  drudgery  of  farm  life.  While 
a  sense  of  duty  made  him  a  faithful  "  hand," 
physical  labour  was  distasteful  to  the  strap- 
ping youth,  nor,  in  truth,  did  it  grow  less  so 
with  the  years. 

He  had  tasted  of  the  Pierian  spring,  and 
resolved  to  drink  more  deeply.  Naturally, 
in  times  when  strength  of  body  and 
physical  endurance  passed  as  the  highest 
of  endowments,  people  thought  of  them 
first.  Lincoln,  large,  lithe,  and  sinewy, 
became  the  champion  on  whom  his  associ- 
ates relied  to  meet  and  defeat  any  boastful 
wrestler  who  chanced  to  come  along.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  he  rarely,  if  ever,  volun- 
teered for  such  bouts,  being  simply  pressed 
into  the  service  by  friends.  From  a  lad  his 
ambition  had  been  reaching  out  in  far  other 
directions.  In  the  debating  clubs  of  his  boy 
associates  he  was  an  acknowledged  and 
willing  leader. 

Books  he  craved  with  a  longing  that 
never  flagged.  Books  he  borrowed  from 
acquaintances  near  and  far.  At  Eockport, 
the  county-seat  of  Spencer  County,  Indiana 
(then  a  bustling  and  ambitious  shipping- 
point  on  the  Ohio  Eiver),  lived  Judge 
Pitcher,  who  was  the  enviable  possessor 
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of  what  passed  in  those  days  for  an  ample 
library,  vnthout  counting  its  goodly  nuniber 
of  law  books.  Like  every  one  else  who 
knew  young  Lincoln,  the  Judge  took  a 
fancy  to  him,  and  allowed  him  to  borrow 
almost  at  will  from  the  Hbrary  shelves. 

Pivotal  Years  in  Lincoln's  Life 

Thus  it  came  about  that  when  Lincoln, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  accompanied  his 
father's  family  to  Illinois,  the  self-tutored 
youth  had  already  gained  more  than  a 
smattering  of  the  principles  of  common  law. 
Already,  too,  he  was  feeling  his  way  in  the 
political  field.  Two  years  later — in  1832 — 
after  his  captaincy  of  a  company  of  volun- 
teers in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  he  was  an 
unsuccessfid  candidate  for  representative 
in  the  Illinois  legislature.  At  the  end  of 
another  two  years  he  renewed  his  candidacy, 
and  this  time  he  was  elected.  Having  now 
struck  a  road  to  his  liking,  he  was  beginning 
to  travel  it  with  a  firm  step. 

He  took  up  the  law  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood, but  his  heart  was  in  politics.     Not 
the  paltry  play  of  mingled  selfishness  and 
sycophancy  which  the  sadly  degraded  word 
so  often    synonymises  in   this    day,   but, 
predominantly,  politics  as  "  the  science  and 
the  art  of  government ;  in  other  words,  the 
theory  and  practice  of  obtaining  the  ends 
of  civil   society  as  perfectly  as   possible." 
In  this  finer  sense  politics  was    Lincoln's 
native  element.     He  delighted,  he  revelled 
in  it,  as  a  fish  does  in  water,  as  a  bird 
disports  itself  on  the  sustaining  air.     And 
it  was  politics  which  in  due  time  circled 
his    still   enlarging  orbit  within  the  range 
of  my  boyish  ken. 

The  First  Time  I  saw  Abraham  Lincoln 

The  presidential  campaign  of  1840  was 
in  full  blast,  the  famous  campaign  of 
"Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too."  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  on  the  Whig  ticket  as  a  district 
presidential  elector,  and  for  the  fourth  time 
was  elected  that  year  to  the  state  legislature. 
The  Democratic  nominee  for  presidential 
elector  for  the  same  district  was  Isaac 
Walker,  an  able  man,  who  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Iowa,  and  from  that  state  went 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  Both  nominees 
were  actively  stumping  a  considerable  part 
of  Illinois,  and  at  Albion,  on  a  certain  after- 
noon in  mid-autumn,  they  were  to  hold  a 
joint  debate.  Mr.  Walker  in  his  early  days 
had  lived  -in  our  village,  and  Lincoln,  who 
had    the   opening    speech,   was    natiurally 
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deBirous  of  circnmTentiDg  what  he  felt  sure 
would  be  his  opponent's  endeavour  to  make 
capital  of  the  fact.  The  opening  lines  of 
Byron's  "  Lara  "  occurred  to  him  as  suitable 
for  his  purpose,  but  he  could  recall  only  a 
portion  of  them.  So,  about  the  middle  ot 
the  forenoon  on  the  day  of  the  debate,  there 
came  into  the  log  school-house,  where  I  sat 
among  other  pupils  in  their  early  teens, -a 
remarkably  tall  young  man,  ungainly  and 
plain -appearing,  dressed  in  a  full   suit  of 


going  with  her.  With  thanks  and  a  good- 
day  to  the  master,  and  a  smile  such  as  I 
have  never  seen  on  any  other  face,  a  smile 
that  was  flashed  over  the  room  to  take  in 
all  of  us  lads  and  lassies,  the  tall,  gaunt 
presence  passed  out. 

Lincoln's   Tilt   that  Afternoon  with   Uaac 
Walker 

We    boys   had   previously    given    little 
thought  to  the  political  meeting,  but  there 


THKBB  CAUE   I 


blue  jeans.  Approaching  the  master,  be 
gave  his  name,  apologised  for  the  intrusion, 
and  said :  "  I  am  told  you  have  a  copy  of 
Byron's  works.  If  you  could  oblige  me,  I 
would  hke  to  borrow  it  for  a  few  hours," 
But  the  book  was  at  the  master's  house, 
and  would  have  to  be  sent  for.  It  so 
happened  that  the  teacher's  wife  was 
present,  the  Diana  before  referred  to,  and 
she  offered  to  fetch  it.  The  distance  being 
considerable,  the  visitor  demurred  to  her 
return  on  this  sole  errand,  and  insisted  on 


was  something  about  the  visitor  that  aroused 
in  me,  as  I  found  it  had  in  my  chums,  a 
strong  desire  to  see  him  again  and  hear  him 
speak.  Several  of  us  petitioned  for  and 
were  granted  a  half-holiday.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  at  this  time  tbirly-one  years  old,  and 
bad  begun  to  attract  attention  as  a  lawyer. 
His  style  of  speaking  even  then  was  remark- 
ably direct  and  forcible.  At  the  meeting 
in  question,  almost  the  first  thing  we  heard, 
when  the  debate  opened,  were  these 
lines : 
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"He,  their  unhoped,  but  unforgotten  lord. 

The  long  self-exiled  diieftain,  is  restored  : 

There  be  bright  facea  in  the  busj  hall, 

BowIb  on  the  board,  and  bannera  on  the  wall. 

Ue  conies  at  last  in  sudden  loneliness. 

And  whence  they  know  not,  why  they  need  not 

guess; 
They  more  might  marvel ,  when  the  greeting's  o'er, 
Not  that  he  came,  hut  vhy  came  vol  brfure." 
In  vain  did  Mr.  Walker's  rejoinder  ring 
the  changes  on  autd  lang  syne.     Lincoln's 
eaUies  on  "  why  came  not  before  "  had  taken 
the  wind  out  of  his  opponent's  sails  com- 
pletely, while  his  command  of  pure,  senten- 
tious  English  and   the  correctness  of  his 
diction  were,  I  distinctly  remember,  favour- 
ably commented  on  by  some  of  our  best 
citizens.      Albion's     large     proportion     of 
educated    men    gave    this    appraisal    real 
significance. 

A  Week  of  Waiting  and  a  New  Friend 

In  September  1645,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  our  then  state  senator,  Mr.  Charles 
Constable,  it  was  arranged  that  I  should 
enter  the  law  office  of  Lincoln  and  Hem- 
don,  at  Springfield,  as  student  and  clerk. 


From  Albion  it  took  me  three  days  to  reach 
Springfield  by  stage,  the  only  means  of 
transportation  available  other  tjian  private 
conveyance,  though  the  distance  can  now 
he  covered  by  rail  in  four  hours.  Bepairing 
to  the  law  firm's  office,  I  met  Mr.  Hemdon, 
and  learned  from  him  that  the  senior 
partner  was  travelling  the  circuit,  and 
would  not  be  home  for  several  days.  I 
left  vrithout  disclosing  my  identity,  pre- 
ferring to  await  the  return  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Early  in  the  tedious  days  that  followed,  I 
made  the  acquaintance  at  the  hotel  of  a 
young  man  from  Syracuse,  New  York, 
named  N.  H.  Shephard,  a  daguerreot\'pist 
who  was  about  opening  a  gallerj'  in  Spring- 
field. Photographs  were  as  yet  unknown, 
and  daguerreotyping  was  considered,  as  it 
actually  was,  a  marvellous  advance  iu  the 
art  of  portraiture. 

Together  we  two,  Shephard  and  I,  looked 

up   a    hoarding-place,    where    we    became 

room-matee,  remaining  such  throughout  my 

stay    in    Springfield.     He  was  among   the 

very  first  in  his  line  to  come  as  far  west  as 

Illinois,  and  we  were  warm  friends  to  the 

end.    In  the  latter  part  of  1848  he  wrote 

me  (at  Albion) 

that    he    was 

about  to  start 

for  California, 

and    promisE<l 

to  write  again 

in  a  few  weeks 

ormonths;  bul 

further     word 

from  him,  and 
I  have  alwa}'8 
believed  that, 
like  BO  many 
others,  he  was 
lost  .on  the 
overland  trail. 
In  one  of 
Miss  Tarbell's 
Lincoln  ar- 
ticles, publish- 
ed a  few  years 


rent  magazine, 
I  noticed  a 
portrait  of 
Lincoln  with 
the  statement 
annexed  that 
it  was  from  a 
daguerreotype. 
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but  giving  the  reader  to  understand  that 
it  could  not  be  ascertained  when  and  by 
■whom  the  likeness  was  taken.  Later,  the 
SB,me  portrait  appeared  in  the  Century 
Magazxne,  but  still  unidentified.  I  feel  con- 
fident I  am  not  mistaken  in  recognising  the 
portrait  as  the  work  of  my  friend  Shephard, 
before  whose  camera  I  know  Mr.  Lincoln 
sat  once  or  oftener.  The  claim  repeatedly 
made  for  it  of  being  the  earliest  portrait 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  remains,  as  far  as  I 
know,  an  undisputed  fact. 

Learning  in  due  time  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  returned,  I  again  went  to  tbe  law  office, 
and  this  time  he  was  in.  He  rose  from  his 
chair  and  gave  me  a  cordial  handshake. 

My  Installation  In  Linceln's  Office 

"  You  are  the  young  man  Mr.  Constable 
spoke  to  me  about  ?  "  be  asked,  and  then 
introduced  me  to  Mr.  Hemdon.  Nest, 
motioning  toward  tbe  office  bookcase,  he 
remarked,  "  You  will  need  what  that 
contains.  Make  yourself  at  home,"  which 
I  proceeded  to  do  by  taking  a  chair,  he 
resuming  his  at  the  same  time.  Elevating 
his  feet  to  a  level  with  his  bead,  literally 
sitting  on  his  backbone,  he  began  making 
inquiries  about  different  persona  in  and 
around  Albion.  The  extent  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  them  surprised  me,  but  the 
surprise  wore  off  when  I  found,  as  I  did 
in  time,  there  was  not  a  county  in  Illinois 
in  which  be  did  not  know  a  number  of  the 
leading  citizens,  men  whose  voice  had 
weight  in  public  affairs.  He  seemed  not 
only  to  know  just  bow  much  influence 
each  had  politically,  but  likewise  their 
noted  pecuharities,  their  whims  and  fancies. 

I  did  no  reading  that  day.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  taking  a  rest  after  his  tour  of  tbe 
circuit,  and  was  in  a  chatty  mood ;  above 
all,  I  was  a  new  subject  for  his  mental 
apparatus  to  investigate.  If  any  mind  was 
ever  governed  in  its  activities  by  the  maxim, 
"The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  it 
was  Abraham  Lincoln's.  During  my  stay 
in  his  office,  I  was  the  only  student  and 
only  clerk  in  it.  I  can  truthfully  say  I 
gave  to  my  duties  of  both  kinds  the  most 
diligent  attention  of  which  I  was  capable, 
and  was  soon  made  to  feel  the  senior 
partner's  kindly  interest  in  me  personally. 
Simultaneously  the  less  pleasing  fact  dawned 
u[>on  me  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  an 
assiduous  instructor  in  the  technics  of  law 
(^wbich,  indeed,  were  always  more  or  less 
irksome  to  him,  bis  mind  dwelling  rather 


on  its  principles),  and  reluctantly  I  began 
to  turn  to  Mr.  Herndon  for  such  explana- 
tions as  I  needed,  or,  as  opportunity  offered, 
discussed  what  to  me  were  knotty  points 
with  various  younger  members  of  tbe  local 
bar.  But,  while  these  developments  could 
not  but  be  a  damper  to  the  ardent  youth 
unsatisfied  till  be  could  enter  Mr.  Lincoln's 
ofiice,  I  never  thought  of  admiring  him 
less. 

The  Personality  of  Mrs.  Uncoln 

When  I  came  into  bis  office,  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  been  married  about  three  years,  having 
won  the  hand  of  Mary  Todd,  a  reigning 
belle,  in  rivalry,  as  was  said,  with  Stephen 
A.  Douglas.  'Their  wedding  took  place  on 
November  4,  1842.  As  a  frequent  visitor  I 
was  made  welcome  at  the  Lincoln  borne, 
and  on  two  different  occasions,  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  being  unable 
to  attend,  I  became  Mrs.  Lincoln's  escort 
to  a  ball,  where  I  danced  with  her.  I 
always  found  her  most  pleasant-mannered. 
She  was  a  bright,  witty,  and  accomplished 
young  woman,  naturally  fond  of  tun  and 
frolic,  but  very  staid  and  proper  when  it 
was  in  order  to  be  so.  I  was  impressed 
with  her  brilliant  conversational  powers, 
and  tbe  superior  education  she  constantly 
evinced.  She  spoke  French  with  the  same 
fiuency  as  her  mother- tongue.  Her  sportive 
title  for  me,  in  familiar  converse,  was  "  Mr. 
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Mister,"  while  Mr.  Lincoln  always  addressed 
me  by  my  first  name. 

The  duel  (that  never  came  off)  between 
Lincoln  and  General  Shields,  on  the  future 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  account,  was  never  referred 
to  in  my  bearing,  either  at  the  office  or 
elsewhere,  daring  my  whole  stay  in  Spring- 
field. Not  even  Mr.  Lincoln's  second. 
Doctor  Merriman,  once  mentioned  it, 
though  I  became  well  acquainted  with  him 
throu^  a  close  intimacy  with  his  son, 
before  the  latter  enlisted  in  the  Mexican 
War. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  never  visited  the  office. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  early  in  1903  celebrated  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  its  organisation, 
bringing  out,  among  other  reminiscences, 
Mr.  Lincoln's  promptness  in  paying  pew 
rent.  The  statement  that  he  attended  the 
church  on  nearly  or  quite  three-fourths 
of  the  Sundays  he  was  in  Springfield  may 
have  been  true  of  later  years,  but  to 
predicate  it  of  the  middle  40's  would  be 
an  exaggeration. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  Consideration  for  His  Wtte 

Mr.  Lincoln  showed  great  consideration 
for  bis  wife,  which  I  noticed  the  more, 
perhaps,  because,  for  some  reason,  Mr, 
Hemdon  cherished  a  strong  dislike  for 
her,  and  of  this  fact  made  no  secret  to  the 
office  clerk.  She  was  imusually  timid  and 
nervous  during  a  thunderstorm,  and  when- 
ever one  threatened,  her  husband  made  it 
a  point  to  leave  whatever  he  was  engaged 
upon,  if  it  was  a  possible  thing,  and  go 


home,  to  stay  with  her  until  it  passed  over. 
When  called  to  Chicago,  to  be  gone  several 
days,  be  nearly  always  took  her  with  him. 
If  there  was  no  love  between  them,  as  the 
world  has  been  so  persistently  exhorted  to 
beheve,  I  must  say  they  had  a  strange  way 
of  showing  it,  a  way  that  hoodwinked  me 
completely. 

All  that  I  saw  or  knew  of  tbem  leads  me 
to  accept  as  entirely  authentic  the  favourite 
tradition  that  when  the  dispatch  announcing 
bis  nomination  for  the  presidency  was 
banded  to  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  Illinois  State 
House,  he  folded  it  up,  with  the  quiet 
remark,  "  There  is  a  little  woman  down  od 
Eighth  Street  who  will  be  glad  to  see  this; 
I  must  take  it  to  ber." 

Equally  in  keeping  with  my  Impressions 
is  the  pathetic  account  of  their  last  drive 
together,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
said :  "Mary,  we  have  bad  a  hard  time  of 
it  since  we  came  to  Washington;  but  the 
war  is  over,  and  with  God's  blessing  we 
may  look  for  four  years  of  peace  and 
happiness,  and  then  we  will  go  back  to 
Illinois  and  pass  the  rest  of  our  lives  in 
quiet."      Eleven     hours    later    came    the 


Lincoln  as  Senior  Partner 

Twice  a  year  Mr.  Lincoln  followed  the 
itinerary  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  his  district 
and  frequently,  in  adjoining  districts  also. 
Springfield,  being  the  state  capital,  was 
exclusively  honoured  with  the  sessions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  then  composed  of  the 
nine  Circuit  Judges,  aud  when  this  august 
body  was  sitting  he  at- 
tended its  sessions  almost 
daily.  So  long  aa  these 
various  courts  were  grind- 
ing, the  law  firm's  student 
was  left  to  his  own  re- 
sources in  mastering  the 
details  of  the  profession, 
with  practically  no  varia- 
tion of  thought  or  interest 
except  the  tiresome  duty  of 
copying  abstracts  of  cases, 
to  be  used  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  one  abstract  for  each 
of  the  nine  judges. 

Mr.  Hern  don  was  a 
young  lawyer  of  some  re- 
pute for  care  and  paios- 
taking  in  office  work  when 
Mr.  Lincoln  took  him  jnto 
partnership,  and  it  was  he 
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who  drew  up  the  pleas  and  other  papers 
to  be  used  in  the  District  Court,  the  aenior 
p&rtner'B  share  being  to  do  the  talking. 
When,  however,  a  case  reached  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  required  abstract  was 
invariably  drafted  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  These 
abstracts  were  models  of  condensation, 
and  even  the  law  cieik's  untrained  mind 
was  impressed  with  their  clearness  and 
grasp. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  courtesy  to  young  practi- 
tioners was  little  less  than  proverbial,  and 
it  was  never  more  gracious  than  when  be 
was  the  opposing  counsel.  He  bad  a  bappy 
knack  of  setting  tbem  at  ease  and  encoun^- 
ing  tbem  to  put  forth  tbeir  best  eEForts.  In 
consequence  tbey  all  liked  him. 


An  Adventure  at  Master  Bob's 

Mr.  Lincoln  sometimes  told  at  the  office 
tbe  sayings  or  doings  of  bis  children.  One 
such  account  I  remember  aa  well  as  if  I 
had  heard  it  last  week.  He  came  in,  an 
hour  or  so  after  dinner,  smiling  beyond 
even  bis  wont,  and  said  he  was  lying  down 
at  home,  having  left  his  boots  in  the  second- 
storey  hallway,  when  all  at  once  he  heard 
a  tremendous  clatter  on  the  stairs.  He 
jumped  up,  hurried  to  the  bead  of  the  stairs, 
and,  looking  down,  saw  Bob  (Robert  Todd 
Lincoln,  aged  three)  getting  up  on  all  fours 
from  the  floor  of  the  hallway  below,  unhurt 
but  sadly  bewildered.  "  The  youngster  had 
got  into  my  boots,"  he  said,  "  and  in  trying 
to  walk  around  in  them  had  fallen  down- 


stairs. You  ought  to  bave  seen  him, 
Gibson — be  looked  so  comical  with  the 
boot-legs  reachiug  clear  up  to  bis  little 
body."  He  laughed  heartily,  and  more 
than  once  during  that  afternoon  he  broke 
out  into  laughter  again,  as  the  incident  kept 
coming  to  bis  mind  afresh. 


In  God*s  Good  Time 

IN  Ood'a  good  time  unto  Earth's  breaat. 
Our  loved  ones  sink,  at  last,  to  rest. 
And  all  the  wheels  of  life  stand  still ; 
And  like  a  broken  daffodil, 
Love  droops  and  will  not  be  caressed. 

For  love  must  weep  when  death  is  guest. 
Must  weep,  and  moan  her  riveu  nest : 
£ut  death  his  miasioa  must  fulfil. 
In  God'ii  good  time. 

Yet  in  Wb'h  bosom,  pain-posseased. 
Faith  starts  in  tears  upon  her  quest; 

Though  flesh  decays,  not  ao  the  will — 
The  mind,  the  soul,  no  space  can  kill : 
Love  meets  her  loved  ones  in  the  West, 
In  God's  good  time. 

CHARLES  LUSTED. 


lEWMAN 

¥,"   "LAST  0 


CHAPTEB  IV.— BEAVB  AND  8TB0N0 

TKEEE  months  bad  passed  when,  on 
her  way  home  one  evening,  Barbara 
waa  met  by  one  whom  she  recognised 
all  too  well,  nearly  dark  as  it  was. 

"  Miss  Hurst,  may  I  say  a  few  words  to 
you  ?  "  began  John  Westbury,  in  a  faltering 
voice. 

"Yes,  of  course  you  may,  John,  if  you 
will  please  not  to  call  me  Miss  Hurst ;  I 
used  to  be  Barbara,  you  know,"  a  frank 
smile   on   her   lips,    as   she   held   out  her 

"It  is  about  Lucy.  Oh,  Barbara,  I 
thought  I  bad  lost  all  hope,  but  now — of 
course  you  know.  You  two  are  like  sisters, 
and  she  must  have  told  you  what  she  has 
done.  To  think  of  her  sending  me  all  that 
— to  think  what  it  means  to  me !  I  have 
been  almost  beside  myself  since  it  was  put 
into  my  hand  last  night.  It  isn't  the  money, 
but  what  it  means;  you  know  me  welt 
enough  to  understand,  don't  you,  Barbara, 
— new  life!" 

A  hot  flush,  unseen  by  him  In  the  gather- 
ing darkness,  covered  her  face.  "  Money ! " 
she  ejaculated  confusedly. 

"  Yes,  a  hundred  pounds — ten  bank-notes, 
with  a  few  pencilled  words,  saying  it  was 
to  help  me  to  pay  what  I  owe  at  the  Bank. 
I  thought  she  had  ceased  to  care  for  me, 
and  I  made  no  sign, — how  could  I  ?  But 
this  shows  she  has  been  caring  for  me  ail 
along,  and  I  want  you  to  teil  her  from  me, 
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that  it  will  be  hke  a  raft  to  a  shipwrecked 
maa— I  mean,"  taking  note  of  her  quick 
gesture,  "  so  far  as  my  happiness  is  con- 
cerned. I  should,  I  hope,  act  the  same 
come  what  may.  It  is  just  the  thought 
that  she  can  still  care  that  has  put  new 
life  into  me,  although  I  cannot  even 
attempt  to  ask  her  to  try  to  think  of  me 
in  the  old  way,  until  I  have  in  some 
measure  proved  deserving  of  her  troat 
But  the  hope  that  this  may  come  will  spur 
me  on,  and,  already,  I  feel  capable  of 
almost  anything  I  I  have  been  waiting 
about  for  you,  to  ask  you  to  tell  her  this, 
and  give  back  the  money  for  me." 

Give  it  back  I  Barbara  was  silent  a  few 
moments,  trying  to  gather  her  wits  about 
her.  She  dared  not  allow  him  to  continue 
in  the  belief  that  the  money  came  from 
Lucy,  seeing  how  ready  he  was  to  build 
his  hopes  upon  it.  It  would  be  so  bard 
for  bim  to  discover  that,  instead  of  thinking 
of  him,  she  had  already  transferred  what 
she  termed  her  love  to  another.  He  evi- 
dently did  not  know  that  Mr.  Bently  was 
now  a  constant  visitor  at  the  cottage,  that 
his  intentions  were  made  known,  and  that 
he  received  every  encouragement  from 
Lucy  and  her  brother. 

"Why  do  you  think  that  it  waa  Lucy 
who  sent  you  the  money,  John?"  she 
presently  asked. 

"  From  whom  else  could  it  have  come  ?  " 
he  ejaculated,  in  a  tone  which  showed  her 
how  much  hope  the  belief  had  given  him 
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and  what  a  blow  it  would  be  to  disillusion 
him. 

''  It  might  have  come  from  some  friend, 
desirous  of  helping  .you  without  making 
a  fuss  about  it.  I  heard  they  had  been 
very  considerate  at  the  Bank,  haven't 
they  ?  " 

"Yes,  more  considerate  than  I  could 
have  ventured  to  hope  for,  but  they  see 
it  is  right  I  should  pay  back  the  money, 
all  the  same;"  anxiously  adding,  "Do  you 
not  think  it  came  from  Lucy,  then?" 

"It  is  better,  perhaps,  you  should  not 
think  too  much  of  it,  until  you  are  more 
sure." 

"It  is  not  the  money.  You  seem  to 
forget  what  her  sending  it  means  to  me, 
Barbara." 

She  saw  that,  all  too  plainly.  How  hard 
to  be  obhged  to  strike  the  blow,  and  yet, 
out  of  her  deep  love,  she  preferred  to  do 
it  rather  than  another  should.  She  laid 
her  hand  gently  upon  his  arm. 

"  It  is  better  not  to  hope  any  more  about 
Lucy,  I  think,  John." 

"  Do  you  know  that  it  is  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  do."  Then,  as  he  stood  silent 
under  the  blow,  she  went  on — "  Many  of 
us  have  to  try  to  make  the  best  of  our  lives, 
without  getting  what  we  have  set  our 
hearts  upon,  you  know.  It  seems  hard 
at  first,  but  help  comes  after  a  while," 
unconsciously  revealing  more  than  she 
intended,  had  he  been  able  to  read. 

"  Hard  1 "  he  bitterly  and  a  httle  roughly 
ejaculated.  "  How  can  you  know  how 
hardl     It*s  just  giving  up  a  last " 

"  Oh,  no,  do  not  say  it  I  You  are  not 
like  that.  You  are  brave  and  strong. 
Thank  God,  you  cannot  help  striving,  and 
help  will  come.  You  must  go  on — you 
must!"  adding,  in  a  faltering  voice,  "Think 
of  those  who  believe  in  you  through  every- 
thing, and  trust  you  still.  Do  you  not 
owe  something  to  them — the  Vicar,  and 
Mr.  Freeman,  and " 

"  You,  Barbara  I "  he  exclaimed,  suddenly 
awakening  to  that. 

"  Yes,  me  with  the  rest." 

"And  it  is  out  of  your  friendship  you 
have  told  me  the  truth.  Yes,  I  see.  And 
perhaps  you  know  there  is  already  some  one 
else  who " 

"  That  is  of  so  little  importance." 

"  I  suppose  it  is,  in  comparison  with  the 

rest,"  heavily.    He  silently  wrung  her  hand, 

and  walked  on,  then  quickly  turned  and 

went  back  to  where   she   still  stood,  her 
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heart  going  out  to  him  in  his  bitter  dis- 
appointment, all  the  greater  from  his  hopes 
having  been  raised. 

"Forgive  me,  Barbara,  dear,  kind 
Barbara." 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  John." 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  are.  I  am  beginning 
to  know  what  your  friendship  is  worth." 

They  once  more  clasped  hands  and 
parted. 

"Friendship,"  she  murmured,  walking 
slowly  back  to  the  cottage.  "  He  did  not 
guess,  that  is  something  to  be  thankful  for, 
and,  as  to  the  rest,  he  will  be  prepared 
now  to  hear  that  she  is  engaged  to  Mr. 
Bently,  and  therefore  will  not  complicate 
matters  for  me  by  sending  the  money  back 
to  Lucy.  I  only  wish  James  were  as  ready 
to  transfer  his  affections  as  his  sister  is. 
But,  no,  he  has  set  his  heart,  as  he  calls  it, 
upon  marrying  Barbara  Hurst.  He  can- 
not even  see  that  I  may  be  just  as  deter- 
mined that  he  shall  not,  although  it  really 
ought  to  be  plain  enough  by  this  time," 
adding,  with  a  little  half-smile — "  It  would 
be,  too,  if  he  could  only  realise  that  he  is 
not  quite  so  irresistible  as  he  imagines 
himself  to  be,  and  that  his  money  does  not 
count  with  every  one." 

"  I  could  put  you  in  the  way  of  making 
a  good  investment  of  that  hundred  pounds 
of  yours,  if  you  like,  Barbara,"  said  James 
Morse,  that  evening. 

"Investment?"  she  repeated,  a  little 
confusedly.  "Oh,  I  don't  want  to  invest 
it,  thank  you." 

"  But  Lucy  says  you  drew  it  out  of  the 
Bank  the  other  day,  and  you  don't  want  it 
to  lie  idle,  do  you  ?  " 

"  It  won't  be  exactly  idle,  and — I  can  do 
as  I  please  with  it,  you  know." 

"  That  of  course,  but  you  want  to  do  the 
best  you  can  with  it,  I  suppose." 

"  I  have  done  that." 

"  How  ?     What  have  you  put  it  into  ?  " 

"I — oh,  Where's  the  good  of  beating 
about  the  bush? — I  lent — that  is,  I  gave 
it  away,"  losing  patience,  and  saying  what 
a  moment  later  she  recognised  was  just 
the  worst  thing  she  could  have  said, 
although  she  could  hardly  help  smiling 
at  his  evident  consternation. 

"Given — it — away!  a  hundred  pounds! 
You  surely  do  not  know  what  you  are 
saying ! " 

"I  don't  like  being  questioned  in  this 
way,  about  what  concerns  no  one  but 
myself." 
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He  was  silent,  gravely  debating  the 
question  in  his  own  mind,  and  she  availed 
herself  of  the  opportunity  to  slip  away. 

Barbaxa  was  no  fool,  he  was  telling  him- 
self, and  all  that  money  had  not  been 
parted  with  for  no  purpose.  But  for  what 
purpose,  and  to  whom  had  it  been  given  ? 
This  it  must  be  his  business  to  discover, 
if  only  to  protect  her  from  the  consequences. 

His  first  step  in  this  direction  was  to 
question  Lucy.  He  found  she  had  nothing 
to  tell,  at  least  not  directly,  but  all  uncon- 
sciously she  presently  gave  him  a  clue. 

**  Barbara  isn't  a  bit  like  herself  lately, 
James.  There  really  seems  no  pleasing 
her.  She  will  hardly  speak  to  Mr.  Bently, 
and  actually  calls  him  stupid,  when  she 
knows  what  an  education  he's  had !  The 
way  she  goes  on  about  John  Westbury, 
too,  and  scolds  me  for  not  keeping  true  to 
him,  and  all  that,  when  she  knows  what 
he  has  done.  It's  almost  more  than  I 
can  bear  sometimes.  One  might  really 
think  that  she  cares  for  John  herself,  if 
she  didn't  go  on  trying  to  persuade  me  to 
think  of  him  again.  She's  quite  welcome 
to  him,  for  my  part,  if  only  she  wouldn't 
expect  those  who  are  respectable  and 
genteel  to  keep  up  his  acquaintance." 

Lucy  had  begun  to  thii^  a  great  deal 
of  being  genteel,  since  she  had  known  Mr. 
Bently  and  his  family. 

"  John  Westbury ! "  ejaculated  her 
brother,  gazing  at  her  with  widely-opened 
«yes.  He  had  been  struck  by  Barbara's 
readiness  to  plead  for  the  delinquent,  but 
he  had  not  suspected  this.  He  saw  it  all 
now.  Westbury  was  the  man  to  whom 
-she  had  given  her  heart,  and — her  money ! 
Yes,  she  was  just  the  girl  to  set  the  world 
At  defiance  and  hold  to  him  the  firmer  in 
his  downfall — ay,  and  without  getting  any 
return,  for  she  knew,  none  better,  that  the 
man  had  no  love  to  give  her.  And  here 
was  he — James  Morse,  that  none  could 
say  a  word  against — ready  to  give  up  so 
much  for  her  sake.  Did  he  not  know  that 
Bently's  sister  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  meet  him  half-way,  and  hadn't  she  a 
.good  two  thousand  to  bring  to  a  husband  ? 
Why  could  he  not  be  satisfied  with  such 
good  fortune  as  that?  There  was  indeed 
only  one  reason  why, — Miss  Bently  was 
not  Barbara. 

It  was  for  Barbara's  sake,  he  told  him- 
:self,  that  he  was  indignant  with  John 
Westbury,  and  it  was  only  right  he  should 
Jiear  what  respectable  people  thought  of 


his  taking  advantage  of  her  quixotic 
generosity.  He  did  not  acknowledge  to 
himself  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  desire 
to  strike  a  blow  at  the  man  she  loved; 
preferring  to  think  that  he  was  infiuenced 
solely  by  indignation  at  Westbury's  mean- 
ness in  accepting  her  money. 

That  evening  the  two  young  men  met 
face  to  face  for  the  first  time  since  West- 
bury's fall,  and  the  latter  knew  it  was  not 
by  chance.  More  than  once  had  James 
Morse  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  road 
to  avoid  a  meeting,  when  it  had  seemed 
likely  to  come  about,  taking  no  pains  to 
prevent  his  avoidance  being  evident. 

''  Morse  meant  to  meet  him,  now," 
thought  Westbury,  reddening  with  plea- 
sure. "  He  is  not  so  forgetful  of  the  past 
as  he  appeared  to  be.  Beginning  to  give 
me  credit  at  least  for  being  no  thief, 
perhaps."  In  another  moment  he  saw  that 
there  were  no  grounds  for  the  hope  that 
had  sprung  up  in  his  mind.  The  colour 
died  out  of  his  face,  the  hand  he  had  half 
extended  dropped  to  his  side,  and  he  stood 
waiting  gravely  and  quietly  for  what  was 
to  come. 

James  Morse  was  there  for  a  purpose. 
Having  persuaded  himself  that  the  other 
had  added  to  his  first  wrong-doing  by 
another,  he  considered  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  express  his  disapproval  in  strong 
terms. 

*^  1  have  been  waiting  about  here  think- 
ing I  should  see  you  on  your  way  home, 
Westbury."  The  latter  was  silent,  and  he 
went  on — "  I  have  hoped  that  what  I  heard 
about  your  trying  to  redeem  the  past  was 
true.  What  am  I  to  think  of  a  man  who 
gets  a  hundred  pounds  out  of  a  generous, 
trusting  girl  for  the  purpose  of " 

"  Stop  1    I  dare  you  to  say  that ! " 

"She  acknowledged  to  me  last  night 
that  she  had  given  it  away,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  it  was  to  you." 

"  I  have  a  better  reason  for  knowing  she 
gave  me  nothing — not  even  the  love  I  gave 
her  credit  for." 

"  You  are  speaking  of  Lucy  ?  " 

"Whom  else?" 

"  It  was  Lucy  who  told  me.  I  am  quite 
convinced  from  what  she  said  that  it  was 
Barbara  who  gave  you  the  money." 

"  Barbara  I  "  ejaculated  Westbury  in  a 
loud,  astonished  tone.     "  Barbara  1 " 

The  truth  had  suddenly  flashed  upon  his 
mind.  Had  it  not  been  that  in  the  outset 
he  had  been  absorbed  in  the  one  thought, 
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so  roughly  dispelled,  that  it  came  from 
Lucy,  he  might  have  guessed.  Yes,  of 
course  it  had  come  from  Barbara,  he  had 
not  the  slightest  doubt  now.  She  had 
desired  to  help  him,  and  had  been  content 
to  stand  aside,  and  let  others  take  the 
credit.  He  saw  that  his  first  duty  was  to 
shield  her.  She  had  shown  that  she  did 
not  wish  it  to  be  made  known,  and  he 
must  do  his  best  to  aid  and  abet  her. 

"  I  am  not  obliged  to  make  any  reply 
to  such  a  charge,"  he  recommenced.  "  But 
this  much  I  will  say,  I  have  received  not 
the  shghtest  intimation  that  the  money  I 
received  came  from  Barbara.  It  came  to 
me  anonymously,  and,  at  first,  I  quite 
believed  that  it  was  sent  by  Lucy.  I  told 
Barbara  that  I  thought  so,  and,  although 
she  said  I  was  mistaken,  she  uttered  no 
word  which  gave  me  the  impression  that 
I  was  indebted  to  her.  Nor  have  you  any 
right  to  say  so — to  me,  and  on  your  own 
assumption.  I  should  have  supposed  you 
would  have  more  consideration  for  her." 

*'  I  was  afraid "  James  Morse  hesi- 
tated, seeing  that  he  had,  in  fact,  been  rather 
too  ready  to  attack,  since,  as  it  seemed,  the 
other  was  unaware  the  money  came  from 
Barbara,  and  it  was  rather  unwise  to 
increase  his  interest  in  her,  which  might 
bring  about  something  more  than  gratitude. 

"  I  may  have  been  mistaken,  of  course," 
he  began  a  little  awkwardly,  not  the  more 
inclined  to  be  gracious  to  John  Westbury 
on  that  account. 

"  Certainly  you  may." 

James  Morse  was  turning  away  without 
another  word,  when  the  other  put  forth 
his  hand.  "  Won't  vou  shake  hands  with 
a  man  striving  with  all  his  power  to  right 
the  wrong  he  has  done,  Morse  ?  It's  been 
terribly  uphill  work  for  me,  and  vdll  be 
for  many  a  long  day  to  come." 

"  Not  a  very  pleasant  experience,  I  dare 
say,  but  I  don't  see  how  you  could  expect 
to  escape  the  consequences  of  what  you 
do." 

"  I  have  accepted  them." 

"But  you  haven't,  perhaps,  taken  into 
account  the  trouble  you  have  brought  upon 
others  as  well  as  yourself.  Do  you  think 
it  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  me  that  the  man 
known  to  have  been  my  friend — my  most 
intimate  friend — should  be  accused  of  what 
you  have  been  ?  And  Lucy,  do  you  think 
it  is  not  hard  for  her  ?  " 

*'  No !  "  hotly  broke  in  Westbury.  "  Had 
she  cared  for  me,  it  might  have  been  hard, 
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but  she  didn't,  and  therefore  suffered 
nothing.  I  have  learned  that  much,  if 
no  more.  I  heard  to-day  she  is  already 
engaged  to  young  Bently." 

"  If  she  is,  I  can  only  say  it  is  with  my 
full  approval.  Is  her  life  to  be  spoiled 
because  you  have  acted  as  you  have  done  ? 
Would  you  sacrifice  her  ?  " 

"  Have  I  shown  any  desire  to  do  so  ?  " 

"Keep  to  that,  and  don't  attempt  to 
intrude  yourself  upon  her  or  me  again." 

"  You  need  not  fear  it !  " 

The  words  rang  out  clear  and  strong  in 
James  Morse's  ears  as  he  walked  away. 


CHAPTER  V. — PUT  TO  THE  TEST 

JAMES  MOESE  was  sitting  before  the 
old-fashioned  bureau  in  the  little  room 
he  used  as  an  office  for  the  transaction 
of  business  in  connexion  with  the  property, 
business  which  had  increased  since  his 
father's  death. 

He  had  jotted  down  some  memoranda, 
and  was  complacently  regarding  them, 
congratulating  himself  upon  the  success 
of  a  small  transaction  vdth  one  of  his 
tenants,  when  Thomas  May,  who  rented 
the  South  Fields,  came  in.  A  tall,  burly 
man,  with  an  expression  of  thorough  good- 
nature, if  slight  obtuseness,  in  his  broad 
ruddy  face. 

"  This  is  my  first  payment  to  you,  Mr. 
Morse,"  he  began,  after  the  first  word  of 
greeting.  Taking  a  canvas  bag  from  his 
pocket,  he  proceeded  to  count  out  some 
notes  and  gold  on  to  the  table. 

"The  South  Fields,  a  good  stroke  of 
business  for  you  getting  the  lease  for  that 
land,  Mr.  May,"  grudgingly.  This  long, 
renewable,  and,  to  Thomas  May,  ver)' 
advantageous  lease,  was  a  continual  thorn 
in  the  side  of  James  Morse,  preventing,  as 
it  did,  the  carrying  out  of  his  cherished 
project  for  building  upon  the  ground,  and 
thus  adding  largely  to  his  income. 

The  granting  this  lease  had  been  the  one 
mistake  of  Richard  Morse's  life,  he  had 
many  a  time  regretfully  said  to  his  son. 
A  renewable  lease  for  sixty  pounds  a  year, 
that  would  not  lapse  so  long  as  the  rent 
was  regularly  paid,  which  the  tenant  was 
too  well  aware  of  the  value  of  the  land  to 
neglect  to  do.  As  regularly  as  the  time 
drew  near,  and  always  a  day  or  two  in 
advance,  came  Thomas  May  with  the  half- 
year's  rent. 

"  Well,  I'm  not  the  one  to  gainsay  that, 
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Mr.  Morse.  But  yon  must  remember  the 
railway  liadn't  been  brought  to  that  end  of 
the  town  at  the  time,  and  there  seemed  no 
chance  of  your  father  making  a  better 
bai^flJD  for  they  fields  when  I  took  'em. 
It  was  the  beet  he  could  do  at  the  time,  as 
he  well  knew,  or  I  abouldn't  have  got  'em, 
you  may  be  certain  sure  of  that.    Two 


"  Yes,  I  lost  it." 

"Lost?" 

"  Well,  I've  never  been  able  to  find  it, 
though  I  took  it  home  right  enough.  The 
wife  and  me  hunted  high  and  low,  and  she 
thinks  it  must  have  been  thrown  into  the 
fire  with  some  other  papers,  thatwere  burnt." 

A  hot  fiush  rose  to  Morse's  fa^e,  tfaen 
slowlv  died  awav.  leav- 


tens,  one  five,  and  five  sovereigns,  four 
days  before  it  is  due, — there  you  are,  Mr. 
Morae,  and  welcome.  That's  not  what 
every  one's  got  to  say  when  be  pays  his 
rent,  I  take  it."  Smilingly  he  added,  as 
the  other  rather  sullenly  proceeded  to  write 
out  the  receipt,  "  I  must  take  better  care  of 
that  than  I  did  of  the  last." 

"The  receipt,  do  you  mean?"  looking 
sharply  up. 
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"  A  receipt  given  by  my  father,  do  you 
say  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  was." 

"  I  think  I  must  ask  you  to  look  tor  it 

before In  justice  to— my  father,   I 

must  ask  you  to  produce  it." 

"  Haven't  I  just  told  you  I  did  look  for 
it,  and  couldn't  find  it?" 

"  It  is  very  strange.  I  can  only  advise 
you  to  look  again.' 
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"  Why,  you  don't  suppose- 


*f 


"  I  don't  feel  justified  in  giving  a  receipt 
for  this  last  payment  after  what  you  have 

told  me,  at  any  rate,  not  until " 

"  You  can't  mean  to  say  that  you  think 
I  did  not  pay  the  money?" 

"  I  don't  want  any  unpleasantness,  Mr. 
May,  but  I  think  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  have  a  right  to  see  the  last 
receipt." 

"  What  circumstances  ?  "  shortly. 
"  My  father's  death." 
"  And  how  if  I  can't  find  it  ?  " 
James  was  silent,   his  eyes   downcast. 
Thomas    May   sank    back    in    his    chair, 
drawing   a   deep    breath,   then    anxiously 
recommenced — 

"  You've  got  your  father's  books  to  look 
at,  I  suppose,  and  they  will  bear  out  what 
I  say.  He  was  a  careful  man,  and  must 
have  kept  account  of  such  payments,  I 
should  think." 

"I  will  look  them  through,  Mr.  May. 
But  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  my  declining 
to  take  that  money  until  I  have  done  so." 

"Very  well,  there's  four  days  to  spare, 
and  I'm  not  afraid  but  what  you'll  find  your 
father  made  an  entry  of  that  payment." 

"  I  hope  you  see  that  I  only  want  what 
is  just  and  right." 

"  I'm  not  the  one  to  blame  any  one  for 
wanting  that,  Mr.  Morse.  All  I  say  is,  I 
paid  that  half-year's  rent  to  your  father  in 
this  very  room  last  December,  and  he  gave 
me  a  receipt." 

"  Come  again  to-morrow." 
Thomas   May  gathered  up  the   money, 
and  took  his  departure. 

Once  more  alone,  James  Morse  sat  for 
some  time  in  deep  thought,  his  eyes  down- 
cast and  his  hands  thrust  into  his  pockets. 
Half-an-hour — an  hour  passed,  and  he  still 
sat  motionless,  as  though  debating  some 
question  in  his  mind.  At  length  he  rose, 
locked  the  door  of  the  room,  and  turned 
towards  the  bureau.  On  the  top  of  this 
lay  a  pile  of  ready-reckoners,  almanacs, 
and  the  leather-bound  ledgers  in  which  his 
father  had  been  accustomed  to  enter  his 
business  accounts,  all  familiar  enough  to 
James  Morse  in  the  past,  but  suddenly 
invested  with  new  strange  interest  for  him. 
He  placed  the  ledger  upon  the  desk,  and 
slowly  turned  over  the  leaves,  more  slowly 
and  hesitatingly  as  he  came  upon  dates  of 
the  previous  December  18th,  19th,  and 
20th ;  no  entry  of  any  payment  from  Thomas 
May,  and  he  had  spoken  of  its  being  his 
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habit  to  pay  some  days  before  it  was  due. 
"  No,  of  course  he  hadn't — the  money 
couldn't  have  been  paid."  Having  arranged 
matters  with  his  conscience  so  far,  James 
Morse  looked  furtively  round  the  room, 
rose,  drew  down  the  window-bhnd,  then 
seated  himself  at  the  desk  again. 

He  drew  the  ledger  towards  him,  raised 
his  hand,  dropped  it,  raised  it  again,  and 
carefully  detached  the  two  leaves  preced- 
ing the  25th  from  the  ledger,  without 
looking  at  the  entries  upon  them.  Still 
with  that  furtive  look  in  his  eyes,  and  a 
deadly  pallor  in  his  face,  he  placed  the 
leaves  upon  the  hearth,  and  set  light  to 
them.  Then  carefully  gathering  up  the 
light  ashes,  he  opened  the  window,  and 
threw  it  out,  to  be  caught  up  by  the  wind 
and  whirled  away. 

He  sat  down,  gazing  straight  before  him, 
realising  something  in  himself  he  had  not 
previously  known.  Suddenly  he  sprang  to 
his  feet  again.  It  was  not  too  late!  It 
was  still  open  to  him  to  take  May's  word, 
and — and — give  up  all  hope  of  getting  those 
fields ! 

He  shut  the  book,  replaced  it  with  the 
others,  and  went  out. 

The  next  morning,  came  hurrying  in 
Thomas  May. 

•'  You  found  it  all  right,  didn't  you,  Mr. 
Morse?"  he  began,  with  a  broad  smile. 

"  No,  I  can't  say  that  I  did.  I  have  seen 
no  entry  of  my  father's  with  reference  to 
the  payments  you  mention." 

"But "     Thomas  May's   face  grew 

as  pale  as  it  was  capable  of  becoming,  as 
he  stood  gazing  at  the  other  with  widely- 
opened  eyes.  "  You  don't  mean  to  say — 
you  can't  think  I've  told  a  lie  about  it?" 
"  I  think  we  are  all  liable  to  make  mis- 
takes, and  you  have  made  one  now." 

"  We  don't  make  such  mistakes,  as  you 
call  it,  without  knowing  that  we  make 
them.  The  only  mistake  I've  made  was  in 
not  keeping  sharper  look  after  that  receipt. 
I  paid  the  money,  and,  if  no  entry  was 
made  of  it,  the  fault  was  your  father's,  not 
mine — if  fault  it  was." 

"Take  care,  Mr.  May;  if  you  slander 
the  dead  I  must  remind  you  that  law  is  on 
my  side." 

"  The— law 1 " 

"You  must  be  aware  that  if  the  pay- 
ments are  not  kept  up  the  lease  lapses." 
"And  you   get   them  fields    into  your 
hands ;  yes,  I  know  that  well  enough.  But 
I  shall  fight  tooth  and  nail  against  you,  if 
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it  comes  to  that !  As  I'm  a  livmg  man,  I 
paid  that  half-year's  rent  to  your  father  in 
this  very  room  last  December.  I  remember 
it  well,  for  I  sold  a  cow  that  very  morning 
to  Farmer  Evans,  and " 

"  Was  any  one  present  when  you  paid 
it?" 

"  With  your  father  ?  No ;  we  two  were 
alone." 

"  All  I  can  say  is,  if  you  can  prove  the 
payment,  well  and  good.  It  rests  with 
you." 

"  And  you  won't  take  the  rent?  " 

"Not  until  you  can  show  me  the  last 
was  paid." 

"  Will  you  let  me  see  your  father's 
books  ?  " 

"  I  would  have  done  so,  had  you  taken  a 
different  tone  in  the  matter.  As  you  have 
been  so  ready  to  throw  blame  upon  my 
dead  father,  I  decline." 

*'  Then  I'll  see  what  the  law  can  do  for 
me.  I'll  put  it  into  Willan's  hands  at 
once ! " 

James  Morse  grew  a  shade  paler.  "  No- 
thing has  been  ever  before  said  against  my 
father." 

"  I've  never  heard  anything  worse  than 
that  he  was  a  bit  close-fisted.  What  I  do 
say  is,  your  father  ought  to  have  entered 
that  payment  in  his  books  if  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  enter  such  things.  The  best  of 
men  may  make  mistakes,  but  you  seem  to 
forget  what  such  a  mistake  as  that  means 
to  me — nothing  less  than  ruin,  and  I'll 
fight  it  out.  For  my  wife  and  children's 
sake  I'll  fight  it  out,  if  I  lose  every  penny 
I've  got!  You  look  at  it  different,  of 
course.  What  I  lose  you  gain;  but" — 
noticing  the  hard  look  that  came  into  the 
other's  eyes,  and  speaking  more  angrily — 
"  I  haven't  lost  yet,  and  you  haven't  won. 
We  shall  see." 

Catching  up  the  money  again,  and  slap- 
ping his  hat  upon  his  head,  he  rushed  out. 

Morse  saw  him  hurrying  down  the  road 
towards  Mr.  Willan's  office,  the  lawyer 
whom  his  father  and  he  did  not  employ, 
going  instead  to  a  man  of  less  standing 
who  made  lower  charges. 

"  But  Willan  can't  make  the  lease  what 
it  isn't,  and  there  it  is  down  in  black  and 
white  that  May  loses  those  fields  if  the 
rent  is  not  regularly  paid.  No,  I  don't  see 
how  I  can  lose." 

But  he  thought  it  was  as  well  to  talk 
about  what  had  occurred  between  them  to 
any  one  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 


out  or  at  home,  and  put  the  matter,  he 
flattered  himself,  very  well.  Thomas  May 
had  come  to  him  with  some  story  about 
having  paid  the  rent  of  the  fields,  and 
lost  the  receipt.  He  had  looked  over  his 
father's  books,  and,  finding  no  entry  of 
such  payment  having  been  made,  he  had 
naturally  asked  for  some  proof,  whereat. 
Thomas  May  had  become  abusive. 

"  Did  you  show  him  the  books,  James  ?  '* 
asked  Barbara. 

"  No,  I  was  not  going  to  do  that,  when 
he  spoke  disrespectfully  of  my  father.  I 
made  up  my  mind  then  that  he  should  not 
be  shown  them  by  me." 

"But  you  told  him  you  had  not  found 
any  entry  of  the  payment  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  told  him  that  I  had  looked,  and 
had  not  seen  it,"  he  replied.  It  was  some 
slight  relief  to  be  able  to  think  he  had  told 
the  truth  so  far.  He  had  taken  precaution 
to  see  no  entry. 

"Thomas  May  bears  a  good  character 
in  the  town  for  being  honest  and  straight- 
forward. Do  you  not  think  he  may  really 
have  lost  the  receipt,  James?  " 

"  He  says  so,  and  it's  to  his  interest  to 
say  so,  since  he  hasn't  got  it  to  show." 

"  Then  you  think  he  is  dishonest  ?  " 

"  Is  it  likely  he  would  lose  such  a  thing, 
knowing  that  father  had  the  right  to  take 
possession,  and  knowing  what  those  fields 
would  be  worth  to  me  now  ?  Quite  a  new 
town  could  be  run  up  there,  and  I  should 
be  a  rich  man  in  no  time." 

"But,"  persisted  Barbara,  "if  he  really 
did  lose  the  receipt,  it  would  be  terribly 
hard  for  him." 

"You  seem  to  think  more  of  what  he 
would  lose  than  what  I  should,  Barbara." 

"  It  is  so  different, — he  depends  upon 
those  fields  for  a  living,  James." 

"  It's  never  any  use  arguing  with  women, 
they  always  seem  to  look  at  a  question 
from  the  sentimental,  rather  than  the 
business,  side.  You  are  a  thorough  woman, 
Barbara." 

"  Since  I  am  a  woman,  I  prefer  to  be  a 
thorough  one,"  she  returned  with  a  half- 
smile. 

"  Of  course.  I  know  you  better  than 
do  most;  you  know  what  I  think  about 
that.  But  even  you  are  not  quite  so  good 
a  woman  of  business  as  you  imagine  your- 
self to  be,  perhaps — when  it  comes  to 
investing." 

"  Investing  ?  Oh,  you  mean  that  hundred 
pounds,  I  suppose.     I  consider  that  a  very 
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good  investment."     "Did  he  know?  "she 
was  asking  herself. 

**.That  has  to  be  proved,"  he  said,  turning 
away  and  leaving  her  and  her  mother  to 
carry  on  the  discussion  if  they  pleased. 


"A' 


CHAPTER  VI. — THE  BEST  INTENTIONS 

BE  you  not  rather  hard  upon  James, 
Barbara  dear  ?"  hesitatingly  began 
Mrs.  Hurst  as  soon  as  they  were 
alone.    "  Considering " 

"  Considering  what,  mammie  ?  " 

"  His  father  and  he  have  given  me  a  good 
home  for  many  a  long  year.  I  know  you 
have  paid  well  for  all  you  have  had,  but " 

"And  so  have  you,  dearie,  extremely 
well." 

"  I  feel  that  nothing  I  could  do  would  be 
too  much." 

Barbara  gave  her  a  kiss  for  reply,  silent 
with  the  remembrance  of  a  certain  death- 
bed scene,  to  which  she  had  been  an  un- 
observed witness  between  her  mother's 
father  and  Eichard  Morse.  She  had  crept 
into  the  room  after  her  mother  unnoticed, 
been  present  at  the  reconciliation  of  father 
and  daughter,  and  heard  him  promise  to — 
if  he  lived  long  enough — make  a  fresh  will, 
and  divide  his  property  between  the  two 
sisters.  Afterwards,  when  her  mother  left 
the  room  to  summon  Eichard  Morse,  Bar- 
bara had  remained  hidden  behind  the  cur- 
tains at  the  bedside,  afraid  of  showing 
herself.  The  words  that  had  then  passed 
between  her  grandfather  and  Eichard  Morse 
had  stamped  themselves  upon  her  brain, 
although  their  full  meaning  only  became 
clear  to  her  as  time  went  on.  In  the  event 
of  the  dying  man  not  being  able  to  make 
another  will,  dividing  his  money  fairly 
between  his  daughters,  Eichard  Morse  gave 
a  solemn  promise  to  carry  out  his  wishes. 

Eichard  Morse  persuaded  himself  that  he 
had  fulfilled  his  promise,  by  giving  Mrs. 
Hurst  a  good  home,  and,  as  he  considered, 
providing  for  her  at  his  death.  As  years 
went  on,  Barbara  had  recognised  at  what 
little  cost  to  himself  all  this  had  been  done. 
Her  mother  had  worked  hard  for  him  and 
his  children,  and  managed  the  house 
economically  enough  to  satisfy  even  him. 
She  had  helped  him  in  all  ways.  Eichard 
Morse  owed  the  good  character  he  prided 
himself  upon  having  in  the  place,  partly  at 
least  to  Mrs.  Hurst's  grateful  appreciation, 
which  she  thought  it  only  right  to  make 
known.  Had  he  not  also  provided  for  her 
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in  his  vnll  ?  The  very  fact  of  his  leaving 
her  that  twenty-five  pounds  a  year  showed 
how  great  was  his  good-will  towards  her. 
She  was  bound  to  do  everything  in  her 
power  for  the  son  of  the  man  who  had 
done  so  much  for  her! 

"  We  must  not  forget,  must  we,  Barbara 
dear  ?  " 

"  Forget  what,  mother?  " 

"  What  we  owe  to  Eichard  Morse  and 
his  son.  Eemember  how  desirous  James 
was  that  I  should  stay  on  after  his  father  s 
death." 

"  Of  course  he  was,  considering  how  much 
he  saved  by  it.  We  must  not  forget  that 
either.  Besides,  I  can't  bear  to  see  you 
work  so  hard,  and  I  don't  mean  to  let  you 
do  it  much  longer." 

"James  says  he  intends  to  have  a  girl 
to  help  me  with  the  house-work  as  soon 
as " 

"  He  gets  possession  of  those  fields,  I 
suppose ;  very  generous  of  him,  I'm  sure." 

"  He  could  afford  to  do  more  then,  you 
know.  But  I  can't  think  he  would  take 
them,  if  Thomas  May  wasn't  so  high  and 
mighty  about  it.  Not  that  I  think  he 
would  really  wrong  James  either.  The 
truth  is,  I  suppose,  he  forgot  to  pay  the 
money  at  the  right  time,  though  he  thinks 
he  did." 

"James  ought  to  have  shown  him  the 
book,  mother." 

"  Well,  I  do  think  it's  a  pity  he  didn't, 
dear.  I  beUeve  that  if  Thomas  May  once 
saw  there  is  no  mention  of  the  money 
being  paid,  he  would  have  nothing  more  to 
say,  knowing  how  particular  Eichard  was 
in  all  business  matters.  It  would  be  better 
a  deal,  to  my  thinking,  to  let  Thomas  May 
see  for  himself  than  to  go  to  law,  although 
I  can  understand  why  James  stands  oul 
too.  He's  got  his  father's  good  name  to 
think  of." 

"James  won't  go  to  law,  mother.  But 
there's  no  necessity  for  you  to  trouble  your- 
self about  it,  in  any  case,"  replied  Barbara, 
going  off  with  a  cheerful  "  good-bye." 

It  was  not  in  Mrs  Hurst's  nature  to  avoid 
being  anxious  when  those  she  cared  for 
seemed  in  trouble.  Dear  Barbara  being  a 
little  prejudiced  against  James,  rendered  it 
all  the  more  necessary  that  she  should  do 
what  she  could.  She  went  about  her 
morning's  duties  in  perplexed  anxiety.  It 
was  getting  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  she 
had  only  succeeded  in  getting  more  worried, 
when  she  suddenly  bethought  herself   of 
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one  thing  which  she  might  do.  To  her 
it  seemed  quite  a  brilliant  discovery. 
Why  should  not  she  herself  take  the  book 
to  Thomas  May,  and  show  him  that  he 
must  have  made  a  mistake?  James  had, 
she  knew,  gone  to  a  meeting  in  the  town- 
hall,  and  would  probably  be  absent  some 
hours. 

With  the  air  of  a  benevolent  conspirator, 
she  went  into  the  little  office.  Yes,  there 
was  the  book  lying  on  a  pile  of  others 
she  was  accustomed  to  dust  so  carefuUy. 
James  Morse  had  intended  to  lock  it  up, 
but,  after  a  little  hesitation,  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  it  in  its  usual  place. 

Mrs.  Hurst  carried  the  book  to  her  own 
room,  where  she  hurriedly  put  on  her  walk- 
ing things,  then,  with  it  carefully  hidden 
under  her  cloak,  went  out,  and  made  her 
way  along  the  road  at  a  good  pace,  until 
she  came  to  the  turning  which  branched 
from  it  leading  to  Thomas  May's  shop — 
that  of  a  dairyman's. 

Almost  breathless  with  speed  atid  excite- 
ment, she  inquired  for  Mr.  May,  and  was 
ushered  into  the  Uttle  back  parlour  where 
he  was  sitting  alone,  his  elbows  on  the 
table,  and  the  lease  of  the  fields  spread 
out  before  him,  puzzling  over  the  legalities. 
He  looked  up  in  some  surprise  as  she 
entered. 

"  Mrs.  Hurst  I     Why,  what ?  " 

"  I  was  going  into  the  town  to  buy  some 
cap-ribbon ;  at  least  that's  what  I  said  to 
Lucy,  you  know.  Not  that  it  wasn't  true, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  for  I  mean  to  buy  some 
on  my  way  home — only " 

Thomas  May,  who  was  not  naturally 
very  patient,  and  had  of  late  become  so 
entirely  absorbed  in  the  one  subject  that  he 
could  give  his  mind  to  nothing  else,  sat 
regarding  her  not  a  Uttle  kritably. 

**  Cap-ribbons !  "  he  impatiently  put  in. 
"  Was  it  the  missus  you  wanted  to  see,  Mrs. 
Hurst  ?  " 

"No;  I  came  on  purpose  to  see  you, 
and  you  mustn't  mind  my  being  a  bit 
flurried,  for  what  I  come  about  is  very 
important  to  you.  I  had  a  little  talk  with 
my  nephew  about  this  going  to  law  between 
you  and  him " 

*'  Oh,  about  that,"  he  said,  interested 
enough  now.  The  lawyer  had  told  him 
enough  to  render  him  anxious  as  to  what 
might  come  of  going  to  law,  should  there 
be  no  proof  of  the  money  having  been 
paid,    although    Mr.   Willan  himself  fully 


believed  May's  word.  "  He  sent  you  to 
me,  I  suppose  ?  "  a  little  hopefully. 

"No,  I  came  on  my  own  accord,  and 
quite  unknown  to  him.  I  feel  sure  you  can't 
either  of  you  really  want  to  go  to  law,  though 
neither  will  give  in,  being  both  so  master- 
ful, as  is  the  manner  of  men,  if  you  will 
excuse  my  saying  so,  and,  while  I  was 
thinking  it  over  this  afternoon,  a  way  out 
of  the  diflficulty  came  into  my  mind.  When 
James  told  me  what  had  happened,  I  said 
to  him.  Why  not  show  Mr.  May  your  father's 
book,  where  he  put  down  all  he  received, 
just  as  it  came,  that  he  may  see  for  himself 
there's  no  use  going  to  law,  since  you  say 
that  if  it  were  examined  in  Court,  your 
case  would  be  proved  ?  But  James  is  so 
put  out  because  his  word  was  doubted." 

"And  so  was  mine,  Mrs.  Hurst.  My 
word's  as  good  as  his,  I  think,  and  I  say 
now,  what  I  said  before,  that  money  was 
paid — book  or  no  book." 

"  But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  no 
mention  of  its  being  paid,  it  will  be  like 
evidence  from  his  father,  he  says.  How- 
ever, I  know  he  does  not  want  to  go  so  far 
as  that  with  a  neighbour,  though  he  doesn't 
like  giving  in  either,  in  case  it  should  seem 
as  if  he  didn't  believe  he  was  right.  He 
didn't  say  so  much.  No,  what  he  did  say 
was,  that  he  wasn't  going  to  be  the  one 
to  show  you  the  book,  because  you  didn't 
speak  kindly  about  his  father.  But  it  was 
plain  to  me  what  he  meant,  when  I  came  to 
think  of  it.  I  saw  that  what  he  did  want 
was,  that  some  one  else  should  show  it  to 
you,  and  that's  what  I've  come  to  do,  in 
confidence  between  you  and  me.  Here's 
the  book,  Mr.  May;  I've  brought  it  un- 
beknown to  James,  though  not,  I  feel  sure, 
against  his  will,  so  that  you  may  look  at  it, 
and  satisfy  yourself,  that  if  there  was  a 
mistake  it  was  not  on  his  side.  You  see 
his  father's  head  wasn't  quite  so  clear, 
maybe,  before  he  was  taken  with  his  last 
illness.  It's  my  opinion  that  if  you  show 
that  you  don't  blame  his  father,  James  will 
take  your  word  about  having  paid  the 
money,"  summed  up  Mrs.  Hurst,  arguing 
from  her  own  point. 

Thomas  May  reflected  a  few  moments. 
If  he  persisted,  it  would  be,  so  to  speak, 
the  dead  man  he  would  be  going  to  law 
against,  not  his  son.  Who  could  blame 
James  Morse  for  believing  his  father  had 
intended  no  wrong?  Not  Thomas  May, 
he  decided,  with  his  quick  sense  of  justice. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mrs.  Hurst, — if  I 
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find  other  entries  of  money  that  have  been 
paid  on  the  same  date,  and  none  about 
what  I  paid,  I  will  agree  to  accept  the  con- 
sequences, so  far  as  paying  the  thirty  pounds 
over  again  goes.  I  paid  the  money,  as 
sure  as  I'm  a  living  man ;  but,  if  the  evi- 
dence of  this  book  is  not  in  my  favour,  I 
won't  go  to  law  against  the  dead — come 
what  may.  If  Mr.  Morse  won't  take  my 
word  about  losing  that  receipt,  I  must  abide 
by  the  consequences.  Them  as  knows  me, 
know  that  I  don't  tell  lies,  but  it's  no  use 
going  to  law  about  what  I  can't  prove  by 
law.  Will  you  leave  the  book  with  me 
until  to-morrow  ?  " 

**  I'm  afraid  I  mustn't  do  that,  Mr.  May. 
James  might  not  hke  my  leaving  it.  You 
see,  there's  all  his  father's  business  accounts 
the  year  before,  he  died,  and  if  it  should 
get  lost,  or " 

**  I  don't  want  to  look  at  anything  there 
that  doesn't  concern  me.  Say  you  leave 
it  in  my  hands  till  early  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, when  I'll  take  care  it  shall  be  put  into 
your  hands  again,  unbeknown  to  any  one. 
The  wife  shall  bring  it  before  seven  o'clock, 
and  he  won't  be  up  then,  will  he  ?  " 

"No,  if  I  get  it  by  that  time,  before 
he  is  down,  it  will  be  soon  enough." 

And  Martha  Hurst  bade  him  good-bye, 
departing  with  a  contented  mind.  She 
had,  she  felt  sure,  gained  her  end.  Thomas 
May  would  recognise  now  that  James  could 
not  be  to  blame.  It  was  a  mistake,  that 
was  all.  She  walked  cheerfully  home,  con- 
vinced that  she  had  prevented  her  nephew 
being  drawn  into  a  very  unpleasant  law- 
suit. At  last  she  had  been  able  to  do  him 
some  service. 

GHAPTSB  VII. — DISCOVERT 

THOMAS  MAY  seated  himself  at  the 
table  again  with  the  book  before 
him,  and  laboriously  proceeded  to  go 
through  the  pages,  although  he  neither 
noticed  nor  wished  to  notice  anything  that 
did  not  concern  himself.  He  turned  first  to 
the  preceding  June.  Twentieth — twenty- 
first — twenty-second !     Yes,  here  it  was. 

"  Thirty  pounds  from  Thomas  May — ^rent 
for  South  Fields."  All  right  so  far.  Now 
for  December.  Here  we  are.  Twenty-first, 
twenty-second  —  twenty  -  seventh  !  That 
can't  be  right  I  He  turned  over  the  leaves, 
turned  them  back  again,  blowing  between 
them  to  make  quite  sure  he  had  not  passed 
over  two  together,  then  put  down  the  book, 
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and  sat  gazing  at  it  with  bewildered  eyes, 
ruflfling  up  his  hair  with  both  hands. 

Why,  what  did  this  mean  ?  How  could 
the  twenty-seventh  come  next  to  the 
twenty-second?  No  business  done,  was 
that  it  ?  He  turned  over  the  leaves  again. 
No,  not  a  day  without  its  entry  of  some  sort. 
A  mistake — put  the  wrong  date  ?  Let  us 
see  what — "Isaac  Wood  paid  rent  of 
cottage,  promised  to  have  roof  seen  to, 
and  put  new — "  A  new  what — how  does 
it  go  on?  The  next  leaf  went  on  with 
apparently  a  very  different  subject.  "  Mrs. 
Watts  troublesome  about  repairs,  told  her 
no,  time  enough  for  that  next  year." 

"  That  ?     What  ?  " 

Gradually  a  new  thought  took  possession 
of  his  somewhat  slow  brain,  and  a  graver 
expression  came  into  his  face  as  he  looked 
more  closely  at  the  book.  It  almost  seemed 
as  if —  Why,  yes,  surely  a  couple  of  leaves 
had  been  torn  out  I 

He  sat  back  in  his  chair,  gazing  at  the 
ledger  in  grave  meditation  a  few  moments, 
then  rose  to  his  feet,  seized  the  book,  put 
on  his  hat,  left  the  house,  and  hurriedly 
made  his  way  to  the  lawyer's  private 
residence. 

It  was  no  use  telling  him  that  Mr.  Willan 
did  not  see  cHents  there,  at  that  time ;  that 
he  had  only  just  dined,  did  not  like  to  be 
disturbed,  and  so  forth. 

"  He'll  see  me,  if  you  tell  him  I've  got 
something  of  great  importance  to  say — 
something  he  ought  to  know  at  once." 

At  length,  by  dint  of  persistence  and 
persuasion,  he  got  his  way,  and  was  shown 
into  a  room  where  sat  Mr.  WUlan  in  a 
large  chair  by  the  fire,  preparatory  to 
taking  his  after-dinner  "reflections." 

"  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  troubling 
you  at  this  time,  sir,  when  I  tell  you  what 
it  is  I've  come  about." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  seems  of  some  im- 
portance to  you,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  May; 
but  are  you  quite  sure  the  business  could 
not  be  as  well  attended  to  to-morrow 
morning  at  the  office  ?  " 

"That  can't  be,  Mr.  Willan,  and  you'll 
see  why,  presently,"  placing  the  ledger  on 
the  low  table  by  the  lawyer's  chair.  "  Look 
you  here,  sir,  and  tell  me  whether  you  don't 
think  there's  some  underhand  work  been 
going  on  in  this  book  ?  It  was  brought  to 
me  to-night  to  look  at,  and  it  must  be  taken 
back  early  to-morrow  morning,  but  I  want 
you  to  see  it  first,  and  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  it.     Here's  the  date  twenty-second, 
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plain  enough,  on  this  leaf,  and   the  next  morning,  to  them  that  brought  it  to  show 

that  comes  is  the  twenty -seventh.     See  if  me." 

you  don't  think  there'a  been  two  leaves  "  Some  one  who   wanted  to  do  you  a 

torn  out  ?  "  good  turn  ?  " 

Mr,  Wiiian's  interest  was  aroused  now.  "  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that,  sir.     No, 

He   bade   Thomas  May    take  a  seat,  and  it's  my  belief  the  good  turn  was  intended 

proceeded  to  carefully  examine  the  leaves.  for  James  Morse — to  prove  to  me  he  was 

"I  think  they  have,  Mr.  May — indeed,  in  the  right,  when  he  said  he  could  find  no 

there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.     Yes,  this  entry,    and    not   knowing   what    the    book 

certainly   strengthens    your  case.      I^eave  would  tell  me." 

this  with  me,  and -"  "  Well,  you've   got  a  pretty  good   case 

"I'm  afraid  I   mustn't  do  that,  air.     I  now,  I  think,  since  we  can  force   him  to 

promised  it  should  be  given  back  to-morrow  produce  the  book." 
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"  You  really  think  it  tells  in  my  favour  ?  " 

"  It  certainly  does.'* 

"  Well,  sir,  what  I'm  inclined  to  do,  now 
that  the  case  seems  in  my  own  hands,  is  to 
go  no  further.  You  see  it  was  most  like 
his  father  who  tore  out  them  pages,  and,  if 
so,  he  couldn't  have  meant  mischief  to  me, 
for  he  couldn't  know  I'd  been  fool  enough 
to  lose  the  receipt.  No,  there  must  have 
been  something  else  in  his  mind — something 
as  didn't  concern  me.  Anyhow,  I'm  not 
the  man  to  strike  a  blow  at  one  as  is  dead ; 
no,  I  couldn't.  So,  if  you're  agreeable,  I'll 
go  to  James  Morse,  and  tell  him  fair  and 
straight  between  us  two  what  I've  found, 
and,  if  he  likes  to  take  the  rent  for  the  last 
half-year  as  is  just  upon  due  and  let  the 
matter  rest,  well  and  good,  it  shall  rest. 
But  if  he's  still  determined  to  keep  me 
from  my  right,  then  we'll  try  it,  that's  all." 

"  Very  fair  of  you,  Mr.  May.  It  is  not 
the  best  way  to  make  work  for  the  lawyers, 
but  I  will  not  say  anything  against  it,  in 
this  case.  If  Mr.  Morse  is  inchned  to  hold 
out  after  that,  we  will  make  him  pay  for  his 
obstinacy,  that's  all.  Not  that  I  think  he 
will.  In  my  opinion,  he  is  quite  keen- 
sighted  enough  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  you  give  him." 

When  Thomas  May  arrived  at  the  Cottage 
the  next  morning,  James  Morse  was  little 
enough  prepared  for  what  was  coming.  He, 
in  fact,  took  it  for  granted  that  the  other 
wanted  to  argue  the  matter  over  again,  and 
try  once  more  to  induce  him  to  take  the 
rent.  As  the  other  went  on  to  explain,  he 
began  to  realise  that  the  only  safe  course 
now  open  to  him  was  to  take  May's  offer. 
In  destroying  that  entry,  he  had  counted 
upon  May  taking  his  word.  He  knew  the 
unsuspicious  nature  of  the  man,  and  he  knew 
that  if  he  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  book 
and  found  no  entry  of  the  payment  there, 
he  would  most  likely  accept  the  inevitable, 
without  further  words. 

Even  if  it  were  discovered  that  the  two 
leaves  had  been  abstracted,  it  could  not  be 
brought  home  to  him,  and  he  would  still 
be  safe.  But  now !  The  book  had  been 
taken  to  the  lawyer,  who  would  know  how 
to  make  the  most  of  the  discovery. 

He  glanced  at  the  old-fashioned  bureau, 
and  then  towards  the  parcel  May  was 
unfolding. 

"  It  was  brought  to  me  last  evening  with 
the  intention  of  showing  me  you  were  in 
the  right,  as  to  there  being  nothing  in  it 


about  the  money  that  was  paid.  I  don't 
want  to  say  who  brought  it,  but  I  do  say  as 
they  thought  they  were  doing  you  a  good 
service,  and  making  things  straight  between 
us." 

James  Morse  guessed  readily  enough  who 
the  well-intentioned  person  was,  and  his 
verdict  upon  her  would  not  a  little  have 
astonished  May,  had  it  been  put  into  words. 

**  It  isn't  for  me  to  accuse  any  one," 
went  on  May.  "But  there  it  is  for  any 
one  to  see,  them  two  leaves  have  been 
taken  out,  and  some  one  must  have  done 
it !  It  looks  bad,  and  I'm  told  the  verdict 
would  most  likely  tell  in  my  favour,  if  I 
choose  to  try  it." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  think — " 
began  Morse  with  a  white  face.  "  It  must 
have  been  done  by — I  can't  be  made  answer- 
able for  what  happened  before — that  book 
came  into  my  possession." 

"  Haven't  I  been  saying  that  I  don't 
accuse  any  one  ?  No,  of  course  not,  and  I 
don't  want  to  say  more  than  I'm  obliged  to 
say.  But  you  can't  expect  me  to  give  up 
this  book  without  there  being  some  arrange- 
ment between  us.  I'm  willing  to  let  by- 
gones be  bygones,  and  go  on  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  if  you,  on  your  side,  are 
willing  to  take  my  word  that  the  rent  was 
paid  last  December.  It  was  paid  right 
enough,  and  I  can't  help  thinking  that  if 
your  father  had  believed  it  wasn't,  I  should 
have  heard  something  about  it  long  ago. 
That's  what  Mr.  Willan  thinks,  and  he  says 
it  will  tell  a  deal  for  my  side.  But,  as  I 
said,  I  am  ready  to  let  bygones  be  bygones 
if  you  are.  Come,  Mr.  Morse,  you  know  the 
rent  is  due  to-morrow, — ^will  you  take  it  ?  " 

Morse  saw  that  the  only  course  left  open 
to  him  now  was  to  take  the  money.  All 
he  could  do  was  to  save  his  credit,  about 
which  he  had  become  a  little  alarmed. 

"  If  I  do,  it  must  be  quite  understood  I 
am  not  in  any  way  admitting  that  there 
has  been  any — I  could  not  allow  it  to  be 
thought  that    there  is  any  blame  to  be 

attached  to  my  dead  father,  nor "   Again 

he  hesitated,  afraid  of  referring  to  himself 
in  more  definite  terms,  and  added — '*  any 
one  else." 

"  That's  quite  enough  for  me,"  for  the 
first  time  offering  his  hand  to  James  Morse. 

A  limp  hand  was  put  into  his,  and 
heartily  shaken.  The  book  was  returned, 
the  rent  paid,  a  receipt  given,  and  Thomas 
May  returned  home  jubilant. 
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[To  be  concluded,) 


BY  THE   BEV.    J.    MONBO  QIBSON,   LL.D. 


IT  IB  interesting  to  observe  how  St.  Paul, 
in  what  he  Bays  of  the  Besurrection 
of  the  Body,  gives  no  occaeion  to  the 
vuJgar  objection  that  it  would  involve  the 
incredible  supposition  of  the  gathering 
together  of  the  identical  particles  of  which 
the  bodyh&d  been  composed  at  the  moment 
of  death.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "  How 
are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with  what  body 
do  they  come?"  he  Bays:  "That  which 
thou  Bowest,  tbou  aowest  not  that  body  that 
shall  be,"  and  proceeds  to  show  that  the 
resurrection  we  are  to  expect  is  to  be  like  that 
of  the  wheat-seed  in  the  wheat-plant,  where 
we  have,  not  the  old  particles — probably 
not  one  of  them,  for  the  seed  died  and  its 

S articles  were  broken  up,  scattered,  and 
issolved — and  yet  its  own  body  none  the 
less.  In  another  paBBage  he  says  that 
this  "  body  of  our  humiliation "  will  be 
"  fashioned  like  unto  the  body  of  His  glory," 
which,  if  we  may  take  as  our  guide  the 
references  during  the  forty  days  between 
our  Lord's  resurrection  and  ascension,  had 
certain  capabilities  more  suggestive  of  spirit 
than  of  matter,  which  at  the  time  was 
thought  of  as  esBcntially  inert  and  gross. 
The  difficulty  of  conceiving  the  possibility 
of  the  change  was  met  by  a  simple  refer- 
ence to  the  Divine  omnipotence  :  "  Accord- 
ing to  the  working  whereby  He  is  able  even 
to  subdue  all  things  unto  Himself."  It 
is  as  if  he  said,  impossible  as  it  may  seem 
to  us,  inconceivable  even  as  it  may  be.  He 
can  take  this  gross  matter  and  spiritualise 
it ;  He  can  replace  the  heavy,  inert,  decay- 
ing body  by  an  ethereal,  active,  radiant 
body,  and  that  in  such  a  way  that  the  one 
shall  be  so  closely  related  to  the  other  that 
It  will  be  not  so  much  a  new  creation  as  a 
resurrection. 


At  that  time  they  could  only  believe, 
they  could  see  nothing,  of  such  working. 
But  recent  discovery  has  made  working  of 
that  very  kind  quite  familiar.  Some  of  the 
points  to  which  we  shall  refer  have  been 
gradually  brought  home  to  us  in  the  last 
thirty  years  or  so,  but  these  have  received 
new  emphasis  and  illustration  from  the 
recent  discoveries,  and  other  points  quite 
Dew  have  appeared  for  the  first  time. 

I.  The  extreme  refinement  of  matter  in 
its  essential  nature.  We  have  been  taught 
to  go  beyond  the  nainutest  visible  particle 
to  the  molecule,  and  behind  the  molecule 
to  the  atom— which  atom  till  recently  was 
supposed  to  be  indivisible  (hence  its  name), 
and  therefore  permanent ;  but  now  we  have 
to  go  behind  the  atom  to  the  electron,  the 
very  name  of  which  suggests  the  most 
subtle,  agile,  energetic  and  ethereal  of 
forces.  Hence  matter,  so  tar  from  being 
gross,  inert,  and  heavy,  is  found  when 
traced  bEiek  to  its  essence  to  be  positively 
ehctric.  Does  not  the  very  thought  of  it, 
with  the  suggestions  it  awakens,  stir  our 
souls  as  vrith  an  electric  thrill ;  and  does  it 
not  put  new  meaning  into  that  wonderful 
word  of  the  Apostle :  "  There  is  a  natural 
body  ;  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body  "  ?  He 
believed  it  only ;  we  can  see  it  now.  There 
is,  verily  there  w  such  a  thing  as  body 
which  is  BO  different  from  what  we  have 
thought  of  as  body  that  we  cannot  do 
better  than  call  it  "spiritual." 

Think  how  far  this  carries  us  into  the 
depths  of  the  unseen  universe.  The  atoms, 
which  we  used  to  think  the  last  refmement 
of  matter,  were  of  course  invisible.  We  so 
often  use  the  word  "  atom  "  in  common 
speech  in  the  sense  of  small  particle — ^as,  for 
example,  a  crumb — that  we  need  to  be 
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reminded  how  hopelessly  invisible  atoms 
proper  are.  Principal  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  told 
his  Birmingham  audience  that  three  hundred 
millions  of  them  could  lie  in  a  row  side  by 
side  within  the  length  of  an  inch.  Well, 
that  was  far  enough  into  the  unseen,  one 
would  think ;  but  now  we  are  told  on  the 
same  high  authority  that  this  infinitesimal 
atom  is  not  really  the  essential  thing  in 
matter,  that  it  has  been  wrongly  thought  of 
as  indivisible,  for  within  it  are  to  be  found 
electrons  which  we  are  told  are  a  thousand 
inilHon  times  smaller  than  the  atom.  So 
much  for  the  extreme  refinement  of  matter 
as  now  disclosed  to  us.  Let  the  next  point 
be : 

II.  The  marvellous  activity  of  the  essen- 
tial constituents  of  matter.  When  the  talk 
was  of  atoms,  we  were  all  amazed  at  what 
our  scientific  friends  told  us  of  the  marvel- 
lous activity  of  the  unseen  forces,  mole- 
cular and  atomic.  And  now  we  are  told 
that  the  electrons,  a  thousand  million  times 
smaller  than  the  atom,  are  ceaselessly 
at  work  within  it,  and  not  only  so,  but  con- 
stantly issue  from  it,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
see.  This  was  fully  set  forth  in  the  Komanes 
Lecture  delivered  in  Oxford  a  few  months 
ago,  where  the  Professor  showed  that  the 
atom  might  be  regarded  as  in  itself  an  in- 
finitesimal Solar  System,  within  which 
similar  processes  and  movements  are  going 
on  to  those  which  we  see  in  the  movements 
of  the  heavens.  This  surely  is  something 
to  think  about.  "  When  I  consider  Thy 
heavens,  the  work  of  Thy  fingers,  the  moon 
and  the  stars,  which  Thou  hast  ordained ; 
what  is  man  ?"  So  small?  Yes.  But  when 
I  consider  that  the  marvel  of  the  heavens  is 
repeated  millions  of  times  in  this  very  body 
of  mine  which  I  wear,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
far  more  wonderful  spirit  which  spans  these 
illimitable  heavens,  and  scans  these  infini- 
tesimal atoms  and  electrons,  then  I  ask  the 
question,  "  What  is  man  ?  "  in  no  deprecia- 
tory sense  as  it  is  usually  quoted  in  our  day, 
but  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  inspired 
Psalmist,  who  follows  up  his  question  by 
saying :  "  Thou  hast  crowned  him  with 
glory  and  honour,  Thou  hast  set  him  over 
the  works  of  Thy  hands." 

But  now  note  another  thing :  not  only 
are  the  innumerable  electrons  ceaselessly 
at  work  within  the  atom,  but  at  critical 
moments,  we  are  told,  separate  electrons 
will  be  detached  and  fly  oflF  at  an  incredible 
speed  away  into  space.  The  rate  of  some 
of  these  rays  has  been  calculated  at  a 
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hundred  thousand  miles  a  second,  that  is 
six  millions  of  miles  a  minute  !  We  marvel 
at  steam  with  its  sixty  miles  an  hour,  and 
are  stirred  to  hear  of  certain  electric  rail- 
ways that  promise  a  hundred  miles  an  hour 
or  more.  What  think  you  of  six  millions  of 
miles  a  minute  ?  Think  of  that "  working  '* ! 
And  it  is  working  on  body !  Is  it  not  a 
working  whereby  He  can  subdue  all  things 
according  to  His  will  ?  Can  we  limit  His 
power  to  fashion  bodies  anew  ?  We  have 
said  the  body  will  not  be  composed  of  the 
identical  particles ;  perhaps  even  the  same 
invisible  atoms  may  not  do  duty  in  it  again ; 
but  there  are  still  the  far  subtler  electzx>ns 
to  fall  back  upon.  The  spirit  carries  no- 
thing visible  with  it  from  the  body  which  it 
leaves  behind.  But  are  we  quite  sure  that 
none  of  the  old  electrons  can  accompany  it 
in  its  flight  ? 

III.  The  activity  of  the  separated  elec- 
trons is  radio-activity.  They  become 
radiant  under  certain  conditions,  as  they 
leave  the  body  to  which  they  have  been 
attached  and  ascend  into  the  ether  of  space. 
It  was  this  marvellous  quaJity  of  the  newly- 
discovered  radium  which  set  all  these 
scientific  experts,  of  whom  we  now  hear  so 
much,  at  work  upon  this  fascinating  subject 
It  was  certainly  a  most  arresting  pheno- 
menon. To  see  bodies  giving  off  from 
themselves  an  ethereal  something  which 
seemed  far  better  and  richer  than  them- 
selves, a  kind  of  sublimation  of  their  essence, 
issuing  in  what  may  be  called  a  trans- 
figuration, somewhat  like  that  which  passed 
upon  our  Lord  when  on  the  holy  mount 
His  face  shone  as  the  sun  and  His  raiment 
was  white  as  the  light. 

There  is  also  the  penetrating  power  of 
these  projected  electrons.  It  once  seemed 
incredible  that  anything  which  could  be 
spoken  of  as  body  could  enter  into  a  room 
when  the  doors  were  shut.  Now  we  read 
of  these  rays,  which  though  so  spirit-like 
still  belong  to  the  physical  universe,  passing 
through  plates  of  iron  an  inch  thick  without 
the  slightest  trouble.  Do  not  experiences 
like  these  raise  the  question  how  much  of  in- 
credulity may  be  due  to  simple  ignorance  ? 

We  have  to  think  further  of  the  qualities 
and  powers  of  the  different  rays.  We  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  Bontgen  rays, 
which  on  their  first  discovery  seemed  sheer 
miracle,  and  that  of  the  most  incredible  sort ; 
and  now  we  read  of  Alpha  rays,  and  Beta 
rays,  and  Gamma  rays — utterly  unknown 
and    unsuspected   before — all    actively   at 
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work  around  us.  And  what  marvellous 
things  we  read  as  to  the  effects  produced  by 
these  rays.  There  are  two  sides  to  this 
indeed.  We  are  startled  to  hear  how 
destructive  they  are — how,  as  M.  Curie  has 
said,  a  kilogram  of  radium  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  the  whole  population  of 
Paris  if  they  came  within  reach  of  its 
terrible  force;  while  on  the  other  hand  it 
seems  evident  that  the  same  rays,  when 
carefully  used,  may  not  only  be  of  service  in 
various  ways,  but  may  heal  some  diseases 
which  no  other  means  have  been  able  to 
reach.  We  hear  of  cures  of  lupus,  and  of 
facial  cancer,  and  are  encouraged  to  hope 
for  further  developments  in  this  hopeful 
direction.  We  can  well  see  then  how  much 
reason,  very  much  more  than  he  himself 
could  possibly  suspect,  the  Apostle  had,  in 
view  of  the  scepticism  which  the  thought  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  was  sure  to 
awaken,  to  appeal  to  "  the  working  whereby 
He  is  able  even  to  subdue  all  things  unto 
Himself."  He  has  infinite  resources, 
powers  with  infinite  destructive  possibilities 
indeed,  but  all  safe  under  the  guidance  and 
control  of  Him  who  has  made  Himself 
known  as  the  Saviour  of  men,  and  even  as 
"  the  Saviour  of  the  body." 

rV.  Whence  come  these  marvellous 
radiant  bodies  with  such  wonderful  capaci- 
ties and  powers  ?  Whence  all  this  radio- 
activity of  which  we  hear  so  much  ? 

From  a  refuse-heap.  In  an  interview 
with  M.  Curie  he  was  asked  where  he  got 
his  radium.  "  First  he  showed  me,"  says 
the  interviewer,  "  a  lumpy,  reddish  powder, 
sacks  of  it,  brought  from  Bohemia  by  the  ton, 
and  constituting  the  raw  material  from  which 
the  radium  is  extracted.  This  powder  is  the 
refuse  from  uranium  mines  at  Joachimsthal." 
Which  again  is  well  worth  thinking  about. 
These  radio-active  bodies,  able  to  travel  a 
hundred  thousand  miles  a  second  and  do 
other  very  wonderful  things,  come  from 
refuse  I  We  have  seen  lilies  grow  out  of 
mud,  we  have  heard  of  diamonds  picked 
from  rubbish-heaps  ;  and  a  great  hope  has 
sprung  up  within  us  as  to  what  can  be  made 
of  the  most  unpromising  materials — lilies  of 
gracious  beauty  growing  out  of  London 
slums,  diamonds  for  the  Saviour's  crown 
fashioned  out  of  what  seemed  blackest  coal ; 


but  here  we  can  see  bodies  not  merely  like 
the  fairest  things  we  know  on  earth,  but 
like  the  most  wonderful  things  that  are  sug- 
gested of  the  spiritual  body  in  the  heaven 
to  which  we  look  forward — why,  then,  should 
any  one  any  longer  think  it  a  thing  incred- 
ible that  even  the  greatest  things  which  the 
Scriptures  tell  of  the  resurrection  glory 
should  verily  come  to  pass? 

It  is  uraniuvi  refuse  from  which  the 
radium  comes.  The  metal  was  called  after 
the  planet  Uranus,  it  is  true,  but  we  cannot 
forget  that  the  word  "  uranus  "  means  heaven ; 
and  that  what  we  call  the  dregs  of  society 
are  all  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the  word 
uranium  mines.  These  brothers  and 
sisters  of  ours  were  all  made  for  heaven 
and  for  God;  and  they  may  be  all  re- 
stored; for  they  are  "redeemed  by  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ."  And  what 
nobler  work  can  any  one  undertake  than  the 
winning  back  of  some  of  these,  that  they 
may  be  jewels  for  the  Saviour's  crown  ? 

Now  put  together  what  we  have  gathered 
from  reports  of  recent  discoveries  as  to  the 
nature  and  properties  and  possibihties  of 
matter,  and  consider  what  a  thrilling  and 
inspiring  view  it  gives  us  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  great  future.  Here  is  a  region  where 
we  might  speculate  at  will.  I  shall  not 
do  it ;  but  surely  there  is  infinite  scope  for 
the  sanctified  imagination.  Why  should  we 
suppose  that  this  great  universe  of  God  is 
going  to  be  as  strange  and  cold  and  empty 
to  us  in  the  great  future  as  it  is  now  ?  Are 
there  not  possibilities  of  life,  and  movement, 
and  inquiry,  and  service,  and  progress  and 
holy  joy  beyond  what  any  one  of  us  can 
possibly  imagine  ?  And  this  at  all  events 
may  be  said  now,  that  after  learning  the 
lessons  of  the  new  discoveries,  even  at  this 
early  stage  of  the  investigations,  we  can  see 
a  new  meaning  and  feel  a  new  power  in  the 
old  words  :  "  Sown  in  corruption,  raised  in 
incorruption  ;  sown  in  dishonour,  raised  in 
glory ;  sown  in  weakness,  raised  in  power ; 
sown  a  natural  body,  raised  a  spiritual 
body ;  "  and  we  can  appreciate  better  than 
ever  the  force  of  the  assurance  with  which 
the  Apostle  meets  the  sceptic  of  his  day, 
when  he  adds  :  "  There  is  a  natural  body, 
and  there  is  a  spiritual  body." 
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A  VISIT  TO  A  TRAPPIST  MONASTERY 

BY    J.   A.    HAMMERTON 


SOME  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 
that  charming  book  of  R.  L.  Steven- 
son's, Travels  with  a  Donkey  in  the 
Cevemtes,  are  devoted  to  the  account  of 
his  sojourn  at  the  Trapplst  Monasterj'  of 
Notre  Dame  des  Neigea  away  in  these  far 
mountains  of  Southern  France.  Those  who 
know  their  Stevenson  well  can  scarcely  fail 
to  remember  with  what  quaint  but  reverent 
humour  he  described  his  approach  to  this 
borne  of  silence.  He  had  been  trudging 
beside  his  donkey  through  a  wild  bill 
country  from  early  morning  of  a  cheerless 


day  in  the  late  autumn  of  1877,  and  towards 
sundown — which  seems  to  have  been, 
indeed,  the  first  appearance  of  the  sun  that 
day,  for  it  was  only  at  its  setting  that  it 
managed  to  pierce  the  mists  and  vivify  the 
landscape — "  it  was  grateful  to  come,"  he 
says,  "  after  so  long,  upon  a  scene  of  some 
attraction  for  the  human  heart.  I  own  I 
like  definite  form  in  what  my  eyes  are  to 
rest  upon ;  and  if  landscapes  were  solid, 
like  the  sheets  of  characters  of  my  boyhood, 
one  penny  plain  and  twopence  coloured,  I 
should  go  the  length  of  twopence  every  day 
of  my  life."  Thus  did  Stevenson  feel  when 
he  had  gained  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
the  Monastery,  and  stood  a  grateful  spectator 


of  the  splendid  mountain  masses  that  roll 
away  in  endless  confusion  from  this  part  of 
the  Cevennes,  a  desolate  and  Dantesque 
panorama  under  a  sullen  sky,  but  touched 
into  wondrous  beauty  by  tbe  magic  finger 
of  the  sun. 

It  would  be  about  the  same  hour  of  the 
day,  but  in  the  month  of  June,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  century  later,  that  the  writer  first  looked 
upon  the  scene  which  bad  thrilled  the  heart 
of  R.  L.  S.  tbat  September  day.     But  the 
Cevennes    are  changeless  in  their   aspect 
when  the  winter  snows  have  gone,  and,  be 
the  day    in  June  or 
September,  their  tree- 
less   heights    respond 
equally  to  the  moods 
of    the    sky,    so    that 
Stevenson's     fine  de- 
scription was  true  in 
every  detail  as  I  recall 
it :    "I     beheld    sud- 
denly a  fine  wild  land- 
scape   to    the   south. 
High   rocky  hills,  as 
blue      as      sapphire, 
closed   the  view,  and 
between      these     lay 
ridge       upon      rid^. 
heath erj-,  craggy,  the 
sun  glittering  on  veins 
of    rock,    the   under- 
wood   clambering   in 
the  hollows,  as  rude 
as  God  made  them  at 
the  first.     There  was  not  a  sign  of  man's 
hand  in  all  the  prospect ;  and  indeed  not  a 
trace  of  his  passage,  save  where  generation 
after  generation  had  walked  in  twisted  foot- 
paths, in  and  out  among  the  beeches,  and 
up  and  down  upon  the  channelled  slopes." 
A  by-road  striking  northward  through  a 
wood  of  pines  leads  to  the  Monastery,  which 
lies  hidden  in  a  great  hollow  of  the  hills. 
This   road    had    been   made  single-handed 
during   two   years    by   one   of    the  monks 
named  Father  Apollinaris,  and  as  Stevenson 
and  his  donkey  footed  it  downward  they 
encountered  the  worthy  friar  busy,  we  may 
suppose,  on  some  finishing  touches,  as  be 
was  even  then  "  fighting  with  a  barrowfot 
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of  turfs."  Recall-  : 
ing  hie  childhood 
studies  of  Marco 
Badeler's  "Her-  | 
mits,"  he  likens 
the  monkish  road- 
maker  to  one  of 
that  old  author's 
heroes:  "He  was 
robed  in  white  hke 
any  spectre,  and 
the  hood  falling 
bock,  in  the  in- 
stancy of  his  con- 
tention with  the 
harrow,  disclosed  a 
pate  as  bald  and 
yellow  as  a  skull. 
He     might     have 

been     buried    any  ^^^ 

time  these  thousand 
vears,  and   all    the 

lively  parts  of  him  resolved  into  earth  and 
brokeo  up  with  the  farmer's  harrow."  At 
a  loss  how  to  address  one  under  a  vow  of 
silence,  li.  L.  S.  dolfed  his  cap  "with  a 
far-away  superstitious  reverence,"  and  the 
monk  ciheerfully  opened  conversation.  On 
Stevenson's  telling  him  he  was  a  Scots- 
man, it  seemed  that  be  was  the  first  of  the 
race  the  friar  had  ever  set  eyes  upon,  and 
he  inspected  him  "  as  a  boy  might  look 
upon  a  lion  or  an  alligator."  Mistaking  the 
traveller  with  his  donkey  for  a  pedlar. 
Father  ApoUinaris  feared  that  he  would 
not  be  received  at  the  Monastery.  When  he 
beard  that  the  stranger  was  an  author,  he 
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was  more  hopeful  of  his  reception  ("  I 
fear  they  respect  persons  even  in  a  Trappist 
Monastery,"  says  E.  L.  S.),  and  determined 
to  go  with  him  himself ;  hut  as  they  arrived 
within  sight  of  the  Monastery  the  friar, 
"suddenly  raising  bis  arms,  napping  his 
fingers,  and  crying  out  twice,  '  I  must  not 
speak,  I  must  not  speak ! '  ran  away  in 
front  ot  me  and  disappeared  into  the 
Monastery  door."  AH  this  would  suggest 
that  there  are  circumstances  in  which  their 
vow  of  silence  sits  lightly  on  the  conscience 
of  the  brethren  of  La  Trappe, 

The  buildings  of  "Our  Lady  of  the  Snows" 
— to  use  the  English  form  of  the  name — 
are  quite  devoid  of  any  archi- 
tectural beauty.  They  are 
set  four-square  in  a  windy 
hollow,  and  the  hills  trend 
gently  upward  on  every  side 
richly  clad  with  trees,  for  the 
monks  have  re-forested  much 
of  the  surrounding  laud, 
which  is  the  property  of  the 
Fraternity.  The  south  side 
is  occupied  by  a  long  two- 
storeyed  building  which  con- 
tains the  main  entrance :  a 
plain,  white- washed,  barn-like 
structure :  and  buildings  of  a 
similar  type  adjoin  it  east 
and  west,  while  the  north 
side  of  the  quadrangle  is 
filled  by  the  more  preten- 
tious masonry  of  tbe  church, 
the  chapter-house,  and  other 
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religious  offices,  though  even  here  the  ea- 
aeDtial  note  of  the  architecture  is  auBterity, 
the  clock-tower  being  devoid  of  decoration 
and  purely  utilitarian. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Monastery  would 
appear  to  have  increased  since  Stevenson 
went  qua.king  to  its  sombre  door,  for  a 
white-bearded  "keeper"  whom  we  met 
outside  told  us  that  we  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  a  lodging  for  the  night ; 
indeed,  there  is  now  accommodation  in  a 
detached  building  near  the  saw-mill  for 
ladies  who  may  accompany  their  husbands 
on  a  visit  to  the  place.  The  Brother 
Porter  who,  on  our  ringing  the  gate-bell, 
put  his  shaggy  face  to  a  small  aperture  in 
the  door  and  asked  our  business,  leisurely 


responded  with  much  rattling  of  keys  to  our 
request  for  admission  by  opening  a  postern 
through  which  my  friend  and  I  entered 
with  our  bicycles.  The  porter,  being  a  lay 
brother,  was  dressed  in  a  brown  habit,  and 
wore  a  kind  of  skull-cap  of  similar  material, 
his  hair  and  beard  being  extremely  unkempt, 
and  his  face  of  a  colour  which  no  one  could 
havesaidwaseithercleanordirty.  Mumbling 
something  about  the  Guest- Father,  he  went 
into  a  door  on  the  right  of  the  gateway,  and 
presently  returned  with  a  young  and  bright- 
eyed  monk  who  wore  the  white  habit  of  the 
'Arappists  with  a  black  scapular  hanging 
loose  on  his  shoulders.  He  bowed  to  us  as 
ceremoniously  as  a  dancing-master,  and 
placed  himself  at  our  service.  Under  his 
guidance  we  were  permitted  to  see  every- 
thing of  interest  in  the  Monastery. 
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During  their  period  of  novitiate,  which 
lasts  for  three  years,  the  monks  have  still 
the  liberty  to  talk  with  strangers  or  with 
the  lay  brethren,  but  when  their  final  vows 
are  taken  they  are  supposed  to  be  inarticu- 
late except  in  performing  the  religious  offices 
of  each  day.    The  Guest- Father  would  in  two 
years  more  be  qualified  for  the  silent  life; 
meanwhile  he  exercised  bis  power  of  speech 
with  so  much  grace  that  one  felt  truly  sorry 
so  excellent  a  talker  should   contemplate 
with  cheerfulness  the  voluntary  and  useless 
atrophy  of  his  divine  gift.     Very  reverently 
he  led  us  into  the  church,  which  is  a  plain 
but  elegant  building  with  a  vaulted  roof,  the 
walls  being  whitewashed,  and  the  woodwork, 
of  which  there  is  not  too  much,  chastely 
carved.     A    number   of  good 
pictures  are  hung  on  the  wails, 
and  there  is  a  series  of  statues 
of  the  saints  on  brackets,  exe- 
cuted   with    some    taste,    and 
entirely   free    from   the  usual 
tawdry    colouring    of    similar 
objects    in    French    Catholic 
churches.    The   altar  also  is 
in    welcome   contrast   bo    the 
common  doll-show  of  the  or- 
dinary church,  and  although 
the  oft-repeated  references  to 
the   simplicity  of   the   whole, 
with     which     our     excellent 
friend  pointed  out  the  various 
features    of    the    place,    ap- 
proached almost  to  affectation, 
one  must  bear  ready  witness 
to   the  apparent  sincerity  of 
these    poor    monks    in    their 
efforts  towards  a  simpler  cir- 
cumstance   of  worship    than    the    Boman 
Catholic  Church  in  general  practises. 

The  chapter-house  is  in  keeping  with  the 
church  in  point  of  restraint  in  decoration, 
its  beautifully  panelled  walls  giving  the 
apartment  a  genial  touch  of  warm^  by 
contrast  with  the  cold  white  of  its  groined 
roof. 

The  librar}',  which  occupies  a  spacious 
room  on  the  upper  storey  of  the  north 
wing,  is  stocked  with  some  twenty  thousand 
volumes,  chiefly  in  Latin  and  French,  but 
including  an  excellent  collection  of  works 
in  Greek ;  religion  and  history  being 
naturally  the  chief  subjects  represented. 
When  we  remember  that  many  of  the 
monks  are  men  of  no  intellectual  gifts  and 
of  small  learning,  being  drawn  largely  from 
the  peasant  and  military  classes,  we  may 
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doubt  if  the  treasures  of 
the  library  are  in  great 
request.  The  libnirian,  at 
least,  must  be  a  man  of 
bookish  tastes,  since  the 
collection  is  arraaged  in 
perfect  order. 

The  refectory  is  a  large 
and  bare  chamber  occu- 
pying the  lower  storey  of 
the  east  wing.  A  long 
narrow  table  of  plain 
wood,  a  mere  board  laid 
on  trestles,  runs  around 
the  room,  and  on  this  are 
laid  the  simple  utensils  of 
the  meal.  The  monks  sit 
on  a  rude  bench,  and  tor 
the  greater  part  of  the 
year  they  take  but  one 
meal  in  twenty-four  hours, 
but  during  the  summer  months,  when  one 
might  suppose  the  needs  to  be  less,  they, 
by  special  indulgence,  go  so  far  towards 
temporising  with  the  flesh  as  to  eat  twice 

R.  L.  S.  was  moved  to  a  little  dis- 
quisition on  the  subject  of  over-eating 
when  he  contemplated  the  dietic  restraint 
of  the  Trappist  brethren.  "Their  meals 
are  scanty,  but  even  of  these  they  eat 
sparingly,"  he  writes,  "  and  though  each 
is  allowed  a  small  carafe  of  wine,  many 
refrain  from  this  indulgence.  Without 
doubt,  the  most  of  mankind  grossly  over- 
eat themselves  ;  our  meats  serve  not  only 
for  support,  but  as  a  hearty  and  natural 
diversion  from  the  labour  of  life.  Yet, 
though  excess  may  be  hurtful,  I  should 
have  thought  this  Trappist  regimen  defect- 
ive. And  I  am  astonished,  as  I  look  back, 
at  the  freshness  of  face  and  cheerfulness  of 
manner  of  all  whom  I  beheld.  A  happier 
or  a  healthier  company  I  should  scarce 
suppose  that  I  have  ever  seen.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  on  this  bleak  upland,  and 
with  the  incessant  occupation  of  the 
monks,  life  is  of  an  uncertain  tenure,  aud 
death  no  infrequent  visitor,  at  Our  Lady  of 
the  Snows,  This,  at  least,  was  what  was 
told  me.  But  if  they  die  easily,  they  must 
live  healthily  in  the  meantime,  for  they 
seemed  all  firm  in  flesh  and  high  in  colour; 
and  the  only  morbid  sign  that  I  could 
observe,  an  unusual  brilliancy  of  eye, 
was  one  that  served  rather  to  increase 
the  general  impression  of  vivacity  and 
strength." 


On  the  topmost  floor  of  the  east  wing 
we  were  shown  the  dormitory,  a  long  and, 
as  I  recall  it,  a  somewhat  low-roofed  room, 
divided  into  numerous  httle  cubicles,  each 
enclosed  on  three  sides  and  screened  from 
the  passage  by  a  curtain  of  red  cloth.  The 
couch  consisted  of  a  single  mattress  laid 
on  hoards,  and  the  scantiest  supply  of  bed- 
clothes. Each  of  these  little  compartments 
bore  in  painted  letters  the  monastic  name 
of  its  occupant,  and  here  every  night,  after 
the  toils  and  vigils  of  the  day,  the  brethren 
lay  themselves  down  in  their  ordinary 
habit  of  dress  at  e^ht  o'clock,  being  in 
this  respect  less  fanatical  than  other 
fraternities  of  the  same  order  who  sleep 
in  their  co£Bns  and  even  in  unduly  ready 
graves.  "  By  two  in  the  morning,"  says 
B.  L.  S.,  "  the  clapper  goes  upon  the  bell, 
and  so  on,  hour  by  hour,  and  sometimes 
quarter  by  quarter,  till  eight,  the  hour  of 
rest ;  so  infinitesimally  is  the  day  divided 
among  different  occupations.  The  man 
who  keeps  rabbits,  for  example,  hurries 
from  bis  hutches  to  the  chapel,  the 
chapter-room,  or  the  refectory,  all  day 
long ;  every  hour  he  has  an  office  to  sing, 
a  duty  to  perform ;  from  two,  when  he 
rises  in  the  dark,  till  eight,  when  he 
returns  to  receive  the  comfortable  gift  of 
sleep,  he  is  upon  his  feet  and  occupied 
with  manifold  and  changing  business.  I 
know  many  persons,  worth  several  thou- 
sands in  the  year,  who  are  not  bo  fortunate 
in  the  disposal  of  their  lives.  Into  how 
many  houses  would  not  the  note  of  the 
monastery  bell,  dividing  the  day  into 
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manageable  portions,  bring  peace  of  mind 
and  healthful  activity  of  oody.  We  epeak 
of  hardships,  but  the  true  hardshiip  is  to  be 
a  dull  fool,  and  permitted  to  mismanage 
hfe  in  our  own  dull  and  foolish  manner." 

In  that  part  of  the  building  where  we 
had  entered,  the  apartments  for  the  use  of 
visitors  and  retraitants  are  situated.  To 
the  right  of  the  gateway  on  the  ground 
level  are  the  kitchen  and  store-rooms,  and 
a  door  opening  at  the  foot  of  the  stair 
admits  one  into  a  small  and  barely  fur- 
nished room  where  supper  had  been  pre- 
pared for  us.  A  square  table  covered  with 
American  cloth,  and  with  chairs  set  about 
it  to  accommoilate  perhaps  eight  or  ten 
guests,  were  the  chief  items  of  furniture. 
There  were  a  few  prints  of  a  religious 
character  hung  upon  the  walla,  and  to  the 
right  of  the  fire-place  stood  a  little  book- 
case, containing,  however,  do  works  of 
interest.  The  meal  served  to  us  was  well 
cooked  and  savoury,  and  as  an  exceUent 
omelette  formed  its  piice  de  resistance,  with 
soup,  potato-salad,  walnuts,  figs,  and  cheese 
included,  it  needed  none  of  the  proFuse 
apologies  for  poverty  of  faxe  with  which  it 
was  set  before  us. 

We  were  afterwards  shown  our  bedroom 


on  the  floor  above,  a  fairly  commodiouB 
room  containing  two  iron  bedsteads,  with  a 
more  liberal  supply  of  bedclothes  than  we 
saw  in  the  dormitory  of  the  monks,  a  small 
table  and  two  chairs.  A  crucifix  stood  on 
the  mantelpiece,  and,  as  in  some  hotels,  a 
printed  sheet  of  regulations  was  fixed  on 
the  wall  near  the  door.  One  may  suppose 
it  to  have  been  a  copy  of  that  which 
Stevenson  noted,  for  it  wound  up  with 
an  admonition  to  occupy  one's  spare  time 
by  examining  one's  conscience,  confessing 
one's  sins,  and  making  good  resolutions. 
"  To  make  good  resolutions,  indeed !  " 
comments  B.  L.  8.  "  You  might  talk  as 
fruitfully  of  making  the  hair  grow  on 
your  head."  So  far  as  we  could  judge,  the 
south  wing  at  the  time  of  our  visit  sheltered 
no  other  strangers  than  ourselves  ;  nor  did 
it  appear  that  there  were  any  weary  secular 
souls  living  here  in  retreat.  At  the  time  of 
Stevenson's  sojouni  among  the  monks 
there  was  quite  a  little  company  in  the 
hospice ;  an  English  boarder,  a  parish 
priest,  and  an  old  soldier  being  some  of  the 
acquaintances  he  made  in  the  little  room 
where  be  had  supped.  But  there  is  a 
constant  and  increasing  number  of  visitors 
to  the  Monastery,  and  immediately  below 
our  bedroom  was  a  large  and  well-stocked 
apartment  which  gave  evidence  of  this. 
Here  we  found  a  varied  display  of  crucifixes 


and  roaaxies  to  suit  ail  purses,  samples  of 
the  different  liqueurs  distilled  by  the 
monks,  and  picture -postcards  in  abundance. 
The  Brother- Porter,  a  simple  boorish  fellow, 
in  vain  spread  his  bottles  in  the  sight  of 
two  who  were  not  patrons  of  the  stuff ;  but 
we  reduced  bis  stock  of  postcards  and  his 
rosaries.  He  took  the  money  like  a  post- 
office  girl  selling  stamps. 

When  we  took  our  places  in  the  little 
gallery  which  extends  across  the  west  side 
of  the  cfaapel  to  hear  the  monks  chanting 
the  last  service  of  the  day,  ContpliJie  and 
Sahie  BegtTta,  we  found  that  there  was  at 
least   another  visitor   in   the   person   of  a 
stout  and  blue-chinned  curi.     The  white- 
robed  monks  were  seated  in  their  chairs  in 
the  choir,  books  upon 
their   knees,   and   the 
organist,  in  an  elevated 
position  on  a  level  with 
the  gallery,  played  un- 
seen  by  us.    Paraffin 
lamps  gave  a  dim  un- 
certain   light     in    the 
building,  and  the  rich 
full     voices     of     the 
singers    resounded 
weiraly     through    the 
white  -  walled    cbapel, 
the  door  opening  now 
and  again  as  some  of 
the  lay  brothers  enter- 
ed and,  crossing  them- 
selves, bowed  wearily 
toward   the  altar   and 
moved  to  places  below 
the  gallery.     After  the 
elevation  of  the  Host, 
and  when  the  service  was  almost  finished, 
the  oi^anist  descended,  and  we  noticed  that 
in   making  bis  way  out  of  the  chapel  he 
hung  back  a  little  in  passing  the  choir- 
EKsreen,  that  he  might  not  meet  on  bis  way 
to  the  door  any  of  the  brethren  who  were 
now  slowly  leaving. 

Of  a  similar  service,  Stevenson  writes : 
"  There  were  none  of  those  circumstances 
which  strike  the  Protestant  as  childish  or 
as  tawdry  in  the  public  offices  of  Bome.  A 
stem  simplicity,  heightened  by  the  romance 
of  the  surroundings,  spoke  directly  to  the 
heart.  I  recall  the  white-washed  chapel, 
the  hooded  figures  in  the  choir,  the  lights 
alternately  occluded  and  revealed,  the 
strong    manly    singing,    the    silence    that 
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ensued,  the  sight  of  cowled  beads  bowed 
in  pnyer,  and  then  the  clear  trenchant 
beating  of  the  bell,  breaking  in  to  show 
that  :b6  last  office  was  over  and  the  hour 
of  sleep  bad  come  ;  and  when  I  remember, 
I  am  not  surprised  that  I  made  my  escape 
into  the  court  with  somewhat  whirling 
fancies,  and  stood  like  a  man  bewildered  in 
the  windy  starry  night."  The  effect  of  It 
all  on  the  sentimental  traveller  was  summed 
up  in  these  fervent  words  r  "  And  I  blessed 
God  that  I  was  free  to  wander,  free  to 
hope,  and  free  to  love." 

This,  indeed,  must  be  the  impression 
which  all  robust  and  unfettered  minds  will 
receive  by  a  visit  to  Our  Lady  of  the 
Sno%TS.    It  is  true  that  in  their  busy  saw- 


mill which  stands  to  the  west  of  the 
Monastery,  and  where  the  timber  from  the 
hills  is  turned  to  commercial  use  by  the 
monks  and  their  lay  assistants ;  in  their 
well-managed  farm  some  httle  distance 
westward ;  in  the  surrounding  fields ;  in 
their  many  workshops — in  these  they 
have  many  occupations,  and  of  a  manly 
character,  but  the  terrible  uselessness  of  it 
all  is  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  one 
coming  from  the  stress  and  struggle  of  the 
zestful  world.  Poor  men,  in  their  sullen 
way  they  may  believe  they  have  chosen 
the  better  part ;  but  simple  and  devout  as 
they  may  be,  they  are  the  real  cowards  of 
life,  the  shirkers  of  the  battle  we  are  meant 
to  fight. 
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ONDON  literajy  men 
hftve     a    habk     of 
taking  up  their  fcbode 
Bs  far  from  the  din 
of  "  streaming  Lon- 
don's central   roar  " 
as  the  pleasantness 
and  convenience  of 
subvirban     life    will 
permit.    It  was  with 
a  sigh  of  relief  that 
I     entered     Avenue 
Boad,  Highgate,  one  hot  Saturday  afternoon, 
after  being  cooped  up  for  some  little  time  in 
a  crowded  northern  suborban  train.    Any 
fatigue  or  discomfort  felt  in  climbing  to 
the  heights  of  Crouch  End  were  soon  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  comfort  and 
coolness  of  Mr.  Silas  Hocking's  pleasant 
study,  which  overlooks  a  fine  stretch  of 
garden. 

Mr.  Hocking  is  one  of  the  most  genial 
and  affable  of  men.  Wbat  strikes  one 
most  ot  all  in  settling  down  to  converse 
with  him  are  his  cheery  and  optimistic  views 
on  life.  Though  thoroughly  conversant 
with  all  the  shadow  and  gloom  of  things, 
Mr.  Hocking  refuses  to  take  a  pessimistic 
outlook  in  any  final  sense.  And  it  is  this 
spirit  of  buoyant  hopefulness  in  his  stories 
that  is  one  of  the  causes  of  his  success. 

Mr.  Hocking,  to  note  a  few  biogra- 
phical facts,  has  passed  fifty,  being  bom 
at  St.  Stephen's,  Cornwall,  in  1850.  He 
entered  the  Free  Methodist  ministry  in 
1870,  and  has  held  pastorates  at  Pontypool, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Southport,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  He 
resigned  his  last  regular  ministerial  charge 
in  1896  in  order  to  devote  himself  wholly 
to  hterary  work.  Mr.  Hocking,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  still  occasionally  occupies  the 
pulpit  of  various  Free  Churches,  and  his 
public  appearances  as  a  lecturer  are  fre- 
quent and  widely  appreciated.  As  far  back 
as  1878  his  first  book,  AUc  Green,  appeared 
in  book  form.  It  is  interesting  to  recall 
the    author's    own   words   anent    his   first 

"One  Saturday  afternoon  I  was  about 
to  go  out  on  a  round  of  pastoral  visits, 
when    the   rain   began    to  come  down    in 
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torrents,  and  I  had  to  stay  indoors. 
Casually,  just  for  my  own  amusemeni, 
I  started  to  write  down  some  experiences 
of  my  uncle.  I  found  them  really  in- 
teresting to  myself,  and  as  they  seemed 
to  develop  into  a  story,  I  went  ahead  oat 
of  the  sheer  pleasure  of  writii^g.  The 
result  was  my  first  work  of  fiction,  AUc 
Green. 

"  It  never  struck  me  that  what  I  had 
vnitten  would  be  published,  but  one  day 
while  talking  with  the  editor  of  a  local 
paper,  I  mentioned  the  story,  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  like  to  look  at  it.  He 
agreed,  and  offered  to  pubhsh  it,  if  I  would 
let  him  have  it  for  nothing.  This  I  did, 
and  thus  Ahc  Green  was  printed  serially 
in  Burnley.  Having  once  got  into  print, 
even  in  this  modest  way,  I  now  thought 
of  a  book.  Pasting  down  two  copies  of 
the  story  clipped  from  the  Burnley  paper, 
I  sent  these  to  two  London  publishers,  one 
ot  whom  immediately  accepted  it.  This 
firm,  Messrs.  Frederick  Wame  &  Co.,  have 
now  published  some  thirty  books  from  my 
pen." 

Since  1878  Mr.  Hocking's  books  have 
appeared  with  welcome  regularity  eaeh 
year,  and  often  several  first-rate  stories 
have  been  given  to  the  public  in  the  same 
year  either  in  serial  or  book  form.  At 
present  he  has  about  four  serials  running 
in  different  leading  journals,  and,  be  in- 
formed the  writer,  he  has  signed  contracts 
for  the  next  five  years,  so  that  there  is  no 
fear  of  his  popularity  becoming  diminished 
in  any  way.  We  may  add,  in  view  of  the 
absurd  tales  which  have  gone  the  round 
about  the  sale  of  Mr.  Hockmg's  books,  that 
the  writer  was  personally  informed  that  the 
sales  reach  the  great  figure  of  one  thousand 
copies  per  week,  and  this  demand  has  been 
the  same  for  many  years  back. 

My  first  question,  after  we  had  discussed 
some  preliminaries,  was  intended  to  gain 
information  as  to  the  formation  of  plots, 
methods  of  work,  etc.,  pursued  by  Mr- 
Hocking.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that 
in  story  as  in  other  writing  very  few 
authors  work  alike.  Some  paraphrase 
everyday  occurrences,  and  weave  into  a 
story  the  almost  identical  conversation  of 
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persons  with  ■whom 
they  come  into  con- 
tact. Others,  again, 
while  writing  a 
novel  live  for  the 
time  being  "up  in 
the  clouds,"  and 
ooty  descend  at  meal 
lime,  and  on  other 
equally  necessary 
occasions.  Perhaps 
poets  fall  under  the 
last  category  more 
so  than  other 
writers,  bat  in  any 


to  hear 
what  a  famouswriter 
bas  to  say  himself 
on  this  subject  of 
creative  'writing. 
Mr.  Hocking's  reply 
was  as  follows : — 

"  It  will  give  you 
some  idea,  of  mv 
methods  if  I  tell 
you  that  I  have 
written  a  atory  quite 
receatty  entitled  Tke 
Tempter's  Power, 
the  plot  of  which 
was  suggested  to 
me  last  summer  in 
Switzerland,  and  I 
have  laid  soma  of 
Che  scenes  in 
GrindelwaJd.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  few 

of  the  people  there  have  unconsciously  sat 
for  their  portraits  in  this  story.  My  own 
method  in  plots  is  first  to  think  out  a  broad 
outline  of  the  story.  Then,  in  the  second 
place,  I  have  generally  some  particular 
motive,  some  lesson  that  I  want  to  teach, 
so  that  I  have  to  fit  the  characters  to  the 
plot.  Then  I  find  that  circumstances  and 
characters  react  upon  each  other.  Char- 
acters are  shaped  by  circumstances  and 
circumstances  by  characters,  so  that  the 
broad  outline  with  which  one  starts  gets 
very  considerably  modified.  I  find  that  if 
I  start  to  write  with  a  certain  idea,  when 
the  characters  begin  to  live,  they  develop 
other  ideas,  so  that  often  the  idea  that 
I  had  in  my  mind  at  the  start  gets  very 
much  changed  before  the  end  is  retched. 

"  I  have  an  idea  that,  generally  speaking, 
stories  should  end  happily.     Life  is  such 


a  prosaic  business,  and  one  sees  so  much 
tragedy  in  the  actual  experience  of  men 
and  women,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  pile 
up  tn^edy  in  books  that  are  written  for 
entertainment.  I  suppose  most  novels  are 
written  for  entertainment  and  less  for  the 
instruction  of  the  public,  though  I  believe 
in  combining  the  two  things.  I  have  never 
believed  in  the  dictum  of  certain  self-con- 
stituted high-priests  of  literature,  that 
purpose  is  inimical  to  art,  and  that  if  you 
write  with  a  purpose  you  necessarily  destroy 
the  book  as  literature.  I  have  no  faith  in 
that  dictum,  and  have  never  heard  an 
intelligent  reason  given  for  it. 

"With  regard  to  happj'  endings,  of 
course,  sometimes  if  you  intend  to  end 
a  story  happily  you  discover  you  cannot 
do  it.  I  have  discovered  this  more 
than  once.  Your  characters  develop  a 
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personality  of  their  own.  They  are  nDt  mere 
puppets  that  you  marshal  on  to  you:  stage 
and  who  dance  to  your  piping.  They  insist 
on  going  their  own  way,  and  instead  of 
you  driving  them,  they  simply  lead  the 
author,  and  you  have  to  chronicle  what 
they  say  and  what  they  do.  So  that  by 
and  by  as  the  story  develops  it  is  impossible 
to  end  it  happily.  I  am  a  great  beUever, 
nevertheless,  in  having  a  pleasant  ending." 

The  problem  novel  has  become  some- 
what quiescent  of  late,  and  there  are  signs 
that  it  will  never  again  occupy  the  position 
it  reached  some  few  years  ago.  That  this 
is  a  healthy  sign  there  can  be  no  question, 
and  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  by  publishers 
and  competent  judges  that  there  is  a  great 
demand  just  now  for  pleasantly-written 
stories  with  a  decided  healthy  ring  about 
them.  People  have  become  sick  unto  death 
of  the  everlasting  sensational  "shocker" 
dealing  with  the  sex  question  or  with  some 
equally  morbid  theme.  Hence  it  is  that 
there  is  an  ever-increasing  field  for  story- 
writers  like  Mr.  Silas  Hocking.  His  readers 
feel  that  he  is  not  trifling  with  them,  not 
playing  upon  their  emotions  in  order  to 
get  up  a  phenomenal  circulation,  but  that 
here  is  a  writer  who  lives  up  to  what  he 
says,  and  whose  chief  aim  in  writing  is 
to  uplift  and  ennoble.  Continuing  our 
talk,  we  passed  on  to  the  subject  of 
**  purpose  "  in  story- writing. 

"Tell  me,"  I  said,  "what  your  opinion 
is  on  the  question  of  aim  in  stories.  For 
example,  have  you  any  definite  purpose 
that  you  stick  to  in  all  your  own  stories  ?  " 

"I  don't  believe  in  having  a  definite 
moral  lesson  to  enforce,"  was  the  ready 
response.  "  I  do  not  say  *  this  book  shall 
teach  patience,  another  virtue,  or  temper- 
ance, or  charity.'  I  don't  say  that.  My 
aim  rather  is  to  create  an  atmosphere  that 
the  reader  shall  be  conscious  of  without 
feeUng  that  he  is  being  preached  to,  so  that 
the  flavour  that  shall  be  left  in  the  mouth 
when  the  book  is  done  shall  be  morally 
stimulating.  I  do  not  hold  with  a  certain 
publisher,  whose  name  I  will  not  mention, 
who  gave  expression  a  little  while  ago  to 
the  remark  that  what  was  necessary  for 
writing  a  good  religious  story  was  to 
sprinkle  it  all  over  with  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture. This  is  perfectly  abhorrent.  A 
reUgious  story  should  not  be  a  tract  or 
sermon.  There  should  be  no  exhortation 
in  it.  But  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
story  should  be  so  charged  with  moral 
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force  that  the  reader  shall  be  influenced 
by  it  in  the  direction  of  what  is  pure  and 
helpful." 

Mr.  Hocking  informed  me  that  his 
method  of  working  was  to  be  at  his  desk 
by  9  in  the  morning  at  the  latest,  and  work 
until  1.30.  After  lunch,  the  afternoon  he 
usually  devotes  to  golf,  and  in  former  days 
he  played  a  good  deal  at  tennis.  Mr. 
Hocking  is  fond  of  recreation  of  all  kinds, 
and,  judging  from  his  lithe,  active  frame. 
this  exercise  has  been  most  beneficial.  In 
the  evening  he  does  his  reading.  He  is 
not  a  believer  in  the  midnight  oil,  but  can 
work  best  in  the  morning  when  he  is  fresh 
after  a  night's  rest  and  breakfast,  and  in 
this  way  he  can  settle  down  to  work  very 
quickly.  The  best  inspiration  for  work, 
he  thinks,  is  work  itself,  and  work  provides 
its  own  warmth  and  inspiration. 

"  I  am  not  a  great  reader  of  novels/'  he 
replied,  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  his 
views  on  the  state  of  the  novel  at  the 
present  day,  and  criticism  of  books  in 
general.  No  writer,  it  has  been  said,  owes 
less  to  the  reviewer  than  Mr.  Hocking. 
"  I  read  novels  that  most  people  speak  of 
as  being  considerably  above  the  avera^ge, 
and  we  have  some  writers  who  are  doiog 
excellent,  good  work.  I  think  Sir  Gilben 
Parker's  Bight  of  Way  was  a  very  abit 
novel,  and  A.  E.  W.  Mason's  The  Fc--' 
Feathers  was  a  very  good  piece  of  work. 

"I  have  discovered  again  and  again iQ 
relation  to  my  books  that  one  paper  a 
reviewing  them  will  do  it  seriously  aBQ 
regard  them  as  serious  pieces  of  work, 
others  treat  them  as  though  they  were 
sixpenny  *  shockers.'  I  have  no  reason  to 
complain,  for  on  the  whole  I  have  received 
justice,  perhaps  more  than  justice,  from 
reviewers,  and  from  the  general  public  i 
measure  of  generosity  that  anybody  should 
be  thankful  for.  For  twenty-five  years  I 
have  had  more  than  1000  copies  of  my 
books  sold  per  week,  and  this  figure  shows 
no  sign  of  diminishing.  Some  of  my  books 
I  do  regard  as  serious  attempts  at  more  or 
less  serious  moral  problems,  such  as  G(Xi  s 
Outcast,  The  Awakening  of  Anthofiy  ^^^^ 
One  in  Charity,  (It  may  be  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Hocking  considers  the  second  of  these 
his  best  book  among  his  later  works.) 

"What  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Hocking," 
I  asked,  "about  the  religious  element  ic 
novel  writing?  Should  writers  ignore  it 
or  can  the  novel  be  made  a  vehicle  fo' 
conveying  reHgious  lessons?" 
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"In  my  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Hocking, 
**  the  distinctly  theological  element  should 
be  left  out.  I  don't  think  that  doctrinal 
questions  as  a  general  rule  should  be  dis- 
cussed, or  questions  that  would  stir  up 
theological  strife  or  set  denomination 
against  denomination,  but  it  is  different 
Tvith  great  moral  or  ethical  questions. 
Moral  principles  are  of  the  greatest 
moment,  and  I  do  think  that  a  novel  should 
seek  to  inculcate  the  highest  virtue  and 
the  noblest  manhood  and  womanhood.  I 
am  bound  to  confess,  however,  that  some 
of  George  Macdonald's  books  in  which  are 
discussed  certain  broad  theological  ques- 
tions such  as  eternal  torment  have  had 
a  great  influence  upon  me.  But  in  the 
main  I  think  it  is  well  to  leave  out  of 
novels  discussions  of  dogma." 

Besides  being  recognised  as  one  of  our 
leading  noveUsts,   Mr.   Hocking  is  justly 
entitled  to  be  called,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,   a    distinguished    public    man.     He 
is    a   charming   after-dinner   speaker,   and 
his    name  is  associated    with     all     great 
Christian  and  social   improvement   move- 
ments, and  with  a  view  to  obtaining  his 
opinion   on   the   much-discussed    question 
at  the  present  time  of  England's  Beligious 
Condition,  I  asked  Mr.  Hocking  for  some 
of  his  impressions  and  views  on  this  all- 
important  subject. 

"  The  rehgious  state  of  the  country,"  he 
said,  "  is  at  a  lower  ebb  than  I  have  ever 
known  it  in  my  pubHc  experience,  and  I 
attribute  it  partly  to  the  struggle  through 
which  we  pa^ed  from  1899—1902.  The 
worst  passions  of  the  populace  were  aroused, 
and  for  nearly  three  years  the  public  were 
fed  on  horrors  in  ihe  newspapers.  The 
sentiments  of  himaanity  vanished  very 
largely  before  the  destruction  of  men.  It 
seems  impossible  for  a  country  to  pass 
through  such  a  struggle,  when  so  much 
passion  was  engendered,  when  feeling  ran 
so  high,  and  when  animosity  and  hatred 
were  so  keen  and  bitter,  without  the  nation 
suffering  morally. 

"  Thirty  years  ago,  when  I  commenced 
my  pubUc  ministry,  I  stood  for  three  things, 
namely.  Temperance,  Purity — social  and 
commercial  —  and  Peace.  I  cannot  say 
that  the  outlook  from  the  temperance  point 
of  view  is  very  hopeful  to-day.  We  spent 
more  in  drink  during  last  year  than  in  any 
other  year  of  the  nation's  history.  As  far 
as  social  and  commercial  purity  is  con- 
cerned I  am  afraid  the  outlook  is  not  very 


bright.  As  far  as  peace  is  concerned,  there 
is  less  of  the  spirit  of  peace  in  the  churches 
to-day  than  there  was  thirty  years  ago. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  also  that  a  danger  to 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  churches  is  this 
fierce  controversy  into  which  we  have  been 
plunged  over  the  Education  question.  The 
awakening  of  so  much  passionate  and 
bitter  feeling  must  have  a  bad  effect.  Un- 
fortunately, the  great  mass  of  the  people 
look  at  this  struggle  as  simply  one  between 
the  sects.  They  don't  see  the  issues  in- 
volved that  the  churches  profess  to  see, 
but  regard  it  as  another  squabble  among 
the  churches,  and  are  disgusted  with  the 
churches  in  consequence. 

"We  need  a  new  race  of  prophets  who 
shall  not  be  hampered  by  ecclesiasticism 
or  tongue-tied  by  diaconates,  or  who  shall 
have  to  trim  to  preserve  their  bread  and 
cheese.  Priestism  and  priestcraft  have 
been  the  bane  of  the  Church.  Prophets 
have  been  the  saviours  of  humanity.  What 
is  needed  to-day  is  a  race  of  prophets  who 
shall  declare  the  truth,  and  be  prepared, 
if  need  be,  to  die  for  it." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hocking  told  me  a 
few  particulars  about  his  experiences  as 
a  lecturer.  For  years  past  now  he  has 
visited  nearly  every  town  of  considerable 
size  in  the  country  in  this  capacity,  but 
has  now  to  decline  nine  out  of  every  ten 
applications,  as  he  is  averse  to  long  railway 
j  oumeys.  Some  may  remember  the  series  of 
articles  on  "  My  Experience  as  a  Lecturer," 
which  he  contributed  to  the  Temple  Maga- 
zine a  few  years  ago.  He  has  had  not  a 
few  odd  experiences,  it  would  appear.  His 
chairmen  have  been  in  some  cases  rather 
remarkable  personages  of  one  kind  or 
another.  One  chairman  took  forty  minutes 
in  introducing  the  subject  of  the  lecture. 
At  another  time  Mr.  Hocking  had  to  leave 
a  lecture  half  finished  owing  to  an  alarm 
of  fire.  But  he  considers  himself  lucky 
in  having  escaped  some  of  the  extraordinary 
experiences  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
lecturer. 

One  may  conjecture  what  Mr.  Silas 
Hocking's  future  career  will  be.  It  is  no 
secret  that  he  has  already  been  approached 
by  four  constituencies  to  stand  for  Parha- 
ment.  [Since  these  lines  were  v^itten, 
Mr.  Hocking  has  been  adopted  as  the 
Liberal  candidate  for  Mid-Bucks.]  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  ranks  of  Noncon- 
formity in  Parliament. — g.  a.  l. 
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BT  QEBTBUDE   BACON 


II.— The    English   Side 


ONE  of  the  quaint  old  fables 
of  the  Middle  Ages— a  fable 
accepted  as  solemn  truth  by 
many  credulous  generations — con- 
cerned a  certain  "  vegetable  lamb  " 
supposed  to  be  foimd  in  Tartary. 
This  extraordinary  anomaly,  old 
romancers  would  have  us  believe, 
was  discovered  upon  a  tree  that 
bore  fruit  and  seed-pods  which, 
when  they  ripened  and  burst  open, 
disclosed  veritable  living  fleecy 
lambs,  of  whose  wool  the  inhabit- 
ants wove  themselves  garments. 
This  was  the  story  as  related  by 
travellers  from  the  East,  and  it 
was  buttressed  up  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
who  should  assuredly  have  known 
better  than  to  affirm  that  he  him- 
self had  not  only  seen  hut  had 
actually  partaken  of  the  flesh  of 
these  botanical  animals. 

But  as  every  ancient  myth,  no 
matter  how  fantasiic,  may  always 
be  found,  if  only  we  take  the 
trouble  to  inquire,  to  have  some 
substratum  of  truth  upon  which  it 
is  built  up,  so  latter-day  research 
would  have  us  believe  that  the 
vegetable  lamb  is  none  other  than 


the  fleecy  bolts  of  the  Gottoa 
Plant,  and  we  have  hei-e  one  of 
the  earliest  records  of  the  use  of 
that  plant  which  now  bulks  so 
largely  in  the  scheme  of  our 
modern  civilisation. 

It  was  in  the  bumble  form  of 
candle-wicks  that  cotton  was  tirsi 
employed  in  England  in  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy: 
and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  sloir 
progress  of  our  consenative  isian<l, 
that  although  calico  and  manufiic- 
tured  cotton  were  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans  before  the 
Christian  era,  yet  their  use  in 
England  was  not  sufficient  lo 
promote  their  manufacture  here 
until  as  late  as  1641. 
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factured  goods,  they  pass   out  of 
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the  Exchange — where  the  buyers  and 
sellers  of  cotton  congregate  and  conduct 
their  bargains  with  a  sufficiency  of  noise 
and  animation.  Samples  of  cotton  are 
much  in  evidence,  rolled  in  brown  paper, 
and  open  at  the  ends ;  and  business 
is  done  in  "  spots "  and  "  futures,"  the 
former  having  reference  to  cotton  actually 
upan  the  spot  in  tangible  bales,  the  latter 
with  future  deliveries  dealing  perhaps  with 
forthcoming  crops,  which  at  the  moment 
are  scarcely  out  of  the  ground. 

Every  buyer  of  cotton  is  entitled  to  a 
sample  from  every  bale  he  buys.  Some- 
times a  bale  will  be  tested  by  boring  to  see 
if  it  is  equally  good  throughout,  an  auger 
like  a  corkscrew  being  inserted  to  bring  out 
a  sample  from  the  interior.  A  bale,  be 
it  said,  may  weigh,  roughly,  about  four 
hundredweight,  and  be  worth  perhaps  £11.' 
There  are  many  grades  of  cotton,  and  the 
experienced  cotton  broker  acquires  by  long 

'  Pregent  price  is  averaged  at  £1-1.  Present 
excited  state  of  American  apeciilation  has  caused 
cotton  to  be  2irf.  per  lb.  more  than  it  was  a  year 
ago.  speculation  alone  is  the  caUHe  of  Ihia,  as 
there  is  actuftUj-  more  cotton  tltis  year  than  last 


practice  a  knowledge  of  the  fibre 
which  is  intuitive.  His  quick  eye 
and  delicate  touch  make  no  error?, 
and  he  gauges  the  staple  of  the  hnt 
between  his  finger  and  thumb  with 
inevitable  accuracy.  Through  his 
busy  office  you  feel  the  pnlsings  of 
a  mighty  commerce ;  telephone 
bells  ringing,  messengers  bearing 
verbal  quotations  of  the  ever- 
fluctuating  state  of  the  market, 
telegrams  arriving,  and  cablegrams 
from  across  the  ocean,  despatched 
from  New  York  only  a  few  minates 
before.  The  keen-witted  flnanciers 
of  the  cotton  trade  lead  strenuous 
lives,  and  the  crowded  trains  which 
bear  the  eager  -  faced  crowd  of 
workers  every  morning  into  the 
great  cities  of  the  north  and  back 
in  the  evenings  to  their  homes, 
carry  many  of  the  acutcst  brains  to 
be  found  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
■  Upon  the  outskirts  of  Manches- 
ter stand  the  great  mills  whither 
the  cotton  bales  are  now  bound. 
EVom  a  purely  artistic  point  of 
view  their  appearance  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  but  viewed 
from  a  utilitarian  aspect,  Bnskin 
himself  must  have  admired   their 
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severe  and  workmanlike  eimplicity.  No 
money  is  waeted  in  unnecessary  omajnent 
or  architeoturai  vagary.  Square  and 
hideous  the  huge  blocks  tower  up  many 
storeys  above  the  small  shops  and  work- 
men's dwellings,  their  flat  sides  broken 
only  by  the  rows  of  great  windows,  un- 
relieved by  suspicion  of  blind  or  curtain, 
impressive  by  reason  of  their  very  bareness 
and  ugliness.  Viewed  from  a  distance  the 
long  blank  windows  give  an  almost  deserted 
and  lifeless  appearance,  but  approach  nearer 
and  you  will  find  the  whole  vast  building 
instinct  with  busy  life,  the  very  walls  vibrat- 
ing with  the  ceaseless  whirl  of  machinery, 
the  crowded  floors  echoing  to  the  tread  of 
hurrying  feet,  the  entire  structure  humming 
with  activity  as  a  vast  bee-hive  on  a  summer 
day. 

Entering  the  mill,  let  us  visit  its  labyrinths 
in  due  rotation,  even  as  the  cotton  bales  do 
aa  they  pass  through  in  process  of  manufac- 
ture. The  first  room  we  inspect  then 
contains  the  piece  of  machinery  known  as 
the  "Bale-breaker."  Cotton  as  it  reaches 
this  country  is  of  widely  varying  grades  and 
quality,  so  that  an  enormous  difference 
separates  the  very  best  and  the  very  worst 
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mples.  These  extremes  are  never  mixed 
together,  but  intermediate  samples  may 
approach  each  other  very  nearly,  so  much 
so  that  for  many  reasons  a  blending  together 
and  mixing  of  various  bales  is  advisable. 
The  bales  to  be  mixed  therefore — their  iron 
bands  opened,  and  the  covering  removed — 
stand  close  together,  and  the  workmen 
employed  pull  a  layer  of  cotton  from  each 
in  turn  and  spread  it  upon  the  revolving 
"  apron  "  or  lattice  "  that  feeds  the  machine. 
This  travelling  onwards  delivers  over  the 
cotton  to  four  pairs  of  coarsely  fluted  or 
spiked  rollers,  which,  receiving  the  shape- 
less masses  between  their  teeth,  roughly 
masticate  them,  so  to  speak,  and  drop  them 
down  in  small  fragments  properly  mixed 
and  ready  for  the  next  process. 

In  the  particular  mill  we  were  visiting 
the  bale -breaker  deposits  its  fragments 
through  a  hole  in  the  floor  to  the  room 
below,  and  there  they  He  piled,  a  huge, 
loose,  and  ever-growing  mountain  of  soft, 
fleecy  cotton  wool.  But  picking  up  masses 
of  this  in  our  hands  we  notice  that  this 
differs  from  the  cotton  wool  of  commerce 
in  that  it  is  much  more  matted  and  rough, 
and  scattered  among  it  are  dark  fragments 
of  leaf,  shell,  and  sand,  and  other  foreign 
matter  which  sully  its  whiteness  and  purity. 
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A  process  of  cleansing,  therefore,  is  the  next 
requirement,  and  this  is  performed  in  the 
first  place  by  the  machine  known  as  the 
"  Opener." 

The  opener,  to  the  untrained  eye  a  long 
framework  of  rollers  and  belts,  is  a  very 
powerful  machine,  the  most  powerful  of  alt 
used  in  cotton -spinning.  Its  name  is  given 
because  its  function  is  to  "  open  "  out  the 
cotton  so  that  the  matted  masses  are  pulled 
apart  and  the  impurities  estracted,  the 
heavier  particles  falling  out  by  reason  of 
their  own  weight.  The  rough  cotton 
fragments  are  fed  into  a  "  hopper  "  at  one 
end,  where  a  travelling  apron  hurries  them 
along  to  the  "  beaters  " — murderous  imple- 
ments fitted  with  steel  knives  or  spikes 
that  beat  down  the  cotton  and  open  it  at  a 
terrific  rate,  separating  it  into  very  small 
pieces  indeed,  and  dashing  it  against 
"  cleaning  bars,"  through  the  interstices  of 
which  the  loosened  impurities  make  their 
escape.  Powerful  fans,  meantime,  create  a 
great  current  of  air  which  further  blows 
away  the  dust  and  hurries  the  cotton  for- 
ward— the  fibres  plastered,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  surface  of  hollow  zinc  cylinders  known 
as  "cages."  This  process  is  repeated  a 
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second  time  with  variations,  and  then  the 
cotton  issues  from  between  heavy  compreB- 
sion  rollers  at  the  far  end  of  the  machine 
in  the  form  of  a  beautiful,  thin,  cootmnoas 
sheet  of  snowy  whiteness,  fleecy,  soft,  and 
homogeneous,  deHghtful  to  the  eye  and 
touch  alike.  This  sheet  of  cotton  wool  is 
now  simply  wound  off  upon  uniform  iron 
rollers,  each  roll  being  termed  a  "  lap,"  and 
weighing  roughly  50  lbs. 

Then  comes  the  great  operation  of "  card- 
ing," by  many  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant process  in  all  cotton- spinn  iog ;  for 
the  duties  of  the  carding  engine  are  four- 
fold, and  all  of  the  most  extreme  value. 
First,  it  must  perform  the  final  and  most 
dehcate  process  of  cleaning,  sorting  oot 
with  the  utmost  care  any  impurities  over- 
looked by  the  former  machines.  Then  it 
must  open  out  and  disentangle  the  clustere 
of  fibres,  leaving  them  in  such  a  condition 
that  they  may  be  easily  drawn  out  and 
reduced  to  order.  Thirdly,  it  must  extntct 
the  short,  broken,  or  unripe  fibres,  and 
reject  them  as  worthless ;  and  lastly,  it  most 
separate  the  heavy  sheet  or  "  lap  "  of  cotton 
into  practically  individual  fibres,  and  draw 
them  out  in  an  endless,  thin,  hght,  untwisted 
rope  knovm  as  the  "  sliver." 

It  is  very  pretty  and  fascinating  to  stand 
before  the  "carding  t      '       " 


which  Iq  long,  closely  -  packed 
rows  fill  up  the  floor  of  a  huge 
room  —  and  watch  the  sliver 
issuing  from  the  machine.  The 
workers  in  attendance  place  a 
great  "lap"  in  position  at  the 
back  of  the  engine,  and  then 
from  the  other  side  there  begins 
slowly  to  pour  forth  a  net  of 
sliver  fibres,  uniting  in  an  endless 
stream  forming  a  snow-white 
band  thick  as  a  rope,  but  so 
delicate  that  a  touch  will  break  it, 
as  light  and  fragile  as  gossamer, 
veritable  fairy  cords.  As  the 
sliver  issues  it  is  received  into 
tall,  narrow  tin  receptacles  known 
as  "cans,"  into  which  it  gently 
winds  itself  told  on  fold  until  the 
can  is  full  and  brimming  over, 
when  the  attendant  worker,  pro- 
bably a  mill-girl,  removes  it  and 
substitutes  another.  Each  can 
weighs  twelve  pounds ;  one  lap 
therefore  will  make  many  cans, 
one  yard  ot  the  lap  being  in  sub- 
stance more  than  a  hundred  times 
as  heavy  as  the  sliver  it  becomes. 
After  the  carding  comes  the 
"  Drawing,"  by  which  several 
slivers  are  doubled  together  and 
attenuated  to  the  dimensions  '  of 
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one  in  order  to  secure  greater  uniformity, 
and  the  crossed  or  entangled  fibres  are  re- 
duced  to  order,  and  then  the  cotton  is 
ready  for  a  series  of  machines  known  as 
the  Bobbin  and  Fly  Frames,  of  which  there 
are  usually  three  to  pass  through,  known 
as  the  "  Slubhing,"  "  Intermediate,"  and 
"  Eoving  Frames." 

A  wonderful  sight  are  these  frames  vritb 
their  thousands  of  wbtrUng  bobbins,  which, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  mill-girls,  draw  out  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  yards  of  "  roving "  (as  the 
cotton  thread  is  called)  into  narrower  and 
narrower  but  stronger  and  stronger  fila- 
ments. For  here  it  is  that  for  the  first 
time  is  introduced  that  factor  which  lies  at 
the  basis  ot  all  spinning,  and  without  which 
the  soft  white  bolls  would  hang  neglected 
and  useless  upon  the  cotton  plants,  and 
man  must  be  content  to  cover  himself  with 
hides  and  skins  as  did  his  savage  ancestors. 
We  refer  of  course  to  the  great  principle  of 
the  "  twist."  It  is  twist,  and  twist  alone, 
that  unites  the  fibre  together,  and  makes  of 
the  delicate  fragile  filaments  a  thread  strong 
enough  to  deal  with ;  and  thus  it  comes 
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about  that  the  origin  of  all  spinDing — be  it 
of  wool  or  linen  or  cotton  or  fibre  of  any 
kind — dates  from  the  day  wben  the  primitive 
man  first  discovered  that  by  the  simple 
twisting  together  of  short  and  feeble  strands 
he  could  build  himself  up  a  rope  that  would 
stand  a  strain. 

Spinning  is  so  old  an  art  that  its  origin 
is  hopelessly  lost  in  the  mists  of  time, 
tbongh  it  is  characteristic  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  it  has  ever  been  held 
that  several  ancient  nations,  including  the 
Greeks  and  Egyptians,  have  declared  it  to 
have  been  taught  to  mankind  by  the  gods 
themselves.  Be  that  as  it  niay,  it  is  not 
very  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  first 
principle  of  the  twist  suggested  itself.  We 
all  know  how  easy  it  is  to  separate  a  few 
fibres  from  a  naass  of  cotton  wool  between 
the  finger  and  thumb,  and  then  by  twisting 
them  together,  and  at  the  same  time  draw- 
ing them  outwards,  produce  a  tolerable 
approximation  of  a  continuous  thread, 
Many  of  us  also  will  have  childish  recollec- 
tions of  the  delightful  occupation  of  making 
hay-bands  under  the  haystack  by  means  of 
a  twisting  stick.  It  has  been  si 
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that  perhaps  the  first  of  all 
spinners  was  a  shepherd  boy, 
whiling  away  his  time  ^th  a 
bunch  of  fibre  and  a  twisting  twig, 
and  drawing  out  by  its  means  a 
continuous  thread;  and  in  this 
revolving  stick  or  thread  we  have 
the  foundation  of  the  spinner's 
fundamental  tool  —  his  spindle. 
Similarly  the  early  spinner  may  be 
readily  conceived  as  carrying  his 
raw  fibre  about  with  him,  wrapped 
(or  greater  convenience  around  a 
piece  of  wood,  and  held  out  of  the 
way  of  his  hands  under  his  left 
arm  ;  and  here  we  have  our  earliest 
example  of  the  "distaff." 

Distaff  and  spindle  are  said  first 
to  have  come  to  England  in  the 
reign  of  the  seventh  Henry,  and  it 
was  not  so  very  long  after  that 
inventive  genius  thought  of  light- 
ening the  labour  entailed  by  means 
of  mechanical  appliance,  and  hence 
arose  the  spinning-wheel,  once  so 
familiar  an  adjunct  of  domestic 
life.  Later  generations  brought 
sundry  improvements  to  the  wheel, 
but  even  then  it  was  but  a  slow 
and  laborious  process,  so  that  the 
kindred  industry  of  weaving  quickly 
outstripped  it,  and  the  Lancashire 
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weaver  would  tramp  many  miles 
to  the  different  homestead  of 
busy  bouaewiveB  in  the  vain  en- 
deavoar,  in  spite  of  all  their  labour, 
to  collect  enough  tveft  for  his 
looms. 

Then  arose  James  Hargreavea 
with  hia  "  Spinning  Jenny,"capable 
of  spinning  many  threads  simulta- 
neously ;  and  after  him  Arkwright 
— a  barber  by  trade  with  a  turn 
for  mechanics — with  his  water- 
frame  or  "horse";  and  it  only 
remained  for  a  yet  greater  man, 
Samuel  Crompton,  to  combine  the 
essential  features  of  Hai^reaves' 
"  Jenny  "  and  Arkwright's  "  horse  " 
into  the  hybrid  "  mule,"  which, 
with  modern  improvements,  is  the 
famous  machine — one  of  the  great- 
est trinmpba  of  mechanism  ever 
produced— in  use  at  the  present 
day. 

We  see  the  "  mules "  on  the 
next  floor  of  the  factory  we  visit — 
a  huge  well-lit  room,  where  the 
atmosphere  is  always  kept  at  a 
particular  heat  to  facilitate  the 
work,  and  the  lightly-clad  workers 
wear  no   shoes   or  stockings,  but 


pad  softly  about  in  bare  feet  on  the 
shining  floor.  To  attempt  to  describe  in 
any  adequate  way  the  mechanism  of  the 
mule  would  land  us  in  a  sea  of  technic- 
aUties  very  unfitted  to  the  present  brief 
sketch.  We  would  ask  the  reader  then 
only  to  picture  to  himself  an  immense 
open  frame  of  perhaps  120  feet  in  length,  9 
or  10  feet  wide,  and  containing  over  1300 
spindles,  each  spinning  and  winding  64 
inches  of  thread  in  about  15  seconds.  With 
rhythmic  regularity  a  portion  of  the  mule 
known  as  the  "  carriage "  advances  auto- 
matically across  the  floor  a  short  distance, 
drawing  out  with  it  its  thousands  of  twist- 
ing filaments,  and  then  automatically  it 
recedes  again,  the  spindles  winding  the 
new-spun  yarn  on  the  cops  at  the  rate  of 
about  11,000  revolutions  a  minute.  And  all 
the  while  the  spinner  and  his  couple  of  lad 
attendants,  who  alone  are  sufficient  to  look 
after  the  whole  vast  machine,  pad  noise- 
lessly up  and  down  the  length  of  the  frames, 
replacing  the  bobbins,  removing  the  "  cops  " 
or  wound  masses  of  cotton  from  the  spindles, 
and  mending  with  one  touch,  with  the  most 
consummate  adroitness,  the  broken  threads. 
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a    week,  and    which    drive  with 
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''  Day  unto  Day  Uttereth  Speech '' 


THE  Yoices  of  Nature  liaye  had  unwonted 
monotony,  she  has  favoured  the  minor 
key,  and  repeated  frequently  the  s^me 
note;  we  have  had  during  the  last  two  years 
faint  reminders  of  her  exquisite  variety  and 
charm ;    the    glow  and   flush    and    changing 
beauty  of  our  English  months  have  seemed 
lost ;  the  summer  mornings  have  dawned,  and 
but  rarely  thrown  their  golden  light  across  the 
dewy  distances;    the  autumn   evenings  have 
veiled  their  splendours^   and  as  often  as  not 
fallen  in  gloom  under  heavy  rains ;  yet  all  this 
while  Nature  has  been  sirding  the  earth  with 
her  undyine  symbols  of  ^race  and  goodness. 
On  one  of  'uese  dull  mommgs  we  open  a  book 
that   lies  on    our   table    and   bears  the  title 
Day  unto  Day  uttereth  Speech  ^ — it  is  a  book  for 
all  years  and  seasons — a  dainty  little  volume, 
beautifully  printed,  and  across  the  top  of  each 
page,  in  red,  runs  an  illustration  from  Nature  in 
words  taken  from  the  Bible,  and  below  is  the 
harmonious  parallel  from  some  English  poet. 
We  fflance  along  the  red  lines  first ;  and  what 
do  mey  say  to  us?     How  simple  they  are, 
how   grand,    how  true  of  man*s  experience, 
with  what  beauty  and  dignity  they  clothe  the 
humblest  life,  how  they  link  the  least  and  most 
familiar  things  with  the  greatest,  even  with  the 
ineffable.     They  are  old,  old  words — the  words 
of  poets,  prophets,  historians,  teachers  of  ages 
past— phrases  from  the  Book  of  Books  of  me 
common  people  for   many    generations;    and 
what  trutns  they  declare,  what  parables  they 
carry!    Many  of  them  have  been  current  for 
two  thousand  years  and  more.     No,   Nature 
does  not  change;    it  is  the  earth  which  we 
know  that  they  describe ;  it  is  the  experience 
of  all  the  ages,  and  of  ours,  to  which  they 
appeal    It  matters  not  whether  the  sun  shines 
or  the  clouds  gather,  **Day  unto  day  uttereth 
speech,*'  the  speech  immortal,  such  as  Homer 
suggests  in  his  great  line,  where  he  speaks  of 
the  languages  of  mortals  as  many,   and  the 
Bpeech  of  the  immortals  as  one.    Mr.  Gladstone 
writes  to  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  of  one  of 
the  Queen's  visits  to  Scotland,  in  the  time  of 
her  sorrowful  bereavement,  and  of  the  refresh- 
ment of  **  contact  with  Nature's  own  very  un- 
disgmsed  noble  self  in  such  forms  of  mountain, 
wood,  breeze,  and  water !    These  are  continual 
preachers,  and  so  mild  that  they  can  bring  no 
weariness.      They    come    straight    from    their 
Maker's  hand,  and  how  faithfufly  they  speak  of 
Him  in  their  strength,  their  majesty,  and  their 
calm."     Thus  in  all  countries  and  all  times, 
the  fluctuating  elements  are  grouped  round  a 

pay  unto  Day  uttereth  Speech:  a  Year  Book 
0/  the  Bible  and  Nature,  compiled  by  M.  Cordelia 
^igh.  With  an  Introductory  Note  by  the  Bishop 
of  Stepney.    Eyre  &  Spottiawoode. 


symbolism  which  has  foundations  in  perma- 
nence. 

We  still  treasture  Campbell*  s  poem  on  the 
Bainbow : — 

*'As  fresh  in  yon  horizon  dark, 
As  young  thy  beauties  seem, 
As  when  the  eagle  from  the  Ark 
First  sported  in  thy  beam. 

For,  faithful  to  its  sacred  page, 
Heaven  still  rebuilds  thy  span, 

Nor  lets  the  type  grow  pale  with  age, 
That  first  spoke  peace  to  man." 

There  is  many  another  type  that  remaio  s  as 
fresh.  Three-fourths  of  a  century  ago,  in  that 
same  poem,  Campbell  wrote : — 

"When  Science  from  Creation's  face 
Enchantment's  veil  withdraws, 
What  lovely  visions  yield  their  place 
To  cold  material  laws !  " 

Darwin's  account  of  the  efiect  on  himself  of 
years  ^iven  to  scientific  research  is  wamine  of 
the  blmdness  and  limitation  that  may  follow 
any  exclusive  pursuit,  but  his  individual  ex- 
perience is  balanced  by  that  olf  other  minds, 
who  have  found  in  science  not  a  destroyer  but 
a  revealer.  It  was  a  saying  at  one  time  often 
repeated,  "An  uudevout  astronomer  is  mad,*' 
yet  the  first  telescopes  saw  but  the  fringe  of 
that  ordered  Vast  in  which  the  world  is  now 
known  to  move. 

Science  is  seen  to  be  the  subject  of  Nature, 
her  interpreter  compelled  to  speak  still  in  the 
lang^ge  that  exalts  imagination,  and  attuned 
in  its  own  sphere  to  celestial  harmonies.  The 
law  as  revealed  is  often  itself  a  ''lovely  vision  "  ; 
it  moves  at  other  times  with  a  sublime  grandeur 
that  lifts  the  mind,  mysteries  gather  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left  as  we  gaze,  and  the  soul  is  borne 
aloft  on  new  wings  that  bring  the  infinite  nearer. 
It  may  be  the  method  of  the  Sovereign  Buler 
that  we  watch ;  it  may  be  His  very  hand  that 
points  the  way. 

Of  the  three  himdred  and  sixty-five  passages 
quoted  from  English  poets  in  illustration  of  the 
texts  chosen  as  mottoes,  a  skilful  selection, 
some  few  are  quite  new,  and  the  most  were 
written  after  Campbell.  They  make  an  in- 
teresting study,  or,  taken  separately,  supply  a 
strain  of  refreshing  thought  for  successive  days. 
The  rich  imagery  of  Tennyson  and  our  later 
men  has  sufl^ered  no  change  from  the  unveilines 
of  science;  no  single  1^  of  the  vast  fields 
where  poetry  was  wont  to  walk  has  shrivelled. 
But  as  to  a  blind  man  still  belongs  the  most 
glorious  description  of  light  (Paradise  Lost, 
Book  111.),  so  many  of  the  phrases  of  the  Bible 
remain  as  the  most  magninoent  expression  of 
natural  phenomena. — w.  s. 
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"TTTELL,  it  comes  to  this.     There  was 

yy  no  other  way— leastways  after 
that  promise.  What's  the  use  o' 
foohn'?" 

Saul  Borden  jerked  out  this  sentence 
with  the  raised  impatient  voice  of  a  man 
determined  to  bring  a  vexations  argument 
to  a  conclusion.  But  he  was  alone  on  the 
boulder- strewn  beach.  His  pertinacious 
opponent  was  no  other  than  himself. 

"  It's  got  to  be  gone  through  wi',"  he 
muttered,  wiping  his  forehead  as  if  griev- 
ously overheated.  "  A  promise  is  a  prom- 
ise.    There's  no  gettin'  behind  that." 

In  his  little  world — a  lonely  fishing- 
village  on  the  storm-beaten  Atlantic  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia — Saul  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  for  wit  and  wisdom. 

Many  a  time  he  had  pointed  his  sarcasms 
at  "them  as  didn't  know  their  own  minds." 
But  now,  as  he  realised  with  shame,  the 
laugh  might  have  been  turned  against  him. 
He  had  come  to  a  crisis  in  his  life,  and  was 
hopelessly  uncertain  what  to  do.  Slowly 
reviewing  his  past  history,  he  could  recall 
no  other  period  when  he  had  felt  so  little 
master  of  the  situation. 

The  usual  expression  of  his  weather- 
beaten  old  face  betrayed  his  conviction  that 
he  was  favoured  above  the  ordinary  lot  of 
man.  A  self-satisfied  twinkle  hovered  in 
his  keen  grey-blue  eyes,  and  his  mouth  was 
habitually  pursed  up  as  if  he  had  said  the 
last  word  on  every  subject  worth  discussion. 


He  knew  that  his  neighbours  looked  up  to 
him.  and  thought  that  they  had  reason  for 
so  doing. 

He  classified  his  intellectual  endowments 
modestly  as  "gifts,"  but  openly  claimed 
credit  for  the  fact  that  all  he  owned  had 
been  earned  by  his  own  exertions.  And 
according  to  the  standard  of  Harriet's  Bar. 
he  was  a  man  of  wealth.  He  had  two  cr 
three  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank,  and  he 
possessed  a  snug  cottage,  and  a  schooner, 
named  the  Alice  B.,  but  known  in  the 
village  as  "  Saul's  wooden  wife." 

The  nickname  had  originated  in  Saul's 
solitary  state,  his  gibes  at  womankind,  and 
the  suggestion  of  some  daring  wag  that  he 
was  a  bachelor  because  no  one  but  a 
wooden  wife  would  have  him.  But  ii 
gained  appropriateness  from  Saul's  afTection 
for  his  IxMtt.  He  was  never  tired  of  sing- 
ing her  praises  and  pointing  out  her  graces, 
and,  when  he  was  ashore,  she  was  always 
moored  in  full  view  from  bis  cottage. 

"  Is  there  any  road  out  from  a  promise  ? 
Tell  me  that,  old  girl,"  he  muttered,  apos- 
trophising the  schooner.  "Blessed  if  I 
know  what  I'd  ought  to  do !  " 

"  What's  the  trouble,  Saul  ?  "  asked  a 
voice  at  his  elbow. 

Saul  had  not  beard  the  rattle  of  wheels 
on  the  rocky  road,  which  wound  round  the 
bead  of  the  little  harbour.  He  turned  with  a 
start,  upsetting  a  stream  of  white  lead  over 
the  old  dory  which  he  was  "  fixin'  " ;  but  he 
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instantly  tried  to  cover  his  unaocoantable 
confusion.  He  met  the  fun-loving  eyes  of 
his  boyish-looking  pastor  with  a  feeble 
pretence  of  unconcern.  "  Why,  sir,,  it's  a 
case  o'  talk  o'  an  angel.  I  was  just  thinkin' 
o'  sailin'  up  to  see  you." 

''I'm  glad  I  have  saved  you  a  useless 
journey  then.  What  can  I  do  for  you,  Saul  ? 
Or  what  are  you  thinking  of  doing  for  us  ?  " 

The  old  man  made  an  impatient  gesture. 
'*  It's  not  church  business  this  time.  Will 
you  come  inside,  sir?  " 

"  Can't  we  talk  as  well  here?  "  said  the  lad. 

He  sat  on  a  great  boulder,  but  Saul  stood 
before  hina,  a  quaint,  thick-set  figure,  with 
his  back  towards  the  sea.  He  fumbled 
with  his  paint-brush,  cleared  his  throat, 
made  extraordinary  grimaces,  and  at  last 
spoke.  "  Shall  you  be  home  Thursday, 
sir  ?  " 

"Yes;  all  day,  I  believe." 

"Well,  if  convenient,  I'd  like  you  to 
marry  me,  sir." 

"  Oh  come,  Saul.     You're  joking." 

"That  I'm  not,  sir.  It's  no  case  for 
jokin',  an'  I  s'pose  there's  no  law  agin  me 
marryin'  more'n  another?  " 

"  No,  no.  Foi^ve  me,  Saul,  but  you  see 
I  wasn't  prepared " 

A  gleam  of  the  old  self-satisfaction 
crossed  Saul's  face.  "  We  didn't  mean  folk 
should  be  prepared.  Me  an'  Mary,  we 
thought  it  wasn't  no  one's  business  but 
our  own." 

"  Mary  1     Which  Mary,  Saul  ?  " 

"  S'pose  every  one  '11  have  to  know  soon," 
muttered  Saul  ungraciously ;  "  but,  sir,  for 
pity's  sake  keep  it  quiet  till  all's  over." 

"  Certainly.    Who  is  the  fortunate  lady?  " 

Saul  had  a  sorry,  shame-faced  air. 
"  Well,  if  you  must  know,  it's  Mary 
Newton,"  he  answered  gruffly. 

"Mary  Newton !  " 

The  name  conjured  up  the  vision  of  a 
woman,  young  and  slender,  vTith  wonderful 
dark  eyes,  and  a  face  which  would  have 
been  remarkable  anywhere  for  its  beauty, 
its  vivacity,  and  its  strange  suggestion  of 
conquered  pain;  it  conjured  up  too  the 
recollection  of  a  tragedy,  commonplace, 
on  that  coast,  in  its  very  sadness.  A 
winter  storm  at  sea — a  disabled  fishing- 
boat — ^a  crew  rescued  too  late  to  save  at 
least  one  fine  young  fellow  from  death,  and 
one  young  wife  from  widowhood. 

"Mary  Newton."  Frank  Garland  re- 
peated the  name  almost  reverently. 

"  Yes,"  said  Saul  curtly,  pursing  up  his 
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lips  more  tightly  than  before.  Garland's 
unspoken  disapproval  served  the  old  man 
as  well  as  open  opposition,  and  he  was  his 
defiant  masterful  self  again.  **  Yes,  Mary 
an'  me  is  to  be  married  this  week." 

Garland  had  always  liked  Saul.  Now 
he  had  a  sudden  feeling  of  repulsion. 
The  short  figure  in  its  loose  clumsy 
garb,  the  sharp  cold  eyes,  square  jaws, 
even  the  thin  locks  of  silvery  hair  falling 
from  beneath  the  battered  felt  hat,  met  vnth 
Frank's  hostile  criticism.  How  could  he 
dream  of  marrying  such  a  woman  as  Mary  ? 
How  dare  Mary,  with  her  three  riotous 
boys,  marry  him  ?  Then  Garland  set  him- 
self at  this  eleventh  hour  to  prevent  the 
match.  He  tried  to  speak  kindly,  he 
flattered  himself  that .  he  was  speaking 
diplomatically,  and  he  made  the  most  and 
the  worst  of  those  boys. 

"  I  ain't  goin'  to  marry  the  boys,"  per- 
sisted Saul,  "an'  I've  told  their  mother, 
fair  an'  square,  that  I  mean  to  see  they 
mind  her." 

"  You'll  find  it  harder  than  you  think." 

Saul  sighed,  as  he  cast  a  glance  of 
martyr-like  resignation  towards  his  peaceful 
cottage ;  but  when  his  eyes  wandered  to  the 
Alice,  gently  rising  and  falling  with  the 
wash  of  the  tide,  his  face  brightened. 
Whatever  happened,  with  his  boat  he 
would  never  be  homeless. 

Garland  fancied  that  he  was  wavering. 
He  dared  not  urge  his  true  reason,  "  Give 
up  the  wedding  for  Mary's  sake,"  but  he 
depicted  in  the  most  dismal  colours  all  the 
changes  that  it  would  involve. 

"If  there  weren't  goin'  to  be  changes, 
where'd  be  the  sense  o'  marryin'?"  said 
Saul  obstinately.  "  I've  thought  of  all,  but 
I'm  goin'  through  wi'  it,  an'  if  you  won't 
marry  us,  Mr.  Garland,  there's  them  as 
will." 

"  If  it  must  be,  of  course  I'll  marry  you," 
cried  Garland.  Then  he  cast  diplomacy  to 
the  winds,  and  plied  the  old  man  with 
questions  direct  and  to  the  point.  Why 
was  he  doing  this  thing  ? 

With  his  paint-brush,  Saul  slowly 
described  a  circle  on  the  dory,  then  drew 
himself  up  and  looked  the  clergyman  in  the 
face.  "  If  I  was  to  tell  you  I  was  lonesome, 
couldn't  you  believe  it,  Mr.  Garland  ?  " 

"  But  you  have  always  been  so  independ- 
ent of  other  people,  Saul." 

"  Well,  a  man  changes  wi'  years.  I'm 
not  so  young  as  I  once  was,  and  may- 
be  "  he  made  a  long  pause — "  maybe 
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now  the  grasshopper  begins  to  be  a  burden 
there  ain't  no  harm  in  fixin'  things  so  as 
to  have  some  one  to  do  a  hand's  turn  for 
me  now  and  then." 

"  Mr.  Borden,  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
a  man  who  marries  merely  to  obtain  a 
cook  or  a  housekeeper." 

"  Sympathies  change  same  as  everythin' 
else,"  said  Saul  thoughtfully.  "  You'll  look 
at  many  things  different  when  you  comes 
to  my  age.  No  offence,  sir,  it's  natur ;  an* 
grey  heads  won't  grow  on  green  shoulders. 
We'd  counted  on  you's  tying  us  the  knot, 
but  if  you  don't  want  to " 

**  Oh,  of  course,  if  you  both  wish  it. 
But " 

"Say  no  more,  sir,"  said  Saul  with 
dignity.  "  Some  folk  say  as  marriages  is 
made  in  heaven ;  leastways  this  one  is  like 
as  if  it's  got  to  be.  I  tell  you  I've  said  to 
myself  all  you  can  say  agin  it.  I  never 
looked  to  see  myself  a  married  man— any- 
way not  since  long  before  you  was  born — 
but  what  must  be  has  to  be.  One  thing 
leads  to  another,  and  like  as  not,  when  you 
think  you's  doin'  the  steerin',  you's  really 
actin'  as  foolish  an'  helpless  as  a  lobster  in 
a  trap." 

After  this  outburst,  Saul  again  occupied 
himself  with  the  decoration  of  the  old  dory. 
Garland  watched  him  in  puzzled  silence. 
Presently  the  old  man  spoke  again.  "  As 
the  Bible  says,  when  a  man's  passed  his 
word,  there's  no  place  for  repentance.  Mind 
you  never  make  a  promise,  sir,  as  you  can't 
see  to  the  end  of." 

By  this  time  Garland  began  to  have 
doubts  of  Mary  Newton.  "  Surely,"  he 
said,  "  in  such  a  matter  no  one  would  wish 
you  to  keep  your  word  against  your  will. 
Tell  Mrs.  Newton  all,  and  she  will  release 

you." 

"  'Tain't  her  as  could  do  the  releasin',  sir. 
Besides,  who  told  you  I  wanted  releasin'  ?  " 
he  added  with  a  sharp  look.  "  Three-score 
years  is  a  bvirden  to  the  best  of  us,  an' 
Mary  is  a  kind,  handy  critter.  Oh,  I  might 
do  worse  for  myself  than  by  marryin' 
Mary." 

In  this  mood  Saul  was  intolerable,  and 
Garland  tried  to  cut  short  the  interview. 
But  the  old  man  seized  his  buttonhole. 
"  One  word  more,  sir." 

Garland  waited,  but  for  some  seconds 
Saul's  mouth  only  opened  and  closed 
irresolutely.  At  last  he  jerked  out,  "  Don't 
you  go  to  think,  Mr.  Garland,  that  I  blame 
Mary  for  settin'  her  cap  at  me,  as  the  sayin' 
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is.  Mary  ain't  that  sort.  No,  she  didn't 
jump  at  me,  not  the  first  time  I  arst  her, 
nor  yet  the  second.  It  just  had  to  be,  that's 
all." 

"Well,  Saul,  I'll  be  ready  for  you  on 
Thursday,"  said  Garland,  mystified  and 
silenced,  but  still  unconvinced  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  match. 

This  interview  over,  Saul  returned  to  his 
work  with  a  calmer  mind,  but  a  second  time 
he  was  startled  by  a  touch  on  his  arm. 

"Mary,  where  did  you  spring  from, 
my — dear?" 

Mary,  flushed  at  the  unwonted  term  of 
affection. 

"  Mr.  Garland  has  just  been  along,"  con- 
tinued Saul,  "an'  he'll  be  ready  for  us 
Thursday  afternoon." 

"Oh,  I  did  hope  you  had  not  spoken. 
I've  been  thinking  it  will  never  do,  Mr. 
Borden.  Let  us  leave  well  alone,  and  be 
friends,  as  we  have  always  been." 

"  Why  won't  it  do,  Mary  ?  "  Saul  put 
his  hands  on  his  hips,  planted  his  feet 
firmly  amongst  the  pebbles,  and  stared 
suspiciously  into  Mary's  lovely  face.  "I'll 
have  no  one  interfering  between  us," 
he  continued,  nodding  his  head  fiercely, 
"  not  the  parson,  no,  nor  the  king  himself. 
If  you  don't  want  to  marry  me,  say  sc- 
plain,  but  I  think  I'd  have  a  right  to  ietl 
kind  o'  hurt,  after  all  that's  come  sl' 
gone." 

"  I  would  not  hurt  you  for  the  world,' 
angered  Mary  impulsively,  "  but  me  and 
my  boys  would  be  a  burden  to  you.  If  it 
was  me  alone;  but  think — how  will  vou 
ever  bear  it  ?  Not  but  what  the  boj's  are 
good  boys,  if  they  are  a  bit  noisy.  It's 
only  natural,  Saul,"  she  protested,  in  dis- 
tress between  her  desire  to  do  justice  to  her 
sons,  and  to  prevent  Saul's  making  a 
sacrifice  that  he  might  repent. 

"  Who's  been  putting  all  this  into  vour 
head,  Mary?" 

"  No  one  ;  but  suppose  you  live  to  wish 
you  had  never  been  so  foohsh." 

"  Can't  help  that,"  said  Saul  gruffly. 
"  Now,  Mary,  let's  be  reasonable.  Haven't 
we  turned  this  thing  all  ways  round,  and 
ain't  it  best  for  us  both  to  get  married 
Thursday  ?  I  want  some  one  to  look  after 
things,  an'  you  'd  be  the  better  o*  more  to 
look  after — not  but  what  them  bovs  is  a 
handful.  Seems  to  me  it  all  fits  in  as  nice 
as  pie.     Has  anythin'  fresh  turned  up  ?  " 

"No,"  faltered  Mary,  "only — what  an 
upset  we  shall  make  for  you ! " 
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"  Can't  be  helped,"  repeated  Saul.  "  I 
don't  doubt  you'll  do  your  best,  my  dear, 
an'  what  is  to  be,  will  be,  neither  better 
nor  worse." 

'*  I  came  to  say  as  I  wouldn't  be 
married." 

"  A  promise  is  a  promise,"  observed  Saul 
meditatively.  "  Yours  or  mine,  it's  all  one, 
Mary.  It's  too  late  now,  to  say  you  won't 
be  married.  Cheer  up,  my  girl ;  I  dessay 
even  them  boys  will  turn  out  all  right  in 
the  long  run." 

Mary  made  no  answer,  but  stood  with 
her  head  bent  down,  nervously  twisting  her 
fingers  together.  In  the  five  sorrowful, 
toilsome  years  which  had  passed  since  her 
husband's  death,  this  man  had  been  her 
one  unfailing  friend.  His  kindness,  sedu- 
lously kept  secret  from  others,  had  been 
burdensome  to  her,  and  she  had  constantly 
refused  his  help.  In  a  way  she  had  learned 
to  love  him,  and  though  his  proposal  of 
marriage  had  shocked  and  distressed  her, 
gratitude  had  prevented  her  refusing  it. 

"Tell  me  true,  Mary,  why  don't  you 
want  to  marry  me  ?  " 

Mary  lacked  the  moral  courage  to  lay 
bare  the  revulsion  of  feeling  that  had 
seized  her,  and  she  said — she  was  not  con- 
scious of  falsehood — "  I  do  want  to  marry 
you,  if  you  want,  for  your  own  sake,  to 
marry  me.     Do  you,  Saul  ?  " 

The  question  re-opened  for  Saul  the  old 
harassing  debate,  and  it  was  not  without  a 
sense  of  sophistry  that  he  at  last  answered, 
"  Yes."  For  his  own  sake,  so  he  argued, 
he  must  be  true  to  his  word,  and  his 
marriage  with  Mary,  as  he  saw  now,  was 
the  only  possible  fulfilment  of  a  pledge 
given  years  ago.  "  Yes,"  he  repeated,  "  I — 
I  s'pose  it's  for  my  own  sake.  Should  I 
a  arst  you,  if  I  hadn't  wanted  it  ?  " 

"  Maybe  you  wouldn't,"  admitted  Mary. 

"  Then  it's  settled,  barring  accidents," 
said  Saul,  with  a  melancholy  attempt  at 
jocularity.  "We'll  be  married  Thursday, 
less  I'm  burnt  out  or  shipwrecked  or  break 
nay  leg  'twixt  this  an'  then.  Don't  you  try 
any  more,  Mary,  to  slip  out  o'  it.  Both 
you  an'  me  is  bound  as  fast  as  promises  can 
tie  us.  But  there,  get  away  home,  my  girl, 
you'll  catch  your  death  shivering  like  that. 
I  must  be  movin'  too.  It's  time  me  an'  my 
old  wooden  wife  was  off  to  Hahfax." 

Saul  used  the  familiar  phrase  unthink- 
ingly, then  looked  sheepish  and  tried  to 
turn  the  matter  off  as  a  jest.  "  I'll  have  to 
get  a  new  name  for  her,  I'm  thinkin'.     It 


'ud  never  do  for  a  sober  old  fellow  like  me 
to  have  two  wives,  would  it  now  ?  No,  no ; 
I  must  learn  to  call  her  Alice  again,  plain 
an'  simple." 

"  Nay,"  said  Mary,  with  a  smile,  "  I 
shan't  be  jealous  of  your  wooden  wife.  It's 
nature  for  a  seaman  to  love  his  boat." 

"  Well,  I  do  love  her,  and  no  mistake," 
admitted  Saul,  in  a  tone  of  wonder,  as  if  the 
idea  were  new.  "  She's  more  Uke  a  human 
critter  than  a  senseless  block  o'  wood.  I 
believe — though  you  may  laugh  at  me  for 
an  old  fool — that  she  knows  my  hand  on 
the  helm.  I  never  see  anythin'  answer  to 
it  prettier  than  she  did  last  Friday,  an'  you 
know  the  sea  that  was  on.  But  there's  the 
boys  aboard  already,  an'  I  mustn't  dilly- 
dally no  longer.  Morton  wants  his  furni- 
ture an'  grocery  stuff  at  Boseport  by  to- 
morrow noon.  You  may  look  for  me 
Wednesday  night,  or  Thursday  morning, 
brighi  and  early,  Mary." 

Saul  now  set  to  work  with  energy,  but 
there  were  many  delays  before  the  Alice 
was  ready  for  her  voyage.  He  lost  his 
temper  several  times  before  he  could 
arrange  his  miscellaneous  cargo  to  his 
satisfaction,  but  his  men  only  exchanged 
winks  and  glances  of  amusement,  for  the 
old  bachelor's  contemplated  marriage  was 
not  the  profound  secret  he  thought  it. 

When  at  last  the  little  vessel  passed  out 
of  the  harbour,  the  young  itioon  had  come 
up  over  a  glassy  sea,  but  a  light  breeze 
was  blowing  off  the  land,  and  she  made 
fair  headway. 

Saul,  at  the  helm  of  the  softly-gliding  boat, 
fell  into  something  like  a  dream,  and  hismind 
flitted  unsteadily  between  the  past  and  the 
future.  One  moment,  he  felt  almost  over- 
whelmed with  the  thought  of  the  coming 
changes  in  his  life ;  the  next,  he  was  recall- 
ing ^e  night  five  years  ago  when  Jim 
Newton  lay  dying,  and  he  had  made  that 
promise.  Once  more  he  felt  the  clasp  of  the 
dying  man's  cold  hand,  and  heard  the  shaky 
tones  of  his  own  voice — "  The  God  of  the 
fatherless  will  care  for  them  you's  leavin*, 
Jim,  an'  for  my  part  I'll  look  after  them 
same  as  if  they  was  my  own."  The  white 
face,  lighted  up  with  a  great  thankfulness, 
seemed  to  come  between  Saul  and  the  sea ; 
but  the  old  man  shook  his  head. 

"  I  little  knowed  where  it  'ud  lead,"  he 
muttered.  "  'Twas  a  big  promise — to  do 
for  another  man's  wife  an'  boys  same 
as  my  own, — an'  Mary,  she've  stood  per- 
sistent in  the  way  o'  my  keepin'  it.     If  it 
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hadn't  bin  for  the  young  'udb,  I  guees  she'd 
rather  'a  starved  than  bin  beholden  to  no 
one.  I  never  want  a  harder  job  than  this 
has  bin.  You  can't  manage  Mary  wi'  half 
measures,  but  I  think  I've  fixed  her  now. 
I  was  a  fool  to  try  to  do  for  her  any  other 
way.  I  might  'a  known  a  weddin'  was 
bound  to  come  of  it." 

Saul  sighed  heavily.  "  Where's  the  good 
o'  fightin'  ?  It  was  to  be,"  he  broke  out 
again.  "Won't  the  folk  talk  though?  Sanl 
Borden  married  to  a  woman  young  enough 
for  his  daughter,  wi'  three  o'  the  miachiev- 
ousest  boya  in  Harriet's  Bay  I "  He 
chuckled  grimly.  "  It's  all  along  o' promising 
in  the  dark.  Howsomedever,  I  never  broke 
my  word  yet,  an'  I  can't  afford  to  begin 
now.  Mrs.  Saul  Borden  1  I  never  thought, 
these  thirty  year,  to  see  no  such  char- 
acter." 

Saul  repeated  the  name  as  if  to  get  used 
to  it.  "  Well,  Alice,  your  nose  is  out  o' 
joint.  You  ain't  my  wooden  wife  no  more. 
We's  all  got  to  put  up  wi'  changes,  yon 
same  as  the  rest.  Hullo,  my  girl,  what's 
into  you  now?" 

B^ore  the  question  was  out  of  his 
mouth,  there  was  a  grinding  crash,  and 
Saul  was  flung  violently  into  the  furniture 
on  deck.  The  Alice  shivered  from  stem 
to  stem,  then  suddenly  slipped  backwards 
and  sideways,  as  if  she  meant  to  roll 
ever. 

The  men  shouted,  and  rushed  towards  a 
boat,  but  Saul  only  groaned. 

"You've  run  her  slap  acroat  Hurrell's 
Nose,"  cried  his  second-in-command  re- 
proachfully. "Her  bottom's  stove  in,  an' 
she's  settlin'  down.  Can't  you  give  a  band 
wi'  this  boat  ?  " 

•  Saul  was  past  helping  even  himself,  but 
his  men  dragged  him  on  board  the  dory, 
aud  pulled  away  from  the  sinking  schooner 


just' in  time  to  escape  her  doom.  After- 
wards Saul  declared  that  he  bod  seen  bi$ 
wooden  wife  go  down,  but  when  bis  men 
carried  him  up  the  shingle  to  his  cottage  he 
was  still  unoonsoions. 

Mary  came  to  him  at  once,  and  nursed 
him  faithfully.  Sometimes  his  mind  wan- 
dered, and  thus  she  learned  why  he  had 
asked  her  to  be  bis  wife.  As  soon  as 
he  could  Usten,  she  told  him  that  she  could 
never  marry  bim,  and  Saul  acquiesced  in 
her  decision,  the  more  readily  as  he  was 
now  as  poor  as  herself.  His  boat  had  noi 
been  insured,  and  the  man  whose  goods  hail 
gone  down  with  it  bad  made  a  heavy  claim 
for  damages.  This  bad  swept  away  all  Saul's 
savings  and  had  obliged  him  to  mortgage 
his  cottage.  His  friends  wished  him  to 
dispute  the  claim,  but  he  refused,  for  he 
suspected  that  his  own  carelessness  had 
been  the  sole  cause  of  the  disaster. 

"  I  was  wool-gatherin'  tor  five  minutes. " 
he  explained  to  Mary, "  an'  Alice,  she  made 
the  most  of  it.  I  wouldn't  'a  believed  ii 
was  in  her  to  act  so  spiteful,  but  she  was 
bound  to  stop  my  marryin',  an'  she  done 
it  too." 

"  If  that  was  all,  you'd  forgive  her  easy,' 
said  Mary  with  a  saucy  smile ;  "  but  she 
needn't  'a  tried  to  ruin  you  too." 

"  There's  worse  things  than  bein'  poor. ' 
said  Saul  philosophically.  "  It's  a  comfcn 
your  boys  is  growin'  so  nicely,  an'  I've  go: 
a  job  promised  to  go  to,  hut  I'll  not  deny  I 
miss  the  old  boat.  Moonlight  nights,  I 
used  to  see  her  from  that  window,  lookin' 
as  pretty  as  pretty.  Howsomedever,  s'pose 
it  all  was  to  be,  an'  I  guess  she'd  'a  said,  if 
talkin'  had  been  in  her  line,  that  I  bad 
ought  to  'a  knowed  enough  to  keep  clear  o' 
Hurrell's  Nose,  even  if  it  was  so  calm  thai 
there  weren't  a  single  ripple  anywheres 
along  it." 
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BT   HESBA   STRETTOK 


T  is  now  twenty-one 
years  since  George 
Kennan  delivered 
an  address  before 
the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society, 
frankly  and  em- 
phatically declaring 
his  belief  that  the 
Russian  Govern- 
ment and  the  exile 
to  Siberia  of  political  offenders  were  greatly 
misrepresented  by  such  exiles  as  Prince 
Krapotkine  and  Stepniak.  In  1885  he 
started  from  St.  Petersburg  on  an  in- 
vestigation of  this  system,  armed  with  a 
letter  from  the  Russian  Government,  giving 
him  permission  to  visit  all  prisons  and 
penal  settlements  at  his  pleasure.  He  set 
out  with  a  prepossession  in  favour  of  the 
Government,  which  thus  favoured  and 
furthered  his  plans.  He  discovered  after  a 
time  that  his  advent  was  anticipated  at  the 
prisons  he  was  expected  to  visit,  and  at 
Tiumen  he  changed  his  route  from  the 
ordinary  one  taken  by  travellers  to  a  course 
which  would  lead  him  through  districts 
most  closely  settled  by  exiles. 

The  papers,  "  Siberia  and  the  Russian 
Exile  System,"  by  George  Kennan,  pub- 
lished in  the  Century  Magazine^  sent  a 
shock  of  horror  and  indignation,  blended 
with  intense  pity,  through  the  hearts  of 
thousands  of  readers  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  Many  of  us.  will  never 
forget  the  anger  and  disgust  with  which 
we  read  of  the  unspeakable  sufferings  and 
degradation  of  educated  men  and  women, 
political  prisoners,  who  were  forced  to 
journey,  chiefly  on  foot,  from  one  foul 
eiape  to  another  for  thousands  of  miles, 
associated  on  equal  terms  with  the  vilest  of 
criminal  convicts. 

In  1890  Harry  de  Windt  undertook  the 
task  of  refuting  the  statements  made  by 
Kennan.  Madame  Olga  de  Novikoff,  who 
had  hved  in  London  or  several  years,  and 
who  was  reported  to  lead  captive  Mr. 
Gladstone,  as  regarded  Russian  diplomacy, 
obtained  from  the  Russian  Government  the 
selection  of  de  Windt  for  this  purpose. 
She  was  herself  a  prison  directress.     The 


report  published  by  de  Windt  on  his 
return  from  his  investigation  was  in  various 
points  directly  contradictory  of  Kennan's 
narrative.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he 
visited  the  prisons,  stapes,  and  settlements 
as  a  Government  official;  whilst  Kennan, 
abandoning  the  ordinary  route,  came  upon 
places  where  he  was  absolutely  unexpected 
and  often  unwelcome.  De  Windt's  new 
volume.  From  Paris  to  New  York  by  Land, 
is  a  very  interesting  account  of  a  perilous 
journey  through  Arctic  Siberia,  where  he 
spent  the  winter  of  1901 — 1902  amid  the 
savage,  filthy,  and  degraded  tribes  of  that 
terrible  region.  But  the  chief  interest  of 
his  narrative  to  some  of  his  readers  centres 
in  his  incidental  mention  of  the  political 
exiles  whom  he  met. 

In  the  chapter  headed  "  Verkhoyansk  *' 
de  Windt  says,  "  The  exile  of  State 
offenders  to  Siberia  is  generally  carried 
on  by  what  is  called  the  Administrative 
Process,  or,  in  other  words,  by  a  secret 
tribunal  composed  of  civil  and  miUtary 
members.  There  are  no  press  reports  of 
the  trial,  which  is  held  strictly  in  camera  ; 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  political  'stcspect' 
vanishes  as  completely  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  as  a  pebble  cast  into  the  sea.  Usually 
the  blow  falls  unexpectedly.  A  man  may 
be  seated  quietly  at  home,  in  his  office,  or 
at  some  place  of  public  entertainment,  when 
the  fatal  touch  on  his  shoulder  summons 
him  away,  perhaps  for  ever.  The  sentence 
once  passed,  there  is  no  appeal  to  a  higher 
court,  nor  can  a  prisoner  hold  any  com- 
munication whatever  with  the  outer  world. 
An  exile's  relatives,  therefore,  when  ignor- 
ant of  his  fate,  frequently  ascribe  his 
absence  to  voluntary  motives,  and  years 
sometimes  elapse  before  the  truth  is  known. 
In  some  cases  it  never  reaches  his  family, 
and  the  harassing  thought  that  he  is  per- 
haps regarded  by  the  latter  as  a  heartless 
deserter  has  driven  many  a  victim  of  the 
Administrative  Process  to  suicide."  Ob- 
serve that  this  is  the  statement  of  a 
recognised  friend  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment and  the  Siberian  Exile  System. 

In  Verkhoyansk,  within  the  Arctic  Zone, 
de  Windt  found  under  a  dozen  poUtical 
exiles,  of  whom  two  were  women.   Abramo- 
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vitch  and  his  wife  were  Polish,  and  as  their 
term  of  captivity  was  nearly  ended,  they 
were  babhling  like  children  of  their 
approaching  freedom  and  return  to  War- 
saw. In  connexion  with  this  subject  I  will 
quote  again  de  Windt's  own  words :  "  I 
was  told  that  the  majority  of  suicides 
amongst  the  exiles  occurs  towards  the  end 
of  their  term  of  banishment,  a  fact  which 
seemed  incredible  until  I  learned  that 
sentences  are  frequently  prolonged  for  an 
indefinite  period  just  at  the  time  when  the 
exile  is  expecting  release."  A  brother  of 
Prince  Krapotkine  shot  himself  on  bearing 
that  he  must  remain  a  prisoner  five  years 
longer. 

Verkhoyansk  is  thus  described  by  de 
Windt :  "  Conceive  the  feelings  of  a 
Eussian  exile  upon  first  beholding  the 
squalid  Arctic  home  and  repulsive  natives 
amongst  whom  he  is  destined  perhaps  to 
end  his  days.  Forty  or  fifty  mud-plastered 
huts  in  various  stages  of  decay,  and  half- 
buried  in  snow-drifts.  On  the  one  hand  a 
dismal  plain  of  snow,  fringed  on  the  horizon 
by  a  d£^k  pine-forest ;  on  the  other  by  the 
frozen  river  Yama,  across  which  an  icy 
breeze  moans  mournfully — such  is  Verk- 
hoyansk as  we  saw  it  in  February  1902." 
M.  Abramovitch  had  kept  a  record  of  the 
temperature  during  the  twelve  years  of  his 
exile.  In  hard  winters  the  thermometer 
had  been  frequently  75°  below  zero,  Fahr., 
and  once  it  had  fallen  to  81°.  The  mean 
temperature  for  the  whole  year  was  4° 
below  zero. 

Yet  the  winters  were  preferable  to  the 
summers.  In  winter  bronchitis  and  rheu- 
matism prevail,  but  the  autumn  is  especially 
unhealthy.  From  the  time  the  snow  melts 
under  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun  until  it  de- 
clines again,  swarms  of  mosquitoes  with 
poisonous  stings  prevent  sleep  for  nights 
together,  and  children  sometimes  die  from 
the  irritation  of  the  bites  and  sleeplessness. 
But  the  worst  sickness  is  an  epidemic 
catarrhal  fever,  the  symptoms  being  oppres- 
sion of  the  chest,  noise  in  the  ears,  and 
headache.  This  epidemic  occurs  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  but  chiefly  in  autumn, 
and  the  fever  may  last  for  months.  Be- 
sides these  troubles,  the  continual  daylight 
of  two  months — ^worse  than  continual  dark- 
ness— made  the  winter  with  all  its  cold 
most  endurable. 

Yet  the  darkness  was  only  a  little  less 
terrible  than  the  constant  glare  of  the  sun. 
At  Verkhoyansk,  and  still   longer  in  the 
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more  northern  exile  settlements,  all  day- 
light disappeared  for  two  months,  and 
artificial  light  in  the  huts  could  not  be 
afforded.  The  exiles  had  an  allowance  of 
eighteen  roubles  a  month,  and  a  pound  of 
tallow  candles  cost  a  rouble.  No  light 
could  be  indulged  in  except  that  given 
by  the  absolutely  needful  fire-logs.  For 
two  months  these  exiles  sit  in  perpetual 
darkness. 

From  Verkhoyansk  to  the  next  penal 
settlement,  Srechii-Kolymsk,  is  a  distance 
of  2000  versts,  all  within  the  Arctic  Zone. 

Sredni-Kolymsk  is  another  Yaicute 
village,  with  a  street  of  squahd  log-huts, 
and  a  suburb  of  about  twenty  still  more 
ruinous  hovels,  the  dwellings  of  the  exiles. 
A  desolate  plain,  fringed  by  grey-green 
vegetation,  surrounds  it,  a  frozen  river 
crossing  it,  death-like  silence  brooding 
over  it.  "  The  most  gloomy,  God-forsaken 
spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth,"  says  de 
Wmdt. 

Here  were  twelve  men  and  two  women, 
two  only  having  been  guilty  of  actual  crime. 
The  others  were  quiet,  intelligent,  educated 
people  of  moderate  political  views,  merely 
"  suspects,"  and  mostly  quite  young  when 
banished.  Those  who  had  been  there  for 
some  years  had  become  quite  vacant  in 
mind.  A  novelist,  exiled  only  three  years 
before,  was  so  unhinged  by  the  maddeniiu 
monotony  of  his  lot  that  he  really  needed 
restraint.  An  eminent  anatomist,  well 
known  in  Europe,  had  lost  all  interest  in 
the  progress  of  science,  and  inquired  only 
about  the  music-halls  in  Paris.  There  was 
not,  with  three  exceptions  only,  a  perfectly 
sane  man  or  woman  among  them. 

The  lot  of  these  exiles  is  still  foller  of 
hardships  than  those  of  Verkhoyansk. 
Their  allowance  is  nineteen  roubles  a 
month  for  every  necessary,  neither  shelter 
nor  clothing  being  provided.  This  sum  is 
about  £1  168. ;  but  here  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  at  famine  prices.  Every  article  was 
five  times  dearer  than  at  Yakutsk,  and  there 
European  prices  were  trebled.  The  exiles 
lived  through  the  winter  on  putrid  fisli 
caught  in  the  summer  and  stored  unsalted, 
for  salt  was  too  costly.  This  formed  their 
dinner ;  breakfast  and  supper  consisted  of 
a  glass  of  weak  tea  and  a  morsel  of  gritty 
black  bread.  As  for  shelter,  some  of  them 
lived  in  almost  roofless  sheds  abandoned 
by  the  natives,  and  others,  because  of 
insufficient  clothing,  could  not  leave  their 
huts  during  the  long  winter. 
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One  hovel,  occupied  by  a  Polish  gentle- 
man,  a  type  of  the  better  class  of  dwellings, 
was  a  hat  about  6  feet  high,  and  14  feet  by 
10  feet  in  space,  one  room  only,  with  a  slab 
of  ice  for  the  only  window.  Some  planks 
on  trestles  formed  his  bed,  and  other  planks 
and  trestles  his  table.  The  only  seat  was 
an  old  kerosene  tin.  The  floor  was  of 
beaten  earth,  glistening  with  accumulated 
dirt.  A  yellow  light  filtering  through  the 
ice-window  served  to  show  dimly  the 
squalor  of  the  dwelling.  The  host  kindled 
a  few  sticks  on  the  hearth,  and  after  they 
had  burned  a  few  minutes  he  went  outside 
and  stuffed  up  the  chimney  with  rags.  This 
was  the  method  for  warming  the  huts  at 
nightfall ;  but,  in  spite  of  it,  de  Windt  says 
the  temperature  was  47**  below  zero  by  his 
thermometer  during  his  visit  to  this  miser- 
able den,  in  which  a  barrister  from  Warsaw 
had  spent  eight  years  of  his  life. 

But  more  dreaded  than  death  by  the 
exiles  is  a  peculiar  mental  disease,  unknown 
in  other  Arctic  settlements.  It  seizes  its 
prey  unexpectedly.  Suddenly  a  calm  and 
sane  person  begins  to  dance,  sing,  or  make 
a  noise,  with  no  motive,  probably  a  form  of 
hysteria,  which  leaves  the  victim  per- 
manently deranged.  The  gloom,  the  long 
winters,  and  the  terrible  silence  of  the 
whole  country,  combined  with  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  their  lot,  appear  to  be 
the  causes.  An  exiled  medical  student 
attributed  the  insanity  to  be  "  largely  due 
to  a  total  inertia  of  the  reasoning  faculties, 
which,  after  a  time,  become  a  positive 
torture  to  the  educated  mind."  In  the 
early  stages  a  change  of  scene  and  surround- 
ings will  probably  restore  the  balance  of  the 
brain,  but  there  is  no  removal  for  the  exiles. 
In  less  than  four  years,  out  of  a  score  of 
these  victims,  there  were  no  fewer  than 
three  suicides. 

To  reach  this  **  Arctic  Inferno "  nearly 
1200  miles  have  to  be  traversed  by  stages 
over  a  trackless  desert  of  ice  and  snow,  the 
course  being  shaped  by  compass.  This 
journey  must  be  made  in  the  winter,  for 
from  early  spring  to  early  autumn  the 
settlement  is  completely  cut  off  from  the 
world  by  dwamps  and  shallow  lakes,  which 
encircle  it  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Every 
eighty  miles  or  so  there  is  a  poor  hut, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  shelters  built  along 
Alpine  passes;  but  these  are  often  buried  in 
snow,  indistinguishable  from  other  drifts. 
Two  hundred  miles  apart  are  larger  erec- 


tions. These  rest-houses  are  often  crowded 
with  loathsome  Yakutes,  and  the  refuge 
swarms  with  vermin.  The  cold  is  so 
mtense  that  inside  the  sheds  during  the 
night  a  layer  of  ice  formed  over  the  face, 
and  the  eyelids  were  frozen  firmly  together. 
The  agony  of  a  night  thus  spent  is  incon- 
ceivable, but  the  exiles,  men  and  women, 
travel  in  uncovered  sleds.  De  Windt 
accomplished  the  journey  from  Verkhoy- 
ansk to  Sredni-Kolymsk  in  eighteen  days, 
though  four  months  had  been  predicted  as 
its  duration. 

The  exiles  travel  in  couples,  if  one  of 
them  is  a  woman,  under  the  escort  of 
Cossacks  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery 
to  the  police  of  the  penal  settlements.  The 
horrors  of  such  a  journey  are  greater  and 
viler  than  one  can  imagine. 

No  bars  and  bolts  are  needed  for  these 
prisoners.  The  grim  gaolers,  eternal  ice 
and  deadly  cold,  starvation  and  disease, 
keep  an  unfaltering  watch  over  them ;  and 
behind  these  stands  the  spectre  of  insanity. 
"  And  yet,**  says  de  Windt,  "  every  winter 
more  miserable  hovels  are  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  comrades ;  every  year  Sredni- 
Kolymsk  enfolds  fresh  victims  in  her 
deadly  embrace.  *You  will  tell  them  in 
England  of  our  life,*  said  one,  his  eyes  dim 
with  tears  .  .  .  And  the  promise  then  made 
in  that  lifeless,  forsaken  corner  of  the  earth, 
where,  as  the  exiles  say,  *  God  is  high,  and 
the  Tzar  far  off,'  I  have  now  faithfully 
kept.  For  the  first  time  in  thirty  years  I 
am  able  to  give  an  *  unofficial  *  account 
of  the  life  of  these  unfortimates,  and  to 
deliver  to  the  world  their  piteous  plea  for 
deliverance.** 

The  greatest  number  of  these  unfortun- 
ates are  young,  not  old  enough  to  know 
how  to  think,  speak,  and  act  under 
bureaucratic  rulers  and  an  autocratic  Tzar. 
No  trial  has  been  accorded  to  them,  no 
evidence  taken  in  their  favour.  Thus  does 
de  Windt  at  last  corroborate  the  statements 
of  George  Kennan,  which  not  one  of  us  who 
knew  him  disbeUeved. 

"  Then  I  saw  all  the  oppressions  that  are 
done  under  the  sun :  and  behold  the  tears 
of  such  as  were  oppressed,  and  they  had 
no  comforter;  and  on  the  side  of  their 
oppressors  there  was  power,  but  they  had 
no  comforter.  Wherefore  I  praised  the 
dead  which  are  already  dead  more  than  the 
living  which  are  yet  alive." — Ecclesiastes 
iv.  1,  2. 
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"  fTlHEEE  is  a  charm,"  said  Dick  Swiv- 

I       eller  as  he  peeled  a  potato  boiled 

in   its  jacket,  "  about  extractJcg   a 

potato    from    its   native    element,    so    to 

speak,  to  which  the  rich  and  powerful  are 


Something  akin  to  this  is  the  charm  of 
SkanscD,  the  unique  sensation  which  the 
visitor  owes  to  its  creator,  the  late   Dr. 
Artur  Hazelius.    SkaQseii  is  a  museum  out- 
of-doors  with  every  curiosity  in  its  natural 
settings,  a  Zoological 
Garden   where,   in- 
stead   of  interview- 
ing   your    bear  or 
ot£er   fearful  wild- 
fowl in  an   impos- 
ing    building    sur- 
rounded by  all  the 
resources  of  civilisa- 
tion,   and   with    a 
keeper    to     play 
gooseberry,  you  ex- 
perience somethisK 
of      the     thrill      of 
discovery,     practic- 
ally extract  him  for 
yourself    from    his 
native  woodland. 

Dr.  Hazelius, 
who  died  a  little 
more  than  two 
years  ago,  was  a 
man  of  indefatig- 
able energy  and  of 
the  most  splendid 
historical  and  anti- 


He      founded      the 

Northern  Museum  in  Stockholm,  an  im- 
mense and  unique  collection  of  Scandina- 
vian curiosities  from  the  early  Viking  age 
down  to  the  present.  But  Dr.  Hazelius 
was  something  more  than  an  antiquarian, 
he  was  a  great  historical  artist.  An  inscrip- 
tion in  the  Northern  Museum  gives  a  clue 
to  his  feeling  and  to  the  spirit  in  which  his 
work  was  done.  "  The  day  may  come  when 
all  OUT  gold  and  silver  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  form  a  picture  of  a  time  long  past." 

Such  a  picture  rather  than  a  haphazard 
curiosity-^op  of  antiquities  he  laboured  to 
compose  for  his  countiymen,  and  whilst 


engaged  upon  it,  the  original  idea  of  addine 
an  open-air  supplement  occurred  to  him, 
a  park    where    many  illustrations    of  tb<^ 
national  life  impossible  in  a  museum  might 
be  assembled  in  their  natural  environment 
and  under  their  native  sky — the  fanner's 
house  and  stack-yard,  no  dummy  imitation. 
but  the  real  house  in  which  men  have  lived 
and  loved,  been  bom  and  died,  with  all  its 
furniture  and   surroundings,  the  maypole, 
the    church    belfry    and   churchyard,  the 
berdman's     cottage 
with    its     outbuild- 
ings, the  woodman's 
hut,  specimens    of 
the    mineral     pro- 
ducts of  the  country, 
and    last,  but    not 
least,       representa- 
tives of  the  animals 
and  birds  of  Sweden 
all  Uving  as  far  as 
feasible  theirnatural 
life  out  of  doors. 

Before      he    died 

Dr.     Hazelius    had 

reahsed     his     idea. 

having   spent  upon 

it     not     only     the 

whole   of    his   own 

forttme  but  a  large 

sum  of  money  which 

he  collected  for  the 

purpose ;   "  be  was 

the  boldest  beggarin 

Sweden,"  remarked 

a  compatriot  of  his 

lAZELius  to  the  writer.    He 

managed  to   secure 

an  unrivalled  situation,  "  one  of  the  waste 

nearly  forgotten  rocky  plateaux  of  the  royal 

park  Djurgorden,  with  a  grand  view  acrces 

the    city  of    Stockholm,  but  also  with  its 

crippled  pines,  its  rocky  clefts  and  its  sUmy 

ground:  the  whole  forming  a  little  copvof 

a  wild,  uncultivated  and  neglected  Swedish 

landscape  in  Dalecarlia  or  Norrland."  This 

craggy  headland,  for  such  it  is,  its  bases 

being  washed  by  the  Baltic,  was  in  a  (e« 

years  converted    into  a  park  still  named 

Skansen,  or  the  redoubt,  after  the  Skans 

{or  sconce)  built  here  by  King  Oscar  the 

First    when     Crown    Prince.     Here    te 
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e  Swedish  parlia — and  look   about  you  bblfry  from  kalj.estad 
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the  reio  doer  which 
are  accom  modab^ 
with  a  spacious 
enclosure  contain- 
ing a  huge  caim 
of  boulders,  and 
an  artificial  lake. 
The  pyiamidaj  - 
shaped  huts  are 
built  of  logs,  and 
there  are  tents  too 
of  a  sort  of  felt 
stretched  over  a 
frame- work  of  sap- 
lings. Peep  into 
oue,  and  note  the 
fire-place  in  tlit 
centre  built  of  cob- 
ble-stones, with  li 
chain  hanger  sus- 
KWNuisiiK  pended  above  for 

the  kettle,  and 
cold  Hie  Jacets  of  the  dead  "  ;  an  ancient  the  floor  thickly  strewn  with  boughs  of  the 
graveyard  confronts  you  of  which  the  spruce  fir,  no  bad  carpet  neither.  The  mnr- 
monuments  and  crosses  are  iron,  with  in-  mur  of  children's  voices  attracts  you  to  an 
numerable  dangling  ornaments  of  strange  adjacent  hut  where  you  find  an  entire  Lapp 
device.  family,  "  Pa,  and  Ma,  and  all  of  us  "  sittics 

Turning  a  comer  you  enter  upon  an  open  sociably  on  the  ground.  You  enter  and  do 
space  where  a  party  of  Lapps  are  encamped  likewise.  This  hut  is  of  wattled  saplings. 
with  all  their  domestic  properties,  even  to     stuffed    with   moss   in   the    crevices,   ami 
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overlaid  with  larger  poles.  There  is  a  bed  in 
the  eorner  of  white  bearskins,  but  nothing 
else  Id  the  way  of  fumitnre  except  a  pot  or 
two.  The  broad-faced,  gentle-looking  Lapp 
woman  placidly  continues  her  occupation 
of  lacing  her  hage  boots  with  brightly- 
coloured  thongs  of  leather,  crooning  now 
and  then  in  some  soft  sweet  tongue  to  the 
tiny  children  who  crawl  about,  gazing  at 
you  in  round -eyed  silence.  You  have 
recourse  to  the  language  universally  under- 
standed  of  childhood,  and  present  them  with 
ten  ore  apiece ;  at  which,  and  after  a  word 
or  two  of  stE^e  direction  from  the  mother. 


heat,  hes  on  his  stomach  in  an  ease-afore- 
oeremony  attitude  with  all  four  paws  spread 
out.  Not  far  away,  in  an  enclosure  of 
strong  iron  bars,  a  huge  grey  wolf  is  keeping 
a  bright  look-out  from  the  top  of  a  stone 
koppy.  You  wonder  if  he  has  ever  heard 
of  Mowgli,  and  in  this  connexion  it  seems 
quite  a  natural  thing  to  step  up  and  greet 
him  with  the  incontrovertible  remark; 
"  Brother,  thy  tail  hangs  down  behind  I  " 
Now^  you  come  upon  birds  and  beasts  of 
every  kind ;  black  hears  and  brown ;  shy- 
eyed  little  foxes ;  eagles ;  cormorants  ; 
gold   and  silver  pheasants   of   marvellous 


they  arise  one  by  one,  take  your  hand,  and 
drop  queer  little  curtsies  of  acknowledgment 
and  thanksgiving. 

Leaving  this  gentle  family  you  wander 
into  a  glade  where  the  wood  is  thicker,  and 
speedily  find  yourself  leaning  over  a  railing 
at  the  top  of  a  high  cliff.  Beneath  this  the 
polar  bears  have  their  home  In  a  cave  hewn 
out  of  the  living  rock,  opening  upon  a  rocky 
platform  beside  a  deep  pool  into  vrhich  a 
waterfall  perpetually  tumbles,  and  from 
which  a  stream  emerges,  emptying  itself 
down  the  glen.  One  of  the  immense  creamy- 
white  beasts  is  diving  and  playing  about  in 
the  water;  the  other,  pantmg  a  little  in  the 


plumage;  drowsy-faced  cat-owls,  blinking 
in  the  sunlight  and,  like  the  slu^ard, 
desiderating  a  little  more  sleep  and  a 
httle  more  slumber ;  a  spotted  brown 
lynx  with  pointed  and  tufted  ears  and 
Mephistophelian  expression ;  and  a  wee 
Igelkott,  a  tiny  hedgehog  no  bigger  than  a 
rat,  living  all  alone  like  a  httle  Crusoe,  who 
on  the  first  accost  of  his  interviewer  rushes 
into  his  stone  house  and  buries  his  grey 
and  black  quills  in  a  bed  of  leaves  and 
moss. 

When  you  are  tired  of  the  animals,  enter 
the  cottage  from  Mora  in  Dalecarlia  and 
inspect    Its    old-fashioned    furniture    and 
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f)rimitiTe  arrangemeDts.  You  will  particu- 
aily  notice  the  home-woveti  stuffs,  some  of 
them  of  really  beautiful  workmanship,  and 
some  curious  tapestry  representing  Scrip- 
tural subjects.  The  Annunciation  shows  a 
well-nourished  Mary,  a  striking  contrast  to 
Rossetti's  green-aickly  and  neurotic  Virgin, 
seated  at  table  with  her  knitting  and 
scissors,  while  the  angel  in  a  sort  of  Empire 
dress  of  red  and  yellow  presents  her  with 
a  flower  as  long  as  himself.  Here  is 
the  Marriage  in  Gana,  at  which  the  guests 
are  attired  m  knee-breeches  and  long-tailed 
coats  with  mihtary  braid  and  frogs;  the 
Temptation,  where  the  Serpent  has  the 
fruit  in  his  mouth;  and  Adam  and  Eve 
leaving  a  Paradise  of  Scotch  fire  and  cliffs, 


with  the  Serpent  offidoasly  going  before  to 
show  the  way. 

A  much  more  imposing  dwelling  is  the 
cottage  from  Laxbro,  dating  from  the  17th 
century,  with  its  high-backed  carved  chairs 
upholstered  in  wool-work,  bedding  chests 
and  presses  studded  and  iniaid  wit^  ebony, 
and  choice  assortment  of  drinking  mugs. 

Oktorps-gorden.the  Swedish  farm  with  all 
its  outhouses  complete,  also  deserves  a  visit, 
and  so  does  Swedenborg's  Summer-house, 
a  more  pretentious  retreat  than  one  would 
assign  to  a  philosopher. 

To  see  Skansen  at  its  best,  however,  one 
must  go  there  in  the  winter,  preferably  on  a 
holiday  afternoon,  for  then  aJl  the  cottages 
are  lit  up  and  have  fires  in  them.  The 
frozen  snow  lies  deep,  and  icicles  hang  by 
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the  wall  and  from  the  thatched  roofs  of 
Oktorps-gorden.  The  little  grey  fox,  our 
playmate  in  the  summer,  has  chaoged  his 
coat  for  a  white  one,  and  the  polar  bear  is 
doggedly  walking  his  quarter-deck  to  keep 
himself  warm.  Every  time  he  turns  he 
slides  a  few  yards  on  his  right  foot,  exactly 
like  an  unwieldy  school-boy,  and  a  deep 
groove  in  the  ice  testifies  to  the  regularity 
of  his  constitutional. 

It  grows  dork,  and  hgbts  begin  to  twinkle 
in  the  bouses.    Here  aud  there  Id  the  open 
spaces  high  cressets   of   iron   filled  with 
bundles  of  wood  steeped  in   tar  are  set 
alight  and  are  soon  burning  fiercely,  the 
contrast   of    intense    scarlet    and   orange 
flame  serving  to  bring  out  with  pictorial 
effect    the    deep 
blue  of  the  winter 
night,     sparkling 
frostily  with  the 
cold    sheeo    of 
stars.      A    Lapp 
on      skidor     (the 
long  snow-shoes), 
drawn  by  a  rein- 
deer, whirls  past 
along  the   snowj- 
paths;    and  see! 
what  is  that  ?     A 
procession  all  in 
white       carrying 
something    re- 
sembling alighted 
Chinese     lantern 
in    the    form    of 
a     star    winds 
amongst  the  trees 
and  disappears  in 
one  of  the  houses. 
It  is  the  Star-boys,  a  cross  between  carol- 
singers  and  mummers,  going  their  rounds. 
Entering  the  cottage  after  them  you  find 
several    peasants    in    the    national    dress 
clustered  about  a  wood  fire.   The  Star-boys 
range  themselves  round  the  room  and  begin 
a  carol.    They  are   dressed  to  represent 
divers  oddly-assorted  Scriptural  characters 
— the    Magi,  Pontius    Pilate,  and    Judas 
Iscariot.  Judas,  as  financier  of  the  company, 
is  always  in  evidence.     He  carries  the  bag, 
and,  congenial  task,  takes  up  the  collection 
It  is  as  though  Andersen's  Goloshes  of 
Happiness  had  suddenly  transported  yon 
to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  you  rub  your  eyes 
at  presently  finding  yourself  bock  in  Stock- 
holm  again,    under    the   electric    light  of 
modem  civilisation. 
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VI.— Infant  Schools 


THE  history  of  infant  schools  under  the 
London  School  Bo&rd  has  been  in 
great  meaeure  the  hietory  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Kindergarten  idea.  At 
first  Kindergarten  was  very  little  under- 
stood. Having  given  their  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  leSBons  in  the  old  mechanical 
way,  teachers  would  sot  the  children  build- 
ing with  cubes  of  wood  or  threading  beads 
as  a  pleasant  rehef  from  the  more  arduous 
lessons ;  and  these  occupations  they  would 
call  "  kindergarten."  It  was  only  by  de- 
grees that  the  true  conception  of  Kinder- 
garten as  a  piinciple  of  education,  which 
should  govern  the  whole  life  of  the  school, 
not  a  mere  addendum  to  the  ordinary  work, 
gained  general  recognition. 

Naturally  the  Kindergarten  or  Froebelian 
idea  of  teaching  has  been  worked  out  with 
varying  degrees  of  thoroughness  in  different 
schools  and  with  many  modifications  of  de- 
tail.    Consequently  it  is  difficult  to  point  to 
any  one  school  as  ts^ical  of  the  whole  or 
even  of  a  large  number.     But  it  is  possible 
to  indicate  certain  general  principles  which 
underlie  a  very  great  deal  of  infant  school 
work  in  London, 
and  to  show  how 
these     principles 
are    carried    out 
by   some  of  the 
most  progressive 
and       intelligent 
teachers. 

A  point  which 
the  most  casual 
observer  of  infant 
achools  could 
hardly  foil  to 
notice  is  that  the 
utmost  care  is 
taken  to  make 
learning  easy  and 
pleasant  for  the 
children.  They 
are  led  gently 
along  a  primrose 
path  to  the  goal 
which  former 
generations  of  fleet  boad  sohooi 


infants  only  reached  after  much  stumbling 
over  stony  ways.  Often  the  lesson  seems 
more  like  an  exciting  game,  which  the 
children  would  not  lose  on  any  account. 
And  this  principle  applies  not  only  to  sub- 

i'ects  that  might  he  supposed  to  he  more  or 
ess  recreative  in  character,  such  as  object 
lessons  and  singing,  but  to  all  the  work  of 
the  sohooi. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  which  most 
people  will  regard  as  the  very  first  in  a 
child's  school  education,  though  it  is  not 
necessarily  so — the  learning  of  the  alphabet. 
How  shall  a  baby  of  three  or  four  years  be 
taught  his  letters  ?  There  are  more  ways 
than  one.  In  some  schools  a  "  Living 
Letter  Alphabet,"  devised  by  one  of  the 
Board's  head 'mis  tresses,  Mrs.  Walker  of 
Fleet  Boad  School,  is  used.  The  children 
form  themselves  into  living  illustrations  of 
the  letters;  they  are  provided  with  boxes 
containing  straight  and  curved  strips  of 
coloured  card,  and  out  of  these  they  con- 
struct each  letter  for  themselves,  afterwards 
drawing  it  on  their  slates ;  the  letters  ore 
compared  with  famUiar  objects,  and  a  verse 
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is  said  or  sung  about  each.  Thas  the  read- 
ing lesBon  becomeB  at  once  a  calisthenic 
exercise,  a  kindergarten  game,  a  drawing 
exercise,  a  lesson  in  form,  number  and 
colour,  and  a  conversation  lesson  introduc- 
ing new  words  and  ideas ;  and  all  the  time 
the  children  are  interested,  busy  and  happy. 

Or  take  a  different  system.  Ijet  us  go  to 
Montem  Street  School,  Tollington  Park, 
where  the  head-mistress,  Mrs.  Legg,  is  a 
lady  of  rare  insight  and  sympathy,  as  well 
as  of  great  experience.  We  will  take  our 
place  in  the  "babies'  room,"  and  observe 
the  very  first  steps  by  which  tiny  children 
of  three  or  four  years  are  taught  to  read. 
The  teacher  begins  by  drawing  on  the 
blackboard  with  a  few  hold  lines  a  rough 
presentment  of  the  domestic  cat — a  moat 
invaluable  animal  in  the  infant  school;  it 
turns  up  in  lesson  after  lesson.  Then  she 
and  the  children  talk  about  cats  for  a  while, 
and  perhaps  the  children  make  their  queer 
little  attempts  to  draw  a  cat. 

"  Now,"  says  the  teacher,  "  every  little 
boy  and  girl  has  a  name.  "What  is  yours — 
and  yours?  Well,  let  ue  write  the  cat's 
name  ;  "  and  she  proceeds  to  write  "cat" 
under  the  picture  on  the  hoard.  "  These," 
she  says,  "  are  called  letters ;  bow  many 
are  there  ?  "  (Here  comes  the  first  lesson  in 
number.)  "  By  and  by  I  will  tell  you  their 
names,  but  not  now.  Look  at  this  Hrst 
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letter  and  see  if 
you  can  find  one 
like  it  in  your 
tittle  boxes." 
Every  child  has  a 
small  box  cou- 
taining  the  three 
letters  printed  on 
cards,  and  some 
of  them,  strange 
as  it  may  seem, 
pick  out  the 
wrong  letter. 
They    have     not 

J'et  the  sense  of 
orm  which  en- 
ables them  to  dis- 
tinguish between 
one  letter  and 
another.  When 
at  last  all  have 
found  "  c,"  the 
■nolo  bf  Rnry  irrinff  teachflr  tells  them 
to  draw  it  on  their 
'*^  slates.     The  out- 

lines produced 
may  not  appeal  to  the  onlooker  as  particu- 
larly like  the  letter  "c."  But  never  mind; 
the  little  hands  have  been  learning  to  bold 
a  pencil ;  the  children  have  been  observing 
the  form  of  the  letter,  and  to-morrow  they 
will  pick  it  out  without  mistake ;  and  all 
this  has  been  done  in  a  pleasant  way.  Tbe 
next  day  perhaps  the  teacher  tells  the  name 
of  the  letter  that  has  been  leasmed ;  then 
"  a  "  and  "  i  "  are  learned  in  a  similar  way. 
Then  one  morning  the  letter  "m"  is 
added  to  the  three  in  the  children's  boxes, 
and  they  are  asked  to  pick  out  the  new 
letter.  The  word  "  mat  "  is  then  taught; 
the  children  are  shown  a  mat,  it  is  drawn 
on  the  blackboard,  and  they  draw  it  od 
their  slates.  Perhaps  "  h "  is  the  next 
letter  to  be  added,  and  the  word  "  hat "  is 
placed  before  the  children.  It  is  now 
pointed  out  that  only  the  first  letter  differs 
in  the  three  words,  and  the  children  are 
taught  to  recognise  "  at "  as  a  kind  of 
grammalogue.  A  syllable  once  learned  is 
not  broken  up  ^n,in,  but  used  in  building 
new  words.  Thus  by  the  time  the  whole 
alphabet  is  known,  a  considerable  number 
of  words  and  syllables  are  known  also. 

The  arithmetic  lesson  is  made  eijually 
bright  and  interesting  by  giving  the  childrec 
counters,  calling  them  children  or  soldiers, 
and  inventing  little  stories  or  problems 
about  them. 
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The   principle  of  training  the  child  to 
observe    and    inveBtigB.tQ    for    himself  —  a 
principle  which  ehoald  apply  to  a.11  edaca- 
tion^is  kept  well  to  the  front  in  the  best 
infant   schools.     Obviously  children  could 
have  no  more  fitting  objects  on  which  to 
exercise  their  powers  of  obserration  than 
the  works  of  Nature,  and  so  we  find  that  in 
many  schools  Nature-study  takes   a  very 
prominent  place ;  in  fact,  it  is  sometimes  the 
basis  on  which  tjie  whole  curriculum  of  the 
school  is  founded.     There  are  schools  even 
in  the  poorest  and  most  thickly-populated 
districts  where   the    class-rooms   are  con- 
tinually gay  with 
flowecs,   the  gifts 
of      children     as 
well  as  teachers ; 
where      potatoes, 
turnips,        beans, 
and    other   vege- 
tables and  plants 
are     grown    iu 
flowerpots       and 
watched  and  tend- 
ed  from    day   to 
day ;    and   where 
birds,  frogs,  snails, 
alkworms,       and 
such    sDiall    deer 
reside  permanent- 
ly  in   the    class- 
rooms,      while 
larger     game — 
such    as    rabbits 
and    cats  —  visit 


the 


of 


learning  when 
their  services  are 
specially  wanted. 
'Ihe  children  are 
trained  to  observe 
outside  the  school  i 


much    ; 
well  as  in  the  class- 


room. Some  teachers  take  their  classes 
into  the  parks  and  open  spaces — always 
with  a  definite  object.  The  leaves  and 
flowers  shown  in  the  class-room  are  not 
examined  as  complete  and  isolated  objects, 
but  are  shown  as  beautiful  and  necessary 

Earts  of  the  plant  or  tree  to  which  they 
_  along.  The  study  of  the  acorn,  for  instance, 
IS  not  complete  till  the  children  have  care- 
fully observed  an  oak-tree. 

Expression  is  the  next  great  principle  we 
observe  in  modern  infant  school  work.  The 
child  must  not  keep  to  himself  what  he  has 
seen;  he  must  express  the  results  of  his 
observation.    And  this  he  may  do  in  several 


ways.  Drawing  is  the  first  and  most 
natural  method  of  expression,  and  drawing 
plays  a  very  large  part  in  infant  school 
work.  In  same  form  or  other  it  enters  into 
nearly  every  lesson.  We  have  seen  how 
even  the  babies  in  their  reading  lessons 
draw  the  objects  represented  by  the  words 
they  read.  And  the  same  principle  appUes 
throughout  the  school.  An  object  lesson 
is  seldom  complete  till  the  children  have 
drawn  the  object  under  observation  or  some 
part  of  it.  It,  for  instance,  a  lesson  has 
been  given  on  the  harvest,  an  ear  of  corn 
may  be  given  to  each  child,  and  every  one 


will  draw  in  yellow  chalk  what  he  himself 
can  see.  The  results  will  be  very  varied, 
but  in  every  case  the  exercise  will  tend  to 
strengthen  the  child's  power  of  observation. 
In  some  schools  they  go  a  step  further, 
and  teach  the  children  to  express  what  they 
see  with  the  inward  as  well  as  with  the 
outward  eye.  A  story  is  told  to  them,  and 
they  produce  original  illustrations  of  it  with 
coloured  chalks.  No  artist's  portfolio  is 
fuller  of  interest — artistic  and  psychological 
— than  the  collections  of  original  drawings 
that  may  be  seen  in  some  of  oui  infant 
schools.  There  is  no  sense  whatever  of 
proportion  or  perspective.  The  drawings 
are  symbolical  rather  than  realistic,  remind- 
ing one  strongly  of  the  first  artistic  efforts 
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the  children  sit- 
ting back  in  their 
seats  and  holding 
the  millboard  ai 
arm's  -  length. 
Brushwork  is  also 
taught  in  many 
Bchools,  and  the 
teachers  go 
straight  to  Nature 
for  their  models. 
Little  children  of 
six  or  seven  will 
draw  a  leaf  or 
fiowerfrom  nature 
with  a  little  guid- 
ance from  the 
teacher,  and  aome- 
times  without 
even  that. 
pkMo  In  Hn    irrt  Clay  modelling 

is  valuable    as   a 
3  HILL  acBooh,  STKUTBAM :  PIPER  FOLDiHo  mecuiB  of  ozpres- 

aioD  and  as  an 
of  primitive  peoples.  Infants  have,  in  fact,  artistic  exercise.  Even  in  the  "  balnes' 
very  much  in  common  with  the  cave  men,  room  "  many  happy  hours  are  spent  with 
and  the  natural  path  of  development  foe  the  the  soft,  plastic  material  by  means  of  which 
little  child  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  the  natural  child's  delight  in  making  mud- 
nhich  the  race  has  travelled.  The  recoeai-  pies  is  turned  to  educational  account.  Trays 
tion  of  this  fact  is  proving  very  belpftu  to  of  sand  are  used  for  similar  purposes  ai 
the  intelligent  treatment  of  little  children.        some  schools. 

Apart  &om  its 
value  as  a  means 
of  expression, 
drawing  as  a 
means  of  hand 
and  eye  training 
is  cultivated  in 
infant  schools 
with  results  which 
a  former  genera- 
tion of  teachers 
would  have  re- 
garded as  little 
abort  of  miracu- 
lous. Free  -  arm 
drawing  is  being 
increasingly 
adopted.  Id  some 
schools  the  chil- 
dren stand  at 
blackboards  and 
manipulate  the 
chalk  with  re- 
markable vigour  ''*°'°  **  ^""^  '""^ 
and  boldness ;  in  alma  boad  school,  behmohdsbv  :  scarf  drill 
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Other  occupations  in  great  variety  may 
be  Been  in  progress  in  infant  schools — bead- 
work,  paper  finding,  making  wool  mate  and 
picture- frames,  sewing,  paper  and  straw 
weaving,  and  many  others.  But  generally 
speaking,  thoseoccupations  which  are  chiefly 
imitative  in  character  are  being  rejected  in 
our  best  infant  schools  in  favour  of  those 
which  call  for  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
child,  OF  enable  him  to  express  the  results 
of  his  observations  in  the  nature  lessons. 

Kindergarten  games  and  action  songs 
find  a  place  in  all  infant  schools ;  and  here 
again  those  are  most  valuable  which  are 
simple  in  character  and  afford  the  children 
a  means  of  espressing  themselves  with 
some  degree  of  freedom.  London  children 
do  not  know  how  to  play ;  the  old  traditional 


London  Sclool  Board  Pictures 

is  an  entry  in  the  diary  of  the  "  babies' " 
claAs  for  the  &st  day  after  the  return  from 
the  summer  blidays — 

"  Monday :  Our  holidays  are  over  now, 
and  we  havecome  back  to  school.  Some 
of  our  tadpilea  have  changed  into  little 
frogs,  and  lon't  hve  in  the  water  now. 
Some  fresb  little  children  have  come  to 
school  to-tay.  We  will  show  them  our 
little  frogs" 

The  id«l  of  expression  rather  than 
repression  involves  certain  modifications 
in  some  tld-established  notions  of  school 
discipline  In  the  beat  infant  schools  the 
discipline  is  not  at  all  rigid.  Watch  the 
children  is  they  march  into  school  from  the 
playgrouid;  they  step  in  time  to  the  musio 
of   the   jiano,   but    tiiey    do    not    suggest 


games  have,  many  of  them,  been  forgotten, 
but  when  taught  in  the  infant  schools  they 
are  received  with  delight,  as  are  many  of 
the  charming  new  games  and  songs  that 
have  been  written  for  little  children.  The 
dramatic  instinct,  which  is  strong  in  nearly 
all  little  children,  finds  delightful  expression 
in  these  exercises,  and  there  is  no  pleasanter 
sight  in  London  than  an  organised  game 
in  an  infant  school  when  it  is  part  of  the 
daily  round,  and  not  a  rehearsal  for  an 
entertainment. 

An  interesting  plan  for  inducing  children 
to  record  their  observations  is  followed  at 
Clyde  Street  School,  Deptford,  and  perhaps 
at  other  schools.  Every  morning  the 
teacher  collects  the  remarks  of  the  children, 
elicited  by  questions,  on  any  matters  of 
interest  that  come  under  their  notice,  and 
records  them  in  a  diary.  Here,  for  instance, 
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soidiers  a  little  bit.  Freely  and  easily  they 
wtlk  along  vrith  arms  swinging  carelessly 
and  eyes  wandering  over  the  room,  but 
the  order  is  quite  as  good  as  is  needed. 
In  the  class-rooms  they  are  not  told 
that  they  are  "  naughty "  if  they  don't 
sit  quite  still  with  arms  folded.  A  little 
fidgeting  is  recognised  as  inevitable,  and  if, 
as  may  sometimes  be,  a  little  child  is  sleepy, 
he  just  goes  to  sleep  and  nothing  else 
happens.  But  for  the  most  part  the 
children  are  very  intent  on  the  lesson, 
eagerly  answering  questions,  and  even 
occasionally  volunteering  remarks.  Modem 
methods  of  school  management  and  of 
teaching  make  strongly  for  the  happiness 
of  the  ^ildren,  who  are  generally  eager  to 
go  to  school,  and  it  may  truly  be  said  that 
the  modem  infant  school  is  a  place  of  many 
smiles  and  few  tears. 
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ONDONEES  see  nohing  of  Lon- 
don," said  Solomoi  oracularly. 
^^  I  mean,"  he  proceed  to  explain, 
as  in  reply  to  our  lools  of  surprise 
and  inquiry,  '*  that  tlb  people  who 
really  do  the  sights  la  they  are 
called — Westminster  Abbey,  Hanpton  Court 
Palace,  the  Tower,  and  the  rest-Are  not'  the 
privileged  metropolitans,  but  provincials  and 
Americans  coming  to  town  for  a  loliday.  A 
visitor  staying  in  London  for  a  fornight  sees 
more  of  our  historic  spots  than  tie  average 
Londoner  sees  in  a  lifetime.     How  s  it  P " 

"Because,"  replied  the  Colonel  gentlr,  **j>eople 
seldom  appreciate  the  things  that  lie  near 
at  hand.  A  peasant  residing  within  m  hour^s 
walk  of  Killamey  often  lives  and  die&  without 
once  setting  eyes  on  the  lakes  which  Grangers 
travel  thousands  of  miles  to  behold.  Similarly 
to  natives,  the  Trossachs  and  Loch  Lomond  are 
merely  magnets  providentially  provided  for 
extracting  gold  from  the  pockets  of  burists 
with  a  so-called  taste  for  scenery.  The  same 
law  or  principle  explains  why  many  an  Eiglish- 
man  will  describe  to  you  with  avid  dslight 
every  cranny  of  Switzerland,  every  crook  m  the 
Eoman  streets,  and  unblushingly  own  his 
ignorance  of  Canterbury  or  Chester." 

These  remarks  were  prompted  by  the  circim- 
stance  that  the  Curate  and  the  young  lady 
classic  had  in  the  course  of  the  day  visited  the 
Tower  together,  whether  to  increase  their 
knowledge  of  British  history  or  for  the  tenderer 
pleasure  of  wandering  by  themselves,  I  will  not 
presume  to  decide.  At  dinner  they  mentioned 
a  few  of  the  treasures  they  had  seen — adding 
illustrative  quotations  from  Shakespeare,  and 
pity  for  innocent  princes  done  to  death  by 
ruthless  ambition.  The  young  lady  classic, 
tru«  to  the  instincts  of  her  sex,  had  been 
especially  fascinated  by  the  jewels.  *'It  seems 
unnatural  to  keep  them  hidden  away  there," 
she  said  plaintively.  **  Surely  they  are  meant 
to  be  worn."  Probably  she  was  thinking  that 
if  Fate  had  made  her  Queen  of  England  she 
would  array  herself  periodically  in  that  re- 
splendent Tower  jewellery  and  m^e  a  sensation, 
a  thing  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  woman  and 
most  men.  I  reminded  her  that  those  jewels 
really  belong  to  the  nation,  and  that  the  nation 


is  exceedingly  jealous  in  guarding  its  trinkets. 
Because  of  that  profound  sentiment  of  jealousy, 
it  deposits  them  in  glass  cases  behind  iron  bars, 
and  pays  lucky  officials  large  salaries  to  see 
that  the  owners,  otherwise  tiie  taxpayers,  do 
not  lay  a  finger  on  them.  Li  regard  to  such 
portions  of  its  property  as  are  in  charge  of 
beefeaters  and  other  terrible  descendants  of 
Cerberus,  who  are  hired  as  watchdogs,  the 
nation  is  like  a  ward  in  Chancery  or  a  minor 
tmder  trustees — an  owner  of  estates  held  and 
managed  by  others  not  always  in  an  agreeable 
or  satisfactory  manner.  Besides,  I  was  obliged 
to  point  out  that  if  a  beautiful  young  lady 
(here  the  yoimg  lady  classic  blushed  appro- 
priately) went  round  laden  with  priceless 
jewels,  she  would  merely  excite  the  cupidity 
of  the  populace,  who,  being  pretematurally 
clever  because  of  its  perpetual  hunger,  might 
give  unpleasant  illustrations  of  the  art  of 
appropriation. 

**  Hunger  does  sharpen  the  wits,  doesn't  it  ?  ^ 
put  in  Solomon  briskly. 

No  whetstone  gives  a  keener  edge,  I  re- 
sponded. It  has  been  surmised  that  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  the  heaviness  of  aldermen, 
corporation  officials,  and  gourmands  is  the 
inimical  effect  of  turtle  soup  and  its  accom- 
paniments on  the  brain.  But  as  touching  the 
Tower  jewellery,  I  repeat  it  would  be  an 
exceedingly  risky  proceeding  to  wear  it  much 
in  public. 

''Talking  of  jewels,"  said  the  young  lady 
classic  shyly,  ''do  you  believe  that  opals  are 
unlucky  ?  " 

Conduct,  I  answered  promptly,  is  the  best 
evidence  of  belief.  If  any  of  my  friends,  seized 
with  a  fit  of  generosity,  were  to  present  me 
with  opals,  I  should  be  prepared  to  take  all 
risks  by  accepting  them.  We  spoke  some  time 
ago  of  the  enormous  unsuspected  influenoe  of 
light  literature.  The  prejudice  against  opals 
in  the  popular  mind  is  but  another  example  of 
that  influence.  If  you  have  doctrines  to  pro- 
mulgate, ideas  to  diffuse  or  even  prejudices  to 
spread,  put  them  into  the  form  of  fiction. 

"Why,"  cried  Solomon,  **was  it  fiction  that 
started  the  prejudice  against  opals  ?  " 

Even  so,  I  replied.  Sir  AValter  Soott,  who 
earned  more  money  by  his  pen  than  any  other 
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British  author,  and  very  nearly  succeeded  in 
making  our  modem  world  mediseval  again,  was 
the  culprit.  In  "Anne  of  G^ierstein ''  he  intro- 
duces, for  strictly  dramatic  purposes,  a  Mexican 
opal  and  a  drop  of  holy  water,  l^ese  are  so 
manipulated  as  to  produce  a  sense  of  the  "  eyil 
eye."  Novelist-like,  he  pretended  to  have 
borrowed  the  idea  from  antiquity ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  opal  was  held  in  especial 
reverence  by  the  ancients. 

**To  be  sure  it  was,"  said  the  Curate.  "Doesn't 
Pliny  tell  how  one  Nonnius,  a  Boman  Senator, 
went  into  exile  rather  than  surrender  a  valuable 
opal  to  Mark  Antony?  In  the  Middle  Ages 
a  like  sentiment  prevailed  regarding  this  much- 
slandered  stone.  At  one  time  it  was  even 
thought  to  be  a  cure  for  blindness;  and,  to 
crown  all,  Queen  Elizabeth  doted  on  it.  But 
Scott's  casual  use  of  it  had  greater  potency  with 
the  popular  imagination  than  the  sentiments  of 
ancients  and  Middle  Ages  put  together,  though 
supported  by  the  example  and  influence  of  the 
illustrious  Bess.  Thus  by  the  fancy  of  a 
novelist  was  a  popular  superstition  rooted." 

Let  me  give  you  the  experience  of  a  lady 
whom  I  am  proud  to  count  among  my  most 
intimate  friends.  She  was  travelling  with  her 
two  children  and  a  maid  from  South  to  North 
Wale&  In  changing  carriages  by  the  way  her 
jewellery,  which  included  some  fine  opals,  was 
left  behind  on  the  rack  in  a  handbag,  without 
name  or  lock.  When  the  loss  was  discovered 
some  hours  later  there  was,  as  you  may 
suppose,  furious  telegraphing  all  along  the 
hne.  But  no  trace  could  be  found  of  the  lost 
opals.  A  day  passed,  two  days,  a  week,  and 
the  owner  was  abandoning  hope,  when  there 
went  out  from  Euston  an  inquiry  concerning  a 
certain  handbag  which  had  been  found  at 
some  outlandish  station  in  North  Wales.  It 
contained  the  lost  opals.  When  returned  to  its 
owner,  the  bag  had  no  appearance  of  having 
even  been  opened,  though  a  touch  on  a  spring 
would  have  revealed  the  contents.  Now  for  the 
point  of  the  story.  My  friend  being  imbued 
with  that  superstition  about  the  unluckiness 
of  opals,  while  mourning  their  loss,  had 
solemnly  declared  that  if  ever  she  laid  hands 
on  them  again  she  would  sell  them.  That  was 
ten  years  ago ;  a  month  ago  I  saw  her  wearing 
them.  I  remarked  she  had  not  yet  sold  her 
opals,  and  asked  whether  she  was  not  afraid  to 
keep  tbem. 

**  Pooh  I  "  she  replied.  **  It's  all  nonsense 
about  opals  being  unlucky.  I  lost  mine 
through  my  own  carelessness  and  stupidity; 


I  recovered  th^  by  sheer  good  luck,  and  the 

good  luck  has  Allowed  me  since.  Listen  to  this. 

A  year  or  two  ago  I  lost  my  engagement  ring 

on  a  stretch  li  loose  sand  at  the  seaside.     1 

had  put  on  gloves,  and  didn't  miss  it  until  I 

took  them  of  hours  later.    You  may  be  sure 

I  slept  badlr  that  night.     My  husband  was  in 

London,   anl  I  was  tortured  by  all  sorts  of 

nightmare  tocies." 

What  diijyou  imagine  P  I  asked. 

'*  Oh  I  tlings  too  horrible  to  mention.     But 

morning  cime  at  last,  and  I  hastened  back  to 

the  place  Rrhere  I  thought  the  ring  must  be ; 

and  there  sure  enough  as  I  came  up  one  of  its 

jewels  glcimed  on  me  like  a  welcoming  eye. 

It  was  vetr  nearly  covered  with  sand.    So  you 

see  I  am  ;eally  lucky." 

Then  -pu  are  superstitious,  I  remarked. 
'*  Oh,  weU,'*    she    returned,   in  some  con- 
fusion, ^you  know  that  only  the  bovine  mind, 
which  i(  absolutely  without  feeling  or  fancy, 
is  quite  free  from  superstition." 

I  agieed  with  all  my  heart  The  super- 
stitious races  are  really  the  imaginative  races. 
Poetry  and  superstition  go  together.  Perhaps, 
indeed  uo  high  achievement  is  possible  without 
a  toudi  of  superstition,  because  genius  in  its 
loftieet  reaches  implies  awe  which  is  reverence 
whicL  rests  for  most  part  on  what  the  superior 
contemptuously  call  superstition.  Who  are  the 
writers  that  deal  most  witlf  the  supernatural  ? 
Hon:er,  Shakespeare,  and  the  Hebrew  bards  and 
prophets.  Mark,  I  am  not  referring  to  the  gap- 
ings  of  childish  ignorance.  But  the  feeling  which 
makes  a  Highlander's  hair  rise  on  a  haimted 
road  at  night  is  in  its  essence  precisely  the 
power  which  produces  an  Iliad  or  a  Hamlet^ 
since  it  is  compact  of  imagination. 

As  I  spoke  the  young  lady  classic  looked 
down  at  her  hand  with  a  fond,  wistful  expression 
and  smiled.  My  eyes  instinctively  followed 
hers ;  and  lo !  the  gleam  of  an  opal  ring. 
Engaged,  I  said  to  myself,  with  an  inward 
start,  though  why  the  discovery  should  make 
me  start  I  don't  pretend  to  understand.  But 
her  interest  in  opals  was  explained;  it  was 
evident  she  did  not  consider  them  unlucky. 

How  comes  it  that  we  all  evince  so  curious 
an  interest  in  an  engagement  ring?  Some, 
you  retort,  are  not  interested.  True.  As  a 
wise  man  has  observed,  some  have  all  their 
attention  concentrated  on  the  region  of  the  epi- 
gastrium, so  that  they  cannot  spare  a  thought 
for  such  trivialities  as  rings,  sunrises,  children, 
orkitten&  No  sooner  is  breakfast  over  than  they 
begin  to  think  of  dinner ;  when  dinner  is  done 
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they  are  immediately  engaged  with  thoughts  of 
breakfast.  This  zeal  for  dining's  really  the  first 
sign  of  incipient  old  age  and  mental  decrepi- 
tude. The  alert,  the  fit,  the  entei>rising,  the  men 
who  miraculously  keep  young,  md  aooomplish 
prodigies,  are  nearly  always  ligh\  trenchermen. 
(Of  course,  ladies  constantly  observe  the  golden 
rule  of  temperance.  Assuredly  tb  woman  who 
wishes  to  keep  her  youth  and  beaity  will  avoid, 
as  if  they  were  the  plague,  thi  grossnesses 
miscalled  pleasures  of  the  table.  Old  ladies 
with  whom  tempei'ance  is  a  hibit  get  the 
maximum  pleasure,  mental  and  bodily,  out 
of  life,  and  hale  old  men  ever  diie  sparely.) 
Trenchermen  and  other  deluded  peitons  apart, 
mankind  are  strangely  interested  in  the  en- 
gagement ring.  The  reason,  I  suppose,  is  that 
sensibly  or  insensibly  it  typifies  tie  eternal 
youth  of  the  race.  Dynasties  come  and  go, 
but  the  race  remains  in  everlasting  v^ur  and 
bloom. 

It  was  an  education  in  happiness  x)  watch 
the  face  of  the  young  lady  classic  as  tver  and 
anon,  in  the  old-fashioned  phrase,  she  glanced 
furtively  at  that  opal  ring,  the  glorious  symbol 
•oi  an  ineffable  destiny.  If  Johnson  was  right 
in  saying  that  nothing  flatters  a  man  so  much 
qsis  the  happiness  of  his  wife,  since  he  prides 
iiimself  on  being  the  source  of  it,  imagi&e  the 
feelings  of  a  lover  just  after  presentino^  the 
sacred  ring.  The  Ourate  was  valiant  in  trying 
to  appear  profoundly  unconscious  of  the  stiange 
new  element  in  the  atmosphere ;  but  he  suc- 
ceeded little  better  than  the  wearer  of  the 
magic  ring,  whose  bright  eyes  alternately 
Bought  her  own  finger  and  his  face,  I  think 
we  were  all  sympathetically  glad  over  the 
Paradise  that  thrilled  so  obviously  in  their 
hearta  Even  Solomon  seemed  to  be  visited  by 
sentimental  fancies,  and  looked  on  the  Ourate 
with  the  generous  envy  which  is  ready  to 
blossom  into  emulation  on  fit  opportunity. 

We  have  many  confessions  in  literature,  from 
Rousseau's  down,  but  one  confession  of  rare 
promise  is  lacking,  and  if  I  were  an  editor  I 
should  try  to  procure  it  at  any  price,  namely, 
'*How  it  feels  to  be  engaged."  I  stipulate  of 
course  for  the  inmost  feelings  of  a  girPs  soul 
when  she  has  drawn  a  prize  in  the  great  lottery. 
Don't  imagine  that  anybody  could  write  such  a 
tx)nfession;  for  indeed  the  task  would  require 
an  almost  impossible  combination  of  qualities 
—delicacy,  culture,  insight,  and  a  tremendous 
courage.  The  experience,  happily,  is  not  rare. 
There  are  multitudes  of  engaged  girls;  ergo 
there  are  multitudes  of  supremely  happy  girla 
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But  happiness  is  not  enough;  there  must  be 
the  gift  of  expression  as  well,  and  it  is  for  lack 
of  this  that  love-letters  read  in  courts  of  law, 
when  happy  couples  fall  out  and  there  is  an 
action  for  damage  to  wounded  affection,  so 
often  provoke  laughter  and  ridicule.  Perhaps 
the  genuine  feeling,  the  divine  bliss,  is  too 
sacred  for  a  world  given  to  scofl^g.  On  the  whole 
I  withdraw  my  suggestion.  Let  the  engaged 
girl  enjoy  her  bliss  in  the  privacy  of  her  own 
heart,  and  may  the  celestial  emotion  that  is  too 
much  for  tongue  or  pen  never  be  d^raded  to 
the  commonplace. 

The  connexion  between  engagement  rings 
and  old  age  pensions  may  not  immediately 
strike  the  mind.  But  the  law  of  association, 
which  so  often  seems  no  better  than  a  freak  yet 
is  so  rigidly  logical  withal,  brought  the  subject 
into  discussion.  It  is  one  which,  like  the 
fortune  of  lovers,  very  much  concerns  the  future. 
The  bravest,  the  most  philosophic  of  us,  the 
most  secure  in  position  and  tenure,  pauses  at 
times  to  take  breath,  as  it  were,  and  cast  a 
look  ahead.  The  mother  crooning  to  her  babe 
dreams  of  things  to  come.  How  will  it  fall  out 
for  her  and  hers  in  that  undiscovered  countsr 
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whither  she  and  they  are  hastening  ?  Will  it  be 
success  or  failure,  happiness  or  misery  P  Will 
the  skies  be  radiant  or  leaden  ?  Will  it  be  sun- 
shine or  tempest?  You  remember  Sydney 
Smith's  remarks  concerning  the  fears  whick 
trouble  a  man  at  dead  of  night  when  he  thinki 
of  his  difficulties  and  responsibilities,  and 
mentally  weighs  them  against  his  chances. 
How  is  one  to  climb  this  rock,  or  get  round  that 
sharp  curve  of  the  narrow  ledge  with  the  sheer 
precipice  above  and  the  waiting  gulf  below? 
Even  the  strong  man,  confident  in  his  strength, 
must  pause  at  intervals  over  the  thought.  How 
will  it  be  with  me  and  mine,  five,  ten,  twenty 
years  hence?  Will  those  bright  dreams  be 
realised?  or  will  the  clouds  return  after  the 
rain,  bringing  darkness  while  yet  it  is  day? 
Sydney  Smith,  writing  from  experience,  counsels 
short  views.  The  difficulty  that  seemed  in- 
surmountable, he  says,  disappears,  the  sun 
comes  out,  the  spirit  rises.  The  human  heart 
has  a  quite  magical  gift  of  perceiving  the  sQver 
lining:  the  sunlight  through  the  darkness. 
What  were  humanity  without  that  eye  of  faith 
and  hope?  Nevertheless,  weary  or  wounded 
people  cannot  help  brooding  on  the  future, 
though  we  are  explicitly  told  to  take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow.  Generally  speaking,  man  is 
truly  philosophic  only  when  he  is  safe  from 
danger.    Thus  the  reference  to  old  age  pensions 
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arose  quite  naturally  out  of  the  talk  about 
opals.  We  discussed  the  doctrine  of  thrift,  on 
which  Dr.  Smiles  has  written  a  whole  book, 
and  innumerable  counsellors  haye  advised  with 
an  air  of  deep  wisdom. 

"  I  observe  one  great  fallacy  in  nearly  all 
the  discussions  as  to  the  best  means  of  making 
provision  for  old  age,"  said  the  Colonel.  **  The 
tacit  assumption  appears  to  be  that  a  oertaiu 
sum  of  money  will  make  all  safe  against  the 
time  of  need.  That  is  by  no  means  the  truth, 
as  I  see  it.  Money,  as  the  old  proverb  has  it, 
is  an  excellent  thing  to  go  to  market  with. 
But  it  is  far  from  being  the  panacea  which 
so  many  suppose.  Don't  misunderstand  me, 
please,''  he  said,  as  Solomon  gave  tokens  of 
dissent.  '*  Our  splendid  civilisation  has  reached 
the  point  at  which  money  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  Age  and  want,  as  a  great  poet  has 
said,  are  an  ill-matched  pair.  A  destitute  old 
man  is  a  sight  to  make  the  heart  bleed  if  the 
heart  were  not  hardened  by  the  i^ight.  Money 
means  comforts  which  the  poor  alone  miss. 
Therefore  by  all  means  let  us  save  it  against 
the  rainy  day  that  is  sure  to  come.  But  other 
savings  are  even  more  essential,  since  they  are 
more  closely  allied  to  life  and  happiness.  The 
most  pathetic  of  all  fallacies  is  the  fallacy  that 
money  procures  all  that  man  needs.  When 
I  was  taking  my  walk  to-day  I  saw  a  paralytic 
rolling  by  in  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  equip- 
ages you  could  find,  even  in  London.  I  knew 
him ;  he  is  a  millionaire,  a  man  who  once 
controlled  Stock  Exchanges  and  made  his 
annual  profits  almost  anything  his  own  regal 
will  dictated.  I  tell  you  there  was  little 
regality  in  the  poor  man's  face  to-day.  He 
saved  money;  but  he  wasted  his  real  capital, 
which  was  his  health." 

The  Curate  made  some  remarks  on  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  case,  and  the  Colonel,  assenting 
politely,  went  on,  **Yes,  the  maxim  'waste 
not^  want  not'  has  a  significance  beyond  the 
finandaL  For  an  old  man  needs  just  that 
particular  kind  of  capital  which  the  young 
man  is  most  prone  to  waste.  Nature  is  a 
relentless  accountant,  and  the  most  ruthless 
creditor.  She  forgets  nothing,  forgives  nothing; 
and  one  day,  when  the  debtor  least  expects 
it^  she  presents  her  bilL" 

'*  Oh  dear  I  you  frighten  us,"  cried  the 
young  lady  classic,  shivering  a  little. 

**  I  speak  not  to  frighten  but,  if  possible,  to 
caution,"  returned  the  Colonel  suavely.  **I 
see  so  inany  young  people  living  on  capital  which 
they  will  need,  and  need  desperately,  by  and  by, 


that  I  feel  impeled  to  give  warning.  It  has 
been  said  that  a  bottle  of  wine  at  twenty-five 
may  intensify  th»  pang  of  rheumatism  at  fifty. 

"  Ah,"  said  tie  Curate  sadly,  "  the  parable 
of  the  Frodigfli  Son  has  a  wide  and  terrible 
significance.  Tie  end  ofsquandering  is  beggary, 
though  the  b^gar  may  be  rolling  in  wealth. 
It  has  been  weU  said  that  although  Nature 
suffers  the  ofender  often  for  a  long  time,  she 
catches  him  at  last,  and  inflicts  punishment 
precisely  whm,  where,  and  how  he  feels  it  most. 
When  she  ta]:es  a  man  into  the  bankruptcy  court, 
she  exacts  the  uttermost  farthing — which  is 
generally  lis  life." 

**To  the  end  of  time,"  said  the  Colonel,  "I 
suppose  e^ery  man  must  taste  and  try  life 
for  himsaf,  experiment,  laugh,  blunder,  and 
regret — piobably  when  it  is  too  late." 

**  If  these  who  are  beginning,"  put  in  Solomon^ 
not  with>ut  a  distinct  suggestion  of  scorn, 
*'were  to  mind  those  who  are  ending,  the  world 
would  )e  exceedingly  full  of  wise  people. 
Appears  to  me,  sir,  that  absolute  perfection  of 
wisdom  might  be  oppressiva  Personally,  I 
like  to  ind  out  things  for  myself." 

**  B^oice,  0  young  man,  in  the  strength  of 
thy  youth,"  quoted  the  Colonel,  smiling.  **  Yet 
know  that  for  all  these  things  thou  shalt  surely 
be  called  to  account  To  be  sure,  you  may  eat 
your  cake  like  a  glutton  at  a  feast ;  but — and 
here  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter — you 
canrot  both  eat  your  cake  and  have  it." 

**And  what  provision  would  you  have  us 
make  for  old  age  ? "  asked  the  young  lady 
classic  wistfully. 

'*I  would  have  you  save  your  health," 
aiswered  the  Colonel,  "  whatever  else  you  save 
or  spend — not  selfishly,  of  course,  nor  at  the 
expense  of  duty :  but  providently  as  a  reserve 
fond  for  the  time  when  the  fire  bums  low. 
An  infallible  authority  tells  us  that  he  who 
loses  his  life  in  the  right  way  finds  it.  But  in 
that  high  sense  the  statement  hardly  touches 
our  present  argument.  Towards  the  saving 
of  which  I  speak,  I  would  put  good  deeds  and 
innocent  pleasures,  the  love  of  friends,  and  that 
other  love  which  surpasses  even  friendship." 

**Ah!"  cried  Solomon,  **  wouldn't  you  run 
some  risks  of  making  invalids  of  us  P " 

"No,"  replied  the  Colonel,  "certainly  not 
My  plan  of  saving  is  to  prevent  invalidism  and 
to  prolong  real  pleasure;  in  a  word,  to  make 
the  old  man  at  once  hale  and  happy." 

The  Colonel  spoke  with  much  unction,  but  it 
was  plain  from  her  face  that  the  young  lady 
classic  was  off  on  thoughts  of  her  own. 
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THE  FROST  FISH  IF  NEW  ZEALAND  {LEPIDOPUS  CAUDATUS) 

BY   JAMES   BUCKLAND 


OP  all  modes  of  fishing,  highy  curious 
and  ingenious  as  some  of  them  are, 
the  most  remarkable  is  pnctised  in 
New  Zealand,  where  the  singula*  method 
prevails  of  wandering  by  the  slr>re  on  a 
frosty  morning  to  pick  up  a  fish  wiich,  like 
the  "  dripping  mermaid  fair  "  in  the  ballad, 
springs  "  from  the  troubled  main  "  ind  lays 
itself  at  the  fisherman's  feet. 

Next  to  nothing  is  known  of  the  labits  of 
Lepidoptis  caudattos.  It  is  subject-matter 
of  dispute  whether  it  is  a  deep-sea  ^sh,  or 
merely  an  ocean-ranger.  Certainly  it  is 
widely  distributed.  Although  most  abund- 
ant about  New  Zealand,  it  is  found  on  the 
coast  of  Tasmania,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Atl&ntic, 
extending  northwards  to  the  southern 
shores  of  England,  where  it  is  an  occasional 
visitor  and  where  it  is  known  as  Scabbard 
Fish.  Nowhere,  however,  but  in  New 
Zealand  does  it  cast  itself  upon  the  sands 
in  the  manner  I  have  indicated. 

This  remarkable  fish  is  a  large  anim&l, 
usually  about  four  feet  in  length,  yet  so 
compressed  is  its  tapering  body  it  does  not 
weigh  more  than  as  many  pounds.  A  single 
fin  runs  along  the  whole  length  of  the  back. 
While  the  tail  fin  is  well  developed,  those 
on  the  belly  are  reduced  to  a  pair  of  scales. 
It  is  this  latter  structure  which  has  gained 
for  the  fish  the  generic  name  of  lepidopuSy 
or  scale  fin.  The  snout  is  more  than  half 
the  length  of  the  large  head,  the  lower  jaw 
protruding.  The  rapacious  look  which  this 
gives  the  fish  is  increased  by  the  addition  of 
several  fangs  to  its  long  rows  of  lancet- 
shaped  teeth.  The  great  size  of  its  eyes, 
too,  adds  to  the  ferociousness  of  its  aspect. 
Despite  this,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
inhabitants  of  the  ocean,  for  in  colour  its 
ribbon-like  body  is  like  silver  fresh  run  from 
the  melting-pot — a  shining  briUiancy  caused 
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by  a  thin  outer  skin  which  envelops  the 
body  in  place  of  scales. 

The  hiku,  to  employ  its  Maori  name,  is 
never  netted  or  taken  vrith  hook  and  line, 
but  is  found  on  some  sandy  beach  on  a 
frosty  morning.  True,  one  wiU  occasion- 
ally become  entangled  in  the  dr£^-net  of  a 
fisherman ;  but  these  accidental  catches 
are  few  and  far  between,  and  occur  only 
when  the  net  has  been  let  down  to  a  depth 
of  from  two  to  three  fathoms. 

During  the  winter  months  considerable 
numbers  are  picked  up  at  Purakanui,  just 
outside  Dunedin  Heads,  on  all  the  beaches 
northward  to  Moeraki,  and,  in  the  North 
Island,  upon  the  long  stretch  of  hard  sand 
between  Otaki  and  Manawatu.  Usually  it 
comes  ashore  during  the  frosty  nights,  when 
there  is  a  yoimg  moon  and  little  or  no 
wind.  As  a  rule,  it  lands  about  dawn.  It 
has  been  known,  however,  to  cast  itself  up 
during  the  daylight  in  Clifford  Bay,  near 
Cape  Campbell,  but  only  when  the  weather 
was  cold  and  the  sea  calm. 

Since  the  Frost  Pish  is  never  caught,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  a  fortun- 
ate thing  from  the  epicure's  point  of  view 
that  it  should  thus  deliver  itself  into  our 
hands,  for  its  melting  flesh  of  flaky  white- 
ness "  holds  the  very  soul  of  sweetness." 
A  very  good  idea  of  the  esteem  in  which  it 
is  held  as  a  food-fish  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes  sold  at  prices 
up  to  25.  6d.  per  lb. 

The  hiku  comes  ashore  in  greatest  num- 
bers towards  the  end  of  June  and  through- 
out July.  At  the  end  of  the  latter  month 
there  is  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the 
supply.  A  few  find  their  way  to  the  market 
in  August,  and,  on  rare  occasions,  an  odd 
one  or  two  may  be  seen  in  September. 
After  that  no  more  occur  until  the  following 
April,  when,  if  the  winter  be  early,  the  fish 
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begins  again  to  make  its  appearance  in  the 
shops. 

Although  I  have  mentioned  June  and  July 
as  the  months  in  which  the  luxury  is  most 
plentiful,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the 
supply  is  continuous.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  uncertain  and  irregular  in  the  extreme. 
Some  days  fifty,  or  even  more,  will  be 
brought  from  the  vicinity  of  Purakanui  to 
Dunedin,  after  which — although  there  be  no 
diminution  in  the  keenness  of  the  frost — a 
whole  week  may  elapse  before  another  is 
found.  The  greatest  number  of  days — ^not 
consecutive  days,  of  course — in  any  one 
year  on  which  the  Frost  Fish  was  offered 
for  sale  is  twenty-eight,  while  whole  winters 
— and  by  no  means  mild  winters  either — 
have  been  known  to  pass  away  without  this 
much-prized  delicacy  having  been  once  seen 
in  the  fishmongers'  shops. 

There  is  something  very  striking  in  the 
idea  that  a  fish  whose  simplest  habits  are, 
at  all  other  times,  unknown  to  us,  should 
thus  arise  from  its  hidden  abode  to  lay  itself 
at  our  feet.  Yet,  fascinating  as  this  strange 
occurrence  is  as  a  field  for.  observation,  it  is 
a  problem  which,  so  far,  has  baffled  our 
efforts  to  solve. 

The  old-time  belief  that  the  fish  pursued 
its  prey  too  close  to  the  shore  and  was  left 
by  the  long  swell  during  ebb  tide,  and  the 
speculation  put  forward    by  Dr.   E.   von 
Ledenfeld  in  1884  that  the  fish  died  from 
internal   hemorrhage,  following  upon    the 
bursting  of  the  air-bladder,  and  was  thrown 
up  on  the  beach — the  so-called   "  bladder 
theory  "  which  for  years  was  accepted  and 
repeated  in  the  Colony  as  the  correct  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery — merit  no  more  than 
passing  mention.     We  now  know  that  the 
Frost  Fish  is  neither  stranded  alive  nor  cast 
dead  on  the  shore,  but  that  it  commits  what 
appears  to  be  a  deliberate  act  of  self-destruc- 
tion.    Selecting  a  spot  where  the  water  is 
smoothest  and  most  shallow — from  which  it 
may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  fish  knows 
exactly  where  it  is  going — it  approaches  the 
shore,  preserving,  as  far  as  one  is  able  to 
judge  by  the  light  of  the  stars,  a  normal 
condition  in  its  swimming.     On  it  comes 
until  its  deep,   narrow  body  touches  the 
ground,  when,  not  been  able  any  longer  to 
maintain  balance  and  steering  power,  it  falls 
upon  its  side.     A  pause  ensues.     Then,  as 
if  something  had  of  a  sudden  put  it  in  a 
terrible  fright,  it  curls  itself  up  and  begins 
to  leap  towards  the    shore.      In    a    few 
moments  it  has  gone  up  high   and  dry, 


and     the    prize,    all    glowing    white,    is 
ours. 

When  landing,  the  fish  does  not  evince  the 
least  fear  of  nxin,  nor  does  it  appear  that 
anything  short  of  force  could  divert  it  from 
its  suicidal  course. 

In  recent  years  several  theories  have  been 
advanced  to  account  for  this  singular  land- 
ing. It  was  suggested,  for  instance,  a  few 
years  ago,  thtt  tiie  fish  might  possibly  come 
ashore  to  rid  itself  of  some  marine  pest  by 
grating  its  bDdy  against  the  sand.  Careful 
investigation,  however,  has  proved  the 
beautiful  oi:ter  skin  to  be  free  from  parasites. 
Neither  cm  it  be  pain  arising  from  some 
internal  disease  which  drives  the  fish  madly 
on.  If  ojened,  nothing  can  be  detected  to 
show  that  it  was  otherwise  than  in  perfect 
health  imoiediately  prior  to  its  death.  The 
delicate  fibsh,  too,  it  should  be  remembered, 
is  invariably  in  splendid  condition.  Nor  is 
it  througji  blindness  that  the  animal  leaves 
its  native  element.  Conscientious  observers 
have  received  ample  proof  that  the  great 
round  eyes  can  see  well  enough. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
endeavDuring  to  discover  the  reason  of  the 
Frost  Fish  casting  itself  ashore  we  find 
difficulty  and  perplexity  on  every  hand. 
Yet,  since  the  fish  is  found  only  in  frosty 
weather,  there  seems  good  ground  for  assum- 
ing that  it  is  the  intense  cold  which  is  ac- 
countable, in  some  mysterious  way,  for  the 
seemingly  irresistible  impulse  which  presses 
it  shoreward,  and  which  knows  no  abatement 
until  the  sands  and  death  have  been  reached. 
Yet,  if  it  be  the  frost  which  is  fatal  to  its 
existence,  would  not  the  return  of  winter 
instinctively  cause  it  to  abandon  the  in- 
hospitable shores  of  the  South  Island  for 
the  warmer  waters  of  the  North  ?  It  can- 
not be  want  of  food  which  induces  it  to 
remain,  for  the  sprats  on  which  it  chiefly 
feeds,  and  which  come  south  during  the 
summer,  return  north  with  the  advent  of 
winter.  Moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  bite  the  frost  never  so  keenly, 
there  are  days,  weeks — ay,  years — when  no 
hiku  is  foxmd.  Another  noticeable  fact  is 
that  all  fish  which  come  ashore  are  of  uni- 
form length,  and,  presumably,  full  grown. 
I  have  talked  much  with  fishermen  on  this 
subject,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  there 
is  no  instance  on  record  of  the  landing  of 
a  young  fish. 

Are  we,  in  assuming  it  is  frost  which  is 
fatal  to  the  fish,  pursuing  the  matter  aright  ? 
No  answer  can  be  given. 
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A  Shakespeare  Statue  in  Germany 

Ths  Germans  have  loDg  been  noted  for  their 
interest  in  SLakeapeare.  The  greatest  Shake- 
speare commeDtarf  ia,  perhaps,  that  of  Geirinos, 
B  Qerman  scholar.  For  many  years  Frofesaor 
Delias  at  the  University  of  Bonn  has  devoted 
his  attention  almost  exclusiTsIy  fo  ths  study  and 
exposition  of  the  greatEnglish  diamatist.  Now 
Weimar  is  to  have  a  Shakespeare  monument.  It 
has  had  for  forty  years  a  Shakespeare  Society, 
the  fortieth  anniTersaiy  of  vhich  is  to  be  cele- 
brated on  April  23.  the  date  of  the  poefe  birth 
and  death,  by  the  nnveiling  of  the  monument 
It  is  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Berlin  sculptor 
Professor  Otto  Leeaing,  and  is  the  first  Shake- 
speare monument  in  Qermanj.  The  city  where 
Ooethe  lived  and  worked  honours  itself  by 
asBodating  with  it  the  name  and  memory  o{  the 
English  poet.— c.  H.  l 

The  Papal  Secretary  of  State 

Etbbt  one  will  remember  tlie  curioeity  and 
expectation  after  the  election  of  the  present 
Pope  to  know  whom  he  would  choose  as  his 
Secretary  of  State.  Aa  ia  known,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Cardinal  Sarto  to  the  Pontificate  was 
due  to  a  kind  of  protest  against  the  late  Pon- 
tifioate  in  general,  and  Cardinal  EampoUa  in 
particular.  It  was  therefore  thought  that,  as 
a  kind  of  recompense  to  those  who  had  con- 
tnhuted  to  the  supreme  honour  conferred  upon 
him,  he  would  choose  among  thsm  hie  Secretary 
of  Stato,  and  the  candidates  wsre  many,  as  all 
the  so-called  diplomatic  cardinals  who  con- 
demned the  policy  of  Cardinal  Eampolla  were 
in  this  group  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  orgned 
Uwt  the  new  Pontiff,  to  show  his  faimesa,  would 
o^n  by  giving  a  luminous  example  of  it  in 
chooHDg  his  asaisUnt  in  the  affairs  of  State  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Sacred  College  who 
had  remained  faithful  to  Cardinal  Bampolla. 
The  conclusion  was  that  all  the  members  ot 
the  Sacred  College,  without  distinction,  thought 


tbey  might  be  raised  to  the  dignity,  which 
practically  comes  immediately  after  that  of  the 
Pope,  and  each  one,  of  course,  found  plenty  of 
reason  to  demonstrate  that  he  woe  fit  for  the 

It  can,  therefore,  easily  be  understood  what 
the  feeling  was  when  Pins  X. ,  after  three  months' 
suspense,  which  was  really  three  months' 
agony,  officially  announced  his  intention  of 
appointing  Merry  del  Vol,  a  mere  Monsignor, 
who  thus  would  be  nominated  Cardinal,  the 
youngest,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  im- 
portant among  them.  There  were  attompts  at 
protest  and  rebellion,  saying  it  was  an  offence 
to  the  whole  Sacred  College  to  ohooas  an  out- 
sider, aa  though  among  over  sixty  of  them 
there  were  none  capable  of  directing  the  policy 
of  the  Holy  See,  while — they  added  under  their 
voices — they  had  just  chosen  Cardinal  Sarto 
beoaase  he  had  never  shown  any  great  signs 
of  being  too  intelUgent.  Besides,  they  added, 
fancy  having  a  boy  without  experience  as  head 
of  the  complicated  policy  of  the  Vatican,  whose 
only  merit  is  that  of  knowing  many  languages, 
which  saems  a  great  thing  to  his  Holiness,  who 
does  not  know  any — even  his  own. 

It  can  easily  be  imagined  how  every  act  and 
every  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Stato  is  care- 
fully watched  to  catoh  him  in  some  fault.  A 
good  occasion  seemed  to  have  come.  Cardinal 
Merry  del  Vol,  notwithstanding  his  English 
mother  and  his  Italian  education,  has  not 
ceased  to  be  a  Spaniard,  strongly  disliking  all 
that  is  American.  One  ot  his  first  acts  was 
to  create  Monsignor  Mozaleda  as  Archbishop 
of  Valentia,  with  the  intention  of  having  him 
afterwards  appointed  Cardinal,  to  compeusato 
him  for  the  loss  of  ths  Archbishopric  of  Manila 
due  to  the  American  occupation  of  the  Philip- 
pines. The  young  Secretary  of  State  never 
imagined  that  this  would  almost  provoke  a 
revolution  in  Spain;  but  his  colleagues  in  the 
Sacred  College  take  advantege  of  it  to  denounce 
his  incapacity. — L  c. 
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Arctic  Cold  in  New  England 

Ik  the  early  days  of  1904,  New  England  was 
visited  by  a  remarkably  oold  wave.  For  a 
week  the  thermometer  remained  around  the 
zero  point,  a  little  above  in  the  daytime,  a  little 
below  at  night.  Then  came  some  colder  days, 
and  the  mercury  went  lower  and  lower,  twenty 
degrees  below  zero  one  night,  and  thirty-four 
the  next.  This  marked  the  lowest  point,  except 
in  a  few  isolated  places  where  lower  readings 
were  made.  The  next  night  the  lowest  record 
was  twenty  below,  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
rapid  rise  and  even  by  a  short  thaw.  There  was, 
of  course,  considerable  suffering  from  the  cold, 
especially  among  the  poor,  and  even  the  wealthy 
had  difficulty  in  keeping  their  homes  up  to  what 
they  considered  a  comfortable  temperature. 
Fortunately  the  cold  wave  was  not  accompanied 
by  wind,  and  throughout  the  whole  period  in 
the  daytime  there  was  continuous  and  brilliant 
sunshine.  This  combination  of  brilliant  weather 
and  extreme  cold  produced  a  remarkable  effect 
on  the  spirits  of  the  people.  There  were  very 
few  complaints.  The  weather  was  too  remark- 
able to  be  the  occasion  of  the  usual  grumble. 
Every  one,  even  the  poor  who  suffered  most, 
seemed  to  enjoy  and  to  take  a  pride  in  the 
severity  of  the  cold.  It  was  like  taking  an 
adventurous  trip  to  the  Klondike  without  having 
to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  the  journey. 
People  congratulated  themselves  and  each  other 
on  being  permitted  to  undergo  so  extraordinary 
an  experience,  and  each  degree  of  greater  cold 
recorded  seemed  to  add  a  little  glory  to  those 
who  had  to  endure  it.  There  was  none  of  the 
depression  and  ill-temper  that  are  induced  by 
ordinary  cold  or  gloomy  weather.  As  the  ther- 
mometer went  down,  men's  spirits  went  up, 
and  the  bracing  air  enabled  all  who  were  in 
anything  like  good  health  to  enjoy  to  the  full 
an  experience  such  as  had  not  been  known 
before  for  a  full  century. — ^A.  Q.  P. 

Trade  Schools  in  America 

The  old-fashioned  apprenticeship  system  has 
almost  entirely  passed  away  in  America,  and  in 
those  trades  which  still  take  apprentices  few  boys 
of  American  origin  offer  themselves.  The  places 
are  filled  by  foreign  boys,  especially  Swedes  and 
Germans.  As  a  consequence  a  difficulty  is  being 
increasingly  felt  concerning  the  education  of 
American  boys  to  be  artisans  and  mechanics. 
There  are  training  and  technical  schools  in 
abundance  for  those  who  will  direct  the  indus- 
tries, for  the  engineers  and  the  men  in  the  front 
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ranks  of  scientific  and  mechanical  work ;  but  tke 
need  is  for  more  education  and  training  for  the 
working  mechanic.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
American  boy  is  by  nature  the  beet  mechazdc 
in  the  world ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  Ameiican 
employers,  while  he  stands  far  ahead  of  any 
other  nationality  in  natural  skill  and  mechanical 
ability,  he  lacks  reliability  and  the  vigour  tiiat 
comes  from  rigorous  training.  To  fill  the  need 
of  training,  a  number  of  schools  have  been 
started,  but  as  yet  they  are  experimental  and 
are  not  organised  in  connexion  with  the  public 
school  courses.  There  are  excellent  textile 
schools  at  Lowell  and  at  Philadelphia,  who^ 
evening  courses  offer  opportunities  for  boys  oi 
the  operative  class,  and  several  other  trader 
have  special  schools  for  their  own  work,  such  as 
the  Williamson  Trade  School  near  Philadelphia 
for  training  in  mechanical  construction.  In  this 
case,  one  great  drawback  has  been  the  expense 
of  the  school,  as  the  products  of  the  students  hare 
been  put  to  no  practical  use ;  metal  and  other 
good  materials  being  used  to  make  parts  of 
machines  which  are  afterward  put  into  shov- 
cases  or  thrown  on  the  scrap-heap. 

On  a  more  practical  basis  are  the  Washburn 
Shops  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Worcester. 
Massachusetts.  These  were  founded  twentr- 
seven  years  ago,  with  an  endowment  of  £10,000, 
and  have  shown  an  average  annual  gain  of  a  littie 
over  £500.  During  the  whole  period  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  shops  have  been  sold  on  their  meiiii 
in  the  open  market,  and  have  realised  £170,000, 
more  than  a  quarter  of  which  was  profit  OTcr 
oost  of  labour  and  material.  The  aim  of  the 
school  is,  however,  not  profit,  but  practical  train- 
ing in  a  business-like  atmosphere  for  the 
students,  and  these  schools  offer  a  model  for 
those  who  desire  to  see  American  boys  provided 
with  more  opportunity  for  mechanical  training. 
Such  schools  would  not  supplant  the  public 
school  system,  but  would  offer  a  practical  alter- 
native to  those  who  now  drop  out  before  tabng 
the  high  school  courses. 

America  does  not  need  less  education.  She 
desires  more,  but  the  education  given  in  the 
grammar  and  high  schools  does  not  entireiy 
fill  the  need  of  the  boy  who  is  to  make  his 
livelihood  as  an  operative  mechanic.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  M.  P.  Higgins,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Washburn  Shops:  *' Better  edu- 
cated workmen  are  wanted.  There  are  com- 
plaints that  workmen  are  dull,  coarse  and 
uncultivated,  as  well  as  ignorant;  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  belief  that  education  may 
remedy  many  of  the  existing  evils  among  the 


employed,  eyils  which,  spring  from  selfishness, 
jealousy  and  narrowness,  leading  to  all  the  had 
effects  of  some  forms  of  unionism.  But  it  is 
a  mistake  to  think  that  education  consisting 
largely  of  learning  fa^ts  will  remedy  those  evils. 
Education  per  se  is  not  a  remedy  any  more  than 
shop  skill  is  a  remedy.  Learning  is  only  one 
thing  needed.  The  greatest  need  of  the 
mechanic  next  to  the  knowledge  of  his  trade  is 
that  something  as  well  expressed  hy  the  word 
culture  as  any  single  term;  culture,  meaning  the 
systematic  improvement  and  refinement  of  the 
mind,  which  results  in  what  we  imderstand  hy 
the  term  gentleman,  which  means  simply  a  man 
having  courtesy  and  kindness  and  thus  distin- 
guished by  a  fine  sense  for  honour." — ^A.o.P. 

The  most  Liberal  Franchise  in  the 
World 

The  Australian  Commonwealth  has  held  its 
general  elections,  for  both  Houses,  on  the  broad 
principle  of  adult  suffrage  over  the  whole  conti- 
nent    Every  man  and  woman  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  has  the  right  to  vote  both  for  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives and  for  the  Senate.  And 
they  have  all  been  placed  in  the  position  of  hav- 
ing their  names  on  the  various  rolls  without  any 
effort  on  their  part.    For  some  months  the  police 
and  other  state  and  federal  officers  have  been 
making  a  complete  list  of  the  whole  of  the  adults 
in  the  Commonwealth,  and  this  formidable  list 
forms  the  basis  of  the  various  electoral  rolls.  In 
the  State  Parliament  the  elector  who  doesn't 
happen  to  be  a  rate-payer  has  to  apply  for  a 
"  right,"  t.  e.  a  certificate,  to  enable  him  to  vote; 
and  although  this  certificate  is  now  issued  free, 
there  are  many  who  do  not  trouble  to  obtain  it. 
But  whether  an  elector  wants  a  vote  or  not,  he 
or  she  is  placed  on  the  Federal  rolL    The  senators 
are  elected  by  each  state  voting  as  one  constitu- 
ency,  and    every  state — ^no  matter  what    its 
population  is — ^has  six  senators.    The  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  however,  is  formed  on  a  popu- 
lation  basis,   and  each  state    is  divided  into 
constituencies.    Electors  record  their  votes  for 
both  Houses  at  the  one  booth,  and  booths  are 
arranged   so  numerously,   that   no   elector  is 
deprived — ^by  distance— of  his  vote.    If  he  be 
ill,  or  away  from  his  own  district  on  election 
day,  he  can  either  vote  by  post  or  record  his  vote 
in  whatever  constituency  he  may  happen  to  be ; 
in  the  latter  case  of  course  he  votes  for  a  candi- 
date in  his  own  constituency,  and  his  ballot 
paper  is  sent  on  to  his  returning  officer.    If  he 
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spoils  one  ballot  paper  he  can,  on  delivering  it 
up,  get  another.  It  will  be  seen  then  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  not  only  made  the 
franchise  as  wide  as  possible,  but  that  it  has 
strained  every  nerve  to  make  its  exercise  as  free 
as  it  could. — F.  s.  s. 

The  Australian  Labour  Party 

Jttdoing  from  the  London  newspaper  com- 
ments on  the  recent  Federal  elections  which 
have  been  cabled  out,  there  exists  a  large 
amount  of  misconception  concerning  the  Labour 
party  and  its  objects.  English  people  seem  to 
accept  literally  the  statements  made  on  the 
question  by  our  leading  daily  newspapers,  with- 
out allowing  the  usual  heavy  discount  for 
electioneering  tactics.  In  order  to  check  the 
successes  of  the  Labour  candidates,  the  big 
papers  print  startlyig  accounts  of  the  revolu- 
tionary proposals  of  the  Labour  party ;  and  it 
can  be  safely  said  that  most  of  these  alleged 
proposals  are  news  to  the  Labour  people  them- 
selves. For  instance,  it  is  darkly  hinted  that 
the  Labour  party  will  repudiate  our  loan  in- 
debtedness. This  of  course  is  a  frantic  mis- 
statement. The  main  planks  of  the  Australian 
Labour  party  are  electoral  equality  (already 
obtained),  a  white  Australia  (mostly  obtained), 
compulsory  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  in- 
dustrial disputes,  the  betterment  of  social  con- 
ditions generally,  and  the  cessation  of  borrowing 
abroad.  While  there  may  be  legitimate  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  these  questions,  it  is  both 
idle  and  mischievous  to  denounce  those  who 
support  them  as  being  everything  that  is  bad. 
Almost  invariably  the  Labour  member  is  an 
abstainer,  often  a  non-smoker,  and  alwa3rs  a 
man  of  strict  integrity.  Most  of  them  are  Social- 
ists— Socialism  meaning  to  them  the  steady 
absorption  by  the  State  of  public  and  private 
services  that  are  for  the  advantage  of  the  people. 
Already  our  railways,  post-offices,  and  telephones 
are  managed  by  the  Government,  while  New 
Zealand  has,  in  addition,  a  Gk>vemment  land 
bank,  life  insurance  and  fire  insurance  depart- 
ments, and  a  coal  mine.  It  is,  therefore,  only  a 
question  of  degree,  for  we  are  all  Socialists  to  a 
certain  extent  The  Labour  party  will  certainly, 
in  an  excess  of  zeal,  do  some  foolish  things ;  but 
it  most  certainly  will  not  do  anything  wrong  or 
unjust.  In  the  present  Parliament  it  holds  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives, while  in  the  Senate  it  is  within  a  vote  of 
being  in  the  majority. — F.  8.  8. 
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BT   PBOFE8SOB  B.   A. 

road,  or  of  hard  and  sotla 
parte  -which  erentoally  be- 
come riclg«s  Mid  taixvwi. 
Many  country  people  boW 
that  a  machine-mailt;  rrdl 
wears  into  holes  soooer  thu 
one  which  has  been  harden^! 
by  traffic,  and  tbi»  eemt 
to  admit  of  a  reeMoaik 
explanataon. 

A  New  Alphabet 

SouE  letters  are  marh 
more  readily  recognised  ihi: 
others,  both  in  wiitten  ud 
printed  words.  HM.  Broa 
and  Siilzer  have  e^pennHi:- 
ally  tested  the  speed  of  Jf- 
cognition  of  variouB  letter!, 
and  their  results  ue  de- 
scribed in  a  paper  present^J 
to  the  Paris  Acadmiy  of 
Sciences.  The  general'con- 
clusion  arrived  at  is  ths) 
the  forms  of  the  priottii 
letters  of  the  alphabet  ire 
WAVES  OK  A  ROAD  badly     conceived,     from   » 

phyaiologioal  point  of  vie*. 

Vt/sTTAc  nn   Dna/le  If  ^^^7  were  composed  of  characters  of  Btapli 

W  aves  on   noaas  construction,  such  as  are  the  letters  T  and  L,  ita 

BsqitiJlB  undulatdons  on  snow,  produced  by       speed  of  recognition  of  letters  would  be  greally 

sledges,  are  ^miliar  features  in  Canada.     As  a       increased,    and   the  mental   fatigue  wouJd  > 

sledge  moves  steadily  over  a  surface  of  snow,  a       much   diniiniBhe<!.     The   forms  which  the  ei- 

wedgo  of  detritus  in  front  ot  the  prow  becomes       periments  suggest  might  be   used   for  cspital 

compacted,  and   is  then  surmounted  by 

the  sledge,  which  at  the  same  time  pitches 

forward  and  furrows  the  snow  in  front 

The  sledge  is  thus  alternately  accumulat- 
ing material  in  frvnt,  and  then  surmount- 
ing  it  with  a  roUing   movement   which 

assists  te  compress  and  bind  the  material, 

and  so  builds  up  the  crest  of  a  wave.    In 

thus  explaining  these  undulations,  Dr. 

Vaughan  Cormsh  has  recently  given  an 

illustration,  here  reproduced,  of  similar 

wave  forms  observed  upon  the  road  to  a 

slate   quarry   at   Coniston,   Lanes.      He 

does  not  stete  whether  these  have  been 

produced  by  sleds  being  dragged  along 

the  road,  but  slight  undulations  of  the 

same  kind  can  often  be  seen  in  conntry 

roads  which  have  been  made  up  of  stenes 

and  then  pressed  in  with  a  steam  roller. 

The  roller  probably  pushes  some  of  the 

material   forward   slightly  until  it  is  so 

tight  that  it  cannot  De  compressed  any 

more,  and  then  the  heavy  wheels  roll 

over   it,  and   proceed  to   push   together 

another  small  hillock.    A  series  of  crests 

and  troughs  are  thus  produced  in  the  capitais  of  a  refdkmkd  auhabkt 
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letters,  if  the  alphabet  were  coDstructed  apon 
phyaiol<^;ical  prmcipleo,  are  here  reproduced. 
It  is  ueo  Buggeeted,  as  the  result  of  the 
experimento,  UMt  the  letters  should  appear 
-whitA  on  black,  as  here  given,  instead  of  mack 
oa  vhite  in  the  UBual  way  of  printing;  for  the 
speed  of  recognition  is  about  ten  times  less  in 
the  former  style  than  in  the  latter.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  the  eye  would  tire 
[laoner  when  reading  white  letters  on  a  black 
ground,  than  when  black  letters  on  a  white 
ground  are  used. 

The  Juice  of  Pine  Trees 

I^  the  collection  of  crude  resin  from  pines 
and  other  coniferous  trees  in  the  United  States, 
the  method  hitherto  adopted  has  been  to  chop  in 
the  base  of  the  ^ee  iteeU  a  cup-like  cavity,  the 
sole  purpose  of  which  is  to  receive  the  resinous 
liquid  which  flows  from  a  scarified  face  of  the 
trunk  above  it.  From  this  lesin  many  valuable 
products,  such  as  oil  of  turpentine,  pitch,  and 
tar,  are  obtained  by  distillation,  and  as  these 
are  much  in  demand  for  the  manufocture  of 
varnishes,  seahtig-wax,  etc,,  the  industry  is  a 
very  lucrative  one.  The  method  of  obtaining 
the  resin  is,  however,  moat  destructive  to  the 
trees,  and  would  ultimately  lead  to  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  pine  forests.  To  prevent  this  killing 
of  the  goose  which  lays  golden  eggs,  the  JS.  8. 
Bureau  of  Forestry  commissioned  Dr.  C.  H. 
Herty  to  make  experiments  with  systems  of 
collecting  resin  without  harming  the  trees,  and 
the  resulte  are  described  in  a  bulletin  recently 
published.  The  method  of  collecting  resin 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  was 
found  to  give  much  more  satisfactory  results 
than  that  of  cutting  a  hole  in  the  base  of  the 
tree.  Two  thin  strips  of  galvanised  iron  are 
fixed  into  the  tree  below  the  scarified  face,  and 
the  resin  drains  down  these  to  a  pot  hung 
beneath.  This  plan  is  a  modification  of  one 
which  has  long  been  employed  in  the  pineries  of 
Southern  France,  and  it  has  many  advantages 
over  that  usually  adopted  in  America,  ^e 
results  of  Dr.  Herty's  experimenta  are  so  con- 
vincing from  a  financial  point  of  view  that  the 
methoa  will  certainly  be  widely  adopted  in  the 
pine  forests  of  the  southern  States,  and  thus 
prevent  their  extinction. 

Dust  and  Rain 

It  hae  been  suggested  that  the  recent  < 
amount  of  rain  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
laige  amount  of  fine  dust  in  the  upper  air,  from 
the  great  volcanic  eruptione  of  1902.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  immense  clouds  of  dust  are  thrown 
out  during  a  violent  eruption  of  a  volcano,  and 
that  the  particles  may  be  conve^^ed  by  winds  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  action  of  the  duet 
upon  sunlight  gives  ri^e  to  remarkable  sunrise 
and  snnset  effects,  sucji  as  were  seen  after  the 
great  eruption  of  Erahatoa  in  1SS3,  and  less 
brilliantly  in  1902-1903.     It  is  also  known  that 
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every  droplet  of  rain  must  have  a  dust  particle 
or  some  other  nucleus  upon  which  it  can  form. 
The  skies  of  Italy  and  the  tropics  have  a 
deeper  blue  than  those  of  Europe  on  account  of 
the  comparative  absence  of  these  dropleta  pro- 
duced by  the  condensation  of  water  vapour  upon 
fine  dust  particles  in  the  air.  Around  our  own 
islands  dust  particles  in  the  air  soon  become  larger 
by  the  collection  of  moisture  upon  tham,  but  in 
warmer  countries  the  moisture  in  the  air  remains 
in  the  form  of  vapour,  and  is  not  continually 
condensed  as  a  h^uid  upon  the  dust.  Whenever 
water   is    precipitated   from    the   atmosphere. 


«  CoiJj:C7riN0  o 


minute  dust  particles  constitute  the  nuclei  around 
which  the  condensation  of  the  vapour  takes 
place.  In  a  dust-free  atmosphere  there  would 
be  no  fogs,  clouds,  rain  or  snow ;  when  the  air 
had  OS  much  moisture  as  it  could  hold,  water 


our  clothes  as  we  walked  through  the  streets ; 
and  in  a  moist  climate  like  that  of  the  British 
Isles,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  keep 
anything  dry  either  indoors  or  out.  Dust 
facilitates  the  formation  of  rain ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  altogether  improbable  that  an  excess  of 
dust  in  the  air  may  have  been  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  exti^me  wetness  recently  experienced. 
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Explorations  of  the  Upper  Air 

It  ia  of  importance  to  meteoiolo^ta  to  knov 
fhe  cnrrents  and  other  ohoracteristice  of  the  air 
at  great  altitndss;  for  guch  information  may 
ename  weathar  predictionH  to  be  meule  more  in 
advance  and  with  a  greater  measure  of  huccbbs 
than  at  present.  In  recent  yeare  much  attention 
has  been  Kiven  to  this  subject,  and  Tarioos 
methoda  of^obtaining  meteorological  records  at 
high  levels  have  been  adopted.  At  several 
mountain  observatories,  self-registering  instru- 
ments which  will  run  continuously  for  several 
months  at  a  time  have  been  installed,  and  thev 
record  automatically  the  weather  experienceJ. 
The  highest  of  theee  observatoriea  is  near 
Arequipa,  Peru,  at  an  altitude  of  a  little  more 
than  ttuee  and  a  half  miles.  Balloons  canring 
observers  with  meteorological  instruments  have 
twice  reached  a  height  of  nearly  seven  miles, 
but  beyond  that  no  human  being  has  penetrated 
Small  unmanned  or  free  balloons,  carrying 
instruments  which  automatically  register  tem- 
perature, pressure,  moisture,  and  other  char- 
acteristics, have,  however,  reached  an  altitude 
of  twelve  miles,  which  represents  the  deepest 
sounding  of  the  atmosphere  yet  taken.  System- 
atic soundings  of  tlie  air  extending  over  several 
months  have  been  made  by  these  free  balloons, 
and  by  kites,  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and 
America.  When  the  balloons  lose  their  buoyancy 


they  fall  to  the  earth,  and  the  rwiBtflra  they  bau 
are  forwarded  by  the  finders  to  t£d  address  girv 
apon  them,  wiui  a  notification  of  the  pkca  cf 
descent  Aa  an  example  of  the  different  a: 
temperature  registored,  it  may  be  mentioiuJ 
that  three  balloons  sent  up  a  few  montlis  agn 
from  Trappee  (France),  Berlin,  and  Strassbii^, 
regisfflred  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  d^reea  d 
frost  at  a  height  of  about  aix  miles  above  Uh 
earth's  surfoce,  though  the  tempenture  at  tie 
sur&ce  when  thev  started  was  about  forty-fits 
degrees  Fahr.  The  greatest  altitnde  reached  br 
a  bte  is  a  little  more  than  three  and  a  half  milu. 
but  this  was  exosptionally  high.  Kites  are, 
hovrever,  being  used  with  succeea  in  detennimng 
the  meteorological  conditious  of  the  air  up  to  u 
altitude  of  about  three  miles. 

New  Rays 

UNauBFEarEi)  radiations  having  penetntjir 

Suahtiee  continue  to  be  discovered.  His  nev 
aid  of  study  opened  with  tlie  discovery  of 
Bontgen  rays  in  1895.  This  was  followed  b.T 
Becqueret's  discovery  in  1896,  that  the  salts  of 
uranium  emit  invisible  radiations ;  and  then 
Madame  Curie  obtained  i^m  pitchblende,  tbe 
mineral  from  which  these  salts  are  extrul«d. 
the  wonderful  element  radium,  which  appeu; 
to  be  capable  of  giving  out  three  kinds  of  np 
perpetually.  Dr.  W.  J.  Bussell  has  proved  liit 
some  papers  emit  rays,  so  that  if  they  ut 
placed  on  or  near  to  a  photographic  pUte  m 
the  dark,  they  act  upon  it  so  that  after  ordiiu; 
development  a  picti^  of  the  paper  is  prodncal; 
and  be  has  also  shown  that  the  sepank 
materials  of  which  paper  is  compoeed,  sach* 
wood  pulp,  flax,  esparto,  and  oelluloee,  an  d 
more  or  less  active  sources  of  invisible  ran. 
More  recently,  Uonsieur  Blondlot  has  detecUd 
new  rays  in  the  light  irom  the  sun,  an  inan- 
descent  mantle,  an  ordinary  Argand  bnni«, 
and  a  sheet  of  incandescent  silver,  and  also  bum 
tempered  steel  and  unannealed  glass.  Then 
rays  pass  readily  through  aluminium,  gl^ 
black  paper,  wood,  cardboard  and  other  sub- 
etanoee,  but  are  arrested  by  lead  or  by  moistened 

Eaper.  While  studying  these  Tt-rays,  as  thej 
ave  been  proviaion^y  t«rmed,  UoasiMir 
Charpentiei  observed  that  emanations  of  a 
similar  character  were  emitted  by  the  bainu 
body,  especially  by  the  muscles  and  pervts. 
By  using  a  sensitive  screen  to  detect  the  r*^ 
and  noting  the  variation  in  luminosity  vtucb 
it  exhibited,  he  found  it  poesibia  to  map  ant 
the  area  of  the  heart  and  to  trace  the  ooune  of 
nerves  beneath  the  skin.  Theee  experunenlE, 
however,  await  confirmation  by  other  ioverti- 
gators;  and  several  possible  eourcee  of  emi 
will  have  to  be  eliminated  before  the  sdentiGc 
world  will  accept  the  almost  universal  ndio- 
activity  of  animate  and  inanimate  matter  sag- 
-       -ijlialiei 


gested  by  the  work  o 


n-rays  s< 


Varieties 


Do  Jesuits  encourag^e  Sin  ? 

We  have  received  a  large  number  of  letters 
thanking  us  for  publishing  the  correspondence 
with  Father  Qerard  in  our  February  number. 
A  lay  correspondent,  who  is  an  experienced 
man  of  affairs,  writes  to  us  as  follows : — 

''I  think  the  correspondence  clearly  shows 
that  Jesuits  may  suggest  or  recommend  a  lesser 
sin  in  lieu  of  a  greater.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  adjectiyes  *  lesser '  and  '  greater '  in  this 
sense  are  misleading  and  delusive.  For  the 
commission  of  the  so-called  '  lesser  sin  *  on  the 
suggestion  of  a  man  who  poses  as  a  priest  of 
the  most  high  God  may  be  regarded  as  no  sin 
at  all ;  whereas  in  fact  it  is,  to  my  mind,  hj  far 
the  greater.  The  committer  may  regard  it  as 
no  sin  at  all  when  it  is  committed  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  priest)  whereas  the  fact  is  that  it 
IS  really  the  greater  sin,  because  two  men  in- 
stead of  one  are  concerned  in  it,  and  one  of 
them  a  priest. '' 

President  Roosevelt  and  the  Private 
Soldiers 

I  HAD  gone  out  to  see  him  at  Oyster  Bay, 
heavy  with  the  anxieties  of  mothers  all  over 
the  land  who  had  sons  soldiering  in  the  Philip- 
pines. There  was  news  of  fig^hting  every  day, 
out  only  the  names  of  the  killed  or  wounded 
officers  came  by  cable.  There  was  a  War  De- 
partment order  against  sending  those  of  the 
privates  who  fell,  or  who  died  of  cholera ;  and 
it  resulted  that  when,  say  Company  H  of  the 
Fifteenth  Begiment  had  been  in  a  battle,  every 
mother  who  had  a  boy  serving  in  that  command 
went  shivering  with  fear  for  six  long  weeks 
before  the  mai&  brought  word  whether  her  boy 
was  among  the  **  thirteen  private  soldiers  '*  who 
fell,  or  not.  I  had  been  asked  to  put  the  case 
to  the  President,  and  get  him  to  cut  the  red 
tape,  if  possible ;  but  I  found  a  tableful  of 
soldiers  and  statesmen  at  lunch. 

But,  as  luck  would  have  it,  I  was  put  beside 
General  Young,  a  fine  old  warrior,  whom  I  had 
met  before,  and  I  told  him  of  what  was  on  my 
heart.  He  knew  of  no  such  order  when  he  was 
in  the  Philippines,  and  we  got  into  quite  a  little 
argument  about  it,  which  1  purposely  dragged 
out  until  there  was  a  lull  m  the  talk  at  the 
Premdent's  end  of  the  table,  and  I  saw  him 
looking  my  way.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  of 
the  order. 

^•'What  order?"  said  he;  and  I  told  him— 
told  him  of  the  mothers  fretting  for  their  boys 
all  over  the  land.  He  looked  up  quickly  at 
Adjutant-General  Corbin,  who  sat  opposite.  It 
was  what  I  wanted.     He  knew. 

"General,"  said  Mr.  Roosevelt,  ''is  there 
such  an  order?" 

**Yes,  Mr.  President,'*  said  he,  "  there  is." 

General    Corbin    explained    that .  it  was  a 

measure  of  economy.  Aii  officer  had  a  code  word, 

just  one,  to  pay  for,  whereas  to  send  the  whole 

name  and  place  of  a  private  soldier  might  cost 
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twenty-five  dollars.  The  President  heard  him 
out 

**  Corbin,"  he  said,  "  can  you  telegraph  from 
here  to  the  Philippines  ? ''  The  General  thought 
he  might  wait  till  he  got  to  Washington ;  he  was 
going  in  an  hour. 

*'No,'*  said  the  President,  **no,  we  will  not 
wait.  Send  the  order  to  have  the  names  tele- 
graphed now.  Those  mothers  gave  the  best  they 
had  to  their  country.  We  wUl  not  have  them 
breaking  their  hearts  for  twenty-five  dollars 
or  for  fifty.    Save  the  money  somewhere  else.** 

And  he  sent  one  of  his  rare  smiles  across  the 
table  that  made  my  heart  light,  and  many 
another  from  Maine  to  Texas.  The  order  went 
out  from  the  table  then  and  there,  and  before 
we  had  finished  our  luncheon,  was  speeding 
under  the  sea  to  the  Far  East — JACOB  A.  Riis, 
in  the  New  York  Outlook. 

Astronomical  Notes  for  April 

The  Sun,  in  the  latitude  of  Greenwich,  rises 
on  the  1st  day  of  this  month  at  5h.  38m.  in  the 
morning,  and  sets  at  6h.  30m.  in  the  evening ; 
on  the  11th  he  rises  at  5h.  15m.,  and  sets  at 
6h.  48m.;  and  on  the  21st  he  rises  at  4h.  55m., 
and  sets  at   7h.  4m.     In  the  middle  of  April 
the  Sun  passes  the  meridian  at  12  by  our  clocks 
which  keep  mean  time,  so  that  he  rises  as  much 
before  that  hour  as  he  sets  after  it ;  from  near 
the  end  of  December  he  has  been  due  south  after 
12  bv  an  amount  (called  the  equation  of  time) 
whicn  increased  until  February  12,  when  it  was 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  diminished 
till  the  15th  of  this  month,  after  which  he  will 
cross  the  meridian  before  12  o'clock  until  June 
14.    The  Moon  is  in  her  Last  Quarter  at  5h. 
53m.  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  inst.;  New  at  9h. 
53m.  on  that  of  the  15th ;  in  her  First  Quarter 
at  4h.  55m.  on  the  momine^  of  the  23rd;  and 
Full  at  lOh.  36m.  on  the  night  of  the  29th.    She 
will  be  in  apogee,  or  furthest  from  the  Earth,  at 
half-past  9  o'clock  on  the  evenine  of  the  10th, 
and  in  perigee,  or  nearest  us,  about  half-past 
6  on  that  of  the  26th.     No  eclipses  or  other 
special  phenomena  of  importance  are  due  this 
month.    The  planet  Mercury  will  be  visible  in 
the  evening  after   the  12th,  passing  from  the 
constellation  Aries  into  Taurus,  and  being  at 
greatest  eastern  elongation  from  the  Sun  on  the 
21st.     Yenus  is  visible  in  the  morning  during 
the  month,  moving  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion through  the  constellation  Pisces ;  she  will 
be  near  the  Moon  on  the  14th,  and  near  Jupiter 
on  the  23rd,  when  a  close  conjunction  between 
the  two  planets  will  take  place  after  daylight. 
Mars  is  not  visible  this  month,  setting  too  soon 
after  the  Sun.    Jupiter  rises  earlier  each  morn- 
ing,  situated  in  tne  constellation  Pisces;    as 
already  mentioned,  he  and  Yenus  will  be  near 
together   on  the  23rd.    Saturn  rises  about  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning  (earlier  each  day),  and 
is  within  a  short  distance  nearly  due  west  of 
Delta  Capricomi,  a  star  of  the  third  magnitude. 

W.  T.  LYNN. 
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SHAKESPEARIAN  ACR05TICS 
Sixth  of  Nine 

WHOLE. 
■'  A  college  of  wit-crackers  cannot  flout  mf  out 
ot  my  humour." 

1.  "When  a  soldier  woe  the  theme  my  name 

Was  not  far  off." 

2.  "  So  speaking  as  /  think,  I  die,  I  die. " 

^^   "  Let  not  sloth  dim  ^ifr  honours,  new-begot/' 

4.  "  TTiou  art  a  gentleman. 

Think  not  Ifiatter,  for  I  awetu- 1  do  not." 

5.  "  If  /  be  left  behind 

A  very  moth  of  peace." 

6.  "  Your  being  by  me 

Cuinot  amend  me  :  society  is  no  comfort 
To  one  not  sociable." 
T.  "  Why  should  a  doz,  &  horse,  a  rat  have  life, 

And  ChoH  no  breath  at  all  !" 
8.   ■'  ;,  that  please  some,  try  aU." 
Find  the  required  names,  giving  Act  and  Scene 
for  each  of  the  above  quotations. 

Five  Ouivau'  incrtft  of  prist)  to  be  atmTded  for 
carrtct  amieers  in  thia  seria.  Each  aiuwr  fa  bf 
tigiud  by  thorl  "  nom-dr-plamt."  Sfetmd  IM  of 
Skom  tcUl  appfar  in  Jii-ne.  AU  anaircrs  wiuji  be 
Tfceircd  by  lith  itaL 
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Books  received :  Hekkv  Harland's  ifij  FrU-nd 
Protpero,  John  I^ne,  ft*.  A.  Wabker'x  ff^fsl 
Poinl  Colours,  Nisbet,  B».  Miss  Converse's  Long 
Wiil,  Longmans,  6i.  Little  Uallery  Series,  Hopprur 
aod  Bsmney,  both  from  Methuena,  23.  W.  each. 
Mtmoriet  of  a  SisUr  of  St,  Savwvr'i  Priory,  Mow. 
bray,  3t.  M.  Dr.  Geikib's  Tlir  Holy  Land  and  Ike 
Bible,  Casaellg,  2>.  M.  J.  H.  Evan's  Onamtntal 
Taming,  1st  vol.,  Guilbort  Pitman,  3s.  6d.  The 
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and  C.  Black.  Mr.  Wells'  Ttcelve  Stories  nnd  a 
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My  Friend  Prospero  is  the  name  given  by  a  little 
Italian  child  to  the  English  hero  of  this  story, 
whose  prosperous  fortunes  she  foretold  ;  but  it  is 
also  the  name  Mr.  Harland's  readers  will  incline  to 
give  him — so  potent  a,  magician  does  he  prove  him- 
self. Again  he  has  taken  pen  in  hand,  and  presto  < 
we  are  again  in  Italy,  and  it  is  April  there. 
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The  hillflMH  ntuniul  with  binl-aongi  contiDHmnlr  tt  thU 
tctMoa,  t*tr  the  vhola  fbar-and-twAtity  Itoiin,  Blaekbirdi- 
thnuhn,  lUc)ic>pa,gDli<tlnchH.cliilIlncheiiiDg  from  the  Brvt 
peep  of  daim  till  the  lut  tncB  of  daylight  hms  ilifd  nut,  uid 
Lheb  the  nlghllngslei  begin  and  keep  It  up  till  dAimkgftiii.  Ariil 

nmo",  for  roeemiry  gniwi  everjirherB  under  the  tnu." 

As  yon  drive  through  this  sweet  spring  landscape. 
yaa  come  on  a  village,  sketched  thus  in  one  brilliant 


end  ani]«.i 

le.Mdlte 

Hi^ 

t  eeems  to  pua  ontimly  in  lb» 

.ln*t:nifn, 

ee,  loDDgine 

,  •moking,  ™ttu.e 

(elK  the  1in< 

:  Itely  1) 

,  or  periup.  pliylDg  OLrie  at  ■ 

table  under  the  leaflesebuib  of 

'the  wiDMh 
;,  gathered 

K'S^nS 

combing  (m! 

usa 

Xtt 

■pnwling  in 

he  prieil,  bU 

^tta  on  bAi.  DO^ 

iB  breyierv, 
■BMtiDg  thn 

<irinibg  e: 

'ST'-" 

rieatlT  erTBnd,  aid 

lugh  hii  ( 

HHioriml  gnat-Henl. 

SW'i 

1  «  Uttere 

la*ed  bT  hit  neck. 

.<  r*c«. 

i'".'.-.-5sr. 

(-hnll  Mraiii, 

■Diood, 

ind  plegal  s 

thM   Theocr 

I.  jfalDU.lr 

walthBd    br    li- 

faithini'i  w^— iatoan ?Dteb 

^h«l!^ne 

e-rlulfhcd  iiur."' 

Above  this  village  is  an  old  castle  with  a  garden 
the  scene  of  an  idyllic  love  story — the  loven  beiit 
great  folks  incognito,  as  it  is  Mr.  Harland's  woat  is 
make  them.     Furthermore,  there  is  Annunxiata.  » 

Cve-eyed   charming  Italian  child,  whoae  poelic 
cies  and   superstitions  give  uniwual  beaoty  to 
the  story.     Hear  her  wondering  as  to  the  name  of 


..   ..    _    _ eitiparticiilarname.liutatlhare 

jpine.  It  ifl  a  nnil  doing  Its  Purgatoiy,  a  very  good  «oaT.  If 
ycMi  are  very  good,  than  vhen  you  die  yon  do  your  Pnrgatnn 
as  a  flower.  But  itianoteuchaii  wy  Pnrgetnnr— nh  no-  T<i 
Itwk  :  the  llaver  i>  beantlfai,  botit  ia  blind,  and  cannot  w; 


,sndthink<'raad.    1 
Id  the  flower  will  ft 


I  Cecilia,  it  is  u  vbitr. ' 
When  Annunziata  js  ill  we  look  on  to  the  end,  in 
dread  tliat  she  will  die.  We  are  delighted  to  find 
her  on  the  last  page  convalescent,  and  embracing 
the  Princess  in  her  own  pretty  fashion.  "  She  kissed 
her  four  times — on  the  brow,  on  the  chin,  on  the 
left  cheek,  and  on  the  right."  "  That  is  a  cross  of 
kisses,''  she  aiplained.      "  It  ia  the  way  my  mother 


In  Weal  Poinl  Colours  Miss  Warner  gives  a 
detailed  and  lively  account  of  the  life  of  ■  Weal 
Point  cadet,  Charlemagne  Kindred  by  name.  In 
spite  of  his  tomevrhat  pompous  name  he  is  a  real 
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and  lively  hero,  whose  studies,  friendships,  difficul- 
ties, and,  most  of  all,  whose  religious  experiences, 
are  made  genuinely  interesting  to  the  reader. 
Incidentally,  the  American  military  college  system 
is  very  well  described.  A  capital  book  for  boys' 
and  girls'  libraries. 

Long  Will  is  a  conscientiously  historical  novel, 
of  the  early  days  of  Richard  II.,  Langland,  the 
author  of  the  Vision  of  Piers  Flotcvian  and  the 
friend  of  Chaucer,  being  its  title  hero.  But  it  is 
written  in  what  has  Men  well  called  Waixlour 
Street  £nfflish — alike  uncouth  and  laboured,  hence 
the  story  drags. 

Messrs.  Methuen  in  their  Little  Gallery  Series,  of 
which  the  Hoppner  and  Homney  volumes  lie  on  our 
table,  are  issuing  a  succession  of  very  pretty  little 
volumes,  each  containing  twenty  plates  from  well- 
known  pictures.  Of  the  Hoppner  collection,  the 
finest  reproductions  are,  we  think,  the  vroup  of 
Lady  Anne  Culling  Smith  and  her  dau^ters,  a 
spirited,  characteristic  group ;  and  the  sweetly 
pensive  portrait  of  Mrs.  Gwvn,  the  ^^Jessamy 
bride  "  whose  name  awakens  echoes  of  reminiscence 
among  readers  of  Goldsmith's  life  and  luckless 
love  story.  In  the  Ronmey  volume  the  first  portrait 
is  of  George  Romney  himself — a  striking,  convinc- 
ing work — while  amone  the  various  portraits  of 
Lady  Hamilton,  which  lorm  the  bulk  of  the  collec- 
tion, the  very  dtiarming  SL  Cecilia  is  eclipsed  by  a 
study  of  even  greater  beauty,  Lady  HamilCon  as 
ConlemplcUian.  Note  the  long  curves  of  the  dress 
and  scarf,  and  the  wide-brimmed  hat,  of  the  seated 
figure,  whose  downcast  face  and  folded  hands 
express  so  eloquently  the  grace  and  repose  borne 
out  by  the  studied  simplicity  of  the  composition  as 
a  whole.  This  masterpiece  has  been  specially  re- 
produced for  the  publisners  from  the  private  collec- 
tion of  Sir  Audley  Neeld,  its  fortunate  possessor. 

In  the  Memories  of  a  Sister  of  St.  Savuyur*8  Priory 
we  have  an  account  of  many  years  of  Christ -like 
work,  chiefly  among  the  very  poorest  of  the  lapsed 
men  and  women  in  Soho  and  Haggerston.     The 
writer,   whose  anonymity  is  carefully  preservcKl 
throughout,  tells  us  how,  more  than  fiftv  years 
ago,  as  a  vouns  girl  in  her  country  home  in  Cheshire, 
she  first  heard  of  a  wonderful  mission  being  carried 
on  among  the  roughest  and  most  sinful  people  at 
the  London  Docks.     **  Young  ladies  then,"  she  tells 
us,  "  never  dreamed  of  the  wider  possibilities  open 
to  them  now ;  there  were  no  Ladies'  Settlements, 
no  Lady  Nurses,  no  Girton,  Newnham,  St.  Mar- 
garet's.    They  gardened,  sketched,  rode,  went  to 
archery  meetings,  and  were  just  beginning  to  visit 
their  poor  and  teach  in  the  Sunday-schools.     Sister- 
hoods, now  included  in  the  organisation  of  Presby- 
terian, Methodist,  and  Baptist  Churches  alike,  were 
then  only  making  their  first  trial  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  had  to  win  their  way  in  the  face  of 
bitter  prejudices.     After  a  short  training  at  East 
Orinstead,  the  writer  was  sent  in  1858  to  work 
with  another  sister  in  Soho,  in  a  slum  district 
where  Shaftesbury  Avenue  now  is.     Every  chapter 
la  full  of  interest.     We  read  of  the  opening  of  the 
Newport  market  refuge  in  1863,   the  small-pox 
epidemic  in  1870,  the  first  opening  of  clubs  for 
girls,  day  nurseries  for  babies,  and  night  schools, 
"Blokes'"    suppers,    country    outings,    and    the 
experimental    stages    of    many    now    established 


methods  of  good  work.  Incidentally  character 
sketches  of  many  types  of  East-end  folk  add  to 
the  interest  of  this  heart-stirring  record  of  happy 
and  devoted  work  for  our  Saviour. 

Dr.  Geikie's  book.  The  Holy  Land  arid  the  Bibles 
now  issued  in  a  cheap,  somewhat  abridged  edition, 
is  a  very  paint-box  of  local  colour  for  the  Bible 
student  or  class-teacher.  Every  sentence  is  vivid, 
every  page  absorbing,  open  where  you  will. 

Mr.  Evan's  first  volume  on  Ornamental  Turning 
is  a  book  for  the  skilled  amateur  specialist  in  this 
branch  of  art.  Tools,  material,  and  designs  are 
fully  discussed,  and  illustrations  of  specimens  of 
the  work  of  such  experts  as  the  late  Earl  of  Sef  ton. 
Captain  R.  P.  Dawson,  and  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Ellison 
are  given.  Turning  in  relievo  is  illustrated  by 
examples  of  sreat  beauty,  and  the  author  intends 
in  his  second  volume  to  treat  further  of  this 
particular  subject. 

From  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black  come  the  new 
editions  of  their  well-known  books  of  reference, 
Who's  Who,  the  supplementary  Who*8  Who  Year- 
hook,  and  the  Engli8hwo7nan*8  Year-hook,  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  compilation  of  its  kind.  No 
one  can  turn  its  350  pages  without  being  struck  by 
the  practical  value  of  the  information  with  which 
they  are  so  closely  packed.  This  is  most  noticeable 
in  the  section  devoted  to  Employments  and  Indus- 
tries, where  every  question  bearing  on  every  form 
of  skilled  and  professional  work  for  women  finds 
itself  answered  in  an  up-to-date  precis,  under  an 
indexed  heading.  Each  section  in  its  own  way 
seems  as  intelligently  written,  and  reveals  the 
informing  spirit  of  a  most  capable  editor.  Regard- 
ing that  ocean  of  biography,  Who's  Who,  no  one 
can  survey  it.  The  reviewer  can  but  venture  forth 
along  his  own  shores,  dropping  his  little  plummet 
of  personal  knowledge  as  tar  as  it  may  reach,  and 
finding  the  few  literary  landmarks  he  does  know 
about  are  all  correctly  given,  new  books  faithfully 
credited  to  their  authors,  and  the  tides  of  rising 
reputations  duly  noted,  he  wonders  at  and  admires 
the  unfathomable  seas  lying  beyond  him. 

When  Mr.  Wells  says  "Once  upon  a  time,"  we 
may  settle  ourselves  with  all  the  comfortable 
expectation  of  a  nursery  audience — sure  that  a 
good  story  is  coming.  In  his  new  volume  we  have 
Twelve  Stories^  and  a  Dream  into  the  bargain.  They 
are  all  good — and  some  very  good.  The  magicalness 
of  the  magic  shop  makes  even  a  grown-up  head  turn. 
Here  the  Right  Sort  of  Boy  could  buy  boxes  of 
soldiers  that  all  came  alive  directly  you  took  off 
the  lid  and  said  the  magic  word,  or  panoplies  on 
cards  for  juvenile  knight-errants,  including  a  shield 
of  safety,  sandals  of  swiftness,  and  helmet  of  invisi- 
bility ;  but  the  shopman  and  the  shop  itself  were 
more  marvellous  still  than  the  stock-in-trade. 

The  tragedy  of  Filmer,  driven  out  of  life  by  his 
own  success,  and  the  romance  of  the  village  grocer's 
visit  to  fairyland,  are  persuasive  to  a  degree,  and 
the  Valley  of  Spiders  (suggested  sureljr  by  Mr. 
Hudson's  spiders  in  La  Plata)  is  as  weird  as  can 
be ;  but,  after  all,  we  like  Mr.  Wells  best  within 
the  limits  of  the  humanly  possible.  Miss  Winchel- 
sea's  Heart  is  a  little  gem  of  this  order,'  and  we 
wish  there  were  three  volumes  of  it,  instead  of  but 
thirty-one  pages. 
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Against  Wind  and  Tide. 


«(nCd  be  Che  blowt  of  tlie  brwu  ind  tfas  bnfTMlnita  ot  tbt 
TAvea,  ud  ths  dsiialun  df  Chdse  Unit  iwte  ao  lully  iind  nil; 

Acd  lut  ■nd  vonit  of  ^L  porhiips,  utjvbI  at  ttan  got!,  to  Opd 

tndlvlduallj 

_   ._.  .ladofrnov*- 

aisul  thit  tr<H  to  lend  oat  of  the  rut.  lathe  aoHof  tempar- 
uca  women  hiTe  effected  ■  gr»t  deiL  But  th«  flut  Uut 
t«Diperuic(i  !■  u  IndiFldukl  mitler  canitltutes  Illke  the 
etrength  mnd  Ui«  Wf&kneu  of  the  mrjTcment^  0oav1nc«  ft 
IfeDerktioD  ud  maoh  progreaB  reetilts,  butthe  uert  Renentlon 
mBj  r«™rt,  the  ploOMm  »«  i.lder  und  I'le  urdent.leM  hopo- 
folp«rh«p»;  tbsn  theli  nppiinenU  «»t,  "See  how  they  hiivo 
hlled.  The»tiDinr«dni>i)irnDeuthiinirtherh«l  not  apokeu," 
If  unlirarail  conrlctron  could  produce  iIbk^  euutnient.  •amfr- 
UiinKperauuientwouldbeefrecUd;  vltboutthit  theieperennial 

The  WViiiisn'g  fiuTnge  movement  dim 


Temptr- 
'olng  the 

f  Uwmflkers  ehtll  be  permitted  practical 
romen  >hil1  be  sUooed  to  vote  for  tbeir 
if  property  or 

the  kingdom 


lujutribi 


the  DioTCiuenl,  thongh  th 
heredltai?  Irgijiliitnre  ^" 

aaponrj  legisUtoi 


byUi 


BnglMid.     (ith..rin 

forlorn  «nd  helplee. 
iDxtnngeportHvltb 
noboraesvatmble. 

e  Booth.  IftbonriuB 
itioo  Aru.y.    Mlu 

ofBRtl.hiu^e^!^ 
money  in  his  pock 

bemuieTCuitelf? 

y,  byduubtor  thti 

ig  HonderTal  mmt  roulL  Snch  ploneas  mn  pnnmd  XB 
Ifnndsniuit.  tod  thenia  llei  (Mr  (tmigtiL  Tb<7  will 
I  the  forlorn  hope,  they  will  enfoT  the  plunfrAOickfs  city. 
'  fill  guther  the  eneiny'iba?oneti  into  tfaeir  own  bcwTiu. 
Lf  they  perish  tiieyperlih.  Id  mch  *  cue  deltet  horli  (u 
thinwherahopB«MBlwBy.h.lf-h«ft«L  To  h»*B  lrt«l  to 
M,  to  ha«e  UcVed  bllhet  ind  thither,  to  hne  Hid,  "  Lo. 


A  friend  told  me  odh  At  e  period  of  national  emotion  the' 
Chow  who  haie  hlled  to  be  (tnitlen  ind  buffeted  for  Ih« 
Tight  hive  never  known  the  higbeat  lor.   Bnt  if  to  the  uDilinei 

etrlpsi  bad  teen,  perhipe,  denrvcd,  and  that  the  battle  hfri 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

LITERART. 
Lul-ZtJta  On^/ify, — Tour  veraae  are  promialng.  thonffa  tbr; 
annot  yet  bs  called  eieellent.    The  line  ■'  Slowly  In  mantli 
lean,  silent  night  creepe  "  lackadignitj.    Then  the  eipi««K 
IS  way  jaia  ■■  hi  obTlomlj'  uacd  that  it  may  rhyme  tli 


S<I.— Your  Ihlry  tale  la  pretty,  and  might  Qnd  a  plaea  ta 
soNie  of  the  chUdren's  megiilnea.  As  you  aay,  nnne  of  (ke 
larger  monthtiei  acrapt  fklry  tain,  but  In  that  caa«  they  an 
r«Tly  intended  to  entertain  the  sentora.    The  SInmd  Moffoiimt 


That  people  do  not  i  _      _  _  _      _ 

dlTtduairy  admit  to  be  reaaonable,  even  desirable,  ia  one  of  tli« 
details  In  social  bialoiy  that  eoiitlnne  to  piiiiie  obaervem 
poaaewed  of  the  single  eye.  Why  duea  theconiiuunlty,  while  id- 
inltting  that  eilitmg  things  an  bad,  always  oppo«e  any  one  who 
suggeala  reform  I  Wiiy  is  our  govoraipg  hody  divldeii  into  two 

party  nmalatenUy  obetnict  all  ineaaures  orlglnatsd  by  the 
other  aider  Thll  nasKe  makes  life  vary  bewildarlnK  Ui  the 
ardent,  who  would  cordially  strive,  were  their  indivldnal 
atrength  edvctnal.  to  recti^  what  la  amlas. 


Borryllgun  , „ 

ley  dare  not  ioauiinnile  anyUiing,  would  not  ventnr 
le  open,  sit  silently  patient  under  what  thay  deplon 
ently  thankful  for  what  IhOf  appre^ia(e. 


1  made  a  feature 

r  the  (airy  tale,  but 

hitherto  the 

ritarso 

sly  produced  a  good 

ealo 

erary  w 

ork— K.   Anatey 

Miple.    Mr. 

"'."rA^ 

PnrilA,\ut  t'b™ 

funny  public  detarwl 

lal  he 

hi" -Id  be 

d  he  tries  to  oblijm. 

hcl 

whith 

dmirera 

f  r*tFar«Adepli'ro. 

£.M.J. 

l,™«d  Ij  yonr  wt. 

ea  is 

lwaj» 

ncoJiBclous  that  poetry  Li  the  inoel  difficult  liten 

.ipression.  and  religion  the  profoundf  st  anyoct  tli . . 

handled.  I  feel  more  than  auie  that  mnltitudea  of  praUlert, 
even  among  those  who  get  Into  print,  have  not  an  Idea  of  whit 
they  mean,  even  It  they  poasesa  any  deflnlte  mesning,  whra 

nln^  Ind  the  narrow  ]>ath  and  the  aolitary  way.    Thcae  whu 

b6«rt'^ltf.!7«™ol  wo^Toa  thi  al^e.  No  acti"n  ends  wlllnS 
doing  of  that  action  ;  drop  a  atone  into  the  o-Ti-n,  and  the 
D.  nsn  will  be  dlRerent  henceforward.  Ia  not  tbat  a  very 
imprewlva  thought?    Gabble  about  the  most  profoniid  n- 

Sriencea  in  mental  hiatory  aoema  sometimaa  aa  if  it  must 
own  the  nee.    It  la  better  not  to  repeat  commonplK^a, 

Inrhriot  to  the  Brat  and  the  last  two,  wblch  1  am  {lid  U 


Women's  Interests 


"  What  is  the  voice  that  haunts  tliee  all  the  day, 
And  will  not  ceaie  or  let  thee  be? 
What  mean  the  words  it  ever  seems  to  say! 
'Tike  np  thy  cross  and  follow  He.' 

Ask  not  what  mean  the  words  or  what  the  voice, 

Qtt  girded  loins  and  lamp  in  trim ; 
He  tells  thee  what  to  do,  thou  hast  no  choice ; 

Take  np  thy  cross  and  follow  Him. 

It  is  an  honour  that  He  filled  thy  cup 
With  pain  o'erflowing  to  the  very  hrini ; 

Thou  know'st  Him  better  now,  lift  bravely  up 
Thy  eross^His  Gross— and  follow  Him." 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Queen  Mob.— Yon  mifiht  profitably  consult  a  book  entitled 
Open  Doors  Jbr  Women  Workers,  to  be  had  post  ft-ee  for  1«.  from 
the  General  Bureau  for  the  Employment  of  Women,  9  South* 
ampton  Street,  Holborn,  London,  W.G.  This  gives  the  latest 
and  most  practical  information  regarding  every  branch  of 
skilled  and  remunerative  work  available.  When  a  girl  is 
grown  up  it  1»  almost  too  late  to  decide  what  she  shall  be, 
her  bent  should  be  discovered  in  the  growlnff  time,  and  her 
education  should  be  directed  to  preparing  her  for  the  career  in 
view.  Many  girls  do  not  think  of  an  occupation,  nor  is  it 
thought  of  for  tiiem,  till  at  maturity  they  find  home  uncon- 
genial, fJien  their  object  is  to  discover  some  work  that  will 
maintain  them,  for  a  time  at  any  rate.  This  system  generally 
results  unsatlsfkctorily,  though  there  are  instances  of  amateurs 
I  ally  Justifying  their  claim  to  be  taken  seriously.  Many 
people  have  all  their  life  a  dream  of  something  they  would 
have  liked  to  be,  and  though  destiny  may  drive  them  in 
another  direction,  the  dream  calling  always  retains  its  attrac- 
tion.  Since  I  can  remember  I  have  thought  that  the  life  of  the 
\illi^  schoolmistress  has  a  charm  about  it  only  equalled  by 
that  of  the  village  pastor.  To  live  in  a  little  community  where 
one  knows  all  the  component  parts  so  as  to  be  able  to  practic- 
ally serve  each  when  necessary,  without  fear  of  misunder- 
standing, weeurs  a  millennial  aspect.  The  idf'sl  teacher  has 
larg^i'  sympathies  than  belong  to  the  average,  and  this  scarcely 
makes  for  nappiness  in  a  world  of  averages.  The  pioneer  of 
the  natural  system  of  education  had  his  school  broken  up 
■gain  and  again  by  believers  in  the  accepted  system ;  it  was 
only  when  he  was  dead  that  he  was  recognised  to  have  been 
right 

A.B.C.—Wbs  Helen  Blackburn's  book.  Women's  S^jl^raffe, 
published  by  Williams  and  Norgate  (Ot.),  will  give  you  an 
account  of  the  movement  from  its  inception  to  its  present 
position.  Other  books  and  pamphlets  on  Women's  Sutfrage 
are  British  Freevomen^  by  Charlotte  Carmichael  Stopes  (Swan 
Sonnenschflin,  2s.  6(L);  The  Woman's  Suffrage  Journal  frt>m 
1870  to  1896,  edited  by  Lydia  B.  Becker;  The  Subjection  cf 
Women,  by  John  Stuart  Mill;  Vindication  of  the  Bights  of 
Women,  by  Mav  Wallstonecraft,  with  preface  by  Mrs.  FSwcett 
(Fisher  Unwin);  Women's  Stiiffrage  in  the  Light  qf  the  Second 
Beading  of  1897  (Williams  and  Noigate,  Sd.);  Opinions  qf  leaders 
of  Religious  Thought  on  Women's  Storage  (id,).  These  and 
other  pamphlets  and  leaflets  can  be  obtained  from  either  of  the 
Central  Women's  Suffrage  Societies,  30  Great  College  Street, 
and  89  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 

EMPLOYMENTS. 

L.D.—The  Liverpool  Bureau  for  the  Employment  of  Women 
has  similar  aims  with  tliat  of  London ;  the  address  of  the 
secretary  is  8  Sandon  Terrace.  It  incorporates  a  Loan 
Training  Fund.  The  occupations  for  which  the  applicants 
train  are— teachers  of  plain  sewins  and  dressmaking,  teachers 
of  plain  sewing  and  millinery,  hospital  nnrses,  children's 
nurses,  monthly  nurses,  housekeepiers,  clerks,  etc  The 
Central  Bureau  for  the  Employment  of  Women  in  London  is 
at  9  Southampton  Street.  Hign  Holborn,  E.G.  Consultation 
hours  at  the  offlee  are  2.30  to  4.S0,  everv  day  but  Saturday, 
fee  6d,  For  proepectus  regarding  the  Norland  Institute  for 
training  ladies  to  oe  children's  nurses,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
29  Holland  Park  Avenue,  Loudon,  E.G. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

If.— Mixtures  of  silk  and  cotton,  or  wool  and  cotton,  do  not 
dye  satisfactorily,  as  they  shrink  unevenly.  Better  snostitute 
new  reversible  cretonne. 

/ToiMew^e.— The  Arachne  Club,  recently  established,  under- 
takes the  education  of  women  of  respectable  birth— ladies,  that 
is  to  say— for  domestic  service.  The  Club  is  residential, 
though  it  may  be  that  daily  instruction  will  be  available.  It 
is  probable  this  attempt  may  bear  good  fruit;  for  so  far 
lady  Kervants  have  not  oeen  a  great  success,  but  those  who 
are  willing  to  go  Into  re<iidence  for  a  couple  of  years  to  leafn 
domestic  work  thoroughly  are  probably  so  sincerely  in  earnest 
that  they  may  supply  a  long-felt  want     Household  work 


under  desirable  conditions  is  very  pleasant.  Doubtless  the 
conditions  would  improve  generally  if  middle-class  women 
accepted  the  work,  intending  to  pursue  it  permanently. 

^.^.— Medical  Homes  are  regularly  advertised  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  and  the  Lancet.  Many  medical  men  take 
resident  patients,  but  the  terms  are  usually  high ;  £2  2s.  per 
week  would  probably  be  the  minimum. 

Ifayra— One  of  the  hall^nny  morning  papers  recently 
supplied  designs  for  a  six-roomed  house  that  would  cost  only 
£200 ;  the  house  Included  a  bath-room.  Of  course  the  rooms 
were  small,  ten  feet  by  nine,  or  so ;  but  possibly  a  small  fhmily 
could  do  with  such.  Three  to  four  hundred  pounds  is  the 
usual  cost  of  a  six-roomed  house,  though  they  may  often  be 
bought,  after  years  of  occupation,  for  much  less. 

Poverty  Flat.—AxL  article  of  twelve-carat  gold  is  half  gold, 
half  alloy.  Fifteen  to  eighteen  carat  is  employed  for  the  oest 
Jewellery ;  twenty-four  carat  gold  would  be  so  soft  and  pliable 
that  it  would  be  unwearable,  if  indeed  it  could  be  worked 
at  aXL 

White  Lily.— It  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  marry  an  invalid, 
the  engagement  should  not  have  been  entered  upon.  As  this 
was  done  with  knowledge  of  all  the  present  Ikcts,  it  is  difficult 
to  advise.  Marrias e  entails  so  much  that  an  engagement 
should  not  be  lightly  made.  But  neither  should  a  promise  be 
lightiy  broken.  Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right,  neither  do 
two  foolish  actions  produce  the  same  result  as  one  wise  one. 

F.O.A.-^Th/tnlsnn  inexpensive  application  that  is  said  to 
effectuallv  remedy  damp  walls,  when  the  damp  is  due  to  rain 
beating  throuKh  the  brickwork.  This  consists  of  a  strong  lye 
of  soap  and  water  applied  evenly  over  the  outer  snrlkce  in  diy 
settlea  weather.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  applica- 
tion  does  not  develop  bubbles  lYom  the  action  of  the  omsh. 
Next  day  a  strong  solution  of  alum  and  water  should  be  laid 
on  in  Uie  same  manner.  The  two  will  form  a  substance 
almost  as  haxd  as  enamel,  which  rain  will  not  affect  in  any 
way.  Sometimes  dampness  ri^es  from  the  foundation,  owing 
to  the  soil  or  system  of  drainage ;  sometimes  it  is  due  to  the 
quali^  of  sand  employed  by  the  builder,  one  kind  being  liable 
to  absorb  damp  from  the  atmosphere. 

O.  Bingham Jspsn  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  Francis 

Xavier  in  the  midoie  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  new  faith 
was  accepted  with  such  enthusiasm,  being  welcomed  and 
practised  by  nobles,  scholars,  peasants,  and  even  Buddhist 
priests,  that  In  fifty  years  it  numbered  over  a  million 
adherents.  Subsequently,  however,  throuKh  the  hanghty 
conduct  of  Europeans,  Japanese  suspicion  of  the  entire  system 
was  aroused,  and  suspicion  quickly  grew  to  impassioned 
hatred.  A  terrible  edict  was  published  on  boards  and  set  up 
throughout  the  kingdom,  prohibiting  ChrintiHns  as  a  "  corrupt ' 
sect,"  setting  a  price  on  the  heads  of  all  Christian  teachers, 
and  ordering  extermination  of  all  converts  to  the  "accursed 
belief."  These  edicts  wire  set  up  in  the  highways  of  Japan 
when  Queen  Elizabeth  reigned  in  England,  they  were  taken 
down  only  forty  years  ago.  Copper  g'lt  plates  bearing 
representations  of  Christ  on  the  Cross  were  set  into  the  floors 
of  public  and  Government  offices,  in  which  the  people  were 
obli  ed  to  present  themselves  at  least  once  annually,  the 
object  being  that  they  might  *' trample  Jesus  underfoot"  in 
token  of  their  continued  practical  repudiation  of  Christianity. 
At  present  the  tenden^  of  Japan  is  to  welcome  Western 
thought  The  Bomsn  C/hurch.  the  Greek  Church,  and  the 
Ghurehes  of  Protestantism  exist  there  in  perfect  security. 

C. — A  mother  in  t'le  house  of  her  married  son  would  be 
considered  as  a  guest,  even  if  it  were  intended  that  her  stay 
there  should  be  permanent.  No  doubt  some  difficulties  would 
arise  if  the  wife  arrived  after  the  mother  had  been  established, 
or  i(  as  m'ght  be  the  case,  the  house  was  the  tuother's ;  but 

good  sense  and  good  feeling  would  surmount  thetie.  If  the 
onse  were  aitually  the  mother's,  but  if  for  any  reason  she 
decided  that  it  would  be  satisfat'torv  for  her  married  son  to 
continue  to  live  with  her,  she  would  have  to  make  srrange- 
raents  that  would  render  her  position  as  dowager  satisfactory 
to  herself,  because  virtually  the  son  and  his  wife  would  be  at 
the  head  of  the  establishment.  These  Abdications  of  the  chief 
place  are  inevitable.  Tliere  Is  no  reason  why  they  need  be 
bitter.  It  must  give  the  sentimental  a  heart-pang  to  know 
that  Queen  Maiguerita  of  Italy  and  the  Empress  Dagmar  of 
Russia  are  both  superannuated.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
second  place  has  also  charms  that  those  who  have  accepted 
it  would  not  willinsly  forfeit,  once  they  have  learned  the  first 
strange  lesson  in  self-subordination. 

Ventnor  would  like  to  know  who  wrote  the  lines  quoted  in 
Dr.  W.  MacGlUiviay's  L^fe  of  Chrysostoin— 

"In  silence  mighty  things  are  wrought. 
Silently  builded  thought  on  thought. 
Truth's  temple  greets  the  sky." 

VXEITT. 

Letters  re^$arding  *' Women's  Interests"  to  be  addressed 
—"Verity,"  c/o  Editor,  "Tlie  Leisure  Hour,"  4  Bouverie 
Street,  London,  E.G. 
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A  New  Competition 
Five  Guineas  in  Prizes 

We  offer 
One  Prite  of  Two  Oulneos; 
Two  Prizee  of  One  Qulnea  eaoh  ;  uid 
Two  PrizM  of  Haif-B-auinea  each, 

for  the  best  IlliiBtra(«d  Article  on 
HOW   I   SPENT  MY   EASTER   HOLIDAY. 

RULES. 
I.  The  article  not  to  exceed  1000  words. 
•2.  Not  more  than  two  phot«gropha  or  dntwiogs 
to  Bcoompuiy  the  article.     The  photographs  or 


drawing!,   as  well   as   the   article,   must  be  tbc 
competitor's  own  work. 

3.  Article  and  illustrations  to  bear,  bendes  tin 
oonpon  given  on  Contenle  p&ge  of  this  number. 
the  competitor's  name  on  back  of  each,  and  lo 
reach  the  Editor,  The  Leisttre  Hour,  4  Bouveric 
Street,  London,  E.G.,  not  later  than  April  23.  IW^. 

4.  The  Prize  articles  and  illustrations  to  be  tfae 
property  of  The  LtUure  Hour. 


ESSAY    COMPETITION 
AWARD.  COLONIAL  SECTION 

EasAV  ON  "Fr«b  Tiudb  v.  Proiktios." 
Prize,  Halt-a-Oulnea: 

Lilian  PRiarsr,   Alster  House,  Goodhope  SU. 
Paddington,  Sydney,  Australia. 


PMt  ty  Kr$.  K  aa 


0ut  Chess  pnQC 

New  Problem  Tourney.    Six  Guineas  in  Prizes 


Problem  Toumev.  An  announced  last  Decem- 
ber, we  are  offering  Six  Quineas  for  the  best  two- 
and  three-move  problems  submitted  to  us  before 
April  15.  Full  particulars  will  be  found  on  page 
260  of  the  current  Volume. 

In  addition  to  our  quick -solving  and  other  prizes, 
two  Medals,  Gold  and  Silver,  will  be  awarded  to 
the  two  solvers  who  deal  most  successfuUv  with 
all  the  problems  (Retractors  excepted)  published 
during  the  year  November  1903  to  October  1904 
inclusive.     Particulars  on  page  172. 

PROBLEMS. 

No.  14. — By  F.  W.  Andrew. 

BLACK — 7  MBN 


WHITB— 5  MEN 

White  to  mate  in  three  moves. 

The  following  problem  has  been  entered  in  our 
current  Problem  Tourney.    Comments  are  invited. 

No.  15. — **  7  leave  it  to  you.'^ 

BLAOK— 4  MKK 


WHITB — 7   MEN 

White  to  mate  in  three  moves. 

For  the  Medals  Competition,  Solutions  to  the 
above  problems  must  be  sent  in  before  May  15, 
1904. 

One  of  eighteen  games  played  simultaneously 
bv  Mr.  Blackbume  at  the  recent  Brighton  Chess 
CJongress.  The  name  of  the  winner  is  well  known 
to  our  readers. 


WHITB. 

Mr.  Black- 
bume. 

1.  P— K4. 

2.  P-^4. 
8.  PxP. 
4.  Kt— KB8. 

B— Q8. 
Castles. 

7.  Kt-QB8. 

8.  Kt— K2. 

9.  Kt— KKt8. 


5. 
6. 


BLACK. 

Dr.  C.  H. 

Heiuming 

P— K8. 
P-Q4. 
PxP. 
Kt—K  B  8. 
B~Q8. 
Castles. 
P— B3. 
B— K  Kt  5. 
QKt-<)2. 


WHITK. 

Mr.  Black- 
bume. 

10.  P— Q  B  8. 

11.  Q— B  2. 

12.  PxB. 

13.  K—Rsq. 

14.  R— KKtsq. 
16.  Kt— B5. 
Itf.  R— Kt  2. 


BLACK. 

Dr.  C.  H. 

Hemming. 

R— Ksq. 
BxKt 
Kt— K  B  sq. 
Kt— Kt  8. 
Q— B2. 
BxRP. 
R— K8ch 
and  wins. 


It  is  not  often  that  the  master  is  caught  napping 
in  this  way  I 

Another  of  Mrs.  6aird*s  delightful  *' Twentieth - 
Century  Retractors." 

No.  3. — "Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as 
snow." — Hamlet,  Act  III.  sc.  i. 

BLAOK — 3  MSN 


WHITE — 5  MEN 

1.  White  played  last,  but  must  retract  his  move. 

2.  White  to  play. 

3.  Black  to  -pl&y  so  as  to  allow 

4.  White  to  give  mate. 

Solutions  sent  in  before  Mav  10  will  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  a  prize — Livesey  s  Collapsible  Chess- 
board— will  be  given  for  tne  first  one  received. 
Also,  now  that  our  solvers  are  becoming  more 
expert  with  this  form  of  problem,  a  Specif^  Prize 
— Mrs.  Baird's  Seven  Hundred  Problems — is  oflfered 
for  the  solver  who,  in  the  agsregate,  most  quickly 
solves  this  and  the  next  two  Ketractors. 

Retractor  No.  II.  (February).     Mrs.   Baird's 
solution  was  published  last  month,  but  unfortu- 
nately there  is  a  cook,  e.  g.: — 
«   (I)  K  came  from  B  4.     Replace. 

(2)  B  played  from  Q  5  x  Kt  on  B  4.     Replace. 

(3)  B  plays— Kt  7  or  R  8  (dis.  ch.). 

(4)  Kt  (B  5)— K  4.     Mate. 

The  prize  offered  soes  to  H.  Hoset  Davis  (143 
8efton  Park  Roeul,  Bristol),  who  alone  gave  both 
solutions. 

Other  solutions  (the  author's)  have  been  received 
from — J.  Chadwick,  Colonel  Forbes,  Geo.  M. 
Norman,  P.  Osborn,  Basil  Spooner,  £.  J. 
Winter- Wood,  and  Rev.  Roger  J.  Wright. 

The  following  gave  the  "  cook  "  onhr : — Arthur 
J.  Head,  R.  G.  Thomson  and  Fredk.  XL  Wilhelm  y. 

Mrs.  Baird,  whose  reputation  for  avoiding 
*' cooks*'  is  surely  secona  to  none,  points  out 
that  a  black  pawn  on  black's  Q  Kt  7  renders  the 
position  quite  sound.  [See  over, 
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What  it  means  to  be  a   British  Ambassador 


BY   MARY   SPENCER    WAItREN 


THE  Diplomatic  Service  has 
great  attractions  to  the 
young  man  ot  good  family, 
and  many  yoanger  sons  of  men  of 
high  rank  are  early  destined  for 
tbis  profesBioD,  and  educated  ac- 
cordingly. Very  much  interest 
has  generally  to  be  brought  to 
bear  to  secure  an  appointment, 
even  that  of  sub-rank,  but  an 
apprenticeship  once  served,  a 
clever  yonng  fellow  may  reason- 
ably look  forward  to  a  fairly  quick 
promotion  through  the  grades  of 
secretaryship  to  that  of  ckargi 
d'affaires.  As  such,  he  holds  his 
credentials,  not  from  the  sovereign 
but  from  the  Ministry,  and  he  is 
accredited,  not  to  the  monarch  of 
the  country  where  he  will  now 
reside,  but  to  the  Department  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  next  step  is 
that  of  Envoy,  and  the  diplomate 
vrho  fills  this  office  receives  hie 
credentials  direct  from  his  sove- 
reign ;  but  he  does  not  represent 
his  sovereign's  personal  dignity, 
only  his  affaii-s.  Then  he  becomes 
Minister,  formally  accredited  to  a 
foreign  sovereign  or  State,  but  with 
the  same  dignity  as  that  appertain- 
ing to  his  former  office.  Finally, 
and  generally  only  after  several 
years'  service,  he  may  attain  to  the 
exalted  position  of  Ambassador —  '''"'"'  ^ 
a  title,  by  the  way,  of  French 
origin — that  is,  should  a  vacancy 
occur  while  he  is  yet  of  suitable 
age  to  take  upon  himself  such  onerous  and 
important  duties. 

It  may,  however,  at  once  be  conceded 
that  it  is  only  to  the  very  few  the  distin- 
guished position  is  available  ;  for  although 
the  Diplomatic  Corps  ot  Great  Britain  is 
large,  yet,  out  of  the  number,  there  are 
only  seven  personages  who  are  holding  the 
envied  rank  of  Aml^sador.  The  countries 
to  which  these  are  attached  are  France, 
.  Germany,  Bussia,  Austria,  Italy,  America, 
and  Turkey,  with  salaries  ranging  from 
£4000   in   Italy  to  £9000  in  France— the 


firitbh  Ambiuaiidor  it  ParU 

latter  of  course  being  considered  the  plum 
of  the  Diplomatic  Service. 

The  majority  of  Ambassadors  spend  a 
verj'  large  amount  over  and  above  the 
salary  paid  by  the  country,  the  demands 
upon  their  purse  being  numerous ;  and  as 
a  part  of  their  actual  duty  consists  in 
entertaining,  enormous  sums  are  often 
disbursed.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  ex- 
ample of  modem  ambassadorial  expenditure 
in  the  direction  of  hospitality  is  that  ot  the 
British  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Russia  at 
the  time  of  the  coronation  of  the  Tzar; 
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for  bis  Excellency 
spent  many  thou- 
eande  of  pounde 
of  his  own  money 
in  one  week  in 
upholding  the 
dignity  and 
honour  of  his 
country,  over  and 
above  the  special 
sum  voted  by  our 
Government  for 
the  purpose. 

Of  course  every 
Ambassador  has 
an  official  resi- 
dence, and  each 
one  of  these  may 
he  termed  palatial 
in  dimensions, 
and  rich  and 
beautiful  in  in- 
terior arrange- 
ments. Such 
accommodation  is 
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an  absolute  necessity  to  a  man  who  is  the 
actual  representative  of  his  sovereign,  and 
who  may  at  any  time  be  called  upon  to 
receive  within  his  portals  the  monarch  of 
the  country  where  he  is  residing. 

Few  can  appreciate  how  weighty  and 
important  are  the  duties  of  an  Ambassador; 
he  practically  plays  the  rdle  of  a  king. 
Also  he  can  negotiate  with  foreign  govern- 
ments, for  when  he  first  arrives  at  the 
Court  to  which  he  is  accredited  he  bos 
with  him  a  sealed  letter  from  his  sove- 
reign to  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  sent, 
saying  that  the  former  will  approve  of 
everything  hie  representative  does  in  bis 

Of  course  his  Excellency  must  not  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  the  Government  al 
whose  Court  he  is  an  Ambassador,  and 
equally  he  must  not  side  with  any  particu- 
lar political  party  of  that  country ;  his  b 
the  difficult  position  of  absolute  neutrality 
and  friendship  with  each  leader.  He  most 
study  all  policies,  and  understand  the  trend 
of  apparently  unimportant  events,  in  order 
that  he  maybe  fully  prepared  for  any  emer- 
gency ;  and  he  must  keep  his  sovereign 
and  his  Government  posted  in  all  politic 
and  other  happenings.  In  all  functions  be 
ranks  next  to  princes  of  the  royal  hoose, 
unless  when  he  is  directly  representing  the 
King — as  he  often  has  to  do — then  to  al^ 
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intents  and  pur- 
poses be  is  the 
King,  It  may  be 
said  that  no  Am- 
bassador can  be 
sent  to  a  country 
against  that 
country's  wish. 
It  is  an  unwritten 
rule  that  the  name 
of  the  personage 
designated  by  tne 
British  sovereign 
should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the 
Court  for  which 
he  is  purposed, 
and    should    the 


with  favour,  an 
intimation  to  that 
effect  is  at  onoe 
accorded;  this 
custom 
any  possible 
pleasantness  on 
his  Excellency's 
arrival. 

In  days  gone  by,  the  journey  of  an 
Ambassador  to  a  Court  was  an  imposing 
affair,  and  it  is  only  as  recently  as  the  year 
1840  that  the  practice  of  sending  their 
Excellencies  in  a  man-of-war  was  dis- 
continued. State  carrit^es  and  horses  were 
also  sent  from  the  foreign  Court  for  their 
use,  but  DOW  each  Ambassador  has  in  his 
own  etables  a  semi-state  equipage,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  number  of  private  carriages. 

An  ambassadorial  staff  when  attending 
any  State  or  formal  ceremony  makes  a  very 
imposing  display,  for  each  member  is  clad 
in  uniform,  and  that  worn  by  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  is  very  brilliant.  At  any  palace  or 
building  at  which  the  staff  are  visiting,  a 
mounted  guard  accords  them  full  honours'; 
tliat  is,  arms  are  presented,  and  the  British 
National  Anthem  is  played  on  arrival  and 
departure.  It  is  de  rigiteur  that  until  the 
Ambassador  has  been  received  by  the 
sovereign  of  the  Court  to  which  he  is 
appointed,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  call 
on  or  accept  invitations  from  his  fellow- 
ambassadors  or  any  subjects,  but  when 
the  royal  reception  is  once  over,  dinners 
and  visits  are  the  order  of  the  day.  It 
is  ambassadorial  etiquette  that  personal 
visits  are  paid  only  to  those  of  equal  rank, 
on  ministerB  of  lower  order  a  card  is  left. 


An  Ambassador  has  many  privileges  ;  he 
is  entitled  to  either  public  or  private  audi- 
ence with  the  sovereign  of  the  Court  to 
which  he  is  attached,  and  he  may,  if  he 
choose  to  do  so,  enter  and  remain  in  that 


BrlUah  Anbugador 
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DrlClnh  AmtnxHular  at  CcmaUDtiaople 

sovereign 'a  presence  with  hia  hat  on. 
Naturally  this  is  now  an  obsolete  custom, 
at  the  Bame  time  it  never  has  been  re- 
pealed, and  can  be  enforced.  At  all  foreign 
Courts  to  which  ambassadors  are  accredited, 
it  is  customary,  when  these  diplomatists 
are  acting  in  concert  during  any  crisis,  for 
the  doyen  to  act  as  spokesman ;  that  is, 
the  one  of  senior  service  at  that  Court. 

An  Ambassador  is  exempt  from  the  taxes 
of  the  country  in  which  he  resides,  and 
may  even  refuse  the  payment  of  local  rates. 
Moreover  he  enjoys  perfect  immunity  from 
that  country's  laws,  and  not  only  he,  but 
his  family,  his  staff,  and  his  servants.  He 
and  they  cannot  be  arrested  for  debt,  and 
he  can  import  a  certain  amount  of  foreign 
goods  free  of  duty,  the  amount  varying  in 
different  countries;  that  is,  some  concede 
free  importation  for  first  six  months  of 
office  with  after  annual  concessions;  others 
give  periodical  free  importation  up  to  a 
certain  value. 

Should  his  Excellency  be  guilty  of  any 
offence  against  the  country,  his  recall  can 
be  demanded  of  the  British  Court,  and, 
needless  to  say,  if  any  member  of  an  Am- 
bassador's suite  should  offend  the  criminal 
law  of  the  country,  the  Minister  would 
promptly  hand  him  over  for  trial— other- 
wise a  grave  breach  between  the  countries 
might  be  incurred;  but  the  emissaries  of 
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the  law  could  not  by  any  possibility  enter 
the  Embassy  to  make  an  arrest  or  serve  a 
writ,  as,  once  having  crossed  the  threshold, 
they  would  be  on  English  ground ;  every 
one  living  beneath  that  roof  Is  amenable 
to  British  law  only. 

An  ambassadorial  residence  is  both  pala- 
tial and  comfortable,  the  larger  saloons 
being  eminently  suitable  for  the  official 
functions  which  from  time  to  time  are 
enacted  there.  As  has  been  already  stated, 
the  monarch  or  princes  at  whose  Court  bis 
Excellency  is  appointed  must  be  often 
received,  also  distinguished  English  visitors 
passing  through  the  city  must  be  enter- 
tained, these  often  including  princes  of  our 
royal  house.  As  an  Ambassador  Is  expected 
to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  his  sovereign  and 
iiis  country,  it  will  be  readily  understood 
that  so  exalted  an  office  can  only  be  filled 
by  a  man  of  large  means  as  well  as  of  tact 
and  thoroughly  cosmopolitan  political  and 
general  knowledge. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  ordinary 
callers  at  a  Britisb  Embassy  are  rec«lved 
In  a  spacioos  apartment  known  as  the 
chancery,  one  of  the  two  or  three  secre- 
taries being  always  in  attendance  to  receive 
such  callers  ;  needless  to  say,  the  Ambassa- 
dor himself  could  not  be  taxed  with  the  re- 
ception of  every  visitor.  Literally,  people 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions  pass  in  and  oiu'. 
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What  it  means  to  be  a  British  Ambassador 

correspoQdeace  of  an  Embagay  is 
enormouB.  It  Is  first  dealt  with 
by  the  secretaries,  and  afterwards 
placed  before  the  Ambassador  in 
brief.  Of  course  the  important 
documents  conveyed  thither  by 
the  King's  messengers  direct  from 
London  are  opened  by  his  Excel- 
lency himself.  This  alone,  and  the 
moss  of  correspondence  which 
must  be  referred  to  him,  take  up 
a  large  amount  of  time.  Then 
there  are  a  number  of  visitors 
whose  business  is  of  such  a  nature, 
or  who  hold  oflBce  of  such  import- 
ance, that  it  is  only  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  direct  representative  who 
can  confer  with  them. 

Another  duty  of  an  Ambassador 
is  to  present  at  Court  all  English- 
men visiting  his  place  of  residence, 
that  is,  of  course,  those  who  have 
been  presented  at  St.  James's,  and 
he  must  also  protect  all  English 
residents  from  violence  and  in- 
justice, and  procure  for  them 
the  full  benefit  of  the  country's 
laws. 

An  Ambassador  at  one  Court  is 
occasionally  transferred  to  another, 
but  this  generally  means  that  his 
Excellency  takes  up  more  import- 
ant duties  and  has  an  extended 
sphere  of  work.  The  recall  of  a 
""' ""'  '^  minister  for  offence  or  unsuitabiUty 
never  now  takes  place,  for  every 
itooibiirg,  now  te  bo  British  Ambassador  is  a  man  of 

^•^*°e«  tried  capabilities.    If  such  an  event 

should  occur  as  either  his  withrawal 
sometimes  in  endless  procession,  from  ten  or  dismissal  when  there  are  grave  differ- 
in  the  morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon,  ences  between  the  countries,  such  a  rupture 
The  diversity  of  their  petitions  and  re-  of  diplomatic  relations  is  tantamount  to  a 
quests  can  hardly   be  gauged.     And  the      declaration  of  war. 
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IN  B,  very  different  frame  of  mind  was 
James  Morse.  He  had  been  defeated, 
and  only  escaped  esposure  by  a  lucky 
chance.  But  he  knew  the  man  he  had 
been  dealing  with,  and  knew  that  no  word 
against  himself  or  his  father  would  be 
spoken  by  Thomas  May  now  that  he  had 
pledged  his  word  that  it  should  not.  He 
could  not,  however,  let  the  matter  rest, 
fainting  first  to  one  and  then  to  another 
that  be  had  decided  to  take  Thomas  May's 
word  about  having  paid  the  money  al- 
though he  could  not  produce  the  receipt, 
expatiating  a  little  too  pertinaciously  upon 
his  own  largeness  of  spirit. 

To  his  aunt,  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief, 
as  be  in  his  own  mind  termed  it,  be  would 
have  liked  to  express  a  little  more  of  what 
he  felt.  But  what  could  he  find  to  say? 
How  could  he  blame  her  for  an  act  the 
object  of  which  was  to  spare  him  trouble 
and  expense  ?  It  was  not  possible  to  say 
he  bad  been  deceiving  May  and  that  she 
had  undeceived  him,  thereby  bringing 
about  what  every  honest- minded  man 
would  desire  to  he  brought  about.  More- 
over, he  had  the  strongest  reason  for  not 
desiring  that  the  subject  should  be  again 
discussed  before  Barbara — Barbara  ao 
clear-sighted  in  the  matter  of  motives. 
He  could  not  help  feeUng  that  she  would 
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he  likely  to  put  a  different  construction 
upon  the  fact  of  his  unwillingness  to  show 
May  the  book  from  that  which  had  suggested 
itself  to  her  mother. 

Still  be  could  not  refrain  from  making 
one  or  two  remarks  sufficiently  suggestive 
of  blame  to  briag  the  tears  into  Mrs. 
Hurst's  eyes,  and  to  render  her  nervoosl; 
anxious  to  once  more  explain  her  reasons 
and  excuse  herself. 

"  Dear  James,  I  quite  thought  you 
wished  him  to  see  the  hook,  though  yon 
were  too  proud  to  show  it  to  him  youreelf 
after  his  speaking  so  sharply.  You  know 
you  said  as  much  the  other  day.  And  it 
has  stopped  the  proceedings." 

"It  has  stopped  my  proceedings  and 
given  him  possession  of  those  fields  again, 
if  that's  what  you  mean.  I  could  not^ 
that  is,  I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  hold  out 
when  he  came  begging  and  entreating  me 
to  spare  him,  on  account  of  his  wife  and 

"Begging  and  entreating,  did  ho  now? 
It  means  a  deal  when  Thomas  May  does 
the  like  of  that  I  And  of  course  it  was  all 
the  more  kind  of  you  to  give  way." 

"  Some  hundreds  a  year  the  poorer, 
anybow,  thanks  to  you." 

At  this,  Mrs.  Hurst  gave  way  to  a  fresh 
outburst  of  tears  and  ejaculationg  of 
distress,  retiring  to  her  own  room. 

"  Don't  fret,  mother,"  said  Barbara,  who 
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found  her  orerwhelmed  with  remorse,  and  "  lb  was  on  account  of  Thomas  May's 

would  know  the  cause.     "  If  you  malde  a  wife    and    children    that    he    gave    way, 

mistake,  which  I  don't  believe  you  did,  it  Barbara." 

was  at  least  with  the  intention  of  doing  "  But  they  were  reasons  that    existed 

him  a  service,  and  that  ought  to  tell  you  before,   mother."    And    Barbara's    mouth 

something."  took  the    expression   which    Mrs.    Hurst 


tioD,"     thought     the 

anxious     mother,     at 

"  But  he  says  I've  been  the  cause  of  bis      the  same  time  more  than  a  little  puzzled 

losing  hundreds  and  hundreds  a  year,  and     to  understand  why  this   should  be  since 

that  I  ought  not  to  have "  both  were  so  good,     "  But  there  is  Lucy. 

"  By  showing  the  book  !     Dear  mother,      I  must  try  what  I  can  do  with  her." 
how  could  that  be  ?     No,  James  has  not         Like  her  aunt,  Lucy  could  not  be  brought 
yielded  to  Mr.  Morse  without  knowing  it     to  see  that  people  are  not  always  precisely 
would  be  better  for  him  to  do  so."  what  they  appear  to  be.     To  these  two 
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James  Morse  seemed  almost  stem  in  his 
rectitude,  as  indeed  he  was  with  regard  to 
other  people's,  and  they  put  their  heads 
together  to  discover  the  best  way  of  making 
his  goodness  better  known. 

In  their  endeavour  to  bring  this  about 
they  created  quite  an  opposite  efifect  from 
that  they  had  intended,  not  every  one  they 
met  being  just  then  in  the  vein  to  listen  to 
their  praises  of  him. 

Thomas  May  had  faithfully  kept  his 
promise  to  let  bygones  be  bygones  when 
questioned,  merely  repeating  that  every- 
thing had  been  satisfactorily  arranged  be- 
tween himself  and  James  Morse.  Those, 
however,  who  were  beginning  to  know 
something  of  the  latter  in  his  business 
relations  did  not  quite  believe  the  statement 
that  he  had  not  enforced  his  rights  solely 
out  of  consideration  for  May's  family.  It 
was  somewhat  the  same  in  the  case  of  John 
Westbury,  pubhc  opinion  had  for  some  time 
been  steadily  veering  round  in  his  favour. 
Wounded  as  he  had  been  by  the  way  in 
which  his  quondam  friend  had  deserted 
him  in  the  time  of  his  downfall,  he  had  at 
first  given  him  credit  for  acting  from  a  high 
sense  of  honour,  and  although  his  opinion 
about  this  had  been  a  great  deal  modified, 
he  did  not  believe  him  capable  of  doing 
what  sonde  were  beginning  to  hint  at. 

But  his  honest  attempts  to  combat  the 
aspersions  cast  upon  his  old  friend's 
character  and  motives  had  a  precisely 
opposite  effect  to  that  which  had  been 
intended.  James  Morse's  attacks  upon 
him  were  too  fresh  in  people's  minds.  He 
had  not  been  known  to  utter  a  word  in 
defence  of  John — he  had  not  stood  by  his 
friend  in  the  hour  of  need.  In  fact,  people 
were  beginning  to  form  their  own  con- 
clusions and  judge  for  themselves,  and  two 
factions  were  springing  up  in  the  town,  not 
the  least  strong  being  that  in  favour  of 
John  Westbury.  The  more  this  became 
apparent  the  more  angry  became  Morse, 
and  he  did  not  spare  his  aunt,  who  he 
believed  had,  by  her  injudicious  methods  of 
attempting  to  improve  matters,  only  made 
them  worse.  It  was,  too,  characteristic  of 
him  to  attack  the  weaker. 

On  recognising  that  her  mother  was 
taking  the  matter  seriously  to  heart, 
Barbara  came  to  the  determination  that 
the  time  had  arrived  for  her  to  have  a 
home  of  her  own,  and  promptly  acted  upon 
it.  Having  quietly  arranged  matters  so 
that  there  could  be  no  going  back,  she 
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told  her  cousin  that  she  had  taken  % 
cottage  on  the  other  side  of  the  town, 
nearer  the  Post-ofl&oe — for  her  mother  and 
herself. 

In  vain  he  expostulated,  in  vain  ber 
mother  added  her  pleadings.  Barbara 
said  little,  but  quietly  went  on  with  her 
preparations. 

"  Is  it  fair  to  me,  Barbara  ?  Here  haa 
been  and  always  will  be  a  good  home  for 
Aunt  Martha,  and  people  will  say — it  will 
look  as  though " 

"  One  has  to  learn  not  to  mind  what 
people  say,  James,  and  the  time  has  come 
for  mother  to  have  a  home  of  her  own." 

"  She  would  be  satisfied  for  things  to  go 
on  as  they  are,  if  you  were,  I'm  sure  of 
that." 

**  I  am  certainly  not  satisfied  to  know 
she  is  blamed,  after  doing  her  best  for  voo 
and  yours  so  many  years." 

."  I  don't  say  that  she  doesn't  mean  well. 
At  the  same  time,  she  may  not  always  be 
the  best  judge  as  to  what  will  really  help 
one.   To  go  ofif  to  May  with  that  book,  now." 

**  She  couldn't  possibly  know  that  was 
doing  you  an  injury.  How  could  she, 
when  you  declared  you  would  not  yourself 
show  it  to  him,  because  he  bad  said  some 
unpleasant  things  about  your  father!  I 
myself  thought  you  were  expressing  a  half- 
wish  that  some  one  else  would  show  it  lo 
him." 

He  bit  his  Up.  How  was  it  that  nothing 
she  could  do  or  say  could  prevent  his  caring 
for  her,  as  he  could  care  for  no  other 
woman  in  the  world? 

"Look  here,  Barbara.  Just  say  what 
you  want  different,  and  I  will  try  to  do  it. 
To  begin  with,  I  will  pron^ise  to  say  no 
other  word  of  blame,  as  you  call  it,  direct 
or  indirect,  to  Aunt  Martha,  if  that's  what 
you  want." 

"  That's  what  I  have  wanted  for  many  a 
long  day,  James.  But  I  want  a  change 
now,  and  I  only  ask  you  to  let  mother  and 
me  go,  without  any  anger  on  either  side.' 

"  My  father  little  thought  what  would 
come  of  his  generosity  in  giving  her  an 
income,"  he  ejaculated,  becoming  angn' 
again. 

"  Had  he  done  what  he  solemnly  pro- 
mised grandfather  on  his  death-bed  to  do, 
that  is,  fairly  divide  the  property  between 
my  mother  and  her  sister,  it  would  have 
been  no  more  than  right,  James.  Knowing 
that,  I  allowed  mother  to  take  the  twenty- 
five  pounds  as  something  of  her  own." 
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**  My  father  never  told  me  there  was  any 
such  promise." 

''  It  was  given,  all  the  same !  " 

'*  How  can  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  Because  I  was  present." 

"  Why,  you  were  a  child  when  grand- 
father died — not  more  than  eight  or  nine 
years  old." 

"  I  was  in  the  room  when  your  father 
gave  the  promise." 

"  Of  conrse,  if  you  choose  to  say  that — 
I  only  know  there  is  the  will  all  fair  and 
square  to  speak  for  itself;  and  you  must 
rememher " 

"I  will  remember  that  your  father  is 
dead,  and  let  the  matter  rest.  No  word  of 
mine  will  be  spoken  to  cast  a  slur  upon  his 
memory.  Nothing  would  have  been  said 
now,  had  we  not  been  alone,  and  had  you 
not  talked  of  his  generosity  to  mother  and 
me.  All  the  same,  I  see  that  it  is  time  for 
her  to  have  a  little  home  of  her  own  now." 

He  saw  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
alter  her  decision,  and  sullenly  left  her, 
returning  to  his  office,  where  he  tried, 
although  not  quite  with  his  usual  success, 
to  solace  himself  by  going  over  his  accounts. 

CHAPTER  IX.  —  "too   YOUNO  " 

As  soon  as  she  recognised  that  the 
change  was  inevitable,  Mrs.  Hurst 
began  to  take  some  interest  in  ar- 
ranging her  new  home — a  great  deal  more 
interest  than  she  would  have  believed 
possible  a  short  time  previously. 

Barbara's  little  savings  went  for  the 
purchase  of  what  was  necessary  in  the 
way  of  furniture,  in  addition  to  what  Mrs. 
Hurst  had  of  her  own  when  she  broke  up 
her  little  home  to  keep  house  for  Kichard 
Morse. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  mother 
and  daughter  were  about  to  set  up  house- 
keeping for  themselves — it  was  said  on 
accoimt  of  the  probable  marriage  of  James 
Hurst  and  his  sister — many  who  had  re- 
ceived a  kindness  from  Mrs.  Hurst  were 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  Moreover, 
new  and  altogether  unexpected  help  came 
m  a  mysterious  way,  and  from  an  unknown 
quarter. 

All  kinds  of  things  for  use  and  comfort 
found  their  way  to  the  cottage,  now  arriv- 
ing a  cosy,  well-cushioned  chair  and  couch, 
now  a  pretty  clock,  work-table,  and  what- 
pot,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Hurst,  but  with  no 
intimation  as  to  who  were  the  senders. 


**  But  we  can  easily  guess  where  it  all 
comes  from, can't  we,  Barbara?  "  said  Mrs. 
Hurst  in  high  delight.  "  James  was  think- 
ing I  Hke  my  ten  minutes'  nap  after  dinner, 
when  he  chose  that  beautiful  chair ;  and 
that  work-table  and  the  pictures  seem  to 
have  been  intended  specially  for  you,  don't 
they,  Barbara  ?  " 

"Perhaps  they  were,  mother,"  laying 
her  hand  caressingly  upon  the  table. 

"  And  his  doing  it  Uke  this,  too,  wanting 
to  take  no  credit  to  himself,  shows  how 
kind  he  really  feels  to  us.  Haven't  I 
always  said " 

"  Every  one  who  knows  you  knows  how 
much  you  think  of  a  kindness  done,  mother 
dear.  You  see  you  have  done  so  many 
yourself,  and  they  have  a  way  of  coming 
home  to  roost.  Best  of  all,  you  are  be- 
ginning to  enjoy  being  monarch  of  all  you 
survey,  now  are  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  it's  unpleasant  certainly, 
dear." 

Her  growing  pride  in  her  little  home 
was,  indeed,  becoming  evident  enough. 

**It  is  nice  to  have  a  little  home  of  our 
very  own,  to  be  sure,  and  James  seems 
to  have  thought  of  everything  to  make 
it  pretty  as  well  as  comfortable  for  us ; 
although  he  wouldn't  let  me  try  to  thank 
him  as  I  wanted  to." 

"  You  did  try  then,  mother  ?  " 

"Why,  yes,  I  thought  I  was  in  duty 
bound  to  do  that.  But  when  I  began  to 
tell  him  how  much  you  admired  the  work- 
table,  and  the  pictures,  and  the  rest,  he 
wouldn't  let  me  go  on,  seeming  not  to  like 
to  hear  it  spoken  of." 

"  I  suppose  not." 

"  That  he  should  think  of  all  those  lovely 
things,  even   to  pictures   and  ornaments. 

Why,  the  parlour  looks  as  genteel  as " 

She  paused,  not  finding  a  sufficiently  eulo- 
gistic word  to  express  her  admiration. 

After  a  while  Mrs.  Hurst  had  another 
surprise.  The  cottage  was  in  the  main 
road,  which  led  to  the  iron-works  about  a 
mile  distant,  where  John  Westbuiy  was 
employed,  and  it  came  about  that  he  began 
to  look  in  there  on  his  way  home  in  the 
evening.  At  first  he  came  to  offer  his 
services  in  the  way  of  knocking  in  nails, 
or  assisting  to  place  the  heavier  furniture, 
and  what  not ;  then  it  was  a  matter  of 
course  to  offer  him  a  cup  of  tea,  and, 
later  on,  to  expect  him  to  look  in  more 
regularly. 

"  I  think  he  is  still  harping  on  the  old 
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story,  Barbara  dear,  and  hoping  you  will 
perhaps  be  able  to  help  him  with  Lucy/' 

Lucy !  Barbara  smiled.  ''  That  is  quite 
over  and  done  with,  mother.  She  must 
know,  by  this  time,  you  can't  play  fast  and 
loose  with  one  like  John.  He  is  not  likely 
to  break  his  heart  about  that  now,  at  any 
rate." 

"  He  is  very  cheerful  for  sure,  dear. 
Not  that  she'd  have  done  so  badly  if  she'd 
kept  to  him  either.  He  seems  to  have  got 
on  wonderfully  at  the  Works  I  Says  he 
shall  be  able  to  save  now  he's  paid  all  that 
off  at  the  Bank.  They  were  ready  to  take 
him  back  at  the  Bank,  too,  he  says,  but 
he  can  do  better  staying  on  at  the  Works, 
now." 

"  He  seems  to  take  you  entirely  into  his 
confidence,  mother." 

"  He  really  does,  and  I  do  like  his 
ways,  though  I  dare  say  he  can  be  a  bit 
masterful  sometimes.  You  like  him  too, 
Barbara?" 

"  Yes ; "  in  her  heart  of  hearts  wishing 
he  were  not  quite  so  mistrustful  of  himself 
in  certain  durections.  ''  He  says  no  one 
makes  tea  as  you  do,  dear." 

"And  that  no  one  makes  toast  like 
yours." 

Barbara  laughed.  "  He  is  doing  his  best 
to  spoil  us  both,  I  think." 

Mrs.  Hurst  had  noticed  a  wonderful 
change  in  Barbara  of  late.  She  was  always 
so  light-hearted,  and  ready  to  make  the 
best  of  things,  now.  Only  when  her  mother 
was  inclined  to  launch  out  on  the  subject 
of  James  Morse's  goodness  did  she  become 
a  little  grave  and  restive. 

"I  must  bide  my  time,"  thought  Mrs. 
Hurst.  "  She  will  see  more  to  like  in  him 
by  and  by.  I  think  she  does  already. 
The  care  she  takes  of  that  table  shows  she 
can't  pass  it  without  giving  it  a  kindly 
little  pat,  and  no  one  must  dust  it  but 
herself — not  even  I.  The  way  she  looks 
at  that  engraving,  too.  She  told  John  the 
other  day  she  was  sure  it  came  from  some 
one  who  knew  how  she  would  admire  it. 
Him  saying  it  was  not  half  good  enough 
too !  "     Adding  to  her  daughter — 

'*  He  is  easy  to  get  on  with,  is  John.  I 
never  knew  any  one  so  pleasant  and  kind." 

*'  Not  even  James,  mother  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see  it's  not  quite  the  same," 
a  little  confusedly;  "and— there's  different 
ways  of  liking  people,  you  know." 

"  Now,  mother,  you  really  must  excuse 
my  saying  it,  but  I  am  afraid  I  could  not 
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look  up  to  John  as  a  father.  Of  course,  if 
it  has  to  be,  I  suppose  I  must  try,  but  it 
will  be  difficult." 

"A  father  I  how  could  that  be?— Oh, 
Barbara,  you  are  not  thinking — ^you  surely 
can't  mean " 

"  Don't  look  so  frightened.  I  don't  now, 
and  never  shall,  think  you  are  anything  but 
a  dear  old  mummie,  who  may  be  safely 
trusted  to  do  what  your  kind  heart  prompts 
you  to  do,  if  you  will  only  trust  to  your 
own  judgment  instead  of  to  other  people's. 
As  to  John," — with  a  laughing  glance  at 
her  mother's  anxious  face, — "  when  one 
comes  to  think  of  it,  he  is  rather  t<x> 
young  for  you  perhaps." 

"  Goodness  me,  yes  !     I  should  think  so, 

indeed  !     If  I  thought But  there,  he 

would  never  be  so  silly.  An  old  woman 
like  me,  indeed  1 " 

"  He  certainly  is  not  silly." 

"  No,  of  course  not.  He  wouldn't  be  so 
welcome  here  if  he  were.  And  it  really 
does  us  a  world  of  good  to  see  him  come 
in  his  cheery  way,  doesn't  it  ?  Always  so 
ready  to  do  anything  about  the  house  for 
us  too,  and  the  talks  you  and  he  have 
together  over  the  books  he  brings  you. 
You  look  quite  happy  now,  Barbara  dear." 

"Do  I ?  You  see  things  are  so  diflFereni 
for  us  now,  mother.  Of  course  it  does  me 
good  to  see  you  so  contented  in  your  ne? 
home." 

Was  a  new  hope  growing  up  in  her 
mind,  that  the  greatest  happiness  she  could 
conceive  of  might  be  in  store  for  her? 
John  Westbury  had  said  no  word  as  vei. 
more  than  a  faithful  friend  might  say. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  slight  constraint  in 
his  manner  when  alone  with  her ;  but  this 
notwithstanding,  she  could  not  help  hoping 
that,  in  time  perhaps,  that  which  her  heart 
hungered  for  might  come.  If  not — should 
it  never  come — she  told  herself  she  would 
be  better  off  a  thousand  times  with  him  as 
her  friend  than  with  James  Morse  as  a 
lover. 

But  the  days  passed  on  with  no  apparent 
change.  John  still  went  to  the  cottage 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  paying  more  at- 
tention to  the  mother  than  to  the  daughter. 
He  was,  however,  beginning  now  to  talk  of 
some  new  prospect  opening  out  for  him  in 
the  future — a  prospect  which,  but  for  the 
stain  upon  his  name,  a  stain  he  seemed 
almost  as  conscious  of  as  at  first — gave 
promise  of  making  him  more  prosperous 
than  he  had  dared  to  hope  for. 
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Moreover,  she  took  BEirbara  into  her 
confidence.  Mr.  Bently  had  become  lesa 
and  less  attentive,  and,  when  her  brother 
questioned  him  as  to  the  cause,  he  said  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Lucy  and 
he  were  unsuited  to  each  other.  Then 
they  had  words,  and  he  had  not  gone  to 
the  cottage  since.  She  acknowledged,  too, 
with  pretty  blushing  hesitation,  that  she 
waa  beginning  to  think  Barbara  had  been 
right  when  she  said  that  John  ought  not  to 
have  been  thrown  over  as  be  was. 

"  Will  you  try  to  put  in  a  good  word  for 
me,  Barbara?  You  used  to  think  I  ought 
not  to  believe  what  was  said  of  him,  and  I 
don't — now." 


What  could  Barbara  say  ?  She  knew 
that  if  John  had  no  love  for  herself  he 
certainly  had  none  for  Lucy,  now.  Being 
herself,  she  could  only  take  the  straight 
way. 

"Is  it  not  better  to  think  no  more  of 
that,  Lucy?  Having  once  taken  you  at 
your  word,  he  is  not  the  man  to  change 
again." 

"  But  I  thought  if  you  gave  him  a  little 
hint,  just  say  that  you  know  there  is 
nothing  between  Mr.  Bently  and  me,  John 
might  come  round.  He  was  fond  of  me, 
and — I  have  fancied  that  his  coming  here 
so  often  may  be  because  he  hopes  to  meet 
me,  perhaps." 
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"  He  and  I  have  been  fast  friends  ever 
since  his  trouble,  Lucy.*' 

"Yes,  I  know,"  anxiously  adding,  "Do 
you  think  he  is  beginning  to  care  for  you 
more  than  as  a  friend,  Barbara  ?  " 

"  He  has  not  said  so,"  replied  Barbara, 
wondering  what  she  could  say  if  Lucy 
should  ask  another  question. 

But  Lucy  had  accepted  her  reply  as 
confirmatory  of  her  own  opinion.  In  her 
self-complacency  it  was  difficult  to  imagine 
she  could  in  any  way  have  lost  her  charm 
in  John's  eyes,  or  that  Barbara  could 
compete  with  her. 

"  He  doesn't  want  to  seem  too  ready  to 
come  round,  that  is  it,"  she  thought.  She 
therefore  did  her  best  to  reassure  him, 
going  to  the  cottage  again  and  again,  and 
becoming  so  gracious  that  John  Westbury 
began  to  understand,  and  changed  the  day 
of  his  visit  there.  Still  she  contrived  to 
meet  him.  Nothing  seemed  to  convince  her 
that  she  was  no  longer  charming  in  his  eyes. 
In  truth,  she  only  succeeded  in  rendering 
him  astonished  at  his  past  infatuation. 

A  fine  sunny  day  in  May,  Barbara  re- 
turned from  her  work  to  find  John  West- 
bury  awaiting  her  at  the  cottage,  but  John 
Westbury  transformed  1 

"  You  are  earlier  than  usual,  John  I "  she 
ejaculated,  looking  at  him  with  not  a  little 
surprise  as  she  recognised  the  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  him  since  last  they  met. 
What  had  come  to  him  ?  What  made  him 
look  like  this  ?  his  face  radiant  with  happi- 
ness, as  he  met  her  going  in,  and  took  both 
her  hands  in  his.  And  why  did  he  open 
the  door  of  the  little  parlour — the  drawing- 
room  as  they  termed  it  in  jest  at  her 
mother's  reverential  care  of  everything 
there — and  draw  her  in,  shutting  the  door? 

"  Good  news,  Barbara !  The  one  thing 
to  make  happiness  possible  for  me  has 
<5ome  about." 

"That  sounds  rather  mysterious,"  she 
said,  white  and  trembling  with  sudden 
fear,  her  whole  mind  filled  with  the  one 
thought — Lucy!  Had  she  been  mistaken 
— had  he  returned  to  his  first  love  ?  She 
strove  with  herself,  and  bravely  met  his 
-eyes,  as  she  added  in  a  low  voice — 
"  "  Tell  me  what  it  is,  John  ?  " 

"  Let  me  say  this  first :  will  you  be  my 
wife,  Barbara — my  one — only  love,  as  you 
have  taught  me  to  understand  the  word? 
Dear  Barbara,  do  not  keep  me  in  suspense. 
Just  one  word !  If  you  can  care  for  me,  I 
should  like  you  to  feel  by  and  by  that  you 
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have  accepted  me  without  knowing  what  I 
have  to  tell.  Will  you  come  to  me,  just 
as  things  are  ?  " 

She  put  both  her  hands  into  his,  and 
simply  replied— 

"  Yes." 

"But  what  is  it  you  have  to  tell  me, 
John  ? "  she  presently  asked,  her  head 
upon  his  breast. 

"  This.  A  man,  imprisoned  for  another 
offence,  has  confessed  that  he  and  his  con- 
federates, knowing  what  I  carried  in  my 
bag  every  week  to  the  Works,  planned  to 
get  it,  and,  rendering  me  unconscious  with 
chloiroform,  stole  the  money.  I  did  not 
bet,  nor  drink,  nor  go  to  the  races,  as  they 
said  I  did,  to  the  people  gathered  about  me 
where  I  lay  with  the  empty  bag  by  my 
side.  They  had  just  kept  me  out  of  the 
way  until  I  began  to  recover,  and  then 
drove  me  to  where  I  was  found  outside 
the  railway-station,  propped  against  the 
wall,  saying  they  had  given  me  a  lift  from 
the  race-course,  where  I  had  made  myself 
incapable  with  drink,  after  betting  and 
gambling  my  money  away." 

"  But,  dear  John,  I  never  believed  you 
had  done  that." 

"Others  did,  you  know.     My  character 

was  gone,  and Well,  I  told  myself  i: 

was  not  for  me  to  ask  one  such  as  you  to 
be  my  wife — ^not,  at  any  rate,  imtil  I  hid 
righted  myself  in  the  sight  of  others.  >'o. 
I  felt  that  even  my  love  did  not  warran*. 
me  in  trying  to  win  your  love,  until  I  h*d 
done  something  to  set  myself  straight  with 
the  world." 

"But  it  is  known  you  paid  back  the 
money,  working  hard,  and  depriving  your- 
self even  of  necessaries  to  do  it,  and  a  few 
knew,  without  evidence,  that  you  had  no: 
taken  it." 

"That  was  not  enough  for  me.  I  was 
not  going  to  drag  the  woman  I  loved  down 
to  my  level." 

"Wasn't  there  a  Uttle  pride  in  that, 
John  dear?" 

"Perhaps  there  was,  but  more  on  her 
account  than  on  mine,  I  think."  Taking 
her  face  between  his  hands,  he  added— 
"Guess  what  next  I  have  to  tell  you. 
Barbara  mine." 

"As  if  it  mattered — as  if  there  could  be 
any  next.  Oh,  John,  what  will  my  hair 
look  like !  You  really  must  try  to  remem- 
ber that  fluffiness  has  gone  out !  " 

"We  will  bring  it  in  again.  Listen. 
Barbara,  you  have  heard  about  my  inven- 
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tion,  enough  and  to  spare  about  that,  haven't 
you?" 

She  laughed. 

"Fortunately  you  did  not  insist  upon 
my  understanding  all  the  technicalities." 

"  It  is  a  rather  complicated  affair,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  it  is  a  great  success,  and  it  will 
affect  the  whole  trade,  making  thousands  a 
year  difference  to  the  firm,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  royalties  to  come  from  other  firms, 
both  here  and  abroad.  Already  they  are 
offering  me  a  partnership." 

"  A  partnership !  At  the  Works !  Why. 
John ! " 

"If  it  hadn't  been  for  that  hundred  you 
sent  me,  Barbara,  I  shouldn't  have  got  out 
the  working  model  and  the  patent,  perhaps 
not  for  years,  and  by  that  time  some  one 
might  have  stepped  before  me.  Although 
I  would  not  use  your  money  to  get  out  of 
debt  at  the  Bank,  I  thought  I  might  fairly 
do  so  to  get  out  the  patent,  making  you  my 
partner.  So  you  see  you  have  helped  me 
to  a  fortune  as  well  as  happiness,  darhng." 

"  You  are  quite  sure  ?  " 

"  That  you  are  a  darling  ?  Of  course.  I 
am. 

"  Now,  John,  I  meant "  She  hesitated, 

conscious  that  Lucy  had  been  in  her  mind, 
and  smilingly  added,  "Oh,  nothing!"  It 
was,  indeed,  sufiOiciently  evident  that  he  was 
hers,  as  she  was  his,  and  she  could  not 
affect  to  think  otherwise. 

When  Mrs.  Hurst  presently  looked  in 
to  tell  them  that  tea  was  waiting  in  the 
other  room — it  was  her  pride  to  keep  the 
little  parlour  unused,  a  show-room  Barbara 
called  it — the  latter  said — 

"  I  suppose  John  will  expect  to  have  tea 
in  the  drawing-room  now,  mother.  He  is 
going  to  be  of  some  consequence  in  the 
world." 

**0f  consequence,  dear?  "  repeated  Mrs. 
Hurst;  "has  he  come  into  a  fortune  then  ?  " 

"Better,  he  has  made  one  for  himself. 
Dear  mother,  there  is  good  news  all  round," 
proceeding  to  explain  how  his  character 
had  been  cleared,  and  to  tell  of  the  wonder- 
ful invention,  finishing  up  with  "  John  will 
tell  you  the  rest." 

He  did  this  in  a  very  few  words,  giving 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  fact. 

"Oh,  Barbara,  my  child,  why,  that  is 
the  very  best  news  of  all!  I  know  now 
that's  what  will  make  you  happy,  for  I  do 
believe  you've  always  cared  for  John  in  your 
heart." 


"And  you  know  now  where  all  the 
pretty  things  came  from,  mother." 

"  The  chair  for  me,  and  the  pictures  and 
pretty  things  for  you.  Yes,  of  course,  I  see 
now  they  came  from  John ;  that's  why  you 
set  such  store  upon  them,  Barbara  dear." 

The  home  of  the  Westburys — ^a  stately 
EUzabethan  mansion — stands  in  the  midst 
of  a  large  well-timbered  park,  a  mile  or  so 
from  the  town.  A  fine  estate  that  was 
sold  on  the  death  of  the  owner,  the  last  of 
a  long  line  of  his  name.  John  Westbur}' 
is  member  for  the  county,  a  magistrate, 
and  head  of  the  large  firm  known  the 
world  over.  They  live  simply,  lai^ely,  and 
intelligently;  using  the  wealth  that  has 
come  to  them,  not  only  for  the  well-being 
of  the  employees  at  the  Works,  but  for  the 
advancement  of  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
and  are  looked  up  to  by  all  the  country-side. 
Their  sons  and  daughters  take  their  share 
in  life's  work  with  the  healthy  zest  of 
those  trained  to  use  their  physical  and 
mental  faculties.  The  mother  tells  her 
boys  of  the  manly  way  in  which  their 
father  strove  against  misfortune,  and  the 
father  tells  his  girls  he  would  not  have 
succeeded  but  for  their  mother.  Thus  the 
sons  learn  to  respect  women,  and  the 
daughters  to  respect  men,  the  leaven  so 
much  needed  in  the  world — a  leaven  ^ 
importance  of  which  can  scarcely  be  oth- 
rated,  considering  the  disastrous  effects  c{ 
a  rivalry  tending  to  neither  real  morality 
nor  essential  progress. 

James  Morse  is  also  a  wealthy  man. 
If  wealth  renders  him  more  content  he 
gives  no  evidence  of  it,  and  he  never  appears 
more  discontented  and  morose  than  when 
he  has  been  brought  into  contact  with  the 
Westburys.  It  is  then  that  Lucy  is  harshly 
reminded  she  might  have  been  mistress  at 
the  Park  had  she  been  wiser;  it  is  then  she 
is  reminded  that  she  has  lost  all  the  pretti- 
ness  which  was  her  only  charm.  Poor  Lucy 
finds  her  best  consolation  in  her  visits  to 
the  Park,  where  she  is  always  made  wel- 
come. There,  she  is  never  made  to  feel 
herself  forlorn  and  lonely;  indeed,  she  is 
beginning  to  respond  to  Barbara's  invitation 
to  assist  in  some  of  her  many  schemes  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  in  the  town,  and  to 
think  less  of  her  own  misfortune. 

Meantime,  the  motto  of  both  houses— 
with  how  great  a  difference  in  the  inter- 
pretation— IS,  "  Keep  on  the  Safe  Side." 


THE   END 
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BY    PRANK  T.  BULLEN,  F.R.O.S. 


>ia£i;u,  i.  wouia  say  qq&i  me  uape  ngeou  ih 
the  marine  counterpart  of  the  Peewit  or 
I'lover.  But  an  unscientific  observer  does 
get  dropped  upon  so  for  a  casual  remark 
like  that,  that  perhaps  I  had  better  go  no 
farther  than  to  say  that  in  colour,  in  flight, 
and  in  voice,  yes,  and  in  size  also,  there  is 
ii  very  distinct  and  striking  similarity  be- 
tween the  pretty  vjhito -and- black  citizen  of 
the  great  South  Sea  and  the  Peewit  ot  the 
newly -ploughed  land  in  our  own  dear  home. 
In  vivacity  of  movement  the  difference  is 
in  favour  of  the  sea-bird — an  overmastering 
energy  seems  to  be  continually  impelling  it 
to  action,  and  I  should  be  quite  prepared 
">  find  that  it  does  not  sit  quietly  upon 
>  Copyright  in  the  United  States  of 
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its  eggs.  But  perhaps  before  I  go  any 
farther  I  must  try  to  give  a  little  descrip- 
tion  of  this,  to  southern -going  seamen, 
exceedingly  well-known  bird,  though  to 
naturaUsts  hardly  known  at  all.  In  size 
it  is  between  an  ordinary  tame  pigeon 
and  a  wood-pigeon,  not  quite  so  elegant 
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in  its  outlines,  and  with  a  somewhat 
larger  head  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  its  body.  Like  all  the  petrels,  it  has  a 
hooked  beak,  which  is  really  an  absolute 
necessity,  considering  the  rapidity  with 
.which  it  must  seize  its  slimy  food.  Its 
plumage  is  just  white  and  black — white  as 
regards  the  bulk  of  the  body,  breast,  neck, 
etc.,  with  a  curiously  regular  and  conven- 
tional pattern  of  black  across  the  upper 
part  of  the  wings  and  body.  Its  head  is 
like  a  ball  of  black  velvet,  its  feet  are  like 
the  wings  of  a  little  bat,  so  silky  and 
nervously  energetic.  Like  all  its  congeners, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  it  eats  whatever  it 
can  get  that  is  eatable.  That  is  to  say, 
eatable  in  its  very  wide  ideas  of  what  con- 
stitutes really  edible  food.  It  samples 
everjrthing,  rejecting  only  that  which  is 
obviously  impossible,  like  wood  or  pimdce- 
stone,  of  which  latter  produce  of  submarine 
fires  there  is  often  abundance  floating  in 
Southern  Seas.  But  its  chief  character- 
istic is  its  cheery  vivacity.  In  lovableness 
I  cannot  give  it  the  place  of  honour,  when 
I  remember  the  little  darling  of  all  the  wide 
oceans,  the  Mother  Carey's  chicken,  but  it 
is  a  close  second.  And  I  am  filled  with 
sorrow  when  I  remember  how  many  I  have 
seen  caught  or  wantonly  shot  by  passengers 
for  amusement.  The  necessity  could  never 
arise,  except  in  case  of  shipwreck  and  con- 
sequent starvation,  for  these  deep-sea  birds 
are  all  practically  uneatable  except  when 
overpowering  hunger  compels.  Their  flesh 
is  rank,  oily,  and  hard,  the  muscles  being 
indurated  by  their  amazingly  active  life. 

The  Whale-birds,  so  called  from  an  utterly 
unfounded  superstition  among  the  whale- 
fishers  that  their  appearance  in  large  flocks 
heralds  the  approach  or  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  whales,  are  almost  mysterious 
in  their  aloofness  from  man.  Whereas  the 
Albatross,  the  Mallymauk,  Gape  Hen,  and 
Mother  Carey's  chicken,  with  especially  the 
Cape  Pigeon,  act  towards  passing  ships  as 
if  they  too  realised  intensely  the  grim  lone- 
liness of  the  vast  Southern  Sea,  the  Whale- 
birds  are  quite  content  with  their  own 
company,  but  that  is  always  in  large 
numbers.  Again, — a  great  distinction  from 
all  other  Southern  Sea  birds,  who,  while 
rarely  abiding  in  entire  solitude  as  regards 
their  own  kind,  almost  always  confine  their 
companionship  to  one  or  two  chosen  chums 
with  whom  to  scour  the  wide  free  spaces  of 
Antarctica, — Whale-birds  are  never  seen 
but  in  flocks  numbering  some  hundreds, 
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and  that  only  when  there  is  mach  food 
about.  Yet  I  never  saw  them  feeding  at 
such  a  time.  I  have  often  seen  them 
hovering  about  above  the  crowds  of 
vociferous  roisterers  assisting  at  the  de- 
moUshment  of  a  dead  whale,  but  it  seemed 
a  pure  absurdity  to  imagine  them  descend- 
ing into  that  dread  arena  within  reach  of 
lethal  beaks  and  mighty  wings,  for  they 
are  tiny  birds,  scarcely  larger  than  the 
Stormy  Petrel,  and  more  elegantly  built. 
The  Sandpiper  is,  I  think,  the  nearest  of 
possibly  familiar  birds  with  which  I  can 
compare  them.  White  and  dove  colour  is 
their  plumage,  their  main  characteristic 
timidity,  and  their  voice  has  a  gently  cooing 
note  in  it,  as  if  deprecating  their  enterprise 
in  thus  apparently  coming  into  serious 
competition  with  the  far  more  strenuous 
inhabitants  of  the  sea  spaces.  It  is  princi- 
pally for  this  reason  that  I  have  called  them 
mysterious.  I  cannot  at  all  understand 
how  they  are  able  to  hold  their  own,  to 
live  and  keep  plentiful  in  those  stem 
regions. 

In  the  particulars  which  follow  I  hope  it 
will  be  understood  that  I  am  describing 
entirely  from  memory,  my  mind  must  reach 
back  a  quarter    of  a    century    for    detail 
unobtainable  elsewhere.    Imagine  a  thrush, 
almost  pure  white  except  across  the  wicg? 
and  the  top  of  the  head,  and  with  wic£^ 
half  as  long  again,  pointed  almost  like  these 
of  a  swift.    The  beak  is  straight  and  nearly 
white,  the  eyes,  in  common  with  most  sea- 
birds,  full  and  dark.     The  legs  are  long  in 
proportion,  and  of  a  yellowish  hue,  feet 
small  with  delicate  webs,  and  tail  slender 
and  tapering.     In  spite  of  the  shape  of  its 
wings,  it  does  not  fly  with  the  darting  sweep 
of  the  swallow,  nor  has  it  the  bold,  decided 
action  of  the  thrush  when  on  the  wing.    In 
company  with  a  band  of  its  companions  it 
flies  slowly,  almost  heavily  for  so  slightly- 
built  a  bird,  the  whole  flock  rising  and 
falling  like  a  wave  at  a  fairly  level  distance 
of  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  sea. 
Their  movements  are  as  unlike  those  of  the 
ordinary  sea-birds  as  one  can  imagine,  they 
appear  to  have  no  objective,  and  to  be  so 
timid  that  they  hardly  dare  to  descend  and 
feed.     Yet,  as  far  as  one  can  tell,  there  is 
no  ground  for  this  excessive  fear.    They  do 
not  appear  to  have  any  enemies,  as  indeed 
may  be  said  of  most  of  the  Southern  Sea 
birds,  among  men  or  birds  or  fish,  so  that 
when  they  die  it  is  almost  always  by  the 
operation  of  some  peculiarly  natural  force. 
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The  only  time  that  I  can  ever  remember 
seeing  these  tiny  sea- wanderers  f  eieding  was 
once  when  landed  upon  an  outlying  cay  of 
the  Loyalty  Islands  for  wood  and  cocoa-palm 
leaves  for  making  brooms.  We  had  toiled 
very  hard  for  some  hours,  and  had  at  last 
been  graciously  accorded  a  short  rest  for  a 
smoke.  I  lay  separated  from  my  shipmates 
under  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  out  of  the 
fierce  noonday  sun,  dreamily  puffing  at  my 
pipe,  and  gazing  over  the  dazzling  stretch 
of  sand  before  me  at  the  bold  landward 
rush  of  the  mighty  breakers.  Suddenly 
there  appeared  a  small  flock  of  Whale-birds 
gliding  undulatory  towards  me  from  sea- 
ward, and  with  many  a  graceful  flutter, 
settling  and  rising  again,  they  finally  folded 
all  their  pretty  wings,  and  appeared  content 
to  remain.  At  the  first  I  took  them  for 
Terns,  but  remembered  their  flight  and  also 
their  voices,  which,  instead  of  being  sharp 
and  penetrating  like  the  cry  of  a  Tern, 
were  soft  and  appealing;  to  one's  imagina- 
tion they  were  deprecating  being  alive  at 
all.  And  then  to  my  great  interest  they 
began  to  feed.  Mincingly,  delicately,  they 
pattered  about  the  sand  near  the  sea-margin, 
prying  with  the  fine  points  of  their  beaks 
into  crannies,  and  evidently  finding  much 
food  of  some  sort,  and  that  greatly  to  their 
taste.  For  an  hour  I  lay  and  watched  them, 
until,  with  a  hurried  scampering  together, 
they  rose  in  a  little  cloud  and  swept  away 
out  to  sea.  It  was  a  shipmate  of  mine  who, 
strolling  leisurely  along  beachward,  had 
startled  them,  for  which  I  felt  I  could 
willingly  have  flung  a  stone  at  him.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  me  he  asked  if  I  had  seen 
the  birds,  calling  them  by  the  correct 
whaler's  name.  Whale-birds,  and  when  I 
grunted  assent,  he  inflicted  upon  me  a 
foolish  tedious  yam  of  there  being  some- 
thing supernatural  about  Whale-birds.  That 
they  never  ate  and  never  rested  because 
they  had  no  feet,  and  other  skittles  of  the 
kind.  To  which  I  replied  that  he  might, 
had  he  used  his  eyes,  have  seen  them  both 
eating  and  walking  a  few  minutes  ago,  and 
so  have  been  able  to  enjoy  the  great  pleasure 
of  putting  anybody  right  upon  the  subject 
who  came  to  him  with  such  a  story.  But 
he  did  not  seem  to  see  any  advantage  in 
that. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  right 
of  the  Whale-bird  to  be  called  one  of  the 
Deep  Sea  People  proper,  that  is  to  say,  as 
much  so  as  the  Albatross  or  Stormy  Petrel, 
because    it   inhabits    precisely  the    same 


regions  as  they  do,  although  not  so  fre- 
quently seen.  But  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  mystery  attaching  to  the  little  wanderers, 
from  their  never  being  seen  to  feed  at  sea 
or  ever  to  alight  on  the  water,  although 
their  feet  are  delicately  webbed  as  if  for 
swimming  purposes.  Added  to  all  this  is 
their  apparently  feeble,  undecided  flight, 
which  seems  so  unnatural  in  a  bird  that  is 
met  with  a  thousand  miles  from  land,  and 
that  does  not  avail  itself,  as  far  as  can  be 
told,  of  the  rest  afforded  by  the  sea-surface. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  imagine  what 
becomes  of  them  in  a  gale.  In  theory  they 
should  be  hurled  along  like  dried  leaves 
without  power  of  direction  whithersoever 
the  storm-wind  chooses  to  carry  them. 
But  knowing  what  we  do  of  the  truly 
marvellous  way  in  which  all  sea-birds  can 
and  do  manipulate  their  pinions  in  the 
tremendous  presence  of  the  tempest,  it  is 
utterly  unwise  to  suppose  that  even  the 
feeble  Whale-birds  are  unable  to  maintain 
their  position  and  prosecute  their  mysteri- 
ous business,  no  matter  how  fiercely  the 
gale  may  rage  about  them. 

As  to  their  place  of  resort  for  breeding 
purposes,  I  know  no  more  certainly  than 
that  they  frequent  at  breeding  time  the 
same  islets  in  the  Southern  Seas  as  do  the 
larger  pelagic  birds.  Also  they  are  to  be 
found  in  warmer  climates  than  the  Albatross 
and  Gape  Pigeon,  being  in  this  respect  in- 
deed more  like  the  dainty  little  Procellaria, 
which  is  equally  at  home  on  the  Equator  or 
amid  the  table-topped  icebergs  of  the  great 
lone  Southern  Sea.  I  should  say,  however, 
that  they  would  breed  in  colonies,  as  they 
are  so  very  gregarious,  and  that,  judging 
from  the  little  I  have  been  able  to  see 
of  their  habits,  they  are  as  addicted  to 
polygamy  as  is  the  domestic  fowl,  a  circum- 
stance which  differentiates  them  at  once 
from  all  the  other  really  pelagic  sea-birds. 

Before  we  return  to  the  Cape  Pigeon, 
whom,  after  a  very  brief  introduction,  I  left 
for  a  while  in  order  to  do  ample  justice  to 
by  and  by,  let  us  take  a  passing  glimpse  at 
a  truly  wonderful  sea-bird  which  is  fre- 
quently seen  at  great  distances  from  land, 
but  scarcely  ever  in  company  with  another 
bird  even  of  its  own  kind.  I  allude  to  the 
Tropic  bird  {Phaeton  etherius),  which  aU 
sailors  used  to  know  as  the  "  bos'un,"  for 
they  said  "  he  carries  his  marlinespike  for 
a  tail."  This  is  in  allusion  to  the  two  long, 
slender  tail-feathers  which  stream  out 
behind  the  bird  as  he  flies,  if  the  term 
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flight  can  properly  be  applied  to  the  stately 
and  dignified  way  in  'which  this  beautiful 
lonely  bird  floats  along  in  mid-air.  In  size 
it  resembles  a  partridge,  but  in  colour 
favours  most  sea-birds  by  being  soberly 
clad  in  black,  grey,  and  white — white  as  to 
the  breast,  neck,  and  head,  and  grey  spotted 
with  black  on  the  back  and  upper  stufaces 
of  the  wings.  These  latter  are  large  for 
the  size  of  the  bird  but  somewhat  narrow. 
They  are  rarely  flapped  by  the  bird,  who,  in 
common  with  the  Albatross,  prefers  to  float 
in  the  air,  and  uses  that  element  to  propel 
it  wherever  it  wishes  to  go  by  dexterous 
steering,  to  the  fussy  flutterings  of  less 
dignified  citizens  of  the  upper  atmosphere. 
Its  legs  are  very  short  and  its  feet  very 
small,  which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
length  of  its  curious  and  delicate  tail,  has 
led  to  the  assumption  that  it  spends  most 
of  its  time  on  the  wing.  Yet  it  is  supposed 
by  natm:alists  that  these  birds  make  a  point 
of  visiting  the  rocks  of  lonely  islets  which 
are  their  homes  every  night,  and  this  be- 
cause they  are  not  seen  to  feed  at  sea. 
That  I  cannot  believe,  from  the  immense 
distances  which  I  have  seen  them  from 
land,  and  also  because  on  going  aloft  to 
loose  a  royal  on  a  fine  night  I  have  often 
heard  their  peculiar  low  cry,  and  seen  the 
shadowy  creature  flit  past  like  an  uneasy 
ghost. 

But  I  admit  that  I  have  never  seen  them 
feed.  In  the  crow's-nest  of  a  whaler,  when 
lazily  turning  to  and  fro  on  the  line 
grounds,  I  have  often  been  kept  pleasant 
company  with  by  a  "bos'un,"  who  just 
floated  near,  suspended  in  the  clear  ether, 
apparently  fully  engaged  in  the  endeavour 
to  decide  what  sort  of  strange  bird  I  was. 
All  the  two  hom:s*  spell  he  would  remain, 
hardly  moving  a  feather,  and  when,  after 
my  four  hours*  watch  below  had  been  spent 
and  I  mounted  to  my  lofty  perch  again, 
there  he  was  still.  I  nevdr  saw  such  a  bird 
descend  more  than  a  few  feet ;  never  saw 
him  manifest  the  slightest  interest  in  any- 
thing except  the  mastheads  of  the  ship. 
And  I  have  wondered,  until  my  curiosity 
has  been  almost  unbearable,  how  the  pretty 
solitary  lived,  in  fact,  despite  common-sense 
and  reasoning  power,  there  would  obtrude 
a  feeling  of  the  uncanny,  especially  after 
gazing  steadfastly  into  the  deep  dark  eyes 
of  the  bird  floating  so  near  that  I  could 
almost  touch  him  with  my  hand.  I  do  not 
recall  any  instance  where  two  of  them  thus 
accompanied  a  ship,  but  I  do  remember 
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that  whenever  other  birds  came  about  the 
"  bos'un  "  soon  took  his  leave,  just  floated 
away  and  disappeared,  with  a  fine  aristo- 
cratic air  of  disliking  any  society  but  that 
which  he  had  chosen  for  himself,  a  sugges- 
tion of  being  perfectly  content  with  his 
entirely  lonely  Ufe,  and  needing  no  external 
aids  to  comfort  or  happiness.  In  the  tropical 
seas,  however,  at  a  distance  &om  land, 
except  for  the  tiny  Petrel,  bird-life  is  com- 
paratively scarce,  and  apparently  this  is 
just  what  the  Tropic  bird  desires  and  en- 
joys, with  an  occasional  calm  and  serene 
criticism  of  the  uncouth  mortals  who 
penetrate  into  his  lonely  realm.  Except  in 
calms  or  very  light  winds  the  Tropic  bird 
is  seldom  observable  from  the  masthead  of 
an  ordinary  merchant  sailing-ship,  hardly 
ever  from  a  steamer.  The  first  may  be 
accompanied  until  the  breeze  freshens, 
when  the  bird,  apparently  disliking  the 
speed,  quietly  melts  into  the  vast  emptiness 
around;  the  second  poisons  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere  so  vUely  that  any  bird,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  dignified  "  bos'un,"  would 
find  it  an  impossibUity  to  retain  even  the 
semblance  of  fellowship  and  live;  except 
of  course  those  busy  birds  that  fly  low,  and 
keeping  thus  out  of  the  befouled  strata  of 
air,  are  able  for  a  time  to  gather  a  little  of 
the  rich  harvest  of  eatable  scraps  h^ 
whirled  astern  in  the  foaming  eddy  of  the 
propellers. 

I  am  exceedingly  loth  to  leave  the  Tropic 
bird,  for  he  possesses  for  me  a  fascinati(^ 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  deejH 
sea  birds.  But  he  does  so  persistently  and 
successfully  maintain  his  aloofness,  his 
mysterious  independence  of  all  those  ex- 
ternal aids  to  living  which  we  must  look 
for  in  the  creatures  we  study,  that  unless  I 
were  to  invent  something  about  him  I  most 
come  to  an  end  of  my  talk  about  his  ways. 
The  question  of  where  he  breeds,  and  how 
— xmless  he  builds  a  nest  in  a  tree,  as 
suggested  by  some  naturalists,  but  is  to 
me  a  thing  unthinkable  of  a  sea-bird— he 
protects  that  long  beautiful  tail  of  his  from 
defilement  is  an  unsolvable  mystery  to  me. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  species  of  Tropic 
bird  which  breeds  Petrel-like  in  holes  of 
the  rocks,  and  while  ashore  is  gregarious, 
but  it  is  not  the  species  of  which  I  am  now 
writing.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that  there 
should  remain  even  to-day  some  creatures 
of  the  upper  air  whom  the  lonely  sailor  can 
meet  and  admire,  whose  comings  and 
goings    are    without    observation,   whose 


outward  bound  in  the  Western  Belle  to 
Bombay,  so  many  years  ago  that  recalline 
the  date  makes  me  feel  quite  old.  I  Itad 
only  known  him  to  look  at  for  a  few  days 
when  there  fell  a  stark  oalm,  in  which  he 
and  dozens  of  his  kind  fiitted  joyously 
about  ns,  exhibiting  every  graceful  poise  of 
their  trim  little  bodies,  and  now  and  then 
fihowing  what  they  could  do  in  the  way  of 
diving.  With  wide-eyed  wonder  I  watched 
a  couple  who  had  swooped  upon  a  pork- 
bone  1  had  flung  overboard,  purane  It  down 
through  the  limpid  blue,  their  wings  wide- 
spread, flashing  back  the  sapphire  light,  and 
a  whole  stream  of  turquoise  bubbles  ascend- 
ing as  they  sped  downwards.  They  rose 
nnauccesBful,  the  prize  they  thought  of 
securing  was  too  hard,  too  heavy  for  their 
efforts,  but  with  hardly  a  pause  they  sprang 


3  air  again  a 


1  recommenced  their 


mazy  whirl  about  us,  as  it  entirely  uncon- 
cerned at  the  frustration  of  their  keen 
desires.  We  have  a  monopoly  apparently 
of  the  foolish  occupation  of  fretting  over 
what  might  have  been,  It  was  then  that 
an  evil  counseUor  whispered  to  me  that  I 
might,  an  I  chose,  catch  one  of  those  dear 
desirable  birds  and  have  it  for  my  own. 
Not  only  so,  but  he  placed  the  means  to  do 
this  ill  deed  in  my  hand — a  ball  of  roping- 
twine,  a  little  hook  attached  thereto,  and  a 
piece  of  fat.  The  poop  was  deserted  save 
by  the  drowsy  helmsman,  the  second  mate 
(my  bitter  enemy)  having  taken  advantage 
of  the  skipper's  Sabbath  siesta  and  the 
utter  absence  of  wind  to  go  below  and  do 
something  in  his  berth.  So  I  stole  ap  on 
the  poop,  and  leaning  over  the  tafErail,  cast 
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my  lure.  It  sank  slowly  but  not  out  of 
sight  of  one  of  the  busy  little  birds,  which 
was  presently  in  my  trembling  hands.  I 
took  it  down  on  the  main-deck  and  played 
with  it,  no  doubt  to  its  intense  misery  and 
the  bewilderment  of  our  two  big  dogs.  The 
only  excuse  I  can  make  for  this  cruel 
behaviour  to  one  of  the  free  and  essentially 
harmless  people  of  the  air  is  thoughtless 
youth.  But  the  bird  was  presently  avenged, 
for  an  elderly  American  seaman  whom  I 
only  remember  as  Nat  came  noiselessly 
behind  me,  and  seizing  my  ear  in  one  hand, 
took  the  pretty,  frightened  creature  from 
me  with  the  other,  saying  solemnly,  "  Boy, 
hasn't  anybody  told  ye  that  the  meanest 
and  lowest  thmg  ye  can  do  is  to  worry, 
annoy,  and  kill  these  lovely  feathered 
things  ?  They  do  no  harm,  they're  not  good 
to  eat,  and  they  brighten  up  and  make 
cheerful  the  great  ocean  solitudes."  As  he 
spoke  he  cast  the  bird  into  the  air,  and 
giving  my  ear  such  a  tweak  that  I  almost 
thought  it  had  come  off,  staJked  solemnly 
away.  He  was  a  pretty  good  man  was  old 
Nat.  I  ran  to  the  side  and  peeped  over  to 
see  what  had  become  of  my  late  prisoner, 
and  there  within  a  biscuit's  throw  of  the 
ship  sat  my  late  captive  calmly  restoring 
his  feathers  to  their  usual  unruffled  con- 
dition after  their  disarrangement  by  my 
rough  handling.  I  have  never  molested 
another  Cape  Pigeon,  although  I  have  often 
seen  it  done. 

During  a  tremendous  westerly  gale  the 
great  company  of  sea-birds  which  had  so 
long  followed  the  lumbering,  heavy  progress 
of  an  old  barque  that  certainly  should  not 
have  been  sailing  in  those  stern  latitudes  at 
all,  had  gradually  dwindled  away  until  only 
one  fsbithful  pair  of  Cape  Pigeons  remained. 
Usually  under  such  circumstances  the  last 
birds  seen  about  a  ship,  nay,  those  that 
never  desert  her  while  she  swims,  are  the 
Stormy  Petrels,  but  now  these  Pigeons 
alone  were  left.  As  one  by  one  the  last 
rent  fragments  of  canvas  flew  from  her 
yards  and  disappeared  into  the  deepening 
gloom  like  wisps  of  cloud,  the  position  of 
the  barque  became  more  and  more  critical, 
and  it  was  evident  that  unless  almost  a 
miracle  happened,  the  enormous  waves 
rolling  up  so  relentlessly  from  the  west- 
ward must  presently  overwhelm  her,  since 
she  could  not  possibly  under  bare  poles 
keep  ahead  of  the  sea.  But  the  brave, 
bright  spirit  of  the  skipper  never  faltered, 
and  with  great  skill  and  coolness  he 
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succeeded  in  getting,  by  the  aid  of  his  good 
men,  a  tarpaulin  lashed  in  the  mizen 
rigging.  Then  carefully  watching  for  the 
smooth  after  a  ninth  wave,  he  let  the  old 
tub  swing  up  into  the  wind,  which  caught 
and  brought  her  into  that  comparatiYely 
easy  position  in  a  gale  which  we  know  as 
being  "hove  to."  And  as  she  lay  there, 
sometimes  almost  head  to  the  mighty 
waves,  and  rising  upon  their  crests  antil  it 
appeared  as  if  her  stem  was  about  to  be 
buried,  or  falling  off  into  the  deep  trough 
between  two  billows,  until  it  seemed  as  if 
she  must  be  rolled  bottom  up,  the  two 
constant  attendants  upon  her,  the  pair  of 
Cape  Pigeons,  hovered  about  her  as  if  they 
were  guardian  angels  deputed  to  preserve 
her  from  the  destruction  which  seemed 
imminent. 

The  old  vessel    now  made  such   good 
weather  of  it,  considering,  that  the  skipper's 
wife  brought  up  their  httle  boy,  who  was 
very  anxious  to  see  what  made  uie  naughty 
ship  tumble  about  so.     And  the  first  ^ing 
his  bright  eyes  Ughted  upon  was  the  pair 
of  pretty  birds  hovering  easily  to  windward 
over  the  broad,  smooth  eddies  of  the  ship's 
sidelong    drift,  and  watching    keenly  for 
scraps  as  usual.     He  clapp^   his   hands 
with  glee,  and  cried  shrilly,  "  Dada,  those 
little  birds  don't  mind  the  storm    a  bit 
do  they?"     "No,  dear,"  said  his    father 
gravely,  ''  the  sea  is  their  home,  don't  \m 
see?"     The    child   meditated   for    a   fev 
moments,  and  then,  his  face  brightening 
again,  he  cried,  ''  Well,  dada,  it's  oars  too, 
isn't  it  ?  "     Then,  without  waiting  for  his 
father's  reply,  he  said  slowly,  "If    gentle 
Jesus  can  keep  those  pretty  little  birds  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  lot  of  water  and  big 
wind,  of  course  He  can  keep  us.    I  did  feel 
'fraid  down  in  the  cabin,  but  I  don't  now. 
I  know  what  mumma  meant  by  the  story 
about  gentle  Jesus  and  the  five  sparrows 
sold  for  two  fardens.    Not  one  of  them  can 
fall  in  the  sea  without  your  Father." 

The  man  at  the  wheel  passed  his  oil- 
skinned  sleeve  across  his  eyes  to  wipe 
away  the  salt  spray,  the  skipper  turned 
away  and  cleared  his  throat,  and  the 
mother,  tightening  her  hold  upon  her  bov, 
felt  a  tear  trickle  down  her  drawn  cheek ; 
but  all  three  realised  the  value  of  the 
message  brought  them  by  the  child,  en- 
tirely independent  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  inexorable  operation  of  natural  forces. 
And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  thenceforward,  in 
spite  of  the  walty  state  of  the  almost  worn- 
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mentein  that  rugged  qu&rter 

of  the  globe,  they  bad  all 

gained    immensely    in    the 

easeDtials  for  fighting  the  good  fight  which 

brave  sailors  are  often  called  upon  to  wage, 

and,  as  in  this  case,  with,  metaphorically 

speaking,  one  hand  tied  behind  ttiem. 

Within  a  few  hourB  the  gale  blew  itself 
out,  and  shifted  capriciously  with  snarling 
squalls  round  against  the  sun  into  the 
north-east.  And  this  change  seemed  to 
brin^  to  the  minds  (or  what  fills  that  office 
in  birds)  of  the  two  pigeons  a  duty  that 
must  be  performed  without  further  delay. 
For  no  sooner  had  the  old  barque  been  put 
upon  the  other  tack,  and  all  hands  set 
busily  to  work  replacing  such  sails  as  were 
essential,  than  they  took  two  or  three  quick 
turns  round  her  as  if  fixing  her  outlines  in 


their  memories,  and  theD  mounting  high  in 
air,  poised  for  a  moment,  and  shot  off  due 
south  for  Prince  Ednurd'a  Isle.  They 
reached  it  before  dusk,  and  a  bleak,  for- 
bidding, storm-lashed  place  it  was,  to  all 
human  ideas.  But  the  pretty  little  sea- 
farers swept  together  into  a  sheltered 
corner  between  two  gigantic  boulders  quite 
out  of  reach  of  the  biting  blasts  and  fitful 
showers  of  snow,  and  t£ere  for  the  first 
time  for  many  weeks  they  nestled  down 
together  on  the  firm  earth  in  closest  com- 
panionship away  from  the  surface  of  the 
never  -  resting  sea.  Little  twitterings 
sounded  contentedly  through  the  gloom  of 
the  place,  and  bright  eyes  twinkling  from 
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snug  crevices  revealed  the  presence  of 
many  companions  here  on  thd  same  con- 
jugal and  familiar  errand.  And  so  the 
rugged  savage  rocks  became  beautified  by 
the  presence  of  happy  life,  and  their  use- 
fulness as  a  shelter  overtopped  the  sense  of 
their  exceedingly  terrible  aspect. 

That  night  the  little  visitors  slept  soundly 
and  unusually ;  for  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
lives  of  fish  and  birds — at  least  sea-birds — 
that  sleep,  which  is  so  urgent  a  necessity 
to  all  land  animals,  is  with  them  a  luxury 
which  may  apparently  be  dispensed  with 
for  long  periods  without  causing  them  any 
inconvenience.  At  least  in  any  reasonable 
quantity,  for  one  can  hardly  call  the  ex- 
ceedingly brief  snatches  of  sleep  taken,  say, 
by  sea-birds  on  the  wing,  or  riding  easily 
the  surface  of  gale-tormented  billows,  by 
the  sweet  and  restful  name  of  sleep. 
Morning  broke  coldly  and  drearily.  The 
low-hanging  sky  was  full  of  snow,  the 
moaning  of  the  wind  presaged  storm,  and 
the  rocks  bared  their  fangs  like  black  ice- 
bergs. But  in  the  tiny  crevice,  open  to  the 
heaven  above,  though  shielded  from  the 
direct  blast  of  the  bitter  wind,  the  two  wee 
birds  nestled  side  by  side,  cosy,  content 
and  warm.  The  beautiful  garment  of 
feathers  and  down  wherewith  Infinite 
Thought  had  clothed  them  was  impervious 
to  outer  cold  and  wet,  so  long  as  fuel  for 
the  hot  little  body  was  forthcoming  in  suf- 
ficient quantity.  And  they  had  each  other, 
a  delightful  companionship  wherein  every 
desire,  every  intention  coincided,  not  one 
jarring  note  or  cranny  for  unhappiness  to 
creep  in  and  kill  peace.  So  since  there  was 
no  need  as  yet  for  active  search  for  food, 
they  sat  gently  communing,  in  tinkling 
notes,  quite  unlike  their  shrill  cries  at  sea, 
and  frequently  caressing  one  another  with 
their  beaks  with  a  tender  smoothing  motion. 

Meanwhile,  outside,  the  tremendous  ele- 
mental orchestra  tuned  up,  until  about  noon 
the  awful  concert  began.  The  sea,  out- 
stripping the  wind,  as  it  often  does  down  in 
those  latitudes,  hurled  itself  mountainously 
at  those  sullen  rock-bases,  sending  sheets 
of  hissing  spray  hundreds  of  feet  into  the 
air,  and  uttering  a  deep  earthquake  note 
more  pervading  than  thunder.  Then  the 
gale,  angry,  shrieking  and  searching,  burst 
upon  the  island,  tearing  the  crests  from  the 
billows,  and  drenching  the  whole  area  of 
land  with  briny  spray.  And  simultaneously 
the  deep-keeled  clouds,  torn  into  massy 
fragments  by  the  frantic  storm,  cast  forth 
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their  burden  of  water,  which,  passing 
through  the  bitterly  cold  air  beneath, 
mingled  with  the  flying  sea-spray  in  the 
shape  of  large  flakes  of  snow.  By  znid- 
afternoon  the  teippest  was  at  its  height, 
raging  with  utmost  fury.  And  the  pretty 
little  hen-bird,  fully  occupied  now  with  her 
maternal  cares,  looked  appealingly  at  her 
sturdy  mate,  who  puffed  out  all  his  feathers 
and  chirped  a  brave  response,  as  if  he  felt 
honoured  with  the  commission  to  provide 
for  his  cherished  one.  Just  a  m.inute  or 
%Wo  of  careful  preparation  by  sleeking' 
'  down  the  close-lying  feathers,  a  quick 
caress,  and  with  a  sudden  fluttering  spring 
he  was  gone,  passing  out  around  the  pre- 
cipitous rock  barrier  almost  like  a  laiger 
snowflake  caught  in  a  returning  eddy  and 
whirled  backwards  out  to  sea. 

Here  he  was  in  the  very    heart    and 
tumult  of  the  storm,  and  no  flap  of  his 
wings  was  needed,  only  careful   and  in- 
stinctive steering  in  order  to  keep  in  the 
right  place  for  the  reception  of   the  pro- 
pelling force  to  carry  him  whither  he  would 
go.     It  was  a  strange  and  strenuous  quest. 
Now  poised  awhile  in  mid-air  so  thick  with 
snow  and  spindrift  that  the  seething  ocean 
only  a  few  feet  beneath  was  invisible,  now 
darting  confidently  along  the  green  cur\'e 
of  a  monstrous  sea,  unheeding  the  curling 
snowy  crest    above    his    head.      Anon  a 
meteor-like  dash  into  the  creaming  smood: 
between  the  hollow  of  one  sea  and  the 
broad  round  shoulder  of  the  next,  a  poise 
with  swift  fluttering  wings  like  those  of  a 
butterfly  hovering  over  a  flower    in  the 
momentaiy  calm,  a  sudden  plunge  into  the 
whirl,  and  forceful  descent  into  peace,  a 
delicious  mouthful  and  a  triumphant  return. 
And  all  the  while  the  keen  black  eyes  never 
ceased  their  quest  or  grew  weary.     For 
over  an  hour  this  fierce  search  for  needful 
food  continued  at  utmost  strain,  then  sud- 
denly the  brave  little  bird  shot  into  the  air 
from  a  wave-trough,  a  large  squid  squirm- 
ing in  the  lethal  hook  of  his  beak.     Almost 
instantaneously  he  got  his  bearings,  and 
like  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  with  drooping 
wings,  but  driven  by  the  full  force  of  the 
gale  he  sped  shoreward,  round  the  rock, 
and    settled    quietly  by  the   side  of   his 
patient    mate.      She    gently    opened    her 
mouth,  and  into  it  he  dropped  his  prize. 

And  thus  in  the  midst  of  storm  and  stress 
the  tiny  pair  took  their  annual  vacation  from 
sea-wandering,  and  the  stout-hearted  little 
husband  found  his  delight  in  ministering  to 


the  wftnts  of  his  dear  partner,  at  present 
incapacitated  from  bearing  her  part  in  the 
ordinary 'business  of  daily  life.  He  was 
supremely  happy,  for  who  can  doubt  that 
at    times    like    these  even  what  we  are 
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And  then  came  the  climax  of  joy,  when 
fom:  odd  little  balls  of  down  with  wide- 
gaping  throats  suddenly  appeared,  and  de- 
manded with  one  querulous  voice,  "  Food, 


rounded  morsels  of  herself,  upon  which  she 
gazed  with  eyes  humid  with  love,  as  she 
turned  them  so  that  the  sand  beneath, 
though  warmed  somewhat  by  the  overflow- 
ing heat  of  her  maternal  breast,  should  not 
chill  them  and  frustrate  her  fond  hopes. 
The  quiet  hours  sped  on,  marked  now  and 
then  by  a  heavenly  day  of  tender  blue 
above  and  placid  sea  beneath,  teeming  with 
easily-won  food.  But  whether  fair  or  foul, 
the  sweet  marital  solicitude  of  the  cheery 
husband  never  failed,  any  more  than  the 
motherly  patience  of  the  little  mother. 


nis  worK   to  ao,  ana   ao   as  no  wouia  ne 

could  not  quiet  that  hungrj'  wail,  except 
at  night,  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a 
time.  But  gradually  it  became  possible  for 
his  patient  partner  to  accompany  him  for 
a  little  while,  then  for  longer,  until  finally 
the  whole  family  might  have  been  seen  out 
upon  the  restless  billows,  the  children 
being  taught  their  life-lesson.  Then,  as  is 
right  and  inevitable  in  the  lower  animal 
kingdom,  the  natural  affection  of  the  off- 
spring waned  as  the  latter  became  fit  to 
fight  life's  battle  unaided,  and  one  fine 
morning  the  faithful  pair  flew  northward, 
while  their  children  took  independent  paths 
and  went  their  several  waye. 
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!  THE   REV.   JOHN   WILBOH,   M.A. 


MOST  viBitors  to  the  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva  have  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  famed  Castle  of  Chillon ;  they 
have  descended  into  its  gloomy  vaults  and 
seen  the  hollows  worn  in  the  rocky  floor  by 
the  feet  of  prisoners  who  were  chained  of 
old  to  the  pillars ;  and  have  shuddered  at 
the  sight  of  the  mysterious  oubliette  and 
other  relics  of  mediieval  cruelty.  That  grey 
pile,  with  its  square  central  tower  and  round 
pointed  iourellcs,  is  not  without  its  pictur- 
esque aspects,  but  its  celebrity  is  mainly  due 
to  its  historical  associations,  its  matchless 
surroundings,  and,  above  all,  to  Byron's 
poetry.  Every  reader  of  the  poet  knows 
the  lines: 

"  I^ke  Lemon  lies  hy  Chillon's  walls  : 
A  thoiutux)  feot  in  depth  below 
Ita  massy  waters  meet  anil  flow  ; 
Thus  far  the  fathom-line  wtis  sent 
From  Chillon's  soow-white  battlement." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Byron,  when  he 
wrote  his  "Prisoner  of  Chillon,"  was  un- 
acquainted  with  the  story  of  Francis  Boni- 
vard, the  real  prisoner  of  Chillon,  and  that 
he  drew  upon  imagination  for  the  graphic 
details  of  his  poem.  That  storj'  belongs  to 
a  stirring  epoch  of  the  Reformation  period, 
and  is  well  worthy  of  being  recalled.  The 
medifeval  and  the  modem  spirit  were  then 
at  deadly  warfare,  and  this  old  stronghold, 
belonging  at  that  time  to  the  Dukes  of 
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Savoy,  represented  all  that  was  despotic 
and  merciless  in  feudaUsm.  Though  Chilloa 
looks  upon  a  laDdscai>e  whose  main  features 
are  essentially  unchanged — the  mountain- 
range  of  Naye  and  Arvel  still  rising  abruptly 
behind  it,  the  grand  craggy  contours  of  the 
Savoy  Alps  looming  dark  in  front  across 
the  smooth  mirror  of  the  lake,  and  the 
snowy  slopes  and  glaciers  of  the  Dent  dn 
Midi,  with  its  seven  summits,  overlooking 
it  on  the  South — yet  it  has  a  tale  to  tell  of 
mighty  change  which  has  come  over  the 
social  and  political  condition  of  the  districl. 
In  the  conflict  which  brought  about  ihi's 
happy  change  Francis  Bonivard  played  * 
part  of  considerable  importance,  and  the 
racy  narrative  he  left  behind  him  sbows 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  keen  insight 
and  quaint  humour  as  well  as  of  boid 
patriotic  spirit. 

Bonivard  was  bom  in  1493  of  a  noble 
Savoyard  family,  and  being  destined  to  suc- 
ceed his  uncle,  who  was  Prior  of  St.  Victor- 
near  Geneva,  he  received  a  superior  educa- 
tion. Hie  mind  was  further  matured  by 
foreign  travel :  he  studied  law  for  a  time  m 
Freiburg  in  Germany,  and  he  lived  f^ 
some  time  at  Turin  as  well  as  at  Eome. 
His  uncle  having  died  in  1314,  he  h«i 
barely  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  ^vhs" 
he  became  Prior  of  St.  Victor,  A  high- 
born, high-spirited  youth,  with  super"" 
mental  endowments  and  training,  eager  lo 
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taJce  part  in  the  great  movements  of  the 
time,  he  was  one  likely  to  win  distinction 
in  almost  any  sphere,  though  he  was  more 
fitted  to  shine  in  the  political  than  the  re- 
ligious arena.  At  that  period  Charles  III., 
Duke  of  Savoy,  whose  territories  surroonded 
those  of  Geneva,  was  encroaching  more  and 
more  on  the  liberties  of  that  city  with  an 
eye  to  its  complete  absorption.  Prom  the 
first  Bonivard  identified  himself  with  the 
Geaevese  in  this  struggle,  and  his  part  in 
the  drama  was  to  begin  very  early.  On  hia 
arrival  at  St.  Victor  be  found,  among  other 
inherited  chattels,  three  culverins  which 
the  militant  prior,  his  predecessor,  had  used 
in  ■war  ■with  a  neighbouring  baron.  These 
cannoD,  in  accordance  with  the  deceased 
prior's  will — he  having  been  evidently  smit- 
ten with  some  remorse  about  them  on  hie 
deathbed— were  about  to  be  melted  and 
transformed  into  church-bells ;  but  some  of 
the  Genevese  leaders,  foreseeing  the  coming 
storm,  begged  that  tiiey  should  be  handed 
over  (or  the  defence  of  the  city.  It  was  by 
(freeing  to  this  that  young  Bonivard  first 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Duke,  who 
vainly  demanded  the  cannon  for  himself. 

An  association,  headed  by  Pbilibert  Bert- 
belier,  was  straightway  formed  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  liberties  of  the 
city.  Charles,  seeking  to  lay  hold 
of  its  leading  members,  was  only 
able  to  seize  upon  one  Pecolat, 
who  was  tortured  and  "  lifted 
several  times  a  day  by  a  rope  put 
round  his  neck."  By  the  skill  of 
Bonivard  a  warrant  was  procured 
for  this  man's  trial  at  the  arcbiepis- 
copal  see  of  Vienne  rather  than 
the  episcopal  see  of  Geneva,  but 
the  diEGculty  was  how  to  "  bell  the 
cat,"  and  deliver  that  warrant  into 
the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  or 
his  tool  the  Bishop  of  Geneva. 
Both  these  dignitaries  chanced  to 
be  attending  mass  at  the  church 
of  St.  Peter's  in  Geneva,  and  a 
clerk  was  deputed  to  deliver  the 
warrant  to  one  of  them  on  retiring 
from  church.  When  the  critical 
moment  arrived,  the  clerk  took 
fright  and  was  about  to  hurry  off, 
when  Bonivard,  then  only  twenty- 
*bree  years  of  age,  standing  by  him 
^th  a  drawn  dagger,  compelled 
him  to  deliver  the  warrant  into 
the  bands  of  the  Bishop,  who  was 
aa  much  frightened  as  the  clerk. 


Straightway  a  high  quarrel  arose  between 
the  Archbishop  of  Vienne  and  the  Bishop  of 
Geneva,  who  was  instructed  by  the  Duke 
to  refuse  compliance  with  the  warrant,  but 
in  the  end  Pecoiat  was  set  free. 

Bonivard,  writing  of  this  period,  says 
that  in  his  youthful  rashness  he  feared 
neither  Duke  nor  Bishop;  but  Berthelier, 
with  more  experienced  insight,  prophesied 
that  he  himself  would  lose  his  bead  and 
Bonivard  his  benefice  in  the  cause  of  Gene- 
vese liberty.  As  many  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens had  entered  into  a  bond  of  alliance, 
called  comboargeoisie,  with  some  of  the  war- 
like Swiss  cantons  whose  pikemen  were  at 
that  time  so  formidable  on  the  battlefields 
of  Europe,  there  was  danger  of  stirring  up 
a  hornets'  nest  if  Charles  openly  attacked 
Geneva.  Therefore,  as  BonivEurd,  using  a 
different  metaphor,  quaintly  puts  it  in  his 
Chronicle,  "  the  Duke  tried  every  means  of 
catching  the  fish  without  wetting  his  paws." 
He  tried  to  get  the  ecclesiastics  of  Geneva 
on  hie  side,  but  in  this  he  was  circumvented 
by  Bonivard;  then  he  intrigued  with  the 
Swiss  cantons,  and  at  a  favourable  moment 
invaded  the  Genevese  territory  and  seized 
the  city.  Bonivard  was  thrown  into  the 
prison  of  Grolte  for  two  years  and  Berthelier 
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was  arrested  and  beheaded ;  but  on  tidings 
of  the  advance  of  a  Swiss  army,  the  Duke 
prudently  withdrew  his  forces. 

On  the  25th  March.  1529,  the  famous 
"  Journ6e  des  fichelles,"  which  is  still  an- 
nually celebrated  at  Geneva,  the  Duke  tried 
to  carry  out  a  plot  to  capture  the  city  by 
means  of  a  force  disguised  as  peasants  and 
furnished  with  cannon  and  scaling-ladders. 
The  details  of  the  plot,  however,  did  not 
work  smoothly,  and  the  Duke  was  baffled 
in  this  coup  d'ilat.  In  the  following  year 
Bonivard,  who  was  now  at  large,  had  been 
furnished  with  a  safe- conduct  to  go  to 
Moudon  to  visit  his  mother;  but  in  spite 
of  this  he  was  waylaid  and  captured  by  an 
armed  band  under  Antoine  de  Beaufort, 
captain  of  Chillon,  who  waited  in  ambush 
among  the  wooded  heights  of  the  Jorat 
near  Lausanne.  He  was  bound  and  car- 
ried "garrotte"  to  the  Castle  of  Chillon, 
where  he  was  imprisoned  for  the  space  of 
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In  1532  the  Duke  of  Savor 
paid  a  visit  to  Chillon,  whert 
nis  private  chamber  and  that 
of  the  Duchess  ore  still  shown. 
He  found  bis  prisoner  more  con- 
siderately treated  than  he  approved, 
and  gave  orders  that  be  should  he 
chained  to  a  pillar  in  the  dungeoo. 
Here,  in  the  words  of  the  old  writer 
Froment,  "  in  the  depths  of  the 
fortress  beneath  the  rock  near  tlie 
water,  Bonivard  wore  a  pathway 
in  the  rock  whilst  walking  (round 
the  pUlar)  and  composing  main 
detached  thoughts  and  ballads  in 
Latin  and  French." 

Meantime  the  Reformation  doc- 
trines   were    being    preached    at 
Geneva  by  William  Farel,  and  ilie 
Bernese,  having  also  embraced  tbe 
reformed  faith,  were  still  more  dis- 
posed to  thwart  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
in  his  projects  against  Geneva.    In 
1536    they    concluded   an    alliance 
with  the  latter  city  at  a  time  when 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  ^vas  embroiled 
with    his    nephew,   Francis    I.  ol 
France.      In    the    same    year    ibe 
Bernese,  aided  by   the  Genevese, 
laid  siege  by  land  and  water  to  the 
Castle  of   Chillon.     A  flotilla  wa.'- 
prepared,  many  of  the  boatmen  and 
vessels  being  provided  by  Geneva, 
and,  after  a  brief  siege,  the  garrison 
capitulated.     Bonivard  and  several 
companions  were  found  in  the  vaults  and 
restored    to    freedom.      On    returning    to 
Geneva  he  found  a  new  order  of  thiugs 
prevailing:    the    Reformation    had    been 
established :  the  monasteries  had  been  de- 
stroyed, and  their  revenues  confiscated  to 
the  State.   Bonivard,  however,  was  received 
with  honour,  and  a  compensation  was  vot«d 
to  him  in  the  form  of   a  pension  of  oae 
hundred  and  fifty  golden  crowns. 

That  was  a  memorable  year  in  the  history 
of  Geneva  and  of  the  Refoi-mation,  for  tl 
was  in  it  that  John  Calvin  arrived  there 
and  began  the  work  which  resulted  in  the 
memorable  attempt  to  establish  a  Christi>n 
state  with  laws  directly  drawn  from  Scrip- 
ture to  regulate  the  lives  of  the  members  ol 
a  Christian  commimity.  It  must  be  noted, 
however,  that  this  idea  did  not  originate 
with  Calvin,  for  on  the  21st  May  of  the 
year  1536,  shortly  after  the  return  of  Boni- 
vard, a  General  Council  held  at  Geuera 
under  the  influence  of  Farel  entered  into  a 
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Solemn  Engagement  to  give  effect  in  the 
lives  oi  the  citizens  to  Evangelical  doctrines 
and  morals.  It  was  Calvin,  however,  who 
sought  to  carry  out  the  idea  with  rigorous 
logical  consistency.  The  preachers  were  to 
expound  the  Scriptures;  the  magistrates 
were  to  carry  them  into  effect  in  the  laws 
and  penalties  of  the  republic ;  and  the  people 
were  to  give  due  obedience  in  their  lives 
down   to  very  minute  details. 

Ho'w  then  did  Bonivard  comport  himself 
under  this  Calvinistic  r&gime  /  He  found 
himself  in  sympathy  witb  it  so  far  as  oppo- 
sition to  the  papacy  and  adoption  of  popular 
representative  government  were  concerned; 
hut  he  was  a  humanist  and  a,  lover  of  good 
cheer  and  pleasant  company,  rather  than  a 
religious  zealot  or  an  austere  ascetic.  There 
were  thus  elements  of  natural  antagonism 
het'ween  him  and  such  a  man  as  Calvin. 
Accordingly  we  find  him  absenting  himself 
from  the  preaching,  and  not  seldom  cited 
before  the  Consistory  for  irregularities. 
He  occupied  himself  with  literature,  and 
wrote  controversial  and  other  works,  and 
in  1542  the  City  Council  employed  him  to 
write  the  history  of  the  struggle  against 


the  Duke  of  Savoy.  This  work  was  under- 
taken by  Bonivard  in  the  true  historical 
spirit:  he  faithfully  cpnsulted  the  official 
documents,  besides  drawing  on  his  own 
personal  knowledge.  The  Chronicle  of 
Bonivard  is  the  work  no  doubt  of  an  ardent 
partisan,  but  it  displays  graphic  power  of 
narrative.  A  hint  of  its  racy  character  has 
already  been  given,  and  another  example 
may  be  cited  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  coat-of- 
arms,  which  had  been  affixed  in  a  prominent 
position  in  the  city.  Who  had  removed  it 
could  never  be  discovered.  "  Perhaps," 
remarks  Bonivard  slyly,  "  St.  Peter,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  city,  was  jealous  of  that 
emblem,  having  no  wish  to  see  a  secular 
prince  reigning  in  Geneva,  and  had  there- 
fore miraculously  removed  it." 

Calvin, on  examining  Bonivard'sCAronicfc, 
found  it  "  Irop  vif  el  familier  "  in  style,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  manuscript  lay 
unpublished  for  nearly  three  centuries.  It 
did  not  appear  in  printed  form  till  1831. 

Such  in  outline  is  the  story,  and  such 
were  the  times  of  the  real  "prisoner  of 
Chillon." 


WHEN  Summer's  a  forgotten  song. 
When  days  grow  short  aud  nighta  are 

What  compensafaB  for  all  that's  wrong  ? 
VLy  fire. 

'When  howls  the  wind  and  pelts  the  rain. 
When  Bnowflakes  freeze  the  shiTering  pane, 
What  makes  them  spend  their  rage  m  vain  ? 

When  home  I  come  from  weary  tiamp. 
With  BoakiDK  boots  and  spirits  damp. 
What  bids  the  threatening  chill  decamp  ? 

When  moping  dumps  the  brain  confuse, 
What  will  a  genial  warmth  difFuse 
■lod  ohoer  the  eye  with  brighter  views? 
My  fire. 


What  makes  my  lonely  soul  t 


What  darea  the  future  to  unfold 
In  foiry  sparks  of  red  and  gold, 
Or  kindle  memories  of  old  P 

The  playful  smile,  the  brow  of  snow, 
The  cheek  where  rose  and  lily  blow — 
What  wakes  the  dream  of  long  ago  P 

Ah,  let  me  still  thy  secrets  learn. 
And,  if  the  past  can  thus  return, 
Oh  mayst  thou  never  cease  to  hum. 
My  fire. 

C.  DU  PO»TKr. 
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MISS  PIDDICK  ia  prone  to  revel  in 
sentimental  melancholy,  a  thing 
which  irritateB  me  beyond  measure. 
One  meets  with  melancholy  enough  without 
going  out  to  meet  it,  as  she  does.  But 
what  EuiDoys  me  most  of  all  is,  that  one 
is  expected  to  pity  those  who  look  the 
picture  of  mieery,  though  knowing  quite 
well  that  they  are  thoroughly  enjoying 
themselves.  It  is  amazing  how  many  do 
really  enjoy  bad  health  and  bad  spirits  I 

I  am  very  attached  to  Susan  Fidcuck,  but 
she  does  irritate  me  at  times. 

On  this  particular  occasion  I  met  her 
coming  down  the  hill  with  a  woe-begone 
face,  and  the  walk  of  one  bent  under  the 
weight  of  care.  I  was  obliged  to  stop  and 
ask  her  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Only  my  thoughts,  dear,"  she  answered, 
with  a  lugubrious  shake  of  her  head.  "  It 
occurred  to  me  just  now  with  great  force, 
how  like  our  Prospect  Hill  is  to  life.  A 
gradual    descent,  a  turning  one's  back  on 

f'outh  and  hope,  on  the  gaiety  and  zest  of 
ife,  on  luxuries,  all  that  money  can  buy — 

on "     Well,  on  everything  that,  in  that 

frame  of  mind,  she  chose  to  consider  worth 
having. 

I  am  afraid  I  cut  hershort  rather  crossly. 
In  the  first  place,  her  musings  were  not 
altogether  pleasing  to  one  who  happened 
to  live  near  the  foot  of  the  hill  in  question. 
In  the  second,  I  dislike  very  much  to  hear 
people  admitting  that  they  have  turned 
their  backs  on  the  best  of  life.  For  my 
own  part  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  the 
unrest  and  high  hopes  of  youth  to  compare 
with  the  calm  and  restfulness  of~-of — ^well 
—  of  later  years.  In  the  third  place,  I  had 
been  feeling  unusually  cheerful  and  content 
when  she,  metaphorically,  dashed  her  cold 
water  over  me,  and  gave  me  a  chill  which 
would  last  for  days. 

"Indeed,"  I  said  tartly;  "and  how  does 
your  metaphor  apply  to  the  open,  green 
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common  at  the  bottom  of  it,  where,  instead 
of  dust  and  crowds  and  weariness,  one  can 
get  peace  and  beauty  and  fresh  air  by 
merely  walking  a  few  yards  ?  For  my  part 
I  see  no  resemblance  whatever.  There  are 
no  deceptive  curves,  or  difficult  crossings, 
or  dangerous  comers  to  get  round ;  no 
obstacles " 

"  No,"  she  said ;  "  but  you  must  admit 
that  the  best  of  the  bouses  are  at  the  top, 
and  we  get  smaller,  and  sh&bbier,  and 
gloomier,  and — and  older  and  duller  as 
we  go  down." 

"  Then  turn  round  and  walk  up  the  hill," 
I  said  snappily,  "  and  your  theory  is  done 
for.  We  begin  at  the  bottom  in  a  modesi 
and  bumble  way,  and  we  climb  up  and 
up  to  bigger  houses,  finer  gardens " 

"  That's  just  it,"  she  interrupted  with  i 
note  of  sad  triumph  in  her  voice,  "we 
don't ;   the  older  people  are  all " 

"  At  any  rate,"  I  said,  "  It  rests  with  our- 
selves whether  we  grow  gloomy.  Good- 
bye," I  added,  holding  out  my  hand.  "I 
must  go;  you  are  too  depressing.  You  need 
toning  up,"  I  stepped  back  to  add.  "  Take 
a  tonic,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with 
me,  that  the  calm  and  content  which  comes 
with  middle  age  is  far  more  to  be  desired 
than " 

"I  only  hope,"  she  said  coldly,  "that  I 
shall  live  till  middle  age  to  discover  all 
these   joys ; "  and  with    that    she   turned 

It  showed  a  nasty  spirit  on  her  part  to 
make  such  a  remark  and  then  leave.  It 
placed  me  in  rather  an  embarrassing  posi- 
tion, for  I  did  not  like  to  buret  at  once 
into  explanations  to  Maria  Smale,  who  was 
with  me,  that  there  was  but  a  trifling  differ- 
ence of  five  years  between  us;  it  would  have 
looked  as  though  I  had  been  annoyed  by 
what  Susan  had  said.  However,  I  managed 
at  last,  after  some  thought,  to  meet  the 
difficulty  by  remarking  oasudly  that  Sussd 
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bad  been  subject  to  low  spirits  even  wben 
we  played  together  as  tiny  children. 

But  to  return  to  our  hill.  After  Susan 
Piddick's  remark  I  paid  more  attention  to 
the  outward  aspect  of  the  houses,  and  the 
inner  one  as  regards  the  inhabitants,  and  I 
could  not  help  being  impressed  by  some  of 
the  things  I  observed. 

It  was  quite  true  that  the  top  of  the  hill 
began  with  larger  houses,  carefully  painted 
and  kept  in  excellent  repair,  with  gay,  well- 
kept  gardens,  guarded  by  handsome  iron 
railings  with  norid  ornamentations  and 
much  gilding;  that  young  people,  young 
married  couples  with  new  babies,  or  more 
experienced  married  couples  with  babies 
not  so  new,  but  all  prosperous  and  well-to- 
do-looking,  dwelt  at  the  top.  Then  came  a 
middle  section,  where  neither  railings  nor 
houses  were  kept  so  well  repaired  and 
painted,  and  the  gardens  bore  signs  of 
spasmodic  amateurish  attention.  The  cur- 
tains and  flower-beds,  and  indeed  everything 
about  these  houses  and  their  inhabitants, 
were  less  monotonously  conventional,  and 
more  interesting.  Artistic  and  Uterary  and 
musical  people  mostly  dwelt  in  them. 
People  with  small  banking  accounts,  per- 
haps, but  many  merits,  and  a  courage 
which  allowed  them  to  have  blinds  and 
curtains  of  their  own  choosing. 

Then,  after  these,  the  houses  and  gardens 
grew  smaller,  a  neater,  better-tended  air 
clung  to  curtains  and  blinds  and  gardens, 
but  the  railings  were  severely  simple,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  not  only  had  no  gilding, 
but  very  little  paint,  and  as  often  as  not,  as 
one  approached  the  end  of  the  hill,  the 
latch,  or  the  spring,  or  both,  would  be  broken ; 
and — yes,  I  must  admit,  some  of  the  houses 
showed  on  their  faces,  as  do  human  beings, 
the  signs  of  a  struggle  for  existence. 

The  difference  in  the  servants  too  was  as 
marked  as  the  difference  in  the  houses  and 
railings,  and  I  have  seen  Miss  Titteridge's 
Emma,  who  is  really  a  nice  creditable 
servant,  almost  slink  past  Mrs.  Samuel 
Moss's  overbearing  housemaid,  glancing  up 
at  her  with  a  wondering,  deferential  awe 
never  called  up  by  her  mistress  or  mistress's 
friends.  It  made  me  really  angry  to  see 
how  overbearing  assumption  can  command 
a  respect  never  paid  to  real  worth. 

Susan  Piddick  was  right  in  another 
respect  too.  Out  of  a  dozen  houses  at  our 
Bnd  of  the  hill,  at  least  eight  were  occupied 
by  solitary,  elderly,  or  old,  men  and  women 
— mostly  women.    I  wonder  why  it  is  one 


meets  with  so  many  more  lonely  old  women 
than  men,  as  one  passes  through  life  ! 

With  some  of  the  eight  I  had  become 
more  or  less  acquainted  by  one  means  or 
another.  Mrs.  Gamble,  who  lived  at  number 
40,  the  last  house  but  one  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  I  had  become  friendly  over  cats. 
Her  tabby,  amongst  others,  had  shown  a 
decided  predilection  for  my  garden.  Perhaps 
had  I  followed  my  instincts  and  driven  him 
away  with  the  energy  I  devoted  to  others 
of  his  kind,  I  might  never  have  known  his 
mistress.  Certainly  I  should  not  have 
known  her  as  intimately  as  I  came  to  do. 

While  still  resenting  Susan  Piddick's 
depressions  I  met  Mrs.  Gamble.  She  was 
bustling  about  the  street,  flitting  from  shop 
to  shop,  her  arms  full  of  parcels,  her  face 
bright  with  smiles,  a  large  bunch  of  flowers 
in  her  hand. 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Gamble,"  I  cried,  with  real 
relief,  "it  quite  cheers  one  up  to  see  you 
so  brisk  and  smiling.  You  look  as  though 
you  had  been  hearing  good  news." 

'*  Do  I  ?  "  she  said,  all  pleased  and  excited 
over  even  the  telling  of  it.  "  Well,  so  I 
have,  my  dear.  I've  had  a  letter  from  my 
daughter  this  morning,  and  she's  coming 
home  to-morrow.  I  expect  she  is  having 
her  holidays  now.  She  is  in  a  shop,  you 
know  ;  "  with  a  keen  glance  at  me.  I  did 
not  know,  but  I  only  nodded,  and  the  old 
woman  went  on.  "  I  couldn't  afford  to 
keep  her  at  home,  and  she  wouldn't  have 
stayed  if  I'd  wanted  her  to,  she  was  anxious 
to  be  living  her  life  her  own  way.  So  I 
spared  her  a — ^a  little  every  year,  and  by 
taking  a  lodger  I  could  keep  on  the  little 
house  here,  so  that  she  should  have  a  home 
to  come  to  if  she  was  ill,  or  out  of  a  situation, 
or  anything.  And  I'm  sure  nobody  could 
have  been  more  fortunate,  for  Mr.  Harris, 
the  gentleman  who  lodges  with  me,  is  one 
of  the  best  and  noblest  gentlemen  any  one 
ever  could  meet  with." 

In  her  excitement  Mrs.  Gamble  dropped 
half  her  flowers,  but  failed  to  notice  it  until 
I  picked  them  up  and  handed  them  to  her. 
Having  started  her  talking  I  seemed  to  be 
at  once  drawn  into  intimacy  with  all  her 
family  history.  "  He  is  so  thoughtful,"  she 
went  on  enthusiastically.  **  This  morning, 
when  I  told  him  Florrie  was  coming,  he 
said  he  would  stay  in  and  look  after  the 
house  if  I  wanted  to  go  shopping,  and  glad 
enough  I  was.  He  said  he  would  manage 
to  be  away  all  day  to-morrow,  so  I  wouldn't 
have  his  meals  to   get,  and  extra   trouble 
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kind  and  though ^ 
ful  I  don't  kooK 
what  I  should  do 
without  him,  ii; 
fact  I  couldo'; 
have  got  on  all 
this  time  vitboui 
him." 

I  congratulated 
her  OD  her  good 
fortune  with  her 
lodger,  and  lier 
good  Qens  about 
her  daughter,  uii 
went  on  my  wav, 

A  few  days  later 
iBawMiseGamUe 
and  her  mother- 
as  marked  a  cod- 
trast  OS  daughter 
ever  was,  and  in 
every  particular 
interior.  She  «»^ 
one  of  thouaautln 
of  the  type  pecu 
liarly  common  lo 
London.  Mnj3e> 
of  hair  supporteii 
masses  of  h^i. 
serpent-like  skif.- 
Bwept  the  dir:7 
streets,  her  luif 
throat  was  en- 
circled wiii 
trumpery  neck- 
laces and  chmf, 
her  wrists  mic 
jingling  bangifs 
on  which,  appu- 
ently,  everj'  wa 
and    trinket  ihe 

been  hung.  But 
what  disappointed 
and  disgusted  me 
most  was  the 
attitude  she  adopt- 
ed towards  ber 
mother.  With  * 
supercilious,  bored 
;  WAI.KZD  AT  i^AST  flxpresgioc    shs 

THREE   FACE.-.   AHEAD  OF   HER   MOTHER  Walkcd      St     ks-l 

three  paces  abe<id 
when  I  was  expecting  my  daughter ;  but  I  of  her,  never  speaking  if  there  was  a  passet- 
wouldn't  hear  of  his  putting  hisself  out  so,  by  to  see  her.  While  behind  her,  stillwitba 
for  I  know  he's  so  busy  with  his  writing  he  smile  on  her  face,  though  vaguer,  and  some- 
doesn't  know  how  to  get  through  with  it  what  troubled,  with  apology  in  every  line 
before  he  goes  for  his  holiday.     He  is  so      and  curve,  harried  on  the  mother.    In  those 
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few  days  she  had  learned,  apparently,  that 
that  was  her  rightful  attitude. 

The  next  day  I  met  her  out  alone.  Her 
smile  was  gone  altogether,  except  when  she 
made  it  come.  "  Well,  Mrs.  Gamble,"  I 
said  laughingly,  "  you  are  having  a  holiday, 
I  suppose,  with  Mr.  Harris  away  and  your 
daughter  home  to  keep  house."  To  my 
astonishment  the  poor  old  lip  quivered 
instead  of  smiling,  and  the  eyes,  usually  so 
bright  and  brave,  filled  with  tears. 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked,  stung  with 
compunction.  "I  hope  you  are  not  in 
trouble  ?  " 

Instinctively  we  tmned  and  walked  away 
together,  but  for  a  moment  or  so  she  did 
not  speak,  neither  did  I.  At  last  she  pulled 
herself  together  and  began.  "I'm  losing 
Mr.  Harris,"  she  said  brokenly.  "  At  least 
I've  got  to  write  and  tell  him  he  must  find 
rooms  elsewhere."  Her  tears  began  to  run 
again.  "  Florrie  won't  stay  at  home  if  I  have 
a  lodger;  she  says  it  isn't  lady-like,  and 
she'll  never  be  taken  notice  of  by  anybody 
if  they  know  her  mother  takes  lodgers ;  and 
she  says  we  haven't  got  any  drawing-room 
for  her  to  bring  a  friend  home  to — and  so 
I've  got  to  part  with  him.  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  what  I  shall  do,"  she  sighed. 

"  Probably  Florrie  is  in  a  position  to  help 
you,  and  she  doesn't  want  you  to  work  so 
hard,"  I  said,  trying  hard  to  think  of  some- 
thing comforting  to  say. 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  she  said  doubt- 
fully. "  I  haven't  heard  anything  about  it 
yet.  And  it  wasn't  any  harder  work  looking 
after  Mr.  Harris  than  looking  after  her.  I 
was  glad  to  have  something  to  do,  and  very 
glad  of  his  company,  and — and  with  his 
money  coming  in  so  regularly  every  week 
I  felt  I  didn't  want  for  nothing." 

I  agreed  so  heartily  inwardly  with  the 
poor  old  soul's  arguments,  it  was  hard  to 
find  anything  to  say. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  put  it  to  him 
in  my  letter  without  hurting  his  feelings 
very  much."  Here  her  handkerchief  was 
surreptitiously  applied  to  her  eyes. 

"  Perhaps  I  can  help  you  with  the  letter," 
I  said,  glad  to  be  able  to  relieve  her  in  some 
way. 

She  received  my  offer  with  much  un- 
necessary gratitude,  and  we  parted  for  the 
time. 

Between  us  we  concocted  a  letter  which, 

though   it  expressed  only  a  tithe  of  the 

regrets    and    lamentations    Mrs.    Gamble 

confided  to  me  to  be  reproduced  in  ink, 
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conveyed  to  the  recipient,  I  hope,  the  fact 
of  his  dismissal  with  as  little  hurt  as  possible 
to  his  feelings.  I  longed  to  be  able  too  to  give 
him  some  further  idea  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  on  my  own  responsibility,  but 
this  I  could  not  do  then.  At  last,  when  the 
agitating  epistle  had  been  read  over  at  least 
three  times  to  the  troubled  old  woman, 
and  made,  after  each  reading,  a  little  more 
regretful,  and  a  little  less  coherent  by  addi- 
tions, it  was  posted  to  him,  and  a  few  days 
later  I  saw  Mr.  Harris's  belongings  conveyed 
from  No.  40  to  No.  5  on  the  opposite  side — 
an  added  pang  to  Mrs.  Gamble.  After  that 
life  settled  down  to  its  usual  quiet. 

For  about  a  week  I  was  vexed  at  least 
twice  daily  by  the  sight  of  Miss  Florrie 
Gamble  serpentining  along  the  road,  her 
hair,  her  hats,  her  chains,  and  sweeping 
skirts  becoming,  it  seemed  to  me,  more  and 
more  aggressive  and  vulgar  every  time  I 
caught  sight  of  them.  Then  I  went  away 
for  a  long  round  of  visits,  and  all  the  time 
I  was  absent  I  heard  nothing  of  mother  or 
daughter,  for  I  had  not  told  Susan  Piddick, 
or  any  one  else,  of  the  foregoing  facts. 

But  on  the  very  evening  of  my  return, 
old  Mrs.  Gamble  herself  came  to  see  me, 
though  it  might  have  been  her  ghost,  or 
her  own  elder  sister,  from  the  change  in 
her  appearance. 

She  was  so  thin  and  aged,  and  shabby 
and  miserable-looking,  I  could  hardly  help 
exclaiming. 

"  Oh,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  back,  ma'am," 
she  said  tremulously.  "  These  three  weeks 
past  I've  been  looking  every  day  to  see  if 
your  house  was  open." 

"Oh,"  I  said  regretfully,  "I  wish  I'd 
given  you  my  address,  then  you  could  have 
written  to  me.  Nothing  wrong,  I  hope, 
Mrs.  Gamble."  I  noticed  she  had  been 
standing  awkwardly,  her  arms  hidden,  and 
her  cloak  bulging  out.  Now  suddenly  from 
under  it  she  produced  a  large  parcel,  and 
pushed  it  across  the  table  towards  me. 

"  Everything's  wrong,  ma'am,"  she  said. 

"I    wanted    to — I    wanted    to    ask " 

Then  she  dropped  into  a  chair  and  burst 
into  tears. 

"You  want  to  sell  these?"  I  asked 
gently,  troubled  by  the  revelation  which 
had  burst  on  me,  for  when  I  undid  the 
cloth  which  wrapped  the  things  round  I 
found  inside  a  plated  teapot,  a  jug,  half-a- 
dozen  old  silver  teaspoons,  and  a  couple 
of  old  china  dishes.  There  was  something 
so  pitiful  in  the  sight  of  those  few  poor 
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treasures  jumbled  together  there,  so  in- 
congruous, BO  precious,  yet  of  so  little  real 
worth,  I  felt  myself  crying  too  at  the  sight 
of  them. 

"What  is  it?  What  has  happened?" 
I  asked,  trying  hard  not  to  sniff,  and  sur- 
reptitiously wiping  two  tears  off  the  plated 
teapot.  *'  Come,  tell  me  all  about  it.  I 
can  see  you  are  in  trouble — ^perhaps  I  can 
help  you.     Where  is  your  daughter  ?  " 

**Home,"  she  sobbed,  "home,"  her  tone 
unconsciously  conveying  the  impression 
that  therein  lay  the  crux  of  the  whole 
trouble. 

"Surely — she  is  having  a  very  long 
holiday,"  I  ventured.  I  was  really  a  little 
shy  of  thus  intruding  on  another's  domestic 
secrets. 

"  She's  left.  She  was  dismissed,  and 
they  won't — she  spoke  as  she  shouldn't 
to  the  manager — and — and  he  won't  give 
her  a  character." 

"  Has  she  tried  for  another  place  ?  " 

"  Not  till  yesterday.  You  see,  she  in- 
tended to  live  at  home — that's  why  Mr. 
Harris  was  sent  away — but  she  says  home 
isn't  good  enough  for  her.  You  see  I — I 
hadn't  very  much  money  for  two  to  live  on, 
and — and  she  wanted  a  little  from  time  to 
time.  She's  young,  and  young  folk  look  to 
go  about  a  bit,  and  get  a  few  new  things 
now  and  again,  and  now  I  haven't  got  my 
rent." 

"  Hasn't  your  daughter  done  anything 
all  this  time  ?  " 

"  She  thought  of  setting  up  as  a 
milliner." 

"  Thought  of  it !  Has  she  had  any 
experience  ?  " 

"  She  trims  her  own  hats." 

I  recalled  the  '^ confections"  I  had  seen 
on  the  befrizzed  head,  and  I  am  afraid  my 
manner  grew  more  sombre.  "  Now-a-days 
one  needs  to  learn  a  trade,  and  take  some 
trouble  with  it  to  make  any  success,"  I  said. 
"And  to  keep  things  together  you  have 
been  parting  with  your  things?  Florrie 
ought  really  to  be  ashamed  of  herself." 

"  I  think  she's  onlv  ashamed  of  me,"  Mrs. 
Gamble  said  miserably,  flushing  hotly.  "  I 
have  to  do  these  things,  and  she  gets  more 
and  more  ashamed  of  me."  Her  voice  and 
manner  pained  me  so  I  wished  I  had  held 
my  tongue. 

We  had  some  supper  together  before  I 
let  her  go  back  to  her  comfortless  home, 
and  then  I  locked  away  my  poor  little  new 
possessions  for  the  time. 
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After  that  for  a  while  I  rarely  saw 
Mrs.  Gamble,  she  was  never  to  be  met  in 
the  street  as  of  old,  probably  she  was  too 
shabby  to  go  out.  The  next  time  I  did  see 
her  was  weeks  later.  She  came  at  night 
again,  and  this  time  with  her  cat  under  her 
arm.  "  I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you'd 
take  care  of  my  Kitty,"  she  said  in  a  weak, 
tremulous  voice,  evidently  with  no  idea  of 
the  strain  she  was  putting  on  my  friendly 
feelings.  She  was  thinner  and  shabbier 
than  ever,  and  iU  and  worn.  I  was  quite 
anxious  about  her,  and  could  not  bring 
myself  to  refuse  to  take  in  Kitty. 

"I'm  come  to  say  good-bye,"  she  went 
on  in  a  dull,  broken-spirited  way. 

"Good-bye!"  I  cried.  She  nodded;  I 
saw  she  was  almost  incapable  of  speech. 

"You  are  going?  But  why — ^where? 
Where  is  Florrie?" 

"  Gone  I  "  she  cried.  "  She  went  yester- 
day. She's  got  a  place  of  a  sort,  'tis  poor 
pay,  and  a  fourth-rate  shop  ;  'tis  a  terrible 
come-down." 

"  Never  mind,"  I  said,  infinitely  relieved: 
"  that's  better  than  doing  nothing." 

"  She'll  want  help  from  me,  she  say." 

"  Eubbish  I  "  I  snapped  tartly.  "  Scores 
of  young  women  have  to  manage  without 
help." 

"  She'll  have  to,"  she  cried,  tears  coum 
at  last,  " for  I  can't  keep  myself  even.  In 
leaving  because  I'm  being  sold  up,  I've  got 
no  'ome.  She's  had  all  I've  got,  and  hot 
my  furniture  's  got  to  be  sold  to  pay '* 

"  Why  couldn't  Florrie  get  work  before?* 

"She  wouldn't  hear  of  doing  such  as 
she's  doing  now." 

"  But  she'll  do  it  when  she's  brought  you 
to  ruin  rather  than  share  the  ruin,"  I  w»s 
going  to  add,  for  I  have  no  patience  with 
the  airs  and  graces  girls  of  that  sort  give 
themselves ;  but  I  restrained  myself,  it  was 
only  cruel  to  impress  the  girl's  heartless- 
ness  upon  her  mother.  "  And  you — ^where 
are  you  going?" 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment.  "I— 1 
wasn't  going  to  tell  any  one,"  she  said  at 
last.  "  I  want  to  go  where  no  one  won't 
know  me.  I  can't  go  to  the  workhouse  "-|- 
in  a  tone  of  bitter  hopelessness — "  for  they'd 
bring  me  back  here,  and  I  couldn't  bear  ii 
where  I'm  known,  but  I  dare  say  I  shall 
find  a  place  somewhere." 

"  Oh !  "  I  thought ;  "  and  vou  think  we 
are  going  to  let  you  go  like  that !  We  are 
not  as  bad  as  that,  even  in  London ! " 

"Anyhow,  you  are  going  to  stay  here 


now  and  have  some  Bupper  with  me,  and 
then  go  to  bed.  You'll  be  better  after  a 
night's  rest.  To-morrow  we'll  see  about 
things."  She  demurred  at  first,  but  finally 
consented  to  stay  to  supper  if  she  might  go 
hoEQe  to  sleep.  "I  can't  sleep  properly 
anywhere  but  in  my  own  bed,"  she  said 
pitifully.  "The  men  ain't  going  to  take 
anything  till  to-morrow." 

While  we  were  having  our  supper,  my 
little  moid  Hannah  took  over  a  note  to  Mr. 
Harris,  asking  him  to  call  on  me  at  nine- 
thirty,  when  I  knew  Mrs.  Gamble  would 
be  gone.  I  did  not  stay  to  think  if  the 
step  I  was  taking  was  within  the  bounds  of 
propriety  or  not,  or  what  Hannah  might 
think.  I  only  remembered  those  things 
later  on. 

Puncta&l    to  the   moment    Mr.   Harris 
appeared,  listened  with  interest  to  my  story, 
and  discussed  the  mat- 
ter with  me  for  b< 
time.     He   really 
a    young     man    ii 
thousand,  so  thoui 
ful     and     COD  side 
and    gentlemanly, 
touched     by     his 
landlady's    plight. 
couldn't  help  uiinl 
howproudsomewoi 
must  be  of  such  a  i 
But  be  told  me  be 
no  parents,  they  v 
dead.     It  is  bo   o 
the  way  with  pan 
whose  sons  would  I 
real  comfort  to  thei 
they'd  only  been  al 

With  his  help 
soon  settled  matters 
poor  old  Mrs. 
Gamble.  It  was 
only  her  rent  for 
a  quarter  and  a 
half  that  was 
owing,  and  one 
or  two  little  bills 
in  the  neighbour- 
hood which  that 
daughter  of  hers 
had  been  the 
main  cause  of  her 
running  up.  The 
rent  I  happened 
to  be  able  to 
settle  with  a  little 
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money  I  had  in  the  Post  OfBce  Savings 
Bank,  whioh  I  kept  there  in  case  of  nera. 
The  other  debts  we  were  to  arrange  should 
wait  awhile.  A  big  millinery  bill  was  to  be 
sent  straight  to  Miss  Gamble  to  settle  for 
herself. 

"  I'll  go  back  to-morrow,  if  she  can  have 
me,"  said  Mr.  Harris  enthusiastioally.  "  I 
have  given  notice  at  No.  5,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  leave  quickly.  And  if  she  has  got 
more  rooms  to  let,  I  know  a  man  who 
would  be  only  too  pleased  to  take  them  ;  she 
can't  hve  on  what  I  pay  her."  And  so  it 
was  settled. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Gamble  went  herself 
to  pay  the  money  and  arrange  with  her 
landlord  to  stay  on,  a  business  which  I 
calculated  would  take  her  some  time,  and 
while  she  was  absent — the  key  having  been 
left  with    me — I   opened   her  house  and 
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admitted  Mr.  Harris  and  a  man  with  Mr. 
Harris's  books  and  luggage,  etc.,  and  that 
delightful  young  man  immediately  took 
possession  of  his  old  rooms,  which  were 
perfectly  aeat  and  clean,  and  looked  as 
though  they  had  not  been  used  since  he 
last  used  them.  Oh,  how  we  flew  round; 
I  am  sure  I  never  worked  so  quickly  in  my 
life  before.  Then  I  hurried  out  to  give 
orders  at  two  or  three  shops  for  a  few 
necessary  supplies  to  be  sent  at  once,  while 
Mr.  Harris  proceeded  to  light  a  fire  in  the 
kitchen. 

I  was  not  absent  long,  but  Mrs.  Gamble 
completed  her  joumeyings  more  quickly 
than  I  had  calculated,  for  as  I  came  down 
the  hill  I  saw  in  the  distance  the  familiar 
little  figure  come  out  of  my  gate — she  had 
been,  probably,  to  get  her  key — go  slowly 
down  the  road,  and  turn  in  at  her  own,  I 
followed  at  a  greater  rate  than  I  had  walked 
for  many  a  long  day,  conscious  that  I  did 
not  look  dignified,  that  Philida  Minchin  was 
signaUing  to  me  from  the  opposite  side,  that 
Susan  Piddick  was  in  her  window  looking 
at  me  with  a  gaze  which  could  not  fail  to 
observe  every  defect  in  my  appearance,  but 
I  paid  no  heed  to  either.  I  wanted  to  spare 
Mrs.  Gamble  a  shock. 

But  I  was  too  late.  When  I  reached 
her  gate  I  heard  a  little  glad  cry,  and  saw 
her  Deing  admitted  by  Mr,  Harris  himself. 
He  was  in  his  shirt-sleeveB,  his  cujfs  turned 
up,  a  thick  smear  of  smut  across  his  hand, 
and  more  than  a  suspicion  of  it  on  his 
sleeves  and  face.  But  his  smile — well ! 
when  I  saw  the  way  he  looked  at  her  I 
thought  again  what  a  thousand  pities  it 
was  that  his  mother  was  not  alive,  and 
present. 

"  I  came  over  to  see  if  you  would  have 
me  back,"  he  said  jovially,  before  she  could 


speak.  "  I  can't  find  any  other  place  to 
lay  my  head  in.  I've  never  been  comfort- 
able since  you  turned  me  out,  and  when  I 
found  you  were  out  I  took  the  liberty  of 
bringing  in  my  things  and  staying.  I  am 
turned  out  from  over  the  way,  in  disgrace, 
this  time.  Come  in  and  shut  the  door,"  he 
added  abruptly,  "  I  don't  want  every  one  to 
see  me  like  this.  I've  been  lighting  the 
kitchen  fire  for  you,  it  was  out."  And  be 
laid  his  smutted  band  on  her  little  beni 
shoulder  and  helped  her  into  her  newly- 
restored  borne. 

I  waited  for  a  moment  before  I  knocked, 
and  then  I  had  to  knock  three  times. 
"This  door  has  kept  me  busy,"  I  heard 
a  pleasant  voice  say  as  footsteps  at  la^I 
came  through  the  ball,  "  ever  since  Miss— 
Oh,  there  you  are,'  in  a  lower  tone  of 
relief  as  he  saw  me.  "She  seemed  over- 
come with  joy  at  first,  and  then  I  could 
manage  her — but  when  her  eyes  fell  on  lie 
groceries  on  the  table,  and  the  old  teapot  I 
had  put  on  the  stove,  for  some  reason  or 
other  she  began  to  cry,  and  I — I  didn't  know 
in  the  least  what  to  do.  Will  you  go  to 
her  now  1  and  I'll  go  and  have  a  wash." 

I  found  her  sitting  in  the  kitchen  sur- 
rounded by  a  confused  medley  of  grocenes. 
vegetables,  etc.  A  bright  firelight  shoneou 
her  worn  face  and  showed  the  gladness  in 
her  eyes  and  the  tears. 

"Oh,  my  dear."  she  gasped  in  a  brokra 
voice,  "  oh,  my  blessed  dears,  what  can  I  say 
to  'ee,  or  do  for  "ee,  you  and  'im  ?  And  ju>; 
look  at  the  stove ;  if  he  hasn't  actually  put 
the  old  teapot  down  to  warm  I  Was  there 
ever  any  one  like  him  ?  When  I  saw  that 
I  could  have  sat  down  and  cried  my  eye* 
out,  bless  his  heart !  "  And  then  we  boili 
began  to  cry,  and  then  to  laugh,  and  so  the 
situation  was  saved. 


WHEN  Paul  was  giving  bis  farewell 
address  to  the  elders  of  the  Church 
at  Ephesus,  he  exhorted  them  "  to 
remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
how  He  said,  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive  "  (Acts  ss.  35).  Now  when 
we  are  called  on  to  remember  anything 
that  Jesus  said,  we  turn  to  the  Gospels  for 
the  very  words.  But  we  look  there  in  vain 
for  these  which  Paul  now  quoted.  They 
are  not  recorded  anywhere  else  in  the 
Scriptures.  They  are,  in  fact,  part  of  many 
of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  which  were  afloat, 
either  written  down  by  those  who  heard 
them,  or  preserved  in  their  memories.  That 
this  one  was  well  known  to  those  whom 
Paul  was  addressing  is  manifest  from  bis 
simple  appeal  to  their  memories. 

That  there  were  many  such  sayings  of 
our  Lord,  authentic  and  notable,  banded 
down  from  one  to  another  for  generations 
after  the  Lord's  ascension,  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. What  we  have  given  us  in  the 
Gospels  is  clearly  but  the  most  condensed 
outline  of  what  He  spoke.  John,  at  the 
close  of  his  Qospel,  plainly  tells  us  as  much 
when  he  says,  "  And  there  are  also  many 
other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which,  if 
tbey  should  be  written  every  one,  I  suppose 
that  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain 
the  books  that  should  be  written."  The 
object  of  the  Scriptures  was  not  to  make  us 
wise  about  a  thousand  things,  but  to  make 
us  wise  unto  salvation ;  enough  was  recorded, 
then,  for  this  specific  end,  as  John  reminds 
us  again  at  the  close  of  the  20tb  chapter : 
"  And  many  other  signs  truly  did  Jesus  in 
the  presence  of  His  disciples,  which  are  not 
written  in  this  book  ;  but  these  are  written, 
that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that,  believing, 
ye  might  have  life  through  His  name." 

These  references  to  other  words  and  deeds 
said  and  done  by  Jesus  open  up  an  inter- 
esting aspect  of  the  way  in  which  the  Scrip- 
tures were  compiled,  It  was  a  common 
belief  at  one  time,  and  is,  I  have  reason  to 


know,  very  wide-spread  still,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures were  dictated  to  the  sacred  penmen 
much  as  we  might  dictate  a  letter  to  a  swift 
writer.  How  far  'from  this  was  the  case  the 
Scriptures  tell  us  themselves.  Laying  aside 
the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  which  is  a  theme 
in  itself,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  wiiile  esplicit 
and  divine  illumination  was  needed  on 
matters  concerning  which  the  writer  could 
not  possibly  have  any  personal  knowledge — 
as  in  giving  an  account  of  Creation,  or  fore- 
telling events,  and  such-like — yet  this  was 
less  needed  'in  the  same  high  sense  on 
matters  which  the  writer  himself  had  seen 
and  heard.  What  was  required  then  was 
simply  honest  testimony  and  a  faithful 
statement.  It  was  so  the  Grospels  were 
written  :  tbey  are  the  testimony  of  eye  and 
ear  vritnesses  of  the  things  which  they 
record. 

Luke  makes  this  clear  in  his  opening 
sentence.  Writing  to  some  person  of  note 
of  the  name  of  TheophUus,  he  explains,  by 
way  of  preface,  that  his  object  bad  been  to 
gather  together  and  put  in  proper  order  of 
events  the  mauy  notes  and  reports  which 
were  about  concerning  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  Jesus^to  collate  and  edit  them, 
in  fact— be  being  qualified  for  this  task  by 
personally  "  having  had  perfect  understand- 
ing of  all  things  from  the  very  first,"  his 
prime  purpose  being  "  that  thou  mightest 
know  the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein 
thou  hast  been  instructed  " — instructed,  pre- 
sumably, by  the  notes  of  those  who  bad 
heard  the  Lord  speak,  or  by  the  oral  word 
of  those  who  had  kept  His  sayings  in  their 
memories. 

And,  just  so,  Mark  seems  to  have  received 
much  of  his  Gospel  from  Peter,  tor  Peter's 
hand  is  everywhere  found  on  the  hand  of 
Mark.  Matthew  and  John  seem  to  have 
been  independent,  writing  their  Gospels  as 
the  memoirs  of  their  own  experience — as 
things  they  had  themselves  directly  seen 
and  heard.  All  the  Gospels,  in  fact,  are  but 
the  condensed  reports  of  witnesses. 
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The  oldest  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment hitherto  discovered  date  from  only 
somewhere  about  the  fourth  century.  But 
the  originals,  from  which  these  were  copied, 
were  far  older,  for  as  early  as  the  second 
century  they  are  spoken  of,  alluded  to  and 
quoted  from,  in  one  book  and  another,  and 
were  so  well  known  in  that  century  that 
the  universal  Church  subsequently  accepted 
them  in  the  form  we  have  now. 

It  was  almost  natural  that  the  originals 
should  disappear,  because  of  the  very  csLre 
taken  of  them  in  times  of  persecution ;  they 
would,  for  the  most  part,  be  concealed  from 
those  who  would  have  destroyed  them,  and 
their  place  of  concealment,  I  make  little 
doubt,  will  yet  be  foimd.  However  inter- 
esting such  a  discovery  may  be  for  the 
very  handwriting  of  the  apostles,  it  will,  I  am 
convinced,  have  little  other  interest,  for  it 
will  be  found  that  the  copies  which  the 
Church  has  possessed  during  all  these 
centuries  are  faithful  to  the  originals. 

Of  the  many  notes  which  thousands  of 
disciples  must  have  made  on  their  own 
accoimt  of  what  they  themselves  or  others 
had  heard  Jesus  say  as  He  went  about 
preaching  and  teaching,  the  most  interest- 
ing "  find "  is  that  which  has  been  made 
lately  in  Behneseh,  a  village  in  Middle 
Egypt,  about  120  miles  south  of  Cairo,  on 
the  Nile,  and  about  equi-distant  from  Jeru- 
salem on  the  one  hand,  and  Alexandria,  the 
ancient  seat  of  Eastern  learning,  on  the 
other.  Where  this  squalid  Arab  village  is 
now  there  stood  once  the  important  city  of 
Oxyrhynchus,  the  capital  of  its  district,  and 
famous  for  its  learning;  all  that  repre- 
sents its  former  greatness  now,  however,  are 
but  heaps  of  sand.  It  was  here  that  Dr. 
Grenfell  and  Dr.  Hunt,  while  making  ex- 
cavations, came  on  what  was  evidently  the 
ruins  of  an  old  library,  findmg  a  store  of 
manuscripts  so  rich  as  almost  to  include  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  Greek  literature, 
besides  thousands  of  other  documents  of 
the  usual  commercial  character,  such  as  the 
buying  and  selling  of  land,  private  corre- 
spondence, wills  and  contracts. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  first  sampling 
of  these  had  to  be  hasty  work,  as  it  would 
take  years  to  go  carefully  over  them  all,  and 
there  was  just  a  chance  that  some  rare  and 
valuable  manuscript  might  for  many  a  day 
have  to  be  cast  aside  owing  to  Its  true 
worth  not  being  noticed  at  the  first,  but, 
happily,  on  one  Uttle  piece  of  paper,  not 
larger  than  a  carte  de  visite,  Dr.  Grenfell's 
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eye  lighted  on  the  Greek  word  karphos. 
This  at  once  appealed  to  the  keen  instinct  of 
the  Bible  scholar ;  karphos  means  a  mote — 
a  mote  dancing  in  the  simbeam — and  at 
once  he  remembered  the  New  Testament 
reference  to  "the  mote  in  thy  brother's 
eye."  This  led  him  to  pause  in  his  hasty 
sampling,  clean  the  scrap  carefully  and 
examine  it  leisurely,  and  he  soon  had  his 
reward.  He  had  come  upon  the  oldest 
reference  we  have  to  the  sayings  of  Jesus  ! 
There  were  eight  of  these,  four  of  which 
call  for  little  remark,  being  but  copies  or 
echoes  of  what  we  have  already.  Piecing 
together  the  torn  and  decayed  fragment, 
these  sayings  are — 

1.  ''Jesus  saith:  And  then  shalt  thou 
see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  which  is  in 
thy  brother's  eye." 

2.  "  Jesus  saith :  A  prophet  is  not  accept- 
able in  his  own  country,  neither  does  a 
physician  work  cures  on  them  that  know 
him." 

3.  **  Jesus  saith  :  A  city  built  on  the  top 
of  a  high  hill  and  firmly  stablished  can 
neither  fall  nor  be  hidden." 

4.  "  Jesus  saith :  Thou  hearest  with  one 
ear,  but  the  other  thou  hast  closed." 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  these  four,  if  they 
vary  in  an  expression  here  and  there  from 
what  we  have  recorded,  are  yet  in  substance 
the  same  as  what  we  have,  and  are  just  such 
as  an  honest  listener  might  jot  down  after 
hearing  the  speaker  utter  the  words. 

The  other  four  sayings,  however,  contain 
much  that  is  new.     These  are — 

1.  "  Jesus  saith :  Except  ye  fast  from  the 
world,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  find  the  kingdom 
of  God ;  and  unless  ye  keep  the  Sabbath  as 
a  Sabbath,  ye  shall  not  see  the  Father." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  catch  the  meaning 
here.  To  fast  from  the  world  is  to  abstain 
from  its  spirit — ^the  injunction  which  we  have 
in  one  form  or  another  on  page  after  page  of 
the  New  Testament.  And  the  keeping  of  the 
Sabbath  as  a  Sabbath — as  a  rest  of  soul 
unto  God — is  at  once  one  of  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  our  own  souls  and  one  of  the  most 
elementary  proofs  of  our  obedience  to  Grod. 
But  the  selection  of  this  saying  from  the 
lips  of  Jesus  almost  conclusively  proves  the 
writer  of  these  jottings  to  have  been  a  Jew 
who  had  become  heartily  and  thoroughly  a 
convert  to  Christ. 

The  next  saying  is  full  of  sad  pathos — 

2.  ''  Jesus  saith :  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
world,  and  in  flesh  I  was  seen  of  them ;  and 
I  found  all  men  drunken,  and  not  one  did  I 
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find  thirsting  among  them.  And  I  feel 
travail  of  soul  for  the  sons  of  men,  for  they 
are  blind  in  heart  and  see  not,  poor  and 
know  not  their  poverty." 

If  these  be  the  very  words  uttered  by 
Jesus,  is  it  hard  to  guess  when  they  were 
spoken?  Would  it  not  be  on  the  eve  of 
the  day  of  the  great  Atonement,  when 
He  had  lifted  Himself  up  in  the  throng 
as  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  were  being 
borne  in  triumph  to  the  Temple,  and  cried, 
saying,  **  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come 
unto  Me  and  drink"?  Had  none  come? 
Were  the  crowds  but  as  men  debauched, 
none  thirsting  for  a  higher  life  ?  Was  it 
then  that  He  had  to  sigh  sorely  and  say, "  I 
feel  travail  of  soul  for  the  sons  of  men  "  ? 
To  say  the  least,  it  is  not  unlikely.  And  do 
not  let  us  overlook  the  statement  that  He 
knew  whence  He  came :  "  I  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  world,  and  in  flesh  was  I  seen 
of  them."  Here  is  a  witness  to  the 
incarnation. 

The  next  saying  is  broken,  and  almost 
undecipherable ;  the  fragments  read  thus — 

3.  **  Jesus  saith:  Wherever  there  are  .  .  . 
and  there  is  one  .  .  .  alone,  I  am  with  him. 
Baise  the  stone  and  there  thou  shalt  find 
Me ;  cleave  the  wood  and  there  am  I." 

With    fine,    sanctified    discernment  the 

scholars    who    have   pondered    over    this 

broken  bit  have  pieced  out  the  meaning  in 

this  wise — "Wherever  there  are  two,  they  are 

not  without  God's  presence,  and  if  anywhere 

one  is  alone,  I  say  I  am  with  him."     That 

this  is  but  a  beautiful  variant  of  the  Lord's 

promise  to  be  with  the  two  and  the  three 

gathered  in  His  name,  graciously  bringing 

the  mercy  down  even  to  the  one,  is  further 

suggested  by  the    next    sentence    which 

speaks  of  the  Lord's  presence  everywhere — 

"  Baise  the  stone  and  there  shalt  thou  find 

Me ;  cleave  the  wood  and  I  am  there."     In 

other  words,  that   is — "Do  not  abandon 

your  ordinary  secular  callings  in  order  to 

find  me;  rather,  ply  your  tasks  with  the 

more  zeal ;  if  thou  art  a  builder,  raise  the 

edifice ;  if  a  woodcutter,  fell  the  tree :  I  am 

there  also — in   all    honest   work."     Some 

take  the  meaning  to  be — "  Eaise  the  stone  " 

— that  is,  the  altar ;  "  cleave  the  wood  " — 

that  is,  the  fuel  for  the  burnt-offering — "  and 

I  am  there."  This  too  is  both  beautiful  and 

true,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  drift  of 

the  whole  passage  is  concerning  every  place 

being  hallowed  ground  where  the  heart  is 

seeking  for  Christ.     Yet  the  thought  is  too 

suggestive  not  at  least  to  be  mentioned,  that 


some  scholars  interpret  this  saying  as  mean- 
ing— Eaise  the  stone  from  the  grave  itself, 
and  there  shalt  thou  find  Me ;  cleave  the 
wood  of  the  cross,  and  I  am  there.  A  most 
comforting  sermon  might  be  preached  from 
this  text  for  mourners  and  those  who 
stumble  at  the  cross. 

These  seven  sayings  are  all  that  are 
written  on  the  little  scrap,  but  later  another 
portion  was  found  on  the  same  spot,  con- 
taining these  words — 

"  Jesus  saith :  Let  not  him  that  seeketh 
cease  from  his  search  until  he  find,  and 
when  he  finds  he  shall  wonder ;  wondering, 
he  shall  reach  the  Kingdom,  and  when 
he  reaches  the  Kingdom  he  shall  have 
rest," 

This  is  a  very  sign-post  for  seekers  on  the 
way  to  God.  In  one  sense  it  but  repeats 
what  we  have  recorded  in  our  Scriptures 
about  "  every  one  that  seeketh  findeth,"  but 
there  is  a  new  note  struck,  and  that  too  a 
most  important  one — the  value  of  the  sense 
of  wonder  as  a  help  to  our  spiritual  progress. 
It  is  "  wondering  "  he  shall  reach  the  King- 
dom. There  never  was  a  time  when  this 
message  was  more  needed  than  the  present; 
bit  by  bit  the  materialism  of  our  age  is 
driving  out  of  us  the  blessed  faculty  of 
wonder.  We  are  growing  less  and  less  able 
to  admire,  adore,  stand  at  gaze  on  the  rare, 
the  beautiful  and  the  mystic;  we  want 
everything  now  put  into  scales,  measured 
with  the  yardstick,  or  tested  by  the  reagents 
of  the  chemist,  and  so,  priding  ourselves  on 
our  keen-sightedness,  worlds  on  worlds  are 
hidden  from  us.  "  Even  so.  Father ;  Thou 
hast  hid  these  things  .from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  revealed  them  unto  babes  " — 
to  those  in  whom  the  sense  of  wonder  is 
freshest.  "  Wondering,  he  shall  reacli  the 
Bongdom." 

But  now,  gathering  all  up,  even  as  we 
waft  back  our  thanksgiving  to  this  old, 
unknown  scholar  who,  being  dead,  is  thus 
speaking  to  us  afresh  to-day,  let  us  get 
to  the  heart,  the  central  value  of  this 
"  find." 

This,  I  take  to  be,  is  the  fashion  in  which 
each  of  these  sayings  is  introduced.  It  is 
quite  unique,  not  being  found  in  any  other 
manuscript  which  has  come  to  our  hands. 
Each  of  the  sayings  begins  with  the  words, 
"Jesus  saith."  Not,  mark  you,  "Jesus 
said,'*  as  is  our  habit  in  referring  to  one  who 
is  dead,  but  "  Jesus  saith"  as  is  our  way  of 
speaking  of  the  Uving.  Does  this  mean 
that  the  writer  took  the  words  down  from 
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the  very  lips  of  Jesus  ?  It  might,  in  which 
case  the  manuscript  becomes  invested  with 
a  more  thrilling  human  interest  than  that 
of  any  other  which  we  possess.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  it 
might  be  but  the  loving  way  in  which  the 
dead  are  often  still  spoken  of  by  the  living, 
as  Dr.  Pusey  used  to  refer  to  his  dead  son 
Philip,  '*  PhiUp  says,"  rather  than  '*  PhiUp 
said,"  or  "  used  to  say."  On  this  presump- 
tion, as  well  as  from  other  indications,  ex- 
perts are  in  tolerable  agreement  in  deciding 
that  the  writing  is  about  two  generations 
after  the  ascension  of  Christ;  within  the 
time,  that  is,  when  men  were  still  living  who, 
as  boys,  might  have  seen  and  heard  Jesus. 
But,  oh !  the  blessed  lesson  there  is  for  us  in 
this  way  of  regarding  our  risen  Lord,  not  as 
One  who  was,  but  as  One  who  is,  for  "  He 
liveth  and  abideth  for  ever."  "  Jesus  saith :  " 
let  us  get  this  into  our  hearts  as  we  ponder 


the  Gospels,  and  they  will  be  invested  for 
us  with  a  new  power  and  inspiration. 

Summing  all  up,  do  not  discoveries  like 
these  scatter  much  of  the  mist  through 
which  we  are  apt  to  look  on  the  form  of 
Jesus  ?  They  bring  home  the  reality  of 
His  presence  among  men.  He  Himself 
wrote  nothing,  yet  as  He  spoke,  moving  up 
and  down  the  land,  we  see  again  the  eager 
audiences  Ustening,  some  taking  notes — 
everything  just  as  it  might  be  with  any 
great  and  healing  preacher  of  our  day  ;  and 
see  too  how  by  these  notes  and  recollections 
the  glad  tidings  were  scattered  about  every- 
where. If  something  of  this  sweet  reaUty 
be  deepened  in  our  hearts  by  this  unknown 
scholar  of  the  long-past  day,  then  fresh 
encouragement  will  be  given  to  us  to  pass 
the  word  of  life,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
believing  that  no  word  of  the  Lord  shall 
finally  perish  unfruitful. 
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OW-A-DAYS,  on 
travelUng  northward 
across  the  border,  one 
cannot  tell  where 
England  ends  and 
Scotland  begins.  The 
one  kingdom  melts 
into  the  other  so 
harmoniously,  that  all  seems,  as  it  now 
virtually  is,  the  same  country.  Not  so 
was  it  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  You 
could  not  have  passed  under  the  grim 
gateways  at  Carlisle  or  across  the  fortified 
bridge  of  Berwick  without  finding  that 
there  were  huge  iron  doors  to  be  unlocked, 
before  you  could  get  from  the  southern  to 
the  northern  dominion. 

"The  hideous  road  along  the  Tyne," 
says  North  in  his  life  of  Lord  Guilford, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, "  for  the  many  and  sharp  turnings 
and  perpetual  precipices  was,  for  a  coach 
not  sustained  by  main  force,  impassable ; 
his  lordship  was  forced  to  take  horse,  and 
to  ride  most  part  of  the  way  to  Hexham." 
The  people  are  described  as  a  comical  set, 
with  bristly  beards,  short  cloaks,  and  long 
broadswords  with  basket  hilts,  hanging 
in  broad  belts  and  touching  the  ground. 
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Every  one  in  his  turn  came  up  "  cheek  by 
jowl,"  and  talked  with  my  Lord  Judge. 
Of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  which,  though, 
according  to  Acts  of  Parliament,  neith^ 
Scotch  nor  English,  yet  historicall}'  and 
in  character  belongs  to  both,  we  have  a 
curious  notice  in  Dr.  Calamy*s  Diary,  on 
his  way  to  Edinburgh  in  1709.  He  arrived 
in  the  evening,  when  the  gates  were  shut, 
and '  the  bri^e  drawn  up,  and  the  keys 
carried  to  the  Deputy-Governor's  lodging. 
The  traveller  gave  half-a-crown  to  the 
sentinel  to  drink  the  Queen's  health,  who 
took  his  name  down,  and  went  to  the 
deputy  and  obtained  permission  for  the 
stranger  and  his  companions  to  enter — "  a 
circumstance  so  odd  at  that  hour,  that  the 
people  took  lights  to  their  windows  and 
doors,  to  see  who  and  what  was  coming." 
The  first  thing  which  arrests  attention 
on  looking  at  Scotland  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Anne  is  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  which  was  effected  shortly  after 
her  accession.  The  two  crowns  had  been 
united  on  the  succession  of  James  I.  to 
the  Enghsh  throne,  but  the  two  countries 
remained  disconnected  in  many  respects, 
each  having  its  own  parUament,  its  own 
system  of  taxation,  its  own  trade  prin- 
ciples, its  own  political  interests.  The  two 
machines    did    not    work    well    together; 
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differences  of  organisation  and  differences 
in  the  motive  power  which  kept  them  in 
action  produced  contrary  results,  which  led 
the  quick-sighted  hero  of  the  Revolution 
to  desire  the  termination  of  the  existing 
arrangement.  In  1702  William  III.,  in  a 
message  to  the  English  Commons,  stated 
his  conviction  that  nothing  could  more 
contribute  to  the  peace,  security,  and  hap- 
piness of  England  and  Scotland  than  a 
firm  and  entire  union.  What  was  desired 
by  William  was  effected  under  Anne. 
Scarcely  had  she  been  addressed  as  her 
Majesty— indeed,  on  the  third  day  after 
her  accession,  when  for  the  first  time  she 
lifted  up  her  pleasant  voice  before  the 
English  Parliament — she  opened  the  ques- 
tion of  Union  as  one  demanding  immediate 
attention.  Within  less  than  two  months 
a  BiU  passed  appointing  commissioners  to 
undertake  the  business. 

The  measure  originated  with  England, 
and  in  response  the  Scots  Parliament  ap- 
pointed its  own  commissioners  to  meet 
those  of  the  sister  kingdom  and  negotiate 
the  terms  of  the  proposed  union.  But 
what  had  been  foreseen  speedily  appeared. 
It  was  not  likely  that  a  race,  or  rather  a 
imion  of  races,  which  had  for  ages  occu- 
pied the  northern  plains  and  hills  of  our 
common  island,  with  their  proud  spirit  of 
independence,  with  their  fondly-cherished 
traditions,  with  the  remembrance  of  battles 
fought  to  resist  an  English  yoke,  should 
readily  and  at  once  consent  to  the  obliter- 
ation of  their  political  individuality  and 
merge  themselves  thoroughly  in  the  same 
Commonwealth  with  their  old  southern  an- 
tagonists. Whatever  might  be  the  Lowland 
sentiment — and  that  was  not  altogether 
friendly — a  blaze  of  patriotic,  opposition 
buret  out  in  many  a  Highland  bosom.  But, 
in  spite  of  resistance  from  these  and  other 
quarters,  the  matter  was  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful end  in  1706,  when  it  was  provided 
that  the  two  States  should  form  one  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  the 
armorial  bearings  were  to  be  determined 
by  the  Queen.  The  churches  of  the  two 
countries  were  to  remain  distinct  and  in- 
tact; Scotland  was  to  be  represented  in 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  by  sixteen 
peers  and  forty-five  commoners;  the  laws 
and  customs  of  each  country  were  to  be 
preserved  unaltered,  unless  the  united 
Parliament  should  in  particular  cases  de- 
termine otherwise.  The  Queen  herself 
seems  to  have  taken  much  interest  in  the 


proceedings,  and  even  attended  some  of 
the  meetings  of  the  commissioners;  and 
perhaps,  as  she  watched  the  discussion  and 
hailed  the  final  results,  there  would  cross 
her  mind  reminiscences  of  Edinburgh  and 
Holyrood  Palace,  which,  as  a  girl,  she  had 
visited  with  her  father  when  Duke  of  York. 

On  approaching  the  subject  of  the  union, 
an  inquiry  presented  itself  to  the  mind 
of  an  illustrious  historian,  now  no  more, 
how  it  was  that,  though  the  union  was  no- 
toriously unpopular  in  Scotland,  yet  there 
were  symptoms  of  Scotch  pressure  in  its 
favour.  Macaulay  proposed  the  puzzle  to 
another  historian.  "I  believe,"  said  Mr. 
Burton,  "  you  will  find  a  simple  solution 
in  the  urgency  of  the  Scots  for  participa- 
tion in  the  English  trade,  and  that  you 
will  find  your  way  to  this  solution  in  the 
laws  of  the  Protectorate  and  those  of  the 
Eestoration."  Lord  Macaulay  wrote  to 
Mr.  Burton,  saying,  "  I  have  looked  into 
the  question  of  commercial  relations  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland  after  the 
Eestoration.  You  were  quite  right,  and 
the  subject  is  full  of  interest."  No  doubt 
we  have  here  a  clue  guiding  ns  through 
certain  perplexities  waylaying  the  path  of 
the  historical  student  in  matters  connected 
with  the  days  of  Anne.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  romantic  sentiment  had  its  play  in 
Jacobite  and  Cameronian  bosoms,  some 
wishing  to  support  the  Stuart  cause  and 
others  to  unfurl  the  Covenant  flag,  prin- 
ciples of  commercial  policy  more  effectively 
influenced  the  judgment  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  merchants.  They  saw  the  ad- 
vantages of  free  trade  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  story  of  the  Union  has  been  differ- 
ently told  by  different  authors,  according  to 
their  respective  partialities  and  prejudices. 
Daniel  De  Foe  was  an  advocate  on  the  side 
of  the  English  Government,  and  paints  his 
picture  so  as,  by  dark  colouring  in  the 
Scotch  background,  to  throw  into  brilliant 
light  the  English  friends  of  the  Union. 
Lockhart  is  a  counter  authority,  who  im- 
putes bad  motives  to  England,  and  glorifies 
the  patriotism  and  independence  of  his 
own  countrymen.  Sir  Walter  Scott  takes 
side  with  the  latter,  and  throws  the  fasci- 
nation of  genius  over  his  own  rendering  of 
Scottish  annals.  Between  these  contend- 
ing historians  Burton  holds  the  balance,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  firmly  and  fairly,  whilst 
he  extenuates  nothing,  and  sets  down 
naught  in  malice. 
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It  is  very  well  known  that  charges  of 
bribery  at  the  time  were  brought  against 
the  negotiators  of  the  Union,  and  that  the 
English  Government  paid  money  to  Scotch 
officials  to  buy  their  support.  Lockhart 
makes  bold  accusations  of  this  kind,  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott  supports  him  in  this 
respect.  But  Burton  sifts  the  matter  as 
far  as  possible,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
"that  the  statesmen  of  the  day,  English 
and  Scots,  thought  it  a  thing  to  be  regretted 
that  whilst  so  delicate  a  piece  of  states- 
manship as  the  passing  of  the  Scots  Union 
Act  was  in  hand,  there  were  debts  due  by 
the  Crown  and  arrears  of  salary  to  public 
officers  unsatisfied;  and  that  the  transfer 
of  money  from  the  English  to  the  Scotch 
exchequer  was  a  temporary  loan  for  the 
removal  of  these  causes  of  discontent." 

In  attempting  to  present  the  state  of 
things  in  Scotland  under  Queen  Anne 
pictorially  and  socially,  we  begin  with  the 
city  of  Edinburgh. 

Picturesque  archaeology  delights  in  ruin, 
decay,  and  filth ;  strange  though  it  be,  who 
can  deny  that  not  merely  the  Dryasdust 
fraternity,  but  men  and  women  who  are 
under  the  inspiration  of  poetical  sentiment, 
feel  an  interest  in  poring  over  engravings 
of  old  tumble-down  houses,  of  courts  and 
alleys,  closes  and  wynds,  broken  windows 
and  dilapidated  doors — such  as  abound  in 
the  illustrations  of  Wilson's  Edinburgh  in 
the  olden  time.  With  such  helps  we  frame 
to  ourselves  some  idea  of  the  appearance 
of  the  Castle,  the  Grass  Market,  the  High 
Street,  the  Tolbooth,  and  Holyrood  Palace 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  We  must  not 
forget  that  some  things  which  seem  to  us 
as  very  old  were  not  so  then ;  casements 
now  rotting  in  their  frames  were  then 
good  pieces  of  painted  joinery ;  walls  now 
revealing  an  inner  skeleton  of  timber  and 
lath  were  then  well  plastered;  sculpture 
and  decoration  now  defaced  and  begrimed 
then  stood  forth  distinct  and  cleanly; 
staircases  now  so  rickety  that  it  appears 
perilous  to  trust  one's  foot  upon  them  were 
then  firm  and  steady.  To  the  eyes  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  at  that  day  they  were 
no  more  picturesque  and  interesting  than 
are  like  homely  and  familiar  objects  to  us 
now.  The  citadel  which  crowns  the  city 
heights  was  then  a  landmark  of  consider- 
able antiquity,  telling  of  historic  conflicts. 
The  houses  of  noblemen  stood  in  the  High 
Street,  redolent  of  associations  with  the 
Civil  Wars  and  the  Reformation.  John 
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Knox's  house,  then  as  now,  called 
people's  thoughts  to  Queen  Mary  and  the 
Regent  Murray.  The  Tolbooth  gathered 
round  it  a  thousand  ancient  memories,  and 
Holyrood  stood  a  memento  of  ecclesiastical 
and  political  history,  which  ran  far  into  the 
Middle  Ages. 

In  dwellings  old  and  new,  close  together 
near  the  Canongate,  there  lived  at  !E^n- 
burgh  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
two  dukes,  two  countesses,  sixteen  earls, 
seven  lords  (including  lords  of  session — 
altogether  fourteen),  besides  thirteen  baro- 
nets. Hence  we  may  conclude  there  were 
as  many  as,  if  not  more,  so  grouped  in  the 
days  of  Anne,  and  in  them  occunied  scenes 
such  as  Scott  has  chronicled  with  amazing 
witchery — assassinations  and  seizures,  in- 
trigues and  plots,  struggles  and  duels, 
accompanied  by  preternatural  dreams,  and 
followed  by  thoroughly  believed  apparitions. 

Taverns    in   obscure    places — in    courts 
and  closes,  away  from  public  thoroughfare 
— were   places   of    resort    noticed    in    the 
Latin  lyrics  of  Dr.  Pitcaim,  who  hved  in 
Edinburgh  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  last 
century.     He  speaks  of  bowls  at  the  Cro?> 
Keys,   huge  cups  at  the   Ship,  and  scal- 
loped oysters  at  Buchanan's  and  Tennant  s. 
He  mentions  a  suite  of  underground  apart- 
ments in  Parliament   Square,  approachai 
by  a  descending  stair  opposite   the   ontfl 
window  of   St.  Giles's  Church,  in  a  mass 
of  buildings  called  The  Pillars.     Ladies  as 
well  as  gentlemen  frequented  such  haunts, 
and  sat  there  eating  oysters  and  drinking 
punch. 

We  do  not  know  whether  in  xAnne's  time 
tricks  were  played  by  lawyers,  like  those  of 
**High  Jinks,"  under  Counsellor  PleydelJ, 
described  in  Quy  Mannering,  But  dissi- 
pated young  fellows,  going  home  from 
their  orgies  in  the  taverns  and  cellars, 
would  tear  off  from  the  doors  the  new  and 
handsome  knockers  which  w^ere  coming 
into  fashion — "  brazen-faced  articles."  as 
Chambers  calls  them,  "  which  received  the 
full  share  of  odium  always  conferred  by 
Scotchmen  of  the  old  school  upon  tasteful 
improvements."  These  knockers  took  ihe 
place  of,  and  gradually  superseded,  the  old 
risps  or  clappers  or  nngleSy  as  they  were 
termed,  being  small  iron  strips  or  bars 
projected  from  the  door  and  supplied  with 
a  ring,  which,  being  rasped  roughly  along 
the  serrated  edge  of  the  projection,  pro- 
duced an  unpleasant  sound. 

Now  the  reader  may  fancy  himself  walking 
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in  the  city  as  it  was  170  years  ago,  and 
marking  some  of  the  notabilities  to  be  met 
with  on  his  way.     There,  under  the  arch 
of  the  "  Netherbow  "  (taken  down  in  1764), 
you  see  the  second  Duke  of  Queensberry, 
leader  of  the  Government  party — indeed. 
Lord  High  Commissioner — a  man  of  great 
ability,  and  well  qualified  to  steer  the  bark 
of    the    Union   just   launched   amidst   the 
rocks,  shoals,  and  eddies  which  imperil  its 
voyage.     He  lives  in  a  huge  mansion  by 
the   Canongate,  where  his   miserly  father 
lived  before  him ;  and  there  he  keeps  court, 
and  gathers  together  not  only  numbers  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  agree  with 
him  in  opinion,  but,  much  to  his  annoy- 
ance, crowds  of  the  baser  sort,  who,  ignor- 
antly  opposed  to  the  recent  measure,  testify 
their   sentiments   by   hisses   and   hootings 
under  his   Grace's   windows.     There  also 
goes  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  chief  of  the 
anti-Unionists,  premier  peer  of   Scotland, 
of  immense  wealth,  proud  of  his  ancient 
descent.     He  is  riding  in  his  sedan-chair 
to  Holyrood  House,  followed  by  troops  of 
apprentices  and  a  good  many  excited  citi- 
zens, who  cheer  their  leader.   Next  appears 
Lord  Belhaven,  blufiP  and  burly,  "looking 
like  a  butcher,"  his  opponents  say.     He 
lives  in  Mint  Court,  near  St.  Mary's  Wynd 
and  the  Cowgate ;  and,  though  he  fought 
for  WilUam  III.   at    Killiecrankie,   he    is 
now  opposed,  heart  and  soul,  to  this  union, 
which  he  looks  on  as  a  newfangled  scheme, 
tending  to  the  ruin  and  dishonour  of  his 
beloved  country.     Andrew  Fletcher,  of  Sal- 
toun,  is  another  notability  you  meet  with 
in  your  ramble — a  low,  thin  man  of  brown 
complexion,  full  of  fire,  with  a  stern  look, 
and  fifty  years  old.     He   is   a  gentleman 
steady  to  his  principles,  of  nice  honour, 
with  abimdance  of  learning,  sharp  as  the 
sword  he  wears,  and  bold  as  a  lion ;  a  sure 
friend,  and  an   irreconcilable    enemy,   he 
would  lose  his  life  readily   to   serve  his 
country,  and  would  not  do  a  base  thing  to 
save  it.     His  thoughts  are  large  as  to  re- 
ligion, and  could  never  be  brought  within 
the  bounds  of  any  particular  sect.     Nor 
will  he  be  under  the  distinction  of  a  Whig 
or  Tory,  saying  those  names  are  used  to 
cloak  the  knaves  of  both.     Next,  observe 
the  Marquis  of   Tweeddale,  who   lives   in 
a  fine  mansion   by  the  Netherbow,  with 
gardens  descending  "by   a   succession  of 
ornamental    terraces    to    the     Cowgate." 
''Mean  and  degraded,"  says  Mr.  Wilson, 
'  as  this  ancient  thoroughfare  now  is,  there 


are  not  wanting  traces  of  those  palmy 
days  when  nobles  and  senators  of  the 
capital  had  there  their  palaces,  whose 
magnificence  excited  the  admiration  of 
strangers,  though  now  its  name  has  almost 
passed  into  a  bye  word."  The  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale  is  a  well-known  personage,  leader 
of  what  is  called  the  "  Squadrone,"  who 
had  been  in  ofiice  and  then  turned  out — a 
party,  to  speak  plainly,  who  seem  to  have 
waited  to  see  what  course  of  conduct  would 
best  serve  their  own  interest.  A  very 
different  man  is  Sir  John  Maxwell  of 
Pollock,  "a  very  honest  gentleman  of  no 
extraordinary  reach  " — zealous  for  the 
divine  right  of  presbytery,  which  hurries 
him  often  to  act  in  a  hard  way  to  men  of 
less  confused  principles,  thinking  it  doing 
God  service. 

We  must  put  an  end  to  this  secret 
review,  only  pointing  out  some  peculiari- 
ties of  dress  in  the  people  passing  to  and 
fro  in  the  great  thoroughfares.  We  read  of 
calashes,  capuchins,  n^gUg^es,  stomachers, 
stays,  hoops,  lappets,  pinners,  pads,  fans, 
busks,  rumple-knots,  etc.,  as  worn  in  the 
last  century;  but,  as  fashion  is  changeful, 
we  cannot  determine  precisely  which  of 
these  articles  were  common  in  Anne's 
days.  At  all  events,  ladies  then  some- 
times wore  black  velvet  masks  in  the 
street,  and  probably,  in  walking,  carried 
the  skirt  of  their  gown  over  the  arm,  so  as 
to  exhibit  a  gay  petticoat.  The  town  guard 
might  be  observed  every  night,  at  eight 
o'clock,  dressed  in  a  dingy  red  uniform, 
with  cocked  hats,  and  carrying  Lochaber 
axes,  beating  their  drums  between  the 
Lucken  booths  and  the  Netherbow. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Tolbooth,  Dr. 
Calamy,  who  visited  Glasgow  on  the  sove- 
reign's birthday  in  1709,  says  of  it:  "It 
is  as  pleasant  a  place  as  any  I  have  seen. 
The  city  is  well  built.  The  College  is  a 
good  building,  and  so  is  the  Tolbooth  or 
Town  House.  It  has  a  lofty  tower,  with 
melodious  bells,  which  chime  every  two 
hours.  The  chief  church  is  very  large, 
and  of  the  Gothic  sort.  The  churchyard 
has  as  many  odd  epitaphs  as  one  shall 
commonly  meet  with.  The  College  library 
has  a  good  collection  of  books  and  some 
MSS.  In  it  are  also  preserved  several 
stones,  taken  out  of  the  old  Eoman  wall 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  kept  in  very 
good  order."  He  describes  a  new  church 
built  in  the  Eoman  form,  without  pillars, 
like   the  theatre  at  Oxford.     On  the  left 
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hand  of  the  pulpit,  when  he  preached, 
were  divers  of  the  nobility  who  Hved  in  or 
near  the  city ;  and  we  can  see  them,  with 
their  long,  flowing  perukes,  their  laced 
neckcloths,  their  embroidered  waistcoats, 
their  broad-buttoned  outer  garments.  On 
the  right  hand  were  the  masters  and 
scholars  of  the  University,  with  their 
leaders;  and  in  front  sat  the  magistrates 
in  great  state  and  order.  Amongst  the 
magistrates  we  can  fancy  one  of  the  Bailie 
Nicol  Jarvie  type,  with  his  short-curled 
wig,  well-buttoned  cuflfs,  spacious  lappets 
over  his  waistcoat-pockets,  and  a  silver- 
mounted  cane  in  hand. 


II 


STIKEING  scenes  were  exhibited  in 
Edinburgh  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  It  must  have  been  a  gorgeous 
spectacle  when,  in  1703,  a  new  Parliament 
of  the  old  rdgime  was  opened  for  the  last 
time.  Military  footguards  Hned  the  way 
from  Holyrood  Palace  to  the  Netherbow 
Port.  Thence  the  road  up  to  Parliament 
House  was  kept  by  the  Civic  Guard.  Along 
this  avenue  marched  the  members,  each 
name  being  called  as  its  owner  proceeded 
to  take  his  place.  All  wore  heavy  doub- 
lets. And  after  the  Commoners  came  the 
nobility,  in  splendid  robes,  attended  by 
train-bearers.  Lackeys  waited  on  the  High 
Commissioner,  and  they  wore  velvet  coats 
with  armorial  embroidery.  The  crown,  the 
sceptre,  and  the  sword  of  state  were  carried 
by  oflQcers  richly  attired.  Heralds  and  pur- 
suivants glittered  in  the  procession,  and 
the  High  Street  rang  w4th  the  clangor  of 
trumpets.  All  the  important  persons  were 
on  horseback,  and  special  arrangements 
were  made  to  assist  in  mounting  and  dis- 
mounting— as  some  of  the  good  burghers, 
like  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  were  not  much 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  stirrup  and 
saddle.  In  consequence  of  the  procession 
being  a  cavalcade,  it  went  by  the  name  of 
the  Eiding. 

In  the  Parliament  House,  with  its  oaken 
rafters — the  walls  hung  with  portraits  of 
Scottish  sovereigns — the  proceedings  were 
solemnly  opened,  and  Scotch  tongues  were 
then  let  loose  to  debate  on  important  ques- 
tions rife  in  the  public  mind,  especially 
matters   connected  with    the   forthcoming 
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If  a  less  splendid,  yet  a  still  more  heart- 
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stirring  scene  was  enacted  in  Parliament 
House  when  the  grand  and  decisive  deba:t 
on  the  absorbing  Union  mea.sure  took  pWr 
in  the  autumn  of  1706.  Then  it  was  tba: 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  delivered  his  famoj^ 
speech — the  talk  of  all  Scotland,  full  of 
appeals  to  national  patriotism,  and  allu- 
sions to  Robert  the  Bruce,  and  the  ancien: 
Douglases  and  Campbells,  enough  to  make 
a  '  Scotchman's  blood  tingle — and  all  tc 
rouse  enthusiastic  opposition  sigainst  tht 
sons  of  Caledonia  who  were  mean  enough 
to  surrender  their  independence  deariy 
bought  on  fields  of  yore.  Then  it  was 
that  Seton  of  Pitmedden  calmly  reasoned 
out  the  question,  and  showed  his  excited 
fellow-countrymen  that  the  Union  was  a 
cure  for  existing  evils,  and  would  prove 
a  source  of  advantage  to  their  children'f 
children.  Then  it  was  that  Lord  Beihavea 
"  bluff  and  burly,*'  poured  out  his  feeling- 
in  a  passionate  torrent  of  theatrical  invec- 
tive, wrought  up  to  the  highest  tones  C'f 
classic  declamatory  rhetoric,  against  the 
Government  measure,  a  speech  pronouncai 
to  be  "  an  event  in  the  history  of  Scotland ' 

There  was  immense  excitement  out  d 
doors  during  and  after  the  debate.  Inflam- 
matory pamphlets  were  published,  fitrr 
appeals  were  made  to  the  population,  lit^ 
of  all  sorts  were  told  to  create  a  riot,  aai 
mobs  assembled  denouncing  vengeance. 
Less  mischief  followed  than  might  have 
been  looked  for.  The  ex-Provost's  house 
sustained  a  sort  of  siege,  but  his  brave 
wife  screamed  out  of  the  vdndow,  and  thr 
town  guard  came  to  her  assistance.  Tiie 
affair  was  much  exaggerated  by  Daniel 
De Foe:  "  A  more  formidable  riot  happentJ 
at  Glasgow,  where  the  rabble  were  master 
of  the  city  for  some  days ;  "  but  here  again 
the  historian  of  the  Union  seems  hard  pui 
to  it  to  substantiate  his  sweeping  allega- 
tions of  mischief,  and  has  to  sum  up  ^ 
terrific  general  description  with  the  words 
"  except  that  there  was  no  bloodshed,  the} 
acted  the  exact  part  of  an  enraged,  un- 
govemed  multitude." 

Alarms  as  to  a  French  invasion  obtainei' 
amongst  the  Edinburgh  people  in  1707. 
when  the  Jacobites  were  busy  intriguing' 
on  behalf  of  the  Pretender.  Vessels  fronj 
France  approached  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and 
were  sighted  by  Scotch  sailors  on  the  look- 
out. No  doubt  there  was  plenty  of  talk 
about  the  enemy  in  the  closes  and  wynds : 
but  happily  the  foreign  ships  lost  the  tide, 
and,  finding  an  Enghsh  fleet  close  bebind, 
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the  leader  of  the  expedition  was  glad  hastily 
to  cut  his  cahle  and  set  sail  northwards. 

Amusing  incidents  occurred  in  connexion 
with  political  affairs.  There  was  a  Lady 
Efl&e,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Eglintoun, 
and  the  wife  of  "  Union  Lockhart."  Lady 
Effie  plunged  into  curious  intrigues  to  help 
her  husband.  Suspecting  that  Mr.  Forbes, 
a  zealous  Whig,  had  got  hold  of  papers 
implicating  her  spouse,  and  intended  to 
hand  them  over  to  the  Government,  she 
dressed  up  her  two  sons  in  fardingales  and 
masks,  patches  and  jewels,  and  sent  them 
out  to  play  the  part  of  fashionable  street- 
walkers, and  to  decoy  the  Whig  gallant 
into  a  tavern,  where  they  made  him  drunk, 
and  robbed  him  of  the  dangerous  docu- 
ments. This  anecdote,  related  by  a  grand- 
nephew  of  Lady  Lockhart,  furnishes  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  manners  and  notions 
of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  history  of  religious  affairs  supplies 
further  notices  of  those  times.  Presby- 
terianism  is  the  estabhshed  religion  of 
Scotland,  in  a  deeper  and  wider  sense  than 
Episcopalianism  is  the  established  religion 
of  England.  It  is  not  only  established  by 
law,  but  by  the  influence  of  history,  of 
tradition,  and  of  education,  to  an  extent 
perhaps  which  can  scarcely  find  a  national 
parallel. 

At  once  we  had  better  turn  our  attention 
to  the  General  Assembly,  the  history  of 
which,  as  to  real  power  and  popular  in- 
terest, presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
Enghsh  Convocation  at  that  time.  The 
Assembly,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Union,  met 
in  state  within  the  walls  of  St.  Giles's 
Church.  There,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  Commissioner,  sat  the  following 
ecclesiastical  celebrities  of  the  age — Car- 
stairs,  the  friend  of  William  III.,  a  man 
fitted  by  nature  and  habit  for  ecclesip-stical 
statesmanship,  in  point  of  ability  and  skill 
taking  high  rank  amongst  historical  per- 
sonages of  the  spiritual  order;  Boston, 
author  of  The  Fotcrfold  State j  a  very 
different  person,  but  one  who  possessed 
power  of  a  certain  kind,  or  he  never  could 
have  made  the  mark  he  did  on  the  senti- 
ments of  his  own  times — he  may  be  taken 
as  a  type  of  the  old-fashioned  Evangelical 
Presbyter ;  Wodrow,  archaeologist  and  his- 
torian, as  well  as  divine,  comes  between 
the  two — not  so  broad  as  Carstairs,  not  so 
narrow  as  Boston,  but  most  faithful  to 
the  spiritual  interests  of  his  country,  and 
much  more  disposed  to  a  charitable  judg- 
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ment  of  others  than  some  of  his  brethren. 
These,  and  other  celebrities,  sat,  row  behind 
row,  under  the  roof  of  St.  Giles's,  ready  to 
debate  the  questions  of  the  hour ;  and,  one 
after  another,  they  rose  to  address  the 
moderator  in  speeches  which  moved  the 
House  more  or  less.  They  discussed  the 
Union  and  the  abjuration  oath,  patronage 
and  toleration.  Ecclesiastical  discipline 
became  a  puzzling  problem.  The  want 
of  it  was  lamented.  "  When  the  golden 
snuffers  of  the  sanctuary  were  taken  away/' 
it  was  quaintly  said,  "  the  lamps  and  lights 
could  not  but  burn  dim ; "  and  curious 
cases  calling  for  Church  discipline  are 
recorded  by  Wodrow.  It  is  plain,  from 
what  he  has  written,  that  the  old  Cove- 
nanting spirit  was  on  the  decline  in  the 
upper  classes  and  in  the  larger  towns,  but 
that  it  lingered  in  country  presbyteries  witli 
persistent  force.  The  secession  epoch  did 
not  begin  under  Queen  Anne,  but  it  was 
being  prepared  for  by  earnest  desires  after 
discipline,  cherished  by  some  and  checked 
by  others. 

Wodrow  abounds  in  lamentations  over 
evils  with  which  he  and  his  brethren  had 
to  struggle.  "  A  lax  gentry  and  nobility ; " 
"  attempts  to  restore  patronage  ;  "  "the 
Church  placed  in  a  perilous  juxtapositioD 
with  malignants  on  one  side  and  separ- 
atists on  the  other ; "  "  the  hurt  done  by 
Quakerism,  then  on  the  increase,  in  Scot- 
land ; "  and  above  all,  "  the  extraordinary 
growth  of  Popery," — these  are  vexations 
which  the  good  man  particularly  specifies. 

From  papers  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Panmure,  brought  to  light  by  the  Historical 
MSS.  Commission,  it  appears  that  there 
was  a  gentleman,  the  Honourable  Henr}- 
Maule,  an  ardent  Jacobite  out  in  1715.  a 
non- juror  of  the  English  Episcopal  type, 
who  had  much  correspondence  with  the 
Rev.  James  Greenshield,  a  clerg\Tnan  in 
English  orders,  who,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Edinburgh  Presbytery,  was  thrown  into 
prison  for  using  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Out  of  his  imprisonment  arose 
the  Act  of  Toleration  under  Queen  Anne, 
for  the  benefit  of  Scotch  Episcopalians. 
In  one  of  Mr.  Greenshield's  letters  to  Mr. 
Maule  he  deprecates  the  design  of  printing 
the  Scots  Prayer-book,  that  raised  tlu- 
Edinburgh  tumults,  saying  it  would  divide 
the  clergy  and  be  of  ill  consequence.  The 
non-jurors  in  Scotland  boasted  that  the\ 
did  not  tie  themselves  down  to  any  par- 
ticular liturgy;   and,  indeed,  between   the 
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Eestoration  and  the  Revolution  the  service 
of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church  had  been 
mostly  in  the  way  of  extempore  prayers. 

In  the  papers  just  referred  to  a  scheme 
is  detailed  for  the  establishment  of  a  ladies' 
convent,  without  the  known  inconveni- 
ences of  foreign  nunneries.  The  scheme 
expresses  the  longing  of  devout  people 
amongst  non- jurors,  and  contains  rules  for 
the  government  of  the  House — division  of 
time,  exercise,  visits,  diversions — the  whole 
prospectus  filling  a  small  octavo  volume  in 
the  handwriting  of  Queen  Anne's  time. 
Papers  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Strathmore 
further  disclose  a  strange  provision  made 
by  one  of  his  ancestors  for  a  service  at  his 
grave  every  day  at  twelve  o'clock.  Four 
men,  wearing  a  white-cloth  coat  lined  with 
blue  serge,  were  by  turns  to  read  a  form 
of  prayer  over  the  deceased,  and  if  any  of 
them  could  not  read  they  were  to  learn  the 
form  by  heart.  As  mention  is  made  of  the 
parish  church,  it  would  seem  his  lordship 
had  professed  the  established  religion  of 
his  country.  As  he  died  in  1695,  we  may 
suppose  that  this  strange  ceremony  went 
in  the  days  of  Anne. 

We  conclude  what  we  have  here  to  say 

of  the  Church  by  stating  that  among  the 

clergy  at  that  time  there  were  no  literary 

men    like    the    Robertsons,    Blairs,    and 

Campbells  of  a  later  generation.     Indeed, 

Wodrow,  a  principal   author   then,  whose 

style  is  excruciating  to  a  modern  reader, 

remarks :  "  A  little  more  acquaintance  with 

Bell  letter,  natural  history,  and  gentlemanly 

bearing  might  be  very  useful,  if  prudently 

used,  to  csxry  on  the  ends  of  religion,  even 

in  conversation."     Certainly  many  of   the 

theological  books  of  that  day  are  very  hard 

reading  now,  and  altogether  literature  in 

Scotland  was  at  a  low  ebb.     The  English 

Augustan    age    of    letters,    so    commonly 

coupled  with  the  reign  of  Anne,  did  not 

extend  beyond  the  borderland ;  and  besides 

Allan  Ramsay — poet  and  bookseller,  Uving 

at  the  sign  of  the   Merciuy,  opposite  to 

Niddy's  Wynd — the   chief  person  in   the 

polite  book  world  of  that  period  was  the 

eccentric  Archibald    Pitcairn,   who   wrote 

some  amusing  descriptions  of  contemporary 

objects  and  scenes  in  Latin  verse. 

We  must  now  try  and  catch  a  hasty 
glimpse  of  the  Highlands. 

We  sometimes  speak  of  the  unalterable- 
ness  of  natural  scenery  in  contrast  with  the 
changeful  aspects  of  civilisation  displayed 
on  its  surface,  but  the  fact  is  that  nature 


itself,  under  the  hand  of  human  industry, 
becomes  so  transformed  that  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  one  who  knew  the 
Highlands  a  century  and  three-quarters 
ago  would  know  them  now.  Highlanders, 
as  soldiers,  were  unsettled,  undependable, 
impulsive,  brave,  impatient,  ready  to  die, 
or,  if  opportunity  offered,  to  take  to  their 
heels.  In  case  of  war  it  was  said  of  them, 
by  the  Master  of  Sinclair,  first,  if  they  were 
long  without  being  brought  into  action  they 
would  fire  and  go  home ;  secondly,  if  they 
fought  and  were  victorious,  they  would 
plunder  and  go  home ;  and  thirdly,  if  they 
fought  and  were  beaten,  they  would  run 
away  and  go  home.  The  outlines  of  hill 
and  valley,  of  moor  and  glen,  are  undis- 
turbed ;  but  roads  and  plantations,  hedges 
and  walls,  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
and  the  increase  of  buildings,  have  so  revo- 
lutionised many  a  landscape,  and  created 
so  many  new  features,  that  identity  of 
appearance  is  almost  lost;  and  we  may 
rest  assured  that — taking  into  account  the 
romantic  touches  given  by  the  Wizard  of 
the  North  to  the  places  described  in  Bob 
Boy — Loch  Lomond  and  Inversnaid  did 
not  strike  the  Highland  hero  as  they  do 
the  modern  tourist. 

Traditions  of  second  sight  were  common 
amongst  these  people.  Stories  of  wraiths 
or  apparitions  were  told  by  old  men  and 
women  to  their  children  and  grandchildren 
crouching  round  the  peat  fire,  which  filled 
the  hut  with  smoke;  and  Burton  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  incantations  and  material 
heathen  sacrifices  were  known  as  late  as 
the  last  century. 

There  were  castles  inhabited  by  noble- 
men, and  goodly  mansions  tenanted  by 
lairds,  amidst  the  picturesque  and  sublime 
rocks  and  mountains  which  diversify  Scot- 
land, and  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak 
the  power  of  the  Highland  chief  was 
struggling  with  the  straits  of  poverty,  and 
he  found  it  hard  work  to  make  ends  meet. 
The  incomes  of  landlords  were  miserably 
small,  compared  with  the  revenues  yielded 
by  English  rentals.  Might  and  right  were 
often  in  antagonism,  and  Highland  chiefs 
lost  control  over  their  followers.  Sheep- 
skin titles,  as  deeds  were  termed,  were  not 
always  available  to  secure  the  loyalty  of  a 
clan.  With  a  disputed  succession  to  the 
crown,  with  the  chief  families  in  several 
counties  divided  into  Jacobites  and  the 
upholders  of  the  Revolution,  feuds  were 
rife,  and  intrigues  were  carried  on  to  bring 
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back  the  Stuarts.  Plot  after  plot  was  con- 
cocted by  lords  and  lairds  disaffected  to  the 
existing  Government,  and  scores  and  scores 
of  letters  passed  to  and  fro  between  High- 
land Jacobites  and  the  court  of  the  exiled 
Pretender.  The  Stuart  papers  printed  in 
Macpherson  show  how  busy  were  certain 
agents  of  *'  King  James  the  iii  of  England, 
James  viii  of  Scotland,"  as  they  called 
him.  The  number  of  regiments  and  the 
number  of  men  drawn  up  on  paper  ready 
to  bear  their  Uege  lord  up  to  the  throne  are 
truly  wonderful,  and  many  a  romantic  story 
got  interwoven  with  that  intricate  network 
of  diplomacy,  in  which  there  was  often 
more  of  poetry  than  policy. 

Some  of  the  peasantry,  no  doubt,  retained 
a  spirit  of  independence,  together  with  a 
bond  of  loyalty  to  their  chieftains;  but 
Mr.  Burton  describes  the  condition  of  some 
of  them  as  no  better  than  that  of  prsedial 
slaves ;  and  what  must  have  been  the  huts 
in  which  they  spent  cold  winter  nights, 
when  even  the  Highland  gentleman  was 
content  with  a  creel  house — that  is  to  say,  a 
dwelling  of  wicker-work  so  laced  together  as 
to  resemble  the  pattern  of  old  runic  stones. 

Kob  Eoy  and  the  McGregor  clan,  as 
sketched  by  Scott,  are  types  of  people  who 
lived  in  those  days.  Documents  of  the 
period  recently  brought  to  light,  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  renowned  Highlander. 
In  a  letter  by  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  dated 
November  1716,  it  is  said,  "  This  fellow 
has  now  of  a  good  while  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  clan  McGregor,  a  race  of 


people  who,  in  all  ages,  have  distinguishea 
themselves  above  others  by  robberies- 
depredations,  -and  murders,  and  of  conse- 
quence harbourers  and  entertainers  of  all 
the  vagabonds  and  loose  people  in  the 
country.  He  has,  from  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  taken  every  opportunity  to 
appear  against  the  Government,  rather  as 
a  robber  than  as  acting  from  a  principle. 
Some  three  or  four  years  before  the  late 
rebellion  broke  out — that  would  be  abou: 
two  or  three  years  before  Anne's  death — 
being  overburdened  with  debts,  he  quitted 
his  ordinary  residence  and  removed  some 
twelve  or  sixteen  miles  farther  into  the 
Highlands  and  put  himself  under  the 
protection  of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbsjie." 

The  Justices  of  the  Peace  at  Ayr,  in 
July  1716,  complain  of  lawless  proceed- 
ings of  rather  a  different  kind  from  those 
of  Rob  Roy.  Irish  cattle  were  brought 
over  contrary  to  law,  and  were  accordingly 
seized  by  the  officers.  The  Justices  de- 
clare they  were  afterguards  taken  by  the 
mob  and  driven  to  the  moimtains,  whereby, 
say  they,  "  the  whole  species  of  our  money 
is  carried  off,  and  our  breed  of  cattie 
rendered  useless." 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  border 
country  may  be  gathered  from  scattereti 
notices  in  Waverley,  Bedgaunilet,  *i 
Chiy  Mannering — which,  though  they  re- 
late to  an  after  period,  reflect  much  of  the 
appearance  of  the  district,  and  the  hahit:^ 
and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  at  the 
opening  of  the  last  century. 
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SOME  time  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
noticing  the  work  of  an  Irish  poet  of 
to-day,  Mr.  Savage- Armstrong,  whose 
charming  Ballads  of  Down  had  recently 
appeared.  Now  we  find  that  Antrim  has 
its  poet  also.  There  lies  before  us  a  dainty 
volume  entitled  Pat  McCartyj  His  Bhymes, 
by  John  Stevenson.^ 

The  poems  are  written  in  the  Antrim 
dialect,  which  is  really  Lowland  Scots  with 
some  local  modifications.  They  are  divided 
into  sections,  according  to  subjects,  such 
as    "  Home   and   the   Man,"    "  Wife   and 

^  PcU  McCarty^  Fanner y  of  Antrim.  His  Rhymes ^ 
with  a  Setting.  By  John  Stevenson.  Edward 
Arnold.     63. 
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Wean,"  "  Visitors,"  "  The  W^inds  and  the 
Sea,"  "  Love,"  "  Death."  Each  section  is 
introduced  by  an  explanatory  preface,  in 
which,  with  great  skill  and  accurate  know- 
ledge, the  author  shows  us  the  attitude  of 
the  Antrim  farmer  to  the  various  aspects 
of  nature  and  human  life. 

Many  of  the  poems  recall  Burns,  and  yet 
there  is  no  slavish  imitation,  for  Mr.  Steven- 
son strikes  a  chord  which  is  quite  his  own. 
Some  of  them,  especially  "The  Abbey 
Tales,"  recall  Scott.  But  humour  is  the 
prevailing  characteristic.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  poem  called  "  The  Artist."  The  artist 
is  painting  a  landscape,  in  the  foreground  of 
which   he  places  Widow  Peggy  Martin's 
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cottage.  But  after  the  manner  of  too  many 
English  artists,  he  must  needs  represent 
the  walls  all  tumhle<down  and  the  windows 
stuffed  with  rags,  while,  of  course,  a  pig 
stood  at  ease  inside  the  kitchen  door. 


:  the  pair  con> 
,   to  come  and 


"The  picter  linUhed  to  bU   I 

saited  wretch 
Invited    Peg,  then   paesin'  i 

see  the  sketch. 
She   cam'   wi'   Bmilea,  her  ci 

<loon  by  the  way. 
And   apron- wip'd   her 

was  weshin'  day. 
She  look'd,  «he  grunl- 

ed,   grunted  mair — 

the  Bmilin'  face  was 

gone; 
It  didna  need  a  aeer 

to  see  a  storm  was 

' And  wha's  pigatye 
is  that  T '  quo'  she, 
'wha'a  pig-stye  may 
it  beT 

Is  that  my  hooee?  noo 
answer  that  jnst 
straight  to  me.' " 


' ' '  And  Ihal'g  my  thanks, 
my  gintleman,  an' 
that's  the  way  ye 

A  puir  lone  widdj 
that  has  got  to  am 
her  bit  o'  mate. 

Ye    winoa    hae    the    pleesure,    tho',    to    send 

abroad  yer  cheat.' 
Wi'  that  she  dash'd  her  dirty  Bud*  right  owei 

the  pented  sheet. 

'Ye  oa'   it  wather-colour  work,  I  ca'  it  traak 

Bat   wather-colour   it    will   be   in   arnest  noo, 
abe  said." 

"  The  Managin'  Wife  "  is  a  clever  poem 


in  the  satirical  vein,  and  "  James  McWha, 
Esq-u,"  is  of  the  same  character. 

The  love  of  nature  and  the  recognition 
of  the  great  Creator's  power  and  goodness 
burst  forth  constantly.  Take  these  lines 
from  a  poem  "  To  the  Lark  " — 

"Bonnie  birdie,  brown  o'  feather. 
Often  do  I  wonder  whether 
God,  who  made  ye  rise  and  sing. 
Gave  that  power  o'  throat  and  wing, 
That  the  dullest  sonls  amsng  as. 

Might,  o'er  all  the  woes 

that  tbrang  us, 
Learn  from   ye  to   rise 

and  wait 
In  the  sniuhine  at   His 


There  are  many 
pathetic  lines  on 
death  and  old  age. 
Perhaps  no  poem  in 
the  whole  volume  is 
more  beautiful  than 
that  called  "  Second 
Youth,"  in  which  the 
author  contrasts  life's 
early  youth,  when 
years  were  long,  and 
"  castle  ■  topp'd  was 
every  distant  hill," 
with  the  closing 
years — 

"  0      sweeter      aeconil 
youth      o'     shorter 

That   Bees   behind    us 


The  fallen  cnstle  and  the  shrunk  estate, 
The  trodden  pathway  wetted  wi'  our  tears. 
And  sees  ua  no'  the  ag^d  end  in'  life. 
But  Bchoolfd  children  comin'  to  its  gate." 
Our  readers  will  thank  us  for  introducing 
them  to  a  new  poet  with  a.  genuine  human 
heart,  with  many  a  musical  verse,  with  the 
merry  twinkle  of  Irish  fun  in  his  eye,  and 
withal  with  a  faith  and  hope  which  triumph 
over  difficulties,  and  conquer  death  and  the 
grave.— c.  h.  i. 


Varnish  and  its   Manufacture 

BT  JOHN   R.    JACKBON,   A.L.8.,    ETC. 


AMONGST  the  tbouBandB  of  advertise- 
ments that  surround  us  and  bewilder 
us  at  our  railway  stations  and  along 
our  railway  lines,  as  well  as  in  our  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  many  refer  to  sjtioles 
of  trade  that  to  an  unthinking  mind  are  of 
very  slight  importance,  but  when  the  details 
of  their  manufacture  and  the  statistics  of 
the  materials  used  in  tbeir  preparation 
become  known,  the  character  of  the  special 
product  springs  into  a  magnitude  but  little 
dreamt  of.  It  is  some  such  position  eta  this 
that  varnish  occupies  in  the  minds  of  the 
general  public  on  the  one  band,  and  the 
makers  and  users  of  the  preparation  on  the 
other,  and  it  was  with  the  view  of  making 
the  subject  better  known  that  the  writer 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  West  Ham  Abbey  in 
the  county  of  Essei  to  be  instructed  in 
some  of  the  arts  and  mysteries  of  vamish- 
making. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  this  favoured  locality,  we 
must  explain  that  West  Ham  Abbey  is  not 
a  name  applied  at  the  present  time  to  an 
ecclesiastical  edifice  in  some  remote  part  of 
the  county,  but  that  it  referB  to  a  locality 
which  is  really  contiguous  to,  if  not  actually 


a  part  of.  Stratford-atte-Bow,  though  in  the 

Middle  Ages  a  noble  Abbey  did  esist  here. 

Mr.  RoDert  Ingham  Clark,  the  principal 

partner   in   the    varnish    works    we    were 

privileged   to   inspect,    and   who    favoured 

us  with   a  "personally    conducted    tonr," 

combines  with   his  business    acumen   an 

intelhgent  and  soientifio  knowledge  of  the 

sources   of   all  the  materials  us^   in    his 

works,  together  with  a  love  of  orchfeologicai 

and  antiquarian  lore,  so  that,  referring  to  [be 

site,  now  occupied  by  lioiiing  furnaces,  laii 

chimneys,  aud  varnish  tanks,  he  says — "  To 

those  acquainted  with  the  West  Ham  Abbey 

of  to-day,  its  factories,  mills,  and  distilleries, 

the  busy  life  and  constant  railway  traffic,  a 

vigorous  effort  of  the  imagination  is  required 

to  realise  that  upon  this  very  ground, '  amids; 

green  meadows,  and  watcu^  by  abundani 

streams,'    stood     the    famous     Cistercian 

monastery  of   Stratford  Langtbome,  and 

that  for  more  than  four  centuries — indeed. 

until  the  suppression  of  religious  hooses  br 

Henry  VIII.— it  was  the  tranquil  babitaBon 

of  hooded  monks,  who,  in  the  seclusioQ  ol 

its  cloisters,  orchards,  and  gardens,  passed 

their  lives  in  devotional  exercises  and  tbe 

worship  of  God."     It  will  suflice  for  our 

purpose  to  say  that  the  woiks 

stand   on    tbe  very  site  of  the 

old  Abbey,  a  fragment  of  which 

yet  exists  in  a  portion  of  a  wall 

in  which  are  two  well-defined 

windows. 

Leaving  tbe  antiquity  of  the 
neighbourhood,  we  must  say  a 
few  words  on  the  antiquity  of 
the  use  of  varnish  itself,  whicb 
has  been  traced  to  the  eorlv 
Egyptians.  Varnish  in  some 
form  is  considered  to  be  coeval 
with  the  art  of  painting  or 
decorating,  though  probably  in 
its  earUest  stages  the  protective 
coat  of  the  painting  or  decora- 
tion consisted  only  of  the 
natural  resins  or  balsams  as 
collected  from  the  plants  which 
furnished  them. 

Mr.  Ingham  Clark,  who  has 
paid  considerable  attention  lo 
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the  early  history  and  compoBition  ot  var- 
Disb,  refers  in  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the 
subject  to  a  statement  of  Pliny  to  the  effect 
"th&t  Apelles  invented  a  varnish,  the  com- 
position of  which  was  known  only  to  him- 
self, and  it  is  also  certain  that  the  varnishea 
which  bad  been  made  for  centuries  by  the 
iahabitants  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia 
were  in  part  known  to,  and  employed  by 
the  Romans." 

He  further  says,  "It  may  readily  be 
believed  that  the  discovery  of  vamifih  was 
the  fruit  of  repeated  trials,  and  though 
those  who  made  it  had  continually  in  their 
hands  the  essential  materials,  yet  there  was 
still  a  motive  wanting — that  of  sustained 
demand — which  was,  however,  soon  created 
among  peaceable  and  industrious  nations 
by  a  taste  for  luxury,  and  extended  by 
commercial  intercourse." 

The  widespread  use  of  varnish,  or  what  is 
synonymous  with  it^lacquer — in  different 
parts  of  the  habitable  globe  is  an  indication 
of  the  attention  that  has  from  early  periods 
been  given  by  people  ot  distinct  babits  to  a 
preparation  that,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
preBerves    the   decorated    surfs^e    from 
atmospheric  action  and  gives  a  gloss  to 
it,  thereby  heightening  the  effects  of  the 
colour  or  the  design.     As  illustrations  of 
this,  we  need  only  point  to  the  wonder- 
ful lacquer-work   of  the  Japanese,  the 
basis  of  which  is  the  juice  drawn  from 
the  stem  of  the  Bktts  vemiciftra  by  a 
process  of   tapping,  and  prepared  in  a 
variety  of  ways  to  suit  the  kind  of  work 
it  is  intended  to  embellish ;  or  again  to  I 
the  Indian  lacquer,  which  is   prepared  ' 
from  a  resinoid  secretion  formed  on  the 
twiga  of  species  of  Indian  figs  {Ficus) 
and  other  plants  by  the  punctures  of  a 
small  insect  (Coccus) ;  or  again  to  the 
lacquer- ware  for  which  the  Burmese  are 
noted,  and  which  is  prepared  from  the 
juice  of  a  big  tree  allied  to  the  Japanese 
Rhus  and  known  as  the  Thitsi  (Melan- 
orrhaa  usitata).     But  all  these  are  more 
or  less  the  crude  products  of  the  plants 
which    furnish    them,    with    but    little 
manipulation.    As  understood  in  Europe, 
however,  varnish-making  at  the  present 
day    is    a  totally  different  matter,   and 
consists,  as  Mr.  Clark  says,  of  discover- 
ing   and    practically    applying    certain 
formulae  of   composition   the  results  of 
which  unite  the  essential  characteristics 
which  constitute  high-class  quality,  viz. 
brilliancy,  transparency,  and  durability. 


"  When  a  manufacturer  has  successfully 
and  with  regularity  accomplished  this  de- 
sideratum, he  endeavours  to  keep  his 
knowledge  and  the  means  employed  pro- 
foundly secret.  A  thoroughly  practical 
experience  is  absolutely  of  primary  import- 
ance, for  the  volumes  of  so-called  workshop 
recipes,  etc.,  that  have  been  written  on  the 
subject,  are  not  only  useless  for  the  object 
sought  to  be  attained,  but  are  often  pur- 


manufacture  of  vEimish  in  the 
present  day  is  conducted  on  so  vast  a  scale 
that  the  fossil  and  semi-fossil  resins,  which 
form  its  base,  are  brought  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  to  feed  the  requirements  of  the 
trade — about  3000  tons  being  yearly  con- 
sumed in  England  alone.  By  far  the  larger 
portion  of  this — Gum  Kaun — comes  from 
our  Colony  of  New  Zealand.  The  re- 
mainder is  shipped  from  different  points  of 
the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Africa,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  Brazil,  etc.,  under  the 
general  names  of  Anime  and  Copal." 

The   principal   use  to  which  varnish   is 
applied  at  the  present  time  is  undoubtedly 
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the  "  Gum  Warehouse,"  for  be  h  known 
that  'what  in  scientific  terms  would  be  called 
resins,  in  the  parlance  of  a  varnish-maker 
are  all  called  gums.  These  vary  consider- 
ably in  their  appearance,  quality,  character, 
and  melting-point,  and  consequently  in 
their  value,  some  approaching  much  nearer 
the  fossilised  condition  tban  others,  ver\- 
few  indeed  being  what  are  called  recent 
resins,  or  those  that  have  not  been  buried 
in  the  ground  for  some  long  period.  In 
the  Gum  Warehouse  or  store  we  see  resins 
from  all  countries  contained  in  baskets, 
bags,  mats,  and  cases  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes.  Here  we  find  Gum  Anime  from 
Zanzibar,  Benguela,  Angola,  and  Sierra 
Leone ;  Copals  from  Central  and  Western 
tropical  Africa ;  Kauri  from  New  Zealand : 
besides  Damars  from  various  places  in  the 
East.  The  first  of  these,  namely,  Anime, 
is  by  far  the  most  costly,  as  the  market 
value  in  London  ranges  from  £200  to  £350 
per  ton.  The  botuiical  source  of  this 
valuable  resin  was  for  a  very  long  time 
unknown.  It  is  dug  up  from  some  dis- 
tance below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which 
is  tor  the  most  part  of  a  red  sandy  character, 


for  railway  and  other  carriage  panels  and 
external  and  internal  house- work,  but  besides 
these  uses  we  are  informed  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  varnish  among  basket-makers, 
straw-hat  manufacturers,  bookbinders,  slate- 
marble  manufacturers,  lithographers,  and 
show-card  makers,  all  of  which  require 
varnishes  specially  adapted  to  their  own 
use,  but  which  must  have  an  exquisite  gloss, 
be  practically  permanent  under  varying 
conditions  of  heat  and  cold,  dryness  and 
moisture,  and  should  also  possess  elasticity 
to  allow  of  the  constant  bending  to  which 
some  of  the  articles  have  to  be  submitted, 
without  the  possibility  of  cracking.  Every 
condition  of  climate,  too,  has  to  be  taken 
into  account,  and  special  articles  prepared 
to  suit  each  market ;  tot  It  is  a  fact,  which, 
in  these  days  of  intense  competition  and 
foreign  rivalry,  should  afford  some  gratifica- 
tion, that  in  the  art  of  varnish -making,  at 
least,  our  British  manufacture  stands  facih 
princeps. 

But  let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to 
some  of  the  raw  products  from  which  these 
results  are  obtained,  and  for  this  purpose 
we  must  visit  what  is  technically  known  as 
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on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  in  locali- 
ties  where  no   trees   at   present  are 
found.       Sir     John     Kirk,     Captain 
Burton,    Dr.    Welwitsch,    and    other 
travellers  and  botanists  have  all  paid 
coDsiderable  atbeation  to  the  sources 
of  Zanzibar  .\nime,  and  Jt  is  to  the 
labours  of  Sir  John  Kirk  that  science  "^ 
is  indebted  for  proving  that  the  tree 
known  to  botanists  as  Trackf/lobium 
hornemannianuni  is  that  from  which 
the  fossil  resin,  now  dug  up  in  such 
large  quantities  and  known  as  Zanzi- 
bar Anime,  at  one  time   in   distant 
ages  exaded  and  buried  itself  in  the   ^ 
ground,  to  be  discovered  and  to  fur- 
nish us  in    these  days  with   a  most      *( 
valuable  varnish  basis.    To  show  the     ^ 
hardness  of  this  resin  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  melting-point  is  about 
450°  Fahr,     Masses  of  concrete  resin 
are  often   found  upon   the  growing 
trees  of  this  species  of  Trackyhbium, 
but,  in  this  form,  owing  to  these  not 
haying  been  buried  and  become  hard 
or  semi -fossilised,   they  are    of  but 
little    value    to    the    varnish -maker. 
Insects,  such  as  ants,  flies,  spiders, 
etc.,  as  well  as  flowers  and   leaves, 
often     become    embedded    in     these 
resins  or  gums  while  in  a  soft  state 
and  thus  enclosing  them.     When  the  gum 
becomes  hard  the  insects  are  perfectly  pre- 
served.    The  tree  belongs  to  the  Legumin- 
ous     family      of 
filants,  and  a  close- 
y  -  allied    species. 


bar  kind,  Demerara  Anime  has. faults  which 
prevent  its  being  a  favourite  resin  with 
the  varnish -maker. 


kaow 


the 


locust  tree  of 
British  Guiana 
(Hymenaa  cour- 
oaril),  yields  a 
similar  resin 
known  as  Deme- 
rara Anime.  This 
is  also  dug  from 
the  ground  in  large 
masses,  one  fine 
lump  in  Mr, 
Ingham  Clark's 
collection  weighing 
nearly  60  lbs. 
This,  we  believe, 
is  the  largest  block 
yet  discovered. 
Though  tbe  melt- 
ing-poiot  is  about 
that  of  the  Zanzi- 
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The  true  Gopale,  which  are  nearly  all 
shipped  from  porta  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  are  furnished  by  species  of  Copaifera, 
allied  plants  to  those  already  referred  to 
and  belonging  to  the  same  natural  order, 
namely,  Leguminosoe.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  the  resins  or  giuns 
moat  highly  valued  by  the  vartiish -maker 
are  the  produce  of  one  natural  order,  and  it 
is  further  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding 
the  opening  up  of  a  good  part  of  Africa  by 
Europeans,  little  or  nothing  has  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  new  sources  of  hard 
resins  suitable  for  varnish -making,  though 
it  would  seem  beyond  doubt  that  there  are 


tracts  of  country  containing  rich  deposits 
of  fossil  resin  that  are  yet  to  be  brought 
to  light.  The  latest  discovery  of  any 
importance  in  this  respect  was  so  far 
back  as  1883,  when  a  communication 
was  made  to  the  Foreign  Office  by  the 
British  Consul  at  Mozambique,  to  the 
effect  that  a  considerable  tract  of  Copal 
forest,  some  200  miles  long,  had  been  dis- 
covered at  Inhambane  in  Eastern  Africa, 
and  that  the  discoverer  had  collected  six 
tons  of  this  resin  with  the  intention  of 
sending  it  to  England,  where,  however,  it 
seems  never  to  have  arrived,  uiiless  it 
entered  the  market  under  the  guise  of  an 
old-established  name  to  ensure  its  sale. 
Small  samples,  however,  were  received  at 
Kew,  through  the  Foreign  Office,  accom- 
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panied  by  fragments  of  leaves  and  bark, 
bom  which  the  plant  was  found  to  be  the 
Copaifera  gorskiana,  a  close  ally  to  those 
already  described.  A  sample  of  this  gum 
was  submitted  to  Mj.  Ingham  Clark 
for  practical  testing,  and  be  found  the 
characters  of  it  similar  to  those  of  Accra 
Copal,  and  the  melting-point  about  337' 
Pahr. 

Several  other  resins  known  under  the 
term  of  ManUa  Copals,  from  the  fact  of 
Manila  being  their  principal  port  of  ship- 
ment, are  now  in  the  trade.  Referring  to 
these  particular  resins,  Mr.  Ingham  Clark 
says: — "There  are  no    fossil  resins   that 

and  experience  in 
the  buying  and 
using  tbau  Manila 
Copals.  Some  are 
so  esceedingly  soft 
that  practicaliy  they 
are  but  little  better 
than  ordinary  resin, 
others  are  so  hard 
that  great  difficulty 
is  experienced  in 
malting  them,  while 
they  all  have  some 
tricky  character- 
istic, peculiar  (o 
their  particultr 
variety,  which 
causes  trouble  to 
manufacturers  who 
melt  them,  eveo 
months  after  the 
varnishes  are 
"**•  made."       Notwith- 

standing that  large 
quantities  of  these  resins  come  into  the 
European  markets,  little  or  nothing  is 
knovro  as  to  their  botanical  origin,  though 
they  are  probably  produced  by  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Dipterocarpete, 
nearly  all  the  members  of  which  are  resin 
producers. 

A  very  important  varnish -maker's  resin 
is  Kauri,  which  is  brought  from  New 
Zealand,  in  such  large  quantities  that  it  ia 
feared  the  supply  will  at  some  not  very 
distant  date  be  exhausted,  and  thongh  the 
trees  which  furnish  it  still  Sourish  in  New 
Zealand,  the  yield  from  these  trees  can  only 
benefit  future  generations,  as  the  resins  can- 
not become  sufficiently  fossilised  for  varnish 
purposes  in  an  ordinary  lifetime.  Not- 
withstanding     that     the     New     Zealand 
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Government  have  recently  instituted  ex- 
perimenta  by  marking  off  aboat  four 
hundred  trees  in  which  incisions  are  to  be 
made  in  the  harks  to  induce  the  resin  to 
flow  more  freely  than  by  natural  fractures. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  aim  is  to  allow 
the  resin  to  concrete  on  the  stems  and  to 
collect  it  when  hard.  Though  this  process 
may  increase  the  quantity  of  gum  at 
present  available,  the  gum  itself  wilt 
be  of  a  lower  commercial  value  even  if 
the  process  does  not  injure  the  quality 
of.>the  wood  from  which  it  is  drawn. 

The  Kauri  Pine  is  the  Agatkis  aiistralis 
or  Dammara  ajtstralis  of  the  botanist,  and 
furnishes  besides  Kauri  gum  the  well-known 
Kauri  pine  timber  which  is  so  valuable  to 
the  engineer  for  pattern- making.  The  gum 
or  resin  is  found  a  few  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the 
locality  where  it  is  deposited  is 
discovered  by  the  diggers,  who 
thrust  a  pointed  iron  rod  into  the 
ground  until  they  find  a  deposit, 
when  they  set  to  work  digging. 
The  pieces  so  dug  up  vary  in  size 
from  that  of  a  small  round  marble 
to  big  lumps  up  to  50  lbs,  in 
weight,  and  Mr.  Clark  has  one 
lump  in  his  possession  which 
weighs  220  lbs.  Kauri  gum  digging 
wasoriginally  an  exclusive  industry 
of  the  Maoris  and  they  still  hold 
the  best  finds.  The  result  of  their 
diggings  is  brought  into  Auckland 
for  exchange  and  barter.  At  the 
present  time  "  some  thousands  of 
white  people  are  engaged  in  this 
occupation,  which,  in   fact,  serves 


as  a  kind  of  refuge  for  the 
destitute  and  hroken-down. 
Camps  are  formed  by  a 
party  of  some  half-dozen 
or  so,  who  scour  the 
immediate  district  and 
bring  their  finds  to  a 
central  store  kept  often  by 
an  agent  of  some  Auckland 
merchant.  The  collect- 
ing proceeds  till  the  par- 
ticular field  is  exhausted 
or  change  of  season  stops 

"  Altogether  up  to  the 
present  time  some  fourteen 
or  fifteen  districts  in  the 
province  of  Auckland  are 
being  worked  under  lease 
and  otherwise  ^y  gum  diggers ;  the  annual 
collections  represent  an  approximate  value 
of  from  £400,000  to  £500,000."  Kauri, 
though  it  has  a  high  melting-point,  varying 
from  300°  to  460°  Fahr.,  is  easier  to  mani- 
pulate than  an^  other  resin,  as  it  unites 
with  linseed  oil  quicker  and  at  a  lower 
temperature.  Space  will  not  allow  us  to 
discuss  the  sources  of  other  varnish  resins 
such  as  the  Damars,  Lacs,  etc.,  bnt  we 
must  proceed  to  describe  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible how  these  crude  materials  are  con- 
verted into  some  of  the  various  forms  of 
varnish,  without  which  the  wood-work  of 
our  carriages  and  other  vehicles  vrould 
look  dull  indeed,  and  the  grain  and  figure 
of  many  of  our  finest  timbers,  indigenous 
and   foreign,   would   lack   much  of   their 
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attractivenesB.  Id  the  Gum  Warehouse 
before  referred  to,  the  contenta  of  the 
packages  as  they  are  opened  present  any- 
thing but  an  attractive  appearance,  the 
lumps  of  gum  themselveB  being  covered 
with  a  whitish  or  greyish  dust  caused  by 
the  rubbing  of  the  pieces  together.  In 
the  opeDing  of  these  packages  and  in  the 
snbsequent  handling,  a  large  quantity  of 
finely -powdered  resin — absolutely  dust — 
is  left  ae  a  residue  all  over  the  warehouse 
and  on  the  floor.  In  course  of  time  it 
becomea  deposited  as  thickly  as  sand  on 
the  seashore.     So   far    as  varnish-making 
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is  oonoemed  this  resin  dust  is  a  waste  pro- 
duct, but  it  ie  turned  to  account  in  another 
branch  of  manufacture,  and  is  disposed  of 
to  firework  manufacturers.  After  the 
packages  are  opened,  many  of  the  resins, 
though  roughly  cleaned  before  shipment, 
have  to  undergo  a.  process  of  scraping, 
washing,  and  drying  before  they  can  be 
used  for  the  fine  kinds  of  varnish.  It  ie, 
in  fact,  absolutely  necessary  that  every 
detail  should  be  conducted  with  great 
cleanliness,  or  the  resulting  varnish  would 
be  gritty  and  not  fiow  freely  when  applied 
to  a  flat  surface.  When  the  resins  are  so 
cleaned  they  are,  together  with  those  that 
have  arrived  in  a  sufficiently  clean  state, 
taken  up  to  the  floor  above  by  a  lift,  and 
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carefully  picked  and  sorted  into  the  different 

grades  of    colour,  chopped  into  pieces  of 

the  required  size  by  machinery  worked  by 

steam,  and  stored  in  huge  bins — each  kind 

in  its  own  separate  bin — when  it  is  ready 

to  be  conveyed  to  the  melting-pots.     Each 

charge    for   these   pots   is   very    carefully 

weighed,  and  then  emptied  into  a  shoot  by 

which  it  is  conveyed  direct  to  the  pots  in 

the  melting-house,  which  is  separated  from 

the  store  by  a  wall  of  five  feet  in  thickness, 

in  order  to  diminish  any  risk  of  fire  between 

the  two  buildings,  for  the  greatest  danger 

would  be  found  in  the  melting-house.     But 

before  leaving  the  Gum  Warehouse  or 

store  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some 

idea  of  its  capacity  and  the  valne  of  its 

contents,  and  this  will    be  gained  from 

the  fact  that,  at   the   time  of  our  visit, 

there  were  between  300  and  400  tons  of 

resina  stored  there. 

In  all  the  hard  resins  used  by  varnish- 
makers   a    certain    proportion   of    oil   is 
naturally   present,    but    this    is    a    non- 
drying  oil  which  in  the  melting  process 
is  given  off,  and  linseed  oil  and  turpentine 
added  in  proportions  known  only  to  the 
makers  themselves.     Both  these  inflam- 
mable materials  are  therefore  stored  in 
tanks  of  enormous    sizes,  and   are  con- 
veyed over  the  works,  or  rather  under- 
ground, through  iron  pipes  as  freely  as  a 
water  supply  in  any  ordinary  establiah- 
ment,  and   ball  codes  are  fitted   to  the 
tanks  to  regulate  the  supply.     To  melt 
the  resin  it  is  put  into  huge  copper  pots, 
each  holding  about  100  lbs.,  and  placed 
over  a  fierce  furnace.     Nothing  is  added 
in    the    first    instance,    as    the    intense 
heat  alone  causes  it  to  "run"  or  melt, 
but  during  the  melting  it  is  continually 
stirred    to   prevent   burning  or   charriog. 
The   linseed   oil    is    then    added    ajid  the 
whole   contents    poured   down    a,   kind  of 
drain,    from    whence    it    runs    into   tanks 
in  the  thinning  house,  where  it  stands  fOT 
twenty-tour  hours  to  allow  all  impurities 
to  settle.     It  is  here  that  the  turpentine  Is 
added  and  the  varnish  otherwise  noanipu- 
lated,  after  which  it  is  strained  and  filtered 
and  delivered  to  one  of  the  maturing  houses, 
where  it  is  pumped  into  tanks  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  considerable  time.     In  one 
of  these  houses,  as  many  as  50,000  gallons 
are  often  stored ;  and  there  are  several  of 
such  houses  fitted  with  tanks,  the  capacity 
of    each    house    ranging   from    30,000    (o 
40,000  gallons. 
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The  oil-tanke  are  huge  iron  cylinders, 
not  coDnected  with  any  building,  but 
standing  alone  and  towering  high  in 
the  air.  There  aj~e  eleven  of  these 
tanks,  and  they  contain  6000  gallons  of 
oil. 

As  might  be  supposed,  every  precaution 
is  taken  againat  the  possibility  of  fire,  where 
every  ingredient  is  of  the  most  inflammable 
description.      Every  store  and  department 
is   an    isolated   building,    and   the  floor  of 
each   is  sunk  about  eighteen  inches  beiow 
the  level  of  the  ground,  so 
that  should  a  tank  leak  or 
a  lire  take  place,  the  con- 
tents would,  in  a  measure, 
be    confined     to     its    own 
building.       Outside     every 
door  are  piles  of  sandbags 
and  huge    boxes    of   loose 
sand,    and    every    man    is 
thoroughly   drilled    in    the 
use  of  the  fire  apparatus. 

From  the  dense  fumes 
that  arise  from  the  melting 
resins,  and  from  the  power- 
ful odours  of  vamirfi,  tiu:- 
pentine,  and  linseed  oil 
which  pervade  the  whole 
area  of  the  works,  one 
would  be  led  to  suppose 
that  the  men  eugaged  in 
this  pecuhar  industry  would 


suffer  much  inconvenience  if  not  actually 
ill-health,  but  we  are  assured  that  the  trade 
is,  on  the  contrary',  a  remarkably  healthy 
one,  and  that  the  employiJs  are  particularly 
exempt  from  epidemic  diseases  and  the 
risk  of  contagion. 

We  cannot  leave  these  interesting  works 
without  a  reference  to  the  well-appointed 
laboratory  where  delicate  tests  are  carried 
on,  and  to  the  museum  and  final  testing 
department,  where  there  is  a  fine  collection 
of   magnificently -figured   slabs    of    foreign 
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Island.— The  Old  English  (Anglo-Saxon) 
word  waa  igland,  a  compound  of  ig.  "isle,"  and 
land,  "  land."  The  g  of  Old  Enelieh  has  not 
become  s ;  the  change  in  the  word  has  proceeded 
step  by  step,  QtUB—Tgiand  was  changed  into 
I'Zund.  Now  there  wae  a  irord  t7e  with  tile  same 
meoiiing  from  a  French  word  He ;  but  tiie 
French  iU  was  oft«u  spelt  iiie,  and  Caxton, 
who  translated  manv  works  from  French  into 
Eaglish,  introduced  tAis  spiling.  People  began 
to  look  upon  Hand  as  being  made  up  of  He  and 
land,  and  when  He  began  to  be  written  i$lt,  of 
course  iland  followed  suit,  and  was  written  island. 

Jetmetinff —Tbia  being  the  name  of  an 
apple,  ordinary  folk  have  wondered  whatever 
it  oould  mean.  In  the  last  century  people 
imagined  there  must  be  some  mystery  con- 
cealed under  the  word,  and  altered  it  into 
Janiting  or  Jitne-rating.  An  apple  that  could 
he  eaten  in  Jnne  must  have  been  something 
wonderAil.    The  real  explanation  is  that  Jen- 


neting represents  the  French  pomme  de  St.  Jean, 
"St  John's  or  Midsummer  apple,"  a  thing 
possible  in  Prance. 

Jeopardy  represents  in  a  somewhat  altered 
form  two  French  words,  jeu  parti,  "divided 
game."  The  change  of  t  into  d  can  be  ac- 
counted for  as  a  natural  process,  but  it  has 
led  some  people  into  imagining  a  connexion 
with  the  Prenoh  jierJii.  as  though  the  meaning 
was  a  "  lost  game."  The  sense,  of  course,  is  an 
''  even  game,"  a  "  draw,''  and  so  the  position 
often  deecribed  as  "anybody's  game";  hence 
a  toss-up,  risk,  peril 

Jerk,  meaning  "to  dry"  (meat).  Native 
Peruvian  had  a  word,  ecliiirqui,  meaning  "flesh 
dried  in  strips."  From  this  a  Spanish  word, 
ckargw,  i:hiwqia,  was  made ;  and  from  that  a 
verb,  charqumr,  "to  dry  meat  in  strips,"  which 
appears  in  English  as  jerk.  Perhape  jerkin, 
supposing  it  to  mean  a  garment  of  dried 
leather,  may  be  fiom  the  same  source. 
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OLOUON    one    evemng 

remarked  (not  tbe  builder 

of  the  Temple  but  our  own 

Qftmaliel)  tliat  a  smile  is 

not   aeldom    a    synonym 

for  enigma,  a  dangerous 

form  of  ambiguity.    "  The 

smartest    cannot    always 

moke  out,"  he  said,  "just  what  a  smile  signifiee. 

I  suppose  that's  why  it  is  m  popular  with  the 

ladies.      If   language  was  meant   to    (N>nceal 

thought,  smiles  were  certainly  intended  to  hide 

meaning.    I've  no  doubt  Eve  BmUed  when  she 

banded  the  apple  to  Adam.    You  may  imagine 

the  smile — unfathomable,  a  mystery  like  herself. 

When  all  other  problems  are  solved  woman  will 

still  be  a  riddle.     The  lost  man  will  own  with 

a  sigh  that  the  last  woman  hafSes  him." 

Uy  readers  will  perceive  that  these  are  the 
sentiments  of  a  very  young  man,  one  in  fact 
not  long  aocustomed  to  the  use  of  a  razor. 
People  talk  of  the  glorious  ardours  of  youth, 
Bubbish !  Oompared  with  your  cynic  of  twenty, 
Timon,  living  on  roots,  was  a  sweet  and  pleasant 
fallow,  and  Diogenes  full  of  innocent  trust.  In 
the  same  way  your  poet  of  twenty  insists  on 
seeing  the  world  as  one  vast  desolation.  Like 
all  infants  hs  begins  with  a  wail.  That,  how- 
ever, is  by  the  way.  It  pleased  Solomon,  as  I 
have  indicated,  to  turn  the  searchlight  of  his 
intellect  on  woman,  or  rather  on  ths  modem 
girl,  averring  with  a  little  cackle  of  derision 
that  she  has  lately  achieved  conspicuous  success 
in  the  great  enterprise  of  calling  public  attention 
to  herself. 

' '  Politicians  and  other  pushing  self-advertisers 
are  not  in  it,"  he  affirmed. 

I  made  haste  to  say  that  if  the  modern  girl 
be  at  all  susceptible  she  stands  in  danger 
of  that  mortal  disease  euphemiatioally  called 
swelled  head.  The  young  lady  classic  turned 
on  me  an  eye  hal!  of  wonder,  half  of  reproach. 
"  Another  Daniel  come  to  judgment,"  her 
expression  seemed  to  say,  "  What  is  it  now  ?  " 
"I  have  known  men  to  suffer  terribly  from  the 
ravages  of  the  complaint  you  mention,"  she 
said  with  a  tartness  unusual  in  her.  "Uay  I 
ask  why  you  think  the  girl  of  the  period  is 
especially  exposed  to  its  evils  ? " 


For  the  reason,  madam,  Btat«d  by  our  yonng 
friend  (here  I  glanced  at  Solomon)  when  he 
referred  in  his  own  inimitable  maimer  to  the 
public  attention  she  rsceivea.  This  is  an  age  in 
which  woman  divides  the  honours  with  motor* 
and  Rand  magnates;  or  rather  hers  is  the 
triumph  of  the  time.  Band  magnat«e  are 
obliged  to  go  to  parliament  for  laws :  she  tran- 
scends law,  milking  the  law-makera  themaelves 
captive.  From  being  the  weaker  vessel  she 
has  become  the  superior  power,  the  dominant 
partner.  She  has  broken  her  bonds,  and  with 
the  curiosity  of  novelty  is  exploiting  her 
freedom. 

"  You  speak  mstaphorically  perhaps,"  put  in 
the  young  lady  classic  gently. 

On  the  contrary,  I  responded,  I  speak  literally. 
It  is  a  blot  on  civilisation  that  woman  should 
have  been  so  long  a  mere  domestic  possession, 
a  sort  of  animated  chattel  to  be  reckoned 
among  minor  things  like  children  and  trinkets. 
Indeed  it  is  not  long  since  Englishmen  aban- 
doned the  barbarity  of  selling  wives  like  beast* 
of  burdeo,  if  indeed  the  practice  be  yet  extinct 
The  plot  of  a  novel  by  a  famous  living  novelist 
turns  on  such  a  sale.  Only  a  short  time  ago 
too,  according  to  newspaper  reports,  a  true-bom 
Briton  sold  his  wife  for  haU-a-crown  and  seemed 
to  think  he  had  made  a  good  bai^ain.  All  the 
same,  woman  has  certainly  accomplished  her 
own  emancipation. 

"  Wherefore,"  said  Solomon,  with  an  exceed- 
ingly wise  look,  "we  have  now  the  newest 
new  woman  using  her  freedom  like  a  wild 
colt" 

I  begged  of  him  not  to  be  so  sweeping.  Yon 
can  never  get  at  the  truth  by  the  system  of 
unqualified  statement.  Wlien  Oariyle  said 
there  were  forty  million  people  in  Great 
Britain,  mostly  fools,  a  good  many  persons 
thought  he  exaggerated.  As  to  David  in  his 
comprehensive  pronouncement  on  liars,  it  hu 
been  surmised  that  the  old  man  repented. 
Truth  to  tell  he  bad  many  things  to  repent 
of  in  a  verj'  painful  fashion.  But  as  touching 
the  modern  girl,  some  hold  with  Solomon  that, 
as  commonly  happens  with  the  newly  emanci- 
pated, liberty  has  token  her  head.  She  is 
accused  of  various  breaches  of  the  old  Salic 
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law  which  man  first  enacted  for  his  own  oon- 
yenitonce.  Thus  it  is  affirmed  she  is  frivolous 
and'  extrliYagant,  turns  up  her  dainty  nose  at 
darning  and  branding,  which  she  leaves  to  her 
mother  while  she  igfoes  in  quest  of  pleasure. 
You  are  of  course  to  understand,  I  explained, 
noticing  the  colour  mounting  "in  the  cheek  of 
the  young  lady  classic,  that  this  is  &>  to  speak 
but  the  report  of  the  market-place.  Yet  from 
the  rule  we  may  perhaps  deduce  the  exception. 
Fortunately  in  this  case  the  exceptions  are 
numerous  and  some  of  them  easQy  named. 

**I  agree  with  that,"  said  the  Colonel. 
**  There  is  a  spirit  among  a  section  of  the  young 
womanhood  of  to-day  which  I  cannot  help  ad- 
miring, I  mean  the  spirit  of  what  may  be 
called  intelligent  and  rational  independence. 
Weaklings  complain  that  the  woman  now  com- 
petes with  the  man  in  nearly  all  the  callings  of 
life.  Well,  let  the  man  prove  his  better  mettle, 
that  is  all  Pm  beginning  to  think  that  the 
feminine  brain  was  for  centuries  under-rated. 
Recent  history  proves  that  in  many  depart- 
ments of  activity,  into  which  it  was  thought, 
even  in  my  youth,  woman  could  never  enter, 
she  has  entered  and  is  bravely  holding  her  own. 
A  woman  shares  the  honour  of  the  very  latest 
scientific  discovery.  A  woman  has  beaten  a 
senior  wrangler  on  his  own  g^und.  Many 
women,'*  and  here  he  bowed  again  to  the  young 
lady  classic,  ''have  shown  themselves  accom- 
plished and  elegant  scholars.  In  literature  and 
art  woman  has  made  her  mark,  and  she'll  go 
on  extending  the  sphere  of  her  usefulness. 
They  haven*t  got  her  in  the  army  yet,  fighting 
being  perhaps  one  of  the  things  specially  set 
apart  by  Providence  for  man,  because  of  his 
superior  savagery ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  she 
has  done  nothing  in  seamanship,  either  for  war 
or  commerce.  She's  been  refused  admission  to 
the  law,  too,  in  our  insular  island;  but  she'll  be 
in  yet,  and  I  can  well  imagine  her  reducing  a 
jury  to  tears." 

Solomon  smiled  meaningly;  he  could  imagine 
it  also,  and  the  spectacle  would  no  doubt  edify 
as  well  as  purify  the  sources  of  justice.  He 
owned,  however,  there  were  many  workers 
among  the  butterflies ;  one  had  only  to  mark 
the  City  trains  morning  and  evening  to  under- 
stand that  Nevertheless,  he  held  to  the  opinion 
that  the  girl  of  to-day  is  at  once  selfish,  frivolous, 
and  extravagant. 

*'  And  there's  another  thing,**  he  cried.  "  It's 
pretty  generally  understood  that  the  marriage 
market  is  at  present  more  or  less  in  a  state  of 
stagnation.    Men  are  blamed  for  not  marrying, 


charged  with  being  selfish,  and  all  thai  I  tell 
you,  sir,  they're  afraid.  Unless  a  man  can 
afford  to  keep  the  new  kind  of  wife  as  a  lavishly 
dressed  dummy  for  the  display  of  fashions  that 
change  every  third  day,  he  durst  not  marry  and 
hopeibr  peace  of  mind.  So  far  as  I  can  make 
oat,  the  girl  of  to-day — the  girl  who  imagines 
herself  in  the  swim — is  just  a  swaggering  ad- 
vertisement, maintained  at  the  expense  of 
husbands  and  fathers,  for  the  milliner  and 
costumier.  If  there  is  anything  more  important 
in  heaven  or  earth  than  dress  and  empty-headed 
pleasure,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  come  within 
her  ken.  Well,  all  I've  to  say  is  this,  that  un- 
less she  draws  in  sail  a  bit,  there  will  presently 
be  an  outrageous  number  of  old  maids  in  this 
merry  England  of  ours.  In  France  a  proposal 
has  already  been  made  to  subsidise  eligible 
bachelors  in  the  enterprise  of  getting  married." 

**  Or  tax  them  for  not  getting  married,"  said 
the  Colonel  quietly. 

'*  Amounts  to  pretty  much  the  same  thing  so 
far  as  despairing  elderly  young  ladies  are  con- 
cerned," returned  Solomon.  *' England  may 
one  of  these  days  be  reduced  to  the  extremity 
of  marriage  by  conscription.  Pm  waiting  with 
immense  interest  to  see  the  issue  of  the  present 
debauch  of  pleasure  among  women  ;  how  long 
it  will  last,  and  what  regiments  of  spinsters  it 
will  leave  high  and  dry,  beached  like  super- 
annuated or  worn-out  hulks.  (Hrls  may  fool 
themselves  with  mistaken  ideas  of  fun,  but  they 
don't  always  fool  the  other  side,  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  is  something  to  remember  in  con- 
sidering the  marriage  question." 

I  thought  the  curate  and  the  young  lady 
classic  exchanged  looks  of  intelligence  at  this. 
The  Curate  had  listened  to  the  discussion  with 
an  air  of  almost  religious  detachment,  as  though 
conscious  that  there  still  existed  one  girl  of 
ineffable  excellence,  and  that  he  had  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  secure  her  for  himself.  Now, 
however,  as  if  prompted  by  a  vicarious  chivalry, 
he  struck  in : 

'*  The  charge  as  I  understand  it  is  that  the  girl 
of  the  period  runs  to  seed ;  in  other  words,  that 
she  is  for  the  most  part  a  vain  and  empty 
creature,  a  giggler,  a  spendthrift,  and  as  much 
a  slave  to  pleasure  as  the  drunkard  to  his  cup." 

''Unless  she's  vastly  slandered,"  quoth  Solo- 
mon. **  That's  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  truth." 

'*The  question  of  pleasure,"  pursued  the 
Curate,  *'is  by  no  means  new.  Some  four 
hundred  years  before  the  introduction  of  the 
Christian  religion  a  seeker    after    truth,  one 
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Plato  by  name,  spoke  of  two  kinds  of  pleasure, 
the  necessary  and  the  unnecessary.  One  he 
pointed  out  degrades  the  soul ;  the  other  elevates 
it.  The  necessary  pleasures  are  those  of  which 
the  satisfaction  is  a  benefit  to  us.  For  illustra- 
tion he  mentioned  the  eating  of  wholesome  food 
as  one  of  the  necessary  pleasures ;  luxuries  he 
called  unnecessary,  because  they  hurt  the  body 
and  hinder  the  soul  in  the  pursuit  of  wisdom 
and  virtue.  There  is  a  kind  of  drone,  he  indi- 
cates, who  is  surfeited  in  pleasure.  *' 

Solomon  lauded.  **  A  kind  of  drone  he'd 
find  multiplied  many  times  if  he  were  aliye 
to-day,'^  Mid  he. 

**No  doubt/'  rejoined  the  Curate.  "Plato 
indeed  teaches  that  the  tasting  of  drones'- 
honey,  as  he  calls  it,  is  one  of  the  most  perilous 
experiences  of  youth,  since  every  imaginable 
error  and  debasement  of  conduct  may  flow  from 
it.  He  describes  the  progress  of  the  young  man 
under  its  influence  to  the  fatal  country  of  the 
lotus-eaters,  where  he  is  puffed  up  with  vain 
conceits.  There  modesty  is  called  silliness,  and 
temperance  unmanliness.  In  consequence  in- 
solence and  anarchy,  waste  and  impudence 
become  the  guiding  principles  of  life;  but 
under  changed  names.  Insolence  is  termed 
breeding,  and  anarchy  liberty ;  waste  becomes 
magnificence,  and  impudence  courage." 

**  Why,"  responded  Solomon,  **  your  man  of 
two  thousand  three  hundred  years  ago  seems 
quite  up-to-date." 

*' As  up-to-date,''  said  the  Curate,  *^  as  if  he 
were  on  the  staff  of  that  great  halfpenny  news- 
paper, The  Daily  Blazer.** 

The  young  lady  classic  began  to  laugh. 

"Plato  and  The  Blazer,'*  she  cried  in  great 
merriment.  **  You  have  compassed  incongruity 
at  last." 

Why  incongruity  P  I  asked  gravely,  taking 
up  the  Curate's  plea.  I  can  very  well  imagine 
Plato  contributing  special  articles  to  the 
stupendous  organ  of  public  opinion  you  have 
just  mentioned.  I  can  also  imagine  the  enter- 
prising editor  taking  a  free  hand  in  revision. 
The  private  editorial  judgment  would  probably 
run  something  like  this: — *'  Yes,  I  made  a  hit 
in  securing  Plato.  He's  full  of  ideas,  but  he 
wants  snap  and  go,  and  he's  inclined  to  be  much 
too  long.  No  man  ought  to  go  over  a  column 
on  any  subject  whatsoever.  His  stuff's  good, 
though  inclined  to  be  a  little  Prayer-booky. 
We  don't  want  to  offend  him  ;  he  gives  tone  to 
the  paper,  suits  the  elderly  section  of  our 
readers,  who  like  to  console  themselves  with 
seriousness.     AU  the  same  we  must  see  if  we 
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oan' t  stir  him  up  to  be  a  little  lighter.  '*  Where- 
upon the  enterprising  editor  would  call  hi? 
secretary,  and  dictate  a  note  in  this  manner. 

"My  dear  Sir, 

**  Are  you  aware  that  in  writing  for  T*?-? 
Daily  Blazer,  you  are  privileged  to  address 
2,267,543  of  the  best,  that  is  to  say,  the  keenest, 
cleverest,  and  sanest  intellects  of  the  dayP 
These  are  the  latest  figures  of  sale  according  to 
the  certified  statement  of  our  public  auditors^ 
and  I  thhik  they  are  enough  to  put  any  writer 
on  his  mettle.  Your  contributions  are  much 
appreciated,  but  I  trust  you  will  forgive  me  for 
saying  that  our  readers  would  relish  a  little 
more  sparkle.  Virtue,  my  dear  Mr.  Plato, 
shines  best  when  it  is  polished.  May  I  beg  of 
you  to  bear  this  in  mind.  People  can  get 
sermons  anywhere;  they  look  to  The  Dailti 
Bljazer  for  morality  blended  with  wit  and 
pleasantly  spiced  with  sensation.  Begret  to 
hear  of  the  tragic  fate  of  your  friend  Socrates. 
The  proceedings  seem  to  have  been  disgraceful 
to  say  the  least.  Packed  jury  I  should  imagine. 
His  misfortune  was  that  he  did  not  understand 
the  public  taste ;  his  error  to  be  prosy.  Had 
he  been  in  closer  touch  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age  he  might  have  lived  and  prospered.  Hi« 
fate  has  a  moral  for  us  all. 

**  Yours  very  truly, 

"J.  DuNciAD  Hustler, 

'*  Managing  Editor. 
"  —  Plato,  Esq. 

"  P.S. — If  you  care  to  send  me  an  article,  not 
exceeding  a  thousand  words  in  length,  on  the 
last  scene  in  the  death  chamber,  I  will  pay  yoa 
at  our  special  rates  for  writers  of  established 
reputation.  I  should  mention  that  in  this  sort 
of  thing  our  readers  do  not  dislike  sentimenL 
This  on  condition  that  the  article  reaches  me  in 
time  for  to-morrow's  issue.  Stale  stuff  is  of  n^ 
use  to  The  Blazer, — J.  D.  H." 

They  began  to  laugh,  but  I  assured  them  I 
was  indulging  in  no  caricature. 

**Let  us  suppose  then,"  said  the  young  lady- 
classic,  "  that  Plato  placed  his  soul  on  the  anvil 
and  beat  it  out  for  The  Daily  Blazer,  in  other 
words,  that  he  sent  the  account  of  the  trial  and 
death  of  Socrates  as  we  have  it  in  the  Apolc^. 
What  would  be  the  consequence  ?  " 

The  consequence,  I  answered,  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly summary,  and  would  be  delivered 
in  this  wise : — "  Our  readers  will  never  stand 
this  sort  of  piffle.    Does  the  fellow  imagine  thai 
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we  want  to  send  them  all  to  sleep,  or  what  does 
he  think  a  newspaper  is  for  ?  ** 

The  young  lady  classic  opened  her  eyes. 
''Then/  she  said,  her  voice  charged  with 
astonishment,  *^  the  tone  and  contents  of  a  news- 
paper depend  on  the  taste  of  its  readers.  They 
are  to  get  not  the  most  wholesome  fare  procur- 
able, but  confectionery  and  fire-crackers,  if  I 
may  so  express  it.  I  thought  the  mission  of 
the  Press  was  to  raise  the  public  taste,  to  en- 
lighten and  refine  the  public  mind — in  a  word, 
to  give  the  public  culture." 

When  one  comes  across  genuine  pristine  inno- 
cence one  must  treat  it  tenderly.  In  an  age  so 
sophisticated  that  the  occupants  of  perambu- 
latoi-s  are  ancients  in  worldly  wisdom,  it  is  sweet 
and  refreshing  to  come  plump,  as  it  were,  upon 
a  glimpse  of  Eden.  As  gently  as  possible  I 
explained  to  her  that  her  doctrine  was  once 
fashionable ;  but  owing  to  the  enormous  strides 
of  civilisation  it  was  grown  in  these  late  times 
a  little  rusty,  was  in  fact  antiquated  and  out  of 
date.  Once  upon  a  time  editors,  having  dined 
wisely  and  well,  set  themselves  nightly  to  the 
task  of  inditing  two-column  homilies  on  ethics, 
dissertations  on  first  principles,  sermons  on 
conduct,  and  the  like. 

As  you  suppose  is  still  the  case,  I  said  to  her, 
the  good  men  made  serious  attempts  to  educate 
their  readers,  and  their  readers  snored  and  were 
content.    But  some  four-and-thirty  years  ago  it 
came  to  pass,  that  at  the  waving  of  a  magician's 
wand  there  arose  the  Board  school,  and  very 
soon  things  began  to  hum,  as  the  Americans 
expressively  say.     The  old  world  rubbed  its 
eyes,  wondering  what  was  the  matter.     The 
new  order  without  any  ceremony  kicked  its 
predecessors    overboard  and   took    possession. 
Everything  was  changed.    New  ideals    came 
into  fashion,  new  methods,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, astounding  results.    No  youngster  from 
a   Board    school    needed    education    from    a 
spectacled  old    fogey  sitting,  invisible   in   an 
editorial  chair.     So  the  old  editor  died  and  was 
buried,  or  was  ignominiously  dismissed,  which 
is  many  degrees  worse  than  death  and  burial, 
and  a  gay  youth,  flushed  with  his  ovni  extra- 
ordinary merits,  stepped  briskly  into  the  vacant 
place.     **  No    back    numbers    now,''  said  the 
youth   lightly,   and  the  present  unexampled 
prosperity  of  the  newspaper  press  of  our  country 
is  due  to  his  energy,  his  dauntless  courage  in 
sweeping  away  historical  rubbish. 

*'Ye6y"  remarked  the  Curate  thoughtfully. 

**  The  aim  of  the  newest  new  editor  is  not  to  lift 
his  readers  to  the  level  of  Plato,  but  to  bring 


Plato  down  to  the  level  of  his  readers.  If  that 
is  an  achievement  to  be  proud  of,  then  the  new 
editor  is  greatly  to  be  congratulated.  One  thing 
only  remains  to  be  done,  and  that  is  to  write  a 
new  Bible  embodying  the  new  gospel  according 
to  the  law-givers  of  Fleet  Street.  I'm  awaiting 
it  with  an  immense  curiosity  and  interest." 

We  might  have  gone  off  on  the  dazzling  track 
of  the  new  editor  had  not  Solomon  deftly 
switched  us  back  to  our  original  subject,  which 
he  irreverently  called  the  ''eternal  feminine." 
Privately  I  suspect  Solomon  is  beginning  to 
smart  from  what  are  poetically  called  the  darts 
of  Cupid.  I  infer  this  from  his  tremendous 
cynicism  when  any  allusion  to  the  tender 
passion  is  made  in  his  presence.  He  laughs  at 
it ;  but  the  laugh  does  not  come  from  the  heart. 
In  Carlylean  phrase,  it  is  merely  a  grin  from  the 
teeth  outward.  Presently,  poor  boy  I  when  he 
can  no  longer  hide  the  wound,  he  will  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it,  perhaps  in  the  scented 
summer  twilight,  when  even  cynical  young 
men  are  not  afraid  of  committing  themselves 
sentimentally.  Then,  doubtless,  two  more 
people  will  feed  on  honey-dew  and  breathe  the 
air  of  Paradise.  But  for  the  present  his  tone  is 
high  and  cutting. 

The  Colonel,  who  had  listened  not  without 
amusement,  having  seen  so  many  cynics  brought 
to  their  knees  in  the  course  of  his  career,  broke 
in  on  one  of  Solomon's  fierce  tirades. 

*'  I  pray  you  not  so  fast,"  said  he.  "As  the 
good  Mr.  Marvel  has  it  in  those  matchless  dia- 
logues in  which  Landor  makes  him  take  part, 
^  Who,  whether  among  the  grave  or  less  grave, 
is  just  to  woman?'  Give  me  the  book,"  he 
cried ;  and  when  it  was  put  into  his  hand, 
opening,  he  read  thus,  his  face  shining  in  elation : 
<<  *  There  may  be  moments  when  the  beloved  tells 
us,  and  tells  us  truly,  that  we  are  dearer  to  her 
than  life.  Is  not  this  enough  ?  Is  it  not  above 
all  merit  ?  Yet,  if  ever  the  ardour  of  her  en- 
thusiasm subsides ;  if  her  love  ever  loses,  later 
in  the  day,  the  spirit  and  vivacity  of  its  early 
davni ;  if  between  the  sigh  and  the  blush  an 
interval  is  perceptible ;  if  the  arm  mistakes  the 
chair  for  the  shoulder ;  what  an  outcry  is  there, 
what  a  proclamation  of  her  injustice  and  her 
inconstancy,  what  an  alternation  of  shrinking 
and  spuming  at  the  coldness  of  her  heart' 
There  you  are.  These  are  the  sentiments  of 
a  master  of  human  nature.  The  author 
of  the  divine  tribute  to  Bose  Aylmer 
knew  what  he  was  about  in  writing  of  true 
womanhood.  Woman  may  content  herself,  for 
revenge  lies  close  to  her  hand  at  any  moment 
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she  may  choose  to  take  it     That  she  takae  it  m>  alie  could  find  at  least  as  many  oooamonB  against 

r&rely  is  due  rather  to  her  generomty  than  our  aa  as  we  find  against  her.    As  for  the  ains  laid 

merit.  Men  critioise,oavil,  and  condemn,  and  she  to  bar  oharge,  she  haa  no  monopoly  of  fHvolitj, 

smiles  self-contained  aa  Fate,  knowing  they  are  levity  or  extravagance.    Let  us  be  just ;  in  tht> 

at  her  mercy.     She  guides  their  first  faltering  end  it  is  the  sole  receipt  for  happiness." 

steps;  she  is  the  companion  of  their  prime;  "Thank  you,''  said  the  young  lady  classic 

she  is  the  nurse  of  their  old  age.     And  my  demurely,  "  that  is  very  nice,"  and  her  ejes 

honest  opinion  is,  that  if  she  were  to  turn  critic,  sought  the  Curate's. 


Two  Seasons  hath  the  Year 

Two  Seasons  only  hath  the  Tear  for  me. 
Thou  art  my  Summer ;   when  thou  comest.  Sweet, 
The  woodland  wakes  to  song;  the  skies  o'erhead 
Are  deep  as  Love,  blue  as  the  summer  sea. 
And  in  my  lonely  heart,  and  at  thy  feet 
The  tender  fragrance  of  the  rose  is  shed. 

Two  Seasons  only  hath  the  Year  for  me. 
Ohill  Winter  reigns  when  Summer  takes  her  flight 
With  tbee  ;   no  songs  are  heard  beneath  the  sad, 
Grey  skies,  no  rosea  bloom;    nor  can  there  be 
Sweet  Summer  in  my  heart,  and  Hope's  dear  light, 
Until  oace  more  thy  presence  makes  me  glad! 

lURT  FAK&A.H. 


BY   PRIBCILLA   E.    MOULDER 


TO  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  Committee 
on  Wage-earning  ChUdren  is  mainly 
due  the  credit  of    successfully  en- 
gineering the  Bill  through  Parliament. 

It  will  interest  all  lovers  of  children  to 
try  and  understand  a  little  what  this  new 
Act  will  do  for  the  little  ones. 

But  first  it  will  be  best  to  glance  back  a 
few  years,  and  see  what  has  led  up  to  the 
passing  of  the  new  Act. 

There  has  gradually  grown  up  in  many 
of  our  large  centres  of  population  a  system 
of  child  labour  which  not  only  has  become 
a  very  serious  matter  to  deal  with,  but 
demands  legislative  action  in  order  that  it 
may  be  dealt  with  properly. 

The  subject  of  street  trading  has  been 
prominently  under  notice  for  many  years 
past,  and  efforts  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  made  to  regulate  and  control  it ;  but 
attention  has  only  recently  been  drawn  to 
the  evils  surrounding  the  employment  in 
other  ways  of  children  of  tender  years  who 
attend  the  public  elementary  schools. 

In  1899  a  Parliamentary  Keturn  showed 
that  out  of  the  three  and  a  half  million 
children  in  the  elementary  schools,  no  less 
than  150,000  attending  full  time  were  em- 
ployed out  of  school  hours,  and  that  of 
these  40,000  were  working  over  twenty 
hours  a  week  in  addition  to  the  twenty- 
seven  and  a  half  hours  spent  in  school. 

An  Inter-Departmental  Committee  was 
therefore  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
whole  matter.  This  committee  made  a 
most  careful  study  of  the  state  of  affairs 
in  London,  Liverpool,  and  other  cities,  and 
in  many  country  districts,  considering  the 
question  from  the  moral,  social,  and  intel- 
lectual, as  well  as  physical,  point  of  view. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  harrow  the  feel- 
ings of  readers  by  detailing  the  worst  cases 
of  child  labour  unearthed  by  members  of 
the  Committee,  but,  instead,  I  will  quote 
from  a  pamphlet,  "Wage-earning  Chil- 
dren," by  Miss  Nettie  Adler,  who  read 
the  paper  at  the  Conference  of  the  National 


Union  of  Women  Workers,  on  October  29, 
1902.  Miss  Adler  is  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the 
Committee  on  Wage-Earning  Children,  and 
has  been  most  indefatigable  in  her  efforts 
on  their  behalf. 

Says  Miss  Adler,  "  The  appointment  by 
Mr.  Eitchie  of  this  Committee  of  Inquiry 
was  the  direct  outcome  of  the  action  taken 
about  six  years  ago  by  the  Women's 
Industrial  Council,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  late  Mrs.  F.  G.  Hogg,  whose  name 
will  always  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  movement.  Owing  to 
representations  made  by  a  deputation  to 
Sir  John  Gorst,  organised  by  the  Council, 
a  return  was  obtained  by  Parliament  from 
Elementary  Schools  in  England  and  Wales, 
showing  the  extent  of  the  labour  of  chil- 
dren, their  ages,  occupations,  number  of 
hours  worked,  and  the  pay  received.  The 
return  was  avowedly  incomplete,  but  it 
contained  such  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  over-work  and  over-pressure  that  Sir 
John  Gorst  spoke  of  the  paper  as  '  a 
painful  and  sickening  document,'  and  as 
'throwing  a  lurid  light  upon  the  social 
conditions  of  large  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion.' The  need  for  further  investigation 
having  been  clearly  demonstrated,  the 
Inter-Departmental  Committee  began  their 
deliberations  in  January  1901,  and  was 
composed  of  Commissions  representing  the 
Home  Office,  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Among  the  witnesses 
examined  were  members  of  the  London 
and  the  great  provincial  School  Boards, 
the  Public  Control  Officer  of  the  London 
County  Council,  representatives  of  Trade 
Associations  interested  in  the  employment 
of  child  labour,  school  teachers,  managers, 
and  school  attendance  officers." 

From  this  mass  of  evidence  it  is  obvious 
that  only  a  few  extracts  can  be  given. 

Miss  Adler,  herself,  was  busily  engaged 
making  personal  investigations,  and  tells 
how  she  "found  five  boys  in  one  school, 
all  of  whom  were  out  every  morning  at 
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half-past  four.  But  the  most  undesirable 
of  all  forms  of  work  is  that  of  lather-boy 
in  a  barber's  shop.  The  hours  of  employ- 
ment are  longer  than  in  any  other  trade. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever  met  a 
barber's  boy  who  was  at  work  for  less  than 
forty  hours  weekly.  They  are  engaged 
usually  from  5  to  10  every  evening,  all 
day  Saturday  up  till  midnight,  and  from 
8  or  9  on  Sunday  morning  until  1  or  2  in 
the  afternoon.  The  long  confinement  in  a 
close  and  vitiated  atmosphere  is,  of  course, 
injurious  physically,  but,  unfortunately, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  in 
some  districts  barbers'  shops  are  centres 
for  betting  and  gambling  transactions. 
Many  of  the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence 
before  the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that 
this  is  one  of  the  forms  of  employment 
which  should  be  entirely  prohibited." 

Again,  look  at  the  evils  attendant  on 
street  trading  by  boys  and  girls,  but  more 
particularly  girls. 

A  Town  Clerk  reported  that  his  officers 
gave  evidence  as  to  cases  where  children 
were  afraid  to  go  home  lest  their  parents 
should  punish  them  for  not  having  earned 
enough  money.  The  result  of  this  was 
that  Che  children  often  slept  out,  gambled 
or  stole,  and  the  girls  often  sunk  yet  lower 
in  order  to  raise  sufficient  money  to  take 
home. 

The  Chief  Constable  of  a  large  Midland 
town  brought  forward  particulars  of  163 
girls  trading  in  the  streets  at  the  time  of 
the  inter-departmental  inquiry.  He  stated 
that  thirty-nine  of  these  girls  had  been 
prosecuted  for  various  ofifences  within  the 
previous  six  months,  and  that  in  three  other 
instances  girls  had  been  sent  to  homes 
without  prosecution  having  been  instituted. 

Then,  again,  numerous  instances  of  child 
labour  might  be  culled  from  "  The  Employ- 
ment of  Children,"  which  is  the  report  of 
an  inquiry  conducted  for  the  Scottish 
Council  for  Women's  Trades,  but  space 
forbids. 

It  is  now  time  to  see  what  the  new  Act, 
the  Employment  of  Children  Act,  which 
came  into  force  on  January  1,  1904,  has 
actually  done  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
children. 

Let  us  consider  the  position  of  things 
which  the  Act  has  brought  about — what 
it  does  and  what  it  does  not  do.  Summing 
up  its  scope  roughly,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
makes  regulations  for  children  who  earn 
money  in  the  streets  and  in  places  of 
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public  entertainment,  thus  following  in  the 
steps  of  measures  dealing  with  children  in 
factories,  workshops,  and  mines.  There  is 
a  division  of  the  Act  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  lays  down  the  law  itself  as  regards 
certain  matters,  whilst  the  other  gives 
power  to  local  authorities  to  draw  up  by- 
laws, which  must,  however,  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Home  Secretary. 

Here  are  the  four  chief  features  of  the 
Act— 

No  child  under  eleven  shall  be  employed 
in  street  trading. 

No  half-timer  shall  be  employed  in  any 
other  occupation. 

No  child  shall  be  employed  in  an  occu- 
pation injurious  to  its  health. 

No  child  under  ten  shall  be  employed  in 
a  place  of  amusement. 

These  commands  have  been  promulgated 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  now  left 
to  County  Councils  and  Town  Councils  to 
carry  out  the  law.  Their  by-laws  can  be 
made  to  apply  to  all  children  under  four- 
teen, and  they  may  notify  from  what 
occupations  the  children  shall  be  excluded. 
As  an  alternative,  the  Councils  can  allow 
children  to  earn  money  under  certain  rules 
— to  work,  for  example,  between  certain 
hours  of  the  day.  As  concerns  trading 
in  thoroughfares,  they  have  power  over 
children  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  the 
Act  tells  the  Councils  to  have  special  regard 
to  the  employment  of  girls  in  the  streets. 

Such  is  the  change  that  now  comes  into 
our  social  life  as  the  outcome  of  various 
reformers,  and  notably  of  Mrs.  Hogg,  who 
used  to  worry  respective  Governments  with 
facts  concerning  children  who  laboured 
under  the  sweating  system.  Mrs.  Hogg, 
unfortunately,  died  before  she  could  wel- 
come the  answer  to  her  appeals,  but  her 
good  work  will  hve  for  ever. 

No  doubt  many  will  complain  that  this 
sort  of  legislation  is  of  the  most  grand- 
motherly type,  that  it  multipUes  officials, 
and  takes  pence  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
poorest.  So  far,  true.  But  put  these  state- 
ments at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and  the 
advantages  at  the  other  end.  The  advant- 
ages, I  fancy,  will  weigh  the  heavier  by  far. 

Just  consider  an  average  case  from 
every-day  life.  A  boy  goes  into  business 
on  his  own  account,  selling  matches,  or 
newspapers,  or  flowers  in  the  street.  Pause 
a  moment,  however.  Is  he  in  business  on 
his  own  account?  More  often  than  not 
he  is  in  business  on  his  parents'  account, 
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for,  as  a  rule,  the  parents  receive  the  profits 
he  gets.  The  henefit  to  them  is  small, 
the  damage  to  him  great.  He  is  forced  hy 
law  to  attend  school,  hut  his  education  is 
injured,  because  he  is  tired  and  spiritless 
after  his  work  in  the  street.  All  the  time 
he  is  losing  the  chance  of  learning  a  really 
good  trade.  The  street  is  also  bad  for  his 
health  in  most  of  the  great  varieties  of 
weathers,  and  it  contains  enough  elements 
of  wickedness  to  turn  an  innocent  boy  into 
a  hooligan  of  the  most  approved  type. 

Sometimes  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
each  boy  must  be  regarded  as  the  young 
man,  husband  and  father,  workman,  citizen 
and  voter  of  the  future. 

The  evil  to  the  boy  is  not  the  only  evil. 
Here  and  there  a  widowed  mother  is  a 
gainer  from  the  earnings  of  a  child;  but 
parents,  generally  speaking,  ought  not  to 
live  on  anything  that  is  detrimental  to  the 
health  or  morals  of  their  offspring.  If  the 
child  is  as  young  as  the  Act  specifies,  the 
father  will  be  in  his  prime — say,  thirty  to 
forty-five.  It  is  not  a  question  of  aged 
parents,  for  their  children  are,  presumably, 
adults,  or  at  least  in  the  later  "  teens." 

A  case  was  mentioned  just  recently  of 
a  little  girl  who  had  proved  very  successful 
as  a  pantomime  fairy,  and  her  salary  was 
£3  a  week.  What  was  the  result?  The 
child's  father  simply  gave  up  his  work  and 
lived  on  his  child.  The  little  bread-winner 
was  the  father's  beer- winner. 

Turning  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  local 
authorities  will  take  care  to  avoid  extreme 
restrictions  where  such  are  uncalled  for. 
In  the  country  districts  the  Councils'  by- 
laws will  no  doubt  allow  children  to  work 
at  harvesting  and  fruit-picking.  A  few 
weeks  of  out-door  labour  need  not  ruin  a 
child's  education.  A  farmer's  boy  of  thir- 
teen or  so  might  deliver  milk  for  a  couple 
of  hours  without  breaking  school-time  or 
injuring  his  health. 

What  is  wanted  is  to  stop  the  system 
under  which  children  in  towns  are  made 
to  run  errands  during  the  whole  of  their 
out-of- school  hours  or  kept  up  to  midnight. 
Dr.  Macnamara  tells  of  a  case  in  which  a 
boy  gets  out  of  bed  at  three  in  the  morning 
to  go  to  Covent  Garden,  and  is  back  in  the 
East  End  at  nine  to  attend  school,  w^here, 
of  course,  the  poor  little  chap  can  do  little 
but  sleep  on  his  desk.  From  the  same 
source  comes  the  story  of  the  little  fellow 
employed  to  measure  dead  bodies  as  an 
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undertaker's  lad.  The  evidence  of  our 
own  eyes  daily  shows  to  what  a  late  hour 
children  stand  about  on  the  pavement  with 
goods  to  sell. 

Not  so  often  seen,  but  still  fairly  numerous, 
are  the  curcus  children  and  the  poorer  types 
of  touring  theatrical  children,  dragged  from 
town  to  town,  often  underfed,  uncared  for, 
and  uneducated.  Thus  we  evolve  a  race 
of  degenerates.  Thus  it  happens  that  our 
recruits  are  rejected  as  physically  unfit. 
Thus  is  Mrs.  Browning's  poem,  "  The  Cry 
of  the  Children,"  in  as  great  a  need  of 
being  driven  home  to  the  public  conscience 
as  when  it  was  written  in  1843. 

**  Do    you    hear    the    children    weeping,    0    my 
brothers, 
Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  years? 
They  are   leaning  their   young    heads   against 
their  mothers,— 
And  that  cannot  stop  their  tears. 
The  young  lambs  are  bleating  in  the  meadows ; 
The  young  birds  are  chirping  in  tlie  nest;    • 
The  young  fawns  are  playing  with  the  shadows ; 
The  young  flowers  are  blowing  toward  the 
west—  '" 

But  the  young,  young  children,  0  my  brothers. 

They  are  weeping  bitterly  ! — 
They  are  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  the  others. 
In  the  country  of  the  free." 

And  the  last  verse  of  the  pathetic  poem  is 
still  true  in  spite  of  all  our  much-vaunted 
progress. 

*'  They  look  up  with  their  pale  and  sunken  faceSf 
And  their  look  is  drea^  to  see, 
For  they  'mind  you  of   their  angels   in   their 
places, 
With  eyes  meant  for  Deity  ; — 
*  How  long,'  they  say,  '  how  long,  0  cruel  nation, 
Will  you   stand,   to  move   the   world,   on  a 
child's  heart, — 
Stifle  down  with  a  mailed  lieel  its  palpitation, 
And   tread   onward  to  your  throne  amid  the 
mart  ?- 
Our  blood  splashes  upward,  0  our  tyrants. 

And  your  purple  shows  your  path  ; 
But  the  child's  sob  curseth  deeper  in  the  silence 
Than  the  strong  man  in  his  wrath  ! ' " 

All  lovers  of  humanity  must  wish  every 
success  to  the  new  Act,  while  remember- 
ing that  though  legislation  can  do  much, 
public  opinion  can  do  still  more.  Many 
men  and  women  realise  more  and  more 
thoroughly  that  the  true  strength  of  a 
nation  lies  in  securing  happy  and  healthy 
Uves  for  young  children,  in  providing  them 
with  that  which  is  their  rightful  possession 
— a  happy  and  innocent  childhood. 
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Courage  in  Misfortune 


BY  J.   ROGERS   REES 


*' The  virtue  of  adversity  is  fortitude" — Bacon. 


TT7HEN  Lord  William  Eussell  was 
y  y  brought  to  trial,  in  July  1683,  before 
a  packed  jury  and  a  brutal  judge, 
and  was  refused  the  assistance  of  counsel 
in  his  defence,  he  craved  permission  to  have 
some  one  to  write  for  him,  to  assist  his 
memory,  to  which  request  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  replied :  . "  Any  of  your  servants 
shall  assist  you  in  writing  anything  you 
please ;  "  and  the  favour  was  acknowledged 
by  Lord  Kussell,  who  simply  said:  ''My 
wife  is  here,  my  lord,  to  do  it."  But  this, 
together  with  the  sentence  which  followed, 
has  become  a  matter  of  history;  as  also 
that  final  farewell  in  prison,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  great-hearted  man  exclaimed: 
"The  bitterness  of  death  is  now  past!" 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Fitzwilliam,  some  two 
years  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Lady 
Eussell  wrote :  "  If  I  could  contemplate  the 
conducts  of  providence  with  the  uses  you 
do,  it  would  give  ease  indeed,  and  no 
disastrous  events  should  much  affect  us. 
The  new  scenes  of  each  day  make  me 
often  conclude  myself  very  void  of  temper 
and  reason,  that  I  still  shed  tears  of  sorrow 
and  not  of  joy,  that  so  good  a  man  is  landed 
safe  on  the  happy  shore  of  a  blessed  eternity; 
doubtless  he  is  at  rest,  though  I  find  none 
without  him,  so  true  a  partner  he  was  in  all 
my  joys  and  griefs;  I  trust  the  Almighty 
will  pass  by  this  my  infirmity ;  I  speak  it 
in  respect  to  the  world,  from  whose  enticing 
delights  I  can  now  be  better  weaned.  I 
was  too  rich  in  possessions  whilst  I  possessed 
him :  all  relish  is  now  gone.  I  bless  God 
for  it,  and  pray,  and  ask  of  all  good  people 
also  to  pray,  that  I  may  more  and  more 
turn  the  stream  of  my  affections  upwards, 
and  set  my  heart  upon  the  ever-satisfying 
perfections  of  God;  not  starting  at  His 
darkest  providences,  but  remembering  con- 
tinually either  His  glory,  justice,  or  power 
is  advanced  by  every  one  of  them,  and  that 
mercy  is  over  all  His  works,  as  we  shall 
one  day  with  ravishing  delight  see.'' 

If  our  troubles  are  carefully  considered, 
they  will,  I  think,  separate  themselves  into 
two    distinct    groups,    namely — (1)  Those 


which  are  clearly  traceable  to  our  own  acts, 
and  (2)  Those  with  which  we  cannot  be 
said  to  have  had  any  previous  connexion. 
The  first  should  teach  us  lessons  of  avoid- 
ance, as  the  fire  does  the  burnt  child,  showing 
us  at  the  same  time  the  direction  in  which  our 
own  peculiar  frailty  lies.  Under  the  visita- 
tions which  seem  to  come  more  directly 
from  the  hands  of  Providence  we  should 
bow  submissively;  and,  whilst  exercising 
all  the  fortitude  called  for,  we  should 
reasonably  look  to  God  either  to  remove  the 
trouble  or  to  show  us  wherein  its  blessings 
exist. 

Perchance  our  present  afiSictions  are 
intended  to  teach  us  lessons  of  faith ;  to 
draw  our  too-greatly  engrossed  attention 
from  things  material  and  fleeting  to  those 
that  are  unseen  and  eternal.  A  simple 
faith,  for  instance,  in  God's  great  loVe  will 
lead  us  to  see  that  the  blackest  day  may 
have  a  bright  to-morrow  in  its  train.  If 
there  is  no  fair  side  to  our  sorrow  of  to-day, 
the  sweet  influences  of  a  coming  morning 
may  bring  healing  balm  together  with  other 
overpowering  evidences  of  the  continued 
fatherhood  of  God.  "  All  is  well  as  long  as 
the  sun  shines,  and  the  fair  breath  of  heaven 
gently  wafts  us  to  our  own  purposes.  But 
if  you  will  try  the  excellency  and  feel  the 
work  of  faith,  place  the  man  in  a  persecu- 
tion ;  let  him  ride  in  a  storm ;  let  his 
bones  be  broken  with  sorrow,  and  his  eye- 
lids loosed  with  sickness ;  let  his  bread  be 
dipped  with  tears,  and  all  the  daughters  of 
music  be  brought  low ;  let  us  come  to  sit 
upon  the  margin  of  our  grave,  and  let  a 
tyrant  lean  hard  upon  our  fortunes,  and 
dwell  upon  our  wrong ;  let  the  storm  arise, 
and  the  keels  toss  till  the  cordage  crack,  or 
that  all  our  hopes  bulge  under  us,  and 
descend  into  the  hollowness  of  sad  mis- 
fortunes." ^  Even  were  all  these  tribulations 
necessary  in  order  that  we  might  learn 
the  sweet  lesson  of  unfailing  faith  in  the 
righteousness  of  God's  eternal  purposes, 
the  magnitude  of  the  worth  of  our  new 
acquisition  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  experi- 
ences we  have  struggled  through  either  to 

^  Jeremy  Taylor. 
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resolve  themselves  into  a  vision  of  high 
pain 

"  Which  passes  into  beauty,  and  is  merged 
In  one  accordant  whole,  as  discords  merge 
In  that  great  Harmony  which  ceaseless  rings 
From  the  tense  chords  of  life," 

or  else  to  assort  themselves,  in  the  perspec- 
tive of  years,  into  their  place  among  the 
many  ups  and  downs  which  make  life  so 
varied.  All  the  privations  of  a  miner's  past 
life  are  forgotten  in  the  moment  he  lays  his 
hand  on  the  diamond  of  great  value. 

It  might  be  that  the  trouble  which  just 
now  appears  to  us  so  gigantic  has  been  sent 
to  save  us  from  a  greater  sorrow  that  would 
more  completely  have  overwhelmed  us.  A 
tumble  into  a  ditch  of  nettles  has,  before 
to-day,  stopped  the  wanderings  of  a  child 
who,  if  he  had  gone  further,  would  probably 
have  fallen  over  the  cliff  into  the  sea.  What 
has  been  as  gall  and  wormwood  in  the 
mouth  has  often  brought  warmth  and  heal- 
ing to  the  afflicted :  the  bitterness  was  but 
temporary,  whilst  the  benefit  remained. 

However  great  our  troubles  may  be,  we 
must  not  for  an  instant  imagine  that  they 
are  peculiar.  To  some  extent  they  are,  for 
only  the  heart  knows  its  own  bitterness. 
But  there  are  thousands  of  homes,  beside 
ours,  in  which  sorrow  is  found,  and  in  which 
a  memory  comes  with  the  sad  twilight  and 
grows  with  the  deepening  darkness.  And 
if  we  look  away  from  ourselves  for  a  little 
while,  we  shall  surely  see  many  with 
afflictions  far  greater  than  ours. 
**  There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended, 
But  one  dead  lamb  is  there  ! 

There  is  no  fireside,  howsoever  defended, 
But  has  one  vacant  chair  ! " 

But  why  grieve  inordinately  over  the 
dead  lamb  ?  The  rest  of  the  flock  remains 
to  us ;  and  many  have  no  flock  of  any  kind. 
Our  hearts  will  linger  sorrowfully  over  the 
vacant  chair;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
should  count  with  gladness  the  other  chairs 
around  the  hearth  in  which  our  loved  ones 
sit — and  many  have  no  cheerful  home,  no 
ioved  ones  left  to  them  on  earth.  Above 
mountain-top  and  cloud  and  storm  there  is 
the  eternal  love  of  the  Master. 

We  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  live  our 
life,  gathering  the  meanwhile  this  blessing 
and  the  other,  without  losing  somewhat  of 
it  all ;  for 

"Sorrow  is 

Shadow  to  life,  moving  where  life  doth  move  ; 

l^ot  to  be  laid  aside  until  one  lays 

Living  aside,  with  all  its  changing  states. 


Birth,  growth,  decay,  love,  hatred,  pleasure,  pain, 
Being  and  doing."* 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  Leigh  Hunt  once 
wrote :  "  I  have  had  a  great  many  enjoyments 
in  the  course  of  my  life  and  a  profusion  of 
animal  spirits;  and  I  have  often  thought 
that  had  I  not  had  an  unusual  portion  of 
troubles,  my  lot  as  a  fellow-creature  would 
have  been  unfair  and  far  beyond  my 
deserts."  The  reasonableness  of  such  a 
view  of  life  is  very  helpful :  sometimes  to 
complete  the  manhood  of  one  who  has 
hitherto  breathed  strength  and  careless 
vigour,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he 
should  be  "  crowned  with  a  new  crown  of 
suffering." 

Then,  again,  the  effects  of  our  troubles 
may  be  by  no  means  so  disastrous  as  we 
fear.  We  see  so  darkly  into  futurity  that 
we  really  know  not  whether  our  present 
experience  be  a  reason  for  rejoicing  or 
lamentation,  for  the  worst  appearances 
have  often  blessed  results,  whilst  the  most 
pleasant  sometimes  lead  to  the  direst  mis- 
fortunes.    Let  us  rather  be  patient  1 

"  These  severe  afflictions 

Not  from  the  ground  arise, 
But  oftentimes  celestial  benedictions 

Assume  this  dark  disguise. 
We  see  but  dimly  through  the  mists  and  vapours  ; 

Amid  these  earthly  damps. 
What  seem  to  us  but  sad,  funereal  tapers. 

May  be  heaven's  distant  lamps." 

Moreover,  it  is  possible  for  a  life  that 
is  attended  with  pain  and  trouble  to  be 
remarkable  for  cheerfulness.  The  worth 
of  cheerfulness  is  inestimable,  for  through 
it  a  man  becomes  possessed  of  happy  hours 
unknown  to  one  with  a  sour  temper  under 
like  circumstances.  And  cheerfulness  can 
be  cultivated  like  other  virtues  until  it 
becomes  habitual.  I  call  to  mind  just  here 
the  case  of  at  least  two  of  our  most  widely- 
read  EngHsh  authors  whose  pages  have  been 
written  in  much  bodily  pain  and  anguish  ; 
but  you  will  find  no  trace  of  it  in  their 
volumes,  which  abound  with  healthy  op- 
timism and  aU  kinds  of  evidence  of  the 
fortitude  of  the  writers.  I  seem  to  read 
everywhere,  in  what  they  have  given  to 
the  world,  the  cheery  words  of  a  thoughtful 
man — "  Let  us  keep  our  pens,  brethren,  for 
scenes  of  happiness.  We  may,  perhaps, 
give  a  glimpse  of  it  to  some  poor  wretch 
who  is  but  little  acquainted  with  such  a 
theme; — but  who  is  not  acquainted  with 
sorrow  ?  " 

^  Light  of  Asm, 
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THIS  picture  takee  us  ba«k  a  hundred 
years  and  more  in  the  history  of 
civilisation.  It  reminds  as  of  the 
awful  trafBc  in  slaves  between  West  Africa 
and  our  Colonial  poesessions.  In  1790 
more  than  half  the  slave  trade  was  in 
British  bands,   and  there  were    about    a 
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million  slaves  in  the  West  India  Islands. 
The  hunting  and  stealing  in  Central  Africa 
to   keep   up  the   supply  of  slaves  for  the 
European  Colonies  was  something  awful. 
Villages  were  fired  at  night,  and  the  term- 
stricken  inhabitants  captured  while  tr}-ing 
to  escape.     Then  came  the  long  jourDey 
to  the  coast.     Men  and  women  were 
chained  like  cattle,  with  iron  collara 
round  their  necks  and  driven  with 
ih..i.n.  '^'''P^  ^^^  goads.     Numbers  died  on 
the    rood,    and   lay    un  buried    to  be 
eaten   by  vultures.     Then  come  Uie 
horrors    of    "the    middle    passage." 
The    pictures    will     show    how    the 
slaves  were  packed.     The  outer  rows 
lay  nearly  ail  full  length.     The  fire 
rows  in  the  centre  sat  up  during  the 
whole    voyage,    extending    over   eLi 
'^"*"    weeks,   or    more    according    to    the 
weather.     During  calm  weather  they 
were   sometimes    allowed    on   deck- 
But  all  the  rest  of  the  time  they  lay 
below  with  arms  and  legs  mans«W 
so    that    they    could    not    move,  in 
darkness,  filth,  and   nakedness.    No 
wonder  the  mortality  was  great.    It 
was  estimated  that  thirty  per  cenl. 
died  on  the  land  journey,  twelve  per 
cent,    of    the   survivors   during  the 

Eassage,  five  per  cent,  in  harbour 
efore  the  sale,  and  another  tbitd 
in  "seasoning."  So  that  of  ereiy 
hundred  shipped  only  fifty  lived  to 
be  labourers. 
But  brighter  days  came.    In  1611. 


The  Story  of  a  Slave-ship 


Lord  Brougham  carried  a  Bill  tlirough  on  August  1,  1834, 
Parliament  making  "  traffic  in  alaves  a  British  daminioRs  wei 
felony  punishable  by  transportation  ;  "  and      ever. 


11    slaves    in    the 
emancipated   for 


The   Marble   Sleep 

3n  nemodatn 


HOW  tranquil  is  this  marble  sleep. 
In  dreams  beyond  the  earth's  oontrol. 
Of  life  where  eyalida  never  weep. 
Within  the  kingdom  of  the  soul ; 
Where  sight  awakes  to  golden  light 

Whose  momicg  breathes  a  healing  kiss 
From  lips  unpoisoned  by  the  night  1 
Who  would  not  sleep  to  dream  like  this? 

Where  all  thinga  harmonise  with  truth, 
And  truth  and  love  compose  all  life; 

Where  age  takes  on  the  strength  of  youth, 
And  youHi  and  beauty  make  no  strife; 


Where  every  sense  that  rales  the  soul 
Pervades  the  atmosphere  with  bliss. 

And  no  dark  clouds  of  sin  unroll : 
Who  would  Dot  sleep  to  dream  like  this  ? 

Where  mortal  shadows  never  fall 

To  flood  the  heart  with  tearFul  rain. 
Where  long-lost  voices  give  the  call 

To  sweet  i-e-unions  once  again ; 
Where  we  shall  learn  to  spell  aright 

The  word  which  here  we  reiid  amiss, 
Where  death  means  Lift  in  Heaven's  light : 

Who  would  not  sleep  to  dream  like  this  ? 
o.  Bmrr  jaokbo^t. 
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WE  all  know  how  much  good  and  whole- 
some food  has  to  do  with  satisfactory 
work,  and  also  how  difficult  it  is  for 
young  girls  in  daily  employment  and  who 
have  only  an  hour  at  middie-day — and  Dot 
always  that^to  get  both  a  nourishing  and 
appetising  meat  at  a  moderate  price,  without 
having  to  go  far  afield  to  obtain  it.  Latterly, 
in  Paris,  have  been  established  dining-rooms 
supplying  this  want,  and  of  which  I  should 
like  to  give  a  short  account. 

About  five  years  ago  the  growing  need  of 
comfortable  rooms  where  meals  could  be 
served  to  working  girls,  and  thus  avoid  the 
temptations  that  come  to  them  by  having 
to  go  to  the  lower-class  restaurants,  weighed 
heavily  on  the  minds  of  a  few  good  and 
influential  people  of  ttie  BVench  Beformed 
Ohurch.  After  much  thought  and  advice 
from  those  who  knew  most  of  the  needs 
and  temptations  of  the  great  band  of  female 
workers  in  a  large  city,  a  committee  was 
formed;  and  rooms,  with  every  conveni- 
ence necessary,  were  obtained  in  the  Rue 
d'Abourkir,  a  street  which  lies  between  La 
Bourse  and  La  Place  de  la  E^publique,  a 
very  busy  industrial  centre ;  another  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Seine  in  the  Bue  de 
Bac  ;  and  shortly  Eifter,  one  in  the  midst  of 
the  "  West  End  "  shops  of  Paris,  namely, 
in  the  Boulevard  d'es  Capucines,  between 
the  Opera  House  and  the  Madeleine. 
The  latter  being  the  one  I  know  personally 
is  the  one  more  especially  described. 

Passing  under  the  archway  of  No.  35, 
Boulevard  des  Capucines,  you  will  see  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  courtyard  a  plate 
with  the  inscription,  "  Le  Foyer  de  I'Ouv- 
riSre "  and  '•  Cercle  du  travail  f^minin." 
Ascending  the  stairs  to  the  second  floor, 
you  pass  through  an  entrance  lobby  fitted 
with  hooks  for  cloaks  and  hats,  and  a  frame 
of  numbered  pigeon-holes,  containing  the 
serviettes,  into  a  large  room  furnished  with 
long  tables,  which  seat  about  100  persons. 
At  the  farther  end  of  the  room  are  lavatories. 
The  dining-room  is  lighted  by  four  windows, 
has  good  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  a  mirror 


over -mantel  piece ;  the  long  tables  with 
their  white  cloths,  and  their  rows  of  little  red 
wine  carafe  trays,  look  cheerful  and  invit- 
ing. You  pass  at  once  to  the  little  table  of 
the  lady  manageress,  and  pay  for  what  you 
intend  having,  she  giving  you  in  exchange  a 
"jeton"  {a  token,  i.e.  a  piece  of  metal  stamped 
with  the  different  prices),  which  you  give 
at  the  buffet  for  what  you  wish,  aod  take  it 
to  your  seat.  The  jeton  for  "  la  portion," 
the  plate  of  meat  and  vegetables,  is  given 
when  at  the  table.  There  is  one  servant  for 
each  table.  The  sj-stem  of  having  jetons 
was  adopted  during  last  year,  so  as  to  ensure 
each  person  having  only  what  she  paid  for 
Before  this  system  came  in,  the  wine  and 
sweets  were  placed  down  the  centre  of  tLe 
tables  before  the  diners  came  in,  but  it  was 
found  that  the  items  consumed  did  not 
nearly  correspond  to  the  money  received. 
accordingly  the  temptation  to  dishonesty 
was  removed.  The  tariff  is  aa  follows:— 
Plate  of  meat  and  vegetables — either  to- 
gether or  separate — Gd.;  soup  IJrf. ;  veget- 
ables alone  2d. ;  omelet  id. ;  two  poached 
egg&id.]  plain  boiled  2(f. ;  bread  Irf. ;  smalt 
carafe  of  wine  lil.  ■  any  sweet  la.  Pasm^ 
is  too  dear  to  be  given  except  occasionally, 
so  "le  dessert"  consists  of  a  small  portion 
of  stewed  fruit — in  summer  fresh — preserve, 
grapes,  biscuits,  blancmange,  bread-pnd- 
ding,  and  several  sorts  of  cheese.  An 
English  girl  can  obtain  something  very  like 
strawberries  and  cream  by  having  two 
sweets,  fresh  strawberries  and  sweet  cream 
cheese  with  a  little  extra  sugar — ^.  worth 
in  two  days  !  Thus,  for  Sjd.  or  9irf.  a 
well-cooked,  substantial  meal  can  be  ob- 
tained in  comfort.  One  penny  a  week  is 
charged  for  the  serviette,  which  do  French 
girl,  however  poor,  will  dream  of  having 
a  meat  without,  though  in  their  manner 
of  eating  they  are  not  so  refined  as  the 
English.  Another  feature  connected  with 
French  meals  is  amusing  as  well  as  rather 
disgusting  to  English  tastes,  and  that  is 
the  perfectly  raw  state  of  the  beef  thai 
is  eaten ;  "  bifstek  saignant "  is  the  order 
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given,  and  although  they  say  we  are  the 
nation  who  eat  beefsteaks  raw,  an  English 
person  can  hardly  bear  to  look  at  the  "  bif- 
stek  saignant/'  much  less  taste  it.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  meat  daily ;  fish  on 
Fridays.  The  hours  for  meals  are :  11  to 
1.30,  and  7  to  8 ;  tea  can  be  had  in  the 
afternoon  for  4:d.  Owing  to  the  cheapness 
of  the  tarifif  (for  Paris)  the  work  was  for 
some  time — nearly  two  years,  I  believe — 
partly  philanthropic,  but  as  the  dining-rooms 
became  more  widely  known,  the  numbers 
frequenting  them  rapidly  increased,  so 
that  to-day  the  rooms  are  crowded,  and 
consequently  self-supporting. 

The  ladies  at  the  head  of  these  restaurants 
take  a  personal  interest  in  the  work,  and 
quickly  get  to  know  the  girls  and  what 
firms  they  work  for;  they  are  always  willing 
to  give  advice,  to  arrange  exchange  lessons, 
or  to  help  in  any  way.  Now  and  then  in 
the  evenings  are  given  lectures,  or  enter- 
tainments, also  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
Most  of  the  French  who  make  use  of  the 
restaurant  in  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines 
are  from  dressmaking  and  millinery  estab- 
lishments; the  English  and  Germans, 
typists  or  other  clerks ;  there  is  also  a  good 
sprinkling  of  ladies  in  other  employments, 
who,  avoiding  the  crush  at  twelve  o'clock, 
find  No.  35  a  comfortable  place  to  take 
lunch  at. 

Adjoining  this  dining-room  is  a  very 
useful  society  called  the  "  Cercle  du  travail 
f6minin  " ;  it  was  started  for  female  workers 
who  wished  to  ameliorate  their  life  by 
mutual  help  in  study,  recreation,  and  social 
relations.  It  is  open  from  10  a.m.  to  10 
P.M.,  and  on  Sunday  afternoons.  There  is 
a  library  attached,  and  study  or  correspond- 
ence can  be  carried  on  there.  There  are 
free  courses  in  cutting  out,  *'  la  coupe," 
book-keeping,  foreign  languages,  and  steno- 
graphy ;  Thursday  evening  social  gatherings 
are  held.  On  Sunday  afternoons  there  are 
given  several  times  in  the  month  musical 
or  other  entertainments, — the  object  of 
the  Sunday  afternoon  entertainments  being 
to  keep  young  girls  from  the  more  objection- 
able Sunday  amusements  without,  so  much 
indulged  in  abroad.    There  is  also  connected 


with  the  society  a  "  Holiday  Home  "  resort. 
The  entrance  fee  is  only  50  centimes,  with 
a  yearly  subscription  of  5s.,  which  can  be 
paid  weekly  if  preferred. 

Before  concluding,  I  should  like  to 
mention  the  Foyer  du  Eoule,  at  170  Fau- 
bourg Saint-Honor^,  which,  besides  the 
restaurant  part,  has  a  limited  number  of 
beds,  and  boarders  have  the  use  of  a  pretty 
sitting-room,  with  piano,  also  a  small  library. 
The  lady  at  the  head  of  this  home  is  a 
French  Protestant;  so  that  if  English 
workers  are  fortunate  enough,  to  obtain  a 
bed  there,  they  will  find  the  life  most  agree- 
able and  economical.  Only  those  who  are 
working  for  their  living  are  received  as 
boarders;  primarily  established  for  the 
French  worker,  it  has  come  to  be  more 
frequented  by  the  English  and  German  ones, 
the  French  girl,  preferring  more  liberty, 
betakes  herself  to  a  small  apartment  *'au 
sixi^me.''  The  rules  are  quite  simple ;  the 
most  irksome  to  the  young  and  gay  being 
that  of  being  indoors  by  10  p.m.  Of  course 
permission  for  extension  of  time  is  readily 
given  when  necessary,  and  for  theatres  or 
concerts  a  few  times  during  the  winter. 
This  restaurant,  being  so  near  the  most 
aristocratic  residential  part  of  Paris,  be- 
tween the  Church  of  St.  Philippe  du  Eoule 
and  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  not  nearly  so 
many  working  girls  come  in  to  the  middle- 
day  meal  as  in  the  more  commercial 
centres,  but  it  is  more  patronised  by  artists 
and  governesses ;  it  is  also  most  useful  to 
any  English  having  their  own  apartment 
near,  and  who  find  it  pleasanter  and  more 
economical  to  have  their  meals  there  than 
in  their  own  room.  This  home  is  the  last 
established,  and  has  only  been  working  a 
couple  of  years  or  so,  and  is  not  yet  entirely 
self-supporting. 

These  Foyers  are  most  useful  in  benefit- 
ing a  class  of  workers  who,  while  working 
long  hours  and  earning  small  wages,  would 
otherwise  fritter  away  money  in  unsubstan- 
tial and  unhealthful  meals.  It  may  well 
be  that  restaurants  for  working  girls  alone 
may  be  established  in  our  large  towns  and 
cities,  with  a  like  benefit. 

B.  J.  weyman. 
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NOVEL  COMPETITION 
RAILWAY   PUZZLES  TO   BE   SOLVED   BV   BRADSHAW 

TWENTY-ONE  SUBSTANTIAL  PRIZES 


One  of  the  greatest  of  living  English  hamoriats 
hki  recorded  hi«  opinion  that,  acoording  to  Brad- 
■haw,  there  are  three  kind*  of  tnuna  : 

Fintly,  the  tnjiu  that  start  and  arrive. 

Second);,  the  trains  that  atart  bnt  do  not  arrive. 

Thirdly,  the  trains  that  arrive  but  do  not  start. 

Tmlj,  the  inysteries  of  that  wonderful  book  ar« 
well-nigh  inexhanstible  ;  and  a  life-long  stndy  is 
not  always  sufficient  to  nnravel  them. 

And  yet  it  is  possible  for  the  painstaking  to  find 
out  how  U)  get  from  any  given  place  to  any  other, 
though  it  is  often  far  more  difEcnIt  to  discover 
the  shortest  route,  that  is,  in  point  of  time.  We 
therefore  propose,  as  a  novel  competition,  to  in- 
dicate certain  journeys  (twenty-fonr  in  all)  during 
the  next  three  months,  and  to  reward  those  of  our 
readers  who  most  successfully  discover  the  quickest 
way  of  getting  fnnn  place  to  place,  according  to 
the  times  given  in  Bradshaw. 

The  following  conditions  must  be  strictly 
observed; 

1.  Foolscap  paper  must  be  used. 

2.  Only  one  side  of  the  paper  must  be  written 

3.  Each  sheet  must  be  headed  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender. 

4.  The  answers  to  the  first  set  of  questions  must 
be  sent  tv  the  Editor  of  Tin  Ltiiurt  Hour,  4  Bouverie 
Street,  London,  E.G.,  not  later  than  May  la,  1»04. 

5.  The  coupon  to  be  found  on  the  Contents  page 
of  the  Magazine  must   be  affixed  to  each   set  of 

For  the  best  answers  to  each  set  of  questions 
four  prizes  will  be  awarded:  Ten  Shlllin^a; 
5even  Shillings  and  Sixpence ;  and  two  copies 
of  Tkt  Ltwure  Boar  poet  free  for  one  year. 


At  the  end  of  three  months  Hve  Special  Ca«fe 
Prizes  ranging  in  value  from  Thirty  ShIfllBg* 
downwards  will  be  given  to  the  five  competittn 
who  have  been  most  successful  in  the  aggregate. 

N.B.  No  competitor  will  be  allowed  to  take 
more  than  one  prize,  so  that,  in  order  to  avoid 
oomplioations,  none  of  the  prizes  will  be  ai 
until  the  close  of  the  Competition. 
supposing  A  to  be  a  winner  of  a  ten-ahilUng  pcize 
in  the  month  of  May  and  also  to  be  a  winner  rf 
a  larger  prize  for  the  whole  competition  he  woold 
receive  only  the  latter,  whUe  the  imaller  priK 
would  go  to  thenextonthelistof  the  May  winixn 
not  otherwise  entitled  to  a  larger  prize,  and  ao  oi. 

THE   FIRST   LIST  OF   PUZZLE  JOURNEYS: 

What  ia   the  quickest  way  of  getting  by  nil 

1.  Aberfoyle  to  Abergavenny 

2.  Berwick.Dn-Tweed        „  Bideford 

3.  Cardiff  ,,  Cambridge 

4.  Derby  ,,  Dereham 

5.  Edinburgh  „  Eimonth 

6.  Falmouth  „  Filey 

7.  Grantham  „  Gwyddelwwn 
S.  Haddington  ,,  Eelatim? 

N.B.  State— 

Ist.  The  route,  naming  all  stations  where  change 
has  to  be  mad& 

2nd.  The  times  of  starting  and  arrivaL 

3rd,    The  whole  time  oocupiad. 

Of  course  competitors  must  choose  the  particular 
train  from  the  starting-point  by  which  the  quickest 
journey  can  be  made.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
competition,  punctuality  may  be  assnmed,  evoi 
on  the  most  notoriously  unpunctual  lines. 
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Empire    Day 

LORD  MEATH»S  PROPOSALS  FOR  OUR  SCHOOLS 


THE  Earl  of  Meath  is  a  man  who  keeps 
pegging  away.  He  pegged  away  at 
the  necessity  of  open  spaces  for  the 
crowded  population  of  London,  especially 
as  playgrounds  for  the  children,  and  the 
numerous  public  parks  and  gardens  of  to- 
day are  the  result. 

For  some  time  past  he  has  been  pegging 
away  at  a  plan  which  concerns  the  children 
also,  and  which  has  already  been  adopted  at 
his   suggestion  in  many  of  our  Colonies, 
though  it  has  not  yet  received  in  the  United 
Kingdom  the  support  he  desires.     Briefly, 
it  is  this,  that  on  May  24,  the  birthday  of 
our  late  beloved  Queen  Victoria,  in  all  State- 
aided  schools  throughout  the    King's   do- 
minions, the  morning  shall  be  devoted  to 
examination  in  such  matters  as  the  history, 
geography,  products,  and  manufactures  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  characteristics  of  its 
peoples,  their  religion,  habits,  and  customs  ; 
and  that  the  afternoon  shall  be  a  half -holiday 
as  far  as  lessons  are  concerned,  but  shall 
be   enlivened    by    magic-lantern    lectures, 
addresses,    music    and     singing,    and    by 
ceremonies  of  a  patriotic  character,  such  as 
are  practised  in  all  the  schools  of  the  United 
States,  and  which  are  known  as"  saluting 
the  flag." 

To  some  people  the  very  word  Empire 
savours  of  jingoism.  It  is  a  word  which, 
like  '*  the  grand  old  name  of  gentleman," 
has  been  "  soiled  by  all  ignoble  use."  It 
suggests  the  blatant,  the  aggressive,  the 
"  hustler."  But  there  is  nothing  of  this  in 
Lord  Meath's  proposal.  Take  the  ceremony 
of  "  saluting  the  flag."  Lord  Meath's  idea 
is  that  the  children  should  be  drawn  up 
facing  the  teacher  who  holds  the  flag,  and 
sing  a  song  called  "  The  Flag  of  Britain." 
One  verse  of  that  song  runs  thus : — 

"Flag  of  Britain  !  'mid  the  nations 
May  it  ever  speak  of  peace, 
And  proclaim  to  farthest  stations 
All  nnworthy  strife  must  cease: 
We  salute  it,  and  we  pray 
God  to  bless  our  land  to-day." 


And  is  there  not  need  for  instructing  our 
children  in  the  greatness  and  responsibility 
of  our  Empire  and  its  people?  As  Lord 
Meath  pointed  out  in  his  speech  on  the 
subject  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "  roughly 
speaking,  the  population  of  these  islands  is. 
40  millions,  and  the  population  of  the 
British  Empire  is  ten  times  as  great.  Now 
out  of  these  400  millions  there  are  only  50* 
millions  who  can  be  said  to  be  self-govern- 
ing, 40  millions  inside  these  islands  and  10 
millions  outside.  Consequently  there  are 
350  million  people  dependent  upon  the 
goodwill  of  Parliament,  and  Parliament  is 
elected — by  whom  ? — by  the  men  who  have 
been  educated  in  our  State-aided  schools. 
They  are  in  the  majority.  They  have  it 
in  their  power  either  to  govern  this  Empire 
well  or  ill,  and  to  bring  either  happiness 
or  misery  to  these  350  million  people  whe 
are  dependent  upon  their  voice ;  and  unless 
they  are  educated  so  as  to  know  something^ 
about  these  people,  where  they  live,  and 
their  customs  and  habits,  how  possibly  can 
they  influence  Parliament  to  govern  right- 
eously  and  properly?  ....  What  doea 
the  ordinary  elector  know  of  the  past 
history,  experiences,  customs,  and  habits- 
of  thought,  of  the  people  over  whom  we 
rule  ?  " 

Up  to  the  present  moment,  Lord  Meath'» 
proposal  has  been  adopted  in  Canada,  New 
Zealand,  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  besides- 
several  Crown  Colonies  and  dependencies. 
So  far,  the  English  Board  of  Education 
have  taken  the  view  that  it  is  a  matter  for 
the  local  educational  authorities. 

We  heartily  commend  the  proposal  to  the 
earnest  consideration  of  school  managers 
and  teachers.  It  is  patriotic,  not  partisan. 
It  makes  for  peace  and  brotherhood,  not 
for  aggression  and  strife.  And  it  recognises,, 
and  would  teach  the  children  of  our  land  to- 
recognise,  that  without  the  blessing  of  the 
Almighty  and  obedience  to  His  law,  all  our 
Empire-building  is  in  vain. 

c.  H.  I. 
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Foreigners  in  German  Universities 

Among  the  37,881  matriculated  Htudents  in 
Oarman  Universities  are  3093  forei^era  at- 
tracted to  the  fatherland  from  all  quarters  of 
the  globe.  At  uo  previous  time  has  the  number 
of  "  Auelander  "  been  so  great.  Of  the  foreignere 
729  belong  to  the  philosophical  faculties  of 
philoeophj'  or  historj,  722  to  the  medical  iaculty, 
Gil  are  studjing  mathematics  and  nature 
eciencea,  366  jurisprudence  and  other  branches 
4jf  law,  231  national  economy  and  forestry,  178 
agriculture,  135  Protestant  theology,  32  Catholic 
theology,  26  dentisliry,  13  pharmacy.  The 
number  of  foreign  students  studying  Protestant 
divinity  is  gradually  increasing,  although  the 
Dumber  of  nattve  theological  students  tends 
steadily  to  decrease.  From  the  European 
countries  come  2620  students,  and  473  from 
other  continents.  Bussia  sends  by  far  the 
greater  number— 986,  Austria-Hungary  comes 
next  with  588,  Switzerland  318,  England  162, 
Bulgaria  73,  Boumania  69,  France  64,  Greece 
59.  Servia  65,  the  Netherlands  49,  Turkey  47, 
Italy  43,  Luxemburg  33,  Sweden  and  Norway 
33.  There  are  two  from  Montenegro  and  one 
each  from  Moute  Carlo  and  the  Principality  of 
Liechtenstein.  From  America  come  319,  mostly 
from  the  United  Statee ;  from  Asia  133,  mostly 
Japanese ;  from  Africa  19,  and  from  Australia 
2.  In  addition  to  these  matriculated  students, 
oyer  2000  foreigners  attend  lectures,  of  whom 
oyer  80  are  from  England,— m.  a.  It. 

Bmierration  from  Russia 

Pkou  the  Crimea,  which  was  once  an  ex- 
clusively Tartar  khanate,  the  Uohammedan 
population  is  emigrating  at  a  considerable  rate. 
The  Tartars,  who  originally  possessed  the  land, 
are  being  gradually  driven  out  of  their  holdinga 
by  the  large  German  and  Eusaian  farmers. 
Every  week  the  ships  leaving  Sevastopol  for 
Constantinople  are  filled  with  these  people, 
men,  women  and  children.  During  the  past 
few  weeks  700  left  the  Eupatoria  district,  which 
is  now  almost  denuded  of  its  Tartar  population. 
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The  same  desire  to  emigrate  to  Turkey  is  mani- 
fest also  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  penlnaula. 
Arrived  in  Turkey  their  troubles  really  begin. 
The  Ottoman  Goverument  consign  them  to 
remote  districts  where  land  is  bad  and  the  price 
of  living  dear,  and  the  pittance  they  receive  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together  until  they  can 
reap  their  first  harvest  is  altogether  inadequate. 
It  is  said  that  in  many  of  their  settlements  in 
Northern  Asia  Minor  all  the  Tartar  children 
suffer  from  disease,  and  that  the  mortality 
among  them  has  been  terrible. 

From  the  Caucasian  provinces  comes  news 
that  the  Armenians  arealso  emigrating  in  large 
numbers  aoroes  the  Turkish  border.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  Russian  authoritiee  towards  the 
Caucasian  Armenians  has  caused  so  bitter  * 
feeling  among  this  raoe,  that  they  prefer  to 
emigrate  to  Turkey  rather  than  be  any  longer 
subject  to  Bussia.  In  an  especial  d^ree  tl* 
action  of  Russia  in  placing  the  property  of  tlw 
Armenian  Church  under  Russian  oontrol  hat 
deeply   wounded   all   classes  of  the  Artoeniau 

The  Desiccation  of  Central  Asia 

The  enormous  tracts  known  as  Russian 
Central  Asia  may  or  may  not  be  of  great 
strategic  value.  Their  economic  value  is  cer- 
tainly doubtful,  and  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  any  expenditure  of  capital  will  mike 
Central  Asia  pay  for  its  keep.  One  of  the 
most  serious  questionswhich  its  Russian  masters 
hsve  to  face  is.  How  is  the  rapid  drylng-np  of 
huge  areas  to  be  prevented  P  From  lime  im- 
memorial vast  deserts  have  existed  beyond  the 
Caspian,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  generally-re- 
ceived view  that  these  deserts  are  increasing  in 
extent,  and  that  their  sands  are  encroaching  on 
territory  which  has  hitherto  been  under  onlti ra- 
tion. In  the  fertile  province  of  Ferghana  and 
along  the  course  of  the  two  great  Turkestan 
rivers,  the  Syr  Darya  and  Amu  Darya,  the 
desert  is  gradually  narrowing  the  belt  of  earth 
which  is  capable  of  production,  and,  what  is 
worse,  is  filling  up  all  but  the  most  considerable 
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streams.  The  Bussians  have  been  consideriDg 
the  important  questions  connected  with  irriga- 
tion on  a  large  scale,  but  they  are  no  nearer 
their  solution  than  they  were  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Proposals  have  been  made  for  afforesting 
large  districts,  and  some  attempts  have  been 
made  in  this  direction,  but  the  unfortunate  trees 
have  only  a  short  life  in  the  dry  shifting  sands 
on  which  the  sun  bums  with  such  unpitying 
intensity.  A  project  which  has  the  favour  of 
the  present  Minister  of  Bailways  and  Boads, 
Prince  Khilkoff,  and  which  has  been  more  than 
once  before  the  Tsar,  is  that  for  diverting  the 
stream  of  the  Amu  Darya  (the  ancient  Oxus) 
from  its  present  course  to  the  sea  of  Aral  to  its 
former  channel  to  the  Caspian.  If  this  splendid 
conception  could  be  realised  it  would  be  possible 
to  irrigate  a  territory  twice  the  size  of  England. 
A  party  of  Russian  engineers  recently  returned 
from  exploring  the  ancient  bed  of  the  stream, 
and  their  report  says  that  at  a  comparatively 
moderate  cost  the  river  could  be  made  to  flow 
again  to  the  Caspian.  It  is  questionable,  how- 
ever, whether  Russia  will  be  able  to  spare  the 
money  for  projects  of  this  kind,  at  any  rate 
until  the  present  war  is  over. — M.  A.  M. 

Berlin — a  twc-million  City 

Befose  this  note  is  read  by  the  readers  of  the 
Leisure  Hour,  Berlin,  the  principal  city  of  the 
German  Empire,  will  contain  two  million  in- 
habitants.   German  statisticians  have  calculated 
to  a  day,  almost  to  an  hour,  when  this  event 
will  take  place.     By  nicely  balancing  deaths 
and   births,    by    allowing    for   removals    and 
arrivals,  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
on  the  2nd  of  April  the  population  of  Berlin 
will  be  exactly  two  millionp.     It  is  perhaps  the 
time  to  ask.  How  does  Berlin  strike  the  traveller 
used  to  the  great  capitals  of  the  world,  and 
especially  to  that  city  which  surpasses  them  all 
in  majesty — London  ?    Well,  the  first  criticism 
I  must  make  is  that  Berlin  is  certainly  not 
majestic.     It  is  too  new,  too  spick  and  span, 
too  irritatingly  in  order,  too  lacking  in  historical 
associations,  too  shoddy  and  meretricious  to  be 
majestic.    It  is  not  even  picturesque  like  most 
German  cities.     Its  streets  are    monotonous. 
The  skyline  of  its  houses  never  varies.     One 
asks,  Has  the  universal  drill  to  which  its  inhabit- 
ants have  been  subjected  influenced  its  archi- 
tects?   The  churches,  which  are  usually  the 
architectural  glory  of  most  cities,  are  ludicrously 
unimposing  buildings  in  Berlin.    Most  of  them 
are  cheap  brick  erections,  glaringly  red,  an  eye- 
sore to  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 


beautiful  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  London 

and   Paris.     The  only  church  worthy  of  the 

city,  in  size  at  any  rate,  is    the    unfinished 

cathedral,  but  here  also  it  must  be  said  that 

the  gaudy  and  the  meretricious  which  disfigure 

so  much  of  the  secular  architecture  of  the  city 

is  seen  to  the  worst  advantage.     It  is  to  be 

feared  that  the  Emperor  does  not  exercise  the 

best  influence  on   the  external  appearance  of 

Berlin.     It  is  said  that  the  odds  and  ends  of 

ornament  on  the  new  cathedral  which  strike 

the  aesthetic  eye  as  being  so  superfluous  are  his 

Majesty's  work.    A  still  more  palpable  example 

of  his  style  is  seen  in  the  famous  Sieges- Allee, 

when  a  most  noble  avenue  in  the  Thiergarten 

is  disfigured  by  thirty-two  white  marble  statues 

of  the  Kaiser's  ancestors,  most  of  which  are 

indifferent  as  works  of  art,  and  nearly  all  of 

which  are  the  figures  of  men  whose  only  daim 

to  notice  is  that  they  had  HohenzoUem  blood 

in  their  veins.    In  its  way,  perhaps,  Berlin  is 

one  of  the  best-governed  cities  in  the  world,  and 

its  municipality  is  a  pattern  of  all  the  virtues. 

The  lighting  of  the  streets  is  better  than  in 

London,  the  water  supply  more  copious  and 

purer,  the  cleansing  of  streets  and  public  places 

more    thorough    and    frequent.     There  is  an 

elevated  railway  which  is  a  model,  and  the 

electric  carsin  which  you  are  carried  any  distance 

for  a  penny  are  better  than  anything  of  the 

kind  in  London  or  Paris  or  Vienna.     For  those 

also  who  don't   mind    roughing   it,   and    for 

students,  Berlin  is  one  of  the  cheapest  cities  in 

Europe.    Well-furnished  rooms  and  comfortable 

eating-houses  are  to  be  found  in  every  quarter 

of  the  city,  and  the  Berliners,  if  rough  and 

somewhat  boorish  in  their  manners,  are  usually 

an  honest  and  kindly  race  of  men  at  heart. 

M.  A.  M. 

The  Vatican  and  Germany 

The  persons  and  the  organs  interested  in 
surrounding  Pius  X.  with  an  atmosphere  which 
may  gain  him  popularity  have  tried  to  repre- 
sent him  as  a  reformer  Pope,  who  will  be,  under 
many  aspects,  the  opposite  of  his  predecessor, 
abandoning  the  great  dream  of  taking  a  chief 
part  in  international  politics,  participating  in 
diplomatic  intrigues  and  petty  conspiracies. 
But  whoever  follows  sufiBciently  closely  what 
takes  place  in  the  Vatican  will  easily  be  con- 
vinced that,  as  the  Italians  say,  if  the  conductor 
is  changed  the  music  is  always  the  same.  Glo 
example  will  be  quite  enough  to  prove  this 
assertion.  Under  Leo  XIII.,  when  the  Franco- 
phile policy  of  Cardinal  Bampolla  went,  as  his 
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opponents  say^  completely  bankrupt,  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Holy  See  were  direoted  to  gain 
the  fayour  of  Germany,  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  personal  relations  which  existed  between 
the  late  Pope  and  the  Kaiser,  the  latter  was 
induced  to  send  several  times  to  Borne  a  person 
enjoying  his  complete  confidence.  Baron  von 
Hertling,  Member  of  the  Reichstag,  to  directly 
discuss  with  the  Pontiff  the  questions  pending 
between  Berlin  and  the  Catholic  Church.  This, 
of  course,  displeased  very  much  the  Prussian 
Minister  accredited  to  the  Vatican,  as  it  was  a 
slight,  and  the  mission  never  had  any  practical 
result,  as  Leo  XIII.,  in  his  constant  desire  to 
restore  in  every  way  possible  a  shade  of  Tem- 
poral sovereignty,  insisted  on  establishing  a 
papal  representative  in  Berlin,  in  the  person 
of  a  Nuncio,  such  as  the  Holy  See  keeps  in 
Vienna,  Paris,  Madrid,  and  Lisbon. 

Considering  the  ideas  attributed  to  the  new 
Pope,  depicted  as  the  pastor  merely,  all  this 
should  have  ended.  Instead,  a  year  has  not  yet 
passed  since  his  election,  and  Baron  von  Hert- 
ling  is  again  in  Borne.  Of  course,  one  might 
think  that  he  is  here  merely  to  treat  of  religious 
affairs  connected  with  his  country.  Not  in  the 
least.  Pius  X.  has  augmented  the  political 
pretensions  of  the  late  Pope,  and  not  only  asks 
to  accredit  a  Nuncio  to  the  German  Court-,  but 
insists  on  having  the  present  Prussian  Legation 
to  the  Vatican  transformed  into  a  Gherman 
Embassy  to  the  Holy  See.  This  demonstrates 
that  not  only  is  nothing  changed  in  the  direc- 
tion given  by  the  Vatican  to  its  policy,  but  that 
the  same  lines  are  followed  in  an  exaggerated 
form.  It  may,  however,  be  predicted  that 
Pius  X.  will  not  be  more  successful  with 
Germany  than  was  Leo  XIIL,  as  even  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  Germany  object  to 
the  presence  of  a  Nuncio  who  would  exercise 
surveillance  over  them. — i.  c. 

Australian  Parliamentary  Reform 

When  Federation  was  being  consummated, 
one  of  the  stock  arguments  of  the  Federalists 
was  that  the  cost  of  governing  the  various 
states  would  be  largely  reduced.  This,  how- 
ever, is  being  done  more  slowly  than  the 
average  elector  likes.  Victoria  has  just  re- 
arranged its  constitution,  cutting  down  its 
Assembly  from  95  to  68,  and  its  Upper  House 
from  48  to  35.  In  December  a  referendum  of 
the  N.S.W.  electors  was  taken  on  the  question 
of  whether  the  Assembly  should  be  reduced, 
and  the  result  was  an  inmiense  majority  in 
favour  of  a  reduction  from  125  (the  present 
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number)  to  90 — ^the  lowest  number  on  fte 
voting-paper.  South  Australia  has  also  re- 
formed its  Parliament.  Prior  to  these  reConns, 
Australia  had  actually — ^including  the  Federal 
Parliament — no  fewer  than  770  members  LegsB- 
lating  for  less  than  four  million  peoplei  ThB 
total  cost  of  these  parliaments — ^indudin^  the 
expenses  of  the  elections — ^runs  into  just  half  a 
million  per  uTimim  Of  this  large  amount  over 
£130,000  is  represented  by  the  Federal  Pttrlia^ 
ment.  The  members  of  the  latter  alone  dimw 
£54,000 — in  salaries  and  travelling  expenaeo — 
while  the  Oovemor-Gbneral  costs  £15,500  a 
year.  The  States  governors  oost  over  £35,000 ; 
and  the  isuQt  that  the  salaries  of  the  vaziovu 
governors,  with  their  extra  expenses,  run  into 
some  £52,000  a  year,  has  caased  a  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  appointment  of  well-salaried  local 
officials — at  nominal  salaries — to  act  as  State 
governors.  All  over  Australia  there  is  a  sftrong 
sentiment  in  fiEivour  of  economy  in  the  working 
of  the  Qovemment  machine,  which  has  beoome 
altogether  too  unwieldy,  too  complicated,  and 
too  expensive  for  such  a  oomparatiyely  amaU 
number  of  people. — ^F.  s.  & 


The  Occupations  of 
Politicians 

In  Australia  the  occupations  of  the  labour 
members  have  ranged  from  shoemaker  to 
lawyer.  Mr.  Trenwith,  who  headed  the  poO 
in  Victoria  for  the  Senate  with  102,000  vote, 
is  a  shoemaker.  Mr.  Tudor,  who  obtained  th* 
largest  vote  cast  in  Victoria  for  a  constituanej 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  a  hatter. 
The  new  Federal  Parliament  contains  several 
miners,  shearers,  and  mechanics,  while  one  of 
the  Queensland  senators  is  a  wharf-labourer. 
Mr.  Spenoe,  who  represents  a  country  con- 
stituency in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  is 
the  President  of  the  Shearers'  Union — or,  as  it 
is  now  known,  the  Australian  (Bush)  Worker^ 
Union — a  very  large  and  powerful  associatioiL 
The  Bev.  J.  B.  Bonald,  the  labour  repre- 
sentatiye  for  South  Melbourne,  is  a  Fim- 
byterian  clergyman.  He  resigned  his  chaige 
when  elected,  but  is  still  connected  with  his 
church.  The  labour  candidate  who  came  within 
45  votes  of  the  Lord  Mayor — ^in  a  poll  of  over 
14,000— for  the  city  of  Melbourne  is  a  doctor. 
Mr.  Higgins,  the  imattaohed  labour  reprfr> 
sentative  for  North  Melbourne,  is  the  leading 
equity  barrister  of  Victoria.  To  most  of  them 
the  salary  of  £400  per  annum,  which  both 
members  and  senators  receive,  is  a  big  inoreass 
in  their  income ;  but  it  is  rarely  that  they  get 
<<  above  their  position." — f.  s.  s. 
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Star  Trails 

If  obserrationB  axo  made  of  the  positions  of 
th«  atoTB  seen  when  being  north  on  a  fine 
night,  at  interralB  of  an  hour  or  two,  the  aapect 
of  the  Btar-groapa  visible  will  ba  found   to 
change.     The  whole  celestial  Tanlt  eeems  to 
turn  in  a  direotion  opposite  to  that  in  which 
the  hands  of  a  watoh  or  clock  move ;  and  the 
centra  around  which  this  apparent  movement 
takes  place  is  a  point  near  the  North  Star.  This 
apparent  rotation  of  the  heaTena  is  dae  to  the 
dailf  spin  of  the  eartli  on  its  axis;  and  the 
oentre  of  the  star-circles  described  ia  directly 
above  the  North  Pole.    The  position  of  this 
point  can  be  precisely  determined  by  means  of 
photography.     A   camera  is   directed   towards 
the  northern  sky  on  a  fine  night,  and  is  laft 
with  the  lens  uncovered  for  two  or  three  houm 
The  sensitive  plate  reo^ves  the  light  of  eaoh 
star  in  the  field  of  view;   and  aa  the  stars 
slowly    ciiange    th^    posi- 
tions, they  trace  luminona 
trails  npoa  its  sarfaoe.    The 
aooompanying     phofogrmh, 
taken  by  Mr.  Q.  W.  Eitohey 
at  tiie  Terkes  Observatory, 
was  obtained   in  this  way. 
Bach  of  the  bright  arcs  upon 
the  piotnre  represents  a  siar; 
and  if   it  were  possible  to 
photograph     the     stars 
throughout     the    whole 
twenty-four  hours  of  a  day, 
each  arc  would   be  drawn 
out  into   a   circl^   and   the 
cenb«  of  every  circle  would 
be    the   north    pole  of  the 
heavens.   The  picture  affords 
a  striking  demonstration  of 
the  apparent  rotation  of  the 


For  large  buildings  mechanical  contrivances 
must  be  used  to  assist  the  circulation  of  air,  and 
provide  for  efficient  ventilation  both  in  winter 
and  summer.  Powerful  fans  may  be  used  to 
extract  the  air,  or  the  reverse  plan  may  be 
adopted.  On  the  latter  system,  known  as  the 
Plenum  aystem,  air  which  nas  been  warmed  and 
filtered  from  impuritiea  is  forced  by  revolving 
fans  into  the  rooms  of  a  building  through  inleta 
near  the  ceilinKa,  and  as  it  ccols  it  sinks  to 
lower  levels  and  escapes  through  outlets  near 
the  floor.  This  system  thus  provides  a  means 
of  warming  and  ventilating  a  building  b^  one 
operation.  For  hospitals,  where  it  is  desirable 
that  the  warmth  and  purity  of  the  air  should  be 
under  control,  the  Plenum  system  appears  to 
ofler  decided  advantages  over  any  method  of 
ventilation  by  which  cold  air  is  admitted  from 
the  outside.    An    essential    condition    of   the 

Sstem  is  that  all  windows  be  kept  closed,  apd 
it  no  doors  be  left  open  for  a  longer  period 


Natural  and  Artificial 
Ventilation 
The  natural  method  of 
ventilating  a  room  is  to  pro- 
vide inlete  for  the  free  ad- 
mission of  fresh  air  from  the 
outside  and  outiete  for  the 
escape  of  warm  vitiated  air. 
In  our  Doontry,  however,  the 
fresh  air  supplied  from  out- 
ride is  too  oolo  in  Ihe  wintCT, 
and  anaagemeDts  Lave  to 
be  made  for  slig^Uy  warm- 
ing the  air  befive  it  readies 
the  breathing  levaL  TTnleoB 
this  ia  done,  aU  t^  ventilat- 
inf  anaiiKemants  will  pro- 
bably be  oloMd  on  a  oold  day. 
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by  tli«  C&ra^e  In- 
■titution,  and  cou- 
Uiue  a  Dumber  of 
atriking  tlluitrt- 
tioDB,  tlit«e  of  whieb 
are  here  reproduced. 
Uoet  deserts  ov« 
their  existence  to 
inftdequate  ninfsU, 
and  desert  canditions 

.nt  of  water 

evaporated.  ^Vliere 
theseoonditionB  exifit 
the  plants  yftdiA 
thiive  are  those 
which  are  cap«ble  of 
storing  water  in  th^ 


than  absolutely  necessary  for  entrance 
or  exit.  Many  persons  in  health 
object  that  the  air  gets  stuffy  when 
they  are  unable  to  open  windows,  but 
in  the  wards  of  a  hospital,  espeoially- 
in  a  town,  the  Plenum  Bjsteiii,  with 
closed  windows,  has  been  proved  to 
be  euccessfuL  The  new  medical  build- 
ings opened  by  the  Kin^  at  Cambridge 
on  March  1  are  ventilated  on  this 
system ;  and  among  large  hospitals  in 
which  the  same  plan  has  been  adopted 
are  the  Yictoria  Hosmta!  at  Glasgow, 
the  Boysl  Qeneral  Hospital  at  Bir- 
mingham, and  the  Boyal  Yictoria  Uos- 
fital  at  Belfast.  The  adoption  of  the 
'lenum  system  of  ventilation  through- 
out the  Belfast  building  has  enabled 
the  architect,  Mr.  W.  Renman,  to 
design  a  hospital  on  lines  entirely 
different  from  those  usually  accepted. 
A  description  of  tbe  design  and  equip- 
ment of  the  hospital,  by  Mr.  Henman 
and  Mr.  H.  Lea,  was  given  before  the 
Boyal  Institute  of  Bntish  Architects 
at  the  end  of  lest  year.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  of  one  of  the 
wards  chows  the  arrangements  of 
lantern  or  clerestory  lights  adopted, 
consisting  of  slightly  sloping  fixed 
windows  glazed  with  half-inch  plate 
glass.  Most  of  tbe  building  is  lighted 
in  this  way  with  very  satisfactory 
results  both  for  doctors  and  patients. 

Desert  Plants 

A  REroHT  by  Mr.  i\  V.  Colville 
and  Dr.  D.  T.  MacDougal  upon  the 
plants  and  soil  of  arid  regions  of  tbe 
United  States  has  just  been  published 
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Early  Flowers  produced  by 
Ana^hetics 
Bt  subjecting  plants  to  the  vapour 

of  aniesthetica  such  aa  ether  and 
chloroform,  it  has  recently  been  (bund 
that  they  can  be  forced  to  flower  at  ac 
earlier  period  than  ia  natural  to  them. 
The  plant  is  placed  in  an  air-tight  case 
contaiiuDg  a  email  onp  in  which  ether 
or  chloroform  is  poiired,  and  ia  ex- 
posed to  the  iDflnence  of  the  vapour 
of  the  antesthetio  for  abcnt  forty- 
eight  hours.  On  the  removal  of  the 
plant  from  the  chamber  the  leaves  fall, 
if  they  have  not  already  done  ao.  The 
plant  ia  then  placed  in  a  cool  house, 
and  gradually  aubjected  to  forcing  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  By  this  treat- 
ment the  expansion  of  the  blooms  is 
hastened,  the  plants  producing  flowers 
several  days  before  those  forced  in  the 
usual  way.  LUacs,  azaleas,  spirEeas 
and  other  flowering  shrubs  have  been 
sucoessfully  experimented  upon,  and 
several  horticulturists  are  developing 
the  procees  on  a  commercial  scale,  in 
order  to  place  early  blooms  upon  the 
market.  The  effect  of  the  anaesthetic 
is  to  shorten  the  resting  stage  of  the 
plants;  so  that  the  plants  wake  up 
from  the  period  of  repose,  and  push 
forth  their  buds,  earlier  than  those  in 
which  artificial  sleep  has  not  been 
introduced. 
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tissues,  and  possess  devices  of  structure  which  prevent 
evaporation  and  much  loss  of  heat  by  radiation.  Trees 
with  leaves  presenting  large  surfaces  from  which  moisture 
is  continuallT  diffusing  into  the  air  give  place  in  desert 
regions  to  plants  like  the  cactus,  yucca,  and  others  witii 
fleshy  shoots  capable  of  resiating  drought,  and  very  long 
and  extensive  roots.  The  amount  of  water  in  these  plants 
is  very  oonBider*ble.  From  a  barrel  cactus  Messrs.  Col- 
ville  and  MacDougal  saw  an  Indian  extract  two  or  three 
quarts  of  clear  water.  The  top  of  the  plant  was  cut  off, 
aod  the  white  part  of  the  trunk  thus  exposed  was  pounded 
to  a  pulp,  which  was  then  squeezed  into  a  bowl.  The 
water,  though  slightly  salt  and  bitter  to  the  taste,  was  of 
for  better  quality  than  a  desert  traveller  is  occasionally 
compelled  to  use.  A  botanical  laboratory  for  investigat- 
ing desert  plants  and  soils  has  been  established  near 
Tucson,  Arizona,  by  the  Carnegie  Institution,  as  the 
result  of  Messrs.  Colville  and  MacDougal' s  report.  As 
the  deserts  of  North  America  cover  more  than  one  million 
square  miles,  accurate  knowledge  of  plant  life  upon  them 
is  of  national  importance. 
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How  to  secure  the  Mule-drivers 

Of  the  China  war  of  1860,  says  Lord  Wolseley, 
"In  the  early  morning  before  we  began  our 
second  march  to  Tienteon,  I  heard  a  consider- 
able commotion  in  camp,  and  upon  inquiring 
the  cause,  was  told  that  every  Chinese  driyer 
had  decamped  during  the  violent  thunderstorm 
and  heavy  downpour  of  the  previous  night.  I 
sent  for  my  duffadar  of  cavalry  and  said,  '  Are 
your  mules  and  drivers  safe  ?  *  With  a  broad 
grin  he  answered,  'Yes,  sahib.'  Mine  were, 
I  found,  the  only  drivers  and  mules  in  camp. 
Subsequently  I  asked  him  what  measures  he 
had  taken  to  secure  them.  He  said,  *  You  told 
me,  sahib,  you  would  hold  me  responsible  for 
the  mules  and  drivers,  so  at  nightfall  I  collected 
the  drivers  in  my  tent,  tied  all  their  pigtails 
together,  and  fastened  the  knot  thus  formed 
to  my  tent-pole,  beside  which  I  slept.'" — The 
Story  of  a  Soldiet^s  I^fe^  by  Field-Marshal 
Lord  Wolseley. 

Schoolboy  Blunders 

The  following  list  of  amusing  mistakes  made 
by  schoolboys  in  their  examination  papers  is 
compiled  by  the  University  Correspondent  : 

Iron  is  grown  in  lazve  quantities  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  in  ^utn  France. 

The  sun  never  sets  on  British  possessions 
because  the  sun  sets  in  the  west,  and  our 
colonies  are  in  the  north,  south,  and  east. 

The  diminutive  of  man  is  mankind. 

Question :  Define  the  first  person.  Answer : 
Adam. 

Blood  consists  of  two  sorts  of  cork-screws — 
red  cork-screws  and  white  cork-screws. 

Asked  to  explain  what  a  buttress  lA,  one  boy 
replied,  ''a  woman  who  makes  butter,''  and 
another,  **  a  female  butcher." 

An  emolument  is  a  soothing  medicine. 

In  i^e  United  States  peop&  are  put  to  death 
by  elocution. 

Keeping  Gold  Mines  dry 

Gold  mines  in  Australia  are  of  great  variety. 
In  some  the  gold  is  found  in  smsul  slugs  near 
the  surface.  These  are  simple  alluvial  workings. 
In  others,  such  as  the  famous  Bendigo  mines, 
it  is  foimd  impregnated  in  hard  stone  called 
quartz.  The  quartz  mines  vary  greatly  in  depth . 
Some  are  even  in  mountains,  above  the  ordinary 
surface,  and  the  gold  is  obtained  from  tunnels. 
A  third  variety,  and  very  common,  is  the  deep 
alluvial  mine.  These  mines  consist  of  a  big 
shaft  which  is  sunk  until  the  gold-bearing 
stratum  is  reached.  The  gold  is  in  the  shape  of 
various-sized  particles,  mostly  small,  and  is 
deposited  in  what  is  called  tne  ''wash."  The 
wash  is  just  the  old  bed  of  a  prehistoric  river, 
which  has,  in  the  process  of  ages,  been  covered 
up  to  the  depth,  perhaps,  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  feet,  or  even  more.  The  great  trouble 
in  these  mines  is  to  keep  the  water  down. 
There  is  usually  a  huge  quantity  of  water  which 
accumulates  by  soaka^e ;  and  the  only  way  to 
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work  the  mines  is  by  keeping  immensely  power- 
ful pumps  constantly  at  work.  These  pumps  have 
to  be  kept  going  night  and  day,  seven  days  a 
week,  or  else  the  water  would  eain  on  them ; 
and  even  with  the  most  powerful  pumps  it  haa 
been  found  impossible  to  cope  with  the  water  in 
some  mines  which  are  known  to  have  plenty  of 
gold-bearing  wash.  As  the  water  has  to  be 
lifted  often  from  a  great  depth,  great  ingenuity 
in  economising  expense  is  shown  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  pumping  works.  A  big  English 
company,  which  has  several  miles  of  wash  in 
the  Loddon  district,  has  latelv  installed  a  series 
of  electrically- worked  pumps.  It  has  spent 
large  sums  of  money,  and  has  not  even  yet 
completely  mastered  the  water.  Where  three 
or  four  mmes  are  on  the  one  "  lead  "  of  *'  wash  " 
they  help  each  other;  and  if  one  mine  stops 
pumping  the  others  are  promptly  affected. 
Sometimes  a  rush  of  water  comes  and  drowns 
the  miners.  Victoria  has  a  long  roll  of  deaths 
that  are  due  to  this  cause.  But  if  the  water  can 
be  mastered  the  gold  results  are  usually  splendid, 
and  some  of  these  alluvial  mines — such  as  the 
Berry  group  at  Creswick — ^have  paid  dividends 
running  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds. 
— F.  s.  a 

Astronomical  Notes  for  May 

The  Sun,  in  the  latitude  of  Greenwich,  rises 
on  the  1st  day  of  this  month  at  4h.  35ni.  in  the 
morning,  and  sets  at  7h.  21m.  in  the  evening; 
on  the  11th  he  rises  at  4h.  18m.,  and  sets  at 
7h.  37m. ;  and  on  the  21st  he  rises  at  4h.  3m . 
and  sets  at  7h.  52m.  The  Moon  enters  her  La^ 
Quarter  at  llh.  dOm.  (Greenwich  time)  on  tiie 
morning  of  the  7th ;  New  at  lOh.  58m.  on  that 
of  the  15th;  First  Quarter  at  lOh.  19m.  on 
that  of  the  22nd;  and  Full  at  8h.  5dm.  on 
that  of  the  29th.  She  will  be  in  apogee,  or  fiu-- 
thest  from  the  Earth,  about  a  quarter-past 
4  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th ;  and  in 
perigee,  or  nearest  us,  at  half-past  10  on  the 
night  of  the  22nd.  No  eclipses  or  other  special 
phenomena  of  importance  are  due  this  month. 
The  planet  Mercury  will  be  at  inferior  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Sun  on  the  13th,  and  will  sc&roely 
be  visible  this  month,  except  perhaps  quite  at 
the  end  of  it,  for  a  short  time  before  sunrise, 
situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  constellation 
Aries,  near  its  boundary  with  Taurus.  Yenus 
continues  visible  in  the  early  morning,  moving 
through  Aries  into  Taurus,  and  passing,  about 
five  degrees  to  the  south  of  the  Pleiades  on  the 
30th ;  she  will  be  near  the  Moon  on  the  14th. 
and  near  Mercury  on  the  22nd  and  23rd,  north- 
west of  him  on  the  former  morning  and  north- 
east on  the  latter.  Mars  is  not  visible  this 
month,  being  in  conjunction  with  the  Sun  on 
the30tii.  Jupiter  rises  earlier  each  meminfi^ ;  he 
is  now  near  the  star  Epsilon  in  the  conatellation 
Pisces,  and  moving  slowly  in  a  north-eaatorly 
direction.  Saturn  rises  about  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  is  situated  throughout  the  month 
a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  star  Delta  in 
the  constellation  Capricomus.^— w.  T.  LYinr. 


How  can  the  Nation  be  helped  towards 

Temperance  ?  ^ 

A  HUNDRED  and  eighty  millions  per  annum,  that  is  what  the 
national  drink  bill  now  stands  at,  or  aboat  tifty  millions  more 
than  the  rent  of  all  the  houses  and  all  the  lands  in  the 
kingdom.  Liquor  costs  fifteen  times  as  much  annually  to  the 
community  as  all  our  schools  and  all  our  universities,  and 
almost  as  much  as  the  luxurious  diet  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
meagre  bread  of  the  poor.  Unfortunately  it  is  thoee  who 
have  least  to  spare  who  devote  most  to  this  destroyer. 

The  national  outlay  on  drink  is  increasing,  and  that  in  spite 
of  the  vehement  efforts  of  individuals  and  organisations. 

The  drink  question  will  only  be  adequately  dealt  with  when 
Government  treats  the  manufacture  of  intoxicants  as  a  crime 
against  the  nation,  but  that  period  seems  remote,  since  almost 
a  third  of  our  law-makers  are  drawn  fh)m  the  whisky  and 
beer-producing  fhitemity.  These  naturally  sneer  at  "Grand- 
motherly legislation,"  as  a  thing  directed  to  restrain  man's 
noble  freedom. 

Total-abstinence  movements  are,  for  mingled  reasons  of 
good  and  ill,  no  longer  popular ;  a  politician  would  injure  his 
prestige  in  the  eyes  not  only  of  the  drunken  but  of  the  sober, 
who  to-day  made  himself  the  apostle  of  this  cause.  I  fear 
some  measure  of  reproach  for  this  fact  lies  at  Uie  door  of  total 
abstainers  themselves.  Where  opportunity  offered  they  were 
not  just,  their  conclusions  were  not  temperate.  It  is  well 
known  that  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  the  question  of  buying 
up  and  closing  many  public-houses  was  before  Parliament, 
but  the  total  abstinence  party  generally  were  for  confiscation, 
not  for  purchase  of  the  publican's  rights,  and  to  such  an 
iigostice  the  nation  could  not  assent.  Rights  of  property  are 
those  which  it  is  the  business  of  all  national  law  to  enforce, 
and  no  wrong  action  can  Justifiably  be  done,  no  matter  what 
the  good  resuJt  aimed  at  may  be.  Granted  tliat  the  publican's 
work  is  evil,  it  affords  him  his  livelihood,  and  we  have  no 
right  to  take  that  fh>m  him  unless  we  put  into  his  hands 
provision  for  a  better  career.  Even  the  publican  has  his 
rights  ;  and  spoliation  is  sin,  whether  It  be  committed  racially 
or  individually. 

Again,  it  is  seriously  believed  by  many  that  the  dismissal  of 
all  barmaids  In  Scotland  is  not  a  good  action.  There  are  6000 
of  them.  There  is  no  proof  whatever  that,  as  a  class,  they  are  in 
any  wise  below  the  average  of  money-earning  women  in  towns. 
To  displace  one  sex  for  another  does  not  touch  the  root  of  the 
drink  evil,  while  to  throw  a  large  number  of  women  out  of 
work,  women  for  whom  another  kind  of  employment  would 
not  be  easily  available,  is  to  commit  an  action  in  itself  scarcely 
juBtifiabl& 

Again,  temperance  advocates  tend  to  be  too  vehement  over 
scarcely  allied  issues.  Temperance  papers  would  increase 
their  circulation  and  influence  if  they  treated  of  other  than 
temperance  topics  exclusively.  Any  organ  that  is  too 
parochial  restricts  its  circulation.  What  is  narrow  cannot  fail 
to  be  dulL  It  was  a  calamity  when  The  Woman's  Signal  was 
withdrawn  from  publication,  and  yet  for  business  reasons  it 
was  bound  to  go,  its  area  was  too  circumscribed,  some  of  its 
subscribers  too  ready  to  H^ht  or  to  drop  the  paper  if  it  diverged 
on  any  question  ftx>m  their  point  of  view.  Wliat  Lady  Henry 
•Somerset,  with  her  enthusiasm,  her  high  social  position  and 
her  wealth,  failed  to  effect  no  other  woman  need  attempt. 

Is  there  then  no  remedy  ?  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  this 
lies  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  The  young  are  their  field  of 
operation  if  they  could  only  be  brought  to  see  that  fact.  Every 
untaught  young  person  of  either  sex  is  a  heathen;  if  left 
untaught  he  will  become  a  savage.  A  man's  influence  is  over 
those  who  come  after  him,  not  over  those  who  precede  him. 
The  mature  have  made  up  their  minds  ;  if  teachers  express  the 
hearer's  views  these  approve,  if  they  do  not  do  so  the  hearers 
become  indifferent  or  contemptuous.    But  the  unformed  are 

1  We  have  thought  it  right  to  allow  our  esteemed  contributor 
to  state  her  own  view  on  a  very  complex  question.  But  it  is 
&ir  to  remember  that  on  some  of  the  points  indicated  very 
different  views  are  held  by  advocates  of  temperance.— Ed.  L.II. 


willing  to  be  taught,  and  a  man  whom,  individually,  the  young 
admire  and  believe  in  might  lead  them  to  scale  any  mount,  to 
storm  any  fort.  I  can  bear  practical  testimony  to  this  fact, 
having  often  witnessed  it.  A  manly,  sincere  young  clergyman 
who  recognised  that  his  business  was  with  the  heathen  in  his 
own  congregation,  and  who  admitted  the  truth  of  the  vulgar 
old  proverb,  "  You  cannot  teach  your  grandmother  to  suck 
eggs,"  would  come  into  his  kingdom  with  less  difficulty  than 
meets  any  other  class  of  invader.  All  boys  and  girls  could  be 
convinced  that  the  influence  of  all  intoxicants  is  balefUl,  often 
destructive  ;  inspired  by  a  man  who  held  this  faith  each  would 
become  an  apostle  in  his  turn.  What  personal  conviction  and 
enthusiasm  can  effect  when  each  convert  has  the  missionary 
spirit,  the  Salvation  Army  has  proved.  One  of  the  firat  points 
conceded  by  its  original  opponents — and  most  of  the  race 
was  in  this  category  at  the  start — was  that  the  Army  did 
induce  total  abstinence,  did  convert  to  temperance.  It  is 
excellent  to  get  children  into  our  Bands  of  Hope,  but  it  is  the 
adolescents  tliat  are  of  primary  imi)ortance.  They  move  quickly, 
they  are  approaching  the  cross-roads.  Life  tingles  in  them, 
they  want  to  do  something,  they  need  not  only  counsel  but  a 
field  of  labour.  Their  names  and  promise  are  not  enough, 
they  must  have  also  an  outlet  for  their  enereies,  they  must 
be  given  a  section  of  the  world  to  conquer.  Let  them  when 
converted  make  converts,  and  let  each  new  convert  make 
another,  and  let  them  unitedly  help  in  establishing  the  new 
temperance  hall,  the  local  mission  centre  for  our  own  heathen. 
Then  let  each  who  has  done  something  be  made  to  feel  that  he 
or  she  counts  as  an  individual  with  opinions  and  influence ;  that 
would  attain  results  worth  effort,  and  methinks  it  crowds 
about  our  doors. 

The  way  to  save  barmaids  is  to  let  girls  see  that  the  work  is 
undesirable,  that  at  the  best  it  is  only  remunerative  for  a  few 
vears,  that  an  old  barmaid  scarcely  exists.  The  way  to  close 
the  public-houses  is  to  con\ince  the  community  that  their 
money  might  be  better  employed,  and  for  that  purpose  the 
attractions  of  the  public-house  without  its  dangera  must  be 

E laced  within  their  reach.  The  atmosphere  of  most  temperance 
alls  is  cold,  they  contain  no  room  where  people  can  stand  in 
clustera  and  be  noisy  if  they  like,  the  inmates  do  not  seem  at 
their  ease,  they  appear  conscious  of  being  under  supervision, 
and  personal  comfort  cannot  co-exist  with  that.  Modem 
Christian  leaders  seem  to  do  too  much  for  their  disciples,  to 
make  their  work  easy,  while  individual  effort  is  what  is 
essential.  If  Parliament  will  not  close  the  public-houses  by 
force,  and  if  temperance  advocates  will  not  permit  the 
purchase— for  suppression— of  the  publican's  rights,  then  the 
Church  must  step  m,  and  begin  the  reform.  But  it  mu.st  work 
with  clean  hands,  and  must  look  to  the  future  with  the  single 
eye  that  identifies  God's  glory  with  human  good. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

EDUCATIONAL. 

PatUine.— An  English  teacher  going  to  a  foreign  country 
whose  language  she  does  not  know,  would  receive  no  remuner- 
ation whatever  until  she  had  acquired  some  measure  of 
proficiency  in  the  language  of  the  people.  How  could  she 
teach  when  neitlier  she  nor  her  pupils  had  a  common  medium 
of  comumnicatiou  ?  Even  to  obtain  an  engagement  as  pupil 
teacher  she  would  require  to  know  a  good  deal  of  the  language 
of  the  people  about  her.  As  you  know  no  French  or  German, 
your  best  plan  would  be  to  apply  for  an  engagement  in  a 
school  or  family  where  your  assistance  might  be  needed  for 
pupils  who  already  know  some  English,  and  where  for  teaching 
English  to  these,  you  would  receive  lessons  in  French  or 
German.  You  might  apply  to  Mme.  Aubert,  141  Regent 
Street,  London,  W.,  a  Foreign  and  English  Governess  Agent, 
who  has  a  large  connexion,  or  you  might  write  to  the  editor  of 
Le  Conteil  de$  Fcmmes,  79  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  Paris, 
through  whom  you  might  obtain  an  engagement  as  governess 
pupil.  Why  dia  you  not  make  some  attempt  to  learn  French 
in  your  own  counta-y  ?  At  Dover  there  ought  to  be  considerable 
facilities  for  ito  acquisition.    It  was  not  possible  to  answer 
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your  letter  in  last  month's  issue.  The  educational  quallflcations 
that  are  most  esteerred  abroad  are  the  B.  A.  and  LL.  A.  degrees 
The  Leiture  Hour  is  on  sale  in  Paris. 

H.  AT— The  Joint  i^gency  of  Women  Teachers  is  probahly 
one  of  the  best  mediums  through  which  to  obtain  situations  at 
home.  It  is  under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Teachers'  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  the  Headmistresses'  Association,  etc. 
The  address  is  74  Gower  Street,  London,  E.C.  The  fees  are 
as  low  as  possible,  2«.  6d,  affords  a  registration  fee  for  six 
months.  The  hours  of  interview  are  from  10.80  a. m.  to  5  p.m. 
The  registrar  is  Miss  Alice  M.  Fountain. 

Alice  and  SUdcu— The  Paris  Lodge  of  the  Girl's  Friendly 
Society  is  at  60  Avenue  d'Jena.  The  address  of  the  Diocesan 
Secretary  of  the  G.  F.  S.  is  8  Holbein  Place,  Sloane  Square, 
London,  S.W.  Many  of  the  members  are  young  daily 
governesses,  seeking  to  improve  themselves  in  French,  with  a 
view  to  teaching  in  schools  or  private  fiunilies  on  their  return 
home.  On  Sunday  the  Club  Rooms  in  the  Lodge  afford  a 
home  and  resting-place  to  any  member  in  Paris.  A  free  tea  is 
provided  by  the  subscriptions  of  various  associates  and 
members.  On  week  days  luncheon  and  supper  can  be  had  on 
moderate  terms.  Some  of  the  members  reside  in  the  Lodge, 
which  contains  eighteen  sleeping  apartments. 

EMPLOYMENTS. 

Helen  P. — I  read  somewhere  recently  of  girls  in  your  position 
desirous  of  usefUl  occupation  yet  not  thinking  it  right  to  work 
for  payment,  as  their  parents  are  in  comfortable  circumstances 
and  able  to  provide  for  their  future,  who  took  each  a  year's 
training  as  paying  probationer  in  a  Nursing  Establishment, 
and  then  gave  their  services  to  the  genteel  poor  in  their  own 
neighbourhood,  sufferers  who  could  neither  pay  for  skilled 
attendance,  nor  resort  to  the  i>arochial  nurse,  clerks'  and 
small  tradesmen's  wives,  and  elderly  and  broken-down  people 
of  a  better  class.  Only  sympathy  can  acceptably  approach 
these,  whose  needs  are  often  none  the  less  urgent  for  being 
unexpressed.  To  sick  children  in  large  impoverished  families, 
to  ailing  mothers  unable  to  get  up  and  do  tiie  household  work, 
to  bedridden  old  people,  these  two  sweet-souled  sisters  devoted 
the  morning  of  every  day,  calling  to  wash  and  dress  the  baby, 
to  prenare  the  sick  woman's  breaklkst,  to  talk  over  things  in 
general  with  the  bedridden,  who  grow  so  tired  of  watching  the 
shadows  change  as  the  sun  moves,  and  And  a  world  very  dull 
in  which  Uiey  seem  forgotten.  Sometimes  our  beneficence 
strays  far  afield  when  it  is  urgently  needed  at  our  own  gates. 
Does  not  the  above  little  sketch  suggest  a  delightfUl  family, 
the  parents  willing  that  the  daughters  should  undertake  such 
hard  service,  the  daughters  loving  all  that  had  need  of  them? 
At  Abbots-Langley  in  Herts  there  is  an  industry  whose  object 
is  partly  charitable,  PAi^ly  commercial.  It  is  inarmAlade 
manufacture,  which  aflfords  employment  to  ladies  and  surplus 
village  hands,  produces  a  pure  article  of  diet  and  affords 
a  surplus  profit  to  be  disUibuted  in  charity.  There  is  an 
interesting  account  of  the  industry  in  the  March  issue  of 
Women's  Bmploymentt  (Id.). 

Agatha. — Pillow-loce-making  is  taught  in  the  I^ace  Revival 
School.  56  Ix)wer  Sloane  Street,  London,  W.  Lace  making 
and  mending  might  become  a  remunerative  occupation,  as  it 
is  now  becoming  a  cottage  industry  for  which  teachers  are 
required.  Particulars  can  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Principal,  Miss  Penderel  Moody. 

LITERARY. 

Little  PuM.— Your  story  is  by  no  means  bad  for  a  beginner. 
For  readable  stories  of  from  2000  to  4000  words  there  are 
countless  openings.  But  observe  the  adje>'tive.  The  unknown 
writer  must  offer  work  better  than  the  average  if  it  is  to  find 
acceptance.  Once  your  name  is  known  you  need  not  be  so 
particular  if  you.  are  built  on  these  lines.  If  you  have  got  the 
knack  of  the  short  story  you  can  present  the  same  plot  over 
and  over  again.  I  do  not  ad\ise  this,  I  merely  observe  that  I 
have  seen  it  done.  I  was  recently  reading  a  volume  of  short 
stories  that  made  fame  for  its  author,  and  there  were  Just 
Uiree  plots  in  the  book  from  cover  to  cover.  The  characters 
in  these,  the  pert,  pretty  girl,  the  amazingly  susceptible  man 
and  the  bat-blind  parent,  trod  their  measure  over  and  over 
again.     Sometimes   the   bat-blind   father,  when  his   vision 


quickened,  was  irate,  and  sometimes  he.  was  beneficent,  and 
sometimes  the  pert,  pretty  girl  fell  promptly  on  her  swaiii'* 
neck,  and  sometimes  she  said  "  Imperent "  and  walked  avav. 
But  it  was  always  Uie  same  girl,  and  which  course  she  woul-. 
take  could  never  be  determined  by  the  reado-  befor^ian*!. 
Still  the  book  kept  one  smiling  till  two-Uiirds  of  It  were  rm^ 
and  the  yawns  accorded  to  the  remainder  were  not  of  a 
vindictive  order. 

Thyra. — Your  poem  b^;ins  beautifully,  and  there  are  aevtn: 
good  verses  in  it,  bat  the  meaning  of  the  whole  is  too  involv-^d 
and  obscure.  When  you  become  vexy  flunous  that  kind  of 
obscurity  will  call  for  a  school  of  admims  to  explain  what 
you  mean.    I  sulijoin  the  flrat  verse  with  pleasure — 

"The  music  that  I  heard  with  thee 
Haunts  me  yet, 
All  hope,  all  Joy  that  mig^t  not  be 
All  regreL" 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  correspondent  has  been  Idnd  enough  to  write  that  Tk^ 
ParenU'  Review  is  pubUshed  by  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall. 
Hamilton,  Kent  A  Co. 

/oan.— You  could  not  sell  your  old  magazines  except  to 
second-hand  bookstall  people,  and  from  them  voa  would  rec«Tr 
scarcely  anything.  Magazines  are  so  abundant  now  and  m 
cheap  that  there  u  no  inducement  to  invest  in  them  at  secocd- 
hand.  Were  the  postage  not  so  prohibitive  you  oould  effect 
exchanges  easily,  but  it  is  only  newspapers  that  are  generously 
dealt  with  by  the  G.P.O.  There  is  no  reason  in  circuUl.n«: 
colossal  weeklies  for  a  half^imy,  and  chaiging  a  penny  for 
any  other  kind  of  publication  over  two  ounces  in  weight,  bat 
law  is  law.  I  am  grateftd  for  your  kind  opinion  ana  nrgni 
that  I  cannot  give  you  the  information  yon  aeaire. 

Amo.—l.  The  lion's  head  on  silver  originated  as  the  kin^s's 
mark  on  metal  containing  only  18  dwts.  of  alloy  to  each  pouivi 
troy.  Edward  I.  gave  goldsmiths  their  first  charter,  Edvarc 
III.  enfoi-ced  the  assaying  of  all  silver  and  the  marking  of  that 
up  to  standard.  On  old  silver  the  lion's  head  is  crowned  ;  lL» 
leopurd's  head  is  the  London  mark,  the  sovereign's  ht*C 
approximately  fixes  the  date ;  it  was  flrat  added  in  the  reip  of 
George  III.  in  1784.  The  heraldic  lion  and  the  leopard  bad  :br 
same  head.  The  letter  is  the  maker's  mark.  The  heads  of  'JL' 
lions  and  leopards  on  early  silver  were  fierce  and  bearded,  n. 
modem  silver  the  &ce  is  mild  and  often  has  its  tongue  os' 
Seven  towns  in  the  fifteenth  centniy  were  permitted  to  aftid< 
silver,  and  as  in  lawless  times  provincial  silversmiths  esBit 
not  travel  with  their  precious  wares,  wardens  ttom  the  aaay 
towns  visited  the  provinces  to  test  and  mark  the  silver.  AL 
the  marks  except  the  silveramith's  own  martc  were  o:^  a 
lozenge  or  escutcheon.  Goldsmiths  and  silversmiths  hai  t 
very  bad  time  of  it  during  Ihe  Middle  Ages,  despoiling  then 
being  somewhat  of  a  noble  or  royal  pastimei  Edward  IV. 
almost  put  a  premium  on  their  spoliation,  as  he  permitted  ih* 
wardens  to  retain  for  themselves  half  the  silver  seized  as  bp^xtg 
below  standard,  the  other  half  to  be  given  to  the  soverei^ 
When  men  could  enrich  themselves  and  win  fkvoor  at  court  xt 
the  same  time,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  poor  silveramlths  sold 
their  wares  unassayed  when  they  found  customers  who  couU 
trust  them,  for  who  could  be  sure  that  the  warden  might  h'A 
prove  a  robber?  2.  A  verge  watch  is  one  with  the  old  balac'"^ 
where  the  balance  arbor  has  two  pallets  which  altemaiely 
enf;affe  with  teeth  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  crown  wheel  whMp 
axis  is  ac  right  angles  to  that  of  the  verge.  The  Terge  imli 
is  the  spindle  or  arbor  of  the  watch  balance. 

Blanche. — I  will  give  you  a  recipe  for  home-made  fbmitar^ 

f)lish  next  month,  there  is  not  space  in  this  issue.  Meantiicp 
can  hi^y  recommend  the  Komo  Furniture  Cream,  sural^i 
by  the  Matchless  Metal  Polish  Companv,  Leeds  Street,  LiT«r- 
pool.  It  is  worthy  of  the  Metal  Polish,  and  that  is-eayii^;  & 
great  deal.  I  have  Just  cleaned  a  bicycle  and  a  typewriter 
(white  parts)  with  the  latter,  and  am  delisted  with  th^ 
result. 

Vkbttt. 

Letters  regarding  "Woman's  Interests"  to  be  addrefliiMi 
—"Verity,"  c/o  Editor,  "The  Leisure  Hour,"  4  Bouvene 
Street,  London,  E.C. 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 


The  following  contributions  have,  in  response  to  the  article 
in  our  March  number— " Problems  of  Bible  Translation" — 
been  sent  by  our  readera  for  the  Centenary  Fund  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society : 
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Aa     JVa«   v«  ^3«      ■••  *'*  *••  ■■>  »■■  •••  •»« 

2    Put  7  •» 

3.  From  a  believer  of  the  Bible           U^  '^ 

4.  Collection  at  St  Luke's  Hospital,  per  the  Rev.  G. 

Smith  ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  S  *^ 

5.  Jno.  Armitt                 ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  5  ^ 


POSIES  PROM  POETRY 

I 

1.  "  Some  rich  hyaoiuth  .  .  . 


It  of  purple 


2.  "  The  UliBB  in  their  dew." 

3.  "The  scarlet  poppieH." 

4.  "FrBab-nuUed  violets." 

5.  "  The  gold.floweced  broom." 

6.  "  Sweet-graelling  myrtle." 
T.  "  Stocks  in  fraarant  blow. " 
8.   "Clumps  of  primnweB." 

From   what  poet's  work  are   theae  quotations 
tAkeu  T    Traoe  each.    A  book  prize  for  first  correct 


SHAKESPEARIAN   ACR05TICS 
Seventh  of  Ntoe 

WHOLE. 

A  happjf  bugy-body,  now  a.  friend  at  court 
To  one,  and  now  obedient  to  another. 

1.  In  IhUaXaD^  they  were  alike,  whose  rivalry 
Prepared  the  doom  of  love. 

2.  About  to  die  he  thought  he  saw  a  vision, 
And  heard  his  duty  told. 

3.  Minaled  of  love  and  fear,  and  all  unoble 
To  show  her  heart  in  words. 

4.  As  Jonah's  gourd  was  by  a  worm  devoured, 
In  Hileuco  perished  IhU  ill-fated  plotter's  hope. 

Observe  that  the  above  llnee  are  not  quotations. 
Find  the  words  and  passages  referred  to.  Scores 
for  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  Acrostics  will  appear 
neit  month.  Answers  to  above  must  be  receiveil 
by  lutb  inst. 

ON  OUR  BOOK  TABLE 

Books  noticed :  Christina  Rohsbtti's  Poenns, 
Mocmillans,  7«-  Gi.  The  Hmat  of  Quiet  (Anon.), 
John  Murray,  8».  Brother  Leo's  Mirror  of  Per- 
feiiion,  D.  Nutt,  2j.  Generai.  Booth's  Training 
0/  Children,  S.  A.  Publishing  Dept.,  6d.  E.  W. 
Wiuiox's  flwnu  of  Power,  Gay  and  Bird,  3».  6rf. 


Home  Nunc,   Stock,   3».   6rf. 

Mrs.  VoDKd'a  nmaeunfe's  Manual,  2s.  4d. ,  and 
Etrme-made  Cakes,  Is.  2d.,  published  by  author, 
Hurston,  Cambridge,  etc. 

That  Chritlina  BeaaeitCs  Poems  should  at  last  be 
collected  into  one  volume,  and  included  in  Messrs. 
Macmillan's  uniform  series  of  English  poets,  is 
matter  for  rejoicing  to  the  many  lovers  of  her 
writings.  The  editor,  her  brother,  Mr,  William 
Rossetti,  contributes  a  short  memoir,  which  serves 


to  music  and  are  well  known,  such  as  "  My  heart 
is  like  a  lingiiig  bird,"  "  Unmindful  of  the  Boaea," 


' '  Come  to  me  in  the  silence  of  the  nisht. "  Her 
hymns,  well  adapted  for  congregational  as  well  as 
private  use,  ore  still  more  numerous.  Several  of 
these  were  sung  at  her  funeral.  While  her  poetry 
covers  a  considerable  range  of  subjecta,  as  shown  ili 
Ooblin  Market,  Maude  Glare,  Mirrori  of  Lift  and 
Ikaih,  and  the  English  and  Italian  Poem»  for 
Ckildrr.n,  moat  of  her  work  was  religious  in  tone, 
often  following  the  suggestions  of  the  Christian 
year — very  frequently  counselling  endurance  and 
aspiration  ;  as  in  this,  which  we  quote  as  fairly 
typical  of  her  short  poems — 

Biirtb-siuln«H  And  >es-bltteni«B9. 


The  Houte  qf  Quiet  is  the  title  given  to  a  series 
of  djscursivel;^  autobiographical  papers  containing 
many  snsgsetivc  pagee.  If  identity  of  style  counts 
for  anything,  J.  T.  who  signs  the  editorial  preface 
also  wrote  the  book,  and,  we  may  hope,  stitl  lives 
to  write  another.  The  slight  framework  of  the 
story,  and  descriptions  of  sui3i  types  as  the  mother, 
the  squire,  and  the  old  and  new  parsons  ore  rather 
conventional  and  unconviacing,  but  are  easily  out- 
weighed by  the  aeouinel;  autobiographical  matter 
— much  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  religious  experi- 
ences of  school  and  college  days,  and  many  fresh 
and  original  studies  of  social  life  from  a  later  point 
of  view.  The  writer  has  travelled  far  in  specula- 
tion only  to  return  to  the  simple  faith  of  childhooil 
in  "the  absolute  power,  the  infioile  energies  of  the 
Father.  .  ,  belief  in  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  thought 
of  inner  holiness  .  .  .  then  came  the  further  step 
after  some  study  of  the  systems  of  other  teachers 
of  humanity  .  .  .  the  knowledge  slowly  dawns 
upon  the  mind  that  in  Jesus  of  GtUilee  alone  we  are 
in  the  presence  of  something  which  enlightens  man 
not  from  within  but  from  without."  "Surely,"  he 
says  elsewhere,  "the  whole  teaching  of  the  Gospels 
is  to  loose  human  beings  from  the  tyranny  of  detail, 
and  to  t«ach  them  to  live  a  simple  life  on  great 
— ^----'-  "  ■>  -  liet  philanthropy  our  author 
more  emotion  and  eiperience 
ike  up  a  platitude  than  I  ever  suspected 
lefore  in  my  ambitious  days." 


principles. 


To  the  literature  about  St.  Francis  of  Assist, 
which  M.  Paul  Sabatier  has  done  so  much  to  intra, 
duce  to  his  fellow-Protestants,  there  hsa  lately 
been  added  by  the  same  editor  Tht  Mirror  of  Per- 
feetiim,  a  memoir  of  Brother  Francis  written  daring 
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the  eighteen  months  immediately  succeeding  his 
death  by  his  devoted  friend  and  companion.  Brother 
Leo.  M.  Sabatier^B  version  of  the  Latin  text  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Sebastian 
Evans,  whose  little  book  has  already  reached  a 
third  edition,  so  great  is  the  interest  awakened 
by  what  its  translator  rightly  calls  a  document 
"appealing  directly  to  the  heart  of  humanity." 
It  IS  impossible  to  read  unmoved  these  touching 
records,  noting  how  faithfully  this  ardent  Christian 
set  himself  to  learn  of,  and  follow  the  meek  and 
lowly  Christ  in  His  Humility,  Obedience,  and 
Poverty.  iFrOm*  the  date  of  his  conversion  to  a 
religious  life,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  until  his 
death  twenty  years  later  (on  October  3rd,  1227), 
St.  Francis  **made  it  his  highest  and  chiefest  study 
to  teach  the  brethren  the  things  that  they  had  to 
do  or  to  avoid  rather  by  his  deeds  than  by  his 
words."  "Moreover,"  we  are  told,  **he  exhorted 
the  brethren  that  they  should  judge  no  man,  nor 
think  scorn  of  them  that  live  delicately,  and  are 
clad  proudly  in  superfluous  bravery,  for  that  our 
God  IS  their  Lord  also,  able  to  call  them  unto 
Himself."  Among  practical  reformers  of  religion 
in  all  ages  of  Christianity,  many  have  had  like 
zeal,  and  as  intense  a  devotion  to  God's  will,  but 
Francis  of  Assisi  stands  alone,  we  think,  in  the 
Christ-like  lowliness  of  his  mind,  and  uncensorious 
spirit. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  a  long  way  from  the  thir- 
teenth to  the  twentieth  century,  and  from  St. 
Francis  to  General  Booth  (whose  book  on  the 
Training  of  Children  has  just  been  republished  in  a 
cheap  edition),  yet  these  men  of  God  have  much  in 
conmnon  in  their  ideals  of  a  religious  life.  Poverty, 
whole-hearted  obedience,  and  devotion  to  the 
Saviour,  these  form  the  rule  of  the  Salvation  Army 
now,  as  of  the  Brothers  Minor  long  ago ;  humility 
alone  seems  somewhat  lacking  now-a-days.  General 
Booth's  advice  to  parents  is  given  in  the  form  of  a 
catechism,  and  ninety  per  cent,  of  his  teaching 
could  not  be  bettered.  He  touches  shrewdly  on 
difficulties  likely  to  occur,  and  nrses  young  parents 
to  qualify  for  their  duty  by  guarding  against  their 
own  faulty  tendencies,  whether  to  favouritism, 
sanctimoniousness,  bad  temper,  worldly  pride, 
selfishness,  or  unwillingness  to  be  at  trouble.  But 
we  think  he  errs  in  generally  estimating  religious 
life  and  methods  outside  his  Army  as  being  formal 
or  sentimental,  and  in  either  case  inefficient.  In 
urging  an  incessant  expression  of  religion  on  the 
part  of  children,  he  ignores  those  laws  of  psychical 
as  well  as  physical  reaction  after  stimulus  which 
are  as  certain  as  any  other  divine  ordinance.  Like 
Savonarola's  Liitle  Inquisitors  entrusted  with 
powers  too  high  for  them,  are  his  Little  Soldiers 
not  in  danger  of  exhausting  the  energies  of  the 
still  immature  soul,  and — 

"ChangiDg  the  pore  emotion 
Of  her  high  devotion, 
To  a  skin-deep  sense 
Of  her  own  eloquence  "? 

E.  W.  Wilcox's  new  book  of  verses,  called  Poems 
of  Power  J  is  prettily  bound  in  white  linen,  and  con- 
tains a  fine  series  of  initial  letters.  Her  range  of 
subjects  is  wide,  and  almost  every  one  neatly  points 
some  moral  for  the  reader's  benefit.  Though  so 
didactic.  Miss  Wilcox's  style  is  musical  and  plea- 
sant, and  the  book  is  likely  to  be  as  popular  as  her 
earlier  volumes  have  proved. 
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Admirers  of  (and  who  does  not  admire  ?)  his  lines 
on  the  **BuriflJ  of  Sir  John  Moore"  will  eagerly 
examine  the  Poems  of  Charles  Wolfe  recently  pub- 
lished. The  portrait  and  the  life  are  alike  pleasing 
and  welcome,  while  the  other  poems,  though  alight 
in  themselves,  give  pleasure  for  their  author  s  sake. 
"  He  was,"  his  biosrapher  remarks,  "  one  of  the 
might-have-beens  of  ^glish  poetry."  Nay,  that 
is  too  mournful  an  estimate.  Bulk  of  achievement 
is  not,  as  Ben  Jonson  reminded  us,  essential  to 
greatness — Wolfe's  one  perfect  creation  suffices  to 
itself.  In  a  pocket  inside  the  cover  of  this  little 
volume  the  reader  will  find  a  hidden  treasare  in 
the  shape  of  a  marvellous  reproduction,  in  facsimile, 
of  the  original  MS.  of  the  famous  elegy. 

Hie  Home  Nurse  is  a  practical  handbook  on  a 
fast-disappearing  art.  Home  baking  and  pre9er\'- 
ing,  home  education,  home  nursing  alike,  will  soon 
be  matters  of  tradition  only  in  most  of  our  home& 
As  we  look  through  this  cheery  and  sensible  treatise, 
full  of  adaptable  suggestions,  we  recall  the  home 
nurse  of  childhood  ere  the  profession  was  organised. 
How  mercifully  in  those  days  were  powders  masked 
in  whatever  kmd  of  jam  one  chose,  senna  tea  was 
but  a  medium  for  softly  stewed  prunes,  and  the 
heroic  enduring  of  a  mustard  plaster  had  a  monetan' 
value  increasing  with  every  minute  after  tlie  statu- 
tory ten !  On  the  ordering  of  the  sick-room  the 
author  of  this  book  writes  with  the  wisdom  of  an 
experienced  and  observant  mind,  enforcing  five 
essential  rules,  of  Punctuality,  Cheerfulness,  ClesB- 
liness.  Gentleness,  and  Patience. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Young,  well  known  in  hooaekeepinc 
circles  as  a  demonstrator  of  cookery,  has  published 
a  fifteenth  edition  of  her  Domestic  Cookery:  tk' 
Housewife^ s  ManiuU,  with  added  recipes  and  many 
photographs.  In  this  excellent  manual,  while  well- 
known  dishes  are  taken  as  known,  many  nev 
adaptations  are  described,  and  savouries  are  as 
fully  treated  of  as  modem  needs  require.  The 
ardent  housewife  will  also  know  how  to  appreciste 
the  novelties  in  Mrs.  Young's  little  book  on  BojA'- 
Tiiade  Cakes  aiui  Sweets^  said  to  be  as  instructive 
and  practical  as  it  is  up-to-date,  and  also  illustrated 
with  many  photographs  of  various  tours  dcforcu 

Also  received  :  W.  S.  Furneaux's  The  Sen.  Shore, 
Longmans,  6^.,  with  over  three  hundred  illustra- 
tions, an  invaluable  handbook  for  thoee  bovB  and 
girls  who  would  be  seaside  naturalists.  \V.  C. 
Hazlitt's  Studies  in  Jocular  Literature,  reprint«i 
in  the  Book  Lovers'  Library  series,  Stock,  Is.  6d. 
R.  L.  Anderson's  Story  of  Extinct  Civilisations  of 
the  West,  Newnes,  Is.,  a  succinct  account  of  the 
Aztecs  and  Incas.  T.  F.  Tilino's  The  PromLv 
of  Life,  Stock,  Is.,  an  argument  in  proof  of  con- 
ditional immortality.  Mrs.  Bell's  My  Friends  i»i 
the  Fifties,  Guilbert  Pitman,  3^.  Qd.,  pleasantly- 
written  sketches  of  old-fashioned  people  and  their 
surroundings.  Marjc  Lemon's  EnchwUed  Doll,  l)e 
La  More  Press,  \s.  Qd.  This  reprint  wiU  be 
welcomed  by  all  collectors  of  "Ettcky"  Doyle'* 
drawings,  of  which  it  contains  many  charming  ex- 
amples. J.  M.  Hoggb's  Betting  and  Gambling, 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  Qd.,  an  ably -written  little  book 
of  statistics  and  instances  showing  the  fatuous 
waste  of  British  money  going  on  in  these  pursuits, 
upwards  of  fifty  millions  beins  the  annual  turnover 
of  bookmakers  alone.  Mr.  Hugh's  Bok*m,  a  pri- 
vately printed  volume  from  America  chiefly  in 
rhyme,  and  all  in  phonetic  spelling. 


®ut  Cbess  pdiQC 

Solving  Tourney  Solutions. 


Next  month  we  shall  inaugurate  a  Summer 
Solving  Tourney,  to  run  durine  June,  July,  and 
August,  with  the  offer  of  suitable  Prizes. 

"Twentieth-Century  Retractor.'* 

No.  4.— -By  Mrs.  W.  J.  Baird. 

"  stands  with  the  snnres  of  war  to  tangle  thee." 

1  Henry  VI.,  Act  IV.  sc.  ii. 

BLACK— 8  MEN 


WHTTB — 3  MSN 

1 .  White  played  last,  but  must  retract  his  move. 

2.  Black  to  retract  his  last  move. 

3.  Black  to  play  so  as  to  allow 

4.  White  to  give  mate. 

Solutions  received  before  June  10  will  be  acknow- 
ledged. A  special  prize  is  offered  for  the  solver 
who,  in  the  aggregate,  most  quickly  solves 
Retractors  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5.     [See  page  527.] 

Retractor  II.   Further  solutions  received  from 
— F.  W.  Atchinson,  a.   W.   Watson,  and  W. 
Mears    (The    Author's),    E.    Thompstone    (The 
•Cook"),  H.  Osborne,  M.D.  (Both). 

PROBLEMS. 

The  two  following  problems  have  been  entered 
in  our  last  Problem  Tourney.    Criticism  is  invited. 

No.  16.— Pathfinder  I. 

BLACK— 9  MEN 


No.  l7,—P(Uhfi7ider  11. 
BLACK — 6  MEN^ 


}> 


f ) 


»» 


»« 


>» 


>t 


»> 


I* 


WHITB — 12  MEN 

White  to  mate  in  three  moves. 


WHITE — 12   MEN 

White  to  mate  in  two  moves. 

For  the  Medals  Competition  solutions  to  the 
above  must  be  sent  in  before  June  15,  1904. 

SOLUTIONS. 

Problems  Nos.  2*  to  10. 
No.    2.     Liliputian.     R — Q  3. 

3.  Coquette.     R— Q  5. 

4.  The  Ujihtiovm.     Q— Q  Kt  7. 

5.  By  C.  H.  H.     R— Q  Kt  5. 

6.  ByC.  H.  H.     Kt— K  5. 

7.  Q— B  5. 

8.  R— R  7. 

9.  K— K  sq. 

10.     No    Solution,    the    author's    intention 
Kt— K  B  5  being  defeated  by  R— Q  3. 

Solutions  received  up  to  time  of  going  to  press 
from — 

Nos.  2  to  10:  F.  W.  Atchinson,  H.  Balson, 
Colonel  Forbes,  A.  J.  Head,  W.  Mears,  Percy 
OsBORN,  R.  G.  Thomson,  John  D.  Tucker, 
A.  W.  Watson,  F.  W.  Whilhblmy,  and  Rev. 
Roger  J.  Wright. 

Nos.  2  to  9  :  E.  Thompstone. 

Nos.  2  to  8 :  T.  W.  Allen,  S.  D.  Fresco,  and 
H.  Osborne,  M.D. 

Nos.  2  to  7  :  A.  Fairhurst. 

Nos.  2  to  6 :  Ed.  Atfibld,  F.  H.  Crebbin,  E.  J. 
George,  John  A.  Roberts,  and  Jas.  White. 

Nos.  3  to  6:  Duncan  Pirnib  and  Mrs.  F. 
Wilson. 

Also :  Ed.  Atfield  (9  and  10),  F.  T.  Bradburn 
(2,  3,  5,  6,  8,  9),  Shri  Gopaul  (India)  (2  to  5), 
H.  W.  Holland  (India)  (3,  6,  7),  J.  Jones  (2,  3,  4, 
7,  8),  John  A.  Roberts  (9),  A.  Schorn,  M.B., 
W.  J.  Stables,  and  J.  P.  Standfast  (2). 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor,  **The  Leisure  Hour,**  4  Bouverie  Street, 
London,  E.C.)-  and  to  be  marked  CHESS  on  the 
envelope.  Competition  eiUries  mtist  be  accompanied 
by  the  Eisteddfod  Ticket  from  the  Contents  page. 


1  No.  1  was  a  Retractor. 
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X  X 


His   Poor  Lordship 

A  FANTASTIC  STORY 
BY   FREDERICK   LANGBKIDGE 


LORD  MENLOE  laid  down  his  pen  to 
kindle  hia  pipe,  which  for  some 
minutes  he  had  heen  smoking  un- 
lighted.  Butting  against  the  rain,  which 
lifted  and  shook  in  the  wind  like   n  sheet 


A  moment  afterwards,  Thady  Clancy 
burst  into  the  room — a  pmali,  fierce,  white- 
jacketed  figure,  diffusing  a  genial  climate  of 
whisky. 

"  He  wouldn't  lave  it  widouC  the  money. 
That  the " 

Menloe  lifted  his  hand,  and  a  fountain  of 
strong  English  was  stayed. 


upon  the  line,  he  saw  a  small  boy  and  a  large 
basket.  It  was  the  butcher's  son,  and  his 
father  was  lord  of  the  herds  that  were 
slowly  seeking  shelter  behind  the  pledged 
ricks  of  Menloe.  His  Lordship  was  strug- 
gling for  a  rhyme — the  fourth  rhyme  of  a 
sonnet — and  he  beheld  with  intense,  ab- 
stracted gaze  the  approach  of  the  boy- 
attended  basket. 


"Leave  what?"  he  asked,  adding,  as  a 
general  truth,  "Thady  you  have  been 
drinking." 

"  la  it  me  dhrinking  ?  Faith,  your  Lord- 
ship might  know  a  way  to  get  dhrink  widout 
wages,  but  not  wan  o'  Thady  knows." 

This  seemed  plausible  to  Menloe.  "  In- 
deed, Thady,"  he  said,  "  I  understand  well 

enough " 
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"Don't  give  it  mention,  my  Lord.  A 
thrifle  o*  wages,  I  hope,  wouldn't  be  parting 
me  and  your  kind  Lordship;  but  to  be 
accused  of  dhrinking! ".  .  .  Thady's  red-blue 
eyes  grew  dim;  he  blew  his  nose  on  his 
jacket.  In  a  moment,  however,  his  face 
cleared.  "  Faith,  I'm  just  afther  breaking  a 
bottle  of  sweet  oil,  and,  if  you  wasn't  taking 
very  particular  notice,  you'd  often  mistake 
the  likes  o*  that  for  whisky." 

"  Well,  that's  it,  I  suppose."  Menloe  had 
got  his  rhyme,  and  was  in  an  agony  to  finish 
his  octave. 

"  Sure,  my  Lord, he  won't  leave  it,  though, 
dear  knows,  there's  only  two  o'  them ;  och, 
the  days  I  seen,  whin  two  spring-carts 
wouldn't  carry  it !  " 

Lord  Menloe  looked  round  with  eyes  of 
far-away  reproach.  "  Leave  what  ?  "  he 
said;  "carry  what?" 

"  Musha,  the  mate,  man,"  Thady  burst 
out  in  a  screech  of  irritation.  Instantly, 
however,  he  recalled  himself.  "  Your  Lord- 
ship's honourable  dinner :  the  little  boy 
have  orders  not  to  lave  it  widout  the  tin- 
pence — I  wish  he  had  it,  and  it  was  the  tin 
plagues  o'  Jordan." 

Lord  Menloe  flushed  angrily. 

"  How  big  is  the  boy  ?  " — he  had  never- 
seen  the  being  upon  whom  his  gaze  had 
been  fixed — "  big  enough  to  kick  ?  " 

"  No,  thin,"  said  Thady  decisively  ;  "  but 
I'd  say  he  was  of  a  size  to  put  under  de 
pump." 

The  flush  passed  from  Menloe' s  cheeks. 
"  After  all,"  he  said, "  it  isn't  the  boy's  fault. 
Here,  give  him  this,  for  himself,  and  tell  him 
to  take  his  meat  back,  and  'tis  the  last  meat 
I'll  trouble  him  for."  Lord  Menloe's  face 
grew  thoughtful ;  then  it  flashed  out  into 
the  sunniest,  most  whimsical,  most  irresist- 
ible smile:  "There's  a  great  old  bull,"  he 
said ;  "  faith,  an  Irishman  can  always  keep 
himself  in  meat." 

Thady  surveyed  the  coin  which  lay  in  his 
palm.  "  Is  it  give  the  b'y  a  crown-piece  ?  " 
he  said;  "  sure,  'tis  madness  and  timptation. 
Why,  wid  all  that  in  his  pocket  a  man 
would*  be.  for  breaking  out,  and  an  innocent 
child " 

"  Give  it  to  him,"  said  Menloe. 

"But  your  Lordship's  dinner?  there's 
nothing  in  the  house  at  all  at  all,  but  the 
end  o'  bacon,  and  the  colour  on  it  is  verj"^ 
rich  entirely " 

"  Go,''  said  Menloe. 

Thady  wavered,  and  went. 

In  a  moment  Menloe  was  back  at  his 
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sonnet.  Generally  he  poetized,  as  the 
Scotchman  joked,  with  deeficulty.  He  was 
still  pondering  "  many  a  musM  rhyme," 
when  Thady's  face  struck  upon  him  like  a 
sunbeam  that  has  kissed  a  spurit-shop. 
Beside  the  writing-table  he  set  down  a 
large  basket. 

"  Ah,  thin,"  he  cried,  "  this  is  like  ould 
times:  a  hind-quarther  o'  lamb,  a  lovely 
sirloin,  fower  kidneys,  and  two  pair  o* 
oxtails." 

"  Who's  going  to  pay  for  them  ?  "  asked 
Menloe  ;  "  that  crown  was  an  only  son." 

"Is  it  pay  for  them?  Why,  wouldn't 
you  look  at  the  card  ?  " 

Thady  thrust  into  his  master's  reluctant 
hand  a  slip  of  paper.  It  was  decorated 
with  a  picture  of  an  earnest  cow,  and  a 
wool-gathering  sheep,  and  was  inscribed 
by  one  whose  trade  was  not  left  to  the 
imagination. 

Scowling  in  his  short-sighted  fashion, 
Menloe  read :  "  With  the  complinaent  of  a 
few  elegant  Thrifles,  hoping  the  Worshipful 
Lord  Menloe  will  study  his  own  convenience 
about  the  little  bill.  (Signed)  P.  J.  Houri- 
gan.  Victualler  to  the  Nobility  and  Ginthn\ 
— P.S.  You  was  to  kind  altogether.  He 
have  it  in  his  money-box." 

Thady  bathed  lovingly  in  the  elegant 
thrifles.  "  'Tis  mate  for  an  Imperor,"  he 
said. 

Lord  Menloe  whistled;  then  he  walked 
up  to  Thady,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  "  Faith,  Thady,"  he  said,  "  we'll 
give  a  dinner-party." 


CHAPTER  II. — THE  INVITATIONS  ARE   POSTED 


L 


1"  IKE  all  superior  vertebrates,  Lord 
Menloe  loathed  afternoon  tea.  Whv 
a  reasonable  being  should  go  where 
he  cannot  smoke,  Menloe  could  never  un- 
derstand; nor  why  he  should  forsake  the 
company  of  good  books  for  the  gabble 
of  the  gossips.  Far  better,  he  would  say, 
to  stay  at  home  and  read  about  apes  and 
peacocks.  But  a  good  dinner  he  rather 
enjoyed.  On  those  occasions  there  was 
less  of  the  monkey-house,  and  the  coffee 
and  cigars  made  a  soothing  half -hour.  Yet 
Lord  Menloe  had  not  dined  out  for  two 
years.  Twice  he  had  accepted  invitations, 
but  on  one  occasion  he  had  gone  on  the 
wrong  day — findinga  miscellaneously  attired 
but  uniformly-glaring  company  at  high  tea 
— and  on  the  other  he  had  lost  his  dress-coat. 
It  is  true  that  he  finally  found  it  on  his 
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back,  but  that  was  not  till  presumably  the 
dinner  was  digested.  Notwithstanding  his 
failure  to  achieve  the  intended  hospitalities, 
Lord  Menloe  had  always  regarded  them  as 
demanding  a  return.  Like  most  Irishmen 
he  had  an  invincible  objection  to  the  weight 
of  unreciprocated  benefits.  To  pay  off 
these  futile  dinners  would  be  an  inestimable 
relief.  Therefore,  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, he  sat  down  and  wrote  three  notes 
of  invitation.  One  to  the  Martins,  who 
belonged  like  himself  to  the  broken-dov/n 
county  families — it  was  these  that  he  had 
surprised  at  sausages  and  marmalade ;  one 
to  the  Harts,  who  were  rich  and  new,  and 
from  whose  factory  those  sausages  had 
come ;  and  one  to  Johnny  Blake.  There 
was  no  reason  for  asking  Johnny  except 
that  no  one  had  ever  had  an  inventive 
faculty  equal  to  not  asking  him.  Thirty 
years  ago  he  had  been  a  young  desirable 
bachelor,  obviously  a  person  to  be  secured, 
and  that  reputation  had  never  left  him. 
When  he  had  written  those  three  notes, 
Menloe  thought  he  had  done  all  that  was 
required  of  him,  and,  getting  up,  he  lit  his 
pipe  as  a  man  whose  anxiety  was  over. 

Then  quite  suddenly — he  had  not  the 
least  idea  why,  unless  it  was  some  latent 
pressure  of  the  hoarded  meat — he  sat  down 
again  and  invited  the  Bishop  and  Dick 
Armstrong  and  his  wife.  Dick  was  a 
baronet,  a  good  fellow  who  sang  a  good 
song ;  probably  he  was  put  in  to  counter- 
act the  Bishop.  Aware  that  if  he  left  the 
letters  about  for  even  an  hour,  they  would 
inevitably  be  swept  into  the  great  heaps  of 
unsorted  papers  that  closed  in  upon  his 
writing-pad  and  very  often  defeated  his 
purposes,  Menloe  put  on  his  hat  then  and 
there,  and  holding  his  budget  in  his  hand, 
set  out  for  the  post-office.  The  post- 
mistress was  called  in  from  her  washing  in 
the  little  patch  at  the  back  of  the  grey 
cottage  by  an  excited  cry  from  her  eldest 
little  girl. 

"  Oh,  mother,  they'se  just  teeming  in ; 
you  niverseen  sich  a  sight  o*  letters." 
"  Who  is  it  that's  posting  them  ?  " 
"  'Tis  his  poor  Lordship,  mother." 
"  Ah,  then,  I'll  come  in  and   attend   to 
them  at  once.     What  would  his  poor  Lord- 
ship be  doing  with  all  them  letters,  when 
'tis  scarce  a  postcard  out  of  him  for  months 
together?" 

Mrs.  Molony,  forgetting  to  dry  her  hands 
on  her  apron,  set  an  unofficial  seal  on  the 
letter  addressed  to  the  Bishop. 


"  No  stamp,"  she  cried.  "  'Deed,  there'll 
be  a  fine  to-do  when  they  axes  him  for  the 
twopence,  for  his  Lordship  begritches  a 
half-penny  as  much  as  I  would  myself. 
Is  the  kettle  on  the  bile,  EUie?  " 

"  It  is,"  said  ElUe.  "  Why,  mother,  there 
isn't  no  stamp  on  any  of  the  letters." 

"  Ah,  that's  his  poor  Lordship  all  over ! 
God  bless  him,  for  Thady  does  be  saying 
he's  like  a  little  doll  about  the  house." 

In  an  experienced  manner  the  good  post- 
mistress held  the  lappet  of  the  envelope  to 
the  steam.  At  that  moment  Mrs.  Daly 
came  in  from  over  the  way,  and  behind  her 
was  the  bland  and  portly  policeman.  In  a 
second  more,  Jim  Gavanagh,  the  grocer, 
thrust  in  a  red  head  and  a  squint. 

"  Six  letters,  they  do  be  telling,"  he  said, 
''and  more  betoken  he  had  one  of  them 
dropped  in  a  puddle. — Gome  in,  Mrs.  Slat- 
tery,  she  has  them  very  near  ready." 

The  company  took  what  seemed  accus- 
tomed places.  Jim  Gavanagh,  in  the  arm- 
chair, put  on  his  glasses. 

"  There,"  said  Mrs.  Molony,  as  the  en- 
velope quietly  yielded  to  the  treatment ; 
"  now  what  does  his  poor  Lordship  say  to 
the  Bishop  ?  " 

"  He  deserves  b'ating  for  writing  such  a 
fist.  Sure  a  man  in  his  position  owes  it  to 
the  public  to  write  a  decent  hand.  Here's 
something  about  Home  or  Eome,  and  then 
there's  what  might  be  plain  dinner  or  great 
sinner,  and  *  eight  o'clock.' — Would  you 
think  he's  seeing  the  error  of  his  ways  ?  " 

"  Troth,  an  ould  Prodesdan  family  like 
that !  I  wouldn't  be  aisy  with  him  in 
the  chapel  at  all." 

"  'Tis  more  likely,"  remarked  Mrs.  Slat- 
tery,  "  to  be  dinner  after  all,  for  if  he  was 
emoracing  the  true  Ghurch,  sure  'tis  to  our 
Bishop  he'd  be  writing." 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Molony  had  got  open 
two  other  letters — one  of  them  not  without 
tearing. 

"'Deed  then,"  she  said,  "I'd  hardly 
remember  his  licking  a  letter  before;  'tis 
troublesome  he's  growing.  Now,  Mr. 
Gavanagh,  what  d'ye  make  of  this  at  all? " 

"  More  illegibility  and  disappintmint ! 
But  here's  *  eight  o'clock '  again,  and 
'great  dinner,'  or  whatever  it  is,  and  all 
to  that." 

"  If  'tis  to  Johnny  Blake  he's  writing, 
I'd  say  it  is  *  great  winner,'  for  Johnny  have 
bets  on  all  the  races." 

"  D'ye  tell  me  that !  "  said  Mrs.  Slattery, 
lifting  up  astonished  hands.     "  Sure  'tis  & 
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sweepstake,  and  they're  all  in  it,  and  the 
Bishop  wid  'em." 

"  And  him  letting  on  that  'twas  charities 
that  keep  him  poor.  Wasn't  he  the  great 
ould  schemer  ?  "  » 

**  Whist,  woman,  here's  this  one  to  Sir 
Eichard,  and  the  *  dinner '  in  as  clear  as 
anything  at  all.  His  poor  Lordship  is  for 
giving  an  entertainment  to  the  quality." 

"  'Deed,  then,  he  have  the  mate  to  make 
a  great  display." 

"  Where  would  Tim  get  so  many  oxtails  ? 
Sure  there  is  but  one  to  the  baste,  and 
how " 

"  Wasn't  he  in  Limerick  on  the  day  and 
got  them  through  the  officers*  mess  dis- 
appinting?  " 

"Well,  then,  he  has  soup.  But  won't 
he  have  to  give  them  fish  ?  I  wouldn't 
like  to  see  his  poor  Lordship  shamed." 

"  There'll  be  fish."  Jim  Cavanagh  nodded 
emphatically. 

"  I  don't  hould  wid  taching  childher  to 
be  poaching  on  his  Lordship's  ground  ;  but 
when  'tis  for  his  poor  Lordship's  own  dinner, 
— faith,  Father  Griffin  would  put  no  pinance 
on  us." 

"  I  have  some  nice  appfles  in  the  house," 
said  Mrs.  Daly.  **  It  was  very  lucky  alto- 
gether that  we " 

"  Found  the  letters  open,"  said  Cavanagh. 

The  letters  were  now  carefully  licked, 
and  to  the  torn  one  was  attached  the 
departmental  notification — "  Found  open 
and  officially  sealed."  Then,  after  a  court- 
eous word,  the  little  company  dispersed. 

Lord  Menloe's  intended  party  was  pretty 
well  advertised  in  Kilbooby,  and  convivial 
interest  was  aroused.  Several  of  the  more 
ardent  spirits  announced  their  intention  of 
attending  in  the  avenue  to  see  the  quality 
arrive. 

CHAPTER   m. — LORD   MENLOE  ENGAGES  A 
CONFIDENTIAL  MAN 

WHEN  Lord  Menloe  reached  home,  he 
realised  that  in  issuing  invitations 
one  has  not  achieved  a  party.  He 
had  hardly  settled  himself  at  his  writing- 
table  when,  in  that  sudden  and  yet  ghost- 
like manner  in  which  his  appearances  were 
generally  couched,  Thady  stood  before  him. 
"  How  many  will  there  be  of  them  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  How  many  what  ?  "  said  Menloe. 
*'  Billies,"  Thady  explained,  not  explana- 
torily. 
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"  ^Billies'?  what  are  *  billies'  ?— oh,  I  see." 
Thady  was  rubbing  the  lower  part  of  his 
waistcoat.  "  I  don't  know  exactly,  Thady. 
I  have  asked  eleven  or  twelve,  I  believe,  but 
they  may  not  all  come." 

"But  if  the  half  of  them  comes!  why,  how 
many  plates  does  your  Lordship " 

"  Oh,  people  must  rough  it  when  they 
dine  with  a  bachelor." 

"  Will  there  be  soup,  my  Lord  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  Thady,  we'll  give  them  some  of 
your  famous  soup." 

"  Will  I  sarve  it  in  mugs  or  jugs  ?  " 

"  Are  there  no  soup-plates,  then  ?  " 

**  One,  and  I  have  the  dripping  in  it." 

"  Well,  then,  I  must  order  some  soup- 
plates.  That  service  of  ours  will  not  be 
hard  to  match." 

"  Faith,  my  Lord,  I  think  it  will,  for  there 
is  siven  shmarl  plates,  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow." 

"  Ah,  we'll  manage.  I  suppose  that's  all, 
Thady?" 

"  'Deed,  my  Lord,  'tis  out  o*  rason  al-to- 
gether.  Is  it  me  \\Testle  wid  all  thini 
quality,  and  a  Bishop,  and,  maybe,  ladies  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Thady%  you  won't  quarrel  with  the 
ladies,  anyhow^ — an  old  cavalier  like  you  1 " 

"  I  would  then,"  Thady  answered,  quite 
unmoUified.  "  If  it  was  min  I  might  make 
a  w^ay  through  it,  but  ladies  and  Bishops ! " 

With  that  the  white  jacket  flicked  away 
like  the  scut  of  a  rabbit,  and,  with  a  doubt- 
ful smile,  Menloe  took  up  his  pen  again. 
To  tell  a  little  secret,  he  had  written  at  odd 
times  a  good  many  l}Tic8  and  sonnets,  and  it 
was  the  secret  ambition  of  his  life  to  see 
them  in  print.  A  little  quaint  book  like 
Andrew^  Lang's  Ballades  in  Blue  China— 
that  vision  haunted  his  dream v,  short- 
sighted  eyes.  It  was  only  a  dream — and 
yet  he  had  begun  to  save.  Stowed  away— 
he  believed  he  knew  in  what  recess — were 
half-crowns,  even  half-sovereigns,  straws 
towards  that  Parnassian  nest.  He  was 
plotting  a  dedication — a  secret  dedication— 
to  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  that  great  magician 
who  turns  all  the  gross  world  to  spirit: 
and  even  as  Menloe  touched  the  pen  two 
lines  w^elled  up  to  him  from  the  very  foimtain 
of  things.  Hurriedly,  tremblingly  he  began 
to  WTite  ;  suddenly  the  spiritual  air  turned 
spirituous. 

"  I  have  a  little  list  made  out,"  the  voice 
of  Thady  was  saying,  *'  agin  to-morra." 

Menloe  sighed,  and  took  up  the  little 
list,  which  ran  to  two  jam-papers  and  a 
luggage-label.     The  first  it-em  w^as  enough 


for    Menloe.     It   was   this :  "  2  waiters,  3 

Mades,  1  boy." 

"  Get  out,"  said  Menloe,  and  Thady 
'S'aniahed  in  a  weeping  mist. 

But  bis  apparition  Iiad  knocked  a  hole  in 
the  dedication,  and  forlorn  Lord  Menloe 
rose  and  looked  out  upon  his  neglected 
l]ower-beds  and  the  sloping  lawn  bordered 
by  beds  of  flags,  where  his  butcher's  cattle 
grew  fat,  and  tlie  dark  outline  of  tbe  river. 
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He  knew  the  child — it  was  Molly  Slattery, 
a  good  little  girl,  and,  probably,  one  that 
might  wash  out  pretty. 

"  Dear  me,"  Ijord  Menloe  remarked  after 
ft  scowl  of  scrutiny,  "  she  wf  washed,  I  hope 
nobody  is  dead." 

He  threw  up  the  windows. 

"D'ye  want  me,  Molly?"  he  asked. 
"  What  is  it,  my  girl  ?  " 

"  Mother   tuk   the   liberty  of   sending  a 


Somebody  was  fishing  there — impudently, 
right  under  his  windows.  He  did  not  mind 
being  poached  upon,  so  long  as  people  showed 
some  little  tact  in  the  matter.  Muttering 
angrily,  he  was  about  to  put  on  his  hat  and 
duck  the  angler,  and  confiscate  tbe  fish, 
when  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  small  figure 
patiently  bobbing.  Now  be  observed  her, 
he  remembered  that  a  few  minutes  ago  he 
had  seen  her  untie  a  blue  handkerchief 
containing  go-to-meeting  boots  and  stock- 
ings, and,  sitting  on  the  stump  of  a  tree, 
put  them  on. 


couple  of  nice  throut  for  your  Lardsbip's 
reception,"  said  Molly,  bobbing  again.  Then 
she  put  her  arm  under  her  cloak  and  brought 
forth  four  large  plump  trout  on  a  dish. 

"Where  did  they  come  from,  Molly? 
Why,  they  are  alive !  " 

"Limerick,  my  Lard,"  said  Molly;  "we 
had  them  in  water  in  the  thrain." 

Lord  Menioe  screwed  up  his  eyes  and 
stared  at  the  river. 

"Who  is  that  fishing?"  he  asked.  "It 
is  very  like  Jim  Cavanagh," 

"  I    wouldn't   siiy    he   was    fishing,    my 
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Lard.  I  think  'tis  a  butterfly -net  he 
have." 

Menloe  burst  out  laughing. 

"All  right,  Molly,"  he  said.  "Thank 
your  mother  for  the  beautiful  fresh  fish,  but 
they  will  hardly  keep  for  the  party."  Molly 
curtseyed,  and  lingered. 

"  Would  I  tell  Thady,  my  Lard,  that  you 
have  me  engaged?  " 

"  Engaged !     As  what  ?  " 

"Kitchen-maid,  my  Lard,"  and  Molly 
blushed  and  shone  delightfully. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Menloe,  "  I  think 

you  may  tell  Thady  that Why,  what 

on  earth  is  this  ?  " 

A  few  yards  from  Molly  stood  a  man 
whom  Menloe  never  had  seen.  His  face 
was  decorous,  almost  prim :  his  whole 
manner  deferential  and  responsible ;  but  he 
wore  a  hat  that  would  have  scandalised  a 
scarecrow,  a  ragged  frieze  coat  without  a 
collar — and  very  possibly  without  a  shirt — 
coarse  grey  trousers  and  broken  boots. 

"Who  is  he?"  asked  Lord  Menloe,  for 
he  felt  sure  that  Molly  had  introduced  the 
man. 

"  He  is "  Molly  was  beginning,  when 

the  stranger,  stepping  forward,  put  her 
gently  aside.  Eaising  his  battered  hat 
with  an  air  at  once  distinguished  and 
reverential,  "Might  I  have  a  private  word 
with  your  Lordship  ?  "  he  asked. 

Lord  Menloe  led  the  way  into  his  library. 
"  Now,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
closed.  "  My  Lord,"  the  man  replied,  in  the 
well-groomed  voice  that  was  so  oddly  at 
variance  with  his  battered  garb,  "  will  your 
Lordship  give  a  poor  fellow — who  doesn't 
deserve  it — one  more  chance  ?  " 

"  Drink  ?  "  asked  Lord  Menloe,  with  an 
interrogative  jerk  of  the  hand. 

"Drink,  my  Lord,"  the  man  answered 
with  a  bow  of  sad  ■  suavity. 

"  Was  it  pretty  bad  ?  " 

"  Very  bad  indeed,  my  Lord.  I  had  been 
an  abstainer  for  eighteen  months,  and  then 
I  had  a  little  money  left  me.  I  think  I 
must  have  been  at  it  for  about  a  fortnight, 
for  when  I  came-to  I  was  all  shakes  and 
rags." 

Lord  Menloe  eyed  the  man  and  liked  him  ; 
his  confession  was  so  unflinching  and  so 
calm. 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  keep  off  it  now  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  I  think  so,  my  Lord ;  I  mean  to  try 
hard." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Menloe,  "  I'll  give  vou 
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a  start."  He  drew  a  Httle  sigh,  for  his  nest- 
egg  for  the  poems  would  have  to  furnish 
the  start — wherever  that  might  be. 

"  How  much  will  do  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  Lord,"  said  the  ragged  man,  "  I 
don't  want  money.  If  I  may  say  so,  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  trust  me  with  it." 

"  Then  what  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  A  chance  of  rehabilitating  myself.  For 
eight  years  I  have  been  a  confidential  servant. 
My  Lord,  take  me  for  your  valet,  and  you 
will  never  regret  it." 

"  Valet  I — valet  to  me !  Why,  I  black  my 
own  boots  as  often  as  not,  and,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,  I  have  only  eight  shirts- 
Besides,  I  can't  pay  Thady  his  wages — a( 
least,  he  says  so.  You  see  he  draws  the 
money  as  he  wants  it,  and  I  don't  keep 
accounts,  and  Thady  chalked  his  on  the 
sole  of  one  of  my  boots,  and  when  it  was 
re-soled  we  had  nothing  but  abstract 
principles  to  go  upon." 

The  man  smiled  respectfully.  "  I  don't 
want  any  wages,  my  Lord ;  there  is  still  a 
small  balance  at  my  bankers': — all  I  want  is 
a  chance." 

Lord  Menloe  set  his  back  to  the  empty 
grate.  He  stirred  the  fire,  and  found  that 
there  wasn't  any.  He  took  two  short  turns, 
and  then  returned  to  the  rug. 

"To  tell  the  truth,"  he  said,  with  a 
deprecatory  smile,  "  I  am  going  to  give  a 
dinner-party." 

"  So  I  understand,  my  Lord." 

"  How  do  you  understand  ?  where  do  you 
understand?  The  subject  has  not  been 
mentioned  outside  the  house." 

"  Well,  my  Lord,"  the  man  answered  like 
a  gentle  oracle,  "  these  things  get  about.'* 

"So  it  appears.  It  looks,  doesn't  it. 
like  telepathy?  Thought  gets  into  tlie 
air." 

"  It  does,"  said  the  man.  "  No  doubt  of 
it,  my  Lord." 

"  Well,  look  here  ;  have  you  a  character  ?  " 

"  No,  my  Lord ;  I  couldn't  expect  it ;  I 
made  a  fool  of  myself — I  might  say  a 
beast." 

"  There  are  worse  folk  than  beasts. 
Were  you  ever  a  butler?" 

"  Yes,  my  Lord,  when  there  was  any- 
thing to  buttle." 

"  Well,  it  would  be  convenient  to  have  a 
man  for  this  dinner-party ;  you  see,  I  have 
asked  the  Bishop." 

The  man  bowed  with  reverential  intelli- 
gence.   "  So  I  understand,  my  Lord." 

Lord  Menloe  stared  in  wonder.  "  Ah,  vou 
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understand  that  ?  Upon  my  word,  this  is 
very  singular ;  I  don't  remember  anything 
just  like  this  in  any  of  the  Psychical  Ee- 
search  Transactions — I  wish  poor  Gurney 
could  hear  of  it."  Menloe  had  been  talking 
almost  to  himself;  he  now  re-addressed 
himself  to  the  man  and  the  question  in 
hand.  "I  say,  what  about  clothes?  You 
ought  to  have  a  dress-coat,  oughtn't  you  ? 

and "     Lord  Menloe   looked   the  man 

over  with  an  unspoken  apology — "  you  are 
not  quite  dressed  for  Piccadilly,  are  you  ?  " 
The  man  looked  at  Lord  Menloe.  "  I 
fear  I  take  a  liberty,"  he  said,  "  in  being 
about  the  same  size  as  your  Lordship. 
Your    Lordship    is    the    broader   man    by 

1  should   say  gentleman — but  an  old 

suit  of  your  Lordship's- 


"  Ah,"  said  Lord  Menloe :  **  that's  it.  I 
can  rig  you  out.  Come  along,  and  we'll  see 
what  the  property-room  affords." 

Menloe  led  the  soft-stepping  man  up- 
stairs— past  the  faded  Italian  frescoes, 
along  the  great  corridor  where  the  thick- 
piled  Persian  carpet  was  frayed  into  holes 
connected  by  strings,  and  caught  at  the 
careless  foot.  It  was  all  empty  and  sad, 
and  it  smelt  of  mildew  and  moth.  At 
length  Menloe  turned  the  handle  of  a  rasp- 
ing angry  door,  and  displayed  a  great  room 
where  lumber  had  accumulated  for  half-a- 
century. 

"Permit  me,  my  Lord,"  said  the  man, 
and,  as  though  he  had  been  familiar  with 
the  place  from  his  boyhood,  he  put  his 
fingers  on  the  things  which  Menloe 
wanted. 

An  old  dress-coat,  lichened  down  the 
silk  lappel,  with  waistcoat  and  trousers  to 
which  the  fashion  had  just  come  round 
again ;  a  morning-suit  renovated  by  rest 
and  now  rather  better  than  that  which 
Menloe  wore ;  flannel  shirts,  ties,  an  over- 
coat, a  bowler  hat. 

"What  do  those  trousers  of  yours 
remind  me  of?"  Lord  Menloe  inquired, 
fixing  his  eyes,  with  a  sudden  flash  of 
observation,  on  the  stranger's  tattered  con- 
tinuations. "  They  look  as  though  some- 
thing had  been  cut  out  of  them — yes,  and  I 
ought  to  know  what  ?  " 

The  man's  pale  face  flushed  very  slightly. 
"  Not  cut,  my  Lord, — torn  :  I  had  to  sleep 
out  more  than  once." 

Menloe  felt  that  he  was  hurting  his 
butler's  feelings.  "  Of  course — of  course," 
he  said.  **  You'll  find  a  room  down  that 
way  " — he  pointed  to  the  back-stairs — "  in 


fact,  a  dozen  of  them.  Make  yourself  com- 
fortable. By  the  way,  I  did  not  ask  you 
your  name  ?  " 

"  James,  my  Lord,    James  James." 

"  Shall  I  call  you  by  your  Christian  or 
your  surname  ?  "  inquired  Menloe,  with  his 
sweet  smile. 

"  It's  quite  the  same  to  me,  my  Lord," 
said  the  man. 

When  Menloe  got  back  to  his  den  he 
found  quite  an  assembly  before  his  windows. 
Three  nice  girls,  a  shy  and  solemn  boy,  and 
an  old  woman — who  said  that  she  was 
twenty-four — desired  to  be  taken  upon  the 
staff.  The  boy  could  do  anything  with 
horses,  and  when  Menloe  pointed  out  that 
his  establishment  did  not  include  a  specimen 
of  the  horse — 

"  Oh,"  said  the  boy,  "  your  poor — I  mean 
your  Lordship — will  be  for  starting  them 
now." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Menloe. 

"  For  the  deception,  then,"  said  the  boy. 

No  more  girls — though  two  of  them  bore 
compliments  of  hen-eggs,  and  the  third  a 
turkey's  egg — were  engaged. 

"  The  Bishop,"  said  the  last,  before  she 
gave  up  the  attempt,  "  wouldn't  think  he 
had  his  breakfast  t^en  unless  he'd  have  a 
turkey-egg." 

The  old  woman  was  a  little  deaf,  and 
when  Menloe  shouted,  "  I  can't  engage  you," 
broke  into  a  profusion  of  blessings,  and 
arrived  an  hour  later  with  her  box  on  a 
wheelbarrow.  It  cost  eightpence  to  see  the 
back  of  her. 

When  Menloe  sat  down  to  dinner  that 
evening  in  his  frayed  old  coat,  a  soft  gentle- 
man in  correctest  evening  garb  lifted  a  silver 
cover.  His  bread  lay  like  an  egg  in  a 
damask  nest.  There  were  flowers,  and  there 
was  claret.  For  a  minute  or  two  Menloe 
ate  in  silence ;  then  he  wheeled  round  upon 
the  mysterious  power  that,  after  fried  trout 
and  eggs  and  spinach,  was  handing  him  a 
broiled  chop.  "  I  say,"  he  said,  **  how  did 
you  get  all  these  things  ?  " 

**  I  just  looked  round,  my  Lord,"  said 
James. 

CHAPTER  IV. — EARLY   ACTS   OF  THE  BEIUX 

OP  JAMES 

ALL  next  morning,  while  he  copied  from 
old  exercise-books  and  odd  scraps  of 
paper  the  verses  which  he  thought 
worthy  of  admittance  into  that  possible 
yet  improbable  collection  of  poems,  Menloe 
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was  sensible  of  a  soft  pervasive  presence. 
Dirt  and  mildew  were  being  dispelled; 
order,  harmony,  responsibility  were  spring- 
ing into  light.  Now  and  again,  as  he  looked 
out,  Menloe  beheld  a  singular  sight.  Once 
it  was  the  hasty  retreat  of  a  fat  goose 
before  the  threatening  besom  of  James. 
Frequently  it  was  a  discharge  of  spurting 
cats,  who  fled  up  trees  or  into  bushes. 
Once  it  was  an  old  woman  of  almost  in- 
credible antiquity  who,  led  by  an  elderly 
man  smiling  with  cheerful  vacuity,  some- 
how suggested  a  miniature  eviction.  She 
was  looking  back  upon  the  castle  in  a 
vague  forlornness,  and  she  clutched  a 
band-box,  which  moved  and  seemed  to  be 
■excited.  Menloe  threw  her  a  shilling,  and 
she  limped  away,  muttering  an  absent- 
minded  blessing.  When,  a  little  later, 
James  glided  in  on  some  soft-footed  errand, 
Menloe  inquired  the  significance  of  the  old 
woman. 

"  She  is  Thady's  mother,  my  Lord,"  said 
James,  "and  the  man  is  his  father.  I 
found  them  squatting  in  one  of  the  scul- 
leries, with  twelve  cats,  three  dogs,  and  a 
^oose." 

"  Good  gracious !  Had  they  been  staying 
there  all  night  ?  " 

"  Longer  than  that,  my  Lord.  From 
what  I  could  gather  they  must  have  been 
staying  some  years." 

"  What  has  Thady  got  to  say  to  that  ?  " 

"  He  said,  my  Lord,  they  had  quite 
escaped  his  memory.  He  only  asked  them 
to  take  a  cup  of  tea." 

"What  about  the  birds,  beasts,  and 
fishes?" 

"  The  old  woman  took  the  goose  in  her 
trunk,  as  she  called  it.  The  dogs  have 
Jcettles  to  their  tails,  and  I'm  weeding  out 
the  cats." 

James  spoke  with  bland  seriousness,  and 
only  smiled  perfunctorily  when  Menloe  lay 
back  and  shrieked. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  day  there 
was  a  quiet  restoration.  The  little  maid 
whom  Menloe  had  engaged  either  was 
ubiquitous  or  had  been  numerously  supple- 
mented. There  was  enough  of  her  to  be 
heating  carpets  out  in  the  courtyard,  travel- 
ling down  the  back-stairs  on  hands  and 
knees  in  the  company  of  a  muflfled  pail, 
And  sitting  on  the  ledge  of  two  separate 
windows  swabbing  invisible  glass  into  light. 
Once,  indeed,  she  was  very  busy  at  a  sham 
window,  and  Menloe  heard  her  remark 
that  you  could  see  vour  face  in  it  now.  A 
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little  sense  of  duty  to  James  prompted  him 
now  and  then  to  grope  his  way  to  the  end 
.  of  a  passage  and  to  murmur  "  Famous ! " 
or  "  Dear  me  1 "  He  was  sensible,  how- 
ever, that  charing  made  a  great  deal  of 
dust,  and  if  James  ever  hinted  that  his 
study  needed  maid  or  mop,  he  was  resolved 
to  stand  firm. 

Menloe  dined  again  in  luxury  and  state, 
and  this  evening  in  a  dress-coat.  When, 
having  gloriously  wrought  out  his  dedi- 
cation, he  went  up-stairs  to  his  room,  he 
found  two  tall  candles  set  in  silver  candle- 
sticks burning  upon  his  dressing-table. 
Near  them  lay  a  pair  of  razors  with  an 
edge  of  perfect  finish.  His  hot-water  can 
was  covered  with  a  soft  towel ;  the  room 
was  full  of  the  smell  of  some  pleasant  old 
garden  flower.  His  shirt  lay  on  the  bed ; 
his  evening  clothes  lay  on  the  ottoman; 
his  evening  shoes  stood  on  the  rug.  Not 
far  off  there  was  a  little  review  of  boots 
all  snug  and  correct,  each  dominated  by 
its  impressive  tree.  Without  any  recog- 
nised consciousness  of  departing  from  his 
usual  custom,  Menloe  shaved  and  dressed 
and  descended  the  stairs.  Again  James 
conducted  him  through  a  delightful  little 
dinner. 

"  You  seem  to  manage  Thady  very  well." 
Menloe  remarked,  as  James  handed  him  a 
little  savoury ;  "  he  is  rather  touchy.  Did 
he  not  object  to  the  cats  and  relatives 
being  weeded  out?" 

"  No,  my  Lord,  he  showed  more  philo- 
sophy than  I  should  have  expected." 

"  You  have  a  wonderful  way  with  all  of 
them — men,  maids  and  matrons — now  I 
think  of  it.  Generally  they  clank  their 
pails  like  a  cavalry  charge." 

"  Indeed,  considering  I  am  a  perfect 
stranger,  they  have  received  me  with  the 
greatest  kindness  and  consideration.  I 
think  the  Irish,  my  Lord,  are  a  verj' 
warm-hearted  race." 

"Then  you  are  not  Irish?  Although 
you  have  no  brogue,  I  thought  I  detected 
an  Irish  intonation  now  and  then." 

"  That  is  strange,  my  Lord,  as  this  is  my 
first  visit  to  the  countrv." 

"  And  surely  there   is   rather  a   Gaelic 

turn   to  your  nose.     It  reminds  me "' 

Lord  Menloe's  thoughts,  following  perhaps 
the  suggestion  of  two  lamb-chops,  glided 
a  little  aside.  "How  shall  we  get  rid  of 
all  that  meat,  James?  We  have  half  a 
butcher's  shop." 

"  Oh,  my  Lord,  there  will  be  the  Bishop." 
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"Your  face  reminds  me  of  somebody, 
James." 

With  a  faint,  struggling  recollection,  Lord 
Menloe  looked  at  him  hard  in  his  shoirt- 
sighted  way.  James  turned  to  lower  the 
lamp ;  under  his  dark  skin  Menloe  fancied 
there  bad  been  just  the  hint  of  a  flush. 
But  a  moment  later  James  showed  an 
absolutely  reposeful  face,  and  Menloe  de- 
cided that  the  light  had  played  him  a  trick. 

"  Let  me  see,'*  the  young  man  said,  after 
a  short  pause,  "  there's  that  blessed  dinner 
— the  day  after  to-morrow,  isn't  it  ?  You'll 
be  wanting  a  few  things,  I  suppose,  or 
Thady  will.  Hadn't  you  better  go  into 
Whitecastle  to-morrow?" 

"I  think  there  will  be  no  occasion,  my 
Lord.  I  took  the  liberty  of  ordering  what 
was  necessary — only  what  was  absolutely 
necessary — and  almost  everj^thing  has 
already  come." 

"  But  I  don't  like  running  up  bills " 

"  Oh  no,  my  Lord,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
paying  for  them." 

James  had  already  found  so  many  things 
— silver  and  Sheffield  plate,  and  shirts  and 
dress-suits — that  it  hardly  seemed  surpris- 
ing to  Menloe  that  he  should  have  found 
money.  He  felt,  however,  that  James' 
habit  was  useful,  and  not  to  be  discouraged 
by  questions.  Therefore,  with  a  pleasant 
gense  that  when  you  had  a  good,  confi- 
dential man  things  went  all  right,  he  let 
the  subject  pass. 

The  next  day  James  and  his  operations 
had  passed  into  higher  air.  Hardly  a  dis- 
tinguishable sound  announced  their  combat 
with  spiders  and  the  other  invading  powers 
of  decay,  but  Menloe  realised,  in  some 
obscure  spiritual  region  of  his  being,  that 
sweetness  and  light  were  spreading  abo^e. 

About  eleven  o'clock  Menloe  went  out 
into  the  avenue  to  clear  his  brain,  and 
there  he  found  a  gaunt,  footsore  tramp 
with  a  hungry  face. 

"I  haven't  touched  food  for  days,"  he 
said ;  "if  your  Lordship  would  help  a  poor 
man  that's  on  the  road." 

That  aflfluence  of  meat  came  upon  Menloe 
like  a  crime.  Here  was  he  owning — 
hoarding — keeping  out  of  circulation — a 
hind-quarter  of  lamb,  kidneys,  oxtails. 
True,  there  was  the  Bishop,  who  seemed, 
in  general  belief,  to  imply  a  high  expendi- 
ture of  roast  and  boiled.  Still,  he  was 
only  one  man,  after  all. 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  Menloe.  Secretly 
and  circuitously — for  he  felt  that  James 
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would  hardly  applaud  his  intention — ^he 
led  the  tramp  to  the  larder.  "  There,"  he 
said,  waving  a  welcoming  hand,  "help 
yourself." 

"  That  you  may  reign  long,  and  that  the 
heavens  may  be  your  bed.  And  indeed, 
my  Lord,  I'd  want  it — but  wouldn't  your 

Lordship "      He  looked    at   the  meat 

with  voracious  eyes  and  watering  chaps, 
and  stopped  short. 

"No,  help  yomrself,"  said  Menloe,  de- 
clining to  allowance  the  man's  hunger ;  and, 
that  he  might  not  shame  his  appetite  by 
criticism,  he  turned  and  lounged  away.  "I 
wonder  where  he  will  cook  it,"  he  thought, 
loitering  for  a  second;  then,  assured  that 
some  hovel  would  be  open  to  him,  Menloe 
went  back  to  his  study. 

CHAPTER   V. — THE  GUESTS   ARE   DISAPPOINTED 

THE  day  of  the  dinner  dawned  like  any 
other  day.  There  was  nothing  lurid 
in  the  light,  nothing  ominous  in  the 
air.  To  Menloe  this  seemed  unsympathetic, 
for  his  soul  was  heavy.  That  evening,  in- 
stead of  having  his  feet  upon  the  little 
study  sofa,  and  his  back  deep  in  the  old 
caravan  of  a  chair,  that  would  accommo- 
date pipes,  books,  and  other  conveniences, 
and  where  he  often  found  interesting  things, 
listening  to  the  all-challenging  wisdom  of 
Thoreau,  the  gay  despair  of  Omar,  or 
the  heavenly  stutter  of  Charles  Lamb,  be 
would  be  sitting  in  the  small  drawing-room, 
recently  excavated  by  James,  trying  not  to 
sigh  as  the  Bishop  lumbered  up  for  the 
discharge  of  some  ancestral  joke.  There 
would  be  women,  probably  there  would 
even  be  music;  though  the  piano  was 
blessedly  mute,  Mrs.  Martin  was  quite 
capable  of  bringing  her  mandolin,  and 
Mrs.  Hart  and  Armstrong  sang  unaccom- 
panied duets.  He  had  further  a  dreadful 
lingering  shadow  of  memory  that  Mrs.  Ben- 
nett, the  Bishop's  wife,  recited  Hiateatka, 
or  large  tracts  of  it.  The  sense  of  wrong 
was  sharp  within  the  bosom  of  Menloe. 
It  seemed  revengeful  in  the  Fates  that 
people  whom  a  weak  moment  had  betrayed 
into  the  folly  of  issuing  invitations  should 
have  to  abide,  in  cold  blood,  the  coming  of 
the  guests.  Once,  for  an  instant,  the  idea 
of  flight  did  occiur  to  Lord  Menloe,  but  he 
thought  of  Casabianca,  Jim  Bludso,  and 
others  of  like  flesh,  true  to  the  buminjj 
deck,  and  he  would  not  go. 

Then  in  a  sudden  flurry  he  hunted  out 
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an  old  collection  of  recipes,  neatly  copied 
out  in  the  hand  of  his  Aunt  Fanny,  and 
•carried  the  book  to  Thady. 

"Here,  Thady,"  he  said  to  the  little 
unearthly  figiure,  that  was  beginning  to 
move  about  in  short  incantatory  dances 
between  the  range  and  the  mysterious 
places  where  he  kept  his  vessels  and  his 
sauces:  "here,  Thady,  you'll  find  some 
good  things  in  this  book." 

"  Sure,  thin,  my  Lord,  it  isn't  of  jokes  I'd 
be  thinking,  wid  de  Yarkshire  rehsh  broke 
on  me,  and  the  boot  missing  where  I  kept 
my  cayenne." 

*'  Oh,  it  will  turn  up  all  right.  Look 
here,  Thady,  what  do  you  think  of  this  for 
an  horS'd' (zuvre  ?" 

"Is  it  taich  myself  out  of  an  alphabet- 
book  of  cookery?  Wid  pardon  to  your 
Lordship,  I  wouldn't  condiscind  to  the  likes 
at  all.  If  your  Lordship  would  have  any 
complaint,  'deed  this  'ud  be  a  handy  day 
for  me  to  be  going." 

Thady  moved  to  a  press,  and,  taking  out 
a  tall  hat — dinted,  of  ancient  pattern,  and 
lovingly  brushed  the  wrong  way — put  it  on. 

Lord  Menloe  smiled,  an  unwilling  smile, 
and  clapped  Thady  on  his  white- jacketed 
back. 

"  Faith,  Thady,"  he  said,  "  we'd  all  get  on 
badly  without  you.  We  won't  mind  about 
the  little  anchovy  thing  at  all.  'Tis  -the 
great  dinner  you'll  be  giving  us ;  the  Bishop 
shan't  be  '  returned  empty  this  time.'  " 

Thady  seemed  a  little  mollified  by  this 
vernacular  tribute  to  his  genius :  Menloe 
always  fell  into  the  Irish  way  when  he 
wanted  to  be  persuasive.  The  old  cook 
made  a  swift  onset  to  the  larder,  alarming 
the  new  little  maid,  who  found  it  hard 
to  understand  that  his  rushes  had  not  a 
personally  homicidal  intent. 

When  Thady  returned,  Menloe  observed 
that  he  scratched  his  head,  and  looked  in 
rather  a  lost  way  at  a  rusty  and  long- 
abandoned  safe.  It  was  well,  however,  for 
Menloe  to  retire  upon  the  heels  of  his  little 
joke,  so  he  picked  up  his  rejected  cookery- 
book,  and  stalked  back  to  his  study.  He 
tossed  the  book  among  his  papers,  and  sat 
down  at  his  table. 

Being  a  little  unsettled,  he  began  to  turn 
over  the  debris  before  him.  He  discovered 
several  letters  of  his  own,  duly  enveloped 
and  stamped,  but  unposted,  and  conse- 
quently more  or  less  unproductive. 

Once,  too,  he  sighted  a  letter  addressed 
to  himself,  likewise  unopened.     But  after 


rolling  the  heap  over,  once  or  twice  or 
thrice,  he  did  not  see  it  again,  and  he 
became  interested  in  a  fragment  of  verse 
scribbled  on  the  back  of  a  circular.  There 
was  a  feeling  in  his  mind,  faint  and  elusive 
as  a  waft  from  a  summer  garden,  that  he 
knew  the  handwriting  on  the  envelope, 
and  that  it  might  have  something  to  say  to 
him,  but  the  fragment  was  more  important. 

It  was  only  two  lines  and  a  half,  yet  it 
contained  a  thought — a  lost  thought. 

Instantly  Menloe's  imagination  took  fire. 
He  lit  his  pipe,  and  began  to  pace  in  that 
sweet  agitation  of  the  germinating  brain. 
His  hands  opened  and  shut,  his  eyes  grew 
luminous;  he  floated  hither  and  thither, 
muttering,  struggling,  clutching  at  his 
thought. 

Wonderful  things  came  close  to  him,  and 
receded,  or  broke  off  as  he  tried  to  pluck 
them.  There  were  flashes  across  the  dark- 
ness of  his  mind — scudding  forms,  liftings, 
delaying  revelations.  Then — within  him 
or  without,  he  could  not  tell — something 
broke,  and  in  a  fierce  longing  he  sat  and 
wrote. 

How  long  he  wrote  Menloe  never  knew. 
Twice  he  was  conscious  of  Thady's  head 
appearing,  and  looking  round  with  a  lost, 
unbelieving  stare.  Once  even,  Thady  was 
groping  among  books  and  newspapers  upon 
the  floor,  turning  them  over  and  over,  and 
swearing  in  Gaelic.  Once  James  came, 
and  once  a  sandwich  called.  Menloe  found 
its  crumbs  among  the  leaves  that  he 
covered  and  tossed  away.  But  of  those 
apparitions  he  took  no  heed,  for  all  the 
world  was  in  his  heart,  and  it  was  drop- 
ping, in  ink  and  tears,  into  a  poem — a 
poem — at  last,  a  poem. 

At  some  period  during  that  wonderful 
time,  there  were  noises  in  the  drive :  roll- 
ings of  wheels,  flashing  of  lights,  voices ; 
many  voices,  perhaps,  but  one  voice  reply- 
ing to  them  all ;  a  calm,  soothing  voice, — 
the  voice  of  James. 

Whenever  those  lights  and  voices  oc- 
curred, James,  one  might  fancy,  appeared 
in  the  hall.  What  he  said  was  not  audible, 
except  in  a  gentle,  satisfactory  murmur. 
Whenever  that  murmur  intervened,  voices 
that  had  seemed  almost  annoyingly  loud, 
trailed  off  into  whispers.  Then  there  were 
a  flash  and  a  turn,  and  the  rolUng  rumbled 
into  silence. 

At  last  the  poem  was  finished.  Weak 
as  a  rag,  older  by  a  hundred  years,  nearer 
to  the  heart  of  all  things,  Menloe  looked 
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at  his  watch.  It  was  ten  o'clock.  •  Vaguely 
there  came  into  his  mind  the  sense  of 
something  omitted.     He  rang  for  James. 

"  James,  have  I  forgotten  anything  ?  '* 

James  glanced  up  with  modest  sugges- 
tion— 

"  Would  it  be  the  dinner,  my  Lord  ?  " 

Menloe  slapped  his  leg. 

"  That's  it,"  he  said,  "  of  course ;  you 
must  remind  me  to-morrow." 

Bowing  slightly,  and  setting  his  urbane 
palms  together,  James  answered — 

"  If  quite  convenient,  my  Lord,  it  is  not 
to-morrow." 

"  Then  when  is  it — Friday  or  Saturday  ?  " 

James  bowed  more  deeply,  and  washed 
his  hands  in  soft  apology. 

"  If  quite  convenient,  my  Lord,  it  was 
to-day." 

Lord  Menloe  stared — unbelievingly,  won- 
deringly,  amazedly.     At  length  he  asked — 

"  Did  anybody  come,  James  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  my  Lord,"  said  James,  in 
reluctant  admission,  "  they  all  came ;  and 
two  American  ladies  that  called  promiscu- 
ously, and  his  Lordship — his  right  reverend 
Lordship — he  brought  the  Archbishop — his 
Grace  of  Dublin." 

"James,"  said  Menloe,  with  would-be 
airiness,  "  was  it  a  good  dinner  ?  " 

"  Well,  my  Lord,"  he  said,  "  I  think  it 
would    have    been    a   very  good    dinner; 

only "     He   paused,  and   became   one 

bland  apology. 

**  Only  what,  James  ? "  Lord  Menloe 
asked  the  question  rather  faintly. 

"  Only,  my  Lord,  Thady  lost  the  meat." 

A  distracted  moaning  sound,  as  of  a 
wind  in  liquor,  with  the  sound  of  sudden 
little  runs  and  lurches,  became  audible. 

"  He  is  hunting  over  the  whole  house 
for  it,"  said  James.     "  At  first  he  was  sure 


it  was  all  hung  in  the  larder;  but  after  a 
time  he  began  to  think  he  might  have  put 
the  kidneys  in  his  Sunday — hat ;  and  then 
he  said  the  oxtails  were  under  his  bed, 
and  then  he  sent  the  little  girl  for  a  pint 
of  whisky;  and  he  had  a  pint  in  the 
house.  .  ."    A  long  wail  came  from  above. 

"  He  is  very  careless,  my  Lord,  if  I  may 
say  so ;  he  is  a  nice  old  man,  but  he  has 
no  method.  One  might  understand  oxtails 
and  kidneys,  but  a  quarter  of  lamb !  " 

Lord  Menloe  lifted  a  pale  face. 

"  The  tramp,  James,"  he  said.  "  Perhaps 
he  misunderstood  me." 

"  What  tramp,  my  Lord,  if  I  might  ask  ?  " 

"Oh,  a  fellow  that  looked  like  famine. 
I  told  him  ...  I  told  him  .  .  .  perhaps 
he  misunderstood  me,  when  I  told  him  to 
.  .  .  help  himself." 

James  looked  intelligently  at  Menloe. 

"  I  think,  my  Lord,  that  might  explain." 

He  spoke  very  respectfully,  but  Menloe 
thought  his  voice  trembled  also  a  little. 

With  a  sense  of  pleased  relief,  he  lifted 
his  eyes  and  let  himself  go. 

Eespectfully,  into  his  handkerchief,  like 
the  soft  unbottling  of  soda-water,  tittered 
James ;  with  his  arms  like  a  niaji's  when 
he  runs  hard — with  his  head  thrust  out — 
and  his  chest  doubled  up,  choked,  and 
burst,  and  screamed  Lord  Menloe.  At  last 
both  stopped  and  wiped  their  eyes. 

"  How  did  you  get  rid  of  them  ?  what 
made  them  go  away  like  funerals?" 

**  They  heard,  my  Lord,  that  your  Lord- 
ship was  not  very  well." 

"  What  did  you  say  was  the  matter  ?  " 

James  rubbed  his  chin  a  little  nervously. 

"  Well,  my  Lord,  on  so  short  a  notice  it 
was  the  best  thing  I  could  do." 

"  What  was  it,  James  ?  " 

"  A  fit,  my  Lord." 


(To  be  continued.) 


Love  in  the  Scotch  Express 


THROUGH  peaceful  English  woods  and  leas, 
By  Scottish  moor  and  heather, 
In  modem  luxury  and  ease 
We  travel.  Sweet,  together. 
Steam's  mighty  force  exerts  its  power 

With  rhythmic  law  and  order; 
At  sixty  breathless  miles  an  hour 
We  fly  across  the  Border. 

Long  gleams  we  pass  of  sea  and  shore. 

In  summer  sunshine  glowing; 
Lone  hamlets,  towns  where  evermore 

Life's  busy  tide  is  flowing; 
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Until,  as  evening  wanes  to  night. 
Soft  mists  and  shadows  blending, 

We,  half  regretful,  must  alight. 
At  last  our  journey  ending. 

Life's  Journey  knows  no  Scotch  Express, 

No  cushioned  comer-plaoes, 
Ofttimes  the  End  we  cannot  guess, 

Nor  choose  the  sunny  spaces ; 
But,  Sweet,  the  burdens  we  would  share. 

Nor  dread  the  stormy  weather. 
If  you  and  I  might  always  fiure, 

Like  this,  each  day,  together ! 

ICABT  FABRAH. 


PART  I. 

THE  induBtrial  enterprise  which  has 
raised  the  city  of  Glasgo-w  from  a 
small  town  on  the  banks  of  a  Bhollow 
stream  into  one  of  the  great  ports  of  the 
world  has  in  a  measure  overshadowed  its 
reputation  in  the  arts.  Most  men  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  town 
woald  be  prone  to  doubt  whether  its 
literary  associations  were  worth  recording. 
Naturally,  it  does  not  in  this  respect  rival 
the  Scottish  capital,  but  it  is  no  bad  second, 
and  not  a  tew  of  the  eminent  men  whom 
Glasgow  has  produced  are  included  among 
those  whose  names  add  lustre  to  the 
literary  fame  of  Edinburgh.  The  late  John 
Stuart  Blackie,  to  mention  only  one,  was 
a  Glasgow  man,  although  no  one  ever 
thinks  of  him  without  seeing  in  the  mind's 
eye  the  outlines  of  the  grey  old  castle 
looming  in  the  background.  Glasgow,  too, 
has  mothered  many  sons  who  made  their 
mark  in  literature,  but  by  long  residence 
in  London  ceased  to  be,  in  the  popular 
mind  at  least,  identified  with  their  native 
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towD.  ThomaE  Campbell,  tbe  author  of 
The  Pleasures  of  Hope,  is  perhaps  the  most 
notable,  but  Tobias  Smollett,  who  was 
born  not  far  from  the  town  and  spent 
some  years  of  his  youth  in  tbe  salubrious 
neighbourhood  of  the  Saltmarket,  might 
also  be  claimed  for  Glasgow.  There  is, 
however,  no  need  to  stretch  tbe  bonds  of 
fellowship  unduly  in  order  to  muster  a 
goodly  array  of  memorable  names  to  tbe 
credit  of  old  Glasgow,  as  her  ancient  uni- 
versity brought  to  the  town  many  who  are 
likely  to  be  remembered  for  generations. 

At  once  a  seat  of  learning  and  a  centre 
-of  varied  industrj',  Glasgow  in  the  past 
had  much  in  common  with  such  a  town 
as  Antwerp;  the  wealthy  merchants  being 
no  mean  patrons  of  the  arts;  and  both 
towns  were  noted  for  printers  whose  work 
achieved  European  fame,  the  Scottish 
brothers  Foutia  and  tbe  Flemish  Planttns 
producing  books  which  rivalled  those  of 
the  Elzevirs.  It  ia  to  be  remarked  also,  as 
evidence  of  that  progressive  spirit  which 
has  always  characterised  the  Glasgow 
municipality,  that  printing  was  introduced 
into  St.  Mungo's  city  by  tbe  magistrates' 
granting  a  subsidy  to  one  George  Anderson, 
who  set  up  tbe  first  press  in  1638.  But 
the  early  printers  must  have  been  indiffer- 
-ent  craftsmen,  as  we  read  that  in  the  first 
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decade  of  tbe  eighteenth  century  much  of 
the  printing  for  the  University  had  to  be 
done  at  Edinburgh  in  order  "  to  gett  one 
sheet  right  printed." 

The  beginnings  of  Uteraturo  in  Glasgotr 
.were  chiefly  with  the  clergj-,  and  such 
pamphlets  as  were  printed  were  more  not- 
able for  their  matter  than  their  macDer: 
indeed  they  were  not  to  be  regarded  k 
serious  efforts  at  literary  form.  But  the 
first  ineffectual  effort  towards  local  liteian 
enterprise  was  a  periodical,  the  Wm'' 
Country  Intelligence,  commenced  in  1715. 
and  soon  discontinued.  Meanwhile  Daniel 
Defoe  had  been  to  the  thriving  city  by  tht 
Clyde,  and  the  publication  of  bis  Tout  m 
Scotland  did  something  perhaps  to  quicker 
the  interest  of  the  local  literati ;  but  uniil 
Bobert  Foulis  began  in  1742  the  printini; 
and  publishing  of  his  splendid  editions  of 
the  classics,  the  literarj'  life  of  Glaegon 
was  confined  to  tbe  gossiping  of  amateui'^ 
in  certain  taverns.  Smollett  had  come  up 
in  1736,  from  the  Vale  of  Leven  as  a  bov 
of  fourteen,  to  be  an  apothecar\-'s  ap- 
prentice, and  in  his  ample  leisure  lie  \vroi« 
a  tragedy,  Tbe  Begicide,  with  which  at  ihe 
^e  of  eighteen  he  adventured  to  London 
and  disappointment ;  but,  in  the  end,  it 
establish  his  fame  as  one  of  the  fathers  u: 
the   English   novel.     Many  of   the  scenej 
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market  attic,  another  great 
figure  in  the  hterary  histoiy 
of  Glasgow  had  appeared, 
;ffheD  Adam  Smith,  also  a  lad 
of  fourteen,  arrived  from  hia 
native  Kirkcaldy  to  spend  four 
years  at  the  Old  College  in 
the  High  Street,  whence  be 
went  to  Oxford  as  Snell 
Exhihitioner.  It  was  not  until 
1751,  on  his  election  to  the 
Chair  of  Logic,  that  Adam 
Smith  again  returned  to  stay  - 
in  Glasgow,  where  he  passed 
thirteen  years,  "  by  far  the 
happiest  and  most  honourable 
period  of  my  life,"  as  he  him- 
self confessed  when  he  suc- 
ceeded Edmund  Burke  as 
Lord  Bector  in  1787.  The  re- 
nowned author  of  The  Wealth 
of  Nations  (whose  magnum 
and  characters  in  Modertck  Random  are  opus  was  not  written  until  thirteen  years 
admittedly  direct  transcripts  from  bis  life  after  be  ceased  to  be  a  resident  of  the  town) 
as  a  ^outh  in  Glasgow.  became  during  those  years  the  bright  par- 

While  he  was  scribbling   in   his  Salt-     ticular  star  of  the  fir^t  Glasgow  Literary 
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Club,  which  numbered  among  its  members 
David  Hume  and  Edmund  Burke,  both  of 
whom  bad  only  the  Blendereet  association 
with  the  place.  But  Adam  Smith's  friend- 
ships with  many  of  the  leading  literary 
men  of  his  time  added  sensibly  to  the 
growing  literary  interests  of  Glasgow,  and 
among  his  students  at  the  Old  College  were 
James  Boswell  and  the  celebrated  Dugald 
Stewart,  later  his  friend  and  bit^rapher. 
It  was  to  Glasgow,  also,  that  Eobert  Bums 
came  in  the  summer  of  1786  with  his  first 
collection  of  poems.  Alack,  none  of  the 
local  printers  had  the  enterprise  to  risk 
their  money  in  issuing  his  work,  and  thus 
the  city  lost  what  would  have  been  esteemed 
to-day  one  of  the  most  honourable  pages  in 
its  literary  history.  But  the  poet  continued 
throughout  his  hfe  to  be  a  frequent  visitor 
to  Glasgow,  where  be  bad  many  friends, 
and  whose  Trongate  taverns  he  knew 
perhaps  too  well. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that,  during  the 
eighteenth  centiuy  at  least,  literary  Glasgow 
did  not  flourish  prodigiously,  but  with  the 
opening  of  last  century  moniories  begin  to 
cluster  more  thickly,  and  "  a  fair  and 
beautiful  boy,  with  a  mild  and  cheerful 
disposition,  who  might  every  day  be  met 
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hurrying  down  High  Street  in  sc&rlet  tog&. 
and  turning  into  the  University  gateway 
as  the  tinMing  bell  of  that  ancient  seminary 
was  summoning  the  students  to  their  class- 
rooms," was  to  bring  honour  to  his  native 
town ;  for  such  is  the  description  of  young 
Thomas  Campbell  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Jobn 
Strang,  himself  a  gifted  local  anthor  in 
the  first  half  of  last  century.  Thomas 
Campbell  bad  completed  his  college  career 
in  the  summer  of  1766,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, and  soon  after  made  for  Edinburgh, 
where  Mundell  and  Son,  the  publishers, 
gave  him  some  literary  work  to  do,  which 
brought  him  home  to  his  father's  bouse  in 
Charlotte  Street  with  high  hopes,  though 
the  work  was  humble  enough.  But  be 
was  already  engaged  on  Ttu  Pleasures  of 
Hope,  whid)  Mundell  published  in  1799, 
giving  the  author  £60  for  the  copyright, 
augmented  by  several  later  payments.  The 
poem  achieved  an  immediate  success,  and 
its  author  found  himself  a  persond  grata 
in  the  select  literary  circles  of  the  Scottish 
capital,  where  about  that  time  his  parents 
went  to  reside.  The  birthplace  of  the  poet 
has  long  since  disappeared  before  the  "  im- 
proving" zeal  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation, 
which  has  swept  away  the  many  old  and 
picturesque,  but  unspeakably  dirty,  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  High  Street,  though 
I  remember  one  long  supposed  to  be  the 
home  of  Campbell,  and  of  which  a  story, 
obviously  untrue,  but  not  without  humour, 
was  told.  A  certain  acquaintance  of  the 
poet  called  upon  him  in  a  mood  of  alcoholic 
merriness,  and  while  climbing  the  steep 
and  rickety  stairs  slipped  and  tumbled  to 
the  bottom.  Campbell  hearing  the  clatter 
rushed  out  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  the 
voice  of  bis  friend,  who  was  unhurt,  replied 
from  below — 

"  'Tis  I,  sir,  rolling  rapidly  I  " 

Campbell  was  three  times  elected  to  the 
distinguished  office  of  Lord  Rector  of  his 
alma  mater,  but  his  connexions  vriih  his 
native  town  were  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life  somewhat  irregular,  and  his  dust  Ues 
among  the  nation's  great  in  Westminster. 

Among  the  names  to  be  noted  in  the 
literary  history  of  Glasgow  during  the 
earlier  years  of  last  century  are  those  of 
James  Grahame,  author  of  "  The  Sabbath  " 
and  other  poems,  a  personal  friend  of 
Campbell's ;  Alexander  Rodger,  one  of  the 
most  gifted  of  the  many  local  poets  who 
had  at  least  a  high  reputation  in  the  west 
of   Scotland  during  their  time;    William 
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Motherwell,   author  of  "  Jeanie  Morison  " 
and  editor  of  tftie  Glasgov)  Courier;  William 
McGavin,    author    of    The    Protestant,    a 
work  of  more  tbon  national  fame ;  Dugald 
Moore  and  Thomoa  Atkinson,  two  young 
poets  who  might  have  come  to  great  things; 
Willians  Miller,  whose  immortal  verses  on 
"Wee    Willie    Winkle"   justified    Robert 
Buchanan's   description  of    him   as  "the 
Laureate  of  the  Nursery  "  ;  David  Robert- 
son, the  literary  bookseller  at  whose  shop 
iu  the  Trongate  those  famous  collections 
of  dialect  verse  and  anecdote,  "Whistle 
Binkie"  and  "The  Laird  of  Logan," 
were    first     issued     in     the    early 
thirties;   Michael  Scott,  the  Glas- 
gow   merchant,    who    wrote    Tom 
Cringle's   Log  and  The   Cruise  of 
the    Midge,    and   other  authors   of 
lesser  note.  In  the  beautiful  Necro- 
polis   most    of    these    poets    and 
writers  have  been  commemorated 
by  suitable  memorials,  for  the  Glas- 
gow  folk  have  shovnt  themselves 
almost   French    in   their  readiness 
to  rear  "  storied  urn  and  animated 
bust "    to    the    memory    of    their 
townsmen    who   have  excelled   in 
the   arts.     George   Square,  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  is  also  graced 
with  literary  memorials :  Sir  Walter 
Scott  looks  down  from  a  pedestal 
eighty   feet  in  height   on   Robert 
Burns,   who    is    sculptured    more 
modestly    as    musing    over     the 
daisy — 
"Wee,  modest,  orinitoii- tipped  flower"; 

and  a  stone's  throw  away  Thomas 
Campbell  is  shown  in  poetic  atti- 
tude, his  cloak  hanging  in   grace- 
ful folds  from  his  Moulder.     The         By  ptr% 
Necropolis  contains   the  last  rest- 
ing-place of  that  strange  genius, 
Sheridan    Knowles,   who  in   1817   settled 
down  in  Glasgow  as  a  teacher  of  elocution, 
and  whose  tragedy  Virginias  was  first  pro- 
duced at  the  Theatre  Royal  there  in  1820. 

It  is  only  as  a  student  at  the  Old  College 
that  the  name  of  John  Wilson  ("  Christopher 
North")  occurs  in  the  annals  of  literary 
Glasgow,  but  his  first  work.  The  Isle  of 
Palms,  was  published  there,  and  although 
well  received  locally,  he  had  no  high 
opinion  of  Glasgow  criticism,  being,  per- 
haps, somewhat  disappointed  that  the  book 
met  with  only  small  success  in  Edinburgh. 
Wilson,  however,  had  always  a  warm  recol- 


lection of  his  Glasgow  days,  and  in  later 
years  he  wrote:  "I  consider  Glasgow 
College  as  my  mother,  and  I  have  almost 
a  son's  affection  for  ber.  It  was  there 
I  gathered  any  ideas  I  may  possess;  it 
was  there  I  entered  upon  the  first  pur- 
suits of  study  that  I  could  fully  understand 
or  enjoy ;  it  was  there  I  passed  the  happiest 
days  of  my  life,"  When  Wilson  had  be- 
come Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at 
Edinburgh  he  had  among  his  students  a 
boy  from  the  Glasgow  Grammar  School, 
who   was   destined   to  prove  one  of  his 


most  intimate  friends,  and  to  add  in  no 
mean  measure  to  the  literary  fame  of 
Glasgow — Henry  Glassford  Bell,  famous 
as  the  vindicator  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  author  of  at  least  one  poem  which  vrill 
hold  its  place  in  literature,  "  The  Scene 
was  Changed." 

John  Gibson  Lockhart,  the  son-in-law  and 
biographer  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  bom  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow  and  passed 
his  boyhood  in  the  town,  going  to  Oxford, 
hke  so  many  Scotsmen  who  have  made  their 
mark  in  letters,  with  a  Snell  Exhibition ; 
and  Sir  Walter  himself  was  no  stranger  in 
635 
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In  ths  ciTpt  of  Khlch  Scott  Md  Doo  of  ths  h»ii«  Id  Ret 

St.  Mungo'B  city,  although  LockhBirt  only 
records  three  of  his  visits.  His  legal  work 
brought  him  to  Glasgow  pretty  frequently 
in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  and  there 
stood  quite  recently  in  Back  Wynd,  a  low 
street  off  the  Trongate,  an  old  hoeteiry 
which  the  Wizard  of  the  North  was  wont 
to  patronise  when  in  the  town.  There, 
doubtless,  he  studied  at  first  hand  the 
Glasgow  bodies — Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  and 
the  rest — who  were  all  unconsciously  sit- 
ting for  theu-  portraits  in  Eob  Rot/.  Eeaders 
of  that  romance  need  not  to  be  told  how 
largely  its  scenes  are  drawn  from  old 
Glasgow.  The  Bailie  was  a  graphic  em- 
bodiment of  the  burgher  spirit  of  the  time. 
Messrs.  MacVittie  and  MacFinn,  like  many 
other  characters  and  scenes,  were  "  taken 
from  lite."  There  used  to  be  rival  taverns 
claiming  association  with  Bailie  Nicol 
Jarvie ;  but  the  old  Tolbooth,  scene  of 
Bob's  imprisoDment,  still  stands,  in  part  at 


;  least,  a  notable  landmark,  and  it 
will  be  remembered  that  in  OQe  of 
the  crypts  of  the  fine  old  Cathedral 
Scott  laid  the  scene  of  the  meeting 
between  the  outlaw  and  Fraocis 
Osbaldistone.  JoaDDa  BalUe,  the 
poetess  and  dramatist,  who  yvAS  a 
friend  of  Scott's,  and  indeed  of  most 
of  the  literary  celebrities  of  her  day, 
was  closely  identified  with  Glasgow, 
where  she  resided  for  eight  years 
before  coming  to  London  in  178i. 
Her  father  was  Professor  of  Divinity 
at  the  Old  College,  and  had  formerly 
been  minister  at  Bothwell,  where 
Joanna  was  born. 

Still  recalling  the  earlier  years  of 
the  century,  auch  names  occur  as 
those  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas 
Chalmers,  who  took  the  town  by 
storm  with  his  Astronomical  Dis- 
courses, in  1816,  while  minister  of 
the  TroD  parish ;  £dward  Irving, 
that  strange  genius,  for  a  time 
Chalmers'  assistant,  who,  after  his 
extraordinary  career  in  London,  re- 
turned to  Glasgow,  where  he  died 
in  December  1834,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Cathedral ;  and  Lord  Jeffrey, 
who  studied  in  Glasgow  and  was 
elected  Lord  Bector  in  1820  and 
1823.  The  list  of  celebrities  would 
be  enormously  extended  by  men- 
tioning those  who  were  chosen  for 
"^  the  Lord  Bectorship,  Macaulay  and 
Bulwer  Lytton  being  of  this  goodly 
company ;  but  the  holding  of  this  honorary 
office  has  often  been  the  only  connecting 
hnk  between  the  city  and  the  celebrity. 

One  of  the  moat  interesting  of  Glasgow's 
literary  associations  is  concerned  with  the 
picturesque  figure  of  De  Quincey,  who  was 
in  Glasgow  a  good  deal  during  the  'forties, 
living  for  a  time  with  his  friend  Professor 
Nichol,  then  holding  the  Chair  of  Astronomy 
at  the  University,  and  latterly  lodging  in 
a  house,  which  still  stands,  in  the  shabby 
little  street  with  the  pretentioas  name 
of  Eottenrow.  De  Quincey  was  writing 
regularly  for  Tail's  Magazine,  then  being 
published  in  Glasgow,  and  the  late  Colin 
Bae-Brown,  himself  a  poet  of  some  at- 
tainments, who  was  connected  with  ibe 
publication,  has  left  some  valuable  reminis- 
cences of  his  intercourse  with  the  Opium 
Eater  during  that  period  of  his  life.  The 
names  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  and 
many    another    famous    author,    may   be 
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noted  &8  among  the  viaitors  to  Glasgow  in 
the  middle  years  of  the  century,  and  Tom 
Taylor,  the  dramatist  and  editor  of  Punch, 
was  a  distiD^shed  student  at  the  Old 
College,  matriculating  in  1832.  Norman 
Macleod,  who  was  minister  of  the  Barony 
church  from  1851  to  1872.  and  David 
Livingstone,  who  was  a  student  at  the 
college  and  closely  associated  with  the 
town  in  after  life,  bore  names  &agrant  with 
memories  of  high  service  in  literature  and 
the  cause  of  humanity. 

Alexander  Smith,  the  poet,  who  was 
bailed  with  an  extravagance  of  praise 
difficult  to  realise  to-day,  was  originally 
a  pattern  designer  in  Glasgow,  and  first 
found  an  opening  for  bis  verse  in  the 
Glasgow  Citizen.  For  all  his  inequalities, 
he  was  a  writer  with  at  least  a  touch  of 
genius,  and  there  is  music  and  colour  in 
"  City  Poems,"  that  on  Glasgow  being  the 
finest  poetical  tribute  ever  paid  to  the 
town — 

"  City  1  I  am  true  son  of  thioe ; 
Ne'er  dwelt  I  where  great  momiDga  shme 

Around  the  bleating  pena : , 
Ne'er  by  the  rivnleta  I  gtrayed. 
And  ne'er  upon  my  obildhood  weighed 

The  lileace  of  the  glens. 
Instead  of  shores  where  ocean  beats, 
I  hear  the  ebb  and  fiow  of  streets. 
When  sunset  batbet  thee  in  his  gold, 
In  wreaths  of  bronze  thy  sides  are  rolled. 

Thy  smoke  is  dusk;  fire ; 
And,  from  the  glory  round  thee  poured, 
A  sunbeam  like  an  angel's  sword 

Shivers  upon  a  spire. 
Thus  have  I  wacehed  thee,  Terror  1   Dream  I 
While  the  blue  Night  crept  up  the  stream." 

Smith  left  Glasgow  in  1854  to  become 
Secretary  to  the  Edinburgh  University,  and 
the  bulk  of  his  literary  work  was  produced 
in  the  capital,  where  he  died  in  January  of 
1867.  Time  has  been  especially  severe  on 
the  reputation  of  Alexander  Smith,  whose 
"Life- Drama"  was  hailed  by  so  sane  a 
critic  as  Mr.  Geoi^e  Meredith  as  "the 
mighty  warning  of  a  poet's  birth,"  and 
neither  bis  essays  nor  any  considerable 
poem  of  his  seem  likely  to  secure  a 
permanent  place  in  our  literature. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Smith  first 
wrote  in  the  Glasgow  Citizen,  and  one  has 
grateful  memories  of  that  old  newspaper 
for  its  encouragement  to  local  authors  in 
the  days  tiefore  it  developed  into  a  merely 
successful  daily  paper.   The  late  Dr.  James 


Hedderwick  was  an  editor  and  a  poetaster, 
and  all  who  showed  any  promise  of  poetic 
gifts  were  welcomed  to  his  columns.  Among 
them  waa  poor  David  Gray,  the  ill-fated 
authot  of  "  The  Luggie,"  and  companion  of 
tbe  late  Bobert  Buchanan  for  a  few  brief 
months  in  London.  Buchanan  himself 
was  always  proud  of  his  connexion  with 
Glasgow,  where  he  spent  his  early  years, 
his  father  being  editor- proprietor  of  The 
Senttnei,  and' his  "David  Gray  and  Other 
Essays,"  published  so  long  ago  as  1868, 
was  a  tender  tribute  to  the  friend  with 
whom  he  came  to  London  in  1860.  Another 
Citizen  man  was  the  late  William  Black, 
whose  first  hook,  James  Merle,  quite 
unknown  to  the  thousands  who  are  familiar 
with  his  many  popular  novels,  was  based 
largely  on  his  own  life  in  Glasgow,  where 
he  was  born  in  tbe  Trongate  in  1841.  He 
came  to  London  about  the  same  time  as 
Gray  and  Buchanan,  but  his  fate  was  a 
happier  one  than  that  of  "Friend  Bob." 
Yet  another  Glasgow  author  who  took  the 
road  south  about  the  same  time  as  those 
mentioned  was  the  late  Charles  Gibbon, 
who  had  been  employed  by  that  fine  old 
journalist  Peter  MacKenzie,  whose  Be- 
formeT's  Gazette  bad  an  honourable  and 
useful  career.  Gibbon  made  something  of 
a  name  aa  a  novelist,  but  never  attained  to 
first  rank,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  any  of  his 
books  will  be  reprinted.     Another  author 
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connected  with  the  Citizen  was  Hugh 
Maodonald,  who  wb.s  content  with  a  purely 
local  fame,  but  his  "Rambles  Eouad 
Glasgow  "  contains  much  beautiful  writing 
fUid  a  true  feeling  for  nature.  Oonteni' 
porary  with  this  group,  but  of  earlier 
experience  in  Glasgow,  was  the  late  Charles 
Mackay,  author  of  "Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer," 
and  many  songs  which  used  to  have  a 
remarkable  vogue.  He  edited  the  Glasgow 
Argils  in  1844-47,  and  the  University 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

The  late  Professor  Henry  Drumtnond 
did  all  his  most  notable  work  during  his 
Glasgow  days,  for  although  born  at  Stirling 
and  educated  at  Edinburgh,  be  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  after  1877,  in  which 
year  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  Natural 
Science  at  the  Free  Church  College,  in 
Glasgow.  The  present  writer's  acquaint- 
ance with  the  celebrated  author  of  Natural 
Law   in    the    Spiritual    World   was    slight 


but  cordial,  and  among  my 
happiest  memories  are  certain 
visits  to  Henry  Drmnmond 
at  No.  3,  Park  Circus,  some 
fourteeD  years  a£o.  DniiD- 
mond  not  only  added  to  the 
literary  interest  of  Glasgow, 
but  the  book  in  which  the 
story  of  his  life  has  been  told 
by  Professor  Geoi^e  Adam 
Smith,  who  has  lived  in  Glas- 
gow for  close  on  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  is  admittedly  one  of 
the  finest  biographies  of  our 
time,  if  not,  indeed,  the  very 
ideal  of  what  a  biography 
ought  to  be. 

In  the  winter  of  1900  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  figures 
in    hterary    Glasgow    disap- 
peared by  the  death  of  W.  A. 
Clouston,   author  of    Popular 
Tales  and  Fictions,  and  many 
other  learned  works.   Clouston 
was  a    Bohemian  of    the   old 
frayed-cuff  order — untidy,  un- 
social, shiftless,  but  a  veritable 
prodigy    of    "  long  -  forgotten 
lore."     His  researches  in  the 
Uteratures  of  the  East  entitled 
him  to  be  ranked  with   onr 
greatest      Oriental      scholars. 
Sir  Richard  Burton  actually 
wanunin       made   a    special    joomey   to 
Glasgow    to    meet     this    re- 
markable man,  and  Professor 
Max  Muller  when  in  the  city  sought  an 
interview  with  him.     On  both  these  occa- 
sions  Clouston    bad    to   meet   his   fellow- 
scholars    at   a   hotel,    bis   lodgings    being 
always  io  some  of  the  meanest  tenements^ 
I  have  known  of  Clouston  actually  learing 
some    highly-priced    volumes   of    Persian 
translations  from  his  own  pen  in  pledge 
with  a  publican  for  a  further  supply  of  that 
national  beverage  which  was  Uie  curse  of 
his  life.     It  is  sad  to  think  of  a  man  so 
accomplished    living  a   life  so  wretched. 
and  ending  it  darkly  by  walking  into  » 

The  remarkable  extent  to  which  ibe 
gentle  art  of  poetry  has  been  cultivated  in 
Glasgow  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
influence  of  the  Glasgow  Ballad  Club,  a 
society  of  litterateurs  founded  by  the  lati* 
William  Freeland  twenty-seven  years  ago. 
and  including  in  its  membership  ne^y 
all   the  local   authors   of   any    note.     Mr. 
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Freeland  wae  a  poet  of  sterling  merit,  whose 
long  coDDexion  with  daily  joumaliBut  did 
not  lead  bina  to  neglect  bis  muse,  and  in 
the  Evening  Times,  which  I  remember  a 
London  journalist  describing  as  being 
"  edited,  unfortunately,  by  a  poet,"  he  set 
a  high  literary  standard  to  local  authors. 
Associated  with  hnn  in  the  Ballad  Club 
bad  been  tbe  late  Dr.  Hedderwiok,  under 
whom  he  first  entered  journalism ;  the  late 
Dr.  John  Veiteh,  for  many  years  Professor 
of  Logic  and  Bhetoric  at  the  University, 
the  foremost  authority  on  the  poetry  of  the 
Border;  the  late  Eobert  Walker,  an  ac- 
complished   art   critic ;    and   many   others 

whose  names  bring  us  to  living  Glasgow        ■''*°^  '^  ""'v  Bsrn-T,M 

authors. 

Founder  aad  Prealdeul  o[  OlugDW,  BftUkd  Club 
(7o  bt  amtmufd.) 


Curiosities  of  Words 

Jinrickaha.— A  Japanme  word,  which  ex-  jng  rose  and  wat«r.     So  it  ie  the  name  for  a 

Bctly  exproBBee  the  function  of  the  vehicle  to  sweet  drink,  of  whioh  the  American  mint  julep 

which  it  is  applied,  a  vehicle  set  in  motion  by  is  a  well-known  example.     Julap,  the  drug, 

man's  etren&tb ;  it  is  made  of  three  worde— ^in,  takes  its  name  from  Jaiapa,  the  Sponiah  nam» 

"man";  riAi'  "strength";  ifta,  "vehicle."    Itia  of  a  Moiicau  city,  ^uiapu. 
curious  to  observe  that  tliou^h  the  word  is 

strictly  Japaueseinfonn,  the  thingwaeinvented  Khaki  ia  best  known  to  ua  by  its  association 

by  a  European   missionary,   W.   Goble,  about  ^th  South  Africa,  but  its  origin  is  from  India, 

'^'^-  being  a  Persian  word  meaning  "dusty,"  from 

Jordan  almond. — Ordinsry  people  may  be  khak,  "dust" 

excused  for  imaeininK  that  this  almond  is  from  _,  ,    ,                        ,■.-,,       v         . 

Paleetine,  b.it  m   j-eara   sgo   it   was  written  ,  Kickahaw    representa    the   French    quelquii 

Jardyne  almouniU,     This   at   once  connects   it  '='""*'      *''U'=tl""K- 

with  French  orSpsnish  jorrfi'n,  a  "earden":  so  .„        .       „.    ,     ,     .         .  ,  ,, 

it  is  an  almond  that  is  cultivated  or  improved  ^1".«'--^?'» '",  *  ^"dusteni  word  lakh, 

by    cultivation.     It   now  comes  chiefly  from  ^t*™  »?  ^M^^  ^"^  for  which  jum-io.!  u 

iJataKa.  often  used.     It  is  tbe  name  of  a  dark  red  orust 
produced  on  trees  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect. 

Julep  and  Jalap  have  the  same  consonants  and   is   used  in  the  East  as  a  scarlet  d^e.     In 

and  in  the  same  oi^er,  but  the  first  comes  from  Portuguese  the  word  is  lacca,  which  m  some 

the  Far  East  and  the  other  from  the  Far  West,  unexplained  way   produces  lacre.     French  has 

Julrp  can  be  traced  in  varying  forms  through  the  same  form,  meaning  a  kind  of  sealing-wax, 

French,  Portuguese,  ItaUan,  and  Arabic  to  a  In  English  the  word  becomes  ladier  or  lai^utr, 

Persian  word  compounded  of  two  others,  mean-  signifying  a  kind  of  varnish. 
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EVEBAL  Osfoid 
colleges  might  have 
lost  their  rulers  and 
the  University  itself 
Bome  of  its  high  dig- 
nitaries    if  anything 
had    gone    eeriously 
wrong   with   certain 
railway  trains  which, 
last  winter,  conveyed 
an   academic   cargo    from   the  Isis   to   a 
country  station   in   Kent.    The  object  of 
the  journey  was  the  formal  admission  to 
his   office   of   Lord   Salisbury's   successor 
in  the  Chancellorship.     At  the  time,  more 
than  one  description  was  published  of  the 
august  ceremonial  that  would  grace  the 
transaction.     The  aocoant  of  the  coming 
pageant  was  not  less  imaginEury  than  it  was 
antioipatory.      What    happened,  in    plain 
prose,  was  this.     On  reaching  Hawkhurst 
station,  the  Osford  delegates  made  their 
way   to   Lord  Goscben's   country    house, 
Seacox  Heath.     Admitted  into  bis  library, 
they  saluted  tijm  in  official  Latin  eis  the 
supreme  visible  head  and  plenary  custodian 
of  the  corporation   that  they  represented. 
The    Vice-Chancelior,    preceded     by     the 
academic    Poker  and   the    two    Proctors, 
without  their  Bulldogs,  led  the  way.     They 
were  followed  by  Canon   Ince   of   Chriet- 
church,  now  Begiua  Professor  of  Divinity, 
formerly,  in  Lightfoot's  Rectorship,  one  of 
the  most  active  and  accomplished  of  classi- 
cal tutors  at  Exeter,  by  Professors  Gondy 
and  Gotch,  by  the  Master  of  Pembroke,  by 
the  President  of  St.  John's,  by  the  Master 
of  University  and  by  the  Warden  of  Wad- 
ham.     With  these  came  prominent  Fellows 
of  Balliol,  New,  Oriel  and  University, 

This  company  served  comprebenaively  to 
symbohse  some  most  noticeable  phases  in 
Oxford  development,  from  its  mediteval 
infancy,  as  a  cosmopolitan  seat  of  learn- 
ing, down  to  its  present  periodically  re- 
volutionised maturity.  The  Chancellor's 
Deputy  is  the  creation  of  an  epoch 
in  which  Gown  lived  in  bodily  terror  of 
Town.  The  most  famous  of  early  Chan- 
cellors, Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
could  of  course  only  be  occasionally  in 
residence.  The  chronic  disturbances  be- 
tween the  citizens  and  the  collegers  pre- 


scribed the  appointment  of  a  Deputy 
permanently  on  the  spot.  Proctor  is 
an  abbreviation  for  protector;  the  fact  of 
there  being  two  of  these  functionaries  takes 
one  back  to  the  time  when  the  Sooth  of 
England  and  the  North  of  England  had 
each  of  them  their  titular  champions  on 
the  Isis.  The  Oxford  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  had  normally 
existed  in  an  unending  successioD  of 
Tovro  and  Gown  rows.  The  official  style 
of  Lord  Goscben's  Proctorial  visitars  forms 
the  monument  of  that  fact.  Sometimes 
students  and  graduates  alike  complained 
that  the  citizens  cheated  them  in  ihe 
quality  and  measure  of  bread  and  ale,  that 
the  local  Hebrews  charged  them  preposter- 
ously usurious  interest  on  money  loans,  for 
which  they  deposited  good  security.  In  all 
such  cases  the  gownsmen  asked  that  the 
Proctors,  as  their  natural  guardiaos,  should 
see  they  were  not  the  victims  of  false 
weights  and  bad  quality  when  they  did  their 
marketing.  Those  in  statu  pupillari  occa- 
sionally took  the  law  into  their  own  bands; 
civil  and  honest  tradesmen  often  complained 
that  they  and  their  families  went  in 
jeopardy  of  their  lives  and  property  from 
the  unruly  hbertines  in  "  mortar-boards." 
The  Middle  Ages  were  nearly  over  when 
the  work  of  the  Proctors  was  seldom  more 
severe  or  perilous  than  the  enforcement  and 
collection  of  fines  from  the  offenders,  aca- 
demic or  oppidan,  against  the  code,  alowly 
evolved,  for  regulating  the  relations  between 
the  two.  The  modem  epoch  bad  begnn 
when  the  Proctors  found,  as  is  the  case  to- 
day, little  more  to  do  than  assist  at  Univer- 
sity functions  and  keep  undei^raduates  in 
order.  This  decorum  consists  in  seeing 
that  cap  and  gown  are  worn,  that  the  streets 
are  free  of  objectionable  characters,  and  that 
the  student,  when  returning  from  the  Union 
to  bis  own  rooms,  does  not  visit  the  Mi^ 
on  bis  way.  In  case  the  undergraduate 
should  take  to  his  heels  on  the  Proctor's 
approach,  that  officer  is  attended  by  stalwart 
"Bulldogs,"  who  are  also  fleet  runners,  and 
one  or  two  of  whom  are  handy  with  their 
fists.  The  Proctor,  therefore,  originally  the 
gownsman's  trusted  champion,  has  now 
come  to  be  regarded  as  bis  natural  foe,  as,  in 
the  days  of  Lord  Goscben's  youth,  more  than 
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one  of  his   fellow-uadergraduEttes 
at  Oriel  found  out  to  his  cost. 

The  "  Houses,"  whose  heads 
were  among  last  winter's  deputa- 
tion to  Seacox  Heath,  are  in  their 
way  epitomes  and  monuments  of 
social,  political  and  literary  history. 
The  Master  of  Pembroke  takes  one 
back  to  the  time  when  a  greater 
even  than  Samuel  Johnson  paced 
the  little  quadrangle,  whose  dimen- 
aions  and  architecture  shrink  into 
modest  insignificance  if  compared 
with  the  p^atial  and  ornate  pile 
of  its  opposite  neighbour  Chnst- 
church.  When,  in  the  last  year 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  John 
Pym,  from  his  father's  manor- 
house  in  West  Somerset,  began  to 
keep  his  Oxford  terms,  he  chose 
for  his  college  Pembroke.  It  was 
then,  however,  known  as  Broad- 
gates  Hall,  and  did  not  receive  its 
present  designation  till  a  good  deal 
nearer  Samuel  Johnson's  day. 
Apropos  of  the  stately  neighbour 
of  this  smaller  foundation,  one 
may  recall  the  fact  that  a  con- 
temporary of  Pembroke's  present 
master,  about  an  academic  venera- 
tion since,  in  his  capacity  of  senior 
Proctor,  had  occasion  to  ask  a 
Christcburch  youth  to  call  upon 
him  next  morning.     "Would  the  p/uin  b 

Proctor  kindly  tell  the  Proctonsed 
where  Pembroke  might  happen  to 
be  ?  "  "  Pembroke,  sir,"  came  the 
answer, "  is  in  St.  Aldate's,  and  the 
back-way  to  Pembroke  is  through  Christ- 
church." 

Lord  Goschen,  then  of  Oriel,  took  a 
First  Class  in  Classical  Moderations  (1852), 
and  in  Classical  Greats  in  the  neKt  year. 
Among^  his  contemporaries  at  other  colleges 
were  his  intimate  friend,  the  future  Warden 
of  Merton,  G.  C.  Brodrick,  then  of  Balliol, 
to  whom  further  reference  may  he  made, 
and.  at  Pembroke,  though  perhaps  a  little 
.  junior  to  Lord  Goschen,  a  former  class- mate 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  at  University  College 
School,  Tom  Hood  the  younger.  Hood, 
whose  early  borne  was  the  house  of  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Broderip,  Cossington  Eectory, 
near  Bridgwater,  was  a  Somersetshire  man 
hy  adoption, — not  without  some  literary 
gifts  as  agreeable  as  any  undergraduate 
from  the  West  of  England  had  of  late 
brought  with  him  to  the  college  of  John 
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Pym  and  Samuel  Johnson.  The  younger 
Hood,  not  before  he  had  exercised  a  re- 
fining influence  on  the  London  journahsm 
of  his  day,  died  in  1874.     The  most  accom- 

i>lished  man  of  letters  reared  on  the 
oundation,  formerly  known  as  Broadgates 
Hall,  survived  to  the  present  century;  this 
was  B,  descendant  of  the  founder  of  the 
penny  post,  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill,  himself  at 
one  time  an  official  at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand. 
Birkbeck  Hill  has  left  his  enduring  monu- 
ment in  his  classical  edition  of  Boswell's 
life.  The  material,  however,  which,  through 
many  years  and  with  an  industry  not 
exceeded  by  Johnson  himself,  he  had 
collected  for  his  life's  work,  would  have 
sofiiced  to  furnish  forth  a  little  library  on 
the  subject. 

At  Oriel  itself,  during   Lord  Gosohen'a 
undergraduatesbip,  was  the  future  editor 
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of  the  Standard,  Thomas  Hamber,  who, 
coming  up  from  Grantham  School,  had 
just  missed  a  scholarship.  The  college 
acquaintance  between  the  two  went  far 
towards  explaining  the  leniency  with  which, 
years  afterwards,  Mr.  Goschen  was  treated 
by  the  newspaper  when  he  sat  in  the  same 
Cabinet  as  Bright,  Gladstone  and  Lowe. 
The  future  Lord  Salisbury,  then  Robert 
Cecil,  at  Christchurch  hard  by,  was  but 
slightly  known  to  either  of  the  two  Oriel 
men;  but  it  was  on  the  strength  of  that 
knowledge  that,  years  afterwards,  when 
sitting  in  the  chair  of  Gififord  and  Maginn, 
Hamber  secured  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  future  as  a  leader-writer  for  the  Tory 
sheet.  At  Christchurch  the  best  known 
of  Bobert  CeciFs  contemporaries,  destined 
for  Cabinet  rank,  was  Disraeli's  future 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Word  Hunt ; 
his  honours  were  not  as  high  as  those  of 
Lord  Goschen.  Moderations  were  not 
established  at  that  time;  but  in  the  final 
Schools  he  was  a  Classical  Second  Class 
(1848).  These  details  are  worth  mention- 
ing, not  only  from  the  coincidence  which 
gave  Oxford  as  college  neighbours  about 
the  same  time  two  coming  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer,  but  because  Ward  Hunt 
has  been  mis-described  as  of  Oriel  with 
Lord  Goschen. 

The  Master  of  Pembroke's  nearest  com- 
panion, in  the  delegacy  to  Lord  Goschen 
last  winter,  takes  one  back  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical Oxford,  not  only  of  William  Laud 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  of  St. 
Bernard  in  the  fifteenth.  It  was  under 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  famous  four- 
teenth Lord  Derby  that  the  modern,  un- 
attached student  came  into  existence.  At 
the  time  orthodox  hands  were  lifted  in 
horror  at  an  innovation  which,  it  was  said, 
must  prove  fatal  to  the  dignity,  the  learn- 
ing and  the  discipline  of  the  place.  The 
fact  of  course  is  that  the  University  of  the 
first  great  Chancellor,  Grosseteste,  con- 
sisted mostly  of  extra-collegiate  gownsmen ; 
this  for  the  simple  reason  that  few  colleges 
had  then  been  established.  In  1436  cer- 
tain students  of  the  Augustinian  order 
formed  the  earliest  nucleus  of  a  collegiate 
society ;  for  their  accommodation  was  built 
St.  Mary's  College,  on  the  site  of  what  is  now 
New  Inn  Hall  Street,  and  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Lane  of  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins.  Some  time  after  this,  St.  Bernard's 
College,  for  the  Cistercians,  owed  its  origin 
to  Chichele,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
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who,  at  the  same  time,  bought  the  five 
acres  whereon  All  Souls'  aft^n^ards  rose. 
Subsequently  the  same  religious  order  ex- 
tended its  sphere  of  influence  on  the  Isis 
from  St.  Aldate's  to  St.  Giles'.  The  col- 
lege, to-day  presided  over  by  Dr.  Bellamy, 
stands  on  ground  once  the  property  of  the 
Cistercians.  St.  John's  College,  as  the 
former  home  of  the  Tory  dialectician,  H.  L. 
Mansel,  who  died  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  is 
renowned  equally  for  the  beauty  of  its 
gardens  and  the  loyalty  of  its  traditions. 
It  melted  down  its  silver  plate  for  the 
Stuarts.  Dr.  Bellamy,  if  I  mistake  not, 
and  certainly  Dean  Mansel,  at  one  time 
occupied  the  beautiful  rooms  in  the  inner 
quadrangle,  from  whose  window  the  fiist 
Charles,  after  his  night's  rest  within  those 
walls,  saw  the  Fellows  practising  archery, 
himself  presently  going  down  to  show  his 
skill  with  bow  and  arrow.  But  the  outer 
quadrangle  of  the  college  was  originally 
occupied  by  the  refectory  and  rooms  of 
the  Cistercian  monks.  In  a  niche  over  the 
great  gateway  St.  Bernard's  efiigy  may  still 
be  seen. 

The  presidentship  of  Archbishop  Laud's 
old  society,  still  indebted  for  sonae  of  its 
prestige  to  its  having  been  the  cradle  of  the 
nineteenth-century  Canning  Club,  su^ests 
other  associations  of  the  place.  Dr. 
Bellamy,  like  many  of  his  predecessors, 
is  a  former  Headmaster  of  Merchant 
Taylors'.  The  intimacy  of  connexion 
between  the  London  school  and  the  Oxford 
college  is  due  to  the  efforts,  some  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  of  Sir  Thomas 
White,  supported  by  some  score  of  other 
London  aldermen.  In  the  same  way  Henry 
VI.  had  wedded  Eton  to  King's,  Cambridge : 
while  Wolsey  affiliated  the  Grammar  School 
of  his  native  Ipswich  to  what  was  Cardi- 
nal's College,  and  is  now  Christchurch. 
As  for  that  famous  foundation  and  West- 
minster, their  mutual  affinity  was  the  work 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  each  of  these 
instances  must  be  seen  the  consequence  of 
the  example,  first  set  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  by  WilKam  of  W^ykeham,  whose 
Winchester  and  New  College  statutes 
reappear  almost  verbally  in  those  of  All 
Souls  and  Magdalen. 

Such  being  the  historical  suggestiveness 
inherent  in  the  personnel  of  the  Oxford 
deputation  that  called  Lord  Goschen  to 
the  Chancellorship  last  winter,  let  us  look 
at  the  more  modem  associations  between 
the  office,  its  holders  and  the  outside  world. 
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The  ofGce  itself  was  on- 
doubtedly  created  between 
1235  aud  1253  by  the  first 
Chancellor  recorded  in  the 
University  register.    Ck)n- 
cemiDg   OroBse  teste,   the 
late  Bishop  Creightoa  and 
Bishop    Stubbs    between 
them  have  exhausted  the 
field    of  available  know- 
ledge,     ^e    son   of    an 
East     AagliaD     peasant, 
bom     at    Stradhroke    In 
Suffolk,  the  father  of  the  . 
Oxford    Chancellors    re- 
ceived his  real  education 
at  Lincoln  school  and  in 
the  University  of  Paris, 
then  the  pattern  ajid  the 
head  of  the  academic  sys- 
tem  throughout   Europe. 
With  Oxforf,  his  first  con- 
nexion was  that  of  teacher 
rather   than  disciple;   he 
was,  in  fact,  the  earliest 
professor  of  theology  in 
the  Franciscan  school  on 
the   Isis  —  one  of    those 
early     educational     sects 
whose  gradual  amalgama- 
tion    afterwards     formed 
the   collegiate   aggregate, 
which   became   the   Uni- 
versity.   The  character  of 
the  man  had  in  it  a  strong 
fibre  of  the  genuine  re- 
former ;    he   was,  in   his 
way,  a   precursor  of   the 
Tudor  changes,  three  or 
four  hundred  years  later. 
He  had   no  sooner  been 
installed  in  the  Lincoln 
diocese  than  his  attacks  upon  gross  abuses 
secured  him  the  enmity  of  his  cathedral 
chapter,  of  bis  diocesan  clergy,  and  finally 
of  Pope   Innocent  IV.    An  ecclesiastical 
patriot,   he   resisted    the  appointment    of 
"  rascal    Romans "   to    English   sees ;    ho 
actually  refused  to  confirm  in  a  canonry  an 
Italian,  who  was  the  Holy  Father's  nephew. 
As  a  consequence  he  was  punished,  at  least 
once,   with   suspension   in  his    bishopric. 
He  always  retained,  however,  the  loyalty 
of  his  clergy,  who  thronged  to  his  house 
at  Buckden,  when  age  and  infirmity  had 
caused  his  partial    retirement,    and    had 
given  him  leisure  to  pursue  his  favourite 
scientific  researches,  as  well  as  to  compose 
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treatises  on  atmospheric  pressure,  on 
astronomy,  on  sound,  on  motion.  He 
was  scarcely  less  interested  in  the  border- 
land between  science  and  superstition; 
his  works  on  necromancy,  astrology,  and 
witchcraft  reflected,  in  its  popular  aspects, 
the  intellectual  temper  of  the  time. 

Shortly  before  the  installation  in  the 
Chancellorship  of  this,  the  earliest  of  Lord 
Goschen's  historic  predecessors,  the  Univer- 
sity had  fallen  upon  evil  times;  its  com- 
plete removal  from  Oxford  seemed  im- 
minent. In  1208,  upon  ciroumstantial 
evidence  of  a  partici:darly  evil  kind,  a 
student  was  accused  of  foully  maltreating 
and  finally  murdering  a  young  towna- 
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woman.  The  suspect's  flight  gave  fresh 
colour  to  the  charge.  The  indignant  citi- 
zens, baulked  of  their  prey,  seized  two  of. 
his  fellow-lodgers  and  hanged  them  out- 
side the  city  walls.  This  drastic  procedure 
was  thought  to  have  t]ie  sanction  of  King 
John,  whom  the  Papal  Interdict  had  just 
then  embittered  against  ecclesiasticism  in 
every  shape.  The  undergraduates,  in  all 
not  less  than  three  thousand,  prepared  to 
abandon  for  ever  the  Oxford  schools.  Many 
of  them  actually  migrated  to  Paris ;  some 
settled  at  Beading,  some  at  Maidstone, 
more  at  Cambridge.  Now  came  Chancellor 
Grosseteste's  intervention.  Already  the 
Bishop  of  Tusculum,  as  Papal  Legate,  had 
promised  forgiveness  and  protection  to  the 
citizens,  on  condition  of  absolute  submis- 
sion to  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  They 
were  to  go  day  after  day,  stripped  and 
barefoot  in  penitential  procession,  to  the 
different  shrines  of  the  city ;  they  were  to 
carry  scourges,  to  chant  penitential  psalms, 
and  meekly  to  present  their  backs  for 
flagellation,  till  such  time  as  the  parish 
priest  should  grant  them  absolution.  What 
is  naively  called  more  vindictive  measures 
yet  on  the  Legate's  part  were  only  averted 
by  the  practical  recommendation  of 
Grosseteste,  now  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
that,  for  the  future,  any  gownsmen,  seized 
by  the  city,  should  be  delivered  to  him- 
self, or  to  any  Vice-Chancellor  appointed 
by  him.  In  addition  to  this,  those  con- 
cerned in  the  summary  execution  of  the 
two  students  were  to  go  to  the  place  where 
the  dead  bodies  lay  and  reverently  carry 
them  to  a  churchyard,  the  whole  town  join- 
ing penitentially  in  the  funeral  procession. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  townsmen  were  to 
provide  an  annual  dinner  on  St.  Nicholas* 
Day  for  two  hundred  poor  scholars  and  to 
furnish  an  annual  endowment  of  fifty-two 
shillings  to  a  specified  body. 

For  one  or  two  generations,  Grosseteste's 
successors  brought  to  the  oflice  much  less 
a  personal  distinction  than  is  now  looked 
for  in  its  occupant.  Of  the  man  who 
immediately  followed  Grosseteste,  William 
de  Montfort,  there  is  nothing  to  show 
whether  he  was  nearly  related  to  the 
famous  Simon.  Occasionally  some  notice- 
able incident,  usually  in  the  way  of  dis- 
turbance, marks  the  tenure  of  the  position 
by  Oxford  dons,  who  are  but  names.  The 
dignity  was  valued  less  for  itself  than  as  a 
starting-point  for  promotion  in  Church  and 
State.  Thus  Kobert  Stratford  (1335-1340), 
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having  shown  marked  ability  in  frustrating 
the  proposal  of  a  rival  University  at  Stam- 
ford, was  speedily  appointed  in  sacoession 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England  and  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  holding  the  Oxford  ChonceUor- 
ship  at  the  same  time.  Between  1349 
and  1367  John  Wylyot,  Fellow  of  Merton, 
deemed  the  place  of  academic  supremacy 
so  essential  to  success  in  his  public  career, 
that  he  violently  seized  the  University 
chest ;  taking  from  it  the  seals  of  oflice  he 
expelled  his  opponent  from  the  town  and 
apparently  meditated  the  murder  of  a 
hostile  Proctor.  The  most  splendid  of 
these  early  Chancellors  was  probably  a 
member  of  the  ancient  house  of  Courtenay, 
which  derives  its  lineage  from  the  Greek 
Emperors  at  Constantinople.  William 
Courtenay,  the  one  ecclesiastic  who  dared 
to  tell  Eichard  II.  what  he  thought  of  him 
as  a  ruler  and  as  a  man,  before  becoming 
Bishop  of  London  and  Primate  of  England, 
signalised  his  term  of  Oxford  presidency 
by  promoting  statutes,  organising  into 
guilds  barbers,  surgeons,  and  the  makers  of 
sacramental  wafers. 

For  all  these  work  on  Sundays  was 
forbidden,  except  at  harvest  time.  Nor 
was  there  to  be  any  shaving  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  save  for  those  who  were 
going  to  officiate  in  church.  Finally  to 
Archbishop  Courtenay  was  due  the  decree 
imprisoning  any  tailor  who  cut  the  clothes 
of  a  Master  of  Arts  or  of  a  bedel  too  short. 
The  same  punishment  was  incurred  by 
students  or  Fellows  who  should  sell  any 
volumes  to  second-hand  booksellers  or 
others.  Cardinal  Morton  (1494),  John 
Longland,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (1532),  Car- 
dinal Pole  (1556),  were  among  those  of 
national  mark  who  filled  the  Chancellorship 
during  the  fourteenth,  the  fifteenth,  and 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  centuries. 
From  1564  to  1772  was  estabhshed  a  closer 
connexion  between  the  Oxford  office  and 
the  politics  of  the  realm.  Robert  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester  (1564),  of  Amy  Eobsart 
notoriety.  Queen  Elizabeth's  still  more 
magnificent  noble,  Buckhurst,  Earl  of 
Dorset  (1591),  gave  place,  in  the  seven- 
teenth, to  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere. 
These  were  followed  in  1630  by  William 
Laud,  who,  in  his  time,  was  succeeded  by 
William  Seymour,  Marquis  of  Hertford. 
After  the  courtly  and  accomplished  Philip 
Herbert,  Lord  Pembroke,  the  post  remained 
unfilled  till  1650.  It  was  then  occupied 
in  quick  succession  by  Oliver  and  Bichard 
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CFomwell.  The  force  of 
contrast  could  aciurcely 
further  go  than  between 
the  two  Crom wells  and 
their  successor  (1660), 
WLliam  Seymour,  Mar- 
quis of  Hertford,  Duke  of 
SomerBet,  who  still  lives 
in  Macaulay's  fajnous  por- 
trait as  the  embodiment  of 
a,  handsome,  arrogant,  and 
profligate  Boyahst. 

Descending  to  the 
Georgian  era  we  see  good- 
humoured,  witty  and 
drowsy  Lord  North  dozing 
between  the  different 
stages  at  the  Encffinia, 
over  which  he  presided  in 
1772.  From  that  date 
onwards  the  office  has 
been  regarded  as  a  com- 
pliment to  be  bestowed 
□poQ  one  among  the  more 
famous  and  representative 
of  OsonianB.  It  is  still 
practically  restricted  to 
Osford  graduates,  but  bas 
become  a  distiDction 
almost  as  honorary  as  the 
Wardensbip  of  tbe  Cinque 
Ports.  Lord  North  had 
been  at  Trinity;  he  liked 
Oxford,  and  welcomed  any 
excuse  for  revisiting  the 
place.  An  elegant  sobolar, 
according  to  the  Geoive 
rv.  standard,  he  would 
pick  acquaintance  with 
undergraduates,  who  had 
a  turn  for  Latin  versifying, 
and  would  saunter  up  and 
down  the  famous  Trinity 
Lime  Walk  vrith  them  for 
hours  together,  reading  and  discussing  their 
compositions,  keenly  on  the  look-out  for 
sins  against  elegance,  idiom  or  prosody. 

The  Vice-Chancellorsbips  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  were  marked  by  the  real 
beginnings  of  that  new  Oxford  over  whtcfa 
Lord  Goschen  presides.  Tbe  transition 
from  the  cloister  to  the  place  of  popular 
education  and  domestic  life  began  to  be 
very  gradually  prepared  for  when,  in  1834, 
ArUiur  Wellesley,  Duke  of  Welbngton, 
D.C.L.,  took  over  the  ofGce  from  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  who,  having  been  bom  in 
1738,  was  Premier,  first  in  1783,  again  in 


1807.  An  incident  still  recalled  by  tbe 
great  Duke's  Chancellorship  is  the  Oxford 
visit  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the  future 
Queen  Victoria  to  the  1843  commemoration, 
over  which  the  conqueror  of  Waterloo,  in 
virtue  of  hia  office,  presided,  signalising  tbe 
occasion  by  a  speech  long  remembered  for 
its  fine  sentiments  and  its  false  quantities. 
Tbe  occasion  was  celebrated  in  a  mock- 
heroic,  dog-Latin  poem  by  Bobert  Lowe, 
afterwards  Lord  Sherbrooke,  then  a  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  University.  An  idea  of  this 
diverting  doggerel  may  be  gathered  from 
its  opening  lines : 
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**  Dicite  praeclarum,  Musae,  mihi  dicite  Kentae 
Duchesaam,  Princessque  simul  Vidtoiia  nostro 
Singatur  rer&u,  Conroianusque  triumphus, 
£t     quam     shontarent      Undergraduatesatque 

Magistri, 
£t  quantum  dederit  Vice-Chancellor  ipse  refresh- 
ment. 
Rainy  dies  aderat ;  decimam  strikautibus  horam 
Jam  clockis,   portae  panduntur,    then   what  a 

rush  was 
Musa,  velim  memores;  si  possis,  damna  recounta,'' 
etc. 

The  Duke's  popularity  in  high  church  Tory 
Oxford  never  left  him.  Even  Tory  Oxford 
never  lost  its  head  entirely  for  long  together. 
Such  was  the  admiration  for  his  action  in 
regard  to  the  Eeform  Bill,  his  advice  to  the 
Crown — to  recall  Lord  Grey — and  his  own 
withdrawal  from  active  resistance  that  a 
subscription  was  started  to  found  a  prize  in 
the  Chancellor's  honour.  Before  this,  in 
1835,  Queen  Adelaide,  William  IV.'s  widow, 
had  preceded  the  Princess  Victoria  in  an 
Oxford  visit.  As  Chancellor,  the  Duke  did 
the  honours  of  the  place  and  sharply  repri- 
manded the  great  dean  Gaisfordforthe  inhos- 
pitality  that  caused  Her  Majesty  to  put  up 
at  the  Angel  Inn. 

The  present  writer's  personal  cognisance 
of  Oxford  matters  began  nine  years  after 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  successor,  Lord 
Derby,  had  presided  over  his  first  great 
function  in  the  Sheldonian  theatre.  In 
1863  the  Princess  Alexandra  paid  her  first 
visit  to  Oiford,  soon  after  her  arrival  in 
England,  the  then  Chancellor  being  among 
those  who  received  the  guest.  In  the 
following  summer,  as  Princess  of  Wales, 
together  with  her  husband,  she  assisted  at 
the  Commemoration.  Then  it  was  that 
the  old  "  Kupert  of  debate  "  delivered,  in 
his  pure,  simple,  clear  and  musical  Latin, 
an  address,  welcoming  the  royal  lady  to 
her  adopted  home,  and  congratulating  her 
husband  elect  and  the  nation  on  a  new 
possession,  so  full  of  grace,  sweetness,  and 
every  good  promise.  Personal  recollections 
and  anecdotes  of  the  famous  Derby  installa- 
tion of  1852  were  given  in  my  day  by 
Scott,  Master  of  BalUol  and  his  colleague 
in  Greek  lexicography,  Liddell,  Dean  of 
Christchurch.  I  can  remember  hearing  in 
my  first  term  of  the  way  in  which  Bulwer 
Lytton's  resentment  of  a  slight  upon 
literature  went  near  to  upsetting  all  the 
arrangements.  The  political  D.C.L.s  had 
been  arranged  for  the  first  day,  the  recipi- 
ents being  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Lord 
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Eglington,  Secretaries  Sir  John  Pakington 
and  Spencer  Walpole.  The  second  day 
was  allotted  to  the  intellectuals,  Professor 
Aytoun,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Bulwer  Lyfeton 
himself,  and  Samuel  Warren,  author  of  Ten 
Thousand  a  Year.  Of  the  last  named  Lord 
Derby  had  told  a  story  which  long  went  the 
round  of  common  rooms.  Warren,  notori- 
ously fond  of  titled  society,  bewailed  to  a 
professional  friend — if  I  remember  correctly, 
Matthew  Davenport  Hill — that  his  wife's 
illness  would  prevent  his  being,  as  he 
had  been  asked  to  be,  one  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  guests  at  dinner  that  night. 
"Oh  I"  said  the  other,  "don't  distress 
yourself ;  I  will  explain  how  it  is,  and  he 
will  not  be  offended."  "By  the  bye," 
presently  resumed  Warren,  when  bidding 
his  friend  farewell,  "  don't  trouble  to  make 
any  excuse  for  me  to  the  Chancellor; 
between  ourselves,  you  know,  I  was  not 
asked."  "  Make  yourself  quite  easy  on  that 
point,"  rejoined  Hill,  "  for  neither  am  L" 

Till  his  death  in  1868,  the  Oxford  atmo- 
sphere used  to  be  full  of  Lord  Derby's 
good  things;  for  instance,  how  when  he 
came  into  power  in  1852  Charles  Greville, 
then  clerk  of  the  Council,  sent  his  deputy, 
William  Bathurst,  to  attend  the  meetings, 
saying  he  would  never  come  himself  till 
the  Conservatives  went  out.     This,  being 
told  the  Tory  premier,  elicited  the  rejoinder, 
"  What  on  earth  can  you  suppose  it  signifies 
to  me  what  footman  brings  up  the  coal- 
scuttle when  I  ring  the  bell  ?  "    There  was 
too  the  famous  answer  to  the  advertising 
wine-merchant,   who   had  sent  a  vintage 
warranted    to    be  a  specific   against    the 
premier's  besetting  malady :  "  Lord  Derby 
has  tried  the  sherry  and  prefers  the  gout" 
Lady  Derby  sometimes  accompanied   her 
husband  on  his  occasional  re-appearances 
in   Oxford.     Latterly  she  could  not  bear 
even   the  little  jolting  of  the   smoothest 
running  express  train.     A   special  couch 
was  therefore  fitted  up  and  j^laced  upon  a 
canal  barge ;  by  the  side  of  this  her  devoted 
lord  often  walked  the  whole  of  the  journey. 
To  revert  to  the  Chancellor's  inauguration 
in   1852,   so  great  Was  Bulwer   Lytton's 
disgust  at  the  postponement  of  literature  to 
politics,   that  the   Conservative  historian, 
Alison,  calUng  on  him  at  his  hotel,  found 
him  in  a  great  rage,  between  each  outburst 
of  temper  furiously  puffing  a  huge  Turkish 
pipe.   "  Well,  Sir  Archibald,"  he  exclaimed, 
"what  are  you  going  to  do?     I'm  off  in 
the  first  train  for  London.     To  think  of 
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esteeming  such  men  &b  yon  and 
me  of  less  account  than  a  parcel 
of  political  drudges  who  will  never 
be  neard  of  five  years  after  their 
death!"  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's Chancellorship  had  witnessed 
the  rise  of  the  agitation  for  tests 
repeal.  Hampden,  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, was  the  first  to  advocate  the 
abolition  of  compulsory  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
In  the  November  of  1834  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  other 
Tory  champions  in  Farhament 
mentioned  to  their  Oxford  friends 
their  difficulty  in  defending  the 
traditional  test.  By  a  majority  of 
one,  in  the  Novemlier  of  the  same 
year,  the  Heads  decided  to  propose 
to  Convocation  undergraduate  im- 
munity from  subscription.  In  May 
1835  came  the  discussion,  de- 
scribed very  fully  by  the  late  Dean 
Church ;  as  a  result,  by  a  very 
large  majority  all  the  tests  were 
retained.  80  things  continued 
throughout  Lord  Derby's  time. 
When  the  freshman  made  his  first 
bow  to  the  Vice  -  Chancellor  ho 
received  in  one  hand  a  copy  of  the 
Statutes  and  in  another  a  pen, 
wherewith  to  signify  his  adhesion 
to  the  entire  Anglican  faith.  As 
a  consequence  Lord  Salisbury  was 
the  first  successor  of  Grosseteste  pimo  b, 
under  whom  Oxford,  by  being 
opened  to  Nonconformists,  made 
good  its  claim  to  be  a  genuinely 
national  University. 

Only  in  his  anecdotal  vein  could  Chan- 
cellor Salisbury  be  said  to  resemble  his 
former  Cabinet  chief.  On  one  of  hia  rare 
visits  to  the  All  Souls  common  room  he  told 
a  story  that  has  no  doubt  since  been  widely 
repeated.  The  Duke  of  Malakhoff  had  been 
shooting  at  Strath fi eld saye  and  had  killed 
nothing.  He  was  manifestly  so  irritated 
that  his  host  feared  an  international  crisis 
if,  at  the  next  battue,  the  Bussian  sports- 
man were  not  assisted  to  kill  something. 
A  pheasant  was  tied  by  its  leg  to  the  top 
of  a  post,  Malakhoff  being  stationed  some 
thirty  yards  off  with  a  double-barrelled  gun. 
From  that  distance  it  was  supposed  he 
would  take  his  aim.  Nothing  of  the  sort. 
He  walked  right  up  to  the  post,  put  the 
muzzle  close  to  the  bird,  discharging  both 
barrels  with  the  remark,  "  Eh,  coquin ! " 


BUiaU  mdFry 
THE  LATE  UABQCIS  OF  BALIBBUBT 

Lord  G«ch«D'B  prodKcemr  V*  ChancvUtw 

On  the  host  of  Strath  field  save  explaining 
to  the  keeper  next  day  that  Malakhoff  was 
a  great  general,  who  had  smoked  to  death 
some  five  hundred  Arabs  in  a  cave,  the  man 
replied,  "  Like  enough,  your  Grace,  he'd 
be  capable  of  anything,"  Lord  Salisbury 
was  little  known  as  a  raconteur;  but  those 
who  chanced  to  meet  him  at  All  Souls 
during  bis  Chancellorship  generally  heard 
the  little  narrative  just  given.  From  its 
historical  and  serious  aide,  the  late  Prime 
Minister's  official  term  on  the  Isis  coincided 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  final  remnants 
of  religious  disability,  with  the  entire 
reconstitution  of  the  collegiate  and  educa- 
tional system.  Fellowships  bad  been  for 
generations  little  freeholds  yielding  their 
holders  comfortable  incomes  for  living 
without  exertion  abroad  or  for  maintaining 
the  state  of  a  man  about  town  in  London. 
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Such  possibilities,  if  not  actualities,  ceased 
to  exist  when  the  Fellow  drew  his  pay  on 
the  condition  of  taking  a  share  in  the 
practical  work  of  education  or  in  scientific 
research. 

It  used  to  be  reported  that  a  former 
Cabinet  colleague  of  the  latest  Oxford 
Chancellor  was  connected  in  the  way  of 
cause  with  the  "  schools  "  for  testing  pure 
scholarship,  in  which  Lord  Goschen  won 
the  earliest  of  his  First  Class  Honours. 
Having  got  through  bis  "little  go,"  Lord 
Kimberley,  then  Lord  Wodehouse,  told  his 
Christchurch  tutors  that  if  he  did  not  hunt 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  he  could  not 
get  through  the  time  which  must  elapse 
before  he  could  be  expected  to  prepare  for 
the  final  examination.  This  is  probably 
legend.  The  undoubted  fact  is  that  the 
new  Oxford  Chancellor  achieved  the  rare 
distinction  of  a  First  Class  in  two  lists,  on 
the  first  occasion  of  their  ever  appearing. 
One  was  the  earliest  Moderations  ever  held, 
in  1852 ;  the  other  the  initial  examination 
conducted  in  history  and  philosophy.  Not 
indeed  that  those  subjects  had  been  pre- 
viously ignored ;  they  went  together  with 
the  Classical  scholarship,  with  which  ex- 
clusively Moderations  is  now  concerned.  In 
the  year  that  Lord  Goschen  took  his  degree, 
natural  science  and  law  and  modem  history 
were  added  to  the  two  lists  in  Classics  and 
Mathematics,  which  up  to  that  time  had 
alone  appeared.  The  first  year  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  Chancellorship  saw  Theology 
established  as  a  fifth  ''  school "  in  1870 ; 
Law  and  Modem  History  were  next 
separated  into  two  "  schools  "  in  1872. 

The  influence  of  the  late  Max  Miiller  was 
now  at  its  height.  Literae  Indicae  was 
added  in  1887,  Literae  Semiticae  came  in 
1891.  In  1896  these  two  last  were  com- 
bined into  Literae  Orientales.  Literae 
Anglicae  followed  in  1897.  While  these 
lines  are  being  written  there  are  signs  of 
the  final  stage  being  reached  in  the  move- 
ment that  is  to  present  Oxford  with  a 
Modem  Language  "  school."  The  present 
Chancellor  has  not  been,  nor  is  likely  to 
be,  called  upon  for  any  opinion  about  these 
innovations,  and  the  intellectual  value  of 
multiplying  educational  and  examinational 
specialism.  He  may  or  he  may  not 
hold  with  other  academic  experts  of  his 
standing  that,  excepting  the  Literae  Hu- 
maniores  (the  final  Classical  Greats),  the 
Mathematical  and,  in  a  less  degree,  the 
Natural  Science  "school,"  the  system,  as 
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now  elaborated,  tests  information   rather 
thai^  ability,  and  that  cram  and  catechism 
are  elbowing  out  culture.     If  this  be  the 
case,  the  preparation  for  these  ordeals  can 
only  be,  in  a  secondary  degree,  educational. 
So  long  as  the  final   classical  "  school " 
continues  its  popularity,  Oxford  will  not 
lack  trained  intellects  of  the  old  type.     The 
researcher,  however,  is  indefatigable  in  his 
efforts  to  increase  the  prominence,  even  in 
the  classical  "  schools,"  of  his  own  special 
subjects  and  to  identify  the  humanities  with 
a  knowledge  of  sculpture,  antiquities,  and 
excavations.     The  younger  and  most  ener- 
getic class  of  Oxford  teachers  may  seem  to 
Lord  Goschen  a  little  too  indifferent  as  to 
the  effect  of    their  particular  studies    in 
forming  and  strengthening  the  mind.     The 
new  curriculum  may  appear  to  the  present 
Chancellor  proper  rather  for  the  University 
extension  lectures  in  the  provinces  than 
for  the  lecture-rooms  of  the  colleges  them- 
selves.    Within  a  few  days  of  his  admission 
to  ofBce  by  the  Oxford  delegates  to  Seacox 
Heath  last  winter,  the  new  Chancellor  may 
have  received  something  of  a  shock  in  tiie 
proposal  to  allow  an  alternative  for  com- 
pulsory Greek  in  certain  pass  examinations. 
The    suggestion    indeed    has    yet    to    be 
converted  into  a  statute.     If  such  a  law 
be  brought  forward  it  will  probably  not 
pass.     Were  it  to  do  so,  no  interest  of  real 
Classical  Scholarship  would  probably  suffer. 
Among  the  innumerable  innovations  ren- 
dering the  Oxford  of  Chancellor  Goschen 
unrecognisable  by  his  earlier  predecessors, 
is  one  feature  in  the  place  more  noticeable 
even  than  the  supersession  of  cloistral  by 
domestic  life  with  its  most  active  members. 
The  Town  and  Gown  rows,  which  used  to 
mark  the  anniversary  of  Guy  Fawkes,  had 
become  discredited  before  the  middle  of 
Lord  Derby's  Chancellorship.   Under  Lord 
Salisbury  the  social  alliance  between  Town 
and  Gown,  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had    recommended,    was    confirmed    and 
enlarged.   Dean  Liddell,  Sir  Henry  Acland, 
and    especially  T.   H.   Green    of    Balliol, 
Jowett's  favourite  pupil  and  interpreter,  all 
did   something  towards  drawing  the  City 
and  the   University  together.     The  good 
work  has  also  been  conspicuously  carried 
on  by  Lord  Goschen's  most  intimate  friend 
among  his  Oxford  contemporaries.     Who- 
ever would  read  the  story  of  Lord  Goschen's 
college  days  may  see  it  written   in   the 
Oxford  Memories  of  the  late  G.  C.  Brodhck, 
who  died  Warden  of  Merton  about  the 
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time  of  Lord  Goschen*s  selection  by  his 
Alma  Mater.  Brodrick  kept  up  to  the  last 
a  mixed  City  and  University  dinner-party 
every  year.  To-day  Dr.  Magrath  of  Queen's 
uses  his  social  savoir  fadre,  his  kindly  tact 
and  knowledge  of  character  and  life,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  miss  no  opportunity 
for  identifying  the  two  formerly  hostile 
interests.  Mr.  Daniel,  Provost  of  Wor- 
cester, is  chairman  of  the  City  Library. 
An  eminent  Oriel  teacher,  Mr.  ShadweU, 
has  a  Town  and  Gown  garden-party  every 
year;  while  both  Mr.  Daniel  and  Mr. 
Chadwell  are  aldermen.  The  infirmary, 
the  district  councils  and  nursing  homes, 
all  help  to  promote  the  same  salutary 
rapprochement.  Necessarily  the  new  fusion 
is  as  yet  chiefly  a  masculine  affair.  The 
shortness  of  the  terms  and  the  multiplicity 
of  engagements  are  not  favourable  to 
morning  calls.  But  so  far  as  it  has  been 
possible  for  the  amalgamation  yet  to  go. 
Lord  Goschen  has  been  already  surprised 
at  its  completeness. 

The  new  Oxford  Chancellor,  it  will  have 
been  seen,  was  not  at  Oriel  in  its  most  famous 
days.  Such  at  least  were  accounted  the 
years  during  which  John  Henry  Newman, 
by  the  moral  coerciveness  of  a  gentle  but 
decided  manner,  subdued  to  perfect  order 
some  rather  rebellious  undergraduates,  who 
had  come  to  his  Greek  philosophy  lectures 
to  mock  and  disturb,  but  who  remained  to 
be  peaceful  and  to  learn.  That  number 
included,  amongst  others,  the  late  Lord 
Malmesbury,  the  Conservative  Foreign 
Minister;  he  had  been  Newman's  private 
pupil  at  Oriel.  Speaking  to  me  of  his  old 
tutor  as  a  remarkable  man,  the  ci-devant 
diplomatist  seemed  rather  surprised  at  my 
casually  mentioning  he  had  since  become 
a  pillar  of  the  Eoman  Church.  "I,"  he 
added,  ''can  only  think  of  him  as  a  con- 
scientious evangelical,  who  asked  one  to 
come  to  tea  and  prayer  meetings  in  his 
rooms,  and  who,  to  my  knowledge,  did  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  this  way." 

Oriel,  however,  has  been  much  more  than 
the  cradle  of  the  High  Anglican  schools. 
Within  the  walls  of  this  college  were  to  be 


organised  the  forces  of  reaction  against 
the  earlier  ecclesiastical  movement.  To 
that  later  process  the  Oriel  which  Lord 
Goschen  personally  knew  has  contributed 
quite  as  actively,  and  in  the  persons  of 
men  not  less  famous  than  was  done  by  it 
during  its  ecclesiastical  period.  The  great 
scholar  and  consummate  critic  of  universal 
letters,  formerly  Eector  of  John  Wesley's 
old  college,  Lmcoln,  had  studied  Angli- 
canism on  the  Isis  from  the  intellectual 
and  educational  point  of  view.  "Never," 
I  have  heard  him  say,  "  had  the  mind  and 
scholarship  of  the  place  sunk  to  a  con- 
dition so  low  as  during  the  debauching 
enthusiasm  of  Newmanism.  Happily 
about  the  year  of  my  birth,  in  1814, 
Thomas  Arnold  was  elected  to  an  Oriel 
Fellowship."  How  far  the  great  Eugby 
teacher  succeeded  as  University  History 
Professor  is  not  now  the  point.  Lord 
Goschen  had  not  long  taken  his  degree 
when  Oxford  began  to  confess  the  new 
influence  which  Arnold,  either  by  his  own 
writings  or  the  words  of  his  pupils,  did  in 
a  way  identify  with  Oriel. 

It  was  one  of  Arnold's  old  sixth-form 
boys  who  preached  from  the  University 
pulpit  on  the  last  Sunday  of  a  Summer 
Term,  in  1861  or  1862,  a  sermon  which, 
re-visiting  the  place.  Lord  Goschen  may 
have  hes^.  The  text  was  a  verse  in  the 
song  of  Deborah.  The  Long  Vacation,  the 
preacher,  A.  P.  Stanley,  afterwards  Dean 
of  Westminster,  reminded  his  hearers, 
was  a  time  for  them  to  become  new  men, 
to  carry  out  all  good  resolutions,  to  form 
good  habits,  to  discard  evil  ones.  "  This," 
he  said,  "  is  our  river  Kishon,  that  ancient 
river,  the  river  Kishon."  Doubtless  to 
the  present  day  Lord  Goschen,  like  the 
present  writer,  remembers  the  way  in 
which  these  words  came  in  at  the  end  of 
that  masterpiece  of  pulpit  oratory.  Lord 
Goschen's  old  college  was  also  that  which, 
in  1844,  his  friend,  Matthew  Arnold,  joined 
as  Fellow,  and  which  may  properly  be 
associated  with  the  power  on  thought  and 
feeling  exercised  by  that  accompHshed 
critic  and  amateur  theologian. 
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A   STORY     OF    POOR    RELATIONS 
BV  O.   B.    STUABT 


BIG    ship    had 

juat  come  in 
from  New  York, 
aod  the  passen- 
gers were  hurry- 
ing for  the  Lon- 
don train:  eome 
had  to  get  their 
luggage  through 
the  Custom- 
house, and  battle 
in  the  crowd  for 
seats;  others, 
among  whom 
were  a  stout 
I  elderly  lady  and 

gentleman    of 
pleasantly 
homely  appear- 
ance, were  lucky 
enough  to  have  a  reserved  compartment, 
and  all  their  smaller  baggage  piled  round 
by  an  attentive  man-servant. 

They  were  consequently  able  to  take 
their  places  without  any  bustle,  and  could 
look  out  of  the  window  and  hail  such  of 
their  late  fellow-paseengers  as  passed  on 
the  platform;  they  were  a  cheeir,  genial, 
elderly  pair,  and  liked  to  share  their  good 
things  with  others — especially  with  young 
people. 

"Look,  Eobert,  there  is  young  Mr, 
Stapylton — be  is  looking  for  a  place.  Send 
Arkwright  to  tell  him  there's  plenty  of 
room  here  vrith  us !  I  was  afraid  we 
weren't  going  to  see  him  to  say  'Good- 
bye.' Such  a  nice  fellow.  I'd  like  to  see 
more  of  him  I  " 

Arkwright,  the  man-servant,  squeezed 
through  the  crowd,  and  presently  brought 
back   Mr.  Jack    Stapylton    laughing    and 


"  Have  you  really  room  for  me  and  my 
traps,  Mrs.  Christy -Warde  11  ?  I'll  come 
with  pleasure — the  train  is  chock-full. 
Thanks,  Arkwright,"  and  the  young  man 
took  his  Beat  beside  his  friends. 

"  A  compartment  to  oneself  has  its 
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advantages.  One  is  able  to  offer  hospi- 
tality to  a  stray  friend,"  said  the  old  la^y 
pleasantly. 

"  That's  an  Irishism,  my  dear,"  remarked 
her  husband;  "it's  your  ancestry  coming 
out  as  you  approach  the  old  country,"  and 
they  both  laughed  gaily.  They  were  still 
young  in  heart  and  mmd,  and  in  spite  of 
their  sixty  odd  years  apiece  were  enjoyiD^ 
this  journey  like  children. 

"  Your  first  visit  to  England,  isn't  ii. 
Mrs.  Christy -Wardell  ?  "  asked  their  com- 
panion, as  the  long  train  gathered  itself 
together  and  steamed  out  of  Liverpool. 

"  It  is  BO  indeed.  My  parents  went  oui 
to  Canada  before  I  was  bom,  and  icbai 
Bobert  so  often  calls  Irishisms  are  resllj 
New  World  mother-wit.  And  as  for  iiini. 
he  was  only  eighteen  himself  when  he  leti 
the  old  countrj'  to  seek  his  fortune  "  (".\nd 
found  you,  my  dear,"  put  in  her  husbandl, 
"so  he  is  not  much  more  at  home  here  than 
I  am.  We  are  both  a  pair  of  griffins,  Mr. 
Stapylton ;  there's  no  saying  what  mistakes 
we'll  be  making." 

"  May  I  be  there  to  see !  The  mistakes 
of  you  and  Mr.  Christy -Wardell  would  be 
sure  to  mean  all  sorts  of  kindnesses  for 
other  people.  Where  are  you  going  to  put 
up  in  town,  and  may  one  of  the  humblest 
of  your  admirers  come  aod  call  upon  you. 
dear  lady,  and  help  to  show  you  some  of 
the  sights?" 

Mrs.  Christy-Wardell  glanced  at  her 
hnshand  with  a  questioning  look  od  her 
round  face.  "  Do  let  me  teU  him,  Boben. 
I'm  certain  Mr.  Stapylton  can  keep  a 
secret,  and  perhaps  he  would  help  ns. 
And  if  we  should  meet  in  London  ii 
would  seem  so  strange.  Do  tell  Hi^ 
Robert ! " 

"Do  tell  me,  please,  Mr.  Gbristy-^'»f- 
dell !  I  can  keep  any  amount  of  secrets 
You  know,  I'm  in  business  myself,  and 
I'm  just  dying  to  help  your  wife  in  any- 
thing-  " 

"  Well,  the  fact  is  we'd  got  a  plan  in  our 
daft  old  heads,  and  nothing  will  satisiy 
Maria  but  that  we  shall  put  it  into  pncUH 
on  our    arrival    in   London — we've  often 
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talked  of  it  at  borne.  I  don't  know  that 
I  ever  quite  meant  to  carry  it  out,  but 
my  wife's  set  on  it ;  and  so,  sir,  you  may 
depend  upon  it  it'll  be  done !  You  know 
we've  no  children  of  our  own — never  had 
— and  I've  a  lot  of  relations  over  here  in 
England  that  I've  never  seen,  while  Maria 
hasn't  a  soul  in  th&  world  belonging  to 
her.     She  was  old  Daniel  Wardell's  only 

daughter  and  sole  heiress " 

"  So  I  have  heard,"  said  Stiq)ylton,  who 
had  not  the  least  idea  whither  these  family 
details  were  leading. 

**  Well,  you'll  wonder  what  I'm  coming 
to,  but    it's    Maria's    scheme,  not  mine  I 
She's  made  up  her  mind  that  we  shall  go 
amongst  our  English  relations  as  simple 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christy  from  Canada;  we 
mean  to  drop  the  Wardell  that  has  too 
world-wide  a  celebrity  in  connexion  with 
Warden's  Turbine,  so  please  don't  use  the 
double  name  any  more ;  just  stop  short  at 
the   Christy,  which  is  the  name  of   my 
brother  in  Bayswater,  who  is  to  be  the 
first  person  on  whom  we  try  our  decep- 
tion.   He  has  a  large  family  of  sons  and 
daughters,  to  whom  we  are  going  to  pre- 
sent ourselves  a   plain  couple  from    the 
Dominion,  come  on  an  excursion  to  England, 
and  ready  enough,  no  doubt,  to  sponge  on 
anybody   that'll    have    us    to  visit   them. 
Then  there's  my  sister  Caroline  Brandys. 
She  never  went  out  with  my  parents,  but 
was  kept  at  home  with  an  old  aunt,  and 
married  not  very  satisfactorily,  I'm  afraid. 
She  lives  in  another  part  of    London — 
Earl's  Court.     D'ye  know  it,  Mr.  Stapyl- 
ton  ? — and  we're  going  to  look  her  up,  too, 
as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christy.     We  haven't  had 
much  correspondence  of  late  years — more 
shame  to  us! — so  it's  quite  hkely  they'll 
know  nothing  of  our  circumstances,  and 
we  shall  all  be  able  to  judge  of  each  other 
without  any  upsetting  notions  about   the 
Wardell    Tontine     coming    between     us. 
What  do  you  think  of  our  little  stratagem, 
Mr.  Stapylton  ?  " 

"It  is  very  amusing  and  very  hazardous," 
said  the  young  man  slowly.  "  I  don't  see 
how  you're  going  to  keep  it  up  !  So  many 
people  in  town  vdll  be  interested  in  the 
visit  of  the  Christy- Wardells  to  the  metro- 
polis ;  it  has  been  telegraphed  to  the 
papers  by  now,  that  you  have  arrived  and 
are  on  your  way  to  London,  you  may  be 
sure.    As  soon  as  your  whereabouts  are 

known  you  will  be  discovered  as " 

"Oh,  the    Christy-Wardells    might  be, 


but  we  shan't,"  put  in  the  old  lady  briskly. 
"  Arkvmght,  Eobert's  man,  is  in  our  secret, 
at  least  he  knows  we  are  incog. ,  though 
he  mayn't  know  our  reasons  altogether. 
We  are  going  to  stay  at  the  Eussell  Hotel, 
but  we  needn't  tell  our  relations  exactly 
where  we  are.  Arkvmght  has  a  married 
sister  who  lets  apartments  in  Bloomsbury, 
which  is  close  by  in  that  direction,  he  tells 
us.  Arkwright  is  a  Londoner,  you  know ; 
my  husband  got  him  from  the  Marquis  of 
Headport,  who  was  travelling  in  our  part 
of  the  world  last  year;  and  if  necessary 
we  could  use  his  sister's  address  for  our 
letters  or  to  receive  our  friends,  if  we  didn't 
wish  the  hotel  to  betray  us  I " 

"You've  thought  out  your  plan  very 
completely,"  observed  Stapylton.  "  Do 
you  mind  telling  me,  if  I  am  not  too  in- 
quisitive, what  your  object  exactly  is  in 
thus  concealing  from  your  people  that  you 
are  the  rich  and  important  personages  that 
you  really  are  ?  " 

Mrs.  Christy- Wardell  gave  a  quick  little 
glance  at  her  husband,  then  she  turned 
her  face  to  the  young  man  to  whom 
she  had  taken  a  fancy,  and  that  face 
was  very  tender  and  touching  in  its 
expression. 

"  Well,  you  see,  my  dear,  we've  got  no 
children  of  our  own,  and  we've  got  all  this 
money.  Now  we  know  very  well  that  if 
we  come  amongst  our  relations  as  acknow- 
ledged millionaires,  they'll  receive  us  all 
smiles — it  isn't  in  human  nature  they 
should  do  otherwise.  They'll  guess  at 
once  that  we  are  looking  for  our  heirs  and 
heiresses,  and  we  shall  never  see  their 
natural  characters  all  the  time  we're  in 
England.  But  if  we  come  amongst  them 
as  their  old  uncle  and  aunt,  mere  middle- 
class  people  without  any  pretensions,  and 
perhaps  with  more  likelihood  of  wanting 
something  from  than  of  being  any  advant- 
age to  them,  why,  we'll  be  able  to  form 
our  own  conclusions  as  to  who  is  likely  to 
deserve  a  legacy.  Having  no  one  of  our 
own  makes  us  feel  the  responsibility  of 
our  great  wealth — possibly  if  we'd  had  a 
son  or  daughter  they'd  have  been  just  as 
unsatisfactory  as  other  people's  children, 
only  we  shouldn't  have  known  it  I  We 
haven't  made  up  our  minds  to  this  lightly, 
or  merely  for  a  freak ;  we've  thought  over 
it— aye,  and  prayed  over  it  too,  for  wealth 
is  a  great  responsibility,  and  we  hold  a 
good  deal  in  trust  from  the  Giver  of  all 
gifts.     Don't  say  that  it  is  a  bad  plan,  Mr. 
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Stapylton ;  it  is  not  as  if  we  were  pretend- 
ing to  be  anything  but  just  ourselves — a 
very  ordinary  pair  of  Colonials  coming  to 
England  for  the  first  time  to  look  about 
them  1 " 

The  old  lady's  pleading  was  so  wistful 
and  so  sincere  that  Jack  Stapylton  had 
not  the  heart  to  throw  cold  water  on  her 
project.  As  the  travellers  drew  near 
Euston,  he  rallied  them  with  good-natured 
laughter. 

"  This  is  the  last  evening  that  you'll  be 
yourself,  Mrs.  Christy- Wardell.  To-morrow 
you'll  have  assumed  your  deep  disguise, 
and  *when  first  we  practise  to  deceive,' 
you  know  it  is  uncommonly  hard  to  get 
out  of  the  tangled  web  again ! " 

The  lady  settled  her  bonnet-strings  and 
her  gold-rimmed  spectacles  with  a  deter- 
mined air. 

"All  will  go  well,  my  dear,  if  you  will 
only  break  yourself  of  that  habit  of  calling 
us  by  both  our  names.  Stop  short  at 
Christy,  and  cough  or  blow  your  nose 
instead  of  saying  anything  more !  Though 
it's  quite  on  the  cards  that  Robert  here 
will  let  it  out  himself  the  first  thing." 

"  Or  Arkwright?"  suggested  Mr.  Christy. 

"Oh  no,  not  Arkwright,  he's  much  too 
clever !  "  cried  Mrs.  Christy  naively,  which 
so  delighted  her  husband  that  he  chuckled 
all  the  rest  of  the  way  into  town.  "We 
must  see  you  to  tell  you  how  the  spell 
works,"  said  the  old  lady  kindly,  as  the 
train  flew  past  Harrow,  and  her  husband 
quoted  the  "  only  visible  church  "  of  King 
Charles  II.  "  You  will  perhaps  write  us 
a  line  to  the  agent-general's  ofl&ce  in  our 
full  names,  or  address  us  at  the  '  Eussell ' 
as  plain  Christy,  and  let  us  know  when 
you  are  free  to  dine  with  us  ?  I'm  afraid 
we  mustn't  ask  you  to  meet  any  of  our 
relatives  or  we  shall  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag !  Besides,  they  would  wonder  how 
decent  farmer  bodies  like  us  came  to  know 
such  a  smart  young  man  as  Sir  James 
Stapylton's  eldest  son.  We  might  have 
met  on  board  ship  ?  Oh  no,  for  of  course 
they  will  think  we  travelled  second-class !  " 

The  old  lady  laughed  heartily  over  her 
own  joke,  and  with  mutual  protestations 
of  friendliness  and  desires  of  meeting  again 
the  fellow-travellers  separated. 

"  I  hope  you'll  find  all  your  folks  well," 
cried  Mrs.  Christy  from  the  window  of  the 
brougham  which  Arkwright's  forethought 
had  ordered,  and  was  carried  away  in  the 
direction  of  Russell  Square. 
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CHAFTEK  II 

TWO  mornings  after,  the  family  of  Mr. 
George  Christy,  of  Prince's  Square, 
Bayswater,  was  assembled  round  the 
breakfast-table  discussing  in  various  terms, 
but  with  an  all-pervading  feeling  of  em- 
barrassment, the  letter  which  announced 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Christy 
in  London  from  Canada.  The  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  head  of  the  house,  who 
was  a  small,  grey  and  wizened  likeness 
of  his  transatlantic  brother.  Mr.  George 
Christy  had  been  already  put  to  business 
in  Manchester  when  his  parents,  with  their 
younger  children,  had  emigrated  to  ^e 
Dominion.  Except  for  a  long-ago  and 
almost  forgotten  visit  which  he  had  paid 
them  before  his  marriage,  the  successful 
merchant,  who  had  wedded  a  daught-er 
of  his  employer,  and  had  early  become 
well-to-do  and  independent,  had  had  little 
to  say  to  his  Canadian  relations.  He  had 
always  fancied  Robert  was  not  much  of 
a  business  man,  and  his  turning  up  like 
this,  unannounced  and  writing  from  an 
obscure  Bloomsbury  address,  did  not  look 
very  promising.  StiU,  Robert  was  his 
brother  even  if  he  had  not  seen  him  for 
over  thirty  years,  and  it  would  never  do 
for  the  children  to  think  that  he  wasn't 
welcome ! 

Frank,  the  eldest  son,  a  young  stock- 
broker, was  asking  languid  questions,  and 
his  sisters  Amy  and  May  more  animat-ed 
ones. 

"What  is  your  uncle  like?  Well,  my 
dears,  I  can't  tell  you  much  about  him. 
I  suppose  there  is  a  family  resemblance 
between  us,  though  I'm  three  years  his 
senior." 

"  Oh,  we  didn't  mean  his  looks,"  giggled 
the  girls.  "  The  mater's  family  had  all  the 
looks,  of  course,  but  what's  he  like  him- 
self ?  Rich  ?  Some  of  those  Americans 
are  awfully  rich,  and  there  might  be  some 
fun  to  be  got  out  of  them  then." 

"  Canadians  are  not  Americans,"  ob- 
served their  father;  "they  don't  like  to 
be  mixed  Uke  that,  and  very  naturally,  as 
they  are  our  own  fellow-subjects." 

"Oh,  it's  all  the  same,  they  all  talk 
through  their  noses ;  we  see  a  lot  of  them 
in  the  city,"  observed  Mr.  Frank,  who 
liked  to  remind  his  father,  the  Mandiester 
man,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  London 
Stock  Exchange. 
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"  Do  shut  up,  Frank !  We  can  hear  you 
talk  any  day  in  the  week,  and  I  want  to 
know  about  these  new  people,"  cried  Amy 
shrilly. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  much,"  reiterated  Mr. 
Christy  helplessly.  "  Kobert  is  a  good 
fellow.  I  don't  know  his  wife.  We  must 
do  something  for  them  while  they  are  in 
town.  We  shall  be  going  away  next  month, 
so  we'd  better  ask  them  at  once.  I  don't 
suppose "  he  broke  off. 

"You  don't  suppose  they'll  expect  to 
come  and  stay  with  us  at  Champneys?" 
asked  his  wile,  Champneys  was  the 
Christy s*  country  house  in  Sussex. 

"  They  simply  can't  do  that  I  Why,  the 
Campbells  and  the  Heaths  are  coming, 
and  every  minute  of  our  time  is  filled  up, 
and  we  don't  know  how  these  Americans — 
Canadians,  then ! — would  mix  with  our 
friends  !  "  screamed  Amy  and  May  at  once. 
They  were  not  often  so  unanimous  about 
anything. 

Mr.  Christy  glanced  round  the  table 
deprecatingly,  and  Elaine,  his  youngest 
daughter,  said  hotly,  "  They  are  papa's  re- 
lations anyway — they  ought  to  be  good 
enough  for  our  friends — at  least  for  the 
Campbells  and  their  set !  " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  brat — who  asked 
you  to  shove  your  oar  in  ?  "  said  Frank, 
who  admired  Miss  Hilda  Campbell,  and  a 
wordy  squabble  was  imminent,  when  Mrs. 
Christy,  who  had  been  reading  her  brother- 
in-law's  letter,  interfered. 

"  Hush,  hush,  children !  Elaine,  I  can't 
have  you  impertinent  to  your  brother — you 
must  breakfast  in  the  school-room  if  you 
cannot  be  polite.  Papa,  I  think  the  best 
thing  to  do  will  be  to  ask  your  brother  and 
his  wife  to  stay  to  lunch,  when  they  come 
to-day.  They  speak  of  calling  about  twelve 
o'clock,  and  then  we  can  see  what  they 
expect,  and  what  sort  of  people — that  is  to 
say,  what  style  of  thing  will  please  them, 
and  act  accordingly  I  " 

"The  Zoological  Gardens,  and  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  tea  at  an  A.B.G.  shop, 
I  should  say  would  be  about  their  form," 
suggested  Frank  wittily.  "  Don't  go  and 
offer  too  much,  mater;  no  doubt  they'll 
make  arrangements  with  Cook  to  take  them 
round  to  all  the  '  places  of  interest '  in  a 
char-d'banc,  at  two  shillings  a  head,  and 
you'll  only  upset  their  programme  of  sight- 
seeing if  you  make  any  amateur  sugges- 
tions. Well,  I  must  be  off — Time  and  Tube 
wait  for  no  man  1     I'm  dining  out  to-night. 


please  take  notice !  "  and  the  son  and  heir 
lounged  away, 

"  Boys  have  the  best  of  it  in  life  all  along 
the  line,"  grumbled  May  Christy;  "  there's 
Frank  goes  off  without  so  much  as  a  thought 
for  any  one  but  himself.  We  shall  have  to 
dance  attendance  upon  the  Canadians  all 
day,  and  probably  get  bothered  into  a  dozen 
engagements  for  showing  them  about,  or 
going  shopping  with  them.  I  loathe  drag- 
ging ignoramuses  about  town,"  finished 
the  young  lady,  gathering  up  her  letters 
from  the  table  and  turning  to  arrange  her 
blouse  and  her  fringe  in  the  mirror  over 
the  mantelpiece. 

"  How  do  you  know  they  are  ignora- 
muses ?  "  asked  the  irrepressible  Elaine. 

"  Because  they  propose  to  come  and  call 
upon  people  they've  never  seen  before,  in 
the  height  of  the  London  season,  at  twelve 
o'clock.  Too  early  for  lunch,  even  if  they 
mean  that ;  but  you'll  find  they'll  make  an 
extraordinary  fuss  when  the  mater  invites 
them  to  remain,  and  then  they'll  stop,  and 
clear  the  dishes  !  People  in  the  Colonies 
all  dine  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  drink 
tea  with  their  meat.  I  fancy  Mrs.  Eobert 
Christy  folding  her  pocket-handkerchief  on 
her  knee,  and  calling  the  mater  '  ma'am,' 
don't  you  ?  " 

"And  if  she  does  call  your  mother 
*  ma'am,'  it  is  a  very  much  pleasanter  and 
more  respectful  title  than  *  mater,' "  inter- 
rupted George  Christy  sharply,  at  last 
aroused  to  anger  by  the  half- murmured 
and  half-openly  spoken  rudeness  of  his 
family.  "Now  look  here,  girls,  I'm  going 
to  stop  at  home  myself  for  lunch,  and  to 
welcome  your  uncle  and  aunt,  and  I  shall 
expect  you  all  to  make  yourselves  agreeable, 
if  you  can  I  Whatever  our  relatives  may 
turn  out,  they  are  our  nearest  flesh  and  blood, 
and  it  is  bad  taste  to  be  prejudiced  against 
them  before  we  see  them.  We've  got  to 
make  the  best  of  them,  you  know,"  he 
ended,  with  an  attempt  at  a  joke,  for  in 
spite  of  his  determined  words  he  would 
not  have  known  how  to  enforce  obedience 
if  his  daughters  chose  to  be  disagreeable — 
a  truth  which  he  had  experienced  more 
than  once  when  his  and  their  wishes 
happened  to  clash  I 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  our  aunt, 
daddy  ? "  asked  Elaine,  as  she  lingered 
after  the  others  had  left  the  room,  putting 
her  father's  newspaper  straight,  and  gather- 
ing a  sprig  of  scented  geranium  for  his 
button-hole  from  one  of  the  flower-pots  in 
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the  jardwiire ;  "  is  she  young  ?   has  she 
any  children  ?  what  is  her  name  ?  " 

"She  can't  he  very  young,"  mused  Mr. 
Christy.  "  Eobert  married  very  soon  after 
I  did.  I  fancy  into  some  kind  of  trade — ■ 
people  aren't  as  particular  about  that  sort  of 
thing  in  the  Colonies  as  they  are  here  !  I 
remember  at  the  time  there  was  some  tali 
of  the  connexion  helping  him  on  in  business, 
but  I  really  forget  all  about  it,  even  her 
name.  That  is,  I  forget  her  maiden  name 
and  who  she  was,  but  it  doesn't  matter,  for 
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it's  not  likely  to  be  anything  very  disiin- 
guisbed — her  Christian  name  is  Man- 
Eobert  says,  '  Maria  sends  her  love,  and  is 
very  anxious  to  make  the  acquaintaace  of 
vour  girls  and  boy s^un fortunately  we  never 
had  any  of  our  own! '"holding  the  letteront, 
after  reading  this  extract,  for  his  youngest 
daughter's  inspection. 

she  read  it  through  carefully  and  handed 
it  back.  "It  is  a  nice  letter,"  she  remarked: 
"  I  like  it — it  is  so  straightforward  »nd 
aETectionate.    Uncle  fiobert  seems  to  take 
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for  granted  that  we  shall  be  as  pleased  to 
see  them  as  they  are  to  come  !  " 

"Ay,  so  he  does" — Uncle  Eobert's 
brother  George  sighed  rather  heavily. 
"Eobert  was  always  a  good  fellow — ^he  got 
me  out  of  several  scrapes,  I  remember, 
though  I  was  three  years  his  senior.  That 
was  before  our  parents  went  abroad  to  settle 
— I  was  already  in  your  grandfather's  office, 
and  hoped  to  marry  your  mother,  but  I  was 
often  very  short  of  cash,  for  all  I  thought 
myself  such  a  fine  fellow,  and  Kobert  was 
always  game  to  help  all  he  could.  Well,  I 
must  try  to  give  him  a  hand  now,  if  things 
haven't  gone  very  prosperously  with  him — 
though  if  he  has  no  expensive  family  to 
provide  for  he's  perhaps  rather  to  be  en- 
vied." Mr.  Christy  finished,  as  he  had 
begun,  with  a  troubled  sigh. 

"  He  doesn't  say  he  is  poor,"  observed 
Elaine. 

"  No,  but  he  says  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary, and  Colonials  like  to  tell  you  how 
they  have  prospered;  besides,  Magdeburg 
Place,  Bloomsbury,  doesn't  sound  like  much 
wealth !  Well,  we  must  try  and  make 
them  welcome,  and  I  know  I  can  coimt  on 
my  little  girl  to  help  me,  can't  I  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  daddy !  I  think  I  shall 
like  them  from  that  letter.  My  uncle  at 
least,  and  especially  if  he  is  like  my  dearest 
daddy,"  and  Elaine  bent  down  and  kissed 
the  bald  spot  in  the  centre  of  her  father's 
troubled  old  head.  "  What  a  pity  Georgie 
isn't  at  home  to  amuse  them — if  Aunt 
Maria  has  a  fancy  for  boys  she'd  just  love 
him,  wouldn't  she  ?  " 

"  She'll  have  a  chance  of  seeing  him 
when  he  comes  up  for  the  Match,"  said 
Mr.  Christy,  laughing.  "I  believe  you 
think,  Elaine,  that  Georgie  alone  is  well 
worth  a  journey  to  Europe,  eh  ?  " 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  do  I  Now  I  must  fly  off 
and  do  the  flowers  afresh,  or  they'll  be  here 
before  I'm  done.  Oh,  daddy,  what  a  pity 
we  didn't  know  in  time,  so  that  you  could 
have  invited  Aunt  Caroline  to  meet  them!" 

"  Just  what  I  was  thinking  myself,  but 
— but  perhaps  it  is  best  to  be  only  ourselves 
at  the  first  meeting ;  your  mother  will  have 
enough  to  do  to  entertain  one  sister-in-law, 
and  she  a  complete  stranger  !  " 


CHAPTER   III 


KAEEN  BRANDYS  was  daily  governess 
to  the  Uttle  daughters  of  Sir  James 
Stapylton,  and   had  to  start  for  her 


employer's  house,  from  her  own  home  in 
Earl's  Court,  so  early  that  very  often  she  did 
not  hear  the  news  of  the  morning's  letters 
till  her  return  in  the  evening.  On  the  day 
that  her  mother  received  a  note  from 
Magdeburg  Place,  Bloomsbury,  announcing 
the  arrival  of  her  relations  from  Canada, 
Karen  had  already  left  the  house,  and  Mrs. 
Brandys  was  obliged  to  grapple  with  her 
astonishment  and  her  preparations  alone, 
for  her  daughter  did  not  return  till  nearly 
six  o'clock,  and  the  Christys  proposed  to 
come  on  to  Earl's  Court  after  visiting  George 
and  his  family  in  the  forenoon. 

Mrs.  Brandys  and  her  old  servant  Tomlyn 
were  in  a  great  flutter  aU  day ;  they  even 
contemplated  the  idea  of  sending  a  wire  to 
the  young  governess  to  tell  her  to  beg  for  a 
half-holiday,  on  the  score  of  unexpected 
family  affairs,  but  as  Tomlyn  said — 

"  'Twould  be  sixpence  wasted,  ma'am,  for 
there's  no  turning  Miss  Karen  aside  from 
the  path  of  duty !  " 

So  Mrs.  Brandys  had  to  await  her  un- 
known relations  imsupported,  save  by 
Tomlyn,  in  a  toweringly  starched  cap,  the 
best  silver  teapot  and  sugar-basin,  and  a 
reckless  display  of  clean  chintz  covers,  and 
fresh  flowers  in  the  drawing-room. 

But  it  so  happened  that  Karen  Brandys 
had  a  half-holiday,  after  all.  Young  Jack 
Stapylton  had  arrived  over-night  from 
America,  and  being  adored  by  his  little 
step-sisters,  had  promised  to  give  them  a 
treat  to  the  Hippodrome  to  celebrate  his 
return;  he  came  himself  to  the  school- 
room to  beg  a  half-holiday  from  Miss 
Brandys,  bringing  Lady  Stapylton's  per- 
mission with  him,  and  found  himself  con- 
fronted by,  not  the  conventional  governess 
whom  he  had  expected — for  a  governess  was 
a  new  institution  in  the  household  during  his 
absence — but  by  a  very  pretty  brown-eyed 
young  lady,  whose  voice  and  manner  were 
somehow  strangely  familiar  to  him.  Where 
had  he,  quite  lately,  heard  some  one  speak 
in  that  quiet,  direct  voice,  with  just  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  Scotch  accent  in  its 
intonation  ? — and  where  had  he  met  those 
straightforward  brown  eyes,  dark  and  yet 
clear  as  a  moorland  stream  ? — and  where, 
above  all,  had  he  lately  heard  the  not  at 
all  common  name  of  Brandys  ?  All  these 
questions  flashed  through  his  head  as  he 
stood  just  inside  the  school-room  door, 
proffering  his  request  for  the  afternoon. 

Miss  Brandys  smiled  and  agreed.  "  We've 
talked  so  often  about  your  coming  home, 
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Mr.  Stapylton/'  she  said,  "  I  think  I  was  a 
little  prepared  for  some  such  suggestion. 
Of  course  the  girls  shall  have  their  half- 
holiday — they've  been  working  so  well 
lately  that  indeed  they  deserve  it." 

*^  Miss  Brandys  must  go  to  the  circus 
too,  Jack !  "  asserted  little  Philippa. 

"  Oh  no,  indeed  she  mustn't  1  Miss 
Brandys  must  have  a  holiday,"  said  Mr. 
Stapylton  decidedly,  "and  to  take  you 
imps  to  the  Hippodrome  wouldn't  be  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  Nurse  will  take  you, 
and  the  two  Heriot  boys  as  well — ^you'll 
like  that?  And  I  shall  give  you,  Margie, 
instructions  to  order  ices  in  the  interval  for 
the  whole  party.  You  don't  yearn  for  this 
entertainment,  do  you,  Miss  Brandys,  now 
you've  heard  about  the  ices  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you  !  "  Karen  said,  laughing, 
and  again  Jack  was  puzzled  by  a  chance 
resemblance  to— whom  ?  "  It  is  very  good 
of  you  to  leave  me  out,  and  yet  arrange  it  all 
so  happily.  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  home  a 
little  earlier,  and  give  my  mother  a  surprise." 

"  Have  you  far  to  go  ?  "  asked  the  young 
man. 

"  Only  to  Earl's  Court  "—and  then  Mr. 
Stapylton  suddenly  remembered  that  Mr. 
Christy- Wardell  had  spoken  of  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Brandys,  who  lived  somewhere  near 
Earl's  Court  Station,  and  recognised  that 
the  girl  before  him,  with  her  pleasant,  smiHng 
brown  eyes,  was  the  image  of  her  uncle, 
the  Canadian  magnate.  . 

**  I  wonder  if  she  has  heard  from  them 
yet  ?  "  he  said  to  himself,  but  aloud  he  only 
added,  "  Thank  you  for  making  it  so  easy 
for  me.  I  was  rather  terrified  at  coming 
to  ask  you — you  might  have  been  a  New 
Woman,  you  know ! "  and  they  both 
laughed. 

"  Can't  you  come  wif  us,  you  and  Miss 
Brandys  ? — we  loves  you  bofe  much  more'n 
the  Heriot  boys,"  said  little  Philippa, 
squeezing  up  to  her  step-brother. 

"  No,  I  can't ;  I  have  to  go  out  into  the 
wilds  of  Latimer  Boad,  wherever  that  is, 
to  find  an  engineer,  who  probably  isn't 
there  at  all — the  British  workman  is  as 
slippery  as  an  eel  to  catch  in  his  own 
home.  Look  here,  Margie,  you  are  to  take 
that,"  something  small,  and  bright,  and 
golden  slipped  from  Jack's  waistcoat  pocket 
into  Margie's  fingers,  "  and  you're  to  see 
that  everybody  has  ices  enough !  Now 
I'll  go,  and  speak  to  nurse  about  the  seats. 
Good-bye,  Miss  Brandys,  I  hope  you'll  give 
your  mother  a  pleasant  surprise !  " 
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The  unexpected  liberty  was  a  great  boon 
to  Karen,  and  gave  her   the    opportunity 
of  doing  several  little   things    for   herself 
which  otherwise  might  have  been  postponed 
indefinitely.  There  was  a  visit  to  Whiteley's 
for  some  silks  unmatchable  elsewhere,  and 
an  unwholesome  and  delicious  little  lunch  of 
chocolate  and  meringues,  which  even  with 
a  penny  to  the  waitress  left  her  with  change 
out  of  a  shilling ;  there  was  a  prowl  into 
the  wilderness  of  North  Kensington  after 
an  old  book-shop,  where  a  second-hand  copy 
of  de  Musset's  poems  had  long  tempted 
her.      After  all,   neither  her  mother  nor 
Tomhn  looked  for  Karen  home  to  dinner 
in   the  middle  of  the  week,  and    an   un- 
expected   appearance    would    only   upset 
their  modest  calculations ;   she  would  get 
home  by  three  o'clock,  and  see  if  her  mother 
could  be  persuaded   to  come   for  a  little 
outing  to  Bichmond  or   Kew.     And  so  it- 
came  about,  that  just  as  Jack    Stapylton 
returned  from   a   fruitless   hunt    through 
Notting  Hill  back  streets  for  a  workman 
who  was   said   to    be    simply    invaluable 
as  an  engineer,  if  you  could  keep  him  off 
the  drink,  and  strolled  leisurely  along  to- 
wards   Porchester  Terrace,    enjoying    the 
stir  and   bustle   of   the   bright   road    that 
leads  to  Bayswater,  Karen  Brandys  briskly 
crossed  the  street  in    front   of   him,    and 
disappeared  down  Holland  Lane.    She  had 
not  seen  him,  he  was  sure,  and  was  taking 
the   shortest    and   most    direct   route    to 
Earl's  Court,  that  pleasant   old-fashioned 
lane  between  Notting  Hill  and  Kensington, 
which,  but  for  its  infesting  beggars,  would 
be  one  of   the    most    delightful   walks  in 
all  London. 

But  Jack  Stapylton  saw  something  more. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  lane,  which  runs  for 
a  few  dozen  yards  between  high  brick  walls, 
a  group  of  villainous-looking  loafers  was 
lounging — a  woman  with  a  basket  of  squalid 
wares  upon  her  arm,  and  two  men,  ragged 
and  disreputable.     A  glance  passed  between 
them,  and  the  woman  started  in  pursuit  of 
Miss  Brandys ;  the  men  on  either  side  of 
the  passage  shambled  forward.    StapyltOD*s 
mind  was  made  up  in   an  instant.     He 
turned    quickly    down     the    lane.     Miss 
Brandys's  slight  figure  was  out  of  sight, 
for  the  path  rises  abruptly,  and  drops  again 
at  once,  but  the  shabby  woman  was  pressing 
forward,  and  the  men,  one  against  either 
wall,  were  keeping  close  behind.  The  young 
man,  quick  and  quiet,  grasped  his  stick  and 
followed.     At  the  top  of  the  rise  he  could 
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see  all  four  persons :  Miss  Brandys  hold- 
ing an  open  book  before  her,  as  she  walked 
with  eyes  downcast,  the  woman  pushing 
close  to  her,  with  an  importunate  hand 
stretched  out  to  catch  her  dress ;  the  two 
dingy  followers  drawing  nearer. 

The  woman's  hand  and  protruded  basket 
suddenly  brought  £aren  to  a  stop — she 
lifted  her  eyes  from  de  Musset's  verse,  and 
found  herself  jostled,  and  on  three  sides 
surrounded,  by  the  ill-favoured  trio,  who  had 
crept  round  her  as  she  walked  absorbed  in 
her  book— the  whining  voice  of  the  woman 
was  drowned  by  the  hoarse  complaints  of 
the  men. 

"  Haven't  tasted  a  bite  or  sup  since  Toos- 
day,  s'elp  me  ! " — "  Tramped  all  the  way  up 
from  Bamet  without  a  bit  o'  victuals  " — 
while  the  fingers  of  one  were  busy  with 
the  folds  of  her  gown,  which  might  or  might 
not  hold  her  pocket.  **  If  you'll  on'y  give 
me  sixpence,  kind  lady,  to  get  a  cup  o'  tea 
and  a  meal  for  my  starving  little  ones," 
wheedled  the  woman. 

Karen  with  a  dexterous  twist  sprang 
aside,  nearly  upsetting  her  groping  assail- 
ant, and  in  a  second  a  stalwart  champion, 
swinging  a  strong  walking  -  stick,  was 
scattering  the  beggars  right  and  left. 

"  Get  off,  you  scoundrels,  or  1*11  give  you 
in  charge  for  molesting  the  ladyl"  cried 
Jack,  letting  his  cane  swing  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  path  cleared  by  magic — the 
woman  with  the  basket  shuffled  one  way, 
the  men  scampered  another;  £aren  and 
her  deliverer  were  left  staring  at  each  other, 
for  the  whole  affair  was  over  in  a  minute. 
"  You  are  sure  they  haven't  taken  any- 
thing?" Jack  asked  anxiously.  "That 
fellow  with  the  patched  eye  was  busy  with 
the  back  of  your  dress,  trying  for  your 
pocket,  I  think." 

"  My  pocket  is  in  front,  luckily ;  but  all 
the  same,  I  expect  he  meant  mischief.  I 
can't  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am  for  your 
help,  Mr.  Stapylton  I  It  is  a  very  bad  habit, 
I  know,  to  read  as  one  walks — if  I  hadn't 
been  indulging  in  it  just  now,  I  should 
have  seen  that  evil-looking  crew,  and  either 
hurried  on,  or " 

"  Or,  better  still,  not  come  down  the  lane 
by  yourself,"  interrupted  Jack  gravely.  "  Do 
promise  me.  Miss  Brandys,  that  you  won't 
ever  use  it  for  a  short  cut,  even  in  daylight, 
if  you  are  alone  ?  It  is  just  the  haunt  of 
vagrants,  and  I  remember  the  walk  of  old — 
at  certain  hours  it  is  almost  empty,  and  you 
might  cry  in  vain  for  help.     I  know  you 


are  courageous,  but  you  ought  not  to  be 
reckless." 

"  I  don't  think  I  looked  very  courageous 
just  now,  when  I  jumped,  though  I  was 
certainly  agile,"  said  Karen,  smiling. 

"  I  was  referring  to  your  picking  up  the 
burning  paraffin  lamp  and  putting  it  outside 
the  window.  Lady  Stapylton  wrote  about 
it  while  I  was  in  New  York,"  returned  Jack. 
"  Your  coolness  probably  saved  my  sisters 
from  a  terrible  accident,  and  your  bravery 
is  established  beyond  dispute ;  so  don't  go 
down  here  again  unattended,  will  you  ?  " 
looking  at  her  with  that  insistence,  half 
boyish  and  half  masterful,  which  women 
generally  found  irresistible  in  young 
Stapylton. 

"  No,  I  won't,  and — thank  you  very  much. 
When  my  brother  Eobin  is  in  town  he 
generally  comes  to  fetch  me — that  is,  in 
the  dark  evenings ;  but  who  would  have 
expected  anything  disagreeable  on  a  lovely 
afternoon  like  this  ?  " 

"Disagreeables — or  agreeables,  for  the 
matter  of  that — don't  come  when  you  expect 
them,"  said  Jack,  laughing ;  "  you  are  going 
home  now,  I  suppose.  Will  you  let  me  see 
you  as  far  as  the  gate  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  don't  think  there  is 
any  further  danger.  See,  there  are  a  lot  of 
nurses  and  children  in  front,  and  I  am 
taking  you  out  of  your  way,  I  am  sure." 

"  Not  a  bit.  I  have  been  to  a  remote  part 
of  Netting  Hill  in  search  of  an  engineer 
who  was  recommended  to  me  for  a  special 
piece  of  work,  and  when  I  got  to  his  house 
I  found  he  was  doing  seven  days  for  break- 
ing his  wife's  nose,  and  she  in  tears  atid  a 
bandage  deplored  with  me  his  unfortunate 
detention.  I  hope  you  have  spent  your 
time  more  profitably  ?  " 

"I  have  lunched  at  Whiteley's,  and 
secured  this  little  second-hand  Alfred  de 
Musset,  which  was  the  cause  of  my  inatten- 
tion just  now ;  really  I  must  not  trespass 
on  your  kindness  any  longer  to  escort  me — 
it  is  all  plain  sailing  to  the  gates,  and  our 
house  is  just  across  the  Earl's  Court 
Road." 

Jack  saw  that  she  did  not  wish  him  to 
accompany  her  any  further,  and  with  ready 
tact  understood  that  their  acquaintance  was 
too  recent  to  be  unduly  pressed.  They 
shook  hands,  and  he  stood  with  his  hat 
lifted.  She  looked  up  a  little  timidlv. 
"You  will  not  mention  this — this  little 
affair  of  the  beggars?  Lady  Stapylton 
might  repeat  it  to  my  mother,  and  she  would 
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be  uneasy.  She  is  not  quite  accustomed 
yet  to  my  independence." 

"  Of  course  I  shall  say  nothing — that  is, 
as  long  as  you  keep  your  promise!" 

"  I  will  not  do  what  you  think  unwise. 
Good-bye,  and  thank  you  again,"  said 
Karen. 


CHAPTER  IV 


WHEN  Tomlyn  opened  the  door  to  her 
young  mistress,  she  was  bristling 
with  importance,  and  even  the  little 
entrance-passage  at  5,  Femleigh  Terrace, 
looked  different  from  usual.  A  man's 
walking-stick  and  a  lady's  parasol  leant 
against  the  hat-stand.  Tomlyn's  best  cap 
nodded  ominously  over  her  flushed  and 
smiling  face,  she  held  a  brilliant  silver 
salver  in  her  hand,  and  from  the  drawing- 
room  above  came  the  sound  of  voices  and 
laughter. 

"  The  mistress  has  visitors  I  Your  uncle 
and  aimt  from  Ameriky ! "  announced 
Tomlyn  before  the  girl  could  speak.  "  Such 
a  nice-spoken  gentleman,  Miss  Karen,  and 
I  ain't  seen  your  dear  ma  so  cheerful  this 
many  a  day.  She  done  the  flowers  herself, 
and  took  off  the  drorin'-room  covers,  and  I 
was  to  have  tea  ready  as  soon  as  the  clock 
struck  four — why,  it  wants  a  quarter  to, 
now ;  whatever  brings  you  home  so  early, 
miss  ?  " 

"  A  lucky  half -holiday,  Tommy.  Uncle 
and  aunt  from  America  ?  Why,  that  must 
be  Uncle  Eobert  and  his  wife  from  Canada. 
What  a  joy  and  delight  for  mother  I  "  and 
without  a  thought  as  to  her  personal  appear- 
ance, Karen  ran  up-stairs  and  into  the 
drawing-room;  the  Christy  cousins  in 
Prince's  Square  would  never  have  presented 
themselves  before  any  one  without  first 
inspecting  their  fringes  before  a  looking- 
glass,  and  probably  applying  the  powder 
puff! 

But  Karen's  welcome  was  different. 

"  Oh,  you  dear  people  !  what  a  delightful 
surprise  I  "  and  her  arms  were  round  Uncle 
Eobert's  neck  in  a  moment — then  she  stood 
back,  laughing,  and  looked  at  him.  "  It  is 
Uncle  Eobert,  isn't  it?  I've  not  made  a 
mistake  ?  No,  you're  so  like  mother  that 
I  should  have  known  you  in  the  street — 
please  introduce  me  to  my  aunt,  or  may  I 
kiss  her  vnthout  ?  " 

"  Kiss  me  first,  dear,  and  I'll  introduce 
myself  afterwajrds,"  said  Aunt  Maria,  with 
her  funny  little  touch  of  inborn  Irish 
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brogue.  "  I  should  have  known  you  any- 
where, Karen,  you're  the  Hving  image  of 
your  uncle,  you  might  be  his  daughter !  " 

Never  was  so  friendly  or  successful  a 
meeting.  The  big  Colonial  gentleman  who 
looked  so  gigantic  in  the  tiny  sitting-room, 
squeezed  on  to  the  tiny  sofa  beside  his  new- 
found sister,  and  held  her  thin  white  hand 
in  his  strong  brown  one.  Aunt  Maria  in 
the  elbow-chair  had  her  new  niece  perched 
on  the  arm  of  it,  chattering  delightedly. 
What  luck  that  they  had  arrived  in  such  fine 
weather,  that  London  was  looking  its  best, 
that  Eobin  would  be  home  next  week ! — 
that  everything,  in  short,  from  Karen's  point 
of  view,  promised  a  satisfactory  visit  at  the 
most  satisfactory  moment  for  the  new 
arrivals. 

"  And  how  came  you  to  be  home  so  early 
to-day,  dear  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Brandys,  when 
she  could  get  a  word  in. 

*'  My  little  girls  had  a  half-holiday  to  go 
to  the  Hippodrome.  Their  step-brother, 
Mr.  Stapylton,  Sir  James's  eldest  son,  .has 
just  returned  from  America,  and  he  came 
and  begged  for  the  afternoon  off — ^it  had 
been  a  long-promised  treat.  So  I  got  away 
before  lunch — did  a  little  shopping  in  West- 
bourne  Grove,  and  came  home  to  see  if  you 
would  care  to  go  to  Bichmond  or  Kew  for  a 
little  fresh  air.  I  had  no  idea  that  I  should 
find  the  air  blowing  straight  off  the  Atlantic 
into  our  sitting-room ! "  she  concluded, 
turning  to  her  aunt  and  uncle  with  a  smile. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eobert  Christy  had  ex- 
changed a  glance  as  Karen  spoke  of  Mr. 
Stapylton's  return,  and  with  transatlantic 
swiftness  an  idea  sprang  into  the  brains  of 
both ;  Karen  was  looking  at  them,  and  her 
uncle  said  quickly,  "  Why  shouldn't  we  all 
go  to  Kew  as  you  intended  ?  Maria,  there, 
is  dying  to  begin  sightseeing,  aren't  you,  my 
dear  ?  And  you  won't  run  us  into  any  great 
extravagance,  will  you,  Caroline  ?  George's 
wife  at  Prince's  Square  spoke  of  our  driving 
out  to  Hurlingham  with  them,  but  it  seemed 
a  terribly  smart  affBkir,  and  there  was  some 
bother  about  tickets,  so  we  said  we'd  written 
to  offer  ourselves  to  you,  and  they  seemed 
as  glad  to  be  off  the  Hurlingham  business 
as  we  were !  " 

"Have  you  been  to   see  the  Chrisn-s, 
then  ? "    asked    Karen.     "  Oh,    what   did 

you "     She  stopped  her  question  and 

altered  it.  "  Did  you  find  Uncle  Geoige 
at  home,  and  aren't  the  girls  pretty  ?  "  she 
asked  instead. 

"  Your    Uncle    George    is    very  much 
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"  I  liked  the  youngest  girl — Elaine  they 
call  her,  I  think,"  put  in  Aunt  Maria ;  "  she 
was  so  affectionate  and  spontaneous,  and 
talked  so  enthusiastically  about  her  brother 
Georgie  " — she  wanted  to  say  all  that  she 
could  for  her  husband's  people. 

"And  my  brother  Eobin  talks  enthusiastic- 
ally about  her,  to  Aunt  Mary's  extreme 
annoyance  and  apprehension — she  doesn't 
want  a  budding  young  curate  without  a 
sou  hovering  round  one  of  her  daughters, 
even  the  yoimgest  and  plainest,"  laughed 
Karen. 

"  Is  that  so  ?  Well,  I  hope  we  shall  see 
your  young  curate  soon,"  and  Mr.  Christy 
smiled  affectionately  at  his  widowed  sister, 
for,  looking  round  the  shabby  little  drawing- 
room,  he  could  guess  at  the  long  struggle 
which  had  enabled  Mrs.  Brandys  to  educate 
her  son  at  Winchester  and  Trinity  for  Holy 
Orders. 

"  But  now,  how  about  Kew  ?  How  can 
it  be  done  ?  Tram  and  bus  and  that  sort  of 
thing  will  suit  us,  if  it  suits  you.  You're 
sure  your  mother's  not  too  tired  for  the 
expedition,  niece  Karen  ?  " 

What  a  delightful  afternoon  it  was ! 
Karen  organised  it — the  river-trip  from 
Chelsea  Steamboat  Pier  which  landed  them 
just  across  the  Green  at  Kew,  with  its  old- 
fashioned  George  the  Fourth  air  and  recol- 
lections; the  stroll  through  the  fragrant 
gardens,  where  the  Canadians  were  so  well 
informed  about  all  sorts  of  curious  foreign 
trees,  and  so  absurdly  ignorant  about  the 
commonest  flowers ;  the  tea  on  the  grass  ; 
the  ride  home  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  on 
the  top  of  the  Eichmond  tram,  and  the 
convenient  train  to  Earl's  Court,  which 
brought  the  party  back  to  Femleigh  Terrace 
without  in  the  least  overtiring  Mrs.  Brandys! 
It  was  just  a  success  all  through,  and  Uncle 
Eobert  applauded  his  niece  as  a  *'  bom 
organiser."  "  If  you'd  heard  the  discussion 
your  cousins  made  about  the  tickets  for 
Hurlingham,"  he  added,  '*  you  would  have 
understood  that  simple  folk  like  us  were 
fairly  terrified!  Now  this  expedition  we 
really  have  enjoyed,  haven't  we,  Maria  ? — 
and  I  vote  we  appoint  Karen,  here,  our 
director  and  protector  during  the  whole 
of  our  London  stay." 

"  Every  minute  that  I  get  away  from  my 
work  at  the  Stapyltons'  is  at  your  service," 
said  their  niece  ;  "  I  can  direct  your  sight- 
seeing, well  enough,  if  I'm  always  allowed 
to  go  with  you,  but  from  whom  am  I  to 
protect  you?" 
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"  From  the  Christys  in  Prince's  Square, 
I  think,"  answered  Uncle  Eobert  gravely. 

TomljTi  had  spread  supper  when  the 
party  returned  from  Kew,  and  after  a  faint 
protest,  the  Canadians  were  prevailed  upon 
to  stay  and  share  it :  cold  beef,  a  tomato 
salad,  which  Aunt  Maria  declared  was  as 
good  as  one  of  her  own  I  a  currant  tart,  and 
some  excellent  coffee,  which  Karen  herself 
made  at  a  side-table.  The  guests  sat  late  and 
enjoyed  themselves — it  is  easy  to  see  when 
Colonials  are  doing  that,  for  they  do  not 
try  to  hide  it.  When  they  left,  taking  the 
road  to  the  station,  to  catch  the  last  train 
eastward  for  their  Bloomsbury  lodgings,  it 
was  with  maay  promises  of  a  speedy  return. 

"You  will  always  find  me  here,"  Mrs, 
Brandys  said,  and  Maria  Christy  squeezed 
the  hand  of  her  newlv-found  sister.  "  When 
Eobert  has  business  in  the  city,  I  may  come 
and  spend  my  time  with  you,  may  I  not, 
instead  of  sitting  alone  in  the  Bloomsbury 
rooms  ?  "  to  which  there  was  the  heartiest 
of  assents. 

*'  They  didn't  ask  us  to  go  to  them  at 
their  lodgings,"  obser\'ed  Sirs.  Brandj-s, 
when  the  guests  had  gone.  **  I  fancy  they 
are  in  some  smallish  place,  perhaps  they 
have  to  be  careful  and  make  their  money 
go  as  far  as  it  will.  You  don't  think  we 
ran  them  into  unnecessary  expense  to-day, 
Karen  ?  Eobert  paid  for  everjiihing,  didn't 
he?  and  bought  us  that  big  bunch  of 
flowers  besides  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  mother,  it  really  wasn't  an 
extravagant  business  —  half  -  a  -  sovereign 
covered  the  whole  expenditure — tickets, 
flowers,  tea,  everything.  And  if  they 
aren't  very  well  off,  they  would,  of  course, 
be  all  the  more  anxious  to  pay  everything, 
at  least  on  this  first  occasion.  I'm  sure 
such  a  gentleman  as  Uncle  Eobert  would 
have  been  hurt  at  any  other  arrangement.*' 

"  To  be  sure — but  lif  we  go  out  with  them 
again,  we  must  remember  to  say  something 
about  all  paying  equal  shares."  Mrs. 
Brandys  had  practised  severe  economv 
all  her  Ufe,  and  felt  for  those  who  had  to 
do  the  same.  **  Anyway  they  supped  with 
us,  which  was  something ;  we  must  always 
keep  them  to  a  meal  when  we  can,  so  thit 
the  obligation  shall  not  be  all  on  our  side !  '* 


CHAPTER  V 


"  T   KNOW  what  you  were  thinking,  yoa 
I     manoeuvring  old  woman  you!  when 
Karen  said  she  was  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Sir  James  Stapylton  I " 
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"What?"  asked  Mrs.  Christy- Wardell 
innocently. 

The  husband  and  wife  were  rolling  back 
to  Bloomsbury  in  a  swift  hansom  which 
they  had  picked  up  in  the  Earl's  Court 
Eoad»  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight 
of  Femleigh  Terrace. 

"  What  ?  you  dare  ask  me  I  when  I  saw 
into  the  depths  of  your  match-making  old 
heart  in  a  moment." 

"Well,  you  know,  the  same  idea  came 
to  you  at  the  very  same  instant,"  cried 
Maria  joyously.  "  Directly  Karen  said  that 
she  had  got  a  half-holiday  because  young 
Mr.  Stapylton  had  come  back  from  America, 
and  begged  it,  you  thought,  *  Here's  the 
husband  for  our  niece,  and  the  wife  for  our 
friend  Jack,'  and  I,  being  merely  a  devoted 
wife,  reflected  your  idea !     Eh,  is  that  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Christy- Wardell  laughed. 

"I  confess  the  thought  did  strike  me; 
there's  no  harm  in  it  either,  and  equally 
I  confess  that  it  did  not  occur  to  me  in 
connexion  with  my  nieces  at  Prince's 
Square.  Tell  me  candidly,  Maria,  how 
my  brother's  family  strikes  you:  I  think 
I  know  your  estimate  of  my  sister  and 
her  girl,  you  formed  it  on  the  basis  of  their 
tomato  salad,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  I  loved  them  both  at  first  sight,  Robert 
— they  are  just  the  relations  that  I've  been 
waiting  for  all  my  life,  the  sister  and  the 
daughter  that  I've  never  had!  But  the 
Christys — well — h'm — perhaps  they  are 
people  that  one  gets  to  know  slowly.  I  did 
not  take  to  them  to-day — except  to  your 
brother  and  the'  little  girl  Elaine;  the 
others  appeared  cold,  and  uninterested, 
and  as  if " 

"As  if  they  weren't  quite  sure  whether 
we  were  the  kind  that  they  could  afford  to 
know  or  not,"  supplemented  her  husband. 
"  My  dear,  I  always  know  what  you  are 
thinJking  of  people,  and  because  these 
happen  to  be  my  nearest  relations  doesn't 
alter  the  fact  that  they  are  worldly  and 
calculating.  It  was  very  plain  to  see  that 
they  were  embarrassed  at  our  turning  up 
as  we  did;  they  aren't  sure  if  we  want 
to  borrow  money,  or,  at  least,  try  and  get 
into  society  by  their  help.  I  don't  say 
my  brother  George  was  as  bad  as  this, 
but  he  was  frightened  of  his  fine  wife,  and 
glad  when  we  showed  independence,  and 
took  ourselves  off  I  Mark  my  words,  Maria, 
we  may  see  something  of  George  during 
our  stay  in  town,  and  perhaps  that  curly- 
haired  little  girl  may  make  friends,  but 


we  shall  never  get  any  nearer  real  intimacy 
in  that  house  than  we  did  to-day :  it  would 
have  been  altogether  different  if  we  had 
come  home  in  our  double  name,  astride 
the  Wardell  Turbine  for  all  the  world  to 
see;  it  would  have  made  matters  much 
easier  for  brother  George,  I  can  tell  you, 
ma'am ! " 

"  Well,  don't  let  us  condemn  them  too 
soon,  they  may  require  more  knowing," 
suggested  his  wife.  "Robert,  what  I 
want  to  do  is  to  have  a  little  entertain- 
ment, a  dinner  or  something  of  the  sort, 
and  invite  Karen  and  her  mother,  and  the 
curate,  if  we  can  get  him,  and  your  brother 
George's  family  and  young  Stapylton." 

"Stop,  stop!  This  is  Mrs.  Christy- 
Wardell  speaking,  when  she  has  run  across 
to  New  York  and  wants  to  give  all  the 
girls  and  boys  she  knows  'a  good  time' 
at  Delmonico's:  will  you  remember  that 
just  at  present  you  are  Mrs.  Robert  Christy, 
a  middle-class  tripper  to  Europe,  who 
lives  in  a  cheap  lodging  in  Bloomsbury, 
and  goes  about  in  omnibuses  and  penny 
steamers!  Besides,  you  must  wait  a  bit, 
until  your  London  friends  have  entertained 
you,  before  you  begin  offering  hospitality." 

"  Why,  we've  already  lunched  in  Prince's 
Square,  and  nearly  eaten  your  sister  out 
of  house  and  home  in  Fernleigh  Terrace, 
and  I  promised  I'd  let  Jack  Stapylton 
know  when  he  could  come  and  see  us," 
retorted  the  impulsive  old  lady.  "  Do  let 
me  have  a  party  soon — high  tea  at  Ark- 
wright's  sister's  house,  if  you  life,  or  a 
little  cheap-looking  dinner  at  that  Earl's 
Court  Garden  place  that  Karen  spoke  of. 
I  expect  it  wouldn't  be  as  dear  as  Del- 
monico's, and  we  could  always  talk  of  it 
as  if  we  were  having  a  spree,  a  quite 
unusual  fling ! " 

"To  be  sure  we  could,  but  I  think  we 
must  wait  a  day  or  two,  and  feel  our  way. 
And  as  regards  introducing  Mr.  Stapylton 
to  Karen,  I  do  not  know  how  people  look 
af  such  things  in  this  country.  She's  the 
governess,  and  he's  the  young  man  of  the 
house,  Sir  James's  heir;  if  we  choose  to 
make  Karen  in  some  degree  our  heiress, 
it  is  another  matter,  but  for  the  present 
we  must  *  gang  warily.* " 

"I  see — but  he  isn't  a  bit  of  a  snob. 
Jack  Stapylton,  I'm  sure  of  that !  By  the 
bye,  Mrs.  Christy  said  to-day  that  they 
knew  him  slightly.  She  was  speaking  of 
Karen's  emplo3rment,  and  when  I  let  drop 
that  we  had  come  over  with  the  young 
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man,  she  seemed  quite  astonished.  I 
suppose  she  thought  we  would  have  been 
travelling  by  some  cheap  line,  or  at  least 
second-class!  Bobert,  I  nearly  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag  by  saying  we  brought 
young  Stapylton  up  to  town  in  our  reserved 
compartment  1  Luckily  I  began  to  cough, 
and  your  sister-in-law  thought  it  was  the 
curry,  and  apologised,  saying  they  liked 
things  highly  seasoned,  but  perhaps  we 
were  accustomed  to  simpler  dishes — *  squash 
pie '  and  '  baked  beans,'  I  suppose  she  was 
thinking  of,  like  the  people  in  the  WidCj 
Wide  World.  There  is  an  astonishing 
vagueness  about  America  and  Canada 
among  these  English  people;  I  believe 
they  think  it  is  all  one ! " 

"Karen  knows  better,"  said  her  Uncle 
Robert. 

In  due  course  the  Christy -Wardells 
received  an  invitation  to  dine  in  Prince's 
Square;  the  hour  was  eight-fifteen,  from 
which  they  argued  that  the  dinner  was  a 
ceremonious  one,  and  Mrs.  Maria,  who 
was  a  dressy  old  lady,  was  sorely  exercised 
as  to  her  costun^  for  the  occasion,  con- 
sidering that  it  had  to  suit  the  circum- 
stances without  giving  direct  contradiction 
to  her  supposed  position.  She  and 
Summers,  her  maid,  finally  chose  a  dark 
mulberry  silk,  trimmed  with  fine  Chantilly 
lace;  it  had  been  an  afternoon  dress  for 
receptions  at  Ottawa  in  the  previous 
winter,  and  "  looked  the  part "  of  a  sedate 
provincial  lady  to  the  life,  worn  with  only 
one  or  two  old-fashioned  ornaments  to 
relieve  it,  instead  of  the  Christy- Wardell 
diamonds,  which  were  said  to  be  among 
the  finest  ever  imported  across  the  Atlantic. 
Her  husband  laughed  long  and  loud  when 
he  saw  the  demure  little  figure  that  was 
to  accompany  him  to  his  brother's  house. 
Mrs.  Christy-Wardell  at  official  parties  in 
Ottawa,  or  on  big  occasions  in  New  York, 
was  a  very  imposing  person  despite  her 
plumpness,  her  gold-rimmed  spectacles  and 
her  more  than  sixty  years.  Mrs.  Robert 
Christy  starting  for  an  awe-inspiring  dinner 
in  Bayswater,  kept  her  husband  chuckling 
all  the  way  to  Prince's  Square,  and  sent 
Jack  Stapylton  into  a  fit  of  suppressed 
laughter  as  he  crossed  the  room  to  greet 
her. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Christy — ahem — (I  know,  I 
know,  I'm  going  to  remember  to  stop  at 
the  first  name,  but  your  appearance  gave 
me  a  shock  I) — how  is  your  plan  working?  " 
he  asked  in  the  lowest  possible  voice,  for 
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May  Christy  in  pink  tulle  was   hoverini; 
near,  trying  to  attract  his  attention. 

"  Splendidly !  No  one  has  an  idea  who 
we  are — if  only  my  husband,  and  you,  too, 
Mr.  Jack,  keep  it  up  to-night.  You  must 
not  pay  me  too  much  deference,  you  know, 
or  they'll  suspect  something ;  young  sprigs 
of  fashion  don't  pay  particular  attention  to 
old  ladies  in  England,  I  find !  " 

"  What  an  accusation !  I  love  old  ladies, 
and  you  suggest  Mrs.  Chapone  or  Mrs. 
Hannah  More  to-night.  What  would  they 
say  to  you  at  home,  if  you  came  back 
looking  like  that  ?  you've  altered  your  hair, 
haven't  you?  and  where  are  all  your 
jewels?" 

"  Safe  at  the  Bank ;  and  how  cute  of  you 
to  remark  my  hair!  Summers,  my  maid, 
nearly  cried  when  I  ordered  it  like  this. 
But  to  me  it  was  sheer  dressing-up — I've 
always  loved  dressing-up  I  And,  come 
now,  my  attire  is  quite  as  suitable  for  my 
age,  and  perhaps  more  seemly,  than  that 
of  some  of  our  fellow-guests,  eh  ?  " 

She  looked  round  quickly  with  her 
bright,  birdlike,  or  perhaps  Irish,  glance. 
There  were  fat  dowagers  with  mountainous 
uncovered  shoulders;  thin  dowagers  with 
sharp,  protruding  bones;  girls  whose  air}- 
little  bodices  clung  to  their  pretty  persons 
by  mere  apologies  for  sleeves :  the  shrewd 
Colonial  lady  took  them  all  in  with  a  mere 
turn  of  her  head,  and  her  eyes,  twinklins: 
behind  her  spectacles,  rested  laughingly 
on  Jack  Stapylton's  face. 

"  It  is  Mrs.  Chapone ! "  he  observed 
gravely,  and  then,  dinner  being  announced, 
he  offered  his  arm  to  Miss  May  Christy, 
and  led  her  down-stairs,  while  the  elder 
lady  was  escorted,  just  in  front  of  them, 
by  a  city  friend  of  the  host's. 

"  You  met  the  Eobert  Christys  coming 
over  from  America,  didn't  you?"  ques- 
tioned Miss  May  on  the  way  down-stairs. 

"  Yes,  we  made  the  voyage  together  ven 
pleasantly,"  Stapylton  answered ;  he  hesi- 
tated to  add  that  he  had  often  met  them 
before  both  in  American  and  Canadian 
society,  lest  Miss  May  should  wonder 
inconveniently. 

"They're  the  rummest  old  pair  I've 
ever  seen,"  drawled  the  young  lady;  "the 
governor  sprung  them  on  us  without  any 
warning  the  other  day.  We  hope  he 
hasn't  any  more  relations  bottled  up  any- 
where." 

Jack  thought  of  Karen  Brandys,  and 
marvelled  that  this  was  her  cousin. 
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CHAPTER   VI 


THE  couple  from  Canada,  despite  their 
humdrum  appearance,  managed  to 
achieve  social  success  at  the  Bays- 
water  dinner-party,  to  the  unconcealed 
surprise  of  some  of  their  relatives. 

Mrs.  Bobert  kept  the  two  gentlemen 
between  whom  she  sat  very  much  amused 
by  her  sprightly  wit;  her  husband  was 
no  less  popular  at  his  end  of  the  table,  and 
several  men  gathered  round  him  after  the 
ladies  had  left,  when  it  became  evident 
that  he  knew  very  well  what  he  was 
talking  about  in  Colonial  affairs.  Some 
one  asked  him  presently,  if  by  chance  he 
knew  anything  of  the  great  Christy- 
Wardell,  the  millionaire  proprietor  of  the 
world-famous  Wardell  Turbine,  and  with 
a  smile,  he  confessed  that  he  did.  ''In 
fact,  he  is  a  kind  of  connexion  of  my  wife's 
— she  was  a  Miss  Wardell,"  he  said,  and 
this  increased  the  interest  of  his  new 
acquaintances,  for  the  fabulous  stories 
that  had  come  to  England  about  the 
wealth  of  the  Christy- Wardells  were*  in 
everybody's  mouth. 

"  Odd  that  there  should  be  a  similarity 
of  name?  Oh,  ours  is  not  a  very  un- 
common name,  is  it,  George?"  he  added, 
appealing  to  his  host.  "  Our  parents  went 
to  Canada  to  seek  their  fortunes,  but  there 
are  plenty  of  Christys  in  the  States. 
Christians  they  were,  to  begin  with,  I 
suppose,  and  I  hope  they've  kept  that  up." 

George  smiled  nervously,  and  said — 

"Ah,  yes — yes,  to  be  sure,"  and  tried 
to  turn  the  subject ;  he  was  not  very  sure 
what  Eobert  might  say  if  allowed  to  des- 
cant on  the  origin  of  the  family.  Suddenly 
a  very  young  man  observed  tentatively — 

"There  are  the  minstrels,  don't  you 
know,"  and  every  one  laughed,  Kobert 
Christy  most  of  all,  and  under  cover  of 
this  the  subject  dropped. 

By  and  by,  when  it  was  time  for  the 
party  to  break  up,  Alderman  and  Lady 
Blockley,  who  lived  in  Kussell  Square, 
offered  to  take  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christy  to 
their  lodgings,  which  they  believed  to  be 
in  the  same  direction;  their  hostess,  who 
had  shivered  a  good  many  times  during 
the  evening  to  hear  her  relatives  talk  of 
"lodgings,"  not  even  "apartments,"  and 
of  the  four-wheeled  cab  in  which  they 
arrived,  and  meant  to  return,  fairly  gasped 
with  disapproval  when  the  offer  was 
refused. 


"  We  told  the  same  cabman  to  come 
back  for  us,"  Mrs.  Bobert  explained  (so 
unnecessarily)  to  Lady  Blockley,  "so  we 
won't  disappoint  him,  but  thank  you  ex- 
tremely for  your  kind  offer." 

"  Such  a  mistake  to  refuse ! "  as  Mrs. 
George  Christy  observed,  over  and  over 
again,  after  the  guests  were  gone.  "A 
great  condescension  from  people  like  the 
Blockleys  to  offer  such  a  thing,  and  they 
would  have  been  excellent  friends  for  your 
brother  and  his  wife  to  have  made ;  besides, 
it  would  have  saved  an  expensive  cab  fare  I " 

"  Perhaps  they  didn't  want  the  Blockleys 
to  see  exactly  where  they  hung  out,"  sug- 
gested Frank,  who  had  patronised  his 
uncle  and  aunt  all  the  evening;  "they 
seem  bent  on  keeping  their  quarters  dark. 
Mrs.  Eobert  with  her  Irish  exuberance 
was  for  asking  us  all  to  high  tea,  or  some 
such  weird  form  of  entertainment,  but  the 
old  fellow  luckily  pulled  her  up.  They 
needn't  be  afraid  of  me  accepting,  any- 
way ! "  and  he  strolled  off  to  the  smoking- 
room. 

"I  think  it  was  awfully  nice  of  them 
not  going  off  and  leaving  their  cabman 
in  the  lurch,  and  I  hope  they'll  ask  me 
to  something  at  their  lodgings.  I  should 
love  to  go  1 "  said  Elaine.  "  I  think  they 
are  the  nicest  people  I've  seen  for  ever 
so  long  I "  but  no  one  cared  what  Elaine 
thought,  except  perhaps  her  father,  who 
kissed  her  affectionately  as  she  passed  him 
on  her  way  up-stairs. 

"I  met  your  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chrisly,  out  at  dinner  last  night,  Miss 
Brandys;  what  very  pleasant  people  they 
are  1 "  said  Jack  Stapylton,  who  had 
dropped  in  to  lunch  with  his  step-mother 
at  the  children's  early  dinner. 

Karen  looked  up,  smiling. 

"  How  nice  to  hear  about  them  like  that, 
an  independent  opinion,"  she  said.  "I 
had  never  seen  them  till  they  arrived  in 
England  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  making 
their  acquaintance  has  been  a  kind  of  era 
in  my  life,  and  it  certainly  has  been  a 
renewed  delight  in  my  dear  mother's. 
Uncle  Eobert  is  her  brother,  though  they 
have  not  met  for  years." 

"  Your  aunt's  little  touch  of  Irish  makes 
her  quite  irresistible !  She  was  the  life  of 
rather  a  dull  dinner-party  last  night  in 
Prince's  Square — oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  I 
that  must  have  been  at  the  house  of 
another  of  your  uncles,  Mr.  George 
Christy  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  but  it  might  have  been  dull  for  all 
that/'  answered  Karen,  laughing  a  little,  at 
which  Jack  Stapylton  as  well  as  his  in- 
corrigible little  step-mother  laughed  too, 
for  Lady  Stapylton  had  always  persistently 
avoided  the  advances  of  the  would-be 
friendly  Bayswater  family  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  "  deadly  dull !  " 

"  You  know  that  I  came  over  with  them 
from  the  States  on  the  Titanic  ? "  Jack 
went  on,  heedless  of  the  injunctions  the 
Christy- Wardells  had  given  him.  "  I  pro- 
mised myself  a  great  deal  of  fun  taking 
Mrs.  Christy  sight-seeing  in  town.  Are 
you  going  to  be  of  the  Kensington  Palace 
party  next  Saturday,  Miss  Brandys?  " 

"  I  am  going  somewhere  with  my  uncle 
and  aunt  that  day,  but  I  didn't  know 
where !  "  Karen  answered,  staring  a  little ; 
she  looked  upon  Mr.  Stapylton  as  a 
fashionable  young  man,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  him  so  interested  in  her  relations ; 
delightful  as  she  thought  them  herself,  she 
did  not  expect  the  Stapyltons  and  their 
circle  to  receive  the  governess's  connexions 
with  so  much  enthusiasm. 

"  You  will  find  that  it  is  the  pictures  at 
Kensington  Palace  first,  and  then  tea 
under  the  Japanese  umbrellas  in  the 
gardens,  and  I  am  to  be  one  of  the  party," 
said  Jack  Stapylton ;  and  his  step-mother 
chimed  in — 

"  I  should  like  to  go  too !  I've  been 
meaning  to  go  fifty  times  since  the  Palace 
was  made  public — do  you  think  your 
friends  would  let  me  join  them,  Jack  ?  " 

"  If  you  called  on  Mrs.  Christy  first  it 
might  be  managed,"  Jack  replied  coolly. 

After  Karen  had  taken  her  young  charges 
back  to  the  school-room.  Lady  Stapylton 
still  sat  sipping  her  coffee  thoughtfully, 
while  her  step-son  finished  his  cigarette. 

"  Who  are  these  Christys  that  you  have 
suddenly  grown  so  thick  with?"  she 
demanded  presently. 

''  They  are  an  exceedingly  pleasant  couple 
who  came  over  with  me  on  the  Titanic 
from  New  York,  but  they  are  Canadian, 
not  American  really,  and  Mr.  Christy  is,  as 
you  heard,  a  brother  of  Miss  Brandys' 
mother ;  also  of  Mr.  George  Christy  in 
Prince's  Square,  where  I  dined  last  night 
and  where  you  will  never  go!" 

"I  woulchi't  mind  so  much  going  if  it 
were  only  old  Mr.  Christy ;  he  is  a  nice, 
courteous,  rather  downtrodden  old  fellow — 
it  is  the  wife,  and  the  girls,  and,  above  all, 
the  son  that  I  object  to ! "  said  Lady 
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Stapylton.     "  Your  Canadian  friends  aren't 
at  all  like  that  ?  " 

**  No,  they  are  just  well-bred,  very  agree- 
able gentlefolks,  of  the  same  nature  and 
breeding  as  your  pretty  Miss  Brandys 
here,  while  Mrs.  Christy- Wardell  is  just  a 
wee  bit  Irish,  and  of  course " 

"Oh,  Jack  I  they  aren't  the  celebrated 
Christy- Wardells,  tiie  Turbine  or  Tontine 
people  that  Sir  James  is  always  talking 
about  ?  Why,  they  are  millionaires,  aren't 
they?  and  could  buy  up  the  whole  Western 
Hemisphere  if  they  chose,  couldn't  they?" 

"Great  Scott!  what  a  duffer  I  was  to 
let  out  .their  name !  Now  look  here,  my 
lady"  (Jack's  usual  name  for  his  step- 
mother when  he  wanted  to  please  her), 
"  you  must  promise  me  on  your  honour 
that  you  won't  let  out  their  secret !  I  am 
awfully  fond  of  Mrs.  Christy-Wardell,  and 
wouldn't  have  betrayed  her  for  anything: 
how  I  came  to  be  so  careless  I  can't 
imagine ! " 

"  But  why  is  it  a  secret  ?  And  why  doe 
caUing  them  by  their  own  proper"  name 
betray  anything?" 

''  Because  they  are  here  incog, <,  and  want 
to  remain  so,  for  a  time  at  least.  They  are 
fabulously  rich,  you  know,  and  knew  none 
of  their  relations ;  they  have  no  children, 
and  are,  I  suppose,  looking  for  an  heir. 
Anyway,  Mrs.  Christy,  who  is  something 
of  an  original,  conceived  the  plan  of  drop- 
ping their  distinguishing  WardeU,  which 
every  one  in  the  world  connects  with  the 
gold-producing  Turbine,  and  of  coming 
among  her  relatives  as  plain  Mrs.  Christy, 
a  pleasant  elderly  matron  from  the  Colonies. 
How  it  is  all  going  to  work  out,  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know.  With  a  real  lady  like  your 
Miss  Brandys  it  is  all  right,  of  course,  but 
with  a  family  of  modem  London  pro- 
duction like  the  Prince's  Square  Christys, 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  will  answer 
happily ! " 

*'  How  did  they  behave    to  them  l^t 
night  ?  " 

"  Oh,  tolerably — they  were  fairly  polite, 
and  old  George  was  glad  to  have  iiis 
brother ;  he  well  might  be,  for  Mr.  Robert 
Christy  is  a  man  to  know,  apart  from  the 
Turbine,  and  he  made  a  hit  last  night  even 
among  the  pompous  old  asses  who  were 
his  fellow-guests.  Mrs.  Christy  is,  as  I 
said,  inimitable;  she  was  dressed  to  her 
part,  the  middle-class  country  lady— sbe» 
whose  silks  and  jewels  are  chronicled  in 
American  papers  whenever  she  din^s  out  in 
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the  states  I    She  waa  very  demure,  and  very     minutes,  you  might   tcike  me  to  them  &t 
funny,  especially  when  she  let  her  nieces     once  1 " 

patroniBe  her,"  and  Jack  laughed  afresh         "They  are  at  the  Russell  Hotel  really, 
at  his  recollection  of  the  previous  evening,      though  they  are  sapposed  to  be  in  Blooms- 

"How  I  wish  I  had    been   there  1     I     bury  lodgings  by  their  relations,  and,  of 
might  have  been,  if  I  had  not  kept  Mrs.     conrse,    the    George    Christys    have    not 
Geoi^e    Christy  at   arm's   length   all    last     ventured  into  such  a  neighbourhood  to  call 
season  when  she  was  so  keen  to   make     on  them.    They  think  they  have  done  all 
my  acquaintance;  but  now,  since   Earen 
Brandvs  came  to  teach  the  chiJ 
sa^s  that  it  is  '  perhaps  as  well 
visit  each  other,  as  it  might  1 
difficult  I '    I'm  sure  I  don't  kn 
the  difficulty  would  come  in,  do  y 
For   my  part,   I    am    very  fou' 
governess,  and  if  anything  could 
tolerate  the  vulgar  aunt  it 
would  be  my  liking  for  her 
niece !     But  the  ot£er  aunt, 
the  Canadian  lady,  who  is 
funny  and  pleasant,  and  not 
vulgar,  can't  I  go  and  call  on 
her  ?  " 

"  Of  oouree  you  could," 
Jack  answered  reflectively, 
"  but  I  feel  rather  uncomfort- 
able abont  it!  I've  let  out 
their  secret,  and  I  feel  I 
ought  to  tell  them  so,  in  case 
mischief  comes  of  it.  I'm 
not  sure  that  it  was  a  very 
wise  plan,  but " 

"  Oh,  wise,  wise ! "  inter- 
rupted his  step  •  mother ; 
"who  wants  to  be  wise 
always?  It  is  jnst  the  sort 
of  trick  that  I  should  have 
loved  to  plav  the  George 
Christys  myself  I  Look  here, 
Jack,  you've  got  to  take  me 
lo  call  on  Mrs.  Cbristy- 
Wardell,  and  we'll  tell  her 
all  about  itl  How  yon  let 
out,  or  I  guessed  the  truth  I 
I'll  throw  myself  on  the 
mercy  of  her  good  nature, 
and  ask  her  to  let  me  have 
a  finger  in  the  plot  too  t  You 
needn't  look  so  solemn  about 
it;  I  want  to  know  the 
ChriBty  -  Wardells  because 
they  are  nice,  clever,  unosual 
people — the  very  opposite  of 
the  George  Christys  —  not 
because  they  are  millionaires, 
and  Tortnnesl  Where  are 
they  staying?  The  brougham 

will     be    round    in    twenty  as  his  step-motuhb  came  bostuhq  i>owh.«taiiu4 
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that  is  expected  of  them,  by  inviting  their 
Colonial  relations  to  Prince's  Square !  But 
Mrs.  Christy- Wardell  told  me  that  she  had 
had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  persuading 
Miss  Brandys  not  to  calll  She  thought 
there  were  things  she  might  do  to  help  her 
aunt,  and  besides,  she  and  her  mother  are 
old-fashioned  ladies,  and  even  for  a  near 
relative  would  not  forego  the  formal  visit. 
There  had  been  a  regular  dispute,  in  a 
friendly  way,  over  the  matter,  and  Mrs. 
Christy- Wardell  said  she  came  very  near 
hinting  that  they  had  only  a  bedroom,  no 
sitting-room  in  which  to  receive  guests! 
On  which  Miss  Karen  and  her  mother 
gently  desisted  from  their  polite  inten- 
tions !  " 

"  How  lovely !  I  can  fancy  Karen  with 
those  serious  brown  eyes  of  hers,  very 
round  and  sympathetic,  feeUng  dreadfully 
as  if  she  had  pushed  some  one  else's 
private  matters  too  far,  and  withdrawing 
with  the  utmost  tact!  Won't  she  stare 
when  I  casually  mention  that  I  have  met 
lier  aunt  and  uncle  ?  One  of  the  reasons 
why  I  want  to  know  them  is  to  be  able  to 
say  something  nice  about  her ;  she  is  a  real 
lady  to  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  though  if 
the  Christy- Wardells  are  the  shrewd  people 
you  describe  them  to  be,  they'll  know  real 
from  imitation  as  well  as  I.  I'll  run  and 
put  on  my  things,  and  be  with  you  by  the 
time  the  carriage  is  round." 

Lady  Stapylton  generally  got  her  way 
with  Jack,  who  had  a  very  real  affection 
for  her  lively  little  ladyship ;  after  all,  he 
considered,  the  matter  had  come  out  by 
an  accident,  and  no  mischief  had  been 
done.  Lady  Stapylton,  too,  would  be  a 
valuable  ally  for  the  Christy- Wardells, 
either  now,  or  when  they  declared  them- 
selves in  Society;  finally,  as  his  step-mother 
came  rustling  down-stairs  in  a  cloud  of 
grey  satin  and  crepe  de  chine,  he  assured 
himself  gravely  that  a  spontaneous  tribute 
to  Miss  Brandys'  merits  might  not  come 
amiss  from  her  employer,  though  there 
could  be  little  doubt  that  his  Canadian 
friends  recognised  her  worth  without  any 
outside  assistance. 

Lady  Stapylton's  mind  had  perhaps 
been  running  in  the  same  direction,  for  she 
was  hardly  settled  in  the  brougham  before 
she  observed  eagerly — 

"Do  you  think  they  have  any  idea  of 
making  Karen  Brandys  their  heiress  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know  in  the  least !  I've  no 
means  of  judging,  and  have  not  thought 
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about  it,"  Jack  replied.  "I've  not  seen 
them  together,  you  know,  but  Miss  Brandys 
seems  genuinely  delighted  with  them, 
though  she  hasn't  an  idea  that  they  are 
anything  more  than  ordinary  Colonials 
who  have  saved  up  their  modest  earnings 
to  come  and  see  something  of  England. 
Oh,  it  was  very  funny;  Mrs.  Christy- 
Wardell  began  talking  last  night  of  some 
place  in  the  country.  Lord  Somebody's 
country  house,  which  evidently  she  and 
her  husband  think  of  renting.  The  Christys 
caught  her  up  very  quickly,  they  are  so 
desperately  well  informed  on  all  matters 
aristocratic !  They  knew  the  acreage,  and 
the  rent  of  this  place,  and  who  had  it  when 
it  was  let  before,  and  under  cover  of  their 
superior  knowledge  their  aunt  was  able  to 
slip  out  of  her  mistake — indeed  she  left  a 
general  impression  that  perhaps  she  and 
Mr.  Christy  were  going  to  apply  for  the 
charge  of  one  of  the  lodges!  This  made 
the  hostess  hurriedly  change  the  conversa- 
tion !  But  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised 
if  we  don't  presently  hear  that  Thormanby 
Park  has  been  taken  by  a  Colonial  magnate 
for  the  shooting;  the  George  Christys  are 
so  secure  in  their  monopoly  of  fashionable 
intelligence  that  they  will  be  the  very  last 
people  to  guess  the  truth ! " 

"Delightful!  Now,  Jack,  here  we  are, 
and  you've  got  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it 
to  your  friends,  and  introduce  me  as  a 
fellow-conspirator.  Particularly  I  want  to 
be  included  in  the  Kensington  Palace 
party  on  Saturday ;  you  must  manage  that 
somehow!  If  the  George  Christys  are  of 
it,  how  astonished  they  will  be  to  find 
me,  and  if  they  aren't — why,  they'll  be 
furious ! " 

And  her  ladyship  stepped  lightly  up  the 
steps  of  the  Eussell  Hotel. 


CHAPTEK  VII 

NEVEE  was  such  a  successful  enter- 
tainment as  the  Bobert  Christys' 
tea-party  in  Kensington  Gardens! 
Everybody  who  was  wanted  for  good 
company's  sake  came  to  it,  while  every 
one  who  was  not  stopped  away.  Add  to 
this  a  lovely  summer  afternoon  in  the 
height  of  the  strawberry  season,  and  you 
have  the  makings  of  an  enjoyable  tea- 
drinking  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
spoil. 

From    Prince's    Square    came    George 
Christy  with   his  youngest  daughter  and 
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Georgie,  his  Eton  boy,  bearing  the  excuses 
of  his  wife  and  elder  girls,  which,  truth  to 
tell,  he  had  manufactured  by  the  way,  the 
ladies  having  merely  curtly  intimated  at 
luncheon  that  they  had  something  better 
to  do  than  to  waste  their  afternoon  at 
Kensington  Palace,  and  drink  tea  like  a 
pack  of  country  cousins. 

Karen  Brandys  and  her  brother  Eobin 
the  curate  had  opened  their  eyes  a  little 
when  they  found  that  Lady  Stapylton  and 
her  step-son  were  also  of  the  party,  but  the 
effect  upon  Mr.  George  Christy  was  even 
more  striking.     What  an  opportunity  his 
wife  and  daughters  had  missed  by  refusing 
their    relatives'    friendly    little    overture  I 
Lady  Stapylton,  it  transpired,  had  called 
upon    the  Colonials,  and  was  not  above 
accepting  their  hospitality.     She  actually 
called   Karen  "  my  dear,"  and  seemed  to 
encourage  her  step-son  to  pay  the  young 
governess  attention!      Old  George  would 
have  liked  to  consult  Elaine  about  it,  and 
actually  entertained  the   idea  of  packing 
Georgie  back  to  Prince's  Square  to  suggest 
that  ''mamma"  should  join  them  at  tea 
when  the  Palace  exploration  was  over ;  but 
his  son  and  daughter  had  attached  them- 
selves to  Eobin,  the  young  clergyman,  who 
for  different  reasons  was  something  of  a 
hero  to  both  of  them,  and  sorely  perturbed 
the   father  had    to  abandon    all   hope  of 
mending  the  situation  for  that  day  at  least. 

"  But  Mary  shall  go  and  call  on  Lady 
Stapylton  on  Monday  without  fail,"  Mr. 
Christy  decided,  as  he  accompanied  his 
sister-in-law  dutifully  round  the  Kensing- 
ton galleries.  "No  more  shilly-shallying 
about  it.  We  know  the  young  man  pretty 
well — dines  at  the  house,  and  all  that-— and 
it's  absurd  not  to  be  on  visiting  terms  with 
the  rest  of  the  family.  Besides,  if  Lady 
Stapylton  goes  out  of  her  way  to  be  polite 
to  the  Robert  Christys  she'll  surely  be  glad 
enough  to  know  us !  It  was  only  Mary's 
nonsense  about  Karen  being  their  governess 
that  has  made  it  a  little  awkward;  I  wish 
Elaine  would  walk  with  young  Stapylton 
instead  of  hanging  on  every  word  that 
Bobin  Brandys  utters,  as  if  he  were  already 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury — her  mother 
would  be  annoyed  if  she  could  see  them." 

But  no  one  else  wished  for  Mr.  George 
Christy's  assistance,  as  the  French  call  it. 

At  tea,  under  the  Japanese  umbrellas, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  out  of 
Esmond,  naturally  associated  with  the 
Palace,  and  its  story. 


"Your  Bloomsbury  neighbourhood  is 
full  of  Thackeray  recollections,"  reinarked 
Jack  Stapylton.  "  George  Warrington  used 
to  meet  Theo  driving  along  the  Tottenham 
Court  Boad — ^in  our  less  romantic  days 
modem  young  couples  go  to  Oetzmann 
and  Maple's  to  choose  their  furniture — 
and,  of  course,  all  Eussell  Square  and  its 
neighbourhood  is  dedicated  to  the  Osbomes 
and  Becky  Sharp  and  the  Newcomes." 

Mrs.  Christy- Wardell  gave  a  little 
admonitory  cough  which  recalled  Mr. 
Stapylton's  caution. 

"  Can't  you  locate  Magdeburg  Place 
among  your  Thackeray  reminiscences?  I 
should  think  that  Arkwright's  funny  old 
lodgings  might  quite  well  have  played  their 
part  as  a  rendezvous  for  political  plotters  in 
the  eighteenth  century,"  she  suggested. 

Both  Lady  Stapylton  and  her  step-son 
gave  her  a  quick  look  of  amusement,  re- 
membering the  spacious  suite  of  first-floor 
rooms  at  the  Eussell  in  which  they  had  so 
recently  found  her,  but  Mr.  George  Christy 
interposed. 

"  Why  do  you  stay  in  such  a  frowsy 
old-fashioned  quarter,  Maria  ?  You  should 
make  Eobert  bring  you  more  into  our  part 
of  the  world.  My  wife  was  saying  only  this 
morning  that  you  couldn't  expect  people 
to  call  on  you  at  that  distance." 

"  But  Lady  Stapylton  and  her  son  were 
kind  enough  to  come  all  the  same,"  an- 
swered Biobert  Christy,  coming  to  his 
wife's  rescue  at  an  awkward  moment. 
"No,  no,  George!  you  must  just  let  us 
live  how  and  where  we  please.  Maria 
has  a  fancy  for  old-fashioned  places,  and 
wouldn't  be  half  as  happy  in  a  Bayswater 
boarding-house,  though  we  like  coming  up 
to  your  West  End  well  enough  when  we're 
out  for  the  day." 

Eobin  Brandys  was  telling  Elaine  and 
Georgie  how  he  took  a  party  of  his  East 
End  chorister  boys  on  Saturday  afternoon 
walks,  and  how  they  get  to  know  all  the 
suburbs  and  pretty  parts  round  London 
by  this  means. 

"You  remember  the  Protestant  Hero, 
and  the  '  can  of  cool  beer '  which  George 
Warrington  was  invited  to  drink?  We 
looked  for  it  all  along  the  north-western 
road  with  great  eagerness  one  dusty,  thirsty 
day  in  April,  but  it  has  disappeared,  or  we 
were  on  the  wrong  tack.  I  had  to  beguile 
my  fellows  on,  all  the  way  to  Highgate, 
and  there  we  got  tea  at  the  little  inn  where 
Queen  Victoria  once  stopped  to  have  her 
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carriage  mended.  My  men  and  boys  do  so 
enjoy  a  country  jaunt !  Such  capital  fellows 
they  are,  many  of  them,  and  don't  know 
what  discouragement  means ;  and  yet  God 
knows  how  little  they  have  to  encourage 
them  except  their  own  fine  stalwart 
characters." 

"  They've  got  you  to  keep  them  going," 
said  Elaine  impulsively,  and  then  blushed 
hotly  at  her  temdrity,  while  Georgie  the 
Eton  boy,  with  quite  unprofessional  en- 
thusiasm, added  warmly — 

"  I  say,  you  must  let  me  go  with  you  on 
one  of  those  walks  in  the  Vac.  I'd  like 
awfully  to  see  how  you  work  it." 

Elaine's  and  Georgie's  father  on  the 
other  side  of  the  tea-table  was  dimly 
conscious  that  their  mother  would  not 
altogether  have  approved  the  intimacy 
that  seemed  so  quickly  to  have  grown  up 
between  his  son  and  daughter  and  their 
curate  cousin. 

Meanwhile,  the  pleasant  little  feast  pro- 
longed itself  late  into  the  twilight,  when 
Lady  Stapylton  jumped  up  astonished  to 
find  that  it  was  long  past  seven  o'clock. 

"  And  we  are  dining  somewhere  miles 
aWay  at  eight  o'clock — not  that  I  shall 
ever  want  a  dinner  again  1  I  must  fiy," 
and  with  hurried  but  hearty  adieux  her 
httle  ladyship  hastened  to  her  carriage. 

Her  departure  broke  up  the  party.  Mr. 
Eobert  Christy,  after  putting  her  into  the 
victoria,  turned  towards  the  tea-house  to 
settle  his  bill  before  returning  to  the  table. 
His  brother  George  followed  him  anxiously. 

"  You  mustn't  let  them  run  you  in  for 
a  terribly  heavy  score  here,  Bob,"  he  said 
clumsily  but  kindly,  and  using  from  long- 
disused  habit  the  old  boyish  name.  ''You've 
been  ordering  away  recklessly,  and  you 
don't  know  how  they  tot  up  expenses  at 
these  season  places.  Here,  let  me  settle 
part  of  it  anyhow;  that  boy  and  girl  of 
mine  eat  like  dragons,  and  I  didn't  make 
a  bad  tea  myself.  Very  pleasant  it  all  was 
— I  wish  Mary  could  have  been  here  too, 
she's  missed  a  most  agreeable  afternoon. 
Now  let's  go  halves  in  the  bill,  won't  you?" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it  1  It  was  our  little  party, 
and  exceedingly  reasonable  at  the  price," 
answered  the  Colonial  brother,  crumpling 
the  account  into  his  pocket  after  just 
glancing  at  the  total. 

"He  actually  gave  the  waitress  a  five- 
pound  note,  and  dropped  the  change  back 
into   his  waistcoat  without    so    much   as 
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sorting  it,"  detailed  George  Christy  to  his 
wife  afterwards.  ''He  had  quite  the  air 
of  a  millionaire  about  him  as  he  did  it." 

"  Oh,  it  couldn't  have  been  so  very  much, 
after  all.  There  were  only  nine  of  you,  and 
probably  your  sister-in-law  had  come  early 
and  made  an  arrangement  with  the  tea- 
people  as  to  what  they  were  to  provide  at 
so  much  a  head  1  Besides,  when  these  sort 
of  people  are  out  for  a  junketing,  as  they 
call  it,  they  rather  like  to  spend  money 
with  an  air ;  they've  been  saving  for  it  so 
long  I  But  what  puzzles  me  is  how  Lady 
Stapylton  came  to  be  there.  Could  it 
have  been  Karen  Brandys'  doing?  If  so, 
I  call  it  remarkably  bad  taste ! " 

"Lady  Stapylton  had  been  to  call  on 
Bobert's  wife  at  their  lodgings,"  said  the 
merchant  guiltily. 

"  What  ?  To  call  in  Magdeburg  Place? 
What  can  have  possessed  her?  George, 
you  don't  think  there  could  possibly  be 
anything  between  that  silly  young  Stapyl- 
ton and  his  step-sisters'  governess  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  Lady  Stapylton  went  to  see 
your  sister-in-law  with  a  view  to  warning 
her  that  Jack  Stapylton  meant  nothing 
serious?  But  no,  sne'd  have  spoken  to 
the  girl,  or  she'd  have  come  to  me.  I 
can't  make  it  out  at  all  I " 

"  It  didn't  look  like  anything  of  that 
sort,"  said  her  husband.  "  Karen  and  the 
young  man  seemed  on  very  good  terms, 
but  I  didn't  see " 

"  Oh,  you  never  would !  I  shall  go  and 
call  on  Lady  Stapylton  on  Monday,  and 
discover  what  in  the  world  is  going  on." 

"  Indeed  you'd  better  not,"  said  Mr. 
Christy  miserably ;  "  I  did  put  in  a  word 
about  your  calHng  in  Montagu  Square,  bat 
Lady  Stapylton  said  decidedly  that  she 
had  such  a  very  large  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances already." 

"But  she  has  called  on  your  brother's 
wife  in  a  dirty  httle  lodging — what  did  she 
do  that  for,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  because  she  wanted  to  know 
her,  and  doesn't  want  to  know  us,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Christy,  driven  to  plain  speaking. 

"  I  expect  you  made  a  mess  of  it  some- 
how— I  have  a  great  mind  to  go,  all  the 
same.  I  could  aJways  ask  to  see  Karen. 
I  hope " 

But  Mr.  Christy  could  stand  no  more 
fault-finding,  and  had  fled  into  his  dressing- 
room.  He  was  miserably  conscious  of 
having  enjoyed  his  afternoon! 

{To  be  coniiniied.) 
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THE  completion  of  the  railway  from 
Tokyo  vid  Hachioji  to  Kofu,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Koshu,  in 
the  spring  of  this  year,  will  open  up  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  regions 
in  the  whole  of  Japan.  A  reference  to  the 
indispensable  "  Murray  "  readily  shows  that, 
whether  for  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
progress  of  its  people,  or  for  the  varied  and 
striking  attractions  of  its  scenery,  this  pro- 
vince,  coterminous  with  Yamanashi  Ken, 
exhibits  a  combination  of  characteristics 
hardly  found  in  any  other,  excepting  per- 
haps that  of  Shinshu,  in  the  whole  of  the 
country.  Silk,  grapes,  paper,  are  amongst 
the  chief  products  of  this  region,  and  busy 
and  flourishing  as  it  already  is,  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  its  trade  are  bound  to 
increase  still  more  when  the  mountain-girt 
plain  of  Kofu  and  the  radiating  valleys 
around  it  are  brought  into  closer  communi- 
cation with  Tokyo  and  the  sea.  This  will 
no  doubt  be  still  more  the  case  when  the 
proposed  branch  line  between  Hachioji  and 
Yokohama  becomes  an  accomplished  fact. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  second  and  less 
material  attractiveness  of  Koshu  that  the 
present  paper  proposes  to  deal.  In  half-a- 
day  or  so  from  Tokyo  and  Yokohama,  the 
railway  will  land  the  traveller  in  search  of 
the  picturesque  at  the  centre  of  things,  and 
from  Kofu  he  can  in  another  day  descend 
the  rapids  of  the  Fujikawa  by  boat  and  get 
back  to  Yokohama  the  same  night.  The 
romantic  route  to  Mitake  to  the  north,  or 
that  to  the  stately  groves  and  temples  of 
Minobu  to  the  south,  each  has  its  own  claim 
on  time  and  attention ;  whilst,  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  comparative  civilisation,  and 
rising  dark  and  massive  westwards  to  a 
height  of  10,000  feet  and  over,  the  great 
mountains  of  the  Shirane  San  ^  range,  and 

^  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  two  much 
lower,  but  more  familiar,  peaks  at  Ikao  and  Nikko, 
respectively,  the  latter  of  which  has  been  showing 
recent  signs  of  fresh  activity. 


the  bold  granite  cliffs  culminating  in  the 
Komagatake  of  Koshu,  offer  experiences,  to 
an  energetic  mountaineer,  of  unusual  and 
romantic  character.  In  size  and  grandeur 
these  lofty  peaks  are  second  only  to  the 
granite  giants  of  the  Hida  range,  the  "  Alps 
of  Japan." 

It  was  with  the  hope  of  penetrating  the 
innermost  fastnesses  of  the  secluded 
valleys,  and  climbing  the  highest  summit 
of  the  Shirane  San  range,  that  the 
present  writer  took  advantage  of  the  im- 
proved weather  at  the  end  of  August  last 
year,  and  set  out  on  the  attainment  of  a 
hope  long  deferred.  Leaving  Yokohama  at 
10.50  A.M.  on  August  18th,  and  changing  at 
Shinagawa  and  Shinjiku,  the  Hachioji  line 
was  joined  at  the  last-named  station.  In- 
novations and  improvements  of  various 
kinds  readily  strike  one  after  an  absence  of 
seven  years,  and  of  these  the  automatic  tele- 
phones at  stations  here  and  there  remind 
one  that  enterprise  in  Japan  is  by  no  means 
standing  still.  Perhaps  a  contradiction  to 
this  view,  however,  may  be  seen  in  the 
absolute  refusal  of  some  of  the  railway 
porters  to  take  a  tipl  The  fact,  however 
explained,  deserves  to  be  recorded.  At 
Hachioji,  through  a  time  table's  treachery, 
I  had  a  wait  of  two  hours,  which  I  spent  in 
an  interesting  chat  with  a  polite  post-office 
shop-keeper,  whilst  his  small  child  howled 
incessantly  at  the  unusual  sight  of  a  foreign 
customer.  Probably  the  writer  who  stated 
that  in  Japan  "  babies  never  cry,"  that 
flowers  never  smell,  and  birds  have  no  song 
was  a  deaf  person  without  a  nose  or  ears. 
At  any  rate  he — or  she — was  more  epigram- 
matic than  exact. 

From  Hachioji  the  line  traverses  a  tract 
of  country  of  increasing  interest  and  beauty. 
A  few  miles  out,  the  valley  of  the  Banyu- 
gawa  is  reached,  and  in  the  green  hills 
through  which  it  winds  its  way  the  engi- 
neers have  found  some  of  their  hardest  work 
cut  out.  Indeed  the  passage  of  the  numerous 
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tunnels  near  and  under  the  Eobotoke-toge 
was  like  sliding  through  a  gigantic  flute. 
My  first  night's  halt  was  made  at  Saruhashi, 
to  reach  which  from  Torizawa,  the  present 
terminus  of  the  line  from  Hachioji  to  Kofu, 
involved  a  break-neck  drive  of  two  and  a 
half  miles  in  a  basha,  the  most  compli- 
mentary description  of  which  is  neatly 
furnished  by  "Murray"  as  a  "carriage  of 
the  usual  springless  kind/'  The  recent 
rains  of  many  weeks  had  rendered  the  con- 
dition of  the  road  worse  than  ever,  and  only 
the  most  reckless  disregard  of  boulders 
washed  bare  of  soil,  and  ruts  worn  half- 
a-wheel  deep,  enabled  our  sporting  driver 
to  accomplish  his  task.  At  Saruhashi 
the  old  picturesque  "  monkey  bridge  "  has 
been  replaced  by  one  of  more  modem 
construction  crossing  a  picturesque  ravine 
at  the  bottom  of  whose  dark  depths  flow 
the  green  waters  of  the  Katsuragawa. 
After  a  night  disturbed  as  usual  by  the 
activity  of  the  ubiquitous  Piilex  irritans,  I 
left  at  four  on  the  following  morning  in  a 
steady  drizzle  and  another  bashaw  foolishly 
imagining  that  this  for  myself  and  my 
baggage  would  be  the  quickest  as  well  as 
cheapest  means  of  progress.  Asa  matter  of 
fact  it  took  three  and  a  half  hours  to  tra- 
verse the  nine  and  a  quarter  miles  to  the 
foot  of  the  Sasago-toge,  and  it  was  a  relief 
whenever  excuse  offered  to  get  down  and 
walk. 

For  some  miles  the  road,  or  what  the  rains 
had  left  of  it,  struggles  up  the  valley  of  the 
Katsuragawa,  as  the  Banyugawa  is  known 
in  this  neighbourhood,  through  a  beautiful 
valley,  passing  on  its  left  bank  a  picturesque 
wooded  hill  once  crowned  by  the  castle  of 
Oyamada  Bitchiu  no  Kami,  whose  master 
was  the  mighty  warrior  Takeda  Shingen, 
lord  of  Koshu  in  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Here  and  there,  further 
on,  a  backward  glance  reveals  a  striking 
view  of  Fuji,  whose  summit  is  seen 
over  the  encircling  hills  to  the  south-west. 
The  great  mountain  itself  can  be  reached 
from  Odzukif  four  miles  beyond  Saruhashi, 
by  following  up  the  valley  of  the  Katsura- 
gawa for  fifteen  miles  towards  its  source. 
Here  we  take  leave  of  that  beautiful  river, 
and  join  company  with  its  tributary  the 
Hanesakigawa.  Frequent  traces  of  the 
railway  line  are  in  evidence  on  one  hand  or 
the  other,  and  by  the  time  the  line  is  open 
for  traffic  it  will  afford  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  routes  of  travel  within  reasonable 
reach  of  the  capital.  Great  was  our  relief 
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when  the  basha  pulled  up  at  Euronota  a; 
10.15,  and  we  took  a  glad  farewell  of  the 
crazy  turn-out.  The  whole  concern,  like 
most  of  its  class,  was  of  the  most  makeshift 
kind — the  horse  a  bag  of  bones,  almost  held 
together  by  its  hide,  the  harness  a  mere  web 
of  odds  and  ends  of  ropes,  straps,  and  strings 
— in  fact,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  nothing 
was  stable  about  it  at  all,  except  the  smell. 

After  half-an-hour's  halt  for  food  and 
obtaining  a  coolie  to  carry  my  baggage  over 
the  Sasago-toge  I  left  at  10.45,  together  with 
a  Japanese  Inland  Bevenue  officer  with 
whom  I  had  made  friends  in  the  basha,  and 
who  proved  an  interesting  and  agreeable 
companion.  He  how^ever  damped  my  hopes 
considerably  by  stating  that  though  he  lived 
near  Kofu  he  knew  of  no  one  who  had  ever 
ascended  Kaigane  San,  and  that  he  was 
quite  sure  the  summit  was  unattainable. 
Indeed,  it  is  surprising  how  little  seems  to 
be  known  about  this  great  mountain,  either 
by  Japanese  or  foreigners.  In  the  papers 
dealing  with  travel  and  exploration  by 
Naumann,  Bein,  etc.,  no  information,  beyond 
mere  passing  reference  to  distant  views,  is 
given.  The  only  source  at  all  serviceable 
that  I  could  find  is  the  statement  in 
"  Murray  "  that  it  is  "  said  to  be  "  access- 
ible from  a  secluded  valley  two  days'  journey 
from  Kofu,  but  no  precise  notice  indicating 
an  actual  ascent  by  foreigners  is  recorded. 

From  Kuronota  (2200  feet)  to  the  top  of 
the  Sasago  Pass  (3500  feet)  proved  a  stiff 
walk  of  one  and  a  quarter  hours,  nearly  all 
prospect  of  the  romantic  surroundings  being, 
unhappily,  shut  out  by  persistent  mist  and 
drizzling  rain.     Just  outside  the  village  we 
passed  the  mouth  of  the  great  tunnel  opened 
last  July,  the  longest  of  the  kind  in  Japan. 
It  is  a  fine  piece  of  engineering,  and  its  more 
than  three  miles  of  hwd  work  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  native  staff  responsible  for  its 
execution.    A  cool  breeze  greeted  us  as  we 
rose  into  the  narrow  cleft  that  marks  the 
top  of  the  pass,  and  soon  the  clouds  began 
to  disperse,  the  sun  came  out  genially,  and 
in  the  distance  the  dark  mountain  masses 
that  wall  in  the  fertile  plain  of  Kofu  rose 
imposingly.     Half-an-hour  brought  us  to 
the  village  of  Komakai,  but  we  had  to  wait 
longer  than  that  before  we  could  get  a  basha 
to  take  us  to  Katsunuma,  the  terminus  of 
the  Kofu  tramway  line.     Of  the  speed  of 
this  new  conveyance,  however,  we  had  no 
cause  to    complain:  it   was  a  good  load, 
downhill,   the  driver  in  good  spirits,  the 
horse,  oddly  enough,  in  as  good  condition 
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as  the  road,  and  a  wild  rush  of  thirty 
minutes  covered  the  intervening  four  miles. 
At  Katsunuma  we  came  into  the  grape- 
growing  district,  for  which  industry  the  pro- 
vince of  Koshu  has  gained  a  considerable 
reputation,  and  wine  is  said  to  be  now  made 
in  increasing  quantity.  A  quaint  and  agree- 
able sweetmeat  is  made  at  Kofu  called 
tsuki  no  shizukti  ("moon  drops"),  consist- 
ing of  ripe  grapes  covered  with  an  icing  of 
sugar.  A  dainty  box  of  these  was  made  for 
me  on  the  spot,  the  inside  packing  being  a 
sort  of  coarse  meal,  without  which  the 
summer  heat  readily  melts  the  sugar  into  an 
oozy  shapeless  mass.  The  early  crop  of 
grapes,  in  August,  is  of  an  acid  'sort,  quite 
cheap,  while  the  best  and  sweetest  come  on 
in  late  September. 

The  ten  miles  of  tramway  took  us  in  an 
hour  and  forty  minutes  across  the  eastern 
half  of  the  great  amphitheatre  of  the  Kofu 
plain  to  the  town  itself,  which  is  watered  by 
the  stream  whose  broad  white  beds  of 
smooth  granite  boulders  spread  a  vast  net- 
work in  every  direction.  The  volume  of 
water,  in  the  summer-time,  is  inconsiderable, 
and  the  wide  channels  are  curiously  dispro- 
portionate to  the  narrowness  of  the  currents 
they  inclose,  and  only  after  heavy  rains,  or 
the  melting  of  winter's  snows,  is  there  any 
depth  of  water  to  be  found.  Still,  as  "all 
roads  lead  to  Eome,"  so  the  drainage  of  this 
region  ultimately  concentrates  in  the  great 
Fujikawa,  by  which  at  present  most  of  the 
traffic  between  this  plain  and  the  cities  of 
the  coast  is  carried  down.  An  interest- 
ing question  for  the  near  future  will  be  the 
effect  on  this  carrying  trade  by  the  opening 
of  the  new  railway  lines,  by  which  much  of 
it  is  bound  to  be  diverted.  The  boat-fares, 
at  any  rate  from  Eajikawa,  are  likely  to  be 
reduced,  though  the  present  regulation 
charge  of  five  yen  is  not  excessive,  consider- 
ing the  time  and  labour  involved  in  the 
return  journey.  Just  before  reaching  Kofu 
at  4.15  P.M.  some  excitement  was  caused 
amongst  our  tightly-packed  mass  of  passen- 
gers by  the  disappearance  of  two  mild-look- 
ing individuals  in  plain  clothes  who  proved 
to  be  detectives  on  the  track  of  a  fugitive 
gambler,  and  inquiry  revealed  that  an  hour 
before  we  got  to  Katsunuma  that  person  had 
murdered  a  constable  in  the  act  of  arresting 
him. 

At  Kofu  I  left  the  tram,  which,  by  the 
way,  runs  on  beyond  for  eleven  miles  to 
Kajikazawa,  and  put  up  for  the  night  at  the 
Yonekura  inn  in  Yanagimachi.     A  lovely 


prospect  of  far-off  Fuji  to  the  south-east,  and 
of  Shirane  San  and  Komagatake  to  the  west, 
greeted  me  from  my  bedroom  balcony.  In 
view  of  a  week  in  the  wilds,  I  sought  out 
the  "European  style"  restaurant  which 
once  I  visited  as  the  "  Choyotei,"  but  which 
is  now  known  as  "  Kairotei,"  and  was 
pleased  to  find  that  the  change  of  name  had 
not  altered  the  character  of  its  cooking,  and 
I  was  able  to  fortify  myself,  as  once  I  did 
eight  years  ago,  with  the  best  of  "  Chikkin 
Katsuretsu  "  and  jam  omelettes  delicious  to 
a  degree.  The  landlord  of  my  inn  was 
agreeable  and  polite,  a  marked  contrast  to 
a  number  of  his  guests  in  the  persons  of  a 
quartette  of  Chinese  silk  merchants,  whose 
insolent  boorishness  evidently  rendered 
them  unusually  unwelcome  visitors.  My 
host  added  to  his  civility  the  important 
advantage  of  useful  information  on  the  ob- 
ject of  my  journey,  for  I  learned  from  him 
not  only  the  route  to  my  base  of  operations, 
but  also  the  name  of  the  headman  of  that 
village,  from  whom,  said  he,  "  you  can 
surely  get  the  help  you  will  need  for  your 
expedition." 

By  way  of  gaining  time  next  morning  I 
left  in  jinrikisha  with  two  men  for  the  first 
stage  of  my  journey  towards  Kaigane  San, 
and  crossed  the  western  half  of  the  plain  to 
the  village  of  Arino,  nine  miles  away.  Apart 
from  the  carriage  of  baggage  the  ride  had 
no  advantage  in  point  of  speed,  as  it  took 
three  hours,  though  the  road  was  on  the 
whole  good  and  nearly  level  all  the  way. 
The  men,  however,  were  poor  goers,  and 
natural  disinclination  was  accentuated  by  a 
warm  morning  and  little  shade.  A  lovely 
view  of  Fuji,  looking  at  us  over  the  southern 
mountain  barrier  of  the  sunlit  plain,  arrested 
attention  as  we  crossed  the  broad  bed  of  the 
Arakawa  by  a  wooden  bridge  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town.  Further  on,  the  still 
longer  structure  spanning  the  Kamanashi- 
gawa  showed  signs  of  damage  from  the 
recent  rains,  and  it  quaked  considerably  as 
we  rattled  slowly  across.  Arino  was  at 
length  reached  at  11.30,  and  the  coolies, 
duly  paid  off,  settled  down  to  a  two  hours' 
snore.  The  existence  of  such  a  charming 
inn  as  the  Taigakuro  at  Arino  was  a  com- 
plete surprise,  and  for  a  resting-place  after 
roughing  it  in  the  adjoining  mountains,  its 
cool  quiet  with  excellent  food  and  civil  atten- 
tion would  render  it  almost  perfection.  It 
lies  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  out- 
posts of  Shirane  San  and  Komagatake,  west- 
wards, whilst  eastwards  rise  the  shoulders  of 
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Fuji  beyond  the  intervening  hills.  Meat, 
chicken,  eggs,  and  fish  are  to  be  had,  and  as 
a  special  treat  I  was  offered  a  curious  com- 
pound called  "  coffee,'*  consisting  of  a  sort  of 
dried  coffee  dregs  enclosed  in  a  casing  of 
sugar.  Good  roads  lead  north  and  south, 
the  former  joining  the  Eoshu-kaido  near 
Nirasaki,  and  the  latter,  in  ten  miles,  reach- 
ing Eajikazawa,  for  the  Fujikawa  voyage. 
A  veiling  cooUe  soon  appeared,  and  at  2.15 
we  set  off  for  Ashiyasu-mura,  four  miles 
away,  the  hamlet  from  which  I  had  at 
length  decided  to  attempt  my  climb. 

Half-an-hour's  trudge  westwards  across 
the  sun-scorched  margin  of  the  plain  brought 
us  to  a  curious  natural  gateway  in  the  hills, 
where  the  wide  mountain  stream  has  burst 
the  intervening  barrier  to  join  the  Kamana- 
shigawa  on  its  way  to  the  Pacific.  Though 
marked  Midai-gawa  on  the  maps,  it  is  known 
locally  as  the  Chokushigawa,  and  there  are 
even  other  variations  from  that.  The  hill- 
sides here  are  starred  with  Ulies ;  white  or 
orange,  and  pinks  abound.  Close  to  the 
little  village  of  Eomaba,  just  inside  the  great 
mountain  gateway  on  the  river's  right  bank, 
stands  a  small  isolated  fever-hospital,  show- 
ing that  progressive  ideas  are  marching  even 
further  afield  in  Japan  than  one  had 
suspected.  Happily  at  present  this  is 
closed  for  want  of  patients.  Lofty  tree- 
clad  hills  rose  dark  on  either  hand  above 
the  broad  pebbly  river-bed  and  closed  the 
prospect  before  us  as  we  advanced,  until  at 
length  the  valley  narrowed,  and  a  turn  to  the 
right  brought  us  in  view  of  the  three  or  four 
scattered  hamlets  of  Ashiyasu-mura,  collec- 
tively known  until  some  years  ago  as  Ashi- 
kura.  These  are  perched  high  above  the 
left  bank  of  the  torrent,  some  of  the  dark 
cottages  clinging  only  with  diificulty  to 
rocky  ledges,  half  hidden  in  forest  shade. 

Wending  our  way  to  the  little  group  of 
cottages  known  as  Eozori,  where  the  Soncho 
or  headman  of  Ashiyasu-mura  lives,  we  were 
soon  directed  to  his  house,  the  biggest,  best, 
and  cleanest  in  the  valley,  near  which  stands 
his  newly-built  yakuha,  or  office  for  tlie 
transaction  of  local  business.  Mr.  Natori 
Unyichi,  the  Soncho,  himself  was  out,  but 
I  was  courteously  received  by  his  son,  who 
with  many  apologies  for  the  "  filthy  accom- 
modation" of  the  house,  and  their  entire 
ignorance  of  foreign  ways,  since,  he  ex- 
plained, '*we  have  never  entertained  a 
foreigner  before,"  begged  me  to  come  in, 
and  assured  me  that  if  I  would  overlook 
their  deficiencies  they  would  do  their  best 
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to  entertain  and  help  me.  All  this  was 
done  with  a  dignified  courtesy  that  was  in 
itself  worth  coming  far  to  find.  By  and  by 
his  father  arrived,  and  on  hearing  of  my 
quest,  promised  to  find  me  some  hunters  to 
act  as  porters,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  guide 
me  on  the  climb.  No  foreigner,  he  said,  had 
ever  made  the  ascent  of  Eaigane,  though  two 
parties  had  reached  the  second  and  lower 
peak  of  Shirane  San,  called  Ai-no-take,  from 
Narada,  the  next  village  in  the  valley  of  the 
Hayakawa,  some  twelve  miles  lower  down. 
As  the  way,  he  added,  to  the  foot  of  Eaigane 
was  unusually  long  and  rough,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  peak  could  only  be  climbed  if  we 
could  find  our  own  way,  the  men  would 
have  to  go  slowly,  for  all  of  'which  he  hoped 
I  would  be  indulgent,  a  suggestion  to  which 
I  readily  consented.  Later  on  my  hostess 
came  to  attend  to  my  wants,  and  produced 
some  eggs,  a  muscular  chicken,  rice,  etc.. 
and  then  I  felt  I  was  in  "clover"  indeed. 
Finally  one  by  one  the  three  hunters  ap- 
peared to  pay  their  respects,  and  as  I  lay 
down  that  night  it  was  with  intense  satisfac- 
tion that  at  any  rate  I  had  at  last  before  me 
a  fair  chance  of  a  trial  of  strength  with  the 
finest  peak  between  Fuji  and  the  **  Japanese 
Alps." 

In  spite  of  those  perfumes  with  which  a 
night  in  the  best  rooms  of  an  ordinan* 
Japanese  dwelling  are  usually  associated, 
together  with  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain,  I 
managed  to  sleep  better  than  usual  under 
such  circumstances.  My  Jaeger  sleephig- 
bag,  assisted  by  copious  libations  of  "  Keat- 
ing, "effectually  baffled  my  greatest  hitenoiu\ 
nor  did  the  entry  of  a  hungry  dog,  whose 
footmarks  were  pointed  out  by  my  astonished 
hostess  when  she  woke  me  up  at  daylight, 
disturb  me.  Probably  the  animal  was  un- 
accustomed to  foreign  food,  for  none  of  my 
stores  were  touched. 

By  6.30  A.M.  I  had  repacked  my  baggage 
and  distributed  it  between  my  trio  of 
hunters,  who  carried  it  on  the  wooden 
frames  known  as  yaseuma  (lit,  "scragg?" 
horses"),  identical  in  form  with  those  so 
familiar  in  the  Alps.  A  pleasant  Uttle 
company  they  were,  good-tempered,  cheer- 
ful, and  willing  always.  I  made  their 
acquaintance  with  interest,  and  parted  from 
them  with  real  regret.  The  youngest. 
Masao,  was  a  keen  fisherman,  only  nine- 
teen, but  astonishingly  strong  for  his  years. 
Shimidzu,  the  next,  a  bright  active  fellow 
of  forty-four,  with  the  agility  of  a  cat  and 
with  muscles  of  steel ;  and  lastly  the  Oji-san, 
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a  cheery  old  fellow  of  sixty-one,  whose 
quaint  dialect  and  dry  humour  turned  out 
a  continual  source  of  amusement.  All 
worked  their  hardest  and  more  than 
deserved  the  yen  a  day  each  which  the 
Soncho  had  himself  suggested  as  their  pay. 
The  thunderstorm  overnight  had  cleared 
the  air  and  a  hrilliant  morning  greeted  us 
as  we  walked  up  the  valley,  westwards,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  through  the  dirty 
straggling  cottages  that  dot  its  steeply  shelv- 
ing slopes.  From  a  cloudless  sky  above 
the  sun's  rays  made  us  feel  forcibly  the 
disadvantages  of  starting  a  climb  with  one's 
back  towards  the  east,  and  the  absence  of 
shade  soon  begot  a  fervent  wish  that  the 
earth  for  the  present  would  take  to  turning 
in  the  other  direction.  Mists  rising  from 
the  valley  were  soon  dispelled,  and  every 
feature  in  the  landscape  stood  out  in  the 
clearest  outline  imaginable.  Our  track  soon 
left  the  main  path,  which  leads  over  the 
river-bed  to  the  Narada-toge  (5120  feet),  a 
picturesque  pass  through  a  romantic  gorge 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Hayakawa,  to 
Narada.  From  all  accounts  the  expedition 
must  be  imusually  interesting,  and  more 
practicable  now  than  when  years  ago  it  was 
first  made  known  in  the  encyclopasdic  pages 
of "  Murray."  The  track  is  said  to  have  been 
improved,  and  the  resources,  in  food  and 
accommodation,  are  now  considerably  less 
scanty  than  in  the  days  when  such  "  luxur- 
ies "  as  rice,  etc.,  were  almost  unknown.  At 
seven  o'clock  we  had  to  halt  for  Shimidzu, 
who  had  gone  to  forage  for  an  extra  supply 
of  eggs,  and  while  admiring  a  fine  torrent 
across  the  valley  leaping  in  a  few  bounds 
down  a  depth  of  nearly  1000  feet,  I  became 
the  centre  of  a  gaping  crowd  of  filthy, 
curious-eyed,  half-clad  or  naked  children 
who  had  never  seen  a  foreigner  before,  truly 
by  them  well  called  gwaikohujin,  "  an  out- 
side countries  man."  With  all  their  squalor 
and  ignorance — though  education  is  improv- 
ing even  in  these  remote  parts — these  rustics 
are  well-mannered  and  honest,  and  I  can 
quite  believe  the  practice,  which  a  well- 
known  Japanese  scholar  tells  me  of,  is,  or 
was,  frequently  in  vogue  in  some  of  the 
countrv  districts.  Waraji  (straw  sandals), 
he  said,  are  frequently  made  by  individuals 
who,  instead  of  exposing  them  in  an  open 
shop  window,  simply  hang  them  up  outside 
their  "  front-door,"  with  a  little  section  of 
bamboo  to  receive  the  farthing  or  so  that 
any  chance  wayfarer  may  care  to  pay,  as  he 
takes  a  pair  and  passes  on. 


At  Kutsuzawa,  at  7.30,  my  men  asked  me 
to  wait  while  they  went  to  pray  for  protec- 
tion and  guidance  on  our  expedition  at  a 
little  wayside  shrine  they  called  "  Myo-cho- 
ji."  The  guardian  of  this,  a  pale,  delicate- 
looking  person,  who  lived  close  by,  proved 
very  civil,  and  brought  me  out  cakes  and 
tea,  and  chatted  pleasantly  about  my  climb. 
But  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I 
could  induce  him  to  receive  the  smallest 
trifle  as  chadai  (tea  money),  for  his  surprise 
at  the  offer  was  as  great  as  it  was  sincere. 
Crossing  the  little  headland  on  which 
Kutsuzawa  is  perched,  we  dropped  down 
into  the  torrent  bed  of  the  Kanayamazawa, 
known  also,  locally,  as  the  Midzukuchi- 
gawa,  and  then  rounded  the  foot  of  the 
opposite  spur  into  a  deep  valley  that  thrusts 
itself  right  up  into  the  heart  of  a  great  mass 
of  densely-wooded  hills  forming  the  support- 
ing buttresses  of  the  eastern  wall  of  Yakushi- 
dake,  a  peak  some  8000  feet  high  to  the 
south  of  Ho-ozan  and  Jizo-dake,  of  which 
great  ridge  it  forms  a  part.  This  valley  is 
called  Sone-daira,  or,  in  the  local  dialect, 
Shone-daira,  and  our  track,  after  traversing 
the  thinly-cultivated  floor  at  its  lower  end, 
gradually  rose  on  its  left  slopes  until  it 
entered  the  forest  that  clothes  them  to  their 
highest  ridges.  Clouds  had  now  begun  to 
gather  and  shut  out  a  prospect  that  must 
at  other  times  be  very  tine,  over  the  plain 
of  Kofu  with  its  network  of  broad  river-beds, 
whose  now  attenuated  streams  converge 
into  the  Fujikawa  far  to  the  south,  and 
beyond  and  above  all  towards  the  splendid 
purple  cone  of  Fuji  streaked  here  and  there 
with  long  gullies  filled  with  snow. 

At  10.30  we  halted  for  half-an-hour  at  a 
height  of  5700  feet  (3300  feet  above  Ashiyasu) 
at  a  tiny  spring  called  by  my  men  Shimidzu 
Yokote,  where  we  had  "  second  breakfast," 
and  gathered  large  quantities  of  wild  rasp- 
berries of  enormous  size,  as  well  as  of  a 
small  red  berry  called  gumi.  Beyond  this 
the  track  became  extremely  rough,  being 
little  more  than  a  precipitous  timber  slide, 
and  we  had  a  stiff  pull  till  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  was  gained  at  6500  feet,  and  a  fine 
view  greeted  us  of  the  lower  slopes  of  Shi- 
rane  San,  densely  wooded,  rising  beyond  the 
deep  valley  of  the  Norokawa  far  below. 
Unfortunately  clouds  hid  the  actual  summits 
of  Nodori  and  Ai-no-taki,  the  central  and 
southern  peaks  of  the  range,  and  Kaigane, 
for  which  we  are  making,  the  northerly  and 
loftiest  of  the  three,  is  from  this  point  in- 
visible.    Once  on  the  ridge  the  angle  eased 
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off,  and  the  narrow  track  climbed  through 
bamboo  grass  and  firs,  along  the  crest  for 
an  hour,  until  at  a  height  of  7200  feet  the 
top  of  the  Tsuyetake-,  or  Tsuyutate-toge, 
was  gained,  where  three  tiny  wooden  shrines 
stand  on  a  bank  in  a  little  clearing  in  the 
forest. 

Here  we  halted  for  an  hour,  as  the  men, 
especially  the  Oji-san,  were  a  good  deal  tired 
with  the  rough  five  hours'  scramble  in  the 
heat.  The  view  of  Kaigane  from  here,  they 
said,  is  very  fine,  but  clouds  entirely  hid  it 
from  our  view.  Leaving  the  pass  at  1.15  p.m. 
we  descended  the  north-western  angle  of 
the  junction  of  our  ridge  with  a  buttress 
that  supports  its  western  side,  and  in  half- 
an-hour  found  ourselves  at  a  rough  wood- 
cutters' shed  called  Kiri-yake.  Half-way 
down  to  it  a  rough  track  diverges  northwards 
and  rejoins  the  main  ridge,  ultimately  reach- 
ing the  summit  of  Ho-o-zan  after  a  scramble 
of  nearly  three  ri — a  matter  of  some  four 
or  five  hours.  The  descent  from  here  to 
the  bed  of  the  Norokawa  was  unusually 
steep,  and  took  three  hours,  a  fair  share  of 
which,  however,  was  spent  in  rests  largely 
for  the  sake  of  our  cheerful  patriarch.  Some- 
times it  was  down  a  slope  of  such  an  angle 
that  one  wondered  how  the  trees  could 
maintain  their  footing  in  security,  for  that 
was  much  more  than  hob-nailed  boots  could 
do  with  comfort,  on  slippery  rocks  and  still 
more  slippery  roots.  Occasionally  we  had 
to  take  to  the  rocky  bed  of  a  dried-up 
mountain  torrent,  which  was  still  worse. 
Further  on  the  slope  was  scarred  by  a 
huge  landslip,  where,  as  one  of  the  negro 
conductors  on  the  C.P.E.  once  said  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  **  a  good  deal  of  the  scenery 
had  come  down,"  and  where  one  had  a 
singular  disposition  to  do  so  oneself  more 
often  than  was  agreeable.  Indeed  the 
inferiority  of  nailed  boots,  for  work  in 
these  regions,  to  the  native  straw  sandals, 
was  impressed  upon  me  in  frequent  and 
painful  ways,  and  though  I  tried  some  im- 
provised ones  tied  under  my  climbing  boots, 
the  nails  so  quickly  knocked  them  to  pieces 
that  the  advantage  was  of  a  very  temporary 
kind.  Eventually,  however,  by  scrambling, 
slipping,  and  glissading  we  emerged  from 
the  forest,  so  tantalisingly  dense  that  very 
little  view  is  gained,  and  took  to  the  rocks  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Norokawa,  at  4.45  p.m., 
and  at  a  height  of  4100  feet,  or  3100  feet 
below  the  pass. 

Mindful  of  the  fact  that  in  these  deep 
valleys  daylight  dies  young,  and  that  the 
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hardest  work  was  yet  before  ns,  we  lost  no 
time  in  applying  ourselves  to  the  ascent 
of  the  torrent,  either  by  the  broken  rockg 
on  its  bank,  or  over  the  huge  smooth 
boulders  washed  by  the  deep  cleax  waters 
whose  roar  had  reached  us  3000  feet  above. 
Here  and  there  some  really  excellent  climb- 
ing was  afforded,  when  we  were  compelled 
to  cross  the  face  of  steep  smooth  rocks  at 
an  angle  of  60°  and  more.  Convenient 
cracks  offered  good  hold,  however,  and  we 
progressed  much  after  the  manner  of  the 
"  crack-climbers  "  in  the  Badminton  classic 
on  "Mountaineering."  Occasionally  the 
nature  of  the  rocks  drove  us  out  of  the 
torrent  bed  into  the  forest  above,  where  we 
had  to  hew  or  push  our  way  through  the 
dense  undergrowth  and  trees,  a  disagreeable 
reminder  of  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
lower  slopes  of  most  of  the  peaks  in  ihe 
Canadian  Kockies.  In  this  way  the  time 
passed  quickly,  and  twilight  came  dovni 
suddenly  as  at  seven  o'clock  we  gained  more 
open  ground  on  the  left  bank,  and  found  a 
small  rough  shelter  in  the  forest  where  the 
men  suggested  we  should  halt  for  the  night. 
Wishing  to  make  our  start,  however,  from 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  base  of  our  peak. 
I  felt  this  would  be  unwise,  and  as  the 
shelter  was  so  inferior,  I  decided  to  make 
a  push  for  the  further  hut,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  beyond.  "With  difficulty 
therefore  we  struggled  on,  until  by  7.30  it 
was  quite  dark  and  no  light  was  ours  bnt 
the  stars  that  spangled  the  narrow  strip  of 
sky  overhead. 

Further  progress  under  the  circumstances 
was  impossible,  and  we  had  come  to  a  stand- 
still in  despair,  when  I  luckily  remembered 
that   in   my  rucksack   I   had   my  folding 
Alpine  lantern,  the  faithful  friend  of  many 
climbs.     To  the  great  delight  of  the  hunters 
this  was  produced  and  Ughted,  and  by  its 
aid  we  managed  to  negotiate  in  safety  the 
last  half-mile  of  our  way.     But  even  with 
its  aid  I  can  still  scarcely  understand  how 
the  huge   boulders  and  broken   rocks,  the 
deep  pools  and  the  swirling  torrent  that  had 
to  be  forded  from  side  to  side  were  passed. 
At  any  rate,  by  8.30  p.m.  we  reached  our 
goal,  and  pushing  our  way   through  the 
dense  tangle  of  undergrowth   and  thorny 
shrubs,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  circular 
clearing  some  dozen  yards  in  diameter,  and 
the  same   distance  from  the  torrent  bed. 
The    Hirokawa    Koya,   as  the    shelter  is 
called,  from  its  position   in  an  imusually 
wide  part  of  the  Norokawa,  was  by  no 
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means  the  cabin  my  imagination  had  con- 
structed. It  simply  consisted  of  a  rough 
shelter  of  cryptomeria  bark,  about  twenty 
feet  long,  twelve  feet  wide  and  seven  feet 
high.  The  front  was  quite  open,  and  in  the 
middle  was  hung  a  tough  creeper  for  sus- 
pending the  iron  cooking-pots  used  by  the 
hunters  or  woodcutters  who  are  the  only 
tenants  of  the  spot  from  one  year's  end  to 
another.  These  latter  come  to  fell  pine- 
trees  (hinokt),  out  of  which  are  made  the 
shaku  or  wooden  ladles  commonlj'  used  in 
Japanese  houses.  The  trees,  when  laid 
low,  being  too  bulky  for  transport  in  such 
difficult  country,  are  sliced  into  strips 
about  two  feet  long,  half  a  foot  wide,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  left  to  season 
before  being  tied  up  in  bundles  and  carried 
off  for  manufacture.  The  hut  on  our  arrival 
was  apparently  tenantless,  but  the  saws, 
knives,  and  whet-stones  stowed  away  and 
in  good  condition  showed  it  had  not  been 
long  deserted.  A  piece  of  coarse  matting, 
a  chamois  skin,  and  a  bit  of  pine  bark  served 
as  a  bed,  and  with  some  straw  and  my 
rucksack  for  a  pillow,  and  my  sleeping-bag 
for  bed-clothes,  the  prospect  of  a  bivouac 
far  from  smells  and  fleas  was  by  no  means 
disagreeable.  While  the  men  were  making 
a  fire,  which  they  always  did  with  astonish- 
ing ease  and  quickness,  I  had  a  "  tub  "  at  a 
tiny  spring  in  the  middle  of  the  clearing, 
and  by  the  time  I  had  made  my  cocoa  (and 
kicked  it  over)  and  made  my  toast,  they 
had  broiled  half  a  score  of  trout  which  I 
had  bought  from  some  passing  fishermen 
at  the  beginning  of  our  struggle  up  the 
stream  four  hours  before. 

How  delightful  that  dinner  was,  after 
the  thirteen  hours  and  more  of  really  hard 
work,  as  we  lay  by  the  fire,  thankful  for 
its  cheerful  blaze  and  warmth,  and  talked 
over  the  incidents  of  the  day's  scramble, 
and  the  prospects  of  that  on  the  morrow. 
The  result  of  our  talk  was  that,  as  the  latter 
was  likely  to  prove  just  as  long  and  a  great 
deal  more  difficult,  I  decided  to  give  the 
men  a  rest,  and  postpone  our  start  to  the 
following  day,  an  arrangement  they  ac- 
cepted with  considerable  satisfaction;  so 
we  put  out  the  lantern,  heaped  more 
spluttering  pine  branches  on  the  glowing 
embers  of  our  dying  fire  and  went  to  bed. 
This  last  operation  merely  consisted  of 
turning  over  just  where  one  lay.  A  few 
moments'  repose,  however,  effectually 
showed  that  my  description  of  the  hut  as 
tenantless  on  our  arrival  was  disagreeably 


inaccurate.  Cheered  by  the  warmth  of  the 
fire  no  less  than  ourselves,  numerous  fleas 
awoke  to  an  unwelcome  activity,  and  we 
were  quickly  compelled  to  follow  their 
example.  Why  these  creatures  are  so 
ubiquitous  I  cannot  understand,  but  in 
shelters  even  as  high  up  as  9000  feet  and 
over  in  these  mountains  they  abound,  and 
one  of  their  chief  joys  is  a  home  in  the 
heaps  of  shavings  inseparable  from  the 
woodcutters'  huts.  By  spreading  a  large 
sheet  of  oiled  paper  under  my  sleeping  bag, 
however,  and  surrounding  myself  with  a 
cordon  of  Keating's  insect  powder,  I  man- 
aged for  once  to  keep  them  fairly  well  at 
bay,  and  few  if  any  that  managed  to  hop 
into  the  magic  circle  lived  to  hop  out  and 
tell  the  tale.  My  men,  however,  from  their 
accounts  next  day,  seemed  to  have  been 
less  fortunate. 

The  night  was  not  very  cold,  in  spite  of 
our  height  (5200  feet)  and  our  secluded 
shade,  the  thermometer  outside  only  going 
down  to  56°  F.,  and  except  when  some  one 
stirred  either  to  feed  the  fire,  or  after  feed- 
ing the  fleas,  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
ceaseless  roaring  of  the  torrent  through  the 
trees,  and  a  comfortable  night  with  plenty 
of  sleep  was  our  reward  for  the  toils  of  the 
day.  The  next  day  was  one  of  delightful 
laziness,  two  of  the  men  going  off  to  fish, 
whilst  the  Oji-san  kept  me  company  at  the 
hut.  While  I  mended  tattered  garments, 
read,  wrote,  or  bathed,  he  made  shaku,  or 
with  improvised  weapons  practised  archery 
with  considerable  dexterity  and  delight. 
Close  at  hand  we  found  the  great  wild 
raspberries  in  plenty,  and  these  with  fresh 
trout  formed  an  agreeable  addition  to  our 
larder.  From  the  men  I  found  that  besides 
the  ascent  of  Kaigane  two  other  interesting 
expeditions  are  practicable  from  this  hut. 
Southwards  the  Norokawa  valley  can  be 
descended  to  Narada,  where  the  torrent's 
name  has  changed  to  Hayakawa — *'the 
rushing  river : "  northwards  one  may  ascend 
it  to  a  saddle  between  Senj6gadake  on  the 
west,  and  Komagatake  on  the  east,  from 
which  a  rough  track  leads  to  a  cluster  of 
huts  called  "  Sangenyade,"  on  the  way  to 
Takato  in  Shinshu.  Either  route  will  in- 
volve hard  work,  and  the  latter,  which  is 
the  longer  and  steeper,  will  take  a  good 
day  to  accomphsh.  I  was  glad  to  get  this 
news,  as  for  a  good  many  years  past  it  has 
been  commonly  supposed  that  former 
passes  across  this  range  have  become  im- 
practicable, and  the  one  or  two  attempts 
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made  seem  to  have  failed.  Had  I  been 
able  to  spare  the  time,  Shimidzu,  who  was 
very  keen  about  it,  would  himself  have  led 
me  over  into  Shinshu,  so  there  seems  no 
doubt  as  to  the  practicability  of  his  route. 

We  were  early  to  bed  on  Friday  night, 
thoroughly  rested,  and  by  way  of  ensuring 
an  early  start,  I  gave  Shimidzu  my  watch 
overnight  with  instructions  to  call  me  at 
four  o'clock  for  a  start  as  soon  as  daylight 
had  dawned.  It  was  still  pitch  dark  when 
an  apologetic  voice  roused  me,  and  I  looked 
up  and  saw  his  cheerful  boyish  face  beam- 
ing in  the  firelight  with  a  consciousness 
of  duty  faithfully  fulfilled.  My  appre- 
ciation was  a  little  cooled,  however,  when 
I  took  my  watch  and  found  the  hour  was 
a  quarter  to  three !  But  time  passed  quickly 
with  preparations  for  breakfast  and  for 
getting  off,  and  the  first  paling  of  the  dark 
strip  of  sky  above  us  was  no  sooner  seen 
than  we  were  on  the  move.  As  the  Oji- 
san,  from  the  frequency  and  duration  of 
the  rests  he  always  seemed  to  need,  was 
hardly  equal  to  such  a  severe  and  con- 
tinuous climb  of  uncertain  length  as  we 
had  in  store,  I  decided  to  leave  him  to  his 
archery  and  shaku  making,  and  with  the 
other  two,  as  lightly  laden  as  possible,  at 
4.40  A.M.  my  long-anticipated  climb  began. 
Heavy  dews  came  down  in  showers  from 
every  leaf  disturbed  as  we  pushed  our  way 
from  the  clearing  to  the  river-bed  and 
turned,  northwards,  up  the  stream  for  some 
200  yards  until  we  found  it  possible  to  cross 
it  by  fording  at  its  shallowest  but  widest 
point. 

It  was  from  this  spot  on  the  eastern  (or 
true  left)  bank  that  we  got  our  first  clear 
view  of  our  peak  and  the  general  direction 
of  our  way  of  approach  to  it.  Due  west, 
as  we  look  across  the  valley,  a  deep  ravine, 
called  Okamba,  runs  up  from  the  bed  of 
the  Norokawa  clear  into  the  heart  of 
Kaigane  San.  The  lower  half  of  this 
ravine  forms  the  channel  of  a  wild  torrent 
bom  in  the  snows  that  fill  an  enormous 
gully  which  higher  up  loses  itself  in  the 
great  precipices,  2000  feet  high  or  more, 
forming  the  eastern  face  of  the  mountain. 
These  precipices  culminate  in  the  grey 
triangular  summit  for  which  we  were  aim- 
ing. The  view  was  very  grand,  of  glitter- 
ing snow-slopes  and  heavy  cliffs  vignetted 
in  a  foreground  of  the  densely  -  wooded 
slopes  that  form  the  eastern  buttresses  of 
this  the  loftiest  peak  in  the  range  of  Shirane 
San,  and  nearly  the  highest,  apart  from 
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Fuji,  of  all  the  summits  of  this  land  of 
mountains.  In  answer  to  my  query  as  to 
the  practicabiUty  of  ascending  by  this 
ravine,  with  its  snows  and  cliffs,  Shimidzu 
and  Masao  both  laughed  an  unqualified 
negative.  It  would  be  hard  enough  to  ge: 
up  the  way  that  had  been  found  before, 
they  said,  but  this  would  be  impossible 
without  wings.  We  little  realised  then 
what  necessity  can  accomplish  ^rhen  put 
to  the  test. 

After  crossing  the  Norokawa  we  took  to 
the  steep  slopes  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Okamba  ravine,  and  began  a  rough  scramble 
through  the  dense  vegetation  so  character* 
istic  of  this  region.     At  one  tincie  we  bad 
to  haul  ourselves  up  a  slippery  staircase  of 
tangled  tree-roots,  and  at  another  to  climb 
or   leap    from    boulder   to    boulder,    more 
sHppery  still,  in  the  precipitous  bed  of  one 
of  the  various  torrents  that  seam  the  hill- 
side.    This   went  on  for  nearly  an   hour, 
until  at  length  we  reached  the   scatteFed 
remains  of  a  little  ruined  shrine  built  some 
thirty  years  ago  by  a  former    Soncho  tf 
Ashiyasu-mura  to  facilitate  the  ascent  of 
Kaigane  San,  and  induce  climbers  to  give 
it  their  attention.     Such  hopes  were  never 
realised,  few  but  an  occasional  hunter  ever 
making  the  attempt,  and  the  erection  soon 
fell  into  disuse  and  decay.     Its  altitude  i> 
nearly  6500  feet,  or  1300  above  the  river 
bed.      Near   this    we    came    across    some 
beautiful  white  anemones  and  a  rich  scarlet 
Lychnis  the  men  called  gampi.     Half -an- 
hour  higher  up,  at  7200  feet,  through  an 
opening  in  the  forest,  on  the  left,  a  fine  view 
was  framed  of  the  snow-slopes  further  up 
the  ravine  and  of  the   rugged  precipices 
that  rise  above   them  to  the   summit  of 
Kaigane.     The  slopes  again  steepened,  all 
signs  of  a  track  disappeared,  and  for  over 
two  hours  the  work  was   of   the   hardest 
character. 

At  one  time  we  had  to  fight  and  hew  our 
way  for  an  hour  or  more  through  a  dense 
tangle  of  shrubs  and  creepers,  over  the 
decaying  remains  of  a  fallen  forest,  chiefly 
of  silver  birch  trees,  overgrown  with  shppen- 
moss,  a  task  which  demanded  unusual  per- 
severance and  strength.  At  nine  o*clock 
we  quitted  the  upper  limit  of  the  forest, 
and  with  relief  found  ourselves  emerging 
into  a  fresher,  freer  air.  But  the  hard 
work  was  not  over  until  we  had  surmounted 
the  final  obstacle  of  a  belt  of  haimatm 
(creeping  pine)  of  enormous  size,  and  so 
dense  that  we  had  literally  to  climb  from 
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branch  to  branch  over  it  before  landing  on 
the  bare  rock  ridge  of  the  northern  arite. 
Here  we  left  behind  us  the  buttress  by 
which  we  had  been  ascending  for  the  past 
four  hours,  and  turned  southwards  for  the 
final  chmb  to  the  summit,  that  now  rose 
over  2500  feet  above  us  on  our  left.     The 
view  to  the  north-west  towards  the  great 
peaks    of    the    Hida-Shinshu    range,    the 
"Japanese    Alps,"    was  unfortunately  ob- 
scured   by   clouds,  but  Komagatake,  due 
north,  and  Ho-o-zan,  north-east,  raised  their 
dazzling  granite  cliffs  like  great  walls  of 
snow,    above    the   extraordinarily  densely 
wooded  slopes  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Norokawa    valley.     The     actual     top     of 
Ho-o-zan  is  formed  by  two  gigantic  blocks 
of   granite,   the    highest   point    of   which, 
Shimidzu  said,  had  never  been  reached. 
Once  on  the  main  arite  the  work  became 
both  easier  and  more  interesting,  and  after 
twenty  minutes*  halt  for  lunch,  we  faced 
the  finish  of  our  task.     This  involved  the 
ascent  of   a  narrow  ridge    descending    in 
broken    rocky    slopes,    on    the    right,    of 
moderate    gradient,  but    falling   down,  on 
the  left,  in  the  great  cliffs  which  had  so 
frequently  won  our  admiration  from  below. 
In  sheltered  nooks  and  crevices  I  found 
a  great   variety  of  Alpine  plants,  but  un- 
fortunately the  collection  I  made  was  lost 
before  I  could  get  it  home  for  identification. 
The  last  1000  feet  of  the  climb  was  very 
interesting,  and  though  not  difficult  when 
judged  by  Alpine  standards,  afforded  some 
excellent  practice  in  surmounting  or  travers- 
ing an   occasional   "gendarme,"   or   rock 
tower  fifty  feet  or  so  in  height.     To  our 
great  disappointment  we  became  enveloped 
in  mist  before  the  top  could  be  gained,  and 
when,  exactly  at  eleven  o'clock,  we  reached 
the  highest  point,  no  view  was  to  be  had: 
once  more,  with  my  usual  ill-fortune  on 
these  Japanese  peaks,  I  "  viewed  the  mist, 
but  missed  the  view." 

In  our  exposed  position  at  this  altitude, 
10,337  feet,  with  no  prospect  to  detain  us, 
we  only  spent  half-an-hour  before  turning 
to  descend.  Here  I  photographed  my  two 
companions  by  the  little  shattered  wooden 
shrine  enclosed  in  a  cairn,  in  which  I  left 
a  record  of  our  ascent,  and  brought  away 
a  specimen  of  the  highest  rock,  and  a  stray 
votive  offering  in  the  form  of  a  miniature 
wooden  sword  inscribed  with  the  donor's 
name.  At  11.30,  fiUed  with  satisfaction 
at  our  success,  we  began  to  retrace  our 
steps,  and  for  half-an-hour  descended  quickly 


along   the   north   arite.     Then   Shimidzu, 
a  true  sportsman  to  the   bone,  espied   a 
ptarmigan  away  on  the  left  and  at  once 
began  to  stalk  the  bird,  which  forthwith 
disappeared.     Seeing  it  pop  up  still  further 
off,  I  borrowed  his  gun,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
my   first  ''bag"  on   a  Japanese  hill-side 
numbered   three   of   the   "  thunder- birds " 
{raicho)  I  had  often  seen  but  never  gone 
after.     Working  back  towards   the   ridge 
alone,  I  waited  some  time  before  the  men 
rejoined  me,  but  before  long  the   clouds 
once  more  enveloped  us.     Not  recognising 
the  ground  I  called  a  council  of  war,  and 
finally  both  had  to  confess  they  didn't  know 
where  they  were.     From  time  to  time  we 
went  on  a  little  and  then  sat  down  for  the 
clouds  to  lift  and  give  us  our  bearings. 
From  my  compass  I  gained  a  general  idea 
of  our  position,  but  our  experiences  in  the 
forest  on  the  ascent  made  us  hesitate  to 
make  for  it  until  we  could  see  our  proper 
Hne  of  descent.     As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
must  have  gone  too  far  down  the  west  side 
of  the  north  ardte  before  we  discovered  our 
mistake,  and  in  retracing  our  steps  ascended 
too  near  the  summit  before  turning  down 
eastwards,  on  the  side  of  the  Okamba  ravine. 
The  discovery  of  the  error,  without  in 
the  least  knowing  how  to  set  it  right,  took 
the  steam  completely  out  of  the  men,  who, 
though  as  strong  and  willing  as  could  be 
wished  as  long  as  a  way  could  be  seen, 
were  completely  at  a  loss  when  it  had  to  be 
worked  out  afresh.     It  was  a  disagreeably 
pertinent  illustration  of  the  Japanese  pro- 
verb that  shika  wo  ou  ryoshi  wa  yama  wo 
mizu — "  the  hunter  who  is  chasing  the  deer 
doesn't  look  at  the  mountain" — certainly, 
as  I  think  Sam  Weller  says,  we  found  that 
the  "  point  of  the  moral  lies  in  its  applica- 
tion," and  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
we  were  undeniably  in  a  fix  found  expres- 
sion in  prolonged  and  painful  silence,  more 
particularly  as  there  was  clearly  not  the 
slightest  prospect  of  the  clouds  lifting  to 
release  us  from  it.     After  a  while,  as  both 
my  men  seemed  incapable  of  suggesting  any 
feasible  route,  I  determined  to  attempt  the 
descent  of  the  cliffs,  the  edge  of  which  in 
our   wanderings   we   found   we    had    ap- 
proached, though  in  what  part  we  could 
not  tell,  for  the  mist  blotted  out  all  our 
surroundings  excepting   for   a   few   yards 
ahead.     In  spite  of  the  emphatic  negative 
to  my  morning's  question  as  to  their  practi- 
cability, I  believed,  from  what  I  had  ob- 
served, that  they  were  not  impossible,  and 
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if  only  the  snow  could  be  reached,  the  rest 
would  be  comparatively  easy.  To  gain  this, 
however,  we  had  to  find  our  way  down  2000 
feet  of  a  great  rock  wall,  shaped  like  an 
inverted  fan,  and  divided  into  a  number 
of  gullies,  separated  from  each  other  by 
rocky  ribs,  but  all  converging  into  a 
common  centre  at  the  head  of  the  Okamba 
ravine.  At  the  highest  point  this  wall  is 
quite  vertical,  but  we  managed  to  traverse, 
horn,  a  point  somewhere  below  the  actual 
summit,  diagonally  to  a  lower  point  where 
it  was  more  broken  and  less  steep. 

For  the  next  four  hours  the  work  was 
the  hardest  I  have  experienced  in  any  of 
my  Japanese  scrambles,  and  I  should  have 
been  very  sorry  to  have  to  face  it  with 
companions  of  less  pluck  and  endurance 
than  Shimidzu  and  Masao  proved  to  possess. 
For  the  purposes  of  comparison,  I  should 
consider  it  about  equal  to  the  descent  of 
the  Matterhom  from  the  "shoulder"  to 
the  lower  Swiss  hut,  and  distinctly  harder 
than  that  of  the  Eiger  to  the  Bothstock. 
Our  route  simply  involved  a  series  of  zig- 
zags down  the  various  intervening  ribs, 
direct  descent  being  practicable  for  a 
certain  distance  until  cut  off  {abgeschnitten, 
as  Swiss  climbers  say)  by  a  vertical  pitch 
of  smooth  rock  which  forced  us  on  to  the 
rib,  right  or  left,  or  to  cross  over  it  into 
the  gully  parallel,  on  the  chance  of  being 
able  to  turn  the  obstruction.  Great  care 
was  needed  on  account  of  the  looseness 
of  the  rocks.  Moving,  however,  with 
every  caution,  we  made  steady  progress, 
and  I  could  not  help  being  struck  with 
the  cat-like  agility  and  sure-footedness  of 
my  companions,  whose  waraji  were  exactly 
suited  for  the  work 

At  about  4.30  o'clock,  after  ^\  hours  of 
extremely  hard  work,  the  slope  eased  off, 
and  as  we  were  now  clearing  the  lower 
level  of  the  clouds,  we  saw  gleaming  far 
below  us  the  long  slopes  of  snow  that 
filled  the  narrowing  ravine.  A  cry  of 
relief  came  from  Shimidzu  at  the  welcome 
prospect,  go  anshin  de  gozarimasUy  "  be  at 
your  august  ease  " — whereat  we  promptly 
sat  down  and  made  a  hearty  meal,  for  we 
had  touched  no  food  for  five  hours  or  more, 
and  the  strain  had  been  unusually  severe. 
Down  the  broken  rocks  we  then  hurried  to 
the  snow-slopes,  and  for  once — the  only 
occasion  in  the  whole  of  the  expedition — 
in  the  matter  of  foot-gear  I  had,  so  to 
speak,  the  "  upper  hand."  Down  the  first 
slope  I  had  the  most  delightful  of  glissades, 
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while  my  hunters   picked  their  way  less 
rapidly  by  the  rocks  at  the  side  of  the  gnlly. 
On  the  second  occasion,  after  they  rejoined 
me,  I  cut  steps  with  my  ice-axe  and  we 
went  on  together.     The  Bnow-slox)es  were 
succeeded  by  a  tedious  descent  down  the 
huge  boulders  of  the  torrent  bed,  the  onl} 
alternative    to  which  was    an    occasional 
struggle  through  the  undergrowth  of  thorny 
bushes  and  thickly  interlacing  creepers  on 
either  hand,  with  frequent  tumbles  into  the 
hidden  channels  of  small  torrents  feeding 
the  main  stream.     At  length  dusk  drew  on, 
and  again  mindful  of  the  short  twilight  be- 
fore us,  we  strained  every  nerve  to  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  where  only  the 
bed  of  the  Norokawa  separated  us   from 
our  head-quarters,  by  nightfall.     Our  race 
against  time,  however,  proved  a  losing  one, 
and  as  I  now  began  to  have  difficulty  ic 
seeing  my  footholds  on  the  slippery,  water- 
worn  rocks,  I  felt  it  would  be  incurring  too 
great  a  risk  to  go  on.     Accordingly  I  de- 
cided to  halt  for  the  night  in  the  most  like'.y 
spot,  which  luckily  turned  out  to  be  not 
half-a-dozen  yards  from  where  we  stood. 
As  the  men  both  knew  the  way  down  and 
had  not  my  difficulty  of  defective  vision.  I 
let  Masao,  the  younger,  go  on  to  the  huL 
which  he  hoped  to  reach  in  about  an  hour, 
while   Shimidzu  volunteered  to   keep  me 
company. 

The  place  I  had  chosen  turned  out  an 
admirable  one  for  a  bivouac.    At  an  altitude 
of  about  7000  feet  a  wedge  of  rock  some 
fifteen  feet  high,  with  a  curious  crack  in  its 
base,  gave  excellent  shelter  from  possible 
rain,  while  water  unlimited  flowed  a  dozen 
feet  away.     The  cool  night  breeze  blowing 
down  the  valley  was  warded  oflF  by  a  screen 
of  alder  branches  which  Shimidzu  cleverlv 
arranged  for  me,  and  a  warm  fire  of  pine 
branches  was  burning  cheerily  within  five 
minutes  of  striking  the  match.     A  sweater 
and  an  Alpine  cape  for  wraps,  and  my  ruck- 
sack over  my  feet,  gave  all  the  extra  warmth 
needed  during  the  night,  and  a  tolerable 
mattress  was  made  from  a  liberal  supply  of 
leaves.     Fortunately  I  had    followed   mj 
usual  plan  of  starting  out  with  a  good  deal 
more  food  than  I  expected  to  eat,  so  there 
was  no  danger  of  starvation.     Water  was 
easily  boiled  in  a  small  biscuit-tin,  and  with 
fragments  of  chocolate  I  concocted  a  soul- 
satisfying  drink  before  retiring  to  rest. 

As  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  evening 
meal,  we  were  pleasantly  surprised  by  the 
reappearance  of  Masao,  bringing  with  him 
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the  Oji-san  and  my  Alpine  lantern.  The 
good  old  man  had  grown  alarmed  at  our 
non-arrival,  and  insisted  on  coming  up  to 
see  how  I  was.  But  so  agreeahle  was  the 
situation  that  I  had  no  desire  to  descend 
the  torrent  by  lantern  light,  and  declined 
their  invitation  to  conduct  me  safely  back 
to  the  hut.  They  therefore  borrowed  the 
lantern  for  their  own  downward  journey, 
and  with  many  polite  greetings  turned  and 
retraced  their  steps.  Shimidzu  and  I  made 
ourselves  snug  for  the  night,  and  in  a  very 
few  minutes  were  fast  asleep.  Slumber  was 
only  broken  by  the  onset  of  cold  as  the  fire 
died  down  and  had  to  be  fed  afresh.  Drowsy 
as  one  was,  the  beauty  of  the  night  and  the 
interest  of  our  situation  could  not  but  im- 
press themselves  on  one's  imagination  at 
such  moments.  The  blazing  fire  lighted  up 
Shimidzu's  honest,  kindly  face  as  he  sat 
against  a  dark  background  all  the  gloomier 
for  the  light.  Above  the  ceaseless  roaring 
of  the  torrent  rose  the  steep  wooded  hills 
that  hem  in  the  Okamba  ravine,  and  one  by 
one  the  stars  came  out  with  a  splendour 
unknown  to  our  northern  latitudes  at  home. 
Presently  rose  a  brilliant  moon  from  behind 
the  serrated  ridge  in  front  of  us,  in  itself 
almost  a  sufficient  light  had  we  cared  to 
make  our  way  homewards  with  its  aid.  The 
whole  scene  brought  back  vividly  Bret 
Harte's  lines  on  "  Dickens  in  Camp  " : 

"  Above  the  pines  the  moon  was  slowly  drifting, 
The  river  sang  below : 
The  dim  Sierras,  far  beyond,  uplifting 
Their  minarets  of  snow. 
The    roaring    camp    fire,    with    rude   humour, 

painted 
The  ruddy  tints  of  health 
On  .  .  .  face  and  form." 

Soon  after  breakfast  the  next  morning 
Masao  once  more  appeared,  and  at  seven 
o'clock  we  left  bivouac  and  plunged  into 
the  horrid  forest  tangle  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  torrent.  Half-an-hour  of  hard  struggling 
with  the  usual  obstacles  enabled  us  to 
traverse  the  near  side  of  the  buttress  by 
which  we  had  previously  ascended,  and  to 
reach  the  apology  for  a  track  then  employed. 
By  eight  o'clock  we  were  down  at  the  bed  of 
the  Norokawa,  which  we  forded  close  to  the 
hut,  and  at  8.30  we  were  enjoying  its  shelter 
once  more.  Bathing,  sleeping,  fishing,  and 
reading  filled  the  rest  of  that  day,  and  the 
follow^ing  morning,  brilliantly  fine,  saw  us 
on  the  march  shortly  after  five  o'clock.  The 
journey  down  the  river  was  done  in  about 
2  J  hours,  the  distance  being  called  by  my 


men  "  about  three  ri."  I  had  now  a  better 
chance  of  observing  the  details  of  the  valley, 
and  noticed  several  good  camping-places  on 
the  way.  The  best  of  these,  called  Ishimido, 
we  met  with  just  half-way  between  Hiro- 
kawa  and  the  point  where  the  Norokawa 
valley  is  left  behind,  and  consists  of  a  fine 
rock  cave  well  situated  in  a  level  opening  in 
the  forest  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
stream.  Near  by  the  hunters  pointed  out  a 
great  rock  rising  above  the  water,  on  the 
top  of  which  grows  a  quantity  of  iwatake 
("  rock-mushroom "),  a  kind  of  fungus 
much  esteemed  by  many  Japanese.  We  left 
the  river  bed  at  eight  o'clock,  and  a  steady 
ascent  of  three  hours  took  us  up  to  the  wood- 
cutters' sheds  at  Kiri-yake,  where  we  halted 
for  half-an-hour  for  lunch,  the  flea-infested 
shavings  not  inviting  a  longer  stay.  The 
top  of  the  Tsuyutate-toge  was  reached  at 
12.15,  from  which  a  steady  trudge  of  3^ 
hours  took  us  to  Ashiyasu-mura  again. 
The  descent  of  the  steep,  slippery  timber 
slides  was  more  trying  even  than  the  ascent, 
while  the  distant  prospect  was  more  over- 
clouded than  ever.  The  smells  as  we  drew 
near  the  cultivated  valley  were  appalUng  to 
a  degree.  Just  before  reaching  the  Soncho's 
house  I  met  Mrs.  Natori  herself  with  her 
youngest  little  boy,  evidently  ofif  to  pay  an 
afternoon  call,  but  she  insisted  on  turning 
back  to  see  my  wants  attended  to.  Masao 
and  I  got  in  shortly  before  4  p.m.,  eleven  hours 
after  the  start,  or  nearly  three  hours  quicker 
than  the  journey  out.  The  Oji-san,  who  was 
quite  tired  out,  and  Shimidzu  arrived  an 
hour  later.  Every  one  gave  us  the  kindest 
of  welcomes,  and  seemed  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  our  success.  News  of  the  attempt, 
they  said,  had  got  into  the  Kofu  papers,  but 
whether  any  account  of  the  climb  followed 
I  have  not  heard. 

After  a  night  somewhat  disturbed  by  the 
usual  combination  of  smells,  heat,  and  fleas, 
I  took  my  leave,  amidst  a  chorus  of  kindly 
greetings,  first  photographing  a  family  group, 
the  father,  mother,  and  five  children,  at  the 
main  entrance  to  the  house.  Masao  I  sent 
on  to  execute  a  commission  at  Kofu,  whilst 
Shimidzu  came  with  me  to  carry  my  baggage 
on  to  Kajikazawa,  a  walk  of  about  fourteen 
miles.  The  day  was  heavy  and  close,  and 
as  we  passed  through  Arino  and  across  the 
flat  sun-smitten  Kofu  plain,  the  heat  was 
almost  overpowering,  and  one  longed  for  the 
cooling  springs  and  snows  of  Shirane  San 
again.  After  many  halts  for  rest  we  entered 
the  busy,  picturesquely  placed  village  exactly 
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at  noon  and  repaired  to  the  Konaya  inn,  to 
whose  host  Mr.  Natori  had  spontaneously 
written  a  letter  on  my  behalf.  An  excellent 
Japanese  dinner  was  given  me,  including  the 
most  delicious  carp  imaginable,  and  I  early 
retired  in  anticipation  of  a  start  at  daylight 
on  my  journey  down  the  Fujikawa  to  the 
sea.  To  the  normal  infliction  of  heat,  smells, 
fleas  and  mosquitoes  was  now  added  the 
crowning  miserj'^  of  noisy  neighbours 
quarrelling  over  a  bargain,  in  which  the 
chief  part  was  taken  by  a  middle-aged 
woman  of  repulsive  appearance  and 
astonishingly  raucous  voice.  The  dispute 
was  sustained  until  nearly  midnight  and 
resumed  at  about  three  o'clock  the  following 
morning. 

At  4.15  A.M.I  was  up, and  went  down  to  the 
landing-stage  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Fuji- 
kawa, where  at  the  office  of  the  boat  company 
I  paid  my  five  yen  for  a  kaikiri  (private  boat) 
as  far  as  Iwabuchi  on  the  Tokaido  railway, 
a  distance  of  some  fifty  miles.  I  was  con- 
ducted to  the  starting-point  by  Masao  and 
Shimidzu,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  latter  for 
my  comfort  was  quite  touching,  as  he  begged 
the  boatmen  to  take  especial  care  on  the 
journey  down.  I  was  genuinely  sorry  to 
part  with  the  good  fellows,  who  had  served 
me  with  a  faithfulness  and  care  that  could 
not  have  been  excelled.  As  my  crew  of 
three  men  and  a  boy,  small  but  very  strong, 
pushed  off  at  5.30  a.m.  amidst  a  duet  of  fare- 
wells, I  was  surprised  at  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a  fifth  individual,  who  sprinted  down 
to  the  bank  and  leaped  in  just  as  we  got 
under  way.  Thinking  he  was  an  additional 
boatman  for  the  sake  of  speed,  for  I  was 
anxious  to  get  to  Iwabuchi  as  soon  after 
mid-day  as  possible,  I  said  nothing,  but  it 
transpired  that  he  was  a  relative  of  the 
captain  of  the  craft,  and  had  begged  from 
him  a  passage  four-fifths  of  the  way  at  my 
expense.  However,  he  helped  to  serve  as 
ballast,  and  kept  quiet,  sleeping  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  voyage,  and  I  raised  no  objec- 
tion to  his  presence.  The  dull,  grey  morning, 
after  threatening  rain,  changed  its  mind  and 
turned  out  hot  and  fine,  and  I  succeeded  in 
getting  some  "  snapshots  "  of  passing  craft, 
and  other  objects  of  interest  by  the  way. 

A  great  addition  to  the  comfort  of  the 
journey  was  one  of  Silver's  light  folding 
camp-chairs  which  I  was  now  using  for  the 
first  time,  and  which  in  bivouac  or  native 
inns  had  proved  a  perfect  boon.  Folding 
up  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  Japanese 


umbrella,  and  very  little  heavier,  it  affords 
constant  relief  and  rest.  As  we  had  started 
without  any  breakfast  at  the  inn,  the  omis- 
sion was  made  good  at  leisure  in  the  most 
agreeable  surroundings.  At  the  junction  of 
the  Hayakawa  with  our  river,  where  a  wide 
tongue  of  granite  boulders  bends  its  course 
into  a  semicircular  bow,  a  halt  was  made  to 
take  on  board  extra  ballast  in  the  shape  of 
a  dozen  big  stones.  Beyond  Tsuribashi, 
where  once  the  track  of  the  boats  passed 
under  a  curious  bridge,  a  course  now  for- 
bidden on  account  of  the  dangerous  rapid 
there,  we  passed  by  some  very  remarkable 
hexagonal  columns  of  andesite,  one  of  the 
most  curious  objects  of  the  whole  trip.  As 
the  steersman  remarked,  they  resembled 
nothing  so  much  as  a  great  pile  of  railway 
sleepers  laid  on  end  on  the  river's  right 
bank. 

As  we  drew  near  Iwabuchi  the  current 
widened  and  flowed  with  slackened  speed,  a 
fact  for  which  I  had  presently  good  reason 
to  be  thankful ;  for  as  we  were  passing  from 
the  river  along  a  sort  of  canal  to  the  landing- 
stage  I  happened  to  be  engaged  in  folding 
up  my  chair,  when  a  crash  was  heard,  and 
amidst  excited  shouts  from  the  boatmen  I 
found  myself  in  turn  folded  up  m  the  mids4 
of  the  fragments  of  the  frame  supporting  the 
awning  spread  over  the  boat.  A  long  punt- 
ing pole  behind  me  had  been  carelessly 
allowed  to  project  in  such  a  way  as  to  catch 
the  first  bridge  we  had  to  pass  under,  and  as 
it  was  swept  back  it  crstshed  through  the 
frame,  with  which  I  immediately  became 
involved.  With  a  particularly  sharp  spar 
stabbing  me  in  the  back,  the  situation  was 
awkward  and  painful,  as  I  could  not  get  free 
without  help,  which  the  men  were  at  first 
too  excited  to  give. 

Eventually  I  was  extricated,  and  exactly 
at  noon,  6^  hours  from  the  start,  I  stepped 
ashore,  received  a  rude  demand  in  attempted 
English  for  "  Canal-money,"  and  I  knew 
I  was  on  the  track  of  ''civilisation*'  once 
more !  An  hour's  rest  at  Iwabuchi  ended 
with  the  arrival  of  the  up-train  to  Tokyo, 
and  my  expedition  to  Shirane  San  was  at 
an  end. 

"  Jacundi  acti  labores.'* 

'*  The  mountains  aecm  to  have  been  built  for  the 
human  race,  as  at  onoe  their  schools  and  cathedrals : 
full  of  treasures  of  illuminated  manoacript  for  the 
scholar,  kindly  in  simple  lessons  for  the  worker. 
quiet  in  pale  cloisters  for  the  thinker,  glorious  ia 
holiness  for  the  worshipper." — John  RcsKiy. 
Modem  Painten,  voL  iv. 
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A   Girls'   Poultry-Yard 

BY  ELIZABETH   BACON 
lUmtratta  with  Pboto*  Ar  CIctty  J.  Bacon 


WHEN    girls  who  live  in  the  country      still    find    a.  ready  market  for   their   eggs, 
first    leave    the   Bchool-room,   they      In    the   accompanying  short  article,  illus- 
often,    especially    if    they    should      trated  by_  photos  from  our  own  poultry- 
happen  to  be  the  younger  ones  in  a  family      yard,  I  wisEi  to  put  before  those  who  may 
where   there  are   several  other  grown-up     be  anxious  to  start  a  small  yard  of  their 
daughters,  find  time  at  their  disposal.    May     own,    the    way    my    sister    and    I    have 
I  advise  tbem  to  consider 
the  desirability  of  starting 
some  open-air  occupation ; 
and  if  the  circumstances 
permit,  I  would  strongly 
advise  them  to  start  keep- 
ing   poultry — not    neces- 
sarily a  large  farm,  but  a 
sufficient  number  of  birds 
to  supply  their  own  home 
with    eggs.      When    one 
hears  of  forty-eight  million 
eggs  being  exported  from 
Morocco   alone   in    1902, 
one   realises    that   many 
more    English    men    and 
women  might  keep  poultry 
than   at   present  do,  and  an  opih  bun 
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managed  ours  during  the 
past  year,  to  our  own  profit 
and  pleasure.  Since  we 
took  the  yard  into  our  own 
hands,  not  a  single  egg 
has  been  bought  from  out- 
siders, though  previously 
many  calls  were  forced  to 
be  made  on  members  of 
the  household  to  run  and 
buy  any  eggs  that  neigh- 
bouring farmers  were  kind 
enough  to  sell  them.  This 
I  mention  as  an  incentive 
to  the  housekeeper  to 
assist  the  young  poultry- 
keepers  in  many  little 
ways  she  has  in  her  power. 
Our  yard  has  four  differ- 
ent breeds :  Buff  Orping- 
tons, Brown  Leghorns, 
Golden -laced  Wyandottes, 


and  Duokwing  Yokohom&s 
The  first  I  should  recom 
mend  as  good  layers ;  the 
Yokohamas  are  added  to 
our  yard  mostly  for  shon. 
and,  as  my  readers  will  see 
by  the  illustration,  the 
cock  is  and  thinks  himseir 
"  a  grand  bird."  The  Yoko- 
hamas are  excellent  layen 
and  very  good  moUiers, 
and  out  of  the  fifty  eggs 
we  set  this  year  I  believe 
every  one  was  batched,  bul 
all  beginners  must  learn  by 
experience,  and  ours  wiih 
these  birds  was  that  they 
should  not  be  batched  till 
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April.  Having  tried  lo 
batch  them  earlier,  n^c 
lost  many  of  them.  The 
other  three  kinds  batclieJ 
well  and  were  reared  wiu; 
ease.  The  picture  of  thf 
little  ones  "  just  batcheil ' 
shows  you  some  BoS 
Orpingtons,  Yokos  id  J 
Wyandottes  at  their 
prettiest  stage.  Yau 
should  hatch  all  yoo: 
birds  as  early  as  poasihlv: 
and  having  hatched  ilj 
our  birds  before  the  end 
of  March,  we  now  Iuvp 
a  good  yard,  as  shown 
by    the     illostntioD    ff 
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the  "spring  chiokens,"  and  can  rely  on  & 
good  supply  of  winter  egss.  This  was  not, 
or  sver  wiU  be,  attaint  without  trouble 
and  disappointments.  Through  the  winter 
we  warmed  their  morning  meal  every  night 
over  the  school-room  fire,  and  became  qnite 
experts  in  the  art  of  boiling  rice ;  warm 
food  is  a  necessity  to  encourage  winter 
laying,  and  on  a  spring  morning  we  are 
almost  overcome  by  "  the  rush  for  soft 
warm  food  "  on  the  part  of  the  impetuous 
greedy  young  birds.  A  little  trouble  taken 
makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  to  their 
comfort  and  bealth,  and  I  should  advise  all 
young  poultry- keepers  who  wish  to  make 
it  succeed  to  take  the  yard  into  their  own 
hands  entirely,  from  the  beginning,  clean- 
ing out  the  houses  once  a  week  themselves, 
renewing  the  nests  when  necessary,  and 
keeping  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water  in 
the  drinking-pans ;  this  especially  is  im- 
perative in  the  summer,  when  they  require 
a  lot.  The  runs  for  the  chickens  have  to 
depend  entirely  on  your  surroundings  ;  we 
are  highly  favoured  in  this  respect,  having 
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a  large  field  over  which  they  may  wander 
at  will,  and  also  having  four  or  five  shut-up 
runs  for  use  when  required.  I  should 
strongly  advise  the  washing  of  the  entire 
interior  of  the  poultry-houses,  roosts,  nests, 
etc.,  with  whitewash  in  the  early  summer, 
before  the  great  heat  begins,  and  a  tin  of 
carbolic  powder  kept  handy  to  frequently 
sprinkle  everything  with  is  very  desirable. 
At  one  time  we  were  disappointed  with 
the  number  of  eggs  we  picked  up  every 
evening,  but  it  was  not  till  one  night,  when 
we  found  fewer  eggs  than  we  had  left  in 
the  morning,  that  we  began  to  look  about 
for  the  cause,  and  then  found  that  a  little 
pig  entered  the  laying-house  through  the 
trapdoor,  a  feat  we  thought  practically 
impoBaible,  and  helped  himself  freely  from 
the  nests.  This  was  not  the  only  time  we 
suffered  loss  by  the  pigs,  as  every  day  the 
old  sow  would  lie  by  the  side  of  a  hen  who 
preferred  an  open  shed  to  make  her  nest 
in  rather  than  the  laying-boxes,  with  the 
object  of  devouring  the  new-laid  eggs,  if 
we  could  not  manage  to  be  beforehand  with 
her,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  we  were  often 
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the  losers.  Try  and 
make  your  laymg-boses 
KB  comfortable  and  at- 
tractive as  possible,  if 
you  have  an  open  run, 
as  it  is  neither  profit- 
able nor  pleasant  to 
have  your  stolen  nests 
pointed  out  to  you  by 
an  outsider.  Keep  ac- 
curate accounts  of  oil 
your  expenditure  and 
receipts,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  if  your 
heart  is  in  it,  you  vdll 
be  satisfied  by  your 
balance-sheet  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  During 
the  summer,  when  the 
eggs  are  so  cheap  and 


the  e^enditnre  on  the 
food  will  probably  eice«<i 
your  receipts  on  the  eggs, 
your  heart  vrill  faO  yoo, 
but  if  you  have  batch«<i 
your  broods  snccessfolly, 
at  an  early  date,  the  sale 
of  winter  eggs  will  soon 
alter  that. 

If  pigs  and  cows,  etc., 
are  kept  at  your  home,  1 
should  strongly  advise  7011 
to  arrange  to  pay  for  jimr 
poultry -food  at  so  mncb 
per  bead,  rather  than  bnv- 
mg  your  own  food,  as  ttus 
will  give  you  the  chance 


of  getting  more 
variety  of  food, 
which  is  im- 
portant. 

If  you  are  a 
yonng  poultrj. 
keeper,  and  ac 
encouraging 
parent  offers  TO 
provide  the 
food,  my  advice 
to  you  is,  don't 
aoeept  HisoSa. 
it  is  far  non 
interesting  f> 
work  yoar 
potd  try-yard  on 
a  purely  busi- 
ness foo^- 
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BY  A  BANKER 


TO  enter  fully  into  the  subject  in  the 
limits  of  a  single  paper  would  be 
impossible,  but  it  is  hoped  that  a  short 
sketch  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers, 
especially  at  a  time  when  that  empire  is 
passing  through  a  crisis  which  will  have 
enormous  effects  upon  its  social,  economic 
and  commercial  development. 

China  is  one  of  the  few  countries  whose 
currency  still  retains  a  Biblical  character, 
and  shekels  of  silver  are  the  medium  of 
exchange  for  large  amounts  and  among 
traders  generally;  while  the  currency  of 
the  poorer  classes  is  the  copper  coin  (with  a 
hole  through  the  centre  for  the  purpose  of 
stringing  them  together)  known  as  '*  cash/' 
Both  silver  and  copper  are  supplemented 
locally  by  paper  money  issued  by  the 
native  banks  and  **  cash  shops." 

While  lumps  of  silver  exchanged  by 
weight  act  as  the  medium  of  exchange 
between  various  parts  of  the  empire,  each 
city  and  district  has  a  system  of  weights  of 
its  own,  and  to  master  the  intricacies  of 
these  separate  systems  thoroughly  is  the 
labour  almost  of  a  lifetime.  The  silver 
passes  from  hand  to  hand  by  weight,  and  the 
unit  of  weight  is  called  a  tael,  which  varies 
according  to  the  locaUty  and  also  according 
to  the  special  character  of  the  business  one 
is  transacting.  There  are  also  various  tael 
weights  for  each  city  and  province.  The 
tael  best  known  to  foreigners  is  the  Canton 
tael,  which  weighs  579-84  grains  troy. 
Canton  was  the  first  place  with  which 
foreigners  had  any  extensive  commercial 
dealings,  and  commercial  negotiations  were 
carried  on  with  the  Canton  tael  as  the 
basis. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  no 
coin  to  represent  any  of  these  taels^  The 
name  is  merely  a  mark  to  denote  a  certain 
weight  of  silver,  and  though  it  is  confined 
generally  to  the  precious  metals,  it  might  be 
used  for  any  commodity.  It  is,  in  fact, 
similar  to  our  troy  weights.  The  different 
kinds  of  taels  are  distinguished  by  a  suit- 
able prefix  denoting  the  locality  or  other 
circumstances  giving  it  its  distinction. 
Thus  we  have  the  Canton  tael,  the  Shanghai 
tael,  the  Peking  tael,  the  Tientsin  tael,  and 
others ;  these  names  are  given  and  used  by 


foreigners,  but  amongst  the  Chinese  them- 
selves they  retain  a  different  appellation. 
Thus  the  Peking  tael  is  known  as  the 
Kungfa  tael,  the  Tientsin  tael  as  the  Hong- 
ping  tael,  and  so  on.  In  fact,  when  the 
representatives  of  foreign  banks  first  went 
to  the  various  treaty  ports  they  found 
several  taels  current,  and  they  selected  that 
one  in  each  place  which  seemed  most 
suited  for  their  requirements,  and  in  which 
their  books  and  accounts  are  now  kept. 
The  selected  tael  gradually  came  to  be 
known  as  the  local  tael  of  the  port,  and 
calculations  had  to  be  made  to  reduce  the 
other  taels  (in  which  transactions  were 
carried  on  among  other  classes  of  Chinese 
merchants  between  themselves)  to  terms 
of  the  selected  tael  before  any  transactions 
could  take  place  between  the  foreign  banker 
or  merchant  and  the  natives,  or  entries  be 
recorded. 

For  convenience  of  handling,  the  silver 
is  cast  into  lumps  or  ingots  of  pecuHar 
shape  (like  a  Chinese  woman's  shoe)  and 
of  various  sizes,  but  the  most  general 
"  shoe  "  represents  about  fifty  taels  weight 
of  silver.  Sixty  of  these  shoes  are 
contained  in  a  box  2  ft.  x  1  ft.  x  1  ft.,  which 
therefore  holds  about  three  thousand  taels, 
or  roughly  the  equivalent  of  £375  sterling, 
and  which  takes  two  men  to  lift  comfortably. 
Silver  bullion  is  sent  from  place  to  place  by 
native  bankers  in  these  boxes,  each  '*  shoe  " 
bearing  the  '*  chop  ''  or  seal  of  a  *'  melting 
house,"  which  is  responsible  for  the  quality 
and  amount  of  silver  contained  therein. 
Needless  to  say,  frauds  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  the  only  means  of  detecting 
imposture  is  to  cut  the  shoe  in  two  and 
examine  the  inside.  The  writer  has 
sometimes  seen  shoes  which  apparently 
were  composed  of  good  silver,  and  which 
to  an  untrained  eye  would  probably  have 
passed  muster,  but  which,  when  examined 
by  an  expert  Chinese  "shroff"  or  cashier, 
proved  to  have  had  a  piece  neatly  cut  out 
of  the  side,  the  centre  hollowed  out  with  a 
chisel,  filled  up  with  lead,  and  the  piece 
carefully  inserted  again  in  the  side.  The 
writer  has  also  seen  silver  dollars  which 
had  the  rims  and  both  faces  cut  off,  the 
centre  replaced  with   some  cheap  metal, 
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and  the  rims  and  faces  reinstated  so  well 
as  to  deceive  any  but  expert  "  shroffs." 

Since  foreign  dealings  with  China  began 
another  form  of  currency  has  sprung  up, 
and  which,  chiefly  in  the  treaty  ports,  and 
for  local  dealings  with  foreigners,  has 
largely  supplanted  the  old  form — that  is  the 
introduction  of  silver  dollars.  Of  these 
there  are  various  kinds,  until  lately  all 
foreign  importations.  First  there  came  the 
old  Spanish  or  Carolus  dollar,  which  at  one 
time  commanded  a  very  high  premium. 
This  was  followed  by  the  Mexican  dollar, 
which  is  much  used  in  Shanghai  and 
Tientsin.  The  Hongkong  or  British  dollar 
also  circulates  in  Hongkong,  Canton  and 
Shanghai,  and  of  late  years  various  provinces 
have  established  mints  worked  by  Chinese 
who  issue  their  own  dollars,  but  each  issue  is 
confined  to  its  own  district,  the  confidence 
of  the  neighbouring  provincials  in  the 
personnel  of  mint  officials  not  being  suffi- 
ciently great  to  cause  the  dollars  of  another 
province  to  be  accepted  except  at  a  large 
discount.  It  is  most  noticeable,  however, 
that  even  in  Hongkong,  where  the  British 
dollar  is  the  legal  currency,  the  Chinese 
merchant  keeps  his  books,  and  his  profit  or 
loss  is  reckoned,  in  taels. 

Though  silver  has  not  until  recent  years 
been  coined  in  China,  the  coinage  of  copper 
is  very  ancient,  and  claims  an  independent 
origin.  The  copper  currency  was  long  ago 
reduced  to  the  form  of  the  "  cash  *'  above 
mentioned,  of  which  1000  ought  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  one  tael  weight  of  silver ;  but  owing 
to  the  debasement  of  even  this  small  coin,  in 
most  places  it  takes  1300  to  1500  of  them  to 
equal  a  tael.  Attempts  have  been  made  of 
late  years  to  improve  the  cash  currency  by 
issuing  copper  ten-cash  pieces,  but  the  size 
of  the  empire  handicaps  attempts  by  local 
officials  to  improve  the  currency  generally. 
For  the  most  part  they  have  neither  the 
power  nor  the  wish  to  interfere  with  any- 
thing outside  their  own  particular  province, 
and  the  well-known  economic  law  known  as 
the  Gresham  law,  that  "  bad  money  drives 
out  good,"  operates  with  full  force  in  the 
provinces  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
empire  is  for  the  most  part  estimated  in 
silver  (though  some  of  the  provinces  still 
send  large  quantities  of  "  tribute  rice  "  to  the 
capital,  Peking,  as  their  contribution  to  the 
upkeep  of  the  Central  Government),  and  its 
assets  and  liabilities  are  calculated  in  that 
metal,  which  began  to  depreciate  in  relation 
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to  gold  on  the  estabUshment  of  the  German 
Empire  in  1871,  consequent  on  the 
demonetisation  of  silver  as  currency  by 
that  empire  and  the  establishment  of  a  gold 
standard.  One  by  one,  other  countries- 
France,  the  United  States,  India  and  Japan- 
followed  suit,  with  the  effect  that  the  gold 
price  of  silver,  which  previous  to  1872 
averaged  60^.  per  oz.,  steadily  fell,  till  in 
November  1892  it  reached  21  jJ4.  per  oz., 
and  now  stands  (April  11,  1904)  at  2A\d. 
per  oz. 

China  being  a  self-supporting  countn, 
and  the  amount  of  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  being  for  a  long  time  small,  com- 
pared with  its  internal  trade  and  its  trade 
with  the  neighbouring  silver-using  countries. 
the  effect  of  the  depreciation  of  silver  \^as 
not  felt  except  by  foreign  merchants  and  the 
Chinese  merchants  who  dealt  with  them: 
but  when  India  in  1893,  and  Japan  in  1897, 
established  gold  standards,  the  effect  on  the 
trade  of  China  immediately  began  to  be 
noticed.  This  would  probably  not  have 
given  rise  to  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  at  any  rate  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  had  not  the  Central  Gk)vernnien: 
found  itself  confronted  with  a  heavy  annual 
loss  on  its  gold  borrowings,  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  to  pay  the  indemnity  to  Japan 
for  the  war  of  1894  and  the  indemnities  to 
the  world  Powers  for  losses  incurred  in  the 
Boxer  rebellion  of  1900.  It  found  itself  in 
the  position  that,  having  contracted  to  pay 
to  foreign  countries  £6,450,000  per  annum 
for  interest  and  amortisation,  which  at  !<. 
per  Haikwan  (or  Customs)  tael  is  equal 
to  Taels  43,000,000,  the  rate  of  exchange  had 
fallen  so  much  between  1900  and  190*2 
that  they  had  to  pay  something  like  Taels 
55,000,000  for  the  latter  year,  and  would 
have  to  pay  a  larger  amoimt  in  proportion  for 
every  f luther  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  silver. 

This  necessitated  a  large  increase  ii^ 
taxation,  and  the  Central  Government  began 
to  see  that  if  matters  continued  on  the  same 
footing  their  position  might  be  serioush 
jeopardised.  They  then  began  to  casi 
about  for  a  means  of  extricating  themselves 
from  the  difficulty.  The  example  of  In(ii* 
(which  was  in  exactly  the  same  plight 
previous  to  1893)  was  pointed  out  to  them. 
and  the  Chinese  Government  requested  the 
American  Government  to  appoint  a  con> 
mission  to  investigate  and  report  on  tl'? 
possibility  of  establishing  a  gold  standard  for 
China  on  the  same  lines  as  India  had  takec 
Here  they  were  met  by  the  difficulty  of  tbti: 
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conglomerate  currencies  above  described. 
While  India  and  Japan  had  a  silver  coin 
which,  though  it  depreciated  in  sympathy 
with  silver,  was  currently  accepted  through- 
out the  different  empires,  China  had  no  such 
coin,  and  the  difficulty  is  thereby  enhanced. 
The  American  commission  have,  however, 
after  investigation,  recommended  that  a 
beginning  should  be  made  with  the  treaty 
ports,  that  a  coin  should  be  struck  to  be 
current  in  those  ports,  and  that  it  be  given 
a  declared  gold  value  when  issued,  the  rest 


of  the  empire  to  continue  to  use  silver  until 
the  new  system  has  had  time  to  obtain  a 
footing  in  the  treaty  ports,  and  become  well 
established  along  the  coast,  when  it  could 
gradually  be  extended  to  the  rest  of  the 
empire. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  both  for  the  sake  of  the 
Chinese  Government  and  the  trade  with 
foreign  countries,  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  American  currency  commission  will 
be  acted  on,  and  that  without  unnecessary 
delay. 


The  Critic  on  the  Hearth' 


BY  JOHN   A.    STEUABT 


SO  you  believe  in  retribution,  I  said,  looking 
at  Solomon  in  a  pause  of  the  dinner-table 
operations.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  the 
very  young  or  the  very  lucky  are  sceptical;  but 
the  rude  hand  of  circumstance  had  been  laid 
heavily  on  Solomon. 

*'  Can't  help  it ,  '*  he  answered  gloomily.  ' '  Last 
night  I  had  lobster  salad,  and  ifs  been  sheer 
retribution  ever  since."  The  Colonel  remarked 
pleasantly,  it  was  encouraging  to  find  our  young 
friend  avowing  belief  in  a  great  principle  so 
whole-heartedly.  '*You  think  me  an  un- 
believer, do  you  ?  "  Solomon  returned.  **  Well ! 
if  ifs  any  comfort  to  you,  I  have  my  bits  of 
beliefis  like  other  people." 

**  As  for  example  ?  '*  said  the  Curate  tenderly. 

*' As,  for  example,  that  lobster  salad  disposes 
one  to  pessimism  of  the  worst  kind.  In  a 
general  way  too  I  believe  that  it's  exceedingly 
disagreeable  to  be  cold  and  hungry ;  that  the 
charm  of  the  latest  novel  and  the  cosiness  of  a 
snug  fire-side  are  enormously  enhanced  when 
rain  or  hail  lashes  the  windows  and  you  know 
some  other  fellow  is  catching  it  outside ;  that 
it  tickles  vanity  to  have  things  other  people 
cannot  afford;  that  taxes  are  getting  outrageous ; 
and  that,  like  a  certain  pious  editor,  most  people 
stick  to  interest,  however  laxly  they  may  hold  to 
principle." 

*' These  are  interesting  articles  of  faith," 
quoth  the  Curate. 

**  There  are  more,"  pursued  Solomon,  taking 
fresh  breath.  **  I  believe  also  that  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  is  the  chief  occupation  of  mankind 
and  the  sole  occupation  of  womankind;  that 
nearly  everything  in  this  world  can  be  purchased 


for  hard  cash,  and  therefore  that  the  man  with 
most  hard  cash  secures  most  of  the  good 
things  of  life." 

Not  so  fast,  pray,  not  so  fast,  I  ventured  to  put 
in.  Has  the  millennium  verily  come  then  ?  Or 
can  we  go  out  into  the  market-place  basket  on 
arm,  and  buy  so  much  happiness  at  such  a  price, 
like  house- wives  laying  in  the  daily  or  weekly 
stock  of  provisions?  (I  am  aware,  of  course, 
that  in  these  enterprising  days  the  tradesman 
attends  at  the  area  door,  note-book  in  hand,  and 
obediently  takes  the  house- wife's  orders  through 
the  mouth  of  Bridget  or  Betsy  Jane.  Never- 
theless, the  figure  may  stand.)  "Good  apothecary, 
or  worthy  greengrocer,  or  gentle  and  beloved 
butcher,  so  many  ounces  of  happiness.  Thread- 
needle  Street  brand;  and  please  see  that  it  is 
fresh  and  up-to-date." — That  were,  indeed,  com- 
merce of  a  delectable  kind. 

With  your  permission  we  will  look  a  little 
more  closely  into  the  matter.  Have  the  good- 
ness to  examine  your  mind  and  tell  me  whether 
you  don't  spy  a  delusion  lurking  among  the 
darkness  and  confusion  below.  How  do  the 
majority  of  us  treat  our  minds?  By  sur- 
rendering them  to  weeds  and  cobwebs,  or  at 
least  playing  on  their  surface  like  midges  on  a 
summer  lake.  Doctors  aver  that  not  one  person 
in  a  hundred  breathes  properly,  that  is  so  as  to 
let  fresh  air  into  the  bottom  of  the  lungs.  It 
is  certain  that  not  one  person  in  a  thousand 
thinks  so  as  to  let  light  into  the  bottom  of  the 
mind.  All  the  machinery  of  the  Education 
department  cannot  stir  us  out  of  our  mental 
inertness.  The  School  Board  has  come  and 
gone,  leaving  us  almost  as  well  as  we  were 


^  Copyright  in  the  United  States  of  America,  by  John  A.  Steuarb,  1904. 
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before  its  advent.  To  the  making  of  a  cultiyated 
intellect  go  fifteen  years  of  school  and  univer- 
sity learning  with  six  generations  before.  This 
is  a  fact  which  educationists  forget,  particularly 
when  they  hold  well-paid  posts  on  the  per- 
manent staff.  You  cannot  by  going  out  into 
the  street,  catching  a  gamin  at  random  and 
delivering  him  to  the  School  Board  trainer,  turn 
out  an  eager  racer  in  the  great  handicaps  of  the 
intellect.  The  law  of  heredity  is  against  you. 
That  is  how  it  comes  that  all  the  first  families 
have  the  good  fortune  to  hold  all  the  best  offices. 
But  not  to  deviate  too  much  (though  in  these 
undress  talks  deviation  is  the  essence  of  the 
game),  it  is  both  ludicrous  and  pathetic  to  mark 
how  we  are  the  dupes  of  our  own  delusions. 
People  talk  proudly  of  reason  and  logic.  Have 
they  any  idea  how  they  satirise  themselves  ?  I 
tell  you  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  thousand 
has  any  right  to  speak  of  reason  except  as  a 
thing  with  which  he  has  no  personal  acquaint- 
ance ;  perhaps  one  man  in  ten  millions  exhibits 
the  elements  of  logic  in  conduct. 

*'  These  are  big  figures,*'  remarked  the  young 
lady  classic  thoughtfully. 

Truth  is  generous,  I  responded.  Let  her 
have  the  felicity  of  round  figures  once  in  a 
while;  and  give  me  leave  to  add,  though  the 
statement  may  be  denounced  as  heresy,  that  the 
most  illogical  people  in  the  world  are  your 
so-called  practical  men,  the  men  who  exist  by 
rule  of  thumb,  the  men  who  tell  you  triumph- 
antly that  two  and  two  make  four  and  defy 
human  skill  to  make  them  anything  else. 

"Aren't  they  right?"  demanded  Solomon. 

As  right  as  elementary  mathematicians  can 
be.  Where  they  make  the  mistake  is  in  rushing 
off  with  the  notion  that  the  laws  of  the  universe 
are  contained  in  their  simple  proposition.  Milton, 
it  is  true,  uses  geometric  figures  in  describing 
the  creation  of  the  world.  You  remember  the 
passage — 

''Then  stayed  the  fervid  wheels,  and  in  his  hand 
fie  took  the  golden  compasses,  prepared 
In  God's  eternal  store,  to  circumscribe 
This  universe  and  all  created  things. 
One  foot  he  centred,  and  the  other  turned 
Round  thro'  the  vast  profundity  obscure, 
And  said,  *  Thus  far  extend,  thus  far  thy  bounds; 
This  be  thy  just  circumference,  0  world.' " 

As  a  modern  reviewer  would  sapiently  remark, 
the  whole  poem  is  well  worth  reading.  Don't 
imagine  that  in  his  theories  of  creation  Milton 
was  a  mere  geometrician.  He  knew  better. 
No  sane  man  will  despise  geometry.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  enlightened  men  know  there 
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are  things  in  the  apoiheea  of  the  poet  of  vhidi. 
so  to  speak,  it  has  never  dreamed.  like  an 
eagle  touching  earth,  Milton  dips  to  soar  again 
Your  so-called  practical  person,  your  atodgj 
pedestrian,  sees  earth  in  everything  and  erezr- 
thing  in  earth,  a  nuin  of  crops  and  minerak 
There  is  an  order  of  mind  so  practical,  so  foil 
of  coal  and  wood  and  iron,  that  it  has  do  nook 
or  comer  for  a  fine  idea.  To  the  ox  pastuie 
represents  merely  grass  to  eat^  Arithmetic  if 
indispensable  in  the  market-plaoe  and  the 
counting-house,  but  when  did  it  compute  the 
poetic  or  the  spiritual? 

Solomon  retorted  that  these  sentiments  are 
well  enough  for  poets,  from  whom.  I  had  in  all 
probability  taken  them.  His  tone  was  scarcely 
complimentary;  but  in  view  of  his  condi- 
tion I  passed  that  over.  I  owned  he  vas 
right,  that  I  often  turn  to  the  poets,  who  an 
the  best  of  entertainers. 

"  In  that  connexion  I'll  teU  you  sometiuog," 
he  said,  with  that  exultant  look  which  intimates 
'now  I  have  you.'  ''Some  time  ago  I  txied 
Buskin  for  a  change  of  diet.  He's  poetic,  if 
you  like.  He  gave  me  the  most  beautifol 
sunrises  and  sunsets  galore ;  but  when  the  time 
came  to  dine  there  was  nothing  to  chann  awaj 
the  cravings  of  hunger." 

**  So  you  took  to  lobster  salad,"  rejoined  the 
Colonel  slyly,  *'  and  in  consequence  you  are  nov 
a  very  sick  man,  the  victim,  shall  we  say,  of  an 
amiable  fallacy  concerning  the  practical  P  I  ask 
your  pardon  for  intruding  these  thoughts  at  a 
time  when  a  perfectly  innocent  act  has  made 
havoc  of  your  peace  of  mind.  But  you  are  to 
consider  the  service  you  have  rendered  in  iUQS- 
trating  a  great  principle,  and  console  yoniself 
with  the  reflection  that  every  benefactor  is  in 
some  sort  a  martyr." 

.  **  We  must  live,"  said  Solomon  testily. 

"  In  the  canny  language  of  the  Scot  we  must 
gather  gear,"  said  the  Colonel,  '*  and  most  of  us 
prefer  short  cuts. '  You  remember  the  role  for 
men  of  business  in  a  hurry:  'Three  remoTee 
one  fire,  three  fires  one  failure,  three  failara 
one  fortune.'  A  man  enters  the  bankruptcy 
court  a  beggar  and  leaves  it  with  a  handBome 
competency.  There  are  quicker  ways  of  gettisg 
rich  than  by  honest  dealing." 

**  It's  said  there  are  milestones  on  the  Dover 
Boad,"  rejoined  Solomon,  throwing  his  chin  in 
the  air.  "  One  wonders  that  with  so  many 
moral  philosophers  going  round  with  nothing 
in  the  world  to  do  but  give  good  counsel,  any 
of  their  benighted  fellow-men  should  stst  gt? 
wrong.    But  my  private  opinion  ia  that  it  ia 
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easier  to  live  honestly  on  good  roast  beef  than 
on  the  lenten  fiire  of  some  of  our  moralista" 

The  Curate  in  an  attempt  to  throw  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters  said  that  the  magnates  of  this 
world  sigh  mightily  oyer  the  weary  lot  of  being 
burdened  with  riches,  whereupon  Solomon  re- 
torted, ''Don't  you  shed  any  tears  oyer  the 
magnates  of  this  world.  They're  a  cute  lot. 
The  poor  man  is  doubtless  quite  sincere  in 
deploring  his  poyerty,  but  when  a  rich  man 
derides  riches  look  out  for  the  tongue  in  the 
cheek.  I  suspect  millionaires  draw  long  fiices 
oyer  the  misery  of  wealth  just  to  frighten  off 
those  who  might  scramble  for  a  share  of  the 
pie  were  its  delights  too  frankly  acknowledged." 

**  It  would  indeed  be  bad  for  plutocrats  if  the 
art  of  money-getting  were  too  generally  tmder- 
stood,"  said  the  Colonel.  ''I  read  somewhere 
that  all  commerce  begins  in  piracy,  and  some 
ayer  that  much  of  it  is  still  piracy  under  a  new 
name.  Worldly  success  it  should  seem  is  to  be 
obtained  by  pocketing  the  conscience  and  faring 
forth  unburdened  or  unhindered  by  moral 
scruple  to  illustrate 

'The  good  old  rule  .  .  .  the  simple  plan, 
That  they  ahoald  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can.'" 
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If  s  what  Drake  and  ELawkins  did,"  quoth 
Solomon,  '*  and  no  one  calls  them  hard  names." 

"Ask  a  Spaniard  about  that,"  rejoined  the 
Colonel. 

**  Are  we  not  wandering  from  our  subject  ?  " 
inquired  the  Curate  gently.  It  was  plain  he 
itched  to  hold  on  the  track  of  that  great 
principle  which  it  is  his  daily  business  to 
expound.  He  says  many  wise  things  on  life 
and  conduct  which  are  omitted  from  these 
running  records  of  conyersation,  partly  from 
lack  of  space,  partly  because  in  the  undress 
mental  condition  induced  by  the  prandial  board 
the  surplice  is  not  quite  appropriata  Not  that 
the  Curate  oyer  makes  the  mistake  of  pushing 
his  office  out  of  season.  He  does  not  forget  the 
axioms  of  a  greater  preacher  than  himself  in 
regard  to  time  and  place.  Wherefore  he  com- 
monly forbears  the  preaching  or  moralising 
mood.  But  here  was  something  that  touched 
us  all  closely,  eyen  with  our  feet  under  the 
mahogany  and  our  energies  sociably  deyoted 
to  digestion.  For  the  stupendous  doctrine  of 
retribution  forces  itself  on  our  attention  yery 
early  and  accompanies  us  to  the  end.  A  child 
gleefully  or  curiously  thrusts  its  hand  into  the 
fire  which  seems  so  enticing  and  beautiful,  and 
neyer  forgets  the  lesson.    Hence   a   familiar 


proyerb.  Now  most  of  us  go  through  lifid  with 
fingers  more  or  less  seyerely  burned;  so  that 
when  the  Curate  swung  us  back  he  had  an 
audience  made  sympathetic  by  dire  experience. 

"  Isn't  it  curious  to  reflect,"  he  said,  *'  how 
the  latest  fact  confirms  the  earliest  discoyery  ? 
Ciyilisation  yeneers  and  polishes,  but  does  not 
radically  change.  As  Emerson  justly  reminds 
us,  the  barriers  of  race  are  not  so  firm  but  that 
some  spray  sprinkles  us  from  antediluyian  seas. 
The  continuity  of  human  nature  is  perhaps  its 
most  remarkable  characteristic.  Lobster  salad 
eaten  incautiously  in  London  at  the  opening  of 
the  twentieth  century  of  the  Christian  era 
emphasises  the  truth  discoyered  by  some  poor 
soul  in  the  dim  dawn  and  beginning  of  things 
or  eyer  Alexander  dreamed  of  conquest  or  a 
painted  Briton  roamed  the  glades  of  Kent, 
rubbing  up  his  stone  hatchet  as  he  went.  You 
are  indiscreet  in  diet,  you  suffer.  An  indiges- 
tion thus  becomes  as  beautify  and  edifying  an 
example  of  uniyersal  law  as  an  earthquake  or 
an  eclipse." . 

Here  Solomon  snorted  more  forcibly  than  a 
refined  taste  could  approye,  remarking  how 
easy  it  is  for  us  all  to  bear  other  men's  pains 
and  discourse  on  them  philosophically.  But 
the  Curate  was  not  to  be  put  out.  Eyery  man 
has  his  fayourite.  hobby-horse  which  he  mounts 
and  rides  in  face  of  all  discouragement,  in  spite 
of  all  ridicule.  Haying  got  astride  his  wooden 
nag  the  Curate  was  not  to  be  denied  his  parlour 
canter.  So  he  went  on  to  giye  ancient  saws 
and  modem  instances  bearing  on  the  subject 
in  hand,  while  the  young  lady  classic,  flushed 
and  eager,  smiled  encouragement.  He  dipped 
into  Ck-eek  mythology,  spoke  of  ^schylus  and 
Sophocles,  Dante  and  Shakespeare  as  preachers 
and  expounders  of  a  truth  which  willy-nilly 
makes  the  last  silken  exquisite  brother  to  the 
first  untutored  sayage  who  did  his  own  tailoring 
with  red,  fierce  hand. 

"And  eyerything,  if  you  look  well,"  he 
pursued,  "turns  on  religion.  In  spite  of  the 
materialists  mankind  remains  idealistic  at  heart. 
You  will  recall  Carlyle's  great  passage  about 
realieed  ideals,  aleo  his  statement  that  giyen  a 
man's  religion  (not  his  profession  but  his  real 
conyiction,  if  he  haye  one),  you  can  deduce  all 
other  things  concerning  him.  The  ancients 
understood  this,  as  literature,  the  grand  reposi- 
tory of  the  ideal,  attests.  I  don't  speak  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  only.  The  Ck-eek  drama,  for 
instance,  was  or  is  but  a  pictorial  representation 
of  Greek  religion.  In  our  debased  modem 
ideas  the  theatre  has  come  to  mean  a  place  of 
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idle  amusement  where  mimes,  with  an  elaborate 
art  of  stage  craft,  toil  to  make  men  and  women 
stricken  with  deadly  ennui  momentarily  forget 
the  weariness  or  dulness  of  living.  It  was  not 
so  when  the  Athenians  assembled  nnder  the  open 
sky  to  witness  a  tragedy  by  one  of  their  poets. 
Then  the  play  was  a  religious  festival  full  of 
admonition  for  the  stirred  or  awe-struok 
spectator.  He  saw  the  antique  gods  before  (to 
adopt  Heine's  phrase)  they  went  into  exile, 
doing  what  they  would  with  their  human 
puppets.  He  witnessed  the  suffering  of  CBdipus 
or  Ajax,  he  learned  from  matchless  lines  the 
moral,  literal  enough  to  be  an  axiom  of  science, 
that  to  every  deed  there  is  an  inevitable, 
inexorable  sequel." 

<<  Mostly  in  the  way  of   punishment  as  I 
imderstand  it,"  said  Solomon. 

'*  Certainly,  punishment  or  retribution  is  the 
pivot  of  action  in  many  instances,"  said  the 
Curate.     *' And  you  are  to  note  that  just  there 
the  Christian  idea  has  wrought  what  is  perhaps 
its  most  beneficent  change.    The  gods  of  myth- 
ology were  wanton,  they  were  cruel,  they  treated 
mortals  as  material  for  sport,   even  as  your 
modem  'trained  in  manliness'  hunts  tame  deer." 
The  Colonel  interpolated  an  opinion  that  in 
honour  and  morality  the  deities  of  classical 
mythology  left  a  good  deal  to  be  desired :  and 
he  noted  that  in  some  of  their  methods  they  were 
curiously  modem.      Thus,  as    Lowell  wittily 
says,  they  "  are  partisans,  they  hold  caucuses, 
they  lobby  and  logroll  for  their  candidates  "  with 
as  little  scruple  and  as  little  regard  to  right 
and  justice  as  a  latter-day  politician  in  quest 
of  votes.    Moreover  they  were  often  jealous  of 
mortals.      As  the  Colonel  remarked,   a  pious 
Greek  who  happened  at  the  same  time  to  be 
something  of  a  hero  had  a  difficult  lot ;  for  as 
the  various  divinities  frequently  fought  among 
themselves  when  there  was  nothing  better  to 
do,  just  as  if  they  were  Irishmen  at  a  fair  blue- 
moulding  for  want  of  a  beating,  in  propitiating 
one    divinity   he    ran    the    risk  of    offending 
another,  and  so  in  the  exercise  of  piety  forfeit- 
ing life  and  fortune.    It  must  have  been  a 
ticklish  business  to   live  at  once  safely  and 
respectably  under  the  old  Greek  regime.    Take 
the  case  of  Prometheus.   From  our  point  of  view 
he  was  an  altruist,  one  who  desired  to  benefit 
the  human  race.   But  in  providing  mortals  with 
fire  he  roused  the  furious  jealousy  of  the  gods. 

"And  had  his  liver  gnawed  by  a  vulture 
in  consequence,"  said  Solomon.  *' Symbolised 
liver  complaint — ^that's  all.  Many  a  man  to- 
day has  several  vultures  at  his  liver." 
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But  this  was  mere  cynical  irreverence  be- 
gotten of  lobster  salad  :  and  gently  but  firmly 
Solomon  was  suppressed.  For  the  Curate  «bs 
pointing  a  moral  which  it  would  do  us  all  good 
to  get  well  fixed  in  our  minda  So  we  listened 
attentively  while  he  traced  the  principle  of  re- 
tribution from  Father  JSschyhis  down  through 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Horace^  Dante,  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Goethe,  Tennyson,  and  BrovL- 
ing.  I  don't  think  any  of  us  had  quite  realised 
the  frightful  risks  we  run  daily,  or  how  little 
unconsidered  acts,  innocent  indulgences,  legiti- 
mate pleasures,  even  virtues  gone  to  excess 
bring  disaster.  Betribution  waits  for  its  prey 
at  every  turn  from  the  straight  course.  It 
clutches  you  when  you  are  least  prepared;  it 
comes  like  a  thief  in  the  night.  It  is  silent  as 
thought  and  swift  as  lightning.  It  takes  & 
man  in  the  fulness  of  his  pride.  Thus  it  is 
perilously  near  when  he  says  to  himself:  '*  My 
bams  are  full,  I  will^eat,  drink  and  be  meny/ 
Then  goes  forth  the  dread  sentence, ' '  Then  fool.'' 

But  the  Curate,  while  making  our  fiesh  creepj 
did  not  leave  us  without  oomfort.  The  prin- 
ciple of  retribution  is  indeed  everlasting.  Bat 
for  nearly  2000  years  men  have  known  that  it 
is  no  longer  applied  wantonly  or  vindictively. 
Shakespeare  could  make  Gloucester  say— 

**  Ab  flies  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  the  go^: 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport." 

Here  we  are  back  to  the  Greek  conception  pare 
and  simple.  But,  happily,  it  is  not  Shake 
speare's  last  word  concerning  man's  relation 
to  the  higher  powers.  Note  the  Shakespearean 
method  of  dealing  with  vice  and  virtue.  It  is 
true  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  sometimee  go 
down  together ;  but  vice  is  never  allowed  to 
have  the  last  victory.  Bichard  the  Third, 
lago,  the  Macbeths,  husband  and  wife,  Began, 
Goneril,  Mark  Antony,  all  come  to  a  bad  end. 
Similarly,  although  Browning  at  times  trans- 
ports us  back  into  the  Greek  world  with  its 
avenging  furies,  his  final  note  is  one  of  bnoyant 
hope.  He  knows  very  well  that  **  In  the  fidd 
of  Destiny  we  reap  as  we  have  sown ; "  that  ii 
that  it  lies  with  ourselves  whether  the  sowing 
and  the  reaping  shall  be  good  or  ill.  Tennyson 
in  his  old  age  was  less  buoyant ;  but  whoerer 
remembers  ** Crossing  the  Bar"  wiU  certainly 
not  accuse  him  of  hopelessness. 

When  the  Curate  had  finished,  it  was  noticed 
with  surprise  that  he  had  not  once  mentionei 
the  theologian.  His  reply  was  that  the  essence 
of  theology  is  enshrined  in  the  poets,  who  do 
all  things  best 


The  Virgin  Forests  of  Maine 

Tee  mention  of  virgin  forests  and  vaat  un- 
inhabited territory  in  North  America  natuiully 
suggests  the  Ear  West,  chiefly  the  North- West, 
the  great  regione  of  the  Dominion  of  Oanada 
which  sre  just  beginning  to  be  opened  out  for 
settlement  Tet  such  areas  ar«  still  to  be  found 
in  the  old,  long-settled  and  highly-oivilised 
Eastam  Stat«a  of  New  England.  Uaine,  the 
most  Eastern  Stat«,  the  State  which  stretches 
out  hundreds  of  miles  nearer  to  Old  England 
than  any  other,  has  yet  over  11,000  square 
milaa,  or  oue-tUrd  of  its  area,  corered  with 
viigin  forests ;  and  with  an  area  of  35,000 
squar«  miles,  it  has  scarcely  more  than  half-a- 
million  inhabitants.  The  fanners  and  fruit 
growers  of  Uaine  find  one  of  their  greatest  diffi- 
culties in  keeping  away  the  deer,  who  come 
down  from  the  forests  to  feed  on  the  growing 
crops  in  the  Spring-time,  and  in  winter  gnaw  oft 
the  bark  and  the  yoong  shoots  of  the  fruit  trees. 
The  deer  are,  however,  a  great  source  of  wealth 
to  the  State ;  Ibr  Maine,  like  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  ie  the  great  playground  of  the  city 
men  who  love  shooting  and  fishing.  And  it  is 
not  only  tiie  sportsman  who  is  attracted  to  the 
most  northerly  of  the  United  States.  Uaine 
possesses  magniSoent  riyer,  lake  and  coast 
scenery.  The  Kennebec  and  Penobscot,  in 
addition  to  the  adTantagee  they  offer  to  the 
fisherman,  are  unsurpassed  for  natural  beauty. 
Nor  are  the  fish  the  only  practical  advantage 
derived  from  these  magnificent  rivers.  In 
summer  they  carry  down  the  logs  which  have 
been  felled  and  piled  during  thewiuter;  andin 
winter  they  supply  the  ice  which  is  out  and 
stored  until  it  can  be  shipped  for  use  in  Boston 
and  New  York  and  tiie  other  Atlantic  coast  cities. 
The  mountains  and  the  coast  of  Maine  are  the 
great  resort  in  summer  of  all  those  who  find  the 
heat  of  an  American  snmmer  too  trying,  and  no 
part  of  the  Atlantic  coast  can  boast  of  finer 
mountain  and  coast  scenery.  The  shore  is  very 
rooky,  with  beaches  or  little  bays  occurring  at  in- 
tervals. The  length  of  the  Maine  coast  measured 


iu  a  straight  line  is  2T0  milee;  but  some  idea 
may  be  gained  of  its  picturesque  ontline,  when 
it  is  stated  that  the  whole  length  obtained  by 
measuring  the  indentations  ie  2400  miles.  In 
the  old  days  of  wooden  ships  M^ne  was  the 
great  shipbuilding  State  of  the  Union,  and  even 
now  a  considerable  amount  of  shipbuilding  is 
carried  on  at  Bath  and  Bangor.  But  while 
State  pride  may  desire  the  development  of  this 
and  other  industries,  it  seems  well  for  the 
American  nation  that  it  should  retain  a  great 
playground  in  the  east  within  reach  of  the 
mighty  cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast. — A.  a.  F. 

The  Woman's  Club  and  the  Home 

There  is  now  scarcely  a  village  in  the  Eastern 
States  that  does  not  have  its  Women's  Club  or 
Clubs.  The  larger  cities  have  Women's  Clubs 
devoted  to  many  int«rest8,  some  charitable, 
some  political,  and  some  social  or  literary.  Nor 
are  these  cluba  disconnected  units.  Beoentiy 
the  Women's  Clubs  have  been  federated  into  State 
organisations,  and  these  again  into  a  National 
Federation  of  Women's  Clabe,  so  that  a  member 
of  a  tiny  little  club  in  some  rural  Oonnecticut 
village,  a  club  devoted  perhaps  to  street  im- 
provements and  the  beautifying  of  the  village, 
is  in  touch  with  her  sisters  all  over  the  Union. 
One  of  the  first  results  to  note  from  this  recent 
growth  and  development  of  the  Women's  Club 
ie  the  total  disappearance  of  the  old  prejudice 
against  them,  and  the  fear  that  by  detaching 
women  from  their  natural  duties,  home  life  and 
children  would  be  neglected  and  women  would 
be  found  pushing  themselves  into  public  life. 

Many  of  the  clubs  are  devoted  directly  to  the 
interests  of  the  home.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  thousands  of  Mothers'  Clubs  or  Motherhood 
Clubs  which  meet  to  discuss  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  children  both  as  regards  their  physical 
and  mental  and  moral  life  and  growth.  The 
effect  of  these  clubs  has  been  to  draw  mothers 
into  closer  association  with  the  schools  and  the 
teachers,  to  lead  them  to  understand  better  the 
educational  work  and  needs  of  the  children,  and 
also  to  arouse  their  vigilance  in  matters  of 
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deficient  sanitation,  or  dirty  streets.  Besides 
this  more  public  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  clubs, 
and  their  effect  on  the  home,  the  effect  of  the 
club  meetiDgs  on  the  minds  of  the  indiyidual 
members  must  not  be  overlooked  or  under- 
estimated. The  club  may  withdraw  the  mother 
from  her  home  and  children  for  an  hour  or  so 
each  week,  but  the  mental  invigoration  and 
new  life  and  courage  she  receives  from  finding 
herself  one  of  a  community  all  bending  their 
minds  to  the  problems  that  have  been  worrying 
and  distracting  her  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
Instead  of  feeling  herself  one  isolated  struggler 
trying  in  vain,  or  apparently  in  vain,  to  master 
the  great  problem  of  the  proper  bringing  up  of 
her  children,  she  finds  herself  one  of  an  eager, 
hopeful  company,  all  bent  on  the  same  search, 
all  achieving  something — not  all  they  hope  for, 
but  still  achieving  much.  She  finds  her  difS  culties 
are  shared  by  others.  The  trials  she  meets  with 
are  in  no  way  peculiar  to  her  little  family,  and 
she  imbibes  something  of  the  spirit  of  quiet 
confidence  and  eager  hopefulness ;  and  returns 
to  her  home  ready  for  fresh  endeavours  and 
soothed  as  to  past  failures  and  disappointments. 
Much  might  be  said  also  of  the  value  to  women, 
whose  lives  are  so  often  individual  and  isolated, 
of  learning  to  work  in  a  body  and  of  feeling 
themselves  parts  of  a  social  unit. — ^A.  o.  p. 

Travelling  with  Home  Comforts 

Tjelayel  in  the  United  States  is  essentially 
modem.  The  prairie  schooner  no  longer  navi- 
gates the  boundless  plains  of  the  west.  A 
family  does  not  now  look  forward  to  living 
en  marche  for  weeks  and  months  before  reaching 
the  chosen  destination  and  commencing  the 
arduous  work  of  building  up  a  new  home  in 
the  wilderness.  North  and  south,  east  and 
west,  the  land  is  crossed  by  railway  lines,  and 
few  are  the  places  far  out  of  reach  of  the  sound 
of  the  locomotive  whistle.  Even  on  the  rail- 
road, however,  travel  is  not  always  on  the 
regulation  model.  When  a  family  is  moving 
from  east  to  west,  or  from  west  to  east,  with  all 
its  furniture  and  belongings,  it  is  not  infrequent 
to  hire  a  freight  car — a  box-car,  as  it  is  known 
in  America — and  to  use  it  both  for  the  family 
and  the  household  goods.  In  one  case  of  the 
kind  where  a  family,  coosisting  of  a  man  and 
wife  and  one  child,  was  moving  from  a  town  in 
Michigan  to  one  in  Connecticut,  there  were  in 
addition  several  cows,  a  horse  and  some  poultry 
to  share  the  car.  A  little  room  was  partitioned 
off  in  the  centre  of  the  car  and  fitted  with 
cooking-stove,  spring-bed  and  other  necessaries, 
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while  the  live  stock  occupied  one  end  of  fks 
car  and  the  furniture  was  stored  in  the  oilier. 
The  journey  occupied  a  whole  week»  but  was 
performed  without  injury  or  disoomfort  eiAa 
to  the  family  or  the  animals. — A.  G.  P. 

• 

Post-Office  Scandals  in  America 

Investigation  into  the  scandals  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Post-Office  Department 
of  the  Gfovemment  has  reached  a  point  where 
it  has  cast  suspicion  upon  a  large  number  of 
members  of  Congress  who  are  alleged  to  have 
been  guilty  of  ''graft"  in  calling  for  increased 
appropriations  for  post-offices  in  their  home 
districts  when  there  was  nothing  to  justify  an 
increase.  No  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
members  of  both  houses  of  GongreBS,  including 
men  of  the  highest  standing  and  reputation, 
are  named  in  the  list  of  those  charged  with 
stealing  money  from  the  Government. 

At  the  beginnning  of  the  present  eeasion  of 
Congress,  when  hints  had  come  from  the  Poet- 
Office  Department  implicating  members  of 
Congress  in  the  crookedness  connected  with 
that  branch  of  the  Qovemment  service,  aa 
investigation  was  proposed  by  Democratic 
members  of  the  House,  and  opposed  by  the 
Bepublicans  who  defeated  it  at  the  time,  but 
later  on  agreed  to  the  step,  a  committee  being 
chosen  to  do  the  work.  It  is  the  report  of  this 
committee  that  has  put  so  many  members  of 
Congress,  chiefiy  Bepublican,  under  suspician 
of  dishonesty,  and  aroused  a  violent  storm  of 
indignation  and  protested  innocence.  It  is 
feared  that  the  result  will  be  un&vourable  to 
the  interests  of  the  Bepublican  party  at  the 
next  elections.— A.  o.  w. 

Prohibition  in  Vermont 

This  spring's  municipal  elections  in  Yermont 
indicate  a  great  revulsion  of  feeling  with  many 
of  the  citizens  who  lately  assisted  in  abrogating 
the  State  prohibitory  law.  Forty  towns  and 
one  city  which  last  year  voted  to  admit  saloons 
have  this  spring,  after  a  year's  dismal  experi- 
ence with  drunkenness  and  crime,  voted  them 
out  again,  and  returned  to  prohibition.  This 
leaves  only  fifty  out  of  two  hundred  and  fbrtj- 
six  towns  of  the  State  open  to  the  liquor  traflic. 

A.  aw. 

Referendum  in  Victoria 

Fob  many  years  the  subject  of  the  Bible  in 
schools  has  been  more  or  less  prominent  in 
Victoria.  Thirty-two  years  ago  the  Educatwa 
Act  was  passed,  and  the  present  generation  hu 
practically  been  trained  under  it,   and  in  a 
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thouBand  ways  it  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  of  our  social  life. 

But  the  matter  of  moral  training  has  always 
been  unsatisfactory.  For  a  short  time  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  the  Scripture  lessons  of  the 
Irish  National  books  were  used,  but  they  were 
soon  discarded  under  the  authority  of  Ministers 
of  Education,  who  were  supersensitive  about  the 
secular  side  of  the  Act  being  unassailable. 

The  reasons  were  not  far  to  seek.  The 
Ministers  themselves  were  apparently  not  over- 
sympathetic  towards  Bible  teaching.  One  of 
them,  an  ex-dergyman,  once  declared  that  it 
was  necessary  to  avoid  offending  the  suscepti- 
bilities even  of  a  Chinaman — there  were  some 
half-caste  Chinese  children  in  our  schools — while 
another,  a  clergyman's  son,  banned  the  name  of 
Christ  from  the  books  altogether.  Then  for  a 
long  time  popular  feeling  seemed  to  be  dormant 
on  this  matter.  Politicians  were  afraid  of 
offending  Boman  Catholic  sentiment,  while 
'*let  well  alone'*  seemed  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  man  in  the  street.  The  worship  of  the 
^'free,  secular  and  compulsory'*  clauses  of  the 
Act  was  all  powerfol  with  large  bodies  of 
electors,  and  very  few  candidates  for  Parliament 
dared  to  propose  a  change.  Any  man  who  did 
was  promptly  beaten  at  the  ballot  box. 

But  during  all  this  time,  a  Scripture  Education 
League  in  various  forms  was  at  work^  keeping 
the  matter  before  the  public,  and  doing  its  best 
to  modify  popular  sentiment,  and  it  is  evident 
that  in  the  past  seven  years  a  great  advance 
has  been  made.  Even  the  comparatively  un- 
interested man  has  been  constrained  to  admit 
that  something  should  be  done  to  teach  our 
children  at  least  the  literature  of  the  Bible, 
in  view  of  the  ignorance  displayed  by  many 
when,  as  sometimes  happens,  their  religious 
knowledge  is  tested. 

Even  the  Education  Department  has  tacitly 
admitted  this  by  introducing  Scripture  readings 
and  poems  of  a  religious  cast  into  the  school 
paper,  which  is  issued  every  month,  and  takes 
the  place  of  the  old-time  reading  book.  But 
this  is  only  a  temporary  thing,  not  strictly 
legal,  and  dependent  solely  on  the  good-will 
of  the  head  of  the  service  for  the  time  being. 

A  new  and  vigorous  campaign  is  now  being 
conducted,  and  the  State  Premier  (Mi\  Bent) 
has  consented  to  iske  a  referendum  of  the 
people  on  the  whole  question,  in  order  that 
they  may  say  whether  they  will  have  the  thing 
or  not. 

Individual  town  polls  have  been  taken  by  the 
Ijeague  as  a  test,  and  very  heavy  majorities  in 


favour  of  Bible  reading  have  been  recorded  in 
every  case. 

Time  alone  will  tell  whether  this  will  be  so  in 
the  larger  referendum  to  the  whole  State,  and  I 
think  no  one  can  forecast  the  result,  because 
already  all  kinds  of  side  issues  are  being  imported 
and  sectarian  strife  fomented,  but  in  the  interests 
of  that  large  body  of  young  people  whose 
parents  are  apparently  oblivious  to  their  moral 
welfare,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  poll  will  be 
decisively  in  the  affirmative.  The  proposals  are 
fair,  and  a  conscience  clause  for  teachers  and 
scholars  ought  to  safeguard  those  who  have 
personal  objections  to  any  form  of  religious 
instruction  being  given  by  the  State. — ^A.  J.  w. 

Chinese  in  Australia 

The  writer  was  greatiy  struck  lately  by 
meeting  an  Englishman  who  had  never  seen  a 
Chinaman  until  he  came  to  Australia.  This 
fact  probably  explains  the  puzzled  surprise 
with  which  the  average  Englishman  regards 
the  action  of  Mr.  Seddon,  the  New  2jealand 
Premier,  and  Mr.  Deakin,  the  Commonwealth 
Premier,  in  sending  a  strong  telegraphic  protest 
against  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labour  into 
the  Transvaal.  We  have  the  Chinaman,  in 
alarming  numbers,  all  over  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  He  came  in  the  early  gold-digging 
days,  and  liked  the  place  so  well  that  he  stopped, 
and  sent  over  for  his  cousins.  Now  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  find  a  town  or  even  a  village  which 
hasn't  got  one  or  two  Chinese  residents.  The 
big  towns  of  course  all  have  a  Chinese  quarter, 
where,  amidst  dirt,  squalor  and  vice,  the  Chinese 
herd  together  like  pigs,  and  form  a  veritable 
plague-spot.  In  some  of  the  country  towns  the 
Chinese  have  big  stores,  and  in  Melbourne  they 
have  secured  a  monopoly  of  the  cabinet-making 
trade.  The  Victorian  Parliament  recently  passed 
a  law  compelling  them  to  stamp  all  their  furni- 
ture **  Chinese-made" ;  and,  to  facilitate  inspec- 
tion, each  Chinaman  was — rather  humorously — 
declared  a  ''factory."  Then  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament,  fulfilling  its  ''white  Australia" 
project,  completely  prohibited  them  coming  into 
Australia.  But  we  are  so  well  stocked  with  the 
yellow  men  that  the  effect  of  this  prohibition  is 
not  noticeable  yet  The  two  great  objections  to 
the  Chinaman  are  that  he  works  and  lives  too 
cheaply,  and  that  he  is  of  an  inferior  race.  The 
Chinese  herd  together — dozens  in  one  room — 
live  on  a  little  rice,  and  spend  nothing  save  a 
few  shillings  in  opium  or  at  the  gambling-tables. 
The  white  labourer,  therefore,  has  no  possible 
chance  of  competing  with  them. — F.  s.  s. 
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The  Sun's  Luminous  Oouds 

When  the  sun's  surface  is  examined  or 
photographed  trith  &  good  telescope  it  is  seeu 
to  posaess  a  mottled  structure,  which  haa  been 
compared  to  the  appearance  of  snow-flakes  upon 
a  grey  cloth.  The  bright  spots  which  ^re  this 
impression  are  luminous  clouds  floating  in  a 
solar  atmosphere,  just  as  the  clouds  of  the  earth 
are  suspended  in  the  air.  The  light  we  receive 
from  the  sun  oomee  from  the  luminous  clouds, 
which  cover  an  area  of  about  one-fifth  of  the 
total  euT&ce.  When  relatiTely  oool  vapours 
collect  in  a  depression  in  any  part  of  this  sur- 
face, dark  sun-spots  are  produced ;  and  when 
parts  are  elevated  above  the  geneml  level  their 
brightness  is  increased  and  they  appear  as 
patches  of  a  greater  brilliancy  than  the  mottled 
surface.  These  lucid  patches  can  often  be  seen 
on  the  sun  with  an  ordinary  telescope,  bat  in- 
vastigatioas  of  recent  years  have  shown  that 
what  is  thus  visible  is  bat  a  small  part  of  what 
actually  exists.  For  several  years  Prof.  Q.  E. 
Hale,  director  of  the  Yerkea  Observatory, 
Ohioa^,  has  been  perfecting  a  means  of  photo- 
graphtng  this  flooculent  material,  moat  of  which 
IS  invisible  at  any  time  when  the  sun  is  shining. 
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Water  Lilies  as 
a  Food  Crop 

A  cuRions  use  of 
the  yellow  water 
liliM  which  grow 
JD  great  profusion 
in  a  maraa  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  in 
south-western  Ore- 
gOD,  is  dascrtbed  in 
a  publication  of 
the  National  Oeo- 
graphio  Society, 
Washington.  When 
the  flowers  drop 
away  and  the  pods 
form,  crowds  of 
Indians  gather  the 
pods,  which  they 
shell  and  dry,  and 
then  use  the  ker- 
nels of  the  seed 
found  inside  ae  a 
food.    The  kernels 

are  roasted,  or  meal  is  made  with  them,  and  the  positian  at  another  part.  Precise  inveBtigations 
Indians  consider  them  a  great  delicacy.  It  is  of  the  movements  of  the  Pole  have  shown  that 
suggested  that  if  some  economical  method  conld  they  are  more  frequent  in  years  when  great 
be  derised  of  getting  out  the  seeds  trata  the  earthquake  disturbances  have  occurred  than  at 
pods,  a   popular   breakfast   food,  which  would       other  times.     The  quiverings  of  the  earth  thus 

'"  '■    "  '"  "  '  '  "  "         give  rise  to  displacements  of  the  Pole,  and  con- 

sequently to  minute  variationa  of  latitude  of 
every  place  on  onr  globe. 
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Earthquakes  which  move  the  North 
Pole 

Great  earthquakes  have  been  shown  by  Prof. 
J.  Milne  to  cause  slightdisplaoements  of  the  axis 
of  the  earth,  and  his  resulta  have  just  been  con- 
firmed by  Br.  A.  Gancani.  Onr  spinning  globe, 
eight  thousand  miles  in  diameter,  naturally 
requires  a  tromendouH  force  to  disturb  it,  just 
as,  in  a  email  way,  a  bicycle  or  a  toy  gyroscope 
top  offers  ^eator  resistance  to  change  of  motion 
when  moving  than  when  at  rest.  The  axis  ot  spin 
oftheearth  thus  remainsinapractically  constant 
direction  from  year  to  year;  but  if  for  any 
reason  a  large  body  of  land  or  water  is  shifted 
from  one  part  of  the  globe  to  another,  equilib- 
rium is  disturbed  and  a  new  axis  of  spin  is  set 
up.  It  is  possible  to  conceive,  for  instance,  of 
an  altered  distribution  of  the  continental  masses 
of  the  earth  which  would  cause  such  a  change 
of  the  axis  of  rotation  that  England  would  be 
near  the  north  end  of  the  axis  instead  of  the 
present  north  polar  regions.  Though  a  change 
so  great  as  this  exceeds  anything  ever  likely  to 
occur,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  tilt 
of  the  axis  does  vary  slightly  in  the  course  of 
about  a  year,  the  North  Pole  at  one  part  of  the 
period  being  about  sixteen  yards  away  from  its 


Sources  of  Dew 

Until  rece; 
is  produced  1 , 
from  the  air.  Experiments  by  the  Hon.  Bollo 
Buseell,  Mr.  O.  Aitken  and  others  have  shown, 
however,  that  many  of  the  sparkling  drops 
which  are  to  be  seen  on  the  grass  and  other 
objects  at  this  time  of  year  are  derived  from 
vapour  exhaled  from  the  earth,  or  from  plonta 
on  which  the  dew  appears.  Moisture  is  con- 
tinually being  exuded  by  the  leaves  of  plants; 
and  in  the  absence  of  sunshine  or  wind  it 
accumulates  on  the  surface  as  dewdrops  instead 
of  being  dried  up  as  it  ia  in  the  daytime. 
Vapour  is  also  constantly  arising  from  the 
earth,  and  this  contributes  to  the  formation 
of  dew,  BO  that  though  the  upper  surfaces  of 
stones  are  not  visibly  bedewed  on  a  clear  night, 
the  lower  surfaces  have  often  a  heavy  deposit. 
In  tropical  climates,  the  amount  of  moisture 
which  is  thua  exhaled  by  vegetation  and  the 
ground  at  night,  and  is  condensed  into  drops 
of  water,  is  very  great.  There  ia  thus  some 
justification  for  the  reference  to  dew  as  "the 
mist  that  went  up  from  the  ground  and  watered 
the  whole  face  of  the  earth." 


«    «    #    #    « 


Varieties 


Cigarettes 

CiGABETTB  smokiiig  Is  forbidden  to  boys 
tinder  nineteen  in  Japan.  Any  one  found  in 
poBsession  of  opium  is  liable  to  punishment. 

Wood-pulp 

Cheap  wood-pulp  paper  has  been  one  of  the 
aids  in  the  deyelopment  of  modem  journalism. 
A  New  York  traoe  journal  states  that  it  takes 
an  acre  of  spruce  for  one  Sunday  edition  of  a 
big  metropolitan  paper. 

Facts  about  Japan 

Japan,  with  her  47,000,000  population,  has 
4,302,623  pupils  in  her  elemental  schools,  or 
ninety-one  in  every  thousand;  while  Eussia, 
with  her  130,000,000  population,  has  only 
4,193,594,  or  thirty- two  m  every  thousand. 
Japan  has  4852  post-offices,  equal  to  one  post- 
office  for  each  9^00  people;  Kussia  has  only 
6029,  or  one  for  each  21,500  people.  Japan 
has  oyer  3000  miles  of  railway  ana  1500  miles 
of  telegraph  lines  in  operation.     Twenty-five 

J  ears  ago  not  a  mile  of  this  system  existed, 
apan  is  mining  over  2000  tons  of  coal  per  day, 
nearly  1,000,0M)  tons  yearly,  and  the  supply 
is  of  fine  quality,  apparently  inexhaustible. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  me  output  was  only  300 
tons  per  day. 

Chickens  in  Muskoka 

Befebbino  to  previous  communications  from 
Canadian  and  other  correspondents  on  '^  Christ- 
mas in  Canada"  (see  Leisure  Hour.  Dec,  1903, 
and  Feb.  1904),  Mr.  F.  C.  Hare,  Chief  of  the 
Poultry  Division,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Dominion  of  Canada,  writes :  '*  I  may  say  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  the  statement  that  fowls 
cannot  be  reared  in  Muskoka.  I  know  of  ship- 
ments of  fowls  from  Muskoka  to  some  of  our 
larger  markets.  The  winters  there  are  no  more 
severe  than  they  are  in  other  parts  of  Ontario 
or  in  Quebec  or  Manitoba.  Gh-eat  numbers  of 
poultry  are  being  reared  throughout  Canada, 
and  the  poultry  business  is  advancing  rapidly.*' 

This,  we  suppose,  is  the  final  word  about 
those  chickens,  and  we  can  insert  no  further 
correspondence  on  the  subject  We  apologise 
to  the  chickens  ! 

More  about  Muskoka 

Mr.  E.  G.  Muntz,  Toronto,  Canada,  writes 
to  us: — 

**  It  is  exceedingly  exceptioDal  that  the 
secondary  large  lakes,  such  as  Simcoe,  Mus- 
koka, Nipissing,  freeze  before  the  end  of  the 
yeai*.    The  great  lakes  never  do  freeze  over. 

"  I  do  not  remember  in  all  the  thirteen  years  I 
passed  on  the  shores  of  Simcoe  and  Muskoka  that 
they  were  ever  frozen  over  before  Christmas, 
and  I  would  never  have  attempted  to  drive  a 
team  on  them  till  very  much  later.  Snow  fall- 
ing on  the  new  ice  acts  as  a  blanket  and  prevents 
or  makes  very  slow  any  further  freezing. 
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"As  to  the  effect  of  the  cold,  I  have  nerer 
worn  a  fur  garment  aU  the  time  I  have  been 
here,  and  even  in  the  north-west  I  rode  fifteen 
miles  at  a  jog  in  a  temperature  of  40  deerees 
below  zero  in  ordinary  winter  clothing  and  an 
ordinary  overcoat  I  was  perfectly  warm  and 
comfortoble.  It  is  true  there  was  little  wini 
The  fact  is,  the  dryness  of  the  air  prerento 
the  escape  of  heat  When  the  air  is  saturated 
with  moisture  it  is  different.  I  have  in  Londor» 
Eugland,  at  the  temperature  about  freezisg- 
point,  been  more  frozen  with  cold  than  I  har^ 
ever  been  in  Canada. 

"I  have  seen  cattle  running  on  the  open 
•plains  of  Alberta  up  to  the  ena  of  February, 
with  a  temperature  runniug  from  +  32  to  -  %% 
and  they  were  rolling  in  fat;  fio /odder  of  an 
kind  iixu  given  them^  but  they  could  get  any 
quantity  of  good  grass.  Later  deep  snow  came, 
and  idihough  the  winter  was  nearly  over  it  gave 
the  owners  much  trouble  to  keep  the  herd 
through  the  rest  of  the  hard  weather." 

Astronomical  Notes  for  June 

The  Sun  will  be  vertical  over  the  tropic  of 
Cancer  and  attain  his  greatest  northern  dedinft- 
tion  about  9  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  tltt 
21st,  which  is  therefore  the  day  of  the  snnuDer 
solstice,  when   the    days  are    longest  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  and  shortest  in  the  aoatli- 
em.      He  will  rise  on  the    1st  inst,  in  the 
latitude    of   Greenwich,   at  3h.    dim.  in  the 
morning,  and  set  at  8h.  4m.  in  the  evening: 
on  the  11th  he  will  rise  at  3h.  45m.  and  set  tt 
8h.  13m. ;  and  on  the  21st  rise  at  3h.  Urn.  and 
set  at  8h.  18m.    He  will  be  on  the  meridian  at 
12  o'clock  on  the  14th ;  before  this  date  a  little 
earlier,  diminishing,  and  after  it  a  little  later, 
increasing  to  about  four  minutes  at  the  end 
of  the  montii.    The  Moon  will  enter  her  Ust 
Quarter  at  6h.  53m.  (Greenwich  time)  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th ;   New  at  9h.  10m.  on  the 
evening  of  the  13th ;  First  Quarter  at  3L  lln^ 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th;   and  Full  at 
8h.  23m.   on  the  evening  of  the  27th.    She 
will  be  in  apogee,  or  at  ner  greatest  distance 
from   the    Ear&i,    about   hal£an-hour  before 
noon  on  the  dth,  and  in  perigee,  or  neareet  iis. 
about  half-an-hour  after  noon  on  the  17th. 
No  eclipses  or  other  special  phenomena  of  im- 
portance are    due    this   month.     The  placet 
Mercury  will  be  at  ereatest  western  elongatioc 
from  the  Sun  on  the  8th,  and  be  visible  in  the 
morning  during  the  first  half  of  the  month,  a-' 
uated  in  the  constellation  Taurus,  and  passr? 
near  the  Pleiades  on  the  12th.    Venus  is  also  m 
Taurus,  and  rises  not  long  before  the  Son;  ^ 
will  be  nearly  due  norui  of  the  bri§[bt  sttr 
Aldebaran  on  the  9th.    Mars  is  not  visible  thtf 
month.    Jupiter  is  in  Pisces,  and  rises  earii^J 
each  morning;  soon  after  midnight  at  the  e&u 
of  the  month.     Saturn  is  nearly  stationair.  f^ 
the  border  of  the  constellations  Capncom* 
and  Aquarius ;  he  will  be  near  the  Mood  oa 
the  morning  of  the  4th. — ^w.  T.  LTmr. 


BRADSHAW   RAILWAY  PUZZLES 

NOVEL  COMPETITION 
TWENTY-ONE    PRIZES 


As  announced  laat  montli,  we  otfer  pri/,eH  rang- 
Lfl);  from  Thirty  Shiiilngs  downwards  for  tlio 
Uxt  solutions  of  what  may  be  called  Railway 
Journey  Problems. 

Tlie  coaditioiiB  and  all  necessary  particulars 
will  Ite  foand  on  p,  002  of  The  Lcimirc  iToiir  for 
May. 

The  conditions  are  not  elaborate,  i>nt  they  are 
xo  far  iinportant  that  do  competitor  who  trans- 
creases  them,  however  slightly,  will  participate  in 
the  award.     Here  is 

THE  SECOND   LIST  OF   PUZZLE   JOURNEYS: 

Slate  the  quickest  way  of  getting  by  rail  from 
».  Ide  to  Idle. 
II).  Joppa  to  Junction  Road  (Middlesex). 

11.  Kimbolton  to  Knareaborough. 

12.  Littleliam  to  Littlehaniplon. 
I't.  Maidstone  to  Maidenlieod, 
U.  Jlewquay  ta  Newark. 

1.).  Oldham  to  Oakham. 

lU.  Potter  Heigham  to  I'udsey. 


N.B.  Rlate— 

1st.  The  ronte,  naming  all  stations  where  change 
bos  to  be  made. 

2nd.  The  times  of  starting  and  arrival. 

.Ird.    The  whole  time  occupied. 

Of  course  compatitora  must  choose  the  particular 
train  from  the  starting -point  by  which  the  quickest 
journey  can  be  made.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
competition,  punctuality  may  be  assumed,  ev«i 
on  the  most  notoriously  unpunctual  lines. 

Tlic  answers  will  be  checked  by  the  Bradshsw 
for  the  month  in  which  the  questions  appear,  i.  e. 
for  the  month  bt/oTt  the  date  of  the  Magosine. 
For  instance,  the  answers  to  the  above  problems 
will  be  checked  by  the  Bradabaw  for  ^fay. 

Note. — Answers  to  the  first  set  of  ijuostions 
wilt  he  received  up  to  June  loth  instead  of  May 
l.>th. 


i  previously  ai 
ers  to  tbs  st 


uounccl. 

ind  set  must  be  » 


ESSAY   COMPETITION:    RESULT 


For  Bbst  Illustrated  Articlk  on  " 

Firrt  Prize:  Two  Guineas: 

Miss  Gardbxir,  22a  Kmmanuel  Road,  Balham, 

H.W. 

Two  Second  Prizes:  One  Guinea  each: 

Mtss  Marie  B.  HoaKVN,  1  Birchington   Road, 
Kilbuni,  N.W.;  Ja.s.  H.  Harris,  Peverell  Terrace, 

I'orthlevcn,  Helston,  Cornwall. 
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ilow  I  Si-bnt  My  Eastbr  Holiday." 

Two  Third  Prizes:  Hal(-a-auln 

Rev.    W.   Ci.«rk    Hcdson,   M.A., 
Vicarage,    31     St.    Domingo    Grove, 
"St.  IJomingo  Vale, 


J.  Chadwic 

We  hope  to  publish  s 

lubsequent  numbers. 


All   Saints' 
Liverpool. 


e  of  these  Articles  ii 


,  of  raproKli  by 
>rinylndi\-idiul 


lifeu 


li  mi^nleil  b 


Women's  Cluba  orlglnsUd  in  Amerioi,  wbm  the  cusLon 
boArUinfl-houne  exiatenre  left  a  \%rgr  proportion  or  women  i 
n  itooi)  deal  of  unoccilpiKl  time  on  tbeir  hiudH.  Tlin  n 
1 _.;.!.  .1 i J  iniMip,  tb(iyw«nled ■- 


le  bettenn 
tt  be  sdmittKJ  thiit  re 


nra  Bociil  "At  Homee  eierf  Wsdnewliy,  tbr  iradln.-niF 
■Iwnya  mllable,  there  U  >  good  libiuy  wbmt  the  tnA-  - 
be  ind  on  tba  premiBea  or  borrowed,  and  tbfrrv  1a  an  :r.'  - 
tlon  bureau  when  advice  may  be  obUined  on  all  iii<  - 
subjects.  Tba  bureau  ia  fnv  In  mc^lben^  non-nieml>T~ 
Incinire  far  a  alipenny  fee.  The  Inalitutr  doH  not  r.nJrr. 
to  supply  empli^mMit  (th»  Women's  Employrtrnt  Bm-i 
for  thia  purpose,  9  Southampton  Stnvt.  Qolbomt.  A' 
momberfl  are  sducatAi  women,  many  of  them  air*  wl]  >.*■-> 
IflL  UembeTHbJp  in  the  Vrmtra'*-  It,-'.,' 
o  cultural  wofOfln  *bo  have  not  tr- 
enjoy  the  icooiFi'  - 

"liirEiTteipriM  Ciubii  Sff  lhB~bfnpftV  of  KlTlclerk.^ 


available  for  costly 
thatpertali         ■  ■  ■ 


1  towarda  larRiir  poaaibilitieK  Then  women  powpaaed  of 
1  of  their  own,  and  children,  found,  neTertlmloaa.  that 

iwnt  of  the  area  of  their  interesU  So  onn  couW  deny 
he  Club  waa  hannlBaa,  It  had  eitensl  ve  benehclal  poaslblll- 
»t  that  awtlon  of  th^  community  that  Uvea  to  iTwl  texle 


The  Chibwonun  rouUI  rut  In  her  club  as,  possibly,  she  could 

she  Infringed  no  one  elie's  rlKhts,  dlsturbal  no  one  r>lsea  peace, 
attacked  no  one  else's  prepoKtessiona.  The  club  rooma  were 
better  than  tboaa  at  home,  because,  on  the  principle  that  many 
hands  niake  light  work,  mmypsyen'mlucelndivldluitcIpniBe 

b»lnt(  devSd  of  the  supertlultieB  that  am  the  bane  of  mwl 

lik»  'the  siKht  of  a  gtrmt  i 

ietx  roilowini  it.    Natumllyno  woman  wouldloin  It  at  lint 


is  to  provide  intereata  and  owupationa  in  the  evmi-^ 
jTJrls  employed  In  offices  during  the  day,  and  ta  aDpfil\  \i- 

price  within  reach  nf  their  jniiMS.     What  a  bomi  li--  ~ 


tantfuaiie,  and  Imsoiis  are  also  given  In  (tyDinastif  ih-...  . 
phyaical  cnlture.    An  Employinent  Ri^atry,  a  Baiiti»K. 


.pipioympnt  R^^eiatry,  a 
lachecf  to  the  Club,  and 

HeiRbenfai 


month  of  April.    The  Club  la  now  a 

Htreet,  B.C.    Theanniul  aubw:ripliun  is  iua.,aiHi 

fee  2l  iW.    A  number  of  ladlea  of  poKltlon  are  h< 


a  hard'WorkEae  and  often  vety  pooHy-pa^i  i 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

LrTERARir. 


other  Irreaponalhle 
>f  progress,  and,  as 


determined  to  ilare  further,  or  that  they  consider  the  surround- 
ing  darkness  pretty  dense,  and  tberefare  mean  to  render  the 
lamp  they  hold  very  conapicuoua,  while  otber  liamea  are  aa 
sober  and  satie  as  th'  eaUliliahmnnt  they  Indicate.  Indeed  one 
nf  tlie  moat  admirable  things  In  coimeiion  with  clubs  la  their 
aUufiiniH  fmm  the  desire  ot  publicity,  that  deaire  which  will 
aoon  dilTemiliale  the  people  worth  Imowlng  from  the  people 
that  have  got  into  the  neWRpaperH. 

luring  out  of  view  the  social  cluba  which  the  memben  use 
aa  a  kind  of  private  hotel  when  they  come  upttam  the  country, 
when  they  can  either  reside  fori  week  oreiitertaJn  tiielr  friends 
at  any  meal,  and  where  the  memhere  may  all  be  r"iiard"l  aa 
women  of  position  and  aome  meaaun  of  wivlth  :  inasinic  oIho 
the  non.nsldeiitial  clubs,  where  the  Intention  is  to  a£nl  a 

occult,  we  come  to  the  usehi'l  cluba  starti-d  in  the  lint  InsUnrc 
by  semi-phi lanthroplc  effort,  to  atlbrd  nitbnra  place  of  realdnnce 
on  modemta  lerma  to  wuge-euniing  ladles  and  studenljt  of  art 
and  mn»lc,  or  to  simpli^  and  iraprovo  the  conditions  of 
eiiatence  In  the  caaa  of  girhi  earning  their  livini;  and  restdliiK 

TliB  Womei.'a  Institute  in  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  combines 


jy  tr.  Lyncli  "* 


In  silence  mighty  things  are  wrenght : 
Silently  builded  thou^t  on  thoughl. 

Truth's  temple  greets  the  iky  ; 
And,  like  a  dUdel  with  towns. 


The  upllnga  in  the  forest  gmw 

To  trees  of  mighty  girth  ; 
Each  nightly  star  In  silence  burns, 


The  chain  ia  loosed,  the  rlvrts  ran. 

Jfui-iif.— The  legend  embodied  in  the  noirl  Cm-  '' 
connected  with  a  chnreh  a  little  way  outside  Rom'.    .' 

Uig,  but  how  produced  it  would  be  irnpossible  to  fsy- 
rainls  In  stone  are  shown  in  many  parts  of  Irelaiiil  If 
Tdentilled  with  his  SaUnIc  m^esty,  with  Finn  McCain  ■  - 
legendary  pereonnges.  The  late  Phillip  Worarlv  wt«1' i 
on  the  legend  of  Ppter'a  encounl«r  with  his  MiMff. 

/'.—It  Is  a  case  of  not  beitig  able  to  .lee  the  wood  tx  ■ 
We  have  many  eicellent  writers  lo-day,  Iboogh  ikb»  '  ' 
tliat.  In  my  opiiiiou,  equals  (leorge  Eliot.    Pensailiy  I  <  > 


Women's  Interests 


K)ks  of  M.  E.  Francis,  of  Egerton  and  Agues  Castle  and  of 
'.  £.  Norris,  perhaps  best  of  any  pi-e^ent-day  works  of  fiction, 
it  then  I  appreciate  not  adventure  bnt  interesting  acquaint- 
ice.s.  There  are  many  single  books  by  various  writers  that  I 
ghly  appreciate,  but  when  these  authors  write  something 
ipanionable,  as  more  than  one  of  our  ablest  has  done,  my 
mtidence  in  them  is  destroyed  To  ha,ve  absolute  assurance 
lat  your  author  will  always  interest  you,  and  by  legitimate 
eans,  makes  you  feel  rich  and  happy.  Some  very  well-known 
ritcrs  are  unspeakable  bores,  and  otliers  are  always  vulgar 
(•en  when  they  mean  well.  The  bores  have  admirers,  and  the 
ilgarians  are  immensely  irapular,  and  there  you  are  ! 

BMPLOYMKNTS. 

3/.^.— Any  hospital  will  train  nurses,  at  least  I  know  of 
)ne  that  does  not  do  so,  but  vacancies  have  to  be  waited  for, 
iless  the  candidate  is  willing  to  enter  as  a  paying  proba- 
oner.  I  have  already  given  this  information  more  than  once. 
iiTsing  is  excellent  work,  most  useful,  most  highly  appreci- 
«h!,  but  unless  it  is  liked  by  the  i>erNon  doing  it,  the  career  is 
jith«r  easy  nor  suiHciently  remunerative  to  become  attrac- 
ve  for  that  reason.  To  find  work  that  we  like  is,  possibly,  the 
»t  means  of  happiness  tliat  life  will  afford ;  all  other  thiiigs 
ay  fail,  but  not  work  of  which  we  continue  capable.  With 
ference  to  nursing  I  think  it  right  to  state  some  things  that 
have  heard  lately  ;  first,  that  in  several  hospitals  more  atten- 
on  is  given  to  the  appearance  of  the  ward  than  to  the  comfort 
'  the  patients,  so  that  in  many  cases  the  latter  suffer 
)usiderably ;  and  again,  that  many  nurses  and  sisters  are  so 
itoltrable  in  their  behaviour  to  their  fellow-nurses  and 
)  the  probationers  that  the  more  sensitive  of  these  cannot 
idure  the  pricks  and  slights  inflicted  on  them,  and,  however 
iccessful  in  their  work  and  attached  to  it,  are  not  able  to 
?rHevere  till  the  end  of  the  necessary  three  years  of  training, 
heard  quite  lately  of  a  probationer  who  gained  the  highest 
icomiums  from  the  medical  teachers,  and  won  the  medal  for 
■fi  class  work,  who  declares  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  bear  for 
lother  year  a  repetition  of  what  she  has  alr^dy  suffered  in  the 
Ko  years  that  are  over.  Nurses  are  changed  from  ward  to  ward, 
lit  this  does  not  always  alleviate  the  petty  persecutions  to 
hich  some  of  them  are  sutgected.  I  i)ersonally  know  one 
robationer  who  always  spent  her  "day  out"  weeping  in  a 
iend's  house  about  the  miseries  she  endured  at  the  hands  of 
le  ward  sister  and  her  subordinates.  Of  course  this  does  not 
pply  to  all  hospitals,  but  it  seems  to  be  sufficiently  general  to 
ill  for  some  notice  on  the  part  of  the  matron.  Many  people 
ould  rather  endure  a  great  deal  than  lodge  a  complaint  that, 
erhaps,  might  not  be  well  received,  and  thus  much  petty 
>Tannv  may  go  on  that,  if  suspected  by  those  in  authority, 
oaid  be  promptly  checked.  I  am  afhiid  many  people  are  bad 
hen  they  have  power  and  opportunity.  Nursing  is  such  harrl 
ork  that  nurses  might,  one  would  think,  try  to  comfort  and 
istain  each  other  Instead  of  accentuating  each  other's  burdens. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Myra. — Mascots  are  individual  "charms,"  and  I  believe 
urh  individual  has  to  discover  his  or  her  own  mascot.  I 
onder  if  jieople  really  believe  in  such  silliness.  When 
tiB  reails  in  the  )>apers  sometimes  that  an  actress  has  this 
lascot,  an  authoress  that  other,  one  is  disposed  to  think 
tiat  these  are  part  of  the  paraphernalia  by  which  these  clever 
pople  have  worked  up  their  "fame."  That  some  people  have 
iirious  powers  of  something  like  divination  is  beyond  question  ; 
hat  in  Scotland  is  called  "second  sight"  seems  to  be  an  in- 
>nnittent  visionary  power  that  some  individuals  certainly 
oMMoss,  but  I  do  not  think  these  ever  use  it  for  money-making 
uriKjses.  r  liave  always  argued  that  the  lines  of  the  hand 
re  modified  by  the  condition  of  the  mental  or  bodily  health, 
rid  tliat  profound  past  experiences  would  possibly  leave  a 
xronl.  A  lady  told  me  lately  that,  during  a  senous  illness,  what 
I  called  the  life-line  in  her  liand  suddenly  broke.  She  t«>ok 
tiat  as  her  death-warrant,  and  used  to  lie  in  bed  looking  at  the 
•roken  line  and  wondering  what  would  happen  to  all  her  loved 
nes  when  she  had  left  them.  But  she  recovered,  and  after  a 
ew' months  the  life-line  reunitetJ.     Now  I  think  that  very 


curious  and  interesting,  and  it  is  quite  true.  As  to  the  future, 
it  is  not  ours  yet,  ana  we  shall  do  better  not  to  try  to  luiveil 
it  No  literature  lias  ever  indicated  that  power  to  divine  the 
future  came  ftnom  the  highest  source. 

S.G.G. — I  have  been  told  tliat  a  new  cure  for  inebriety  is  by 
means  of  vaccination.  I  know  of  one  very  bad  case  where  the 
]>atient  after  treatment  lias  continued  sober  to  this  day,  nearly 
a  year.  But  I  know  of  another  case  of  which  a  clergyman 
friend  wrote  me  some  weeks  ago,  and  the  treatment  was  not 
by  vaccination.  He  said :  "  A  man  in  my  last  parish  who  had 
been  a  hopeless  drunkard  for  fifteen  yeare  has  been  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  he  has  been 
now  absolutely  sober  for  nine  months.  I  never  knew  him  to 
keep  sober  for  nine  hours  in  all  the  previous  years  of  my 
acquaintance  with  him.  J  feel  sure  you  will  be  gratified  Ui 
hear  this."  I  was.  J  suppose  you  saw  the  Message  to  the 
Nation  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  the  National 
Temperance  League.  The  writers  ascribed  the  increased 
numlier  of  the  insane  in  asylums,  ft8  per  cent,  in  thirty  years, 
almost  entirely  to  the  abuse  of  alcohol.  The  superintendent 
of  one  of  the  County  Asylums  recently  ascribed  intemperance 
to  two  causes — first  heredity,  and  again  ignorance  on  tlie  i>art 
of  the  beginner  of  the  effects  of  small  doses  of  alcohol.  He 
indicated  that  unpalatable  food  was  an  incentive  to  drink, 
beer  often  seemed  to  give  an  appetite  for  what  could  not  be 
enjoyed  without  it,  while  insufficient  nourishment  in  badly- 
cooked  food  left  the  system  craving  for  something  that  alcohol 
seemed  momentarily  to  supply.  Iiis  impression  was  that  mon> 
knowledge  of  cooking  am«>ng  working-class  women  would 
lessen  the  desire  for  stimulants  among  men.  At  present, 
though  more  women  come  before  the  police  magistrates  charged 
with  drunkenness,  almost  twice  as  many  male  i»tients  an* 
brought  to  insane  asylums  through  alcoholism.  Out  of  a 
total  of  116,000  insane  jpatients  now  in  asylums,  17,000  are 
victims  to  drunkenness  In  the  proportion  of  11,000  men  and 
6000  women. 

Miranda.— To  make  flimiture  polish— Take  a  pint  of  pure 
linseed  oil,  half-a-pint  of  vinegar,  2  ounces  of  rose-pink,  \  oz. 
resin  powder  and  a  gill  of  good  spirits  of  wine;  dissolve  the 
resin  m  the  spirit,  then  mix  all  the  ingredients  well  together, 
put  into  bottles  and  keep  closely  corked.  Shake  the  bottle 
before  using,  apply  the  polish  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  rub  off 
with  wash-leather  or  an  old  silk  liandkerchief,  and  continue 
rubbing  till  the  finger  pressed  on  the  wood  leaves  no  mark. 

TOILET. 

Alice  3f.— When  the  hair  falls  and  the  scalp  feels  itchy  there 
is  no  remedy  as  good  as  well  washing  the  hair  with  a 
beaten-u^  e^  in  water.  Rub  and  massage  the  scalp  well,  and 
WHsh  again  m  water  without  the  egg.  Repeat  every  week  or 
ten  days.  The  ft-iction  necessary  to  dry  the  hair  increases  the 
circulation,  while  the  washing  removes  all  dust  from  the 
scalp.  Stimulants  are  sometimes  beneficial,  but  most  so  when 
applied  to  a  cleansed  and  invigorated  skin.  Bay -rum  and 
tincture  of  cantharides  are  both  possessed  of  cleansing  and 
stimulating  properties. 

Letty  Antu — Where  the  gums  are  tender  and  recede  from  the 
teeth  an  astringent  lotion  should  be  used.  Take  half-an-ounce 
of  borax,  dissolve  it  in  three  pints  of  boiling  water,  when  cold 
add  a  teaspoonftil  of  tincture  of  myrrh.  Wash  the  mouth  with 
this  every  day.  Tartar  on  the  teeth  is  due  in  great  measure 
to  properties  in  the  drinking  water.  I  know  a  district  where 
most  of  the  middle-aged  people  are  almost  toothless,  and  where 
visitors  after  a  few  weeks  find  tartar  deposits  on  their  teeth. 
To  prevent  this  the  teeth  should  be  bnished  aW^r  meals  witli 
water  to  which  a  pinch  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  has  been  adde<l. 
Some  families  are  more  dis})osed'  to  accumulate  tai-tar  on  the 
teeth  than  others.  Tlie  whitest  teeth  are  often  the  least 
durable,  the  enamel  on  them  being  thin,  and  the  chalky  sub- 
stance rendering  them  brittle.  I  fear  nothing  wU  long 
Ijre8er\'e  these  for  their  one-time  enviable  i)ossessor. 

Verity. 

Letters  regarding  "  Women's  Interests "  to  be  addressed 
—"Verity,"  Vo  Editor,  "The  Leisure  Hour,"  4  Bouvcrie 
Street,  London,  E.C. 
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SHAKESPEARIAN  ACROSTICS 
Eighth  of  Nine 


1.  "  Away  from  light  steals  home  m^  heavy  gon." 

2.  "Little  of  thU  great  world  can /apeak." 

3.  "  /will  have  nothing  else  but  only  this." 

4.  "Though  the  uhameleon  Love  can  feed  on 
the  air,  /am  one  that  am  nourished  by  my  victuals, 
and  would  fain  have  meat." 

6.   "  /  was  adored  once,  too." 

Find  the  speaker^  nantfi,  giving  Act  ami  Sctnt 
for  eack  quotaiiim. 

Five  Quineod'  worth  of  prizes  to  be  awarded 
at  close  of  this  series,  for  correct  answers. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  Acrostiee  were^ 
Fourtli. 


Fifth. 

Christian,  Heit.  VIIL,  Act  V.     Leonatus,  Cijm., 

'  Act   1.     Owl,   iftn.    VI.,   Pt.  3,   Act   V.     Turtle, 

iVinUr'i  Tale,  Act  V.     Everything,  Lear,  Act  IV. 

Neck,  Rom.  anrf  Jul.,  Act  L    Cloten,  Gym.,  Act  IV. 


EnxciM,  Bailli^re,  Tindal  and  Cox,  7'.  6^.  Pu- 
FBSsoR  Mosso'a  Faliffiit,  Swan  Sonnenschien  and  ( t. 
Onlhtred  Poems  of  Emat  Myera,  AlacmillAna,  .V. 
Mb.  Kelhak's  Failh  of  R.  L.  Sletenton.  Oliphait. 
Andenon  and  Fetrier,  6s.  Rev.  V.  W.ii.i;Fn- 
Religion  and  Scienet,ljoawn&a»,2».M.  Clir-.ii ■■,'.: 
Joeeiin  of  BTakehnid,  De  La  More  Pte»«,  2«.  tW. 

Mr.  White's  record  of  a  thoDsand-mile  raw*- 
trip  in  Michigan  and  Catutdiao  iraterm  makes  i 
t.wofnld  appe^.  It  is  a  practical  handbook  oi 
camping-out  life,  minute  as  to  every  detail  of  («:- 
fit,  pack  making  and  carrying,  hmiting  and  &bir..:. 
with  chapte™  on  the  science  of  going  ligh:.  ir. 
walking  in  the  woods,  on  open  wat«r,  canoe- in xl- 
IJDg,  on  the  art  of  building  every  sort  of  lire  frvr 
the  Hmallest,  for  cooking  only,  or  the  bir.-r' 
warmth-lire,  to  the  beat,  the  biggest,  aoij  : 
longest  lasting,  the  friendship -fire,  as  he  ra'l-  r,. 
lu  addition  to  giving  all  these  buaineas  detaib  o.: 
author  haa  written  throughout  under  a  strxj 
sense  of  the  beauty  of  the  forest,  and  bu  vi 
rendered  the  magio  of  its  iuiprexsionB  chat  r.r- 
book  ia  full  of  literary  charm.  You  feel,  yon  hm- 
you  see,  as  you  read.  Take  this  picture  of  i' ■ 
trading-room  in  one  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Compaci  ^ 

"AU  lUa  chnrra  or  the  Aromstic  Shop  was  Ln  Ok  pl»cf  i 
nniiddLlianaLlliTDuroflhrxFlId*.  .  .  .    Hwdwor  ch:JiT>. 

prove  to  be  the  nirof  abnir:  thin  birch-1jark  pac]u>:»' .^  ^' . 
■napl^iingii  ak-oUTKl  ofthe  tiLlils.  BnckKkJn,  both  wIl: 
bun,  linan'  irlswn  in  HtriiiKS,  bundlna  of  niHicJiial  b^h>.  -> 


For  the  above  answers  the  scores  were  as  follows 
(Aoroatio  Fifth  being  a  crucial  one) :— The  possible 
maximum  of  marks  {9^1  +  9  =  2^)  were  gained  by 
Peg  I.,  and  Witton.  24  marks  by  AGuka  and 
Plena  Hpai,  '23  by  Acorn,  IJee,  Kda,  Ilex,  Katydid, 
Thoca,  and  Vicar.  22  by  Branwood,  Peg  II. 
(Liscard),  Jacko,  and  Reldas.  21  by  A.  C.  R, 
Marcia,  Mogg,  Polly,  Q.  O.  I)., and  Violet.  20  by 
larafil,  Fern,  Moggs.  Frog.  19  by  Puck.  18  by 
Epirus.  (Scores  ofcompetitorB  who  do  not  enter 
for  every  acrostic  of  the  series  are  not  kept.) 
Final  list  with  pri™-winnera'  names  will  appear 
in  September. 

All  answers  must  be  addressed  to  the  Kditor  of 
Th«  LeiiMre  Hour,  and  must  bear  on  the  outside 
the  words  Firesi'le  Ctiili,  and  muat  reach  this  office 
by  the  15th  of  the  month. 

ON  OUR  BOOK  TABLE 

Books  noticed :  S.  E.  White's  The  Foretl,  Grant 

Rioiiards,  7s.  6rf.     Mrs.  CjtAiQiE'a  Tkt  Vineyard, 

Fisher  Unwin,  6s.   W.  H.  HtrDSON's flr^eit  Uanxiong, 

Duckworth,  fls.     Dh.  RABAiiLl.vTi's  Air,  Fooil,  ami 
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ACIOI9  Its  Dow  .  .  .  and  never  hiu  uijrlhlDf;  else  n^lim  sr 


The  Fireside  Club 


magic  of  existence,  while  its  tragedies  have  passed 
them  by/'  Mrs.  Craigie  casts  the  lot  of  Jennie 
Sussex,  the  young  and  romantic  heroine  of  Tht 
Vineyard,  Much  skill  is  displayed  in  the  portrayal 
of  Gerald  Federan,  whom  we  find  at  the  outset 
pliable  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  his  evil  genius.  He 
is  weak  and  faulty  throushout,  with  an  almost 
redeeming  quality  of  seQ-depreoiation.  "The 
eternal  Pecksniff  in  us  all,"  he  exclaims  after  posing 
as  a  fine  fellow,  "  and  especially  in  me ! "  He  loves 
Jennie  and  is  loved,  but  they  are  "inimical  in 
spirit :  neither  of  them  had  any  bent  for  the  bear- 
ing of  the  other's  burdens,  or  any  mercy  for  each 
other's  diortcoraings."  Circumstances  therefore 
avail  to  separate  them.  Federan  marries  an  heiress 
who  had  saved  him  from  financial  ruin,  and  Jennie 
becomes  the  wife  of  an  artist,  an  idealist  like 
herself. 

Mr.  Hudson  has  created  in  his  Riolama  of  the 
Green  Mansions  a  wood  nymph  whose  beauty  and 
gentleness  and  hapless  fate  make  her  a  sister  in 
romance  for  Fouqu^'s  Undine.  With  bird-like 
songs,  clad  in  a  spider-silk  garment,  she  flits 
elusively  through  the  story,  bewildering  while 
she  charms  her  Venezuelan  lover.  The  lK>ok  has 
both  power  and  originality  of  construction,  and 
its  tragedy  must  leave  a  heartache  in  the  reader's 
breast. 

Dr.  Rabagliati  of  Bedford  has  published  a  third 
edition,  greatly  enlarged  and  almost  entirely  re- 
written, of  his  wise  and  useful  book  on  Air^  Food 
and  Exercise^  an  essay  on  the  predisposing  causes 
of  disease.  The  first  and  last  subjects  are  briefly 
dealt  with  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  A'olume, 
the  bulk  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  science  of  diet. 
The  public  mind  has  been  largely  leavened  with 
useful  knowledge  regarding  the  value  of  fresh  air 
and  methodised  exercises,  our  author  believes,  but 
is  still  curiously  ignorant  of  the  principles  which 
should  rule  diet. 

His  belief,  based  on  long  and  varied  professional 
observation,  is  that  our  increasingly  luxurious  food 
habits  as  a  nation  account  for  the  increase  of  alarm- 
ing diseases,  sach  as  appendicitis  or  cancer,  as  well 
as  for  the  prevalence  of  unhealthy  people,  habitually 
sufferinfl;  from  colds,  constipation,  indigestion,  and 
such  auments.  In  brief,  he  thinks  we  eat  too 
much,  and  too  often. 

"Bad  as  alcoholism  is,"  our  author  asserts,  "it  Is  not  by 
a  long  way  so  ix>tent  a  cause  of  mortality  or  of  disease  as 
improper  feeding;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  the 
teetotallers,  instead  of  confining  their  attention  to  the  evil 
effects  of  alcoholic  drink  alone,  had  widened  the  scope  of  their 
inquiries  and  extended  them  to  the  effects  of  Intemperance  in 
the  use  of  food  also,  they  would  have  effected  much  more 
good  than  they  have  yet  succeeded  in  doing.  ...  I  have 
endorsed  the  practice  of  the  teetotallers  \rf  being  one  myself 
for  years,  so  that  I  know  of  what  I  speak. 

Professor  Mosso  needs  no  introduction  to  English 
readers,  his  previous  work  (on  Fear)  having  been 
so  well  received  on  its  translation  eight  years 
ago.  This  new  volume  on  FaZigtu,  translated  by 
Margaret  and  W.  B.  Drummond  of  Edinburgh, 
gives  the  latest  observations  and  discoveries  of  the 
eminent  Italian  pbysiolosist,  on  a  subject  of  great 
general  interest.  He  deals  with  fatisue  character- 
istics and  products,  the  law  of  exhaustion,  attention, 
intellectual  fatigue,  work,  and  over-pressure,  and 


the  clearness  of  his  expositions  must  make  them  as 
interesting  as  they  are  important  to  lovers  of  science 
in  general,  and  to  educationalists  in  particular. 

Of   the   Gathered   Poems   of  Ernest  Myers,  the 
following  verses  are  a  pleasing  example — 

"  Hold  us  not  here ;  the  flowers  have  ceased  to  blow, 
The  frost  begun : 

Hold  us  not  here ;  we  will  arise  and  go, 
The  dream  is  done. 
Our  feet  are  set  upon  a  sterner  way, 
And  we  must  on  ; 

Base,  thou  hast  dwelt  with  us  a  summer  day, 
But  now  begone. 

Still  deem  we  vain  the  strifes  whole  countering  cries 
Clash  ftom  afar, 

Yet  through  their  midst  we  seek  one  purer  prize, 
One  beckoning  star." 

Mr.  Kelman,  in  his  recently  published  volume  of 
lectures  on  The  Faith  of  Robert  Louis  Stevensoii, 
marshals  an  infinite  number  of  quotations  from  his 
author,  in  illustration  of  his  points,  and  packs 
these  chosen  passages  together  so  closelv  that  one 
catches  too  few  glimpses  of  the  marshalling  hand, 
although  the  choice  and  ordering  of  his  selection 
reveal  both  his  taste  and  opinions.  Here  and  there 
we  have  a  touch  of  keen  characterisation,  as  in  the 
remark  that  Stevenson  had  "a  Hebrew  conscience 
and  a  Greek  imagination,  a  Scottish  sense  of  sin 
and  a  French  delight  in  beauty."  Stevenson's 
subjectivity,  his  gift  of  vision,  his  sympathies  and 
appreciations  are  copiously  illustrated  to  show  in 
what  ideals  and  types  and  duties  he  placed  his 
faith,  and  Mr.  Keiman  discriminatingly  analyses 
the  religious  opinions  of  the  man  as  made  clear  in 
his  words  and  actions. 

Religion  and  Science  will  be  found  useful,  not 
onlv  by  the  clergy,  to  whose  needs  it  is  specially 
addressed,  but  afso  by  all  those  anxious  to  learn 
how  far  religious  belief  is  really  affected  by  the 
discoveries  and  theories  of  modem  science.  The 
author  is  one  of  the  few  who  know  both  sides  of 
his  subject.  This  book  cannot  be  called  easy 
reading,  as  it  presupposes  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  scientific  terminology,  but  it  will  well  repay  the 
reader's  trouble.  An  appendix  gives  a  useful  list 
of  modern  works  bearing  on  the  subjects  discussed. 

Readers  of  Carlyle's  Past  and  Present  will  re- 
member Abbot  Samson  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
and  all  who  were  led  on  by  Carlyle  to  study  the 
fascinating  Chronicle  of  Jocelin  of  Brakelond  will 
be  glad  to  have  it,  newly  translated  with  an  admir- 
able introduction  and  notes,  included  among  The 
King^s  Glassies.  Nowhere  else  can  the  student 
obtain  so  vivid  and  clear  a  picture  of  the  social  and 
religious  life  of  Eneland  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Written  within  a  "convent's 
narrow  room,"  this  Chronicle  is  not  bounded  by  its 
scanty  confines.  The  life  of  all  classes  in  the  realm, 
the  intrigues  of  Church  and  State,  the  faults  and 
virtues  of  king  and  prelates  are  mirrored  here  for 
us  readers  of  seven  centuries  afterwards,  by  one 
who  could  not  only  write  but  observe.  Few  chron- 
icles are  so  full  of  human  nature.  Few  deal  with  a 
period  so  interesting  and  so  little  known  to  the 
ordinary  reader.  This  is  a  book  to  buy  and  read 
and  keep. 


^^^^^^^^ 
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®ut  Cbess  pngc 

Summer  Solving  Tourney.     Three  Guineas  in  Prizes 


As  intimated  last  month,  we  offer  Three 
Guineas  in  Prizes  for  the  best  sets  of  solutions 
of  problems  to  be  published  durins  the  months  of 
June,  July  and  August  1904.  Not  more  than 
ten  problems  will  be  given,  and  the  number  may 
be  lets. 

No  competitor  will  be  allowed  to  take  more  than 
one  first  prize,  or  the  eouivalent,  during  the  year 
for  solving,  but  the  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  are 
exempt  from  this  rule. 

Conditions^  to  be  carefully  observed : — 

1.  Each  batch  of  solutions  must  be  headed  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 

2.  Foolscap  or  quarto  paper  must  be  used  ;  only 
one  side  must  be  written  upon,  and  the  sheets  must 
be  fastened  together. 

3.  Neatness  should  be  observed,  and  the  leading 
variations  clearly  set  forth. 

4.  Solutions  should  be  exhaustive. 

Here  are  the  first  two  problems,  both  of  which 
were  entered  in  our  last  Problem  Tourney. 

SUMMER  SOLVING  TOURNEY  PROBLEMS 

A 
BUkCK — 12  HBN 


WHITB— 10  MEN 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 

B 
BLACK — 7  MEM 


"Twentieth-Century  Retractor.'" 
No.  5.— By  Mrs.  W.  J.  Baird. 

"  Do  not  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose 
That  you  resolved  to  effect." 

Tnnpest,  Act  III.  sc.  HI. 

BLACK— 2  MBN^ 


WHITB — 4  MEN 

1.  White  played  last,  but  must  retract  his  move. 

2.  Black  to  retract  his  last  move. 

3.  Black  to  play  so  as  to  allow 

4.  White  to  mate  by  discovery. 

Solutions  received  before  July  10  will  be  acknow- 
ledged. A  special  prize  is  offered  for  the  solver 
who,  in  the  aggregate,  most  quickly  solves 
Nos.  3,  4,  and  5.     [See  page  527.] 

SOLUTION. 

Mrs.  Baird*s  Retractor  No.  III.,  April. 

1.  White  P  was  on  B  3  replace. 

2.  WhiteKt— B6. 

3.  Black  Kt— B5. 

4.  White  Kt—B  4  mate. 

We  hope  to  publish  the  award  in  the  la.st 
Solving  Tourney  next  month. 

A  good  game  between  two  well-known  Amateurs  : 


WHITE 

• 

BLACK. 

H.  S.  Barlow.             r. 

A.  Cumock. 

1.  P— K4. 

P— K4. 

17.  N-B  3. 

NxB. 

2.  N— K  B  8. 

P— QS. 

18.  QxN. 

N-Q  2. 

3.  P— Q4. 

N— K  B  3. 

19.  B— B4. 

Q— B2. 

4.  N— Q  B  3. 

Q  N— Q  2. 

20.  Q  R— Q  1. 

B— B  3. 

5.  B— Q3. 

B-K2. 

21.  Q  R-K  1. 

P-Q  N  4. 

6.  0  0. 

P— QB3. 

22.  P— Q  N  3. 

P-N  5. 

7.  P— K  R  3. 

0  0. 

23.  N    Q  1. 

N-K4. 

8.  B    K3. 

Q    B2. 

24.  NxX. 

BxN. 

0.  P— Q5. 

P  -B  4. 

25.  BxB. 

RxB. 

10.  N— QN5. 

Q-Ql. 

2«.  N— B2. 

P-Q  R  4. 

11.  P— QB4. 

P— Q  R  3. 

27.  Q-B8. 

B-N  2. 

12.  N— H3. 

R— Kl. 

28.  N-Q3. 

R— K  2. 

13.  N-R2. 

N~B  1. 

2fl.  P~K5. 

PxP. 

14.  P-K  B  4. 

PxP. 

30.  RxP. 

Q  R-Kl.l 

15.  BxP. 

N— N  3. 

31.  QxPchand 

1(J.  B— KS. 

N-K  4. 

mate  in  S 

N.B.  In  the  notation 

adopted  in  the  above  game 

N  stands  for  Kt. 

WHITE— 13  MEN 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


»  If  Block  had  avoided  the  trap  by  -».  .</.  P— B  3  Whito  would 
«<till  win  by  reason  of  his  ptuuied  pawn  and  the  prcMiure  hu 
Ih  able  to  bring  on  Black's  Q— B  F.—Bd, 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor,  **The  Leisure  Hour,"  4  Bouverie  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  be  marked  CHESS  on  the 
envelope.  Competition  entries  mttst  be  accompanied 
by  the  Eisteddfod  Ticket  from  the  Contejits  page. 
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1,   4,   5,   7  ASD   8,   BBtKHAH,    NEAR  TORQnAT, 

g,    CASTLETOWN,   18LB   OF  MAM,   WITH  OASTI^  BCSHKS  IN  BACKOBODHP 

3   AND   6,    PBEL  BARBOUB,    IBLE  OF   MAN 
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Vassili  Verestchagin 

BORN  1842.    WENT  DOWN  WITH  THE  FETBOPAVLOVSS  1904 

BY   A.   E.   KEETON 


VEBESTGHAGIN  is  perhaps  the  one 
BuBsian  painter  who  may  be  said  to 
have  attained  international  fame. 
By  a  terrible  irony  of  fate,  be,  who  speci- 
ally devoted  his  career  to  the  revelation 
of  the  horrors  of  warfare  in  all  their  grue- 
some nakedness,  lost  his  own  life  in  one 
of  the  most  tragic  incidents  ever  broogbt 
about  by   the  ingenuity  of  man  for  the 


iw^iiiuiugs  of  every  movement  in  art  are 
usually  of  a  tentative,  hesitating  nature. 
Thus  the  career  of  most  of  Bussia's  dis- 
tinguished artists  for  several  generations 
has  been  preluded  by  a  kind  of  struggle 
into  their  proper  callings,  in  spite  of  oppo- 
site, incongruous  circumstances.  And, 
oddly  enough,  their  ranks  have  been  filled 
chiefly  by  recruits   from   the   law  courts. 


wholesale  cami^e  of  his  fellow-beings. 
It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  too,  that 
Verestchibgin  began  bis  life  as  a  servant 
of  the  navy,  and  at  sea  be  was  destined 
to  meet  with  his  destrnotion.  It  was  only 
at  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  oentory  that 
Bnssian  art  began  to  show  signs  of  be- 
coming an  appreciable,  and  aoove  all  a 
national  factor.  Once  tbe  seeds  of  this 
promising  development  bad  been  sown, 
they  fmctifled  with  amazing  rapidity,  and 
in  less  than  fifty  years  Bussia  could  boast 
of  possessing  her  own  distinctive  schools 
of  literatnre,   music,  and    painting.    Tbe 


the  army,  or  the  navy.  In  each  cose  the 
enthasiasm  of  the  amateur  has  gradually 
shaped  itself  into  tbe  strenuous  and  definite 
purpose  of  the  professional.  Though  in 
Veres tchftgin's  case  the  term  "  gradually  " 
is  hardly  applicable,  since  he  essayed  to 
be  both  saUor  and  painter  at  the  same 
time.  From  the  age  of  eleven  he  began 
almost  simultaneously  to  follow  the 
separate  curriculums  of  the  St.  Petersborg 
Naval  Corps  and  School  of  Design.  But  he 
left  the  navy  for  the  Academy  of  Arts  when 
he  was  seventeen,  and  two  years  later  this 
institution  awarded  him  its  silver  medal 
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KABA&DINE  [CIBCASSIAN) 

adventure 
from  hiB 
mother's 

anceBtry, 
which  &a 
recently  ae 
hie  great- 
g  ra  nd- 
mother 
on  the  ma- 
ternal side 
came  di- 
rectly of 
CaucaBian 
Tartar 
stock.  He 
a  1  w  a  y  b 
said  of  him- 
self that  he 
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was    three -quarterB  eyea,   and    a.    well- 

Buseian    and     one-  developed  forehead, 

quarter  Tartar.   His  In    later    years    be 

mother  was  a  sin-  wore    a     flowing 

gularly      handeome  beard,  which  hid  a 

woman,  with  whom  mouth     rather     in- 

his    father    fell    in  dined   to   be  stem 

love  at  first  sight  at  and  bard,  and  with 

a  chance  meeting  in  lines  of  indomitable 

a  church.  From  her,  will  -  power    in     its 

their  son  received  his  carves;  buttbiafor- 

distinotly      oriental  bidding     trait     was 

appearance,   having  qualified   by  a   ray 

a     suavity    and    a  of  genial  kindliness 

grace  of  contour  in  always  sparkling  in 

his  features  and  his  his  eyes, 

movements,  such  as  At  an   early  age 

one   does  not  often  be  took  to  travelling, 

meet    with    in    the  not  only  in  the  most 

square-cut,  roughly-  remote       parts      of 

chiselled  type  of  the  Bussia  proper,  such 

pure    Bussian.      In  as  the  Crimea  and 

Verestch&gin's  port-  the  Caucasus,  but  in 

folios  of   studies  of  Turkestan,     Central 

Caucasian  and  Turk-  Asia,     Palestine, 

ish   life   one  comes  ^^'^'     ^^^     India, 

across  many  a  head                             oiroassian  tyfe  When    making    an 

which  at  once  re-  ascent  of  Kanchan- 
minds  one  of  his  own.  He  had  an  eagle  janga,  in  which  expedition  his  wife  actually 
nose,  deep-set,  bright,  and  very  penetrating     accompanied   him,   their  coolies  deserted 
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tbem,  and  they  both  nearly  died  of  cold  and 
starvation.  He  was  also  present  during 
the  last  BusBO-Turkish  campaign,  in  which 
war  he  first  became  friendly  with  Admiral 
(then  Lieutenant)  Makdrov,  a  friendship 
which  lasted  for  the  rest  of  their  days,  and 
"  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided." 
On  another  occasion,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  siege  of  Samarkand,  where  be 
was  severely  wounded,  and  bis  life  almost 
despaired  of.  For  his  bravery  during  this 
aiege  he  was  honoured  by  the  distinguished 
Russian  orderof  St.  George.  Nor  did  Verest- 
ch&gin'B  adventurous  ardour  abate  with 
advancing  years.  It  was  his  unquenchable 
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thirst  after 
which  prompted  bim 
to  join  Mak&rov  on 
the  PetTopdvlovsk. 
Wherever  he  went,  it 
goes  without  saving, 
he  gathered  plenty 
of  materia)  and  an 
abundance  of  local 
colour.  The  result  of 
his  Indian  travels  was 
the  famous   aeries   of 

fictores  dealing  with 
ndian  life  under 
British  militaiy  rule, 
which  first  brought 
him  notoriety  in  this 
oonntry.  Verestchagin 
had  a  wonderful 
facility  and  swiftness 
of  production.  So 
much  so  that  be  W3> 
once  publicly  accusal 
of  allowing  other 
artists  to  paint  bi^ 
pictures  wholesale  for 
bim,  without  making 
them  any  acknowledg- 
ment— an  accQsation 
from  which  he  was 
happily  able  lo 
vindicate  himself 
completely. 

Strength  of  delinea- 
tion and  absolute  sin- 
cerity    have     so     far 
distinguished     the 
creations    of    Russian 
artists     much      more 
than    the    character- 
istics of  charm,  grace, 
or  finish.    This  is  not 
surprising  in  a.  natiop 
where  art  is  still  so  young.     Whilst  it  can 
rise  to  national,  barbaric  force,  such  art  is 
necessarily  wanting  in  the  discipline  and 
pruning  which  can  only  accrue  to  it  from 
centuries  of  culture  and  self-criticism.    Yet 
the  rude  vigour  of   the  Russian   artist  is 
pregnant  with  the  spirit  of  the  people ;  his 
productions  never  lose  the  mark  of  race, 
and  Verestchftgin,  the  most  cosmopolitan 
of  Russia's  painters,  is  no  esception,  albeit 
his    later    training    was    chiefly    that    of 
foreign  schools,  where    he    acquired   his 
technical  knowledge.     In  FEtris  he  studied 
at  the  "£cole  des    Beaux   Arts,"  under 
G^rAme,  but  even   in   their  early  stages 
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pupil  and  master  had  no 
very  keen  ayinpathy  for 
each  other;  and  as  time 
went  on,  and  the  yoonger 
man's  code  of  art  became 
more  pronoanoed,  their 
ideals  oi  romanticism  and 
realism  alike  diverged  more 
and  more.  Nevertheless, 
it  should  be  mentioned 
that  it  was  France,  and 
not  his  owe  country,  which 
had  the  credit  of  banging 
VereBtoh&gin's  first  picture. 
This  was  at  the  Fans  Salon 
of  1866.  Many  of  his  pic- 
tures so  frequently  ex- 
hibited at  a  later  date  in 
foreign  gEkllerieB  and  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries 
were  duplicates,  CLnd  very 
inferior  to  the  originals. 

Those  who  wish  to  know 
this    painter   at   his  best, 
should  visit  the  Tretiakov 
GftUerj'  in   Moscow.     The 
theatrical,    highly    sensa- 
tional tours  which  he  fre- 
quently undertook  through 
the     different     cities     of 
Europe,  exhibiting  his  own 
works,  certainly  tended  to 
prejudice  connoisseurs 
against    viewing    them 
favourably,    and     gave     a 
very   false    impression    of 
their   real    merits.      The 
pictures   were  not  shown 
in    ordinary    daylight,    for 
instance,   but    by    an    in- 
geniously-planned scheme  of  electricity,  in 
galleries  adorned  with  gorgeous   oriental 
draperies ;   and    behind    the    scenes    the 
strains  of  a  harmonium   were  heard,   or 
some    of    the    wild,    unearthly    choruses 
peculiar    to    the    Russian    soldiers.      All 
this   savoured,  of    course,   very  much  of 
charlatanism. 

Immense  excitement  was  aroused  wher- 
ever Verestcbf^n  appeared  in  these  ex- 
hibiting toumdes.  The  illustrated  papers 
were  full  of  caricatures  of  this  "  fanatic  of 
the  paint-brush,"  as  he  was  called ;  and 
crowds  flocked  to  an  entertainment  bidding 
fair  to  be  at  once  melodramatic  and  spec- 
tacular. Ladies  fainted  in  front  of  the 
pictures,  and  in  Berlin  the  exhibition 
caused    such  a  tnmult  that  it  had  to  be 


THB   DERVISH   CHOIR  (SAMARKAND) 

suppressed  by  order  of  the  Emperor. 
Verestch&gin's  genius  was  sufficiently  great 
for  him  to  have  bided  his  time  quietly 
without  all  this  specious  riclame.  In  the 
history  of  art  it  is  apparent  that  good  work 
always  wins  recognition  sooner  or  later. 
Yet  his  methods  of  advertisement  were 
part  and  parcel  of  his  character ;  something 
of  the  same  violent,  impetuous  spirit  once 
caused  him  to  destroy  three  of  his  finest 
canvases,  because  they  met  with  adverse 
criticism.  A  strange  parados  in  his  tem- 
perament was  the  fact  that  although  he 
thus  surrounded  his  pictures  with  as 
theatrical  and  artificial  an  atmosphere  as 
he  could,  he  was  equally  Bcmpulous  to 
paint  them  as  much  as  possible  under  the 
direct  influences  of  nature.  His  studio  in 
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Mnaich,  where  he  accomplished  much  of  accorate  knowledge  of  nataral  science  ood 
his  best  work,  was  couBtructed  upon  a  natural  laws.  In  tenets  such  as  these 
revolving  principle  which  followed  the  there  is  surely  nothing  empirical,  or  con- 
light,  and  he  always  insisted  that  bis  trary  to  the  highest  conceptions  of  tbe 
models  should  sit  to  him  in  the  open  air.  functions  of  art. 

He   maintained,  besides,   that  the   future         Next    to  his   Indian   pictures,  Veres^ 

of  all  modem  art  must  depend  upon   an  chfigin's  series  best  known  in  England  is 
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probably  the  cycle  illustrfttive  of  Napoleoa'a 
disastrouB  "  1812 "  campaign  in  BuBsia. 
Here  the  artist  was  obliged  to  draw  more 
upon  his  imagination  than  in  any  other 
of  his  subjects.  There  ensued  a  spice  of 
conventionaliW^especially  in  the  portrayal 
of  the  central  figure — and  a  want  of  ex- 
actitude in  small  details,  never  perceptible 
when  Verestch&Ain  caught  his  impressions 
straight  from  life.  To  those  readers  who 
have  never  happened  to  meet  specimens  of 
his  work,  a  few  descriptions  of  some  of 
the   moBt   noteworthy  Eind  typical  of  hia 


all  the  panoply  of  his  brilliant  ceremonial 
robes,  his  hair  falling  over  his  shooldeni, 
in  bis  hands  a  censer  which  he  waves  as 
he  chants  the  funeral  orison ;  just  behind 
him  stands  a  bare-headed  officer,  and  near 
them  both  one  perceives  the  emblem  of 
Christianity,    which    has    been    hmriedly 

Elanted  in  the  soil.  Sharply  cutting  the 
orizon  line  of  this  ghastly  field  of  death 
begins  the  limitless  cloud-line  of  lurid  sky 
which  fills  up  the  bEwkground. 

A  third  picture  is  called  "  The  Apotheosis 
of  War."   It  represents  a  pyramid  of  skulls  " 


THE  APOTUROSIS  OV  WAR 

-wtcUgtD  to  "  All  Conqueron,  put,  pt 


pictures  may  not  be  without  interest.  In 
one  we  see  a  jungle,  with  a  tangle  of 
bamboo  in  the  foreground,  and  a  tiger 
floating  over  a  dead  sepoy  left  behind 
m  some  skirmish;  one  slender  palm-tree 
towers  high  above  them,  standing  out  in 
strong  rehef  against  a  cloudless  Indian 
sky,  its  mast-lue  stem  orowned  with  & 
tuft  of  drooping  branches,  and  a  solitary 
cormorant  is  swooping  down,  eager  too  for 
its  share  of  human  booty. 

In  another  canvas  thousands  of  muti- 
lated bodies  lie  prone,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  over  a  broad,  monotonous  steppe. 
On  the  left  stands  a  Bussian  priest,  clad  in 


with  fr^ments  of  flesh  still  clinging  to 
them.  Crows  hover  joyfully  over  die  pile, 
and  perch  upon  its  interstices,  or  sway 
upon  the  branches  of  a  few  adjacent  trees, 
withered  and  leafless.  One  or  two  of  the 
evil  birds  are  even  balancing  themselves 
upon  heads  which  have  here  and  there 
rolled  down  from  the  gruesome  heap.  In 
the  distance  rise  the  proud  battlements 
of  a  great  city.  This  picture  Verestchf^n 
dedicated  to  "  All  Conquerors,  past,  present 
and  to  come." 

A  fourth  picture  is  in  the  form  of  a 
triptych :    in   all  three   panels  the   scene 
represents    a    sentry    on    the    snow- clod 
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Sbipka  Pass.  There  is  snow  beneath, 
above,  aroand— the  air  ia  opaque  with  its 
Trbirling  flakes.  In  the  first  panel  we  see 
the  Beatry,  leaning  numbed  with  the  cold 
upon  his  musket ;  in  the  second  he  is  bent 
nearly  double ;  in  the  third  be  has  finally 
succumbed  to  the  merciless  frost,  and  the 
snow  has  ahready  enveloped  him  in  an  icy 
shroud.  Only  the  point  of  his  musket 
protrudes,  and  shows  us  where  he  lately 
stood,  valiant  at  hie  post. 

Or  who  that  has  ever  seen  it  can  forget 
the  famous  "  Boad  after  Plevna  "  ?  It  is 
a  dreary,  bleak  winter's  day ;  the  desolate 
landscape  and  the  bodies  of  those  who 
have  died  upon  the  transport  car  are 
covered  with  a  slight  crust  of  glittering 
snow.  The  artillery  of  later  columns  have 
evidently  driven  with  indifference  over  the 
dead,  crushing  them,  and  crows  and  ravens, 
thoroughly  sated  with  1^  rich  feast  which 
has  been  provided  them,  have  alighted 
upon  the  telegn^h  wires  to  digest  their 
meal. 

A  sixth  picture  shows  the  transport 
of  the  wounded,  who  are  being  conveyed 
by  a  seemingly  endless  file  of  ox-carts 
slowly  plodding  through  the  snow,  with 
those  of  the  disabled  who  still  can  walk 
dragging  themselves  wearily  and  heavily 
along  each  side  of  the  rough  road.  Again, 
we  stand  before  a  grand  hut  intensely 
melancholy  solitude  of  mountain,  steppe, 
and  winding  river ;  one  human  figure  alone 
rivets  our  notice.  It  is  the  dead  body  of 
a  soldier  lying  "  Forgotten."     He  ia  on  his 


hack,  and  once  more  the  terrible  birds  of 
prey  are  near;  one  of  them  has  perched 
upon  his  breast,  another  upon  the  mnaket 
which  has  fallen  from  his  dying  clutoh, 
and  in  the  background  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  a  significant  mound,  surmounted  by  a 
cross. 

There  is  not  a  shade  of  tender  sendment 
to  soften  the  grim,  relentless  cruelty  of 
these  presentments,  and  what  bitter,  gall- 
ing humour  we  note  in  certain  toacbes! 
The  sleek,  comfortable  satiety  of  Verest- 
ch&gin's  crows,  for  example,  is  a  stady  in 
itself.  Whatever  arguments  may  be  ad- 
duced either  for  or  against  his  special  vein 
of  art,  one  fact  remains  indisputable^ 
namely,  that  Verestch^in  took  an  entirely 
new  departure  in  his  mode  of  depicting 
warfare.  Before  his  day  the  "  rnilitary 
picture "  was  generally  of  but  mediocre 
interest  to  the  student  of  the  psychological 
impulses  which  vibrate  tiirough  each  suc- 
cessive human  generation.  Painters  of 
battle  scenes,  no  matter  what  their  nation- 
ahty.have  mostly  been  learned  in  uniforms, 
in  which  they  decked  out  so  many  puppets 
upon  a  stage-scene  landscape.  Verestch&gin 
swept  all  this  aside.  His  pictures,  one 
must  confess,  are  not  of  the  kind  lo 
pleasantly  adorn  the  walls  of  royal  palaces, 
or  to  embellish  the  corridors  of  municipal 
buildings.  To  understand  them  we  require 
no  long  string  of  high-sounding  names  of 
great  generals  and  famous  personages. 
He  reveals  no  martial  splendours,  no 
glorious  "  roll  call " ;    but  he  only  tells  of 
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«wful  misery,  and  of  the  aajiguiii&ry  de- 
«6ructioD  of  masses.  To  a  man  searching 
after  tratb  alone,  this  ooald  not  well  be 
otherwise.  With  each  successive  war  of 
modem  times  the  fiction  of  its  glories 
becomes  less  and  less  palatable.  We  can 
no  longer  attach  to  it  even  the  glamour  of 
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the  perfected  mechanical  stEill  of  vaunted 
civilisation;  but  assuredly  contrary  to  all 
the  higher  instincts  of  civilisation  and  also 
of  humanity.  A  shudder  must  have  chilled 
the  hearts  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
when  they  read  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Petropdvlovsk,  and  of  the  means  by  which 


bravery,  such  as  we  were  wont  to  associate 
with  the  hot-blooded  hand-to-hand  fight- 
ing of  the  oiden  times.  Modern  warfare 
is  a  cold-blooded,  strategical  science,  for 
which  nothing  short  of  diabolical  machines 
of   destruction   are   contrived,   thanks    to 


its  annihilation  was  encompassed.  Some- 
thing of  a  kindred  feeling  comes  over  us 
when  we  have  gazed  long  at  Verestchigin's 
pictures.  For  this  reason  one  would  claim 
for  him  a  worthy  place  amongst  the  noblest 
teachers  of  his  age. 


His  Poor  Lordship 

A  FANTASTIC  STORY 


BY   FREDEBICK   LANQBBIDOE 


SUMMARY  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS 

Lord  Menloc,  a  poor  nobleman  and  a  writer  of  poems,  on  the  strength  of  a  present  of  meat 
resolves  to  give  a  dinner-party.  On  the  strength  of  the  dinner-party  he  engages,  in  addition  to  Tbady, 
his  old  man-servant,  a  butler  who  offers  his  services  and  gives  his  name  as  James  James. 

But  on  the  day  before  the  dinner,  Menloe  himself,  touched  by  the  tale  of  a  tramp,  led  him  to  the 
larder  and  told  him  to  help  himself.  On  the  day  of  the  dinner,  to  which  the  Bishop  and  other  local 
personages  of  importance  had  been  invited,  Menloe  writes  poetry  till  ten  o'clock  at  night.  He  had 
forgotten  the  dinner-party.  And  James,  finding  no  meat  m  the  larder,  told  the  guests  when; they 
arrived  that  his  Lordship  had  had  a  fit,  and  they  had  all  gone  home  at  once. 


CHAPTER  VI. — BULLSTINS  ARE  POSTED 

ALTHOUGH  next  day  the  true  fate  of 
the  meat  was  broken  to  Thady,  he 
found  the  story  unconvincing.  In- 
deed, he  regarded  it  as  personally  affront- 
ing, and  offered  violence  with  a  frying-pan 
to  the  maid  when  she  whispered  it  again. 
For  some  days  he  conducted  an  inter- 
mittent search  in  most  improbable  places, 
even  probing  the  kitchen-chimney,  and 
bringing  down  an  avalanche  of  soot.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  said  that  Thady  never  quite 
recovered  from  the  missing  meat.  It  be- 
came his  Lost  Tribes,  his  Sir  John  Franklin, 
his  Ginevra,  and  whenever  he  was  himself 
a  little  more  than  usually  lost  he  would 
put  on  his  top-hat,  and  wander  questingly 
into  strange  places. 

But  this  is  anticipation.  During  the 
day  many  telegrams  arrived,  generally 
addressed  to  "Butler."  "How  is  dear 
Lord  Menloe?  Anxious.  Sympathy" — 
being  mostly  as  much  as — with  the  address 
— could  be  done  for  the  sixpence.  To 
these,  James,  having  obtained  Lord 
Menloe's  permission,  xmiformly  replied: 
"Temperature  satisfactory,  hopeful:  must 
be  kept  very  quiet.  With  great  respect, 
James."  One  lady,  who  seemed  to  have 
treasured  reminiscences  of  Mr.  KipUng's 
illness,  and  the  methods  of  his  devotees, 
addressed  Menloe  himself :  "  You  must 
not  die.  Oh,  do  not  die."  To  this  Menloe 
personally  replied :  "  Am  considering  your 
suggestion." 

But  people  nearer  home  were  not  satis- 
fied with  telegraphic  sympathy.  Stout, 
warm-hearted  ladies  trudged  in  on  their 
feet,  nearly  always  with  jelly,  in  a  bag. 
Other  ladies,  in  anxious  donkey-carts,  left 
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silent  little  parcels :  "  Kub  his  spine  with 
this."  "A  hop-pillow  with  prayers.' 
Flowers  poured  in,  and  one  tearfnJ 
cucumber. 

Menloe,  writing  in  his  study,  hearcl 
muffled  voices,  and  tip-toe  wheels,  and 
made  his  pen  go  softly.  He  was  haunted 
by  fears  that  people  would  begin  to  stare 
in,  anxious  to  see  the  room  and  the  chair 
in  which  he  sat  when  he  was  "took." 
One  lady  did  actually  begin  to  peep,  but 
her  the  fate  of  peeping  Tona  overtook. 

Not  literally,  for  her  eyesight  remained 
excellent,  but  spiritually;  for  two  of  the 
disbanded  and  hovering  cats  flew  out  with 
such  sudden  and  terrible  noises,  that 
shocking  palpitations  visited  her. 

Once  or  twice  a  handsome  carriage  drove 
up,  and  several  times  doctors*  side-cars- 
It  appeared  from  James*  subsequent  report, 
that  several  of  the  disappointed  diners  had 
thoughtfully  knocked  a  doctor  up.  One 
doctor  had  arrived,  it  seemed,  about  two 
in  the  morning,  but  James  had  merely 
looked  out  of  the  window,  and  had  not 
heard  him. 

After  some  hours  of  this.  Lord  Menloe 
became  nervous.  The  house  looked  like 
a  Harvest  Festival,  so  many  flowers  and 
vegetables  had  arrived.  He  could  not 
enjoy  his  pipe  at  all,  for  the  straw  that 
had  been  spread.  It  affected  him  in 
quite  a  peculiar  manner.  Sometimes  it 
made  him  fancy  that  the  public  must  be 
right,  and  that  he  really  had  been  ver}' 
ill.  Certainly  he  was  in  a  miserable 
minority.  Thady,  early  convinced  thai 
the  common  opinion  was  true,  became 
piteous  in  his  searchings.  He  had  po^ 
a  little  confnsbd  about  the  nature  of  the 
meat,  and  was  convinced  that  it  would 


His  Poor  Lordship 


have  made  admirable  beef-tea — evidently 
the  thing  for  which  the  emergency 
clamoured.  The  new  little  maid,  also, 
when  Menloe  sought  some  more  interior 
abiding-place,  almost  ran  from  him. 

About  three  o'clock  things  quieted  down. 
No  more  wheels  came  up  the  drive ;  only 
one  little  boy  appeared  for  nearly  an  hour, 
and  he  suddenly  got  scared  and  ran  for 
his  life.  It  was  pleasant — it  was  blessed — 
but  it  was  suspicious.  Menloe  crept  into 
the  butler's  pantrv,  and  questioned  James. 
"What's  choking  'em  off?"  he  asked 
with  a  ghastly  grin. 

"Perhaps,  my  Lord,  the  bulletin  had 
something  to  do  with  it." 

Lord  Menloe's  glasses  grew  larger. 
"What    bulletin,    James?"    he     asked 
faintly. 

"  Well,  my  Lord,  when  I  saw  how  they 
were  worrying  you,  I  thought  I  must  keep 
them  off  the  house ;  so  I  posted  it  on  the 
gate." 

"  A  bulletin,  James  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  Lord." 

"  Was  it  favourable,  James  ?  " 

"It  was,  my  Lord,  but  it  said  that  the 

slightest  noise  might " 

"Yes,  James?" 

"  Cost  your  Lordship's  life,"  said  James 
intensely,  as  he  shook  his  respectful  head. 
"  Was  it  signed,  James  ?  " 
"  Oh,  yes,  my  Lord,  it  was  quite  regular." 
"  Who  signed  it,  James  ?  " 
"Well,  my   Lord,  there   were   obvious 
objections    to    local    doctors;    and    when 
medical   advice  is   summoned,  regard  for 
expense  is  false  economy." 

"  Exactly,  James.     So ?  " 

"So,  my  Lord,"  James  concluded  briskly, 
*'  I  had  Sh-  Thomas  Quain,  and  Dr.  Blue." 
"  And  their  names  were  attached  to  the 
bulletin  ?  " 

"  To  the  first  one,  my  Lord.  Sir  Thomas 
alone  signed  this."  James  handed  to  his 
master  a  half-sheet  of  notepaper,  on  which 
was  written  in  an  admirable  medical  hand : 
"Lord  Menloe's  strength  is  maintained: 
the  slightest  noise  still  causes  him 
dangerous  distress." 

"Is  that  quite    right,   do    you    think? 

Would  you  say  that  noise  was  dangerous  ?  " 

"In  your  Lordship's  condition,"  James 

replied,    with    respectful    conviction,    "I 

certainly  would." 

Menloe  felt  that  he  must  yield. 

"  That  straw  fidgets  me,"  he  said.     "  It 

fiJmost  makes  me  think "     He  broke 


off,  with  a  laugh  and  a  whistle,  and  lounged 
back  to  his  study.  There  seemed  to  be 
in  James'  eye  something  like  respectful 
alarm.     Menloe  leaned  his  arms  on  the 

shelf,   and    thought.      "I   wonder    if 

My  memory  does  play  me  such  tricks." 
Then  he  shook  himself  angrily :  "  Shut  up, 
idiot !  "  he  said.  About  five  o'clock  Menloe 
was  startled  by  an  unwonted  sound.  It 
was  the  ringing  of  the  church  bell. 

But  it  was  not  at  all  like  the  ordinary 
ringing ;  which,  if  cracked,  was  not  dismal 
.  .  .  broken  .  .  .  ominous.  It  might  almost 
be  the  wind  that  rang  it,  Menloe  thought, 
only  that  the  sound  would  have  been  more 
fitful — less  meaning.  What  day  could  it 
be?  What  .  .  .  Menloe's  hearkening 
thoughts  were  interrupted  by  a  voice  at 
his  elbow.  Certainly  he  was  growing 
nervous,  for  he  jumped  round,  saying — 

"Why  do  you  creep  about  like  a  cat, 
James?"  But  it  wasn't  James;  it  was 
a  red-haired  man  in  black. 

"  How  did  you  get  in  ?  "  Menloe  asked. 

"  Through  the  back-door.  I  didn't  like 
to  make  a  noise  at  such  a  time." 

"  What  do  you  want  then  ?  " 

"  The  job,  old  chap,"  said  the  man, 
shaking  Menloe's  shoulders  persuasively. 
"  I'll  stand  you  £w  couple  of  quid  if  you'll 
get  me  the  job." 

He  took  out  a  large  professional  card. 
It  had  a  neat  little  hearse  in  the  left-hand 
comer,  and  it  bore  the  legend — 

O'GORMAN, 

EUgarU  Fumrdl  Uiidertdker, 

Menloe  lifted  his  eyebrows,  then  he  smiled ; 
then  he  said  in  a  business-like  manner — 
"Money  down?" 

"  Eight  you  are,"  said  the  man,  and  he 
slapped  on  the  table  two  hmp  insanitary 
one-pound  notes. 

Menloe  put  them  into  his  pocket. 

"Now,  old  chap,"  asked  O'Gorman, 
"  where  are  the  remains  ?  " 

"  Here,"  said  Menloe. 

The  man  looked  round. 

"  I  don't  see  them  at  all,"  he  said. 

"  Don't  you  see  me  ?  I  am  the  Eemstins ; 
and  you'd  better  walk  out  before  the  corpse 
kicks  you  out." 

"Are  you  his  poor — I  mean  —  Lord 
Menloe  ?  "  inquired  the  man,  with  a  loose 
jaw  and  a  wide  eye. 

"  I  am  the  late  Lord  Menloe ;  and  if  you 

don't  want  to  be  the  late  O'Gorman " 
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Lord  Menloe  stopped  and  stamped. 

"  Get  out/'  he  yelled. 

The  man  turned  and  fled. 

A  moment  later  Menloe  imitated  his 
flight.  He  heard  a  sonorous  voice  exclaim- 
ing, "  Yes,  Quain  is  my  name :  Sir  Thomas 
Quain :  and  this  is  Dr.  Blue :  a  liberty  has 
been  taken — a  most  scandalous  hberty." 
After  a  little  interval  filled  by  James  the 
ruffled  voice  grew  calmer.  "  Well,  certainly 
that  is  an  explanation."  The  Doctor  went. 
Menloe  made  no  inquiry.  Explanations 
are  best  unexplained. 


CHAPTER  VII.— JAMES  IS  EQUAL  TO  A  DIFFICULT 

OCCASION 

ABOUT  seven  o'clock,  though  there  was 
still  some  daylight,  Menloe  put  up 
the  shutters  and  lit  his  lamp. 

The  sense  of  the  straw  fretted  his  nerves 
to  an  incredible  degree.  Not  only  did  it 
vex  him  with  the  ideas  of  rows  of  medicine- 
bottles,  torturing  pillows  of  delirium,  but 
it  conveyed  to  him  the  sense  of  soundless 
feet,  lurking  presences.  At  length  he  could 
stand  the  thing  no  longer.  Making  a  sortie 
into  one  of  his  back  passages,  he  found 
a  large  serviceable  besom,  and,  creeping 
through  the  back-door,  stole  from  behind 
a  great  beech  upon  the  muffled  avenue. 
Hardly  had  he  lifted  his  besom,  when 
there  arose  a  shriek  that  almost  lifted  his 
hair.  He  caught  a  momentary  vision  of 
ragged  figures  crossing  themselves, — the 
tag-ends  of  holy  sentences ;  then  there  was 
the  dead  thump  of  naked  feet,  and,  inter- 
mittently, a  cry  for  mercy.  Evidently, 
Lord  Menloe  was  a  popular  corpse;  he 
seemed  likely  to  become  a  popular  ghost. 

Ah,  now  he  began  to  think:  a  ghostly 
sweeping  figure — surely  there  was  such  in 
the  house. 

Before  his  grandfather  died  a  spectral 
sweeper  had  been  visible  for  several  nights. 
If  he  remembered  right  it  had  assumed 
the  form  of  the  dying  man  himself — ^who 
seemed  to  have  the  desire  of  making  a  fair 
way  to  the  grave  for  his  own  feet. 

Of  course  1  Quite  happy  in  the  re-finding 
of  this  family  besom,  Menloe  carried  his 
broom  in,  and,  while  he  dressed,  created 
the  atmosphere  of  a  poem :  "  The  Ghostly 
Sweeper."  By  the  way,  the  sweeping 
seemed  to  interest  James.  He  had  been 
gazing  at  his  master's  occupation  with 
fascinated  eyes. 
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It  was  rather  a  powerful  tribute  to  the 
respectability  of  James,  that,  under  the 
disconcerting  circumstances  of  that  night. 
Lord  Menloe  indued  his  evening  clothes. 

He  was  just  going  to  take  his  place  at 
the  table,  where  James  was  already  on 
duty,  when,  to  his  horror,  he  saw  trwo  ladies 
standing  in  the  hall,  just  outside  the  door. 

They  stood  doubtfully,  and  the  younger 
of  the  two — an  exceedingly  bright  and 
pretty  young  woman — said  in  a  lew  voice — 

"  Say,  Momma,  we  have  no  business 
creeping  in  like  this,  let's  go  back  anyhow." 

In  a  flash,  Lord  Menloe  divined  the 
whole  meaning  of  the  apparition.  Some 
while  ago  he  had  been  corresponding, 
through  the  medium  of  a  -well-known 
journal,  with  a  yoimg  Canadian.  Thev 
were  to  improve  one  another — ^in  French 
and  other  things — ^and  conceivably  might 
have  done  it,  had  not  Menloe  discovered 
that  under  the  innocent-seeming  "  P.  Tite " 
lurked  a  young  woman  with  a  seductive 
name. 

Ah !  that  unopened  letter  in  his  table-heap, 
that  set  him  remembering.  No  doubt  i; 
was  from  her.  No  doubt  she  had  written 
to  say  that  she  was  coming — and  here  she 
was.  The  thing  was  so  terrible  to  Menloe  s 
imagination — a  young  person  who  said 
"  Momma,"  and  a  middle-aged  person  who 
might  say  worse — that,  under  sheer  pressure 
of  terror  he  rose,  and  would  have  shut  the 
door.  But  his  purpose  was  forestalled. 
Advancing  resolutely,  the  elder  lady  blocked 
the  door  with  her  liberal  person,  and  putting 
up  her  glasses,  serenely  stared  in. 

"  Lord  Menloe  ?  "  she  said  interrogatively 
as  her  eye  fell  upon  James,  correct  and 
silent, — in  his  British  hauteur,  no  doubt 
Menloe  turned  upon  James  a  look  of 
agonised  supplication. 

"Oh,  James,"  it  said,  "do  not  throw 
me  to  these  lions." 

James  looked  at  Menloe,  and  asked  an 
almost  imperceptible  question.  Hidden 
behind  the  opened  door,  Menloe  nodded 
in  drowning  entreaty. 

"  Lord  Menloe  ?  "  asked  the  lady  again. 
"Yes,"    said    James,    with   a    dawning 
nobility  in  his  voice.     "  What  may  I  have 

the  honour  of ?  " 

"  Now,  don't  you  worry,"  said  the  stout 
lady,  coming  comfortably  in,  followed  more 
lingeringly  by  the  half -frightened,  wonder- 
ing little  companion-figure.  "You  are 
sick,  that's  what's  the  matter  with  you, 
and  I'm  going  to  nurse  you." 


J  woKBv,"  SAio  IBB  sTonr  ui>r 
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CHAPTER  VIII.— THE  SWOOP  OP  THE  TITES 
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Y  dear  Madam/*  said  James,  "you 
really  are  too  good.  My  illness 
was  much  exaggerated." 

"  Now  do  take  care ;  a  very  little  excite- 
ment will  create  a  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head.  Do  you  sit  with  your  feet 
in  hot  water?" 

"  Not  invariably ;  but  I  must  not  absorb 

all  the  conversation ;   will  not  Miss " 

— he  looked  at  the  pretty  girl  and  paused — 
"sit  down?" 

"  If  you  haven't  been  and  forgotten  my 
name.  Why,  I'm  sure  you've  seen  it  often 
enough  ?  " 

"  But,  if  I  may  make  so  serious  a  charge 
against  a  lady's  handwriting,  it  was  rather 
illegible." 

"  Then  how  did  you  write  it  back  ? 
Come,  now,  my  Lord,  how  did  you  write 
it  back  ?  " 

"  But  did  I  ever  write  it  back  in  full  ?  " 
James  asked,  evidently  anxious  for  in- 
formation. "I  thought  I  wrote  only  the 
initial." 

The  stout  lady  gave  her  daughter  a  slap 
on  the  back. 

"  Had  you  there,  I  guess.  Well,  explain 
that  *Miss  P.  Tite'  stood  for  *Miss 
Persephone  Tite.' " 

"I'm  sure  I  signed  in  full  once,"  said 
Persephone. 

"Impossible,  or  I  should  have  remem- 
bered it,"  said  James.  "  Persephone  is  my 
favourite  name." 

A  slight  sound  like  shaking  became 
audible  behind  the  door  where  Menioe 
stiU  stood  almost  out  of  sight.  Mrs.  Tite 
put  up  her  glasses  and  the  shaking  ended 
in  a  low  cough. 

"  James,"  said  James,  turning  on  Menioe 
a  face  of  calm  severity,  "  lay  covers  for  two 
more;  these  ladies  will  dine  with  me." 

At  the  word  "  covers,"  Mrs.  Tite  nudged 
Persephone,  who,  with  a  quaint,  blushing 
earnestness,  took  a  notebook  out  of  her 
pocket. 

"Now  do  excuse,  my  Lord,"  she  said. 
"  The  fact  is,  we  are  not  at  all  high-toned 
at  New  Manchester.  You  wouldn't  beheve 
with  what  a  horrid  twang  folks  mostly 
speak."  The  slightly  over  -  emphasised, 
quaintly-deliberate  movement  of  her  speech 
became  more  marked  in  her  little  excite- 
ment ;  she  certainly  produced  some  primd 
facie  evidence  against  the  speech  of  New 
Manchester. 
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"  But  you  don't  explain,"  Mrs.  Tite  now 
put  in.  "I  was  informed  by  some  dis- 
tinguished Canadian  friends " 

"Lady  McManus,  and  Miss  Judith 
McManus,"  Persephone  added  with  a  proud 
gusto. 

" that  the  purest    English    in   the 

Empire  is  spoken  in  Ireland,  particularly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Limerick.  Now 
Persephone  has  had  the  best  of  lessons." 

"I've  only  had  six  months,  though," 
Persephone  explained.  "  You  can't  worry 
through  everything  in  six  months." 

"Nonsense,  you  was  at  good  schools 
before.  Weren't  you  a  term  in  London 
when  you  were  a  little  thing?" 

"London,  Nova  Scotia,"  Persephone 
admitted. 

"Well,  where  would  you  have  it?" 
Mrs.  Tite  turned  to  James.  "  She  was  for 
ever  reading  and  studying.  I  don't  know 
how  many  poetry-booKs  she  hasn't  beec 
through.  Lord! — I  don't  mean  you,  my 
Lord — I  couldn't  tell  you  half  her  accoic- 
pHshments;  so  when  poor  Tite  went"— 
(Mrs.  Tite  hollowed  her  hand  and  whis- 
pered sonorously  "Alcoholism,  but  Per- 
sephone does  not  suspect ") — "  I  said  I'd 
take  her  right  over  to  the  Old  Country,  as 
Lady  McManus  used  to  call  it,  and  let  her 
catch  the  accent." 

Persephone  looked  up  with  that  earnest 
candour  that  was  her  chiefest  charm. 

"  And  we  thought  a  lord,  my  Lord,  would 
be  a  real  old  start." 

"  Have  you  got  *  covers '  down  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Tite, — "covers  where  we  would  sav 
plates.  Would  you  have  the  phrase  *  cheese- 
covers,'  now,  and  *  dessert-covers  *  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  James. 

During  all  this  talk  Menioe  had  remained 
in  his  lurking-place  behind  the  door.  At 
James'  "Certainly,"  Mrs.  Tite's  anxious 
nudge,  and  Persephone's  conscientious 
note  in  the  little  book,  something  again 
shook,  and  at  Mrs.  Tite's  seriously-question- 
ing look,  went  ofif  in  a  cough.  James  now 
turned  sharply  round. 

"Dinner I"  he  roared.  Lord  Menioe 
stalked  slowly  away.  In  a  couple  of 
minutes  he  retiirned  bearing  a  small  silver 
dish. 

"  My  Lord  is  served,"  he  said. 

"  Shall  we  sit  down?  "  said  James,  and 
the  ladies  took  their  places.  Mrs.  Tite 
looked  at  him  and  he  said  grace,  but 
Persephone,  anxious  not  to  lose  that  phrase, 
"  My  Lord  is  served,"  was  not  prepared 
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for  .what  happened,  and  grew  very  red. 
Menloe  was  not  successful  as  a  waiter. 
He  handed  the  fish — by  great  luck  some- 
body had  sent  up  trout  as  being  a  "fine 
brain  food  " — across  the  stout  lady.  "  Left 
side,  James,"  said  James. 

In  a  minute  or  two,  Menloe  was  sent 
out  for  sherry.  He  had  not  the  least  idea 
where  to  find  it,  and  was  heard  mooning 
about  quite  helplessly,  followed  ever^^where 
by  other  feet,  and  by  strange  whispers. 
"  Ice  "  and  "  temples  "  reached  James' 
ears,  and  he  grew  rather  anxious. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  suddenly  said,  "my 
man  is  a  good,  honest  fellow,  but  raw.  I 
must  go  and  show  him  where  the  sherry 
is."  James  tossed  his  napkin  away  and 
walked  into  the  hall.  There  was  Thady 
with  a  cold  compress  dodging  Menloe's 
angry  lunges,  and  trying  to  get  it  tied 
upon  his  head. 

"  Sure  the  next  fit  would  kill  him 
entirely,"  he  whimpered,  "  and  he's  as  mad 
as  Balaam  now." 

"  Let  him  have  his  way,"  said  James, 
"  don't  thwart  him  whatever  he  takes  into 
his  head." 

Thady  looked  up  into  James'  face  with  a 
strangely  docile  look. 

"  I  will  not,  then,"  he  answered. 

"  Look  here,  James,"  Menloe  said,  turn- 
ing suddenly  on  James,  "  this  is  going  a 
bit  too  far.  I  am  ordered  about  like  a  dog 
— and  now,  it  seems,  I'm  mad." 

"  I'm  sure,  my  Lord,"  said  James,  "  I'm 
only  acting  for  the  best.  I  was  placed  in 
a  very  awkward  position  at  very  short 
notice." 

"I  know,  I  know,"  said  Menloe,  "you 
are  doing  splendidly.  I  never  saw  such 
acting  in  my  life." 

"Perhaps  it  is  not  all  acting,"  James 
answered  with  rather  a  tragic  look. 

"  What  on  earth  do  vou  mean  ?  "  Menloe 
stared  at  him  with  glasses  like  carriage- 
lamps. 

"Perhaps,"  said  James  very  solemnly, 
"  there  is  noble  blood  in  my  family."  He 
found  sherry  and  claret,  and  with  amazing 
dexterity  uncorked  and  decanted  them. 

"I  have  been  away  an  unconscionable 
time,"  he  said,  returning  to  the  room. 
Lord  Menloe  following  with  the  decanters. 

"Your  Lordship  has  just  given  Perse- 
phone time  for  an  interesting  note." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  James  easily,  "  may  I 
inquire  what  it  is  about?" 

Persephone  looked  down,  confused,  then 
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up,  assured.     She  had  a  lovely  colour  that 
came  and  went  like  a  visible  conscience. 

"  It  is  headed  '  Condescension  of  the  true 
Aristocracy :  noblemen  act  like  brothers.'  " 
Again  there  came  the  sound  of  shaking. 
James'  face  grew  redder  than  Persephone's. 
"  Now  I've  done  something  wrong,"  said 
Persephone ;  "  I  guess  it  ain't  customary — 
not  in  this  country — to  make  remarks." 
The  shaking  went  on.  Mrs.  Tite  turned 
round  and  looked  at  Menloe  critically. 

"I  reckon  that  young  man  is  going  to 
have  a  touch  of  ague,  or  might  happen 
liver  chill.  Do  you  wear  cork-soles?  I 
know  it  ain't  exactly  the  thing — talking  to 
helps  at  table  .  .  .  but  doctoring  a  fellow- 
creature  is  more  nor  manners — do  you, 
young  man  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't,"  said  Menloe. 

"  Say  *  I  do  not.  Madam,  I  thank  you.'  " 
James  brought  his  fist  down  on  the  table 
and  roared  at  Menloe,  while  Persephone 
jotted  down — "  Firmness  of  the  aristocracy : 
a  lesson  in  manners." 

Menloe  repeated,  "I  do  not,  Madam,  I 
thank  you." 

Persephone's  earnest  face  rose  from  her 
note-book. 

"  Excuse  me,  my  Lord,  may  I  ask  a  little 
question  ?  " 

"A  hundi'ed.  Miss  Persephone,"  said 
James. 

"In  addressing  a  nobleman  like  your- 
self, should  I  say  *  Your  Lordship '  or  *  My 
Lord '  ?  It  may  seem  trifling,  but,  as  Lady 
McManus  said,  nothing  that  concerns  real 
blue  blood  is  unimportant.  Which  would 
you  say  ?  " 

"  Either  is  perfectly  correct ;  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  taste."  James  tossed  the  matter 
off  with  a  little  wave  of  the  hands,  and„ 
nodding  to  Menloe,  added,  "  Claret  for 
Miss  Tite." 

As  the  wine  began  to  gurgle  in  her  glass, 
Persephone,  who  had  been  so  completely 
absorbed  in  the  etiquette  questions  that 
she  had  not  heard  James'  direction,  stopped 
Menloe's  hand. 

"  No  wine  for  me,"  she  said,  "  we  are 
strict  teetotallers." 

Then  a  voice  whispered  in  her  ear, 
"  Say,  *  Lord  Menloe.'  " 

She  turned  and  looked  in  amazement  at 
the  waiter. 

"  Well,  of  all !  "  she  said  to  herself. 

"  James,"  thundered  James,  "  leave  the 
room."  Menloe  got  rather  red — his  glasses 
glared — it  almost  seemed  that  his  fist  had 
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clenched.     "  Leave  the  room,"  said  James 
more  quietly. 
Menloe  went. 


CHAPTER  IX. — JAMES  ENTERS  THE  PEERAGE 

WELL,    my   Lord,"   Mrs.    Tite    was 
beginning. 
"Lord    Menloe,"    said    Perse- 
phone in  prompt  correction. 

"  Of  course,  Lord  Menloe :  we  owe  you 
apologies  for  paying  you  a  surprise- visit." 

"  A  delightful  surprise- visit,"  said  James, 
with  a  devoted  smirk  and  a  chivalrous 
bow. 

"Now  that's  real  kind,"  Mrs.  Tite 
replied,  "  and  it's  what  Lady  McManus  calls 
*ben  trovato.'  That's  it,  ain't  it,  Perse- 
phone ?  " 

"  Ben  something  or  other,  like  the  nick- 
name for  mountains." 

"  Anyway,  it  is  like  the  old  aristocracy ; 
for  their  manners  are  beautiful." 

"Yes,  there's  something  in  blood,"  said 
James  with  a  faint  flush. 

"  There  is  that,'*  Mrs.  Tite  asserted  with 
fervour.  "If  I'd  h^ve  met  your  Lord- 
ship- 
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"  Lord  Menloe,  Momma- 
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"  No,  Persephone,  that  ain't  right.  How 
:am  I,  addressing  his  Lordship,  to  say  *I 
met  Lord  Menloe '  ?  That  would  be 
.making  a  third  party  of  his  Lordship. 
There  again  I "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tite,  slam- 
ming her  elbows  on  the  table,  "  this  is  one 
of  them  rules  that  has  exceptions.  You 
couldn't  say  *  Him ' ;  I'd  never  be  a  party 
to  such  rudeness." 

"Ah,"  said  James  blandly,  "  these  little 
details  soon  arrange  themselves." 

"Well,  I  hope  so,  I'm  sure,  but  titles 
is  certainly  a  bit  intricate.  Since  this  is  to 
be  Persephone's  finish,  I'm  sure  your  Lord 
Menloe — now  don't  you  interfere,  Perse- 
phone— my  Lordship,  would  you  mind 
answering  me  a  question  ?  " 

"  I'll  try,  anyhow,  but  I'm  not  a  Sphinx." 

A   pair  of    glasses   shone    through   the 

half-open  door.     "  OEdipus,"  said  Menloe, 

"  not  an  Qidipus."     And   he  resumed  his 

seat  on  the  oak-settle  in  the  hall. 

"  Is  that  young  man  quite ?  "     Mrs. 

Tite's  voice  rose  into  a  whisper  that  would 
have  filled  St.  Paul's.  Menloe,  keeping 
his  lonely  watch,  felt,  though  he  could  not 
see  the  pantomime  that  accompanied  it, 
that  Mrs.  Tite  was  wunking,  nodding  and 
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touching     her     forehead    with    her    fore- 
finger. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  James,  in  rather  fain: 
asseveration,  "  or,  if  it  comes  to  that,  which 
of  us  is  absolutely  sane?  Perhaps  my 
man  is  not  worse  than  the  rest  of  us." 

"  Then  he  is  a  little ?  **  Persephone 

asked  in  an  awed  whisper. 

"No,  I  should  not  say  that — ^unless, 
perhaps,  on  one  subject." 

Menloe  sat  glued  to  his  settle.  It  was 
not  the  questionable  taste  of  the  fiction  that 
overcame  him,  but  a  certain  realism  in  the 
voice  of  James.  Seldom,  thought  Menloe, 
did  a  voice  carry  more  conviction.  The 
society-drama  had  lost  in  James  a  splendid 
man. 

"  Does  he  ever  give  any  trouble  ?  I 
hope  he  ain't  at  all  violent  ?  "  Mrs.  Tite 
seemed  a  little  uneasy.  She  did  not  quite 
like,  Menloe  felt,  having  her  back  to  the 
door. 

"  He's  as  harmless  a  poor  fellow  as  ever 
lived ;  as  harmless  a  poor  fellow  as  erei 
lived."  Persephone's  note-book  rustled; 
evidently  she  was  recording  that  Shake- 
spearian collocation  of  epithets.  It  struck 
Menloe  with  a  little  surprise  that  it  should 
shape  itself  on  the  lips  of  James.  Like  so 
many  other  Elizabethanisms  of  speech, 
current  in  Ireland,  it  did  not  obtain,  Menloe 
felt  morally  certain,  in  English  usage.  No, 
he  had  been  at  Eton  and  for  one  year  at 
Oxford,  and  he  had  never  heard  that 
quaintly-expressive  turn  of  phrase.  No, 
nor  had  he  met  the  quaintly-expressive 
turn  of  James'  nose.  It  w^ould  take  most 
men  time — three  generations,  perhaps— to 
come  by  that  nose. 

Where  in  the  world  had  he  seen  thak 
nose?      It   had  an  association,  an  atmo- 
sphere,  a  drama.     Where   was  it?    Yes, 
come,  where  was  it  ?     Hanging  in  the  hall 
were   two   old    Irish    mirrors — oval,  wfcb 
frames  of  lustre — like  cut-glass.     Moved  by 
a  sudden  fancy,  Menloe  rose  and  stared  at 
himself  in  one  of  these.     He  nodded  to  his 
reflection,  smiling.     It  was  when  he  was 
shaving  that  he  had  seen  that  nose.    Al- 
together, indeed,  now  that   the  idea  was 
before    him,    the    butler    bore    a   certaiD 
resemblance   to   his  master.      Menloe  sat 
down   again,   thrusting  out   his  legs,  and 
jamming  his  hands  into  his  pockets.    He 
was  a  Liberal,  but  that  resemblance  seemed 
to  him  a  liberty — a  liberty  that  was  onJv 
possible  in  a  levelling  age. 

But  that  discovery  did  not  exhaust  the 


history  of  James'  Dose,  Where  else  had 
it  CFoBsed  the  path  of  Menloe  1  The  thing 
bothered  him.  He  was  getting  that  nose 
on  his  nerves.  Quite  suddenly  from  the 
room  within  a  word  gave  him  the  answer 
to  his  obstinate  questioning. 

"  They've  arrested  him  in  the  States,  I 
hear,"  Mrs.  Tite  was  saying.   Before  James' 
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broken  gaol,  and  for  several  months  had 
defied  tbe  efforts  of  the  police.  So  he  was 
taken  at  last,  was  he?  Yet,  for  a  moment, 
as  he  looked  silently  in  on  the  face  of 
James,  Lord  Menloe  doubted.  For  that 
crude  portrait^on  the  police-poster— James 
might  have  Bat.  Mercy  1  if  that  unspeak- 
able ruffian,  fiercer  and  fouler  than  xaj 
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inquiry — a  little  conseioua,  it  seemed — 
"Got  whom,  Mrs.  Tite?"  had  provoked 
the  name — it  was  on  Menloe's  lips — 
"  O'Gorman." 

Yes,  when  he  had  posted  his  invitations 
for  the  dinner-party,  pasted  on  the  door  of 
the  police-station,  below  the  figures  "jEIOO 
BEWABD,"  vfae  the  face  that  had  set  him 
puzzling.  O'Gorman,  undergoing  a  long 
sentence  for  a  very  atrocious  crime,  had 
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wolf,  were  sitting  there  at  the  head  of  his 

table His  thought  broke  off,  he  turned 

away  and  sat  down ;  the  thing  was  im- 
possible. There  was  the  sharp  ping  of  a 
bell ;  then  the  voice  of  "  James,  are  you 
coming?" 

Menloe    jumped    up   and    entered    the 

"James,"  said  James,  "these  ladies  will 
spend  the  night  here." 
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CHAPTER  X.— THE  ANCESTRAL  WARMtNG-PAN 

MENLOE  looked  at  James  with  a  blight- 
ing eye.  James,  however,  failed  to 
shrivel  into  his  shirt-front.  He  re- 
turned his  master's  gaze  with  surprised 
annoyance. 

"  That  is  all,  James,"  he  said,  and  turned 
to  Miss  Tite. 

"  I  wish  I  had  your "  he  was  begin- 
ning, when  Menloe  broke  in. 

"  The  bed  is  not  aired,"  he  said. 

"Then  air  it,"  James  replied,  with  a 
dismissing  wave  of  the  hand. 

But  he  found  a  strong  ally  in  his  objec- 
tion. "  Oh,  dear  me,"  said  Mrs.  Tite,  "  I 
have  an  aunt " — she  sniflFed  the  word 
"aunt"  as  though  it  were  the  flower  of 
eternal  youth — "that  lost  the  use  of  her 
"     Mrs.  Tite  paused,  discomfited. 

"Lower  limbs,"  suggested  Persephone, 
slightly  blushing. 

"  Extremities,"  Mrs.  Tite  proceeded, 
nothing  if  not  critical,  "  her  lower  extremi- 
ties, through  sleeping  in  a  damp  bed.  I 
am  real  old-fashioned  about  beds;  damp 
beds  is  my  bSte  noire,"  She  pronounced 
the  last  two  words  **beat  noyer." 

"I  assure  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Tite,  that 
you  need  not  have  a  moment's  uneasiness. 
I  see  after  things  myself,  you  know — pity 
the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  bachelor — and  it 
was  only  a  couple  of  days  ago  that  the  room 
— I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  use  the  word  in 
the  plural — was  put  completely  to  rights. 
I'm  just  after  a  grand  old  cleaning,"  James 
concluded,  with  a  sudden  lurch  into  the 
vernacular. 

"  I  saw  a  warming-pan,"  Persephone 
hinted,  recognising  the  unlaid  ghost  of 
rheumatism  in  Mrs.  Tite's  expressive  toupee. 
Menloe  looked  up  in  interest.  He  had 
lately  given,  in  a  sudden  yearning  towards 
the  beautiful,  thirty  shillings  for  the  virtuous 
article. 

"  Of  course,"  said  James,  "  the  very 
thing.  By  the  way,  that  warming-pan  has 
been  in  the  family  for  two  hundred  years. 
When  Queen  Elizabeth  slept  here,  that 
happy  pan  beguiled  her  to  sweet  slumber. 
Dr.  Johnson  made  a  poem  on  the  subject." 

Persephone's  pencil  ran  excitedly  down 
the  pages  of  her  book.  In  the  delightful  sense 
of  intimacy  vnth  starry  names,  her  dates 
failed  her — all  that  she  had  acquired  in  six 
months  at  London,  Canada.  Besides,  Mrs. 
Tite's  ecstatic  nudges  would  have  knocked 
the  chronology  out  of  anybody. 
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"What's  the  price  of  the  bed?"  asked 
Mrs.  Tite,  closing  one  eye  to  keep  in  the 
covetousness  that  blazed  in  it.  "  If  it  was 
anyways  reasonable,  I  wouldn't  mind  doisg 
a  deal." 

"  I  would  have  asked  you,"  said  James, 
"  to  let  me  have  it  packed  as  a  little  present, 
only  it  was  burned  in  the  unfortunate  fire. ' 

"  Of  London  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Tite. 

"No,  no,  no.  The  fire  of  Menloe — in 
which  a  million  of  money  was  lost,  and 
the  Vandykes — the  precious  Vandykes." 

Looking  round,  as  he  sipped  his  claret, 
James  encountered  carelessly,  almost  un- 
consciously, the  danger-Ughts  of  Menloe's 
glasses.  This  splendid  lying  came  to  James 
as  it  might  have  come  to  the  old  Kings  of 
Armagh.  It  seemed  to  involve  no  outlay 
whatever.  As  he  went  on,  Menloe's  con- 
suming gaze  became  a  stare  of  wonder. 
His  mouth  opened ;  he  looked  like  a  fann- 
boy  beholding  his  first  motor.  James' 
hands,  lightly  pressed  together,  lay  for- 
gotten on  the  table.  His  eyes  looked  on 
nothing ;  he  was  like  a  man  dreaming  aloud. 

"  Poor  Aunt  Eustacia !  She  was  the  chiel 
beauty  of  her  time.  Her  only  possible 
rivals  were  Lady  Blessington,  and,  perhaps, 
the  second  of  the  Miss  Gunnings.  She 
was  burned  in  that  bed." 

Persephone's  pencil  scrambled  and 
jumped.  Mrs.  Tite's  eyes  were  as  the 
eyes  of  ten. 

"I  don't  know  how  you  do  it,"  said 
Menloe ;  "  besides,  that  warming-pan ' 

"  Say,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Tite,  "  I'll  show  the 
young  man  how  to  do  it.  You  don't  mind 
me  slipping  into  your  kitchen  ?  Law,  Im 
as  homely  as  'Home,  sweet  Home';  and 
Miss  there,  for  all  her  romance  and  that, 
she  can  make  lemon-cheesecake  with  any 
one  in  Canada." 

In  a  moment  Mrs.  Tite  had  caught  up  a 
candlestick,  and  commanding  Menloe  to 
lead  the  way,  had  borne  down  upon  the 
kitchen. 

There  a  wild  little  figure  sprang  out  d 
semi-darkness,  moaning  and  staring  and 
wringing  a  compress.  It  rushed  upon 
Menloe,  who  angrily  pushed  it  down  upon 
a  heap  of  turf. 

"  Oh,  what  will  become  of  us ! "  wailed 
Thady.  "  Oh,  his  poor  Lordship,  oh,  the 
bitter  black  day ! " 

"Here,  Daddy,"  James  whispered  to 
Thady ;  "  put  coals  into  this  pan ;  we  ar^ 
for  getting  him  to  bed." 

"I  will,  thin,  darlin',"  Thady  answered, 


docile  on  a  Budden;  and  tremulously  he 
filled  the  paD. 

Minnie,  the  Uttle  niaid,  had  long  since 
gone  to  roost. 

"  James,"  said  James,  "  you  will  have  to 
heat  the  bed." 

"Give  me  the  candle,  then,"  said  Mrs. 
Tite ;  "  I'll  soon  make  him  handy  with  a 
warming-pan." 

They  proceeded  up-stairs,  Mrs.  Tite  in 
advance,   Menloe  with    the   warming-pan 
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white  figure  glided  in  from  nowhere,  and 
clapped  the  compress  on  Mealoe's  head. 
Whereupon  the  howls  of  his  laughter  grew 
80  alarming,  that,  snatching  the  warming- 
pan  up,  Mrs.  Tite  declared  that  she  woirfd 
conduct  her  own  bed-warming. 

"I'd  get  his  head  shaved  as  aooQ  as 
possible,"  she  whispered  to  James,  interpcwi- 
ing  her  spreading  person  between  Menloe 
and  Persephone,  who  now  came  up  the 
stairs ;  "  I  never  bled  nobody  yet,  out  I 
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Dsxt,  James  last,  with  a  dominating  eye  on 
the  nape  of  Menloe's  neck. 

On  the  top  of  the  stairs  a  sudden  convul- 
sion took  hold  upon  Menloe.  Sitting  down 
with  the  warming-pan  across  his  knees,  be 
laughed  in  such  explosive  peals  as  drove  a 
lurking  remnant  of  cats,  thick-tailed,  across 
the  light  into  deeper  darkness. 

Stooping  over  Menloe,  Mrs.  Tite  talked 
to  him,  quite  in  a  motherly  way,  with  two 
fingers  on  his  wrist. 

Then,  while  James  glared  and  tut-tutted, 
and  Persephone  looked  up  from  the  hall, 
half -frightened,    half- amused,     that     little 


think  I  might  manage  at  a  pinch.  I  know 
I'd  open  a  vein  all  right,  if  I  was  only  sure 
about  the  closing  of  it." 

James  hoped  that  there  might  be  do  need 
of  bleeding. 

He  conducted  the  ladies  to  their  room ; 
there  were  hand-shakings  and  good-nights ; 
then  the  ladies'  door  closed,  and  an  ostenta- 
tious key  turned  in  the  lock. 

A  second  or  two  later  another  key  turned 
— James'  key. 

Positively,  he  had  taken  possession  of 
Menloe's  room. 

Setting  his  mouth  hard,  Menloe  was 
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about  to  follow  James,  and,  not  without 
violence,  to  oust  him,  when  he  realised  how 
noisy  that  proceeding  must  be.  He  could 
not  inflict  upon  the  ladies  such  a  fright  as 
the  storming  of  the  door  must  involve. 

Very  quietly  he  whispered  through  the 
key-hole :  "  Wait  till  to-morrow — just  wait 
till  to-morrow." 

Having  re-entered  the  study,  he  read 
Marcus  Aurelius  for  two  hours.  By  that 
time  his  mind  and  body  were  composed 
for  sleep ;  so  he  drew  a  rug  over  him  and 
slept. 

At  eight  next  morning  the  door  was 
opened,  and  James  came  in. 

Menloe  jumped  up,  and,  without  a  word, 
caught  him  by  the  collar.  "  You  rascal,"  he 
said,  tightening  his  grip  by  a  turn. 

James  looked  into  his  face  with  digni- 
fied surprise — though  he  was  rather  near 
choking. 

**  I  think,"  he  said,  "  you  forget  yourself." 
"  Give  me  my  title,  you  dog — do  you  hear, 
blackguard  ? — *  your  Lordship/  " 

Menloe  shook  him — his  person,  not  his 
serenity. 

"I   beg  your  pardon "   James  said 

between  gasps;   "I  think  your  Lordship 
forgets  yourself." 

Menloe  was  inclined  to  agree  with  that 
criticism.  This,  after  all— even  in  the  face 
of  the  Great  Fire  romance — ^was  not  the 
way  to  treat  James. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  loosing  the 
leverage  on  James'  collar. 

''It  is  granted,"  said  James.  A  little 
wave  of  the  hand  dismissed  the  incident 
as  a  spiteful  littleness  that  must  not  be 
allowed  to  have  happened. 

It  made  Menloe  feel  that,  at  heart,  he 
was  a  cad.  "James,"  he  said  suddenly, 
''that  was  a  snobbish  thing  to  do." 

James  dropped  his  hands  in  a  lofty  sad- 
ness. Candour  could  not  contradict  that 
assertion.  Menloe  looked  at  James  almost 
pleadingly.  "  We  all  do  caddish  things  at 
times,  I  suppose  ?  "  He  laughed  awkwardly, 
and  was  about  to  dig  James — when,  fortun- 
ately, he  felt  the  unseemliness  of  such  an 
act. 

"  I  don't,"  said  James,  calmly. 
"  Never  ?     Don't  you   ever '?     Did  you 
never  ?  " 

**  I  am  trying  to  remember."  James  laid 
his  forefinger  on  the  top  of  his  nose, 
where  the  thoughtful  brow  gathered  into 
folds.     "  Yes,"  he  said,  after  an  interval : 


"  once  I  was  too  generous ;  and  twice  too 
forgiving." 

"  That  wasn't  exactly  caddish  ;  indeed,  I 
should  call  it  almost  the  opposite." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  James,  "  perhaps." 

Menloe  felt  that  he  ought  to  laugh,  or» 
at  least,  to  want  to  laugh.  Somehow  or 
other  he  did  neither. 

"  How  do  you  account  for  it,  James  ?  " 

''Noblesse  oblige"  said  James  again, 
with  a  slow  downward  movement  of  the 
head,  and  a  silent  setting  of  the  palms 
together:  ''Noblesse  oblige" 

At  that  word  Menloe  forced  a  laugh,  bui 
it  rang  harshly  and  he  was  ashamed  of  it. 

*'  Look  here,"  he  said,  glad  to  turn  away 
the  reproach  in  James'  eyes,  "when  are 
they  going?" 

"Eeally,"  James  answered  with  grave 
moderation,  **I  cannot  tell  you." 

•'  You  see,"  Menloe  explained  in  the  same 
tone,  "  it  is  pretty  awkward  altogether.    To 

wait  on   one's "  he  was  going  to  say 

*•  butler,"  but  turned  that  unworthy  woid 
into  "  friend  " — "  is  not  quite  what  one  likes,  * 

"I  can  well  understand  that  feeling,' 
said  James,  as  out  of  the  bitter  deeps  of 
memory. 

Suddenly  Menloe  became  angry.  "  Wiiy 
did  you  put  me  into  such  a  beastly  hole  ?  " 
he  said,  snapping  out  the  words  savagelv. 

*'  Hole  ?—  beastly  ?  —  put  ?  —  I  ?  •'  asked 
James  in  a  flight  of  inverted  interrogations. 
**  It  was  on  your  own  initiative — ^I  might 
say,  on  your  own  earnest  entreaty — that  I 
threw  myself  into  the  breach.  I  prefer 
that  expression  to  *  beastly  hole.* " 

"I  only  meant — well,  if  I  had — yes, 
perhaps  I  did;"  reluctantly,  Menloe  con- 
ceded James'  claim;  "but  I  didn't  mean 
the  thing  to  go  on  all  night." 

James  drew  himself  up.  "I  could  not 
wrong  the  hospitality  of  this  house,"  he 
said,  spreading  his  hands  as  if  disclosing 
a  long  vista  of  noble  halls,  "by  turning 
ladies  into  the  night." 

Menloe  considered ;  he  wished  to  be  just. 
"  No,  James,  no,"  he  said,  and  as  the 
plain  name  sounded  on  his  ears,  it  seemed 
hardly  the  word  to  use.  It  WTonged  his 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  and  the  flesh 
of  James'  inner  being  seemed  to  quiver 
under  it,  like  a  horse's  shoulder  when  a  fiy 
has  settled  there. 

"  No,"  Menloe  said  again,  "  no." 
James  bowed,  as  one  from  whose  nobility 
some  silly  slander  has  been  withdrawn. 
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Pibroch,  published  in  1896,  revealed.  Ab 
Mr.  J.  H.  Millar  has  justly  observed  Id  his 
Literary  History  of  Scotland,  "here  we 
have  the  very  breath  and  atmosphere  of 
the  Highlands,  and  the  Celt  is  presented  to 
us  as  a  man  and  a  brother,  and  not  &&••& 
moon-struck  imbecile."  With  the  best  will 
I  have  tried  my  hardest  to  discover  in  Mr. 
Munro's  later  novels  something  better  than 
I  found  in  The  Lost  Pibroch,  but  I 
confess  that  his  tirst  book  still  remains  my 
favourite;  in  giving  us  that  he  provided 
the  most  exacting  of  tests  for  his  sub- 
sequent work.  He  is  of  the  fortunate  few 
who  have  proved  that  the  prophet  has 
sometimes  honour  in  hia  own  countrj-,  tor 
Glasgow  is  proud  of  him,  and  his  novels  are 
always  well  to  the  front  at  the  booksellers'. 
Mr.  Munro  has  never  quite  given  up  his 
connexion  with  Glasgow  journalism,  but  he 
lives  now  at  the   coast-town  of  Gourock, 


anil  Svt>,  Otatgov 


PAET   II. 

AMONG  contemporary  Glasgow  authors 
there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  giving 
first  mention  to  Mr.  Neil  Munro,  whose 
hrilUantsuccessasanovehsthasnot  tempted 
him  Londonward.  Mr.  Munro  was  bom  at 
Inverary  forty  years  ago,  and  at  twenty- 
one  made  his  way  to  Glasgow,  where  he 
became  a  reporter  on  the  Evening  News. 
His  newspaper  work  had  always  been 
distinguished  by  qualities  of  observation 
and  style  which  can  seldom  be  detected  in 
the  writing  of  a  local  journalist,  but  although 
some  short  stories  of  his  had  appeared  in 
The  Speaker  and  in  the  Nattonal  Observer, 
there  must  have  been  few  who  were  quite 
prepared  for  the  revelation  of  such  delicate 
and  subtle  craftsmanship  as  his  series 
o[   Celtic    tales   and    sketches.    The    Lost 
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Some  day,  I  (eel  sure,  he  will  give  us 
something  belter  than  any  of  the  litiW 
books  on  which  his  popularity  rests  a: 
present,  Mr.  Bell,  like  Mr.  Munro,  live- 
"doon  the  watter  "  (at  Blairmore),  as  hJs 
"Mistress  McLeerie "  would  say.  This 
reminds  me  I  have  thus  far  omitted  to 
observe  that  "  Glasgow  is  a  grand  town  for 
getting  out  of."  without  which  remark  no 
article  on  this  subject  would  be  thought 
complete ! 

Among  other  members  of  tbe  Ballad 
Club, — of  which  Mr.  Henry  Johnston, 
author  of  that  popular  Scottish  novel. 
Kihnallie,  and  other  works  of  fiction,  has 
l)een  president  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Free- 
land,— is  Mr.  Robert  Ford,  who,  although 
never  a  professional  author,  has  done  much 
excellent  work  on  the  hues  of  the  lati- 
Dean  Ratnsay,  in  collecting  Scottish  anec- 
dote and  folk-lore.  But  he  is  not  onlv  an 
appreciator  of  humour,  he  is  himself  i 
humorist,  and  both  in  prose  and  verse  h.> 
has  produced  many  delightful  examples  of 
real  Scots  humour.  His  best-koowa  book 
is  Thistledown,  wherein  he  has  hrougbi 
together  the  results  of  his  studies  in  this 


where,  within  easy  reach  of  the  city,  be 
can  write  his  bcwka  in  something  like 
country  quiet  and  still  be  in  touch  with  the 
whirl  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Munro,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Ballad  Cluh,  has  written  some  beautiful 
verse,  but  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  J.  J, 
Bell,  whose  fame  as  the  creator  of  "Wee 
Macgreegor"  has  flashed  throughout  the 
British  Empire,  is  a  member  of  that  coterie. 
Still,  I  shall  venture  to  state  that  Mr.  Bell 
has  written  poetry  which  entitles  him  far 
more  to  literary  recognition  than  any  of 
his  dialect  sketches  do.  He  was  horn  in 
Glasgow  thirty-three  years  ago,  and  passed 
through  the  University  at  GilmorehiU,  but 
it  was  not  until  he  was  twenty-five  years 
of  age  that  he  began  to  write.  For  a  good 
many  years  I  used  to  watch  the  local 
papers  and  some  of  the  London  magazines 
for  verses  by  Mr.  Bell,  sure  always  to  find 
these  instinct  with  poetic  feeling  expressed 
in  musical  phrase;  hut  the  "Wee  Mac- 
greegor" sketches  began  to  attract  wide 
attention,  and  their  publication  in  book- 
form  was  quite  a  romance  of  letters,  no 
literary  success  of  our  time  being  so  e:ctra- 
ordinary  as  this,  and  I  have  fear  that  Mr. 
Bell  has  now  almost  forsaken  the  muse, 
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particular  field  of  national  literature ;  but 
his   "  Humorous   Scotch    E«adings "    have 
long  been  immensely  popular  in  the  north, 
and  his  remarkable  command  of  the  dialect 
led  one  of  the  Glasgow  papers  to  describe 
him  as  "  the  very  lousiest  of  Doric  humor- 
ists."    A  local  writer  who  has  done  good 
work   in   the   same  field  is  Mr.  Nicholas 
Dickson,    author  of    "The    Elder   at    the 
Plate,"  "The  Auld  Scotch  Minister,"  and 
other  popular  character  studies,  but  he  is 
In  no  sense  an  original  humorist  hke  Mr. 
Ford    or    the    late    George    Eoy,    whose 
amusing  story  of  Glasgow  life,   General- 
ship :  or  How  I  Managed 
my    Husband,    was    very 
popular  twenty  or  thirty 
years     ago,     and     new 
editions   of   which   have 
appeared  within  the  last 
few   years.      The   author 
who  used  to  write  over 
the    nom    de    plume    of 
"Jeems       Kaye,"       and 
whose      work      appeared 
originally  in  77ie  Bailie, 
which  is  a  sort  of  local 
Punch,  is  also  a  humor- 
ist  of   original    capacity, 
and  at  one  time  his  books 
were,    comparatively 
speaking,   as  popular  as 
Mr.  J.  J.  Bell's  are   to- 
day. 

Another  member  of  the 
Ballad  Club  whose  liter- 
ary reputation  ranks  high, 
not  only  in  hia  native 
land  but  throughout  the  ^'""''■J' 
United   Kingdom,  is  Dr.  ub.  oboroi 

William  Wallace,  assist- 
ant editor  of  the  Glasgow  Herald  and 
author  of  many  scholarly  works.  Dr. 
Wallace  is  younger  brother  of  the  late  Dr. 
Eobert  Wallace,  formerly  editor  of  The 
Scotsman,  and  had  been  engaged  in  journal- 
ism in  Edinburgh,  Dumfries  and  London, 
before  he  became  assistant  to  Dr.  Charles 
Russell,  editor  of  the  Herald  in  1889.  He 
is  one  of  our  foremost  authorities  on  the  life 
and  poetry  of  Robert  Burns,  and  has  written 
with  true  insight  and  much  charm  of  style 
on  old  Scottish  life,  his  Scotland  Yester- 
day being  one  of  the  most  delightful 
books  of  its  kind.  Dr.  Wallace  must  be  a 
prodigious  worker,  for  his  pen  is  constantly 
in  evidence  in  the  literary  magazines,  and 
he   was   for   many   years    a    regular   con- 


tributor   to    The    Academy.      Among    his 
friends  of  the  Ballad  Club  is  Mr.  George 
Eyre- Todd,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
of  Scottish  authors.     Mr.  Eyre-Todd  has 
proved  himself  a  scholarly  editor  of  Scottish 
poetry    and  a  poet  of  vision  and  musical 
expression.     But    to   me  he   will  always 
be  the   author  of  the    Sketch-Book  of  the 
North,    which,    appearing    first    in    1890, 
revealed  Mr.  Eyre-Todd  as  a  writer  with  a 
quite  unusual  gift  for  interpreting  nature 
and    depicting    character.       The    literary 
flavour  of  that  little   book  is  racy  of  the 
northern  soil,  and  although  Kir.  Eyre-Todd 
has  written  much   since 
then,  he  has  done  nothing 
better.      Two    years    ago 
he  made  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  local   litera- 
ture when  he  published 
"The    Glasgow    Poets." 
He  was  born  in  Glasgow 
in  June   1862,   but  now 
resides  at  Balloch,  "  on 
the  bonnie  banks  of  Locb 
Lomond,"     resolved,     1 
fancy,    never    again    to 
attempt  "  the    profession 
of   hterature "  in   stony- 
hearted      Fleet      Street, 
where   in  bis  youth  and 
innocence  he  once  essayed 
the  struggle,  with  results 
which    he    describes     in 
Four    Months    of    Bohe- 
mia,   one  of    the    truest 
and  most  human  sketches 
of  literanf  London  that  I 

ETKE-TODD  A       Glasgow       writer 

whose  feeling  for  nature 
and  facility  of  expression  place  him  in 
the  same  category  as  Mr,  Eyre-Todd,  is 
Mr,  Alexander  Lamont,  who  has  written 
many  stories,  sketches,  and  verses  as  "  The 
Vicar  of  Deepdale."  I  am  not  aware  that 
he  has  published  anything  in  book  form ; 
but  there  is  much  charming  work  from 
his  pen  bound  up  in  the  old  volumes  of 
the  People's  Frie^td  and  other  periodicals. 
The  Rev.  David  Macrae,  a  brilliant  writer 
with  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  who  was 
long  ago  a  reporter  on  the  Glasgow  Herald, 
and  later  minister  of  the  Gilfillan  Memorial 
Church  at  Dundee,  has  returned  to  live  in 
Glasgow  again.  Perhaps  Mr.  Macrae's 
finest  work  was  The  Americans  at  Home, 
as  genial  and  clever  a  study  of  our 
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Transatlantic  cousins  as  has  appeared  in  our 
time ;  but  his  splendid  temperance  story, 
George  Harnngton,  showed  him  a  master 
of  both  humour  and  pathos,  not  less  tliEUi 
the  art  of  telling  the  tale ;  he  might  have 
been  a  successful  novelist  if  he  had  cared. 
Mr.  Macrae  has  many  quahties  recalling 
the  late  George  Gilfillan,  critic  and  divine, 
of  whom  he  has  written  a  very  pleasant 
volume  of  "  Anecdotes  and  Beminiscences." 
Quite  the  most  brilliant  author  that  has 
arisen  in  Glasgow  during  the  last  ten  years 
is  the  novelist  known  as  "  Benjamin  Swift," 


but  be  has  been  settled  in  London  for  some 
years  now,  and  is  not,  I  imagine,  likely  to 
return  to  live  in  his  native  town.  He  was 
still  a  resident  of  Gla^ow  when,  in  1896, 
lie  made  his  first  notable  success  in  fiction 
with  that  very  remarkable  book,  Nancy 
Noon.  Mr.  William  Romaine  Paterson, 
to  give  him  his  proper  name,  is  the 
youngest  son  of  a  late  eminent  physician, 
and  was  educated  at  Lausanne  and  Glasgow 
University,  where  he  graduated  M.A.  with 
first-class  Philosophical  Honours.  No  one 
who  knows  Mr.  Paterson  will  admit  that 
his  books  are  any  index  of  his  extraordinary 
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ability ;  he  is  one  of  the  most  briUiant  atfu 
in  LiDndon  to-day,  his  attainmeois  ia 
language  and  philosophy  being  almw: 
unprecedented  in  one  who  is  only  thinv 
three  years  of  age  on  29th  of  JiJy.  The 
convention  of  the  novel  is  a  thing  for  which, 
I  am  sure,  he  has  a  large  measure  of  con- 
tempt ;  his  trend  of  mind  is  all  towira; 
philosophy  as  exemphfied  in  that  masterly 
study  The  Eternal  Conjiict,  published 
three  years  ago.  Another  bright  prodnc; 
of  the  Glasgow  University  is  Mr.  John 
Bucban,  who  is  also  a  scholar  of  Os/ord, 
where  he  won  the  Newdigate  Prize  in  I89f, 
and  was  President  of  the  Union  the  follon- 
ing  year.  Mr.  Buchan  is  best  known, 
perhaps,  by  that  powerful  storj',  Jai,n 
Burnet  of  Bams,  but  although  he  b»3 
written  nearly  a  dozen  books  in  less  th&D 
ten  years  he  has  not  yet  quite  come  inio 
his  kingdom.  Mr.  Bucban  is  assistar- 
editor  of  The  Spectator,  a  post  he  reaignwi 
for  a  time  to  serve  as  one  of  Lord  Milner; 
private  secretaries  in  South  Africa.  Et 
was  bom  at  Perth  in  August  1875.  Mr, 
John  Davidson  is  yet  another  celebralei 
London  author  who  lived  for  a  time  in 
Glasgow,  where  he  was  a  teacher  in  .Uei- 
ander's  School,  Duke  Street ;  and  Mre,  Mgi}' 
Stuart  Boyd,  the  wife  of  Mr.  A.  S.  BoyJ. 
artist,  is  almost  the  only  lady  novelist  oi 
reputation  who  bails  from  St.  Mungo'e  dty. 
but  her  writing  has  all  been  done  dniing 
her  residence  of  thirteen  years  in  London 

An  author  who  has  made  an  enviable 
reputation  within  the  last  few  yeara  is  ihe 
Bev.  Henry  Gray  Graham,  whose  studies 
of  Scottish  life  during  the  eighteenth  centon 
have  won  the  highest  praise  from  the  moii 
competent  critics.  Mr.  Graham  has  been 
minister  of  Hyndland  Church  for  tweBit 
years.  Dr.  Charles  Annandale  is  widelv 
known  by  his  admirable  dictionaries,  acd 
as  editor  of  encyclopiedias  published  by 
Messrs,  Blackie  and  Son  of  Glasgow,  with 
which  firm  he  has  been  associated  for  lUiuiy 
years.  Dr.  Annandale  is  a  Kincardineshire 
man  and  was  educated  at  Aberdeen,  but 
a  great  part  of  bis  life  has  been  spent  in 
Glasgow.  Mr.  Hamish  Hendry,  who  rame 
to  London  a  few  years  ago,  was,  I  beUe>*. 
also  connected  with  the  literary  side  a 
Messrs.  Blackie's  flourishing  business.  He 
has  written  some  charming  books  for  youn^ 
people.  Professor  Stalker,  so  longassociaieJ 
with  Glasgow,  where  all  his  important  btftj 
have  been  written,  is  now  located  >t  .Aber- 
deen, and  the  town  lost  another  hleraiy 
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giant  when  Principal  Edward  Caird  left  in 
1893  to  become  Master  of  Balliol  College, 
though  more  recently  it  gained  a  critic  of 
diBtiaction  when  Profeseor  Walter  Baleigh 
took  the  chair  of  English  Literature  in  1900. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  critics  of  R,  L.  Steven- 
son who  have  added  anything  to  the  under- 
standing of  that  genius ;  but  he  is,  If  we 
except  Mr.  Millar  of  Edinburgh,  the  most 
relentless  opponent  of  the  so-called  Kail- 
yaird  school.  His  immediate  predecessor 
in  the  chair,  Dr.  A.  C.  Bradley,  now  Pro- 
fessor of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  has  never  pub- 
lished a  book,  but  the  late  Dr.  John  Nichol, 
who  was  himself  a  Glasgow  man,  and  who 
held  the  chEiir  for  many  years,  shone  both 
in  poetry  and  in  criticism.  His  work  on 
".American  Literature,"  issued  in  1882, 
was  his  most  ambitious,  as  his  study  of 
Carlyle,  ten  years  later,  was  perhaps  the 
finest  evidence  of  bis  critical  faculty.  Men- 
tion must  also  be  made  of  Mr.  Bobert 
Bird,  a  poet  by  token  of  his  membership  of 
the  Ballad  Club,  who  is  widely  known  as 
author  of  The  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  and 
other  admirably  written  Bible  biographies. 
He  is  an  accountant  by  profession. 

Mr.  A.  Dewar  Willock,  who  succeeded 
Mr.  William  Canton  a  good  many  years  ago 
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as  editor  of  the  Weekly  Herald,  has  eiven 
most  of  his  energy  to  journalism,  but  he  is 
favourably  known  as  a  humorist,  and  his 
delightfully  amusing  sketches  of  humble 
life,  Boseity  Ends  (a  much  happier  title 
than  Thrums),  were  published  by  Mr, 
David  Douglas  of  Edinburgh  before  the 
Eailyaird  "boom."  Mr.  Willock,  while 
editing  a  paper  in  Aberdeen,  wrote  a  little 
poem  about  Queen  Victoria,  entitled  "  She 
Noddit  to  Me,"  and  tlie  august  subject  of 
the  lines  "commanded"  that  the  name  of 
the  author  be  sent  to  her.  The  verses 
were  widely  quoted,  and  I  remember  Mr. 
Willock's  saying  many  years  later  that  he 
had  never  again  attempted  verse,  "  for  fear 
he  might  not  reach  his  previous  high 
standard."  He  has  written  a  great  deal 
for  the  London  comic  press,  and  in  bis 
hands  the  "  Gossip  and  Grumbles  "  column 
of  the  Evening  News  soon  reached  that 
ideal  of  wit  and  sparkle  towards  which  one 
feels  that  "  By  the  Way "  in  the  Ohbe  ia 
always  vainly  striving. 

One  can  scarcely  conclude  an  outline  of 
literary  Glasgow  without  a  personal  refer- 
ence to  the  Herald  and  its  scholarly  editor. 
That  newspaper  is  one  of  the  greatest  daily 
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journals  in  the  country,  and  from  the  far- 
off  days  when  it  was  edited  by  the  celebrated 
Samuel  Hunter  it  has  been  conducted  with 
dignity  and  resource.  Dr.  Eussell's  pre- 
decessor in  the  editorial  chair,  the  late  Dr. 
Stoddart,  was  favourably  known  as  a  poet, 
but  Dr.  Eussell,  who  had  a  wide  experience 
of  London  and  provincial  journalism  before 
joining  the  Herald  as  assistant  editor  in 
1875,  has  been  true  to  the  old  ideal  of  the 
journalist  by  refraining  from  publishing  a 
book.  He  has  now  occupied  the  editorial 
chair  for  seventeen  years,  and  in  his  hands 
the  literary  reputation  of  the  Herald  has 
steadily  increased,  until  almost  any  London 
publisher  will  tell  you  that  there  is  not  in 
the  Metropolis  a  newspaper  whose  judg- 
ment in  the  matter  of  books  can  be  placed 
before  that  of  the  Glasgow  Herald. 


There  is  obviously  no  room  in  which  lo 
pursue  my  very  agreeable  subject  further. 
else  one  might  have  had  the  pleasure  o: 
noting  many  of  the  literary  landmarks  d 
Glasgow,  such  as  the  United  States  Con- 
sulate in  West  George  Street,  where  from 
1880  to  1885  the  late  Bret  Harte  resided 
and  wrote  many  of  his  famous  stories ;  or 
in  tracing  Glasgow  in  fiction — for  it  figures 
frequently  in  the  stories  of  William  Black 
and  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  sometimes  in  those 
of  Bret  Harte  and  even  in  Mr.  Barrie's. 
while  that  well-known  Scottish  writer. 
"  Sarah  Tytler,"  has  named  one  of  her 
books  "  St.  Mungo's  City," — but  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  in  literature 
as  in  municipal  affairs  the  city's  motto 
is  well  chosen — 

"Let  Glasgow  Flourish!" 
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IN  this  month  of  June,  1904,  the  little 
town  of  Annapolis  in  Nova  Scotia  has 
been  celebrating  the  three-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  her  founders. 
The  settlement  was  founded  before  James- 
town in  Virginia,  before  Quebec,  or  Boston, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  the  south,  is  the 
oldest  in  North  America. 

The  story  of  its  foundation  is  like  some 
intricate  drama.  The  scene  frequently 
changes  from  the  court  and  the  bustling 
seaports  of  France  to  Indian  camps  and 
hastily-built  forts  on  the  western  shores  of 
the  Atlantic.  Across  the  stage  flit  kings, 
great  lords  of  France,  gentlemen  adven- 
turers, traders,  Jesuits,  Huguenots,  court 
ladies,  English  seamen,  Indian  sagamores. 
The  motives  impelling  this  motley  company 
are  as  various  as  themselves,  amongst  them 
being  greed  of  gain,  love  of  adventure,  reli- 
gious zeal,  impatience  of  old  restraints,  and 
a  kind  of  savage  patriotism. 

In  the  year  1603,  Henry  IV.  of  France 
gave  to  a  Huguenot  nobleman,  the  Sieur 
de  Monts,  a  patent  for  colonising  a  strip  of 
territory  in  North  America,  lying  between 
the  4:0th  and  46th  parallels  of  latitude  and 
stretching  indefinitely  westward  from  the 
coast.  The  King  endowed  him  also  with 
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princely  authority  and  with  a  monopoly  of 
the  fur  trade. 

De  Monts,  who  was  described  by  Samuel 
de  Champlain,  one  of  his  company,  as  '*  a 
gentleman  of  great  respectabihty,  zeal,  and 
honesty,"  immediately  fitted  out  two  ship^ 
and  endeavoured  to  find  colonists  for  a 
settlement  in  "li'Aeadie."  There  was  un- 
fortunately a  dearth  of  suitable  emigrant>. 
and  he  was  forced  to  make  up  the  requii^ 
number  with  prisoners  from  the  jails.  Hb 
criminals  gave  him  little  trouble,  however, 
and  amongst  his  company  were  several 
gentlemen  of  high  character. 

Of  these,  Champlain,  already  mentioned, 
was  perhaps   most  remarkable.     He  was 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  led  a 
life  crowded  with  strange  experiences  and 
adventures.     He  had  passed  his  youth  at 
sea,  had  spent  six  years  with  the  ropl  army 
in  Brittany,  and  had  visited  the  West  iDdies 
and  South  America.      He  was  accustomed 
to  write  accounts  of  his  travels,  illustrating: 
them  with  quaint  drawings  by  his  o^vn  hana. 
After  the  West  Indian  voyage,  he  lived  for  a 
time  about  the  court,  but  the  summer  ot 
1603  found  him  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  where. 
five  years  later,  he  founded  the  city  of  Quebec. 
On  returning  to  France,  he  cast  in  hi*  bi 
with  De  Monts,  and  thus  for  the  third  time 
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within  twelve  months  crossed  the  stormy 
Atlaotic. 

Champlain  woe  a  devout  Boman  Catholic, 
but  religious  differences  did  not  prevent 
the  leaders  of  the  expedition  working  har- 
moniously together.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Huguenot  ministers  and  Bomish  priests, 
of  whom  several  had  joined  the  party,  fell 
on  the  voyage  into  a  controversy  so  hot 
that  at  last  arguments  gave  place  to  blows. 

Besides  De  Mont  and  Champlain,  the 
little  vessel  carried  another  man  of  note, 
who  may  perhaps  be  considered  the  real 
founder  of  Port  Royal,  though  it  chanced 
that  he  was  not  present  when  the  first 
buildings  were  erected  there.  This  was 
Jean  de  Biencourt,  Baron  de  Poutrincourt. 
He  too  was  a  Roman  Catholic.     In  the  wars 


of  the  League  he  had  fought  against  Henry 
IV.,  and  once,  according  to  hie  friend  Les- 
carbot,  that  king,  when  besieging  him  in  his 
castle  of  Beaumont,  had  tried  to  buy  his 
submission  and  allegiance  with  a  dukedom. 
These  were  not  to  be  bought,  but  when 
Henry  was  reconciled  to  the  Bomish 
Church,  Poutrincourt  became  his  loyal  serv- 
ant and  soldier.  In  these  wars  the  Baron 
won  glory,  but  injured  his  fortunes.  In 
1603  he  was  living  in  poverty  with  his 
family  on  his  estate  of  Saint-Just,  and  was 
doing  his  utmost  to  improve  the  cultivation  . 
of  bis  lands,  when  he  was  visited  by  his  old 
comrade,  De  Monts,  who,  knowing  his  cour- 
f^e  and  his  agricultural  tastes,  was  bent  on 
persuading  him  to  join  in  the  Acadian  enter- 
prise.    The  proposal  evidently  appealed  to 
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Poutrincourt ;  and,  though  he  would  pledge 
himself  to  nothing  until  he  had  seen  the 
new  country,  he  consented,  probably  with 
high  hopes  of  retrieving  his  shattered  for- 
tunes, to  make  one  of  13e  Moots'  first  party. 

The  voyage  was  uneventful,  but  on  the 
Acadian  coast  the  explorers  fell  in  with  and 
seized  a  little  vessel  that  was  trading  with 
tlie  Indians  in  defiance  of  De  Monts'  mo- 
nopoly. In  grim  jest  tliey  named  the 
horhour,  where  their  capture  was  made. 
Port  Eossignol,  after  the  captain  of  their 
prize,  then  they  passed  on  to  seek  a  place 
for  settlement. 

Peeling  their  way  round  the  southern 
point  of  the  peninsula,  now  known  as  Nova 
Scotia,  they  entered  St,  Man-'s  Bay.  Here 
some  of  the  men  landed,  and  a  young  priest. 


Probahlv  the  scene  has  lost  little  of  :a 
peaceful  loveliness  since  that  June  day. 
three  centuries  ago,  when  the  enthusiastic 
Frenchmen  first  listened  to  tbe  music  cf 
its  "thousand  brooks,"  and  feasted  their 
eyes  on  its  green  slopes,  purple-sbaded  hius. 
and  glimmering  blue  waters,  though  now 
the  shores  of  the  Basin  are  dotted  wi:u 
many  a  quiet  village  besides  tbe  picturesque 
little  town  that  marks  the  site  of  old  Port 
Boyal.  Poutrincourt,  seeking  not  wealth 
hut  some  spot  where  he  could  make  a  borne. 
cared  to  go  no  farther.  Then  and  there  he 
begged  his  friend,  the  lord  of  all  this  good 
land,  to  give  the  place  to  him.  De  Monts  I 
readily  consented,  and  Poutrincourt,  with 
a  mind  filled,  as  we  can  fancy,  with  bright 
visions  of  the  future,  named  his  new  estate 


Nicholas  Aubry,  wandering  away  from  his 
fellows,  was  lost  in  the  pathless  woods. 
Search-parties  hunted  for  him  in  vain,  and 
at  last  his  comrades  sailed  away  witliout 
him,  some  charitable  people  suggesting  that 
he  must  have  been  murdered  by  a  Huguenot, 
with  whom  lie  had  quarrelled  on  the  voyage. 
For  a  fortnight  the  luckless  Protestant  lay 
under  suspicion,  then  a  party,  sent  back  to 
seek  iron  and  silver  ore,  found  the  priest, 
more  than  half-starved,  near  the  spot  where 
he  had  gone  astray. 

Some  distance  up  the  tumultuous  Bay  of 
Fundy,  or  French  Bay  (as  those  early 
travellers  named  it),  a  narrow  opening  in 
the  hills  flanking  the  western  coast  of  the 
peninaujaseemed  to  invite  exploration,  and, 
passing  in,  the  adventurers  found  them- 
selves on  the  still  bosom  of  a  beautiful 
landlocked  bay. 
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Port  Eoyal.  Alas,  before  all  was  done,  he 
must  have  wished  many  a  time  that  he  h»d 
never  seen  it.  Instead  of  being  to  bim  i 
peaceful  haven,  it  proved  a  new  stonn- 
centre  in  his  tempestuous  hfe,  and  for  over 
a  century  after  he  had  reached  his  final 
rest.  Port  Royal  was  again  and  again  the 
scene  of  strife.  There  Frenchmen  fougiit 
against  each  other,  against  the  English,  or 
the  "  Bostonnais."  There  EngUshmen  h»d 
to  guard  their  ramparts  against  the  nigbi- 
attacks  of  steal  thy -footed  red-men  or  Xa- 
dians.  Within  a  hundred  years  Port  Eoyil 
was  five  times  taken  by  the  Enghsh,  and  «r»s 
tour  times  relinquished.  The  last  capture 
was  in  1710, when, inhonour  of  Queen  Anne, 
the  old  fortress  was  re-named  jVnnapolis 
Royal.  The  last  siege  did  not  occur  till 
thirty-five  years  later. 
But  we   have  wandered    far  from   our 


explorers.  All  this  lon^  history  of  strife  and 
change  was  yet  unwntten  when  Poutrin- 
court  and  his  compaDions  turned  their  backs 
on  fair  Port  Koyal,  and  sailed  out  again 
into  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Onward  to  the 
head  of  the  gulf  they  swept  with  the  mighty 
tide,  and,  reaching  the  country  destined  in 
after  years  to  be  known  most  widely  to  the 
world  as  the  scene  of  the  poet's  tragic  story 
of  "Evangeline,"  they  discovered  what 
they  thought  valuable  ores  and  gems.  Re- 
turning, they  sailed  along  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  bay,  to  the  mouth  of  a  great 
river,  well  named  by  the  Indians  the  "  high- 
way." But  the  French,  entering  it  on  the 
Baptist's  Day,  named  it  St,  John,  which 
name  it  still  bears. 

Hitherto  the  explorers  bad  not  < 
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a  human  being  appeared  in  sight.  Then 
an  Indian  canoe  shot  out  from  the  shore, 
the  cannon  of  the  fort  thundered  a  noisy 
welcome,  and  a  soldier  came  down  to  the 
beach.  It  appeared  that  but  two  men  had 
been  left  in  charge  of  the  fort,  while  the 
rest,  short  of  food  and  almost  despairing 
of  the  long-looked-for  assistance  from 
France,  bad  gone  to  seek  help  from  the 
fishing- vessels  on  the  coast.  Strangely 
enough  in  that  lonely  country,  the  news 
of  Poutrincourt's  arrival  travelled  fast, 
and  the  wanderers  soon  returned. 

Now,  for  a  brief  season,  the  sun  seemed 
to  beam  upon  Port  Boyal  and  its  founders. 
They  courageously  accepted  the  disappoint- 
ments and  inconveniences  of  their  lot,  and 
made  the  best  of  things  with  a  gaiety  and 


on  any  place  of  settlement,  but  the  summer 
was  wearing  away,  and  at  last  they 
pitched  on  a  rocky  island  at  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Croix  river,  which  now  forms  part 
of  the  boundary  between  New  Brunswick 
and  Maine.  Its  only  merit  was  the  ease 
with  which  it  might  have  been  defended, and 
the  Frenchmen  passed  there  so  wretched  a 
winter  that  nearly  half  their  number  died. 
Poutrincourt,  gone  home  to  prepare  for 
taking  possession  of  his  grant,  escaped  this 
bitter  experience.  Vexatious  delays  hin- 
dered his  return ;  before  he  re-crossed  the 
ocean  in  the  spring  of  1606,  he  heard  that 
the  whole  colony  had  removed  to  Port 
Royal,  and  when  he  sailed  up  the  Basin  for 
the  second  time,  the  roof  of  a  wooden  fort 
peeped  out  from  among  the  trees.  But  till 
he  had  almost  gained  the  landing-place,  not 


Hght-heartedness  characteristically  French. 
During  these  early  days  Port  Eoyal  did 
not  lack  historians.  Champlain,  in  his  hook 
of  Voyages  to  New  France,  had  much  to  say, 
in  his  simple  fashion,  of  the  country  and  its 
products,  and  a  little  of  his  associates  and 
their  doings.  His  quaint  "perspective" 
drawing  of  the  "  habitation"  gives,  however, 
a  better  idea  than  many  words  of  the 
material  conditions  of  the  settlement.  The 
cemetery,  with  its  tall  crucifix,  to  the  right 
of  the  picture,  hints  at  the  sad  side  of  life 
in  the  wilds ;  the  moat  and  the  bastions 
mounted  with  cannon,  ever  (according  to 
the  artist)  pufiBng  forth  smoke,  suggest  its 
dangers;  and  the  gardens,  represented  by  the 
extraordinary  geometrical  designs  in  the 
foreground,  testify  to  the  brave  determina- 
tion of  the  colonists  to  subdue  this  western 
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earth.  But  Chftmplain  was  not  the  only 
one  ot  the  company  to  leave  a  record  of 
the  setthng  of  Port  Boyal.  With  Poutrin- 
court  bad  come  the  advocate  and  author, 
Marc  Lescarbot.  He  threw  himself  eagerly 
into  all  that  was  going  on,  and,  besides 
doing  much  to  keep  up  the  Bpirite  of  the 
self-exiled  Frenchmen,  found  time  to  make 
good  use  of  his  pen, 

Poutrincourt,  Ghamplaln  and  Lescarbot 
set  the  example  of  filling  every  day  with 
useful  toii,  and,  while  the  good  weather 
lasted.  Port  Eoyal  was  a  busy  place.  The 
colonists  dug  and  sowed  and  planted,  col- 
lected turpentine,  sought  for  ores,  built  a 
water-mill,  and  made  a  voyage  of  exploration 
in  the  hope  of  finding  a  place  for  settlement 
further  south.  They  did  not  discover  what 
they  sought,  and  on  this  occasion  came  into 
collision  with  the  Indians,  though  those 
about  Port  Royal  were  always  friendly. 

The  voyagers  consequently  came  back 
sad  at  heart,  hut  Lescarbot,  who  had  been 
left  in  charge  of  the  "habitation,"  made 
their  return  an  excuse  for  elaborate  merry- 
making. When  they  disembarked,  they 
found  the  gateway  decked  with  evergreens 
and  appropriate  armorial  devices,  and  were 
met  by  a  procession  of  Neptune  and  his 
Tritons,  who  welcomed  them  in  verses 
written  for  the  occasion  by  the  indefatig- 
able master  of  the 


When  the  dull,  cold  days  came  on.  ar.j 
the  storms  began  to  roar  around  their  lonei) 
fort,  the  Frenchmen  only  piled  the  ptii 
logs  higher  on  the  hearth  and  made  &  moiv 
determined  effort  to  be  gay.  To  ensure 
ample  supplies  of  fish  and  game,  Champlain 
hit  on  the  ingenious  device  of  fonnioj: 
"  L'Ordre  de  Bon  Temps,"  of  which  all  ihe 
fifteen  gentlemen  of  the  company  weK 
members.  Each  in  his  turn  became  GracJ 
Master,  acting  as  host  to  the  rest,  and  the 
friendly  emulation  as  to  which  membei 
should  show  himself  most  worthy  of  ili.^ 
high  dignity  resulted  in  much  hunting  an' 
fishing  that  might  not  otherwise  have  lirt" 
done.  During  the  winter  the  French  ne^i; 
lacked  guests,  for  a  tribe  of  Indians  hy- 
camped  beside  the  fort,  and  every  Jav  i 
troop  of  men,  women  and  children  croffOt-i 
into  the  ball  to  see  the  white  chiefs  dine 
and  to  receive  as  their  share  of  the  feasi  ihr 
great  luxury  of  a  piece  of  bread  or  biwc:' 
But  their  chief,  old  Membertou,  bad  a 
regular  place  at  the  board. 

These  courtesies  did  not  go  unrewardtJ- 
The  Micmacs    about  Port    Royal  beciine    I 
deeply  attached  to  the  French.     .\i  ^'-    j 
however,  the  latter  took  little  pains  to  brir.i'     I 
these    heathen    Indians    into  the  fold  ^'■ 
Christianity,  though  missionary  wort  ns- 
alwaya   put  forward   as   one  of  the  cp 
reasons  for  the  attempt   to  colonise  Xe" 
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France.  Perhaps  in  this 
case  the  French  felt  that 
lack  of  priestB  rendered 
their  neghgence  excusable, 
for,  by  this  time,  there  was 
not  one  ecclesiastic  with 
the  party,  though  the 
settlers  did  not  altogether 
forget  their  religious  duties. 
The  day's  routine  always 
began  with  prayers,  and  in 
default  of  any  recognised 
religious  instructor, 
Poutrincourt  asked  the 
versatile  advocate  to  act 
as  a  kind  of  chaplain. 
Lescarbot  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibility, congratulating 
himself  on  his  forethought 
in  having  brought  bis 
Bible. 

In  the  spring  of  1607  everything  at  Port 
Boyal  seemed  flourishing  and  full  of  promise, 
when  an  unexpected  tarn  of  events  ruined 
all.  One  morning  when  the  French  were  at 
prayers,  a  ship  sailed  into  the  harbour, 
bringing  the  news  that  De  Monts  bad  lost  his 
monopoly,  and  had  therefore  no  means  of 
supporting  the  colony  longer. 

The  blow  was  crushing,  but,  after  long 
musing,  Poutrincourt  declared  that  he 
would  not  give  up  the  enterprise.  He  bad 
not  then  the  means  to  keep  the  colonists, 
however,  and  it  was  speedily  decided  that 
for  the  present  they  must  all  return  to 
France.  In  1610  Poutrincourt  went  back 
to  Port  Boyal,  taking  with  him  some 
members  of  his  famUy. 

The  Indians  had  kept  their  promise,  and, 
during  his  absence  of  two  years  and  a  half, 
had  &itbfully  guarded  the  fort  and  all  it 
contained. 

So  far  all  was  well;  but  the  gay  old  times 
of  jollity  and  plenty  were  gone  for  ever, 
and  this  new  chapter  of  the  history  of  Port 
Boyal  is  sadder  and  gloomier  than  the 
first.  Poutrincourt  had  been  reproached  for 
making  so  little  effort  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  his  heathen  friends,  and  two 
Jesuits  had  desired  to  accompany  him  to 
Port  Boyal.  Giving  them  the  slip,  be  had 
brought  a  secular  priest,  and  with  the 
least  possible  delay  set  him  to  the  work  of 
Christianising  the  savages.  Poutrincourt 
and  his  eldest  son  Chajles  de  Biencourt 
both  acted  as  interpreters  for  the  mission- 
ary, and  amongst  them  they  soon  persuaded 
old  Membertou,  though  thought  to  be  over 
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a  hundred  years  of  age,  to  submit  to 
baptism.  Being  warrior,  soothsayer,  and 
medicine-man,  as  well  as  chief,  he  had 
great  influence,  and  on  St.  John  Baptist's 
day,  the  sagamore  and  twenty  of  his  kins- 
tolk  were  baptised  in  the  harbour  of  Port 
Boyal.  They  were  named  after  the  King 
and  royal  family  of  Franoe,  and  the  cere- 
mony, apparently  regarded  by  the  red-men 
as  a  magical  rite,  was  concluded  with 
a  great  firing  of  guns  from  the  fort. 
Membertou  wished  to  undertake  a  crusade 
to  force  the  neighbouring  Indians  to  be- 


the  marvellous  success  of  the  mission.  But 
the  news  only  stimulated  the  ardour  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  when,  after  many  delays 
and  misadventures,  Biencourt  returned  to 
Acadia,  he  was  accompanied  by  two  of  the 
fathers,  who  had  been  liberally  provided  with 
money  by  the  ladies  of  the  court. 

For  the  next  few  years  the  histoiy  of 
Port  Boyal  is  to  be  gleaned  chiefly  nrom 
the  famous  Jesuit  Belatiom.  Soon  De 
Monts  sold  his  rights  in  Acadia  to  a  court 
lady,  Madame  de  Guercheville,  who  was 
devoted  to  the  Jesuits.  She  also  obtained 
a  huge  grant  from  the  King,  and  thus,  in 
her  name,  the  Jesuits  became  owners  of 
the  whole  of  New  Prance,  except  Port 
Boyal,  to  which,  in  spite  of  dire  mis- 
fortunes, Poutrincourt  still  clung. 

His  af^rs  were  becoming  daily  more  and 
more  embarrassed,  and,  on  going  to  France 
to  obtain  necessaries  for  his  colony,  he  was 
tlirown  into  prison  for  debt. 
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In  the  following  spring,  Poutrincourt, 
having  regained  his  liberty,  crossed  the 
ocean  for  the  last  time  to  find  Port 
Boyal  in  ashes,  it  having  been  pillaged 
and  burnt  by  Captain  Argall,  a  Virginian, 
and  his  people  Uving  like  Indians  in 
the  woods.  In  despair,  he  sailed  back 
to  France,  and  rejoining  the  royal   army. 


died  a  soldier's  death  in  the  year  1616. 
His  son,  Biencourt,  refused  to  leave 
Acadia,  and  there  he  spent  the  shon 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  partially  re- 
built Port  Royal,  and,  in  after  years,  it 
was  long  the  capital  of  the  province, 
first  under  French,  then  under  English 
rule. 
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A  STORY    OF    POOR    RELATIONS 


BY   O.   B.    STUART 


CHAPTSR  vni 


THE  London  season  waned,  and  the 
end  of  July  saw  the  George  Christys 
at  Champneys,  their  country  house  in 
Sussex.  During  tiie  last  few  weeks  of  their 
stay  in  town,  they  had  seen  scarcely  any- 
thing of  their  Canadian  relations.  *'  Such 
a  rush  as  the  girls  are  always  in  at  the 
last,"  explained  Mrs.  George  to  her  sister- 
in-law,  whom  she  met  accidentally  one 
morning  in  Begent  Street,  "they  are  so 
popular,  everybody  wants  them!  By  the 
bye,  when  do  you  return  to  Canada  ?  " 

"  Oh,  not  for  a  long  time  yet,"  said  Mrs. 
Bobert,  ignoring  the  inference.  "  We  have 
taken — t^at  is,  we  are  going  into  the  country 
too,  Bobert  has  such  a  wish  to  see  some- 
thing of  country  life  and  English  scenery. 
We  have  found  a  place  in  Sussex." 

"Ah,  very  nice,"  assented  Mrs.  George 
absently,  and  bowing  alertly  to  a  carriage 
that  passed.  "  There  are  lots  of  nice  places, 
very  reasonable  too,  if  you  get  a  little  off 
the  beaten  track,  and  I  don't  suppose  you 
or  the  Brandys  care  about  a  fashionable 
neighbourhood." 

"Not  particularly — ^you  see,  we  shall  have 
our  own  good  company  with  us  wherever 
we  go,"  answered  Mrs.  Bobert  Christy 
coolly.  "  But  you  go  to  your  country 
house  as  usual,  don't  you? — and  isn't 
Champneys  somewhere  in  Sussex  too  ?  " 

''Yes,  of  course,  but  quite  the  other  part 
of  the  county,"  stammered  Mrs.  George, 
escaping  to  her  carriage  and  leaving  the 
Colonial  lady  of  Irish  extraction  in  fits  of 
inextinguishable  laughter  upon  the  pave- 
ment, in  front  of  Liberty's  window.  "  The 
funniest  thing  you  ever  heard  in  your  life, 
Bobert,"  she  said,  detailing  the  story  to  her 
husband,  "considering  that  I  had  never 
mentioned  where  we  were  going  at  all." 
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"  Silly,  impudent  woman,"  said  Bober: 
Christy- Wardell ;  "  if  I  wasn't  so  fond  of, 
or  so  sorry  for  poor  old  George,  I'd  refuse 
ever  to  speak  to  her  again." 

"  Never  mind,  dear ;  when  she  finds  ns 
settled  as  her  nearest  neighbours  she  will 
be  quite  sufficiently  punished;  and  yon 
know  I  am  really  fond  of  the  boy  Geoigie, 
and  of  little  Elame ! " 

"  Mater,  we  really  must  go  and  call  on 
these  American  people  at  Thormanby  this 
very  afternoon,"  announced  May  Christy, 
looking  up  from  the  pages  of  tlie  World, 
which  had  come  in  at  breakfast-time. 
"  Listen, '  The  Marquis  of  Headport  has  left 
177,  Belgrave  Square,  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs. Christy- Wardell,  at  Thormanby  Park;' 
and  here  again, '  Sir  James  and  Lady  Stapyl- 
ton  and  Mr.  Jack  Stapylton  will  be  the  guests 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wardell,  at  Thonnanbv 
Park,  during  the  Thormanby  cricket  week/ 
We  must  get  in  with  that  set  this  year,  if 
we  are  to  have  any  ftm  at  all;  Yankees 
do  know  how  to  make  things  hum  in  the 
country  I " 

"  We'll  go  this  very  afternoon.  It  is  odd 
their  having  our  name ;  can  there  be  any 
connexion,  papa?  Anyway,  it  makes  an 
amusing  little  link  at  the  outset  of  our 
acquaintance." 

"  I  believe  there  is  some  connexion,  but 
not  through  the  Christys;  I  remember 
Bobert  said  his  wife  was  a  Miss  Wardell, 
and  had  something  to  do  with  these  people.'* 

"  Something  very  remote,  I  should  say ; 
why,  these  people  at  Thormanby  are  the 
millionaires,"  put  in  Frank.  "I'll  drive 
you  over,  mater,  if  you  like.  I'm  on  in 
this  piece.  I've  rather  a  fancy  for  some 
shooting  at  Thormanby  this  season." 

So,  in  the  afternoon,  the  wagonette  from 
Champneys,  driven  by  Master  Frank,  drew 
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up  at  the  door  of  Thormanby.     There  bad  "Mrs.GeorgeChristy.theMissesGhriBty, 

been  a  squabble  between  Amy  and  May  as  Mr.  Frank  Cbriaty!"   The  door  of  tbe  long 

to  which  should  accompany  their  mother,  drawing-room  was  thrown  open,  and  at  the 

and  it  had  ended  in  their  both  doing  so.  further  end  of  the  rose-scented,  eatia-fnr- 

Frank  threw  the  reins  to  the  groom  and  nished  vista,  a  small  figure  rose  to  receive 

followed  the  ladies  in,  when  the   butler  them — a  little,  stout  lady,  with  a  smilingly 

announced  that  Mrs.  Christy- Wardell  was  familiar  face,  and  gold-rimmed  spectacles, 

at  home,  and  a  succession  of  footmen  in  thooghherdreBSwasof  costly  silk,  and 
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"  Mary  I  and  the  girls,  and  Frank,  this  is 
delightfully  kind  of  you — you  are  almost 
our  first  visitors,"  said  Mrs.  Christy- 
Wardell,  coming  forward  to  greet  them. 

"  Mrs.  War— Mrs.  Eobert !— Aunt  Maria ! " 
in  different  tones  of  astonishment  and 
dismay,  while  Frank  muttered  "  Great 
Scott  1 "  under  his  moustache. 

"  Are  you — are  you  staying  here  ?  ** 
ejaculated  Mrs.  George  Christy  desperately. 
"  George  said  you  were  some  connexion  of 
the  Christy- Wardells,  and  we  came,  that 
is,  we "  Mrs.  George  floundered  lament- 
ably ;  she  did  not  know  her  ground. 

"  Do  sit  down,  all  of  you.  Lady  Stapyl- 
ton  and  I  are  alone  this  afternoon,  the 
gentlemen  have  all  gone  off  on  a  fishing 
excursion,"  explained  Mrs.  Christy- Wardell. 
^*You  come  here,  Mary,  by  me.  Why, 
where  is  Lady  Stapylton  ?  She  was  here  a 
moment  ago  1 " 

May  and  Amy  had  seen  her  ladyship's 
agile  but  dignified  escape  by  the  French 
window. 

"  I  don't  understand — are  you  staying 
with  these  Wardells,  then  ?  "  repeated  their 
mother,  heedless  of  the  violent  signs  that 
her  son  was  making  to  explain  the  situation. 

"I  am  Mrs.  Christy- Wardell — Wardell 
is  my  maiden  name,  and  Eobert  took  it  for 
business  purposes,  and  to  please  my  dear 
father,"  said  the  hostess.  **  But  when  we 
first  came  to  England  we  only  called  our- 
selves Christy,  because  we  were  strangers 
to  English  life,  and  did  not  want  to  be 
overwhelmed  just  at  first  with  too  many 
new  friends.  You  see,  Eobert  has  had 
business  relations  with  so  many  influential 
people  here,  and  if  we  hadn't  presented 
ourselves  at  first  incog,  we  should  have  just 
been  swamped  in  new  acquaintances,  and 
have  had  no  time  or  opportunity  for  getting 
to  know  our  own  people  1  We  were  shy 
too,  and  did  not  quite  know  the  ropes  in 
London.  After  we  had  *  found  ourselves,* 
so  to  speak,  we  did  not  mind  it  coming  out 
that  we  were  the  famous  Turbine  people ! " 

She  ended  her  little  explanation  with  a 
laugh,  but  for  the  first  time  she  realised 
that  the  ruse  she  and  her  husband  had 
innocently  practised,  might  have  disagree- 
able consequences.  Mrs.  George  Christy's 
face  had  become  a  shade  of  grey-green  as 
the  story  ran  on ;  when  it  finished  she  rose 
from  her  chau-. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  follow  you.  I 
am  a  very  plain-spoken  woman  myself,  and 
I  place  truth  above  everything.  I  can 
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hardly  believe  that  my  husband's  brother 
intentionally  agreed  to  deceive  all  his  fam^ily 
as  to  his  position,  circumstances,  and  his 
very  name,  so  I  suppose  I  must  consent  to 
consider  this  as  the  very  poor  joke  of  an 
Irish " 

<'  Oh,  bosh  !  mater,"  said  Frank,  cutting 
in,  slangily  it  is  true,  but  with  an  opportune 
heartiness;  he  was  not  going  to  let  the 
Thormanby  covert-shooting  be  lost  for  a 
silly  misunderstanding  of  this  sort.     "  I  can 
quite  understand  my  uncle's  feeling.     Any 
one  who  knows  the  City  as  I  do,  can  see 
what  a  horrid   bore  it  would  have    been 
for  a  man  like  him  to  have  been  rushed 
into  the  middle  of  the  London  season  as 
*  Warden's  Turbine,'  without  a  little  prepar- 
ation.    Why,  you  could  buy  up  the  lot  of  us 
over  here,  couldn't  you?"  he  asked  with 
exquisite  taste,  turning  to  his  aunt.     "  Any- 
way, you've  dropped  on  a  good  thing  m 
getting  Thormanby,  and  it'll  be  very  jolly 
for   us   at    Champneys  to   have    you   for 
neighbours." 

What  was  Mrs.  George  Christy  to  do  when 
her  own  flesh  and  blood  turned  upon  her  like 
this?  She  had  sunk  back  into  her  chair 
at  a  tug  from  May,  who  was  nearest  to  her, 
and  she  now  stammered  something  abont 
the  Irish  love  of  a  joke,  which  her  hostess 
took  with  a  smile.  **  I  won't  play  any 
more  practical  jokes  in  England,  I  promise 
you,  Mary,"  she  said  penitently.  "  Indeed, 
though,  when  you  come  to  think  this  one 
over  quietly,  you'll  see  that  it  was  innocent 
enough.  We  are  so  terribly  rich,  you  see, 
and  people  do  worry  us,  especially  Robert, 
so  on  that  account  we  never  have  any 
privacy  or  get  a  chance  of  making  real 
friends,  because  of  our  horrid  money.  Not 
but  what  I  don't  like  it  immensely/'  and 
she  laughed  heartUy,  and  looked  across  ai 
May  and  Amy.  "  You  must  come  over  here 
a  great  deal,  girls,  and  bring  Georgie  and 
Elaine ;  we  want  all  the  young  people  we 
can  get  together,  to  fill  this  big  house.  The 
Brandys,  your  aunt,  and  Karen  and  Bobin. 
are  arriving  this  evening,  and  to-morrow  a 
lot  more — ^some  Canadian  friends  amongst 
others.  Your  daughters  must  come  and 
show  our  Colonials  what  English  girls  uv 
like,"  smiling  at  Mrs.  George  as  she  spoke 

Two  or  three  footmen  were  arranging 
tea,  and  Lady  Stapylton  appeared  through 
the  open  French  window ;  she  shook  hands 
so  graciously  with  the  visitors,  that  again 
Mrs.  George  Christy  felt  the  world  was 
going  round  with  her.     With  such  forces 
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arrayed  on  the  other  sidei  she  could  not 
do  less  than  lay  down  her  arms,  with 
what  dignity  was  left  her.  And  presently 
tea  was  in  full  swing ;  May  Christy,  by  her 
aunt's  request,  taking  charge  of  the  teapot, 
and  Frank  handing  plates  and  cups  and  hot- 
house peaches,  with  that  wonderful  oblivion 
of  self-satisfied  youth  to  the  fact  that  the 
last  time  he  had  seen  "  Aunt  Maria,"  he 
had  patronised  her  most  impertinently. 

By  and  by,  before  the  meal  was  finished, 
the  fishing  party  came  straggling  in,  full  of 
the  discovery  of  an  exquisite  Uttle  chalk 
trout  stream  on  the  further  side  of  Thor- 
manby  water.  Mrs.  George  rallied  herself 
feebly  to  meet  her  husband's  brother,  and 
reiterated  in  less  faltering  tones  her  little 
set  sentence  about  their  practical  joke. 
She  managed  to  imply  that  they  had 
guessed  something  of  the  truth,  and  had 
come  over  from  Champneys  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  to  welcome  their  relatives  to 
Sussex;  and  neither  Lady  Stapylton  nor 
Mrs.  Christy- Wardell,  who  overheard  the 
laboured  explanation,  cared  to  annoy 
"Turbine  Wardell"  by  upsetting  it. 

"  What  does  it  matter  how  she  explains 
things  ?  "  the  two  ladies  agreed  afterwards. 
"  The  great  matter  is  that  we  should  be 
friends  all  round,"  said  Mrs.  Maria;  "I 
want  everything  to  go  smoothly  with 
Bobert's  relations." 

The  Marquis  of  Headport  was  a  good- 
looking,  middle-aged  widower,  who  divided 
his  time  between  the  study  of  International 
Law  and  the  cultivation  of  bees ;  finding  that 
Miss  Amy  Christy  apparently  knew  nothing 
of  either  of  these  subjects,  he  took  a  seat 
beside  her,  and  descanted  for  twenty 
minutes  on  the  latter  topic,  and  when 
the  Champneys  party  rose  at  last  to  go, 
he  told  her  mother  that  she  was  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  possession  of  so  in- 
telligent a  daughter. 

This  somewhat  tended  to  soothe  Mrs. 
George  Christy's  ruflfled  feelings ;  angry 
and  sore  and  jealous  as  she  was  at  the 
discovery  of  Thormanby  Park  in  the  hands 
of  Robert's  dowdy  wife,  there  was  certainly 
some  compensation  in  the  fact  that  un- 
attached Marquises  were  to  be  met  there, 
and  that  her  girls  were  free  to  visit  there 
as  much  as  they  liked. 

'*  I  shall  not  trouble  Mrs.  Eobert,  what- 
ever her  name  is,  much  myself,"  decided 
she,  "  but  I  won't  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
children ; "  and  seeing  that  Jack  Stapylton 
waS'  handing  May  her  gloves  and  parasol. 


she  flung  out  a  vague  invitation  to  Champ- 
neys  to  every  one  present,  as  her  brother- 
in-law  led  her  to  the  door.  But  Eobert^ 
though  outwardly  very  courteous,  was  firmly 
determined  that  Mrs.  George  should  eat 
humble  pie. 

"Caroline  will  be  here  to-morrow,  you 
must  come  over  and  call  on  her  and  Karen," 
he  said ;  "  Maria  shall  arrange  a  day  for 
you  to  come  and  meet  them,"  and  he 
handed  his  sister-in-law  into  her  carriage. 


CHAPTER    IX 


AVERY  different  little  scene  was  enacted 
on  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Brandys  and  her 
daughter.  Maria  Christy- Wardell  had 
conceived  a  very  true  affection  for  her  pretty, 
gentle  sister-in-law,  who  had  borne  many 
reverses  with  the  quiet,  uncomplaining 
fortitude  of  a  Christian  gentlewoman ;  but 
the  Colonial  lady's  whole  heart  was  given 
to  Karen,  the  courageous,  the  brown-eyed, 
fearless  girl  who  was  so  like  her  Uncle 
Robert  in  face  and  speech  and  bearing,  that 
his  wife,  looking  at  her,  sighed  for  the 
daughter  whom  it  had  never  been  her 
happiness  to  possess.  Karen  Brandys, 
without  having  ever  seen  them  to  imitate, 
had  all  the  specially  noticeable  characteris- 
tics of  her  mother's  brother;  she  had  the 
same  free  carriage,  the  same  independent 
walk,  the  same  quick  habit  of  clasping  her 
hands  behind  her  as  she  talked,  looking 
up  unhesitatingly  at  her  companion,  and 
preferring  standing  to  sitting  when  in- 
terested in  argument. 

These  were  little  distinctive  ways  which 
had  earned  for  Robert  Christy- Wardell  the 
nickname  of  "  the  Earl "  in  the  Dominion, 
where,  above  everything  personal,  distinc- 
tion of  appearance  and  manner  counts  to 
its  possessors ;  the  name  had  not  yet 
reached  England  in  connexion  with  Karen's 
uncle,  but  wherever  Aunt  Maria  saw  Karen 
afresh,  the  title,  "  an  Earl's  daughter,"  rose 
to  her  mind,  and  sometimes  brought  tears 
to  her  eyes  as  well.  But  now  they  were 
tears  of  thankfulness,  not  of  bitterness,  as  in 
the  old  days  when  the  childless  woman  so 
keenly  felt  the  longing  for  a  daughter  on 
whom  to  lavish  the  wealth  that  seemed  to 
double  itself  every  year.  Since  her  intro- 
duction to  Karen  and  Robin  Brandys,  to 
Elaine  and  Georgie  Christy,  the  affectionate 
big  heart  of  Maria  Christy- Wardell  had 
been  almost  satisfied  with  the  possibilities 
of  giving  happiness  that  opened  out  before 
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her.  The  great  turhine  fortune  which  she 
had  brought  her  husband  would  become 
more  than  tolerable,  it  would  be  actually 
desirable  now  that  her  husband's  "  young 
people  "  were  here  to  enjoy  it  with  her. 

She  had  meant  to  drive  down  to  the 
station  to  meet  the  Brandys  party,  but  the 
visit  of .  the  George  Christys  had  rendered 
that  impossible,  and  the  carriage  had  to  start 
without  her;  however,  she  was  still  in  time 
to  receive  them  at  the  lodge  gates,  and 
making  an  excuse  to  Lady  Stapylton,  the 
husband  and  wife  started  down  the  avenue 
together,  to  intercept  their  guests. 

The  strain  of  the  afternoon,  and  the  so 
barely  averted  disagreeables  of  Mrs.  George 
Christy's  visit,  had  tried  Aunt  Maria  more 
than  she  knew.  She  was  glad  to  hold  her 
tall  husband's  arm  as  she  confided  to  him 
the  story  of  the  last  few  hours,  reproducing 
with  unconscious  Irish  humour  the  voices 
and  manner  of  the  different  members  of 
the  Christy  family.  "  Indeed,  Robert  dear, 
I  begin  to  see  that  we've  been  playing 
rather  a  dangerous  game,  and  if  it's  any- 
body's fault  it's  mine,  for  I  know,  from  the 
first  you  and  Mr.  Stapylton  too  thought  it 
unwise  to  hide  our  real  position,  and  this 
afternoon  we  were  very  near  coming  to  a 
disaster  with  your  brother's  wife,  and  for 
that  I'd  never  have  forgiven  myself  all 
the  days  of  my  life ! " 

But  Bobert  soothed  her,  and  made  light 
of  her  mistake,  as  a  good  husband  is  bound 
to  do  when  his  wife  is  downcast.  "  Never 
mind,  dear  one,  it  is  over  now,  and  even  if 
it  wasn't  the  wisest  thing  in  the  world,  it 
was  your  ovim  fancy  and  wish,  and  you 
were  perfectly  free  to  follow  it  if  you  chose  1 
Anyway,  you  need  not  fear  from  the  Brandys 
any  repetition  of  the  Christys'  dissatisfac- 
tion ;  I  think  we  are  safe  with  Caroline  and 
Karen,  and  if  young  Eobin  pulls  a  long 
face,  we  will  ask  him  to  shrive  us,  he  has 
a  touch  of  the  priest  about  him  which  will 
respond  to  such  an  appeal  as  that,  I  am 
sure ; "  and  with  such  cheerful  reassure- 
ment  the  kindly  Colonial  strove  to  raise 
his  wife's  drooping  spirits  as  they  waited 
side  by  side  at  the  lodge  gates.  And  here 
was  the  carriage  driving  in,  and  pulling  up 
as  the  coachman  perceived  his  master. 
Eobin's  long  clerical  black  legs  were  out  in 
a  moment,  and  Karen  was  quickly  after 
him,  lifting  a  smiling  face  to  meet  her 
tmcle's  kiss  ;  Mrs.  Christy- Wardell  was  at 
the  carriage-door,  kissing  and  welcoming 
her  sister-in-law. 
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"  Have  we  arrived  ?  What  a  sweet 
place  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Brandys,  glancing  in 
admiration  at  the  red-brick  lodge,  with  its 
picturesque  dormer  windows  and  its  back- 
ground of  green  limes  and  copper  beeches; 
the  garden  in  front  was  ablaze  with  the 
autumn  brilliancy  of  hollyhocks,  zinnias, 
and  phloxes,  and,  in  truth,  a  prettier  countiy 
retreat  than  the  West  Lodge  at  Thormanby 
Park  could  not  well  be  imagined. 

"  Shall  I  get  out  ?  "  Mrs.  Brandys  de- 
manded. **  Dear  Maria,  what  possessed  yon 
to  order  this  big  private  carriage  to  fetoh 
us  ? — and  a  cart  for  our  luggage  too !  We 
could  have  taken  a  fly  quite  well — such  a 
party  as  we  have  come  to  you  !  We  didn't 
expect  to  be  met,  and  could  have  found 
our  own  way  quite  easily." 

Mrs.  George  Christy  might  have  used 
the  same  words,  in  a  very  different  sense: 
Mrs.  Brandys,  accustomed  to  slip  through 
the  world  giving  trouble  to  nobody,  was 
quite  overwhelmed  by  the  extra  effort 
which  she  believed  her  reception  to  hare 
involved. 

"Dearest  Caroline,  Bobert  and  I  are 
only  vexed  that  we  were  not  there  on  tht: 
platform  to  receive  you.  Some  visitors 
detained  us  this  afternoon,  until  it  was  too 
late  for  us  to  get  to  the  station  !  And  we 
walked  down  so  far  to  meet  the  carriage." 

"  Then  isn't  this  your  home?"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Brandys,  disappointed. 

"  This  is  only  one  of  the  lodges,"  Mrs. 
Maria  said  lamely. 

"  And  you  have  taken  another  ?  Do  we 
drive  further,  or  shall  I  get  out  and  walk  ? 
Are  we  allowed  to  go  through  this  beautiful 
place  ?  Why,  you  have  no  bonnet  on,  only 
— my  dear,  what  exquisite  lace  I  I  sup- 
pose then  we  are  close  to  your  lodgings? 

"  Well,  yes,  we  are,  in  a  way,"  stammereti 
Mrs.  Christy- Wardell,  laughing  and  blushing 
like  a  girl ;  ''  the  fact  is — here,  Karen  and 
Bobin,  do  come  and  help  me   make  my 
little  confession  to  your  mother,  and  give 
me  absolution,  for,  like  many  other  stupid 
people,  I  meant  well !  The  fact  is,  dear  ones, 
we  are  not  living  in  any  of  the  lodges,  nor 
in  country  apartments  at   all;  we  have 
taken  Thormanby  Park  on  lease,  and  this 
is  just  the  entrance  to  the  property  1    For 
although  Bobert  and  I  are  such  humdnuD* 
homely  people  we  are  very  well  off,  and 
we  want  to  spend  our  money  so  that  we 
and  as  many  others  as  possible  shall  get 
enjoyment  out  of   it,  and  so  we  welcomt* 
you  to  a  big  country  house   instead  of  a 
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little  one,  and  hope  you  will  try  and  like 
it  just  as  well.  Don't  scold  me,  any  of 
you,  for  what  looks  like  a  piece  of  decep- 
tion ;  I  never  meant  it  for  anything  more 
than  a  little  joke,  hut  I  have  heen  learning, 
to-day,  that  such  jokes  are  sometimes  un- 
wise, and  if  you  look  upon  it  in  that  Ught 
I'm  certain  I  shall  begin  to  cry !  " 

There  was  a  moment's  gasping  silence 
as  Mrs.  Maria  made  her  confession ;  Mrs. 
Brandys  sitting  forward  in  the  big  carriage 
and  looking  in  puzzled  wonder  to  right  and 
left — at  the  broad,  green  stretches  of  the 
park,  the  long  lime  avenue,  the  broad 
liveried  back  of  the  coachman,  and  the 
statuesque  form  of  the  footman  drawn  up 
immovable  at  a  discreet  distance;  but  it 
was  Karen's  clear,  soft  voice  that  broke 
the  tension  of  the  situation. 

"  It  is  the  best  joke  I  have  ever  heard 
in  my  life,  dearest  aunty  1 "  she  said,  stoop- 
ing swiftly  to  kiss  Mrs.  Christy- Wardell's 
flushed  and  anxious  face.    '^  I  can't  take  it 
all    in,   in  a    minute,  but  it  is  splendid  I 
Splendid  of  you  to  come  among  us  just 
like  one  of  ourselves,  and  to  make  friends 
with  us  in  our  own  way,  and  splendid  that 
now  you  know  us,  you  want  to  make  us 
share  with  you  all  your  beautiful  things  I  " 
It  was  a  very  different  reception  of  her 
little  ruse  than  Mrs.  George  Christy's  had 
been,  and  Aunt  Maria  came  very  near  to 
the  tears  of  which  she  had  spoken.    There 
was  a  good  deal  of  indiscriminate  kissing 
between  the  three  ladies,  and  then  Uncle 
Eobert  suggested  that  he  and  Eobin  should 
walk  on  towards  the  house,  and  that  the 
ladies  should  drive.    Karen  Brandys  was  of 
that  active  temperament  that  always  pre- 
fers walking  to  being  driven,  but  with  ready 
tact  she  assented,  and  took  the  seat  opposite 
her  mother  and  aunt.     ''  Aunty,  I  am  not 
going  to  walk  an  inch  while  I  am  here! 
I  am  going  to  drive  everywhere  !    You  will 
see  what  a  fine  lady  you  have  got  for  a 
niece,  and  how  easily  she  can  adapt  herself 
to  the  ways  of  smart  people  !  " 

That  well-bred  acceptance  of  the  situa- 
tion, which  might  have  proved  critical,  and 
which  still  held  Mrs.  Brandys'  tongue  tied 
for  a  space,  forged  a  new  bond  between 
Karen  and  her  aunt  not  to  be  lightly 
broken. 

Jack  Stapylton  was  smoking  a  cigarette 
on  the  terrace  as  the  carriage  turned  the 
comer  of  the  house,  and  clattered  under 
the  archway  at  the  front  door.  He  came 
forward  to  greet  Miss  Brandys,  and  to  be 


introduced  to  her  mother ;  then  glancing  at 
the  smiling  faces  of  his  hostess  and  her 
niece,  the  question  broke  from  him — 

"Well,  Mrs.  Christy- Wardell,  is  the 
murder  out  ?  " 

"Indeed  and  it  is,  and,  what  is  more, 
I'm  forgiven  for  it ! "  she  answered,  with 
a  beaming  glance  all  round. 

"Of  course;  why  should  you  not  be? 
You  see,"  turning  to  Karen  Brandys,  as 
her  mother  preceded  them  into  the  hall,  "  I 
knew  this  terrible  secret  all  along,  ever 
since  I  came  across  in  the  Titanic  with 
your  uncle  and  aunt,  and  very,  very  often 
I  have  been  on  the  point  of  letting  it  slip  1 
And  lately  Mrs.  Christy- Wardell  has " 

"  Stop,  please,  a  moment ! "  Karen  begged, 
"  you  have  let  something  slip  that  I  don't 
understand !  You  must  remember  that  I 
only  knew  they  were  very  rich  people  five 
minutes  ago,  at  the  lodge  gate,  and  now 
you  call  them  by  a  new  name.  Does  it 
mean  that  they  are  the  great  Canadian 
millionaires — the  Turbine  inventors,  or 
patentees  that  your  father.  Sir  James,  was 
talking  about  one  day  at  lunch  in  Montagu 
Square  ?  " 

"  The  very  same !  " 

Karen  turned  swiftly  round  and  ran 
across  the  gravel  to  where  her  uncle  stood 
with  Bobin,  pointing  out  the  distant  blue 
line  of  the  sea ;  she  thrust  her  arm  through 
his,  and  interrupted  his  explanation.  "  Uncle 
Bobert,  how  could  you  keep  us  all  in  the 
dark  as  to  who  you  were  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  it  was  a  fancy  of  your  aunt's, 
and,  after  all,  money  doesn't  make  such  a 
great  difference." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  about  the  money !  " 
she  broke  in  again,  "  I  mean — oh,  you  must 
let  me  say  it  1  How  could  you  keep  from 
us  that  you  were  the  man  you  are  ? — the 
man  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  Colony 
of  his  adoption,  who  has  been  foremost  in 
all  the  greatest  and  best  work,  not  with 
money  alone,  but  with  interest  and  help, 
and  personal  example ! — ^the  man,  in  fact, 
who  is  known  all  over  the  world  as  one  of 
the  best  and  bravest  of  empire-makers !  " 

She  had  thrown  back  her  head,  and 
clasped  her  hands  behind  her  as  she 
warmed  to  her  little  speech;  with  her 
resolute,  buoyant  figure  and  proudly-carried 
head  she  looked.  Jack  Stapylton  thought, 
like  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  a 
youne  and  ardent  colony. 

"  Miss  Brandys  heard  my  father  talking 
about  you  one  day  at  our  house,  sir,"  he 
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put  in;  "it  was  before  my  step-mother  and 
Mrs.  Christy- Wardell  became  acquainted, 
and  I  had  hard  ado  to  hold  my  tongue 
while  my  father  held  forth ;  though  indeed 
he  said  nothing  behind  your  back  that  he 
wouldn't  repeat  to-night  to  your  face !  He 
was  very  much  interested  in  some  of 
your  railway  pioneering  work,  and  talked 
sufficiently  lucidly  for  once,  in  spite  of  the 
temptation  to  be  technical,  to  make  your 
niece  share  his  enthusiasm." 

"  And  after  that,  whenever  I  saw  scraps 
about  Mr.  Christy- Wardell  in  the  papers 
I  always  made  a  point  of  reading  them, 
and  of  trying  to  draw  Sir  James  into 
talking  about  him,''  Karen  confessed. 
"  Once,  too,  I  asked  Aunt  Maria  if  she  had 
ever  met  him,  and  she  admitted  that  he 
was  a  '  sort  of  connexion  by  marriage,'  but 
I  fancied  she  didn't  want  to  pursue  the 
subject." 

"Oh,  isn't  that  like  her,  sir?"  Jack 
Stapylton  cried,  and  even  Eobin  Brandys' 
serious  face  relaxed  at  this  revelation  of 
aunt's  innocent  dupHcity.  The  young  par- 
son had  been  a  little  bewildered  by  the 
discovery  of  his  relatives'  wealth,  and 
knowing  them  less  intimately  than  his 
sister,  had  maintained  a  somewhat  con- 
strained demeanour. 

"  Hope  he  isn't  going  to  turn  out  a  prig  ?  " 
said  Stapylton  to  himself ;  "  if  he  does  he 
is  not  worthy  of  being  his  sister's  brother  1 " 
And  while  Karen  strolled  towards  the  terrace 
with  her  uncle's  arm  fast  held,  he  accosted 
Eobin  with  a  hearty  "  Are  you  a  fisherman, 
Mr.  Brandys  ?  We  found  a  capital  trout 
stream  this  morning,  and  I  can  hardly  wait 
for  to-morrow  to  try  my  luck  in  it !  It  is  a 
good  way  off,  across  the  Thormanby  water 
which  is  on  the  further  side  of  the  estate, 
and  to-day  when  we  were  prospecting  the 
place  we  came  on  it  accidentally,  and 
unprovided  with  our  tackle,  but  if  you 
are  game  for  an  excursion  to-morrow,  I'm 
your  man  I  " 

Bobin's  solemn  face  lightened. 

"  I  should  like  it,  above  all  things.  I'm 
not  in  practice,  for  I  haven't  seen  a  stream 
since  I  took  my  London  curacy,  two  years 
ago,  but  I  don't  think  my  hand  has  lost  its 
cunning.  I  suppose  this  is  a  very  large 
place  ?  I  confess  it  has  staggered  me  rather 
to  find  my  uncle  is  such  a  great  man.  I  do 
not  know  him  as  intimately  as  my  sister 
does,  and  this  little  plan  of  theirs  of  hiding 
their  identity  as  the  great  Christy- Wardells 
has  confused  me,  and  made  me  feel  that  I 
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am  an  interloper  here.  Women  can  ad&p: 
themselves  more  quickly  than  we  do"— 
he  looked  at  Jack  with  a  boyish,  ingenuous 
smile — "  but  I  am  not  accustomed  to  aii 
this  sort  of  magnificence,  and  I'm  sorely 
tempted  to  get  back  to  my  own  diggings  as 
quickly  as  I  can !  " 

"  Nonsense  !  "  said  Stapylton  kmdly. 
"  Take  my  advice  and  make  friends  with 
your  uncle  and  aunt,  they  are  ver}-  weil 
worth  it,  apart  from  their  wealth,  as  you  vril! 
soon  find  out  for  yourself.  I  felt  when  I 
met  them  again  on  the  Titanic  that  thev 
were  people  it  was  a  privilege  to  know; 
whether  this  little  ruse  of  your  aunt's  was 
the  wisest  way  of  introducing  themselTes 
is  no  matter  now — she  herself  is  so  charm- 
ing that  an  introduction,  however  effected, 
is  a  gain.  Forget  this  little  episode  till  yen 
can  look  upon  it  in  the  light  of  the  job 
which  she  intended  it  to  be,  and  let  her 
and  your  uncle  see  that  you  are  ready  to 
enjoy  all  the  good  things  that  they  are  so 
eager  to  share  with  you.  You  don't  micd 
me  giving  you  this  bit  of  advice,  do  you  ? " 

"  Not  at  all !  I'm  awfully  oblige!" 
Eobin  said  heartily.  "I  expect  you'J 
have  to  give  me  a  lot  more  if  we  go  out 
fishing  together  to-morrow,  and  I  hope  voa 
will ! " 


CHAPTER  X 


AND  now  began  a  series  of  friendly 
communications  between  Champneys 
and  Thormanby  Park,  which  prov«l 
to  all  the  neighbourhood  that  blood  is 
indeed  thicker  than  water,  and  that  the 
English  Christys  and  their  Colonial  rela- 
tions, the  Canadian  and  world-famous 
Christy- Wardells,  were  united  by  die 
warmest  ties  of  kinship  and  mutual  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  George  Christy  quickly  saw  the 
expediency  of  going  over  to  the  Park  to 
call  in  person  upon  his  brother  and  upon 
Mrs.  Brandys ;  he,  for  once,  asserted  his 
authority,  and  insisted  that  his  wife  should 
accompany  him,  notwithstanding  that  her 
first  call  had  not  yet  been  returned. 

"  We  are  bound  to  welcome  them  all  to 
this  part  of  the  country,"  he  decided,  "and 
Robert  might  overlook  a  slight  to  himself, 
but  would  never  forgive  one  to  Caroline." 

"They  seem  to  be  bent  on  turm^ 
Karen  Brandys'  head,"  grumbled  Mi^- 
George;  " asking  her  therewith  the  Stapyl- 
tons,  and  flinging  her  at  young  Stapylton  s 
head;  but  people  in  society  don't  generally 
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let  their  sons  marry  the  governess,  and  I 
shall  not  be  surprised  if  your  sister-in-law, 
with  her  Eadictd- American  notions,  gets  a 
good  snub  from  Lady  Stapylton  for  her 
pains ! " 

Nevertheless,  Mrs.  George  went  again 
to  Thormanby  with  her  husband,  and 
Mrs.  Christy- Wardell,  accompanied  by  her 
widowed  sister-in-law,  quickly  returned  the 
visit  without  any  formal  loss  of  time.  The 
young  people  met  constantly,  and  as  a 
large  and  pleasant  party  assembled  at  the 
larger  house,  the  George  Christys  were 
included  in  every  gaiety  that  its  entertain- 
ment entailed. 

''  Are  you  happy  at  last  in  the  spending 
of  your  money?"  Eobert  Christy- Wardell 
asked  his  wife,  sitting  down  beside  her  on 
the  sofa  in  her  own  writing-room,  where 
they  kept  up  an  old-fashioned  habit  of 
meeting  every  day  for  half-an-hour's  quiet 
chat  before  the  dressing-gong  sounded  for 
dinner.  "You  have  got  a  houseful  of 
relations  and  friends,  and  all  their  most 
intimate  interests,  hobbies,  and  charities 
to  expend  your  activities  as  well  as  your 
money  upon.  Are  you  beginning  to  be 
satisfied  that  your  taJent  is  no  longer  hid 
away  in  a  napkin  ?  " 

They  were  an  elderly  couple,  and  Maria 
Christy- Wardell  was  only  a  little  grey- 
haired  woman  with  a  round,  rosy  face  and 
gold-rimmed  spectacles,  but  the  look  of 
affection  that  she  gave  her  husband  would 
not  have  misbecome  a  bride. 

"  Oh,  Bobert,  what  a  happy  woman  you 
have  made  me — bringing  me  to  this  beauti- 
ful ^English  home,  and  giving  me  all  these 
dear  people  to  love !  Caroline  Brandys  is 
Eziy  sister,  and  I  never  had  a  sister  till 
[low !  Karen  and  Bobin,  and  Elaine  and 
Greorgie  are  like  my  own  children.  Your 
brother  George  is  a  good  'fellow  when  you 
^et  to  know  him,  and  the  girls  and  Frank 
mprove    greatly  too.     They  are  all  your 

amily — I  owe  all  to  you,  and " 

"  My  dear,  you  owe  a  good  deal  to  your 
ortuney  and  &at  was  yours  to  start  with, 
)efore  ever  I  came  on  the  scene,"  said 
ler  husband,  who  was  very  loyal  to  the 
^axdell  connexion.  "  Not  the  love  of  the 
Brandys'  family — that  we  know  is  inde- 
)endent  of  wealth — but  from  the  others  I 
ear  you  have  had  a  good  deal  of  disagree- 
able treatment  as  well  as  Elaine's  and 
Jeorgie's  devotion.  However,  I'll  admit 
hat  some  of  the  George  Christys  have 
mproved  and  ripened  in  the  sun  of  our 


prosperity,  and  I  fancy  if  Headport  con- 
tinues to  study  bee-cidture  with  Amy  as 
assiduously  as  he  was  doing  in  the  kitchen 
garden  just' now  as  I  came  through,  we 
may  end  in  earning  Mary  Christy's  entire 
forgiveness.     What  do  you  think  ?  " 

"Amy?  Your  niece  and  Lord  Head- 
port  ?  You  don't  mean  that  there  is 
anything  in  that  direction  ?  " 

**  Why  not  ?  I've  fancied  it  for  the  last 
week,  and  you  will  observe  that  there  is 
never  any  difficulty  about  Amy  accepting 
an  invitation  when  it  is  sometimes  im- 
possible to  find  Elaine  disengaged — your 
attention  has  been  occupied  somewhere 
else." 

"Well,  it  has,"  his  wife  confessed  frankly; 
"  I've  been  watching  Karen,  and  wondering 
if  she  begins  to  see  how  interested  Jack  is 
in  her  every  movement;  and  I've  been 
studying  Bobin's  grave  face  and  thinking 
that  an  energetic  young  London  clergyman 
wants  a  wife  to  help  him,  if  only  to  re- 
member his  meal  hours  and  his  overcoat, 
and  that  Elaine  thinks  so  too !  I've  quite 
missed  your  busy  bees  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  but  if  anything  should  come  of 
that,  it  would  be  really  a  capital  match 
for  them  both ;  he  wants  a  pleasant  society 
wife  to  rouse  him  out  of  dreamy,  scientific 
ways,  and  even  Mrs.  George  would  be  con- 
tent with  the  Marquis  of  Headport  for  her 
eldest  daughter,  and  perhaps  would  take 
the  ban  off  poor  little  Elaine's  romance  in 
consequence." 

"  Has  she  laid  a  ban  on  Elaine's  romance, 
and  what  is  it  ?  Or  rather,  what  are  they  ? 
Eomance  and  ban  too  ?  ". 

"Elaine  is  in  love  with  Bobin  as  evi- 
dently as  Bobin  is  in  love  with  Elaine.  I 
have  guessed  it  ever  since  that  afternoon 
when  we  had  tea  in  Kensington  Gardens. 
But  her  mother  guesses  it  too,  and  that  is 
why  Elaine  is  so  often  engaged  when  we 
ask  her  here.  Don't  think  me  ill-natured, 
Bobert,  but  Mrs.  George  doesn't  like  the 
idea  of  Bobin  as  a  match  for  her  youngest 
girl,  chiefly  because  Bobin  is  a  favourite  of 
ours,  or  rather  mine  1  Isn't  there  some 
way  here  in  England  of  buying  a  young 
clergyman  a  Hving,  or  a  canonry  or  some- 
thing good,  so  as  to  make  him  eligible  as 
a  husband?  I'm  sure  we  could  pay  for 
it  gladly,  and  Bobin  deserves  everything 
we  can  get  for  him — he  is  the  most  un- 
selfish young  man  I've  ever  known  in  my 
life ! " 

Mr.    Christy- Wardell    laughed    heartily 
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at  his  wife's  primitive  notions  of  Ghuroh 
preferment. 

"  I'm  sure  he  destsrves  Elaine,  and  that 
is  saying  a  good  deal,  for  she  is  a  dear 
little  girl;  hut  he  will  have  to  work  his 
way  to  the  front  like  other  men,  and  I  don't 
douht  he  will.  When  things  are  a  little 
more  advanced  we  might  see  what  can  be 
done;  if  he  chooses  to  confide  in  you, 
dear,  you  might  give  him  a  hint  that  we 
should  be  pleased  to  help,  and  that  he 
needn't  have  scruples  about  proposing  on 
the  score  of  his  mother.  Caroline  is  my 
care  now,  and  I  mean  to  tell  Karen  and 
Bobin  that  I  shall  make  her  a  settlement, 
so  that  their  earnings  need  no  more  con- 
tribute to  her  support.  So  that  is  why 
Elaine's  coming  here  has  been  stopped 
lately,  and  why  Bobin  and  Georgie  have 
gone  about  together  so  dismally  insepar- 
able ?  If  you  can't  get  the  Rose,  I  suppose 
you  have  to  put  up  with  the  Eose's  Eton 
brother!  eh,  Maria?  " 

"I  don't  know,  dear — I  never  had  an 
Eton  brother,"  Mrs.  Christy-Wardell  an- 
swered a  little  absently.  ''It  is  a  great 
responsibility  bringing  all  these  young 
people  together,  and  if  Jack  Stapylton  has 
any  snobbish  feelings  about  Karen  having 
been  his  Httle  sisters'  governess " 

"  But  he  hasn't,  surely  ?  Stapylton's  a 
gentleman,  if  I  know  one,"  interrupted  her 
husband. 

"  Of  course  he  is,  and  I  have  no  doubts 
of  him,  but  Mrs.  George  said  something  to 
GaroHne  about  the  awkwardness  of  their 
meeting  here  so  intimately,  and  I  am  afraid 
Caroline  may  have  hinted  something  to  the 
dear  girl.  I  fancied  since  yesterday  her 
behaviour  towards  Jack  had  changed  in 
the  slightest  degree,  hardly  perceptible  to 
any  one  except  interested  parties  like  Jack 
and  myself." 

"Probably  if  he  feels  it,  it  will  bring 
matters  to  a  crisis,"  said  Mr.  Christy- 
Wardell  reassuringly.  He  wanted  his  wife 
to  enjoy  her  position  as  benefactress  and 
good  fairy  to  all  these  voung  people,  but 
he  knew  that  her  impulsive  Irish  nature 
must  necessarily  sometimes  land  her  in 
disappointments,  and  he  was  always  ready 
to  soothe  over  a  failure  or  clear  away  a 
misunderstanding  from  the  path  of  the 
woman  whom  he  loved  as  fondly  to-day  as 
on  their  marriage  morning.  "  Perhaps 
Headport  and  Amy,  who  are  my  discovery, 

will  set  light  to  these  other  flames,  and 

Why,  what  is  that  ?  " 
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That  was  a  rattle  of  small  gravel  agaics: 
the  window  of  the  boudoir  which  Mr. 
Christy-Wardell  kept  exclusively  for  he: 
own  use.  It  was  a  turret  ofishoofc  froi 
her  bedroom,  and  a  romantic  winding  ston^ 
staircase  led  to  the  garden  beneath  froD 
its  rose-garlanded  balcony.  Her  husbani 
opened  the  long  window,  and  stepped  out 
to  find  Bobin  Brandys  just  below,  and  hall- 
way up  the  stone  stairway. 

"Are  you  there.  Uncle  Bobert?  I 
thought  I  should  find  you  with  Aunt 
Maria  just  now.  Can  you  spare  me  a 
few  minutes  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure.  Why  do  you  come  like  a 
thief  in  the  night,  and  make  us  nerrous 
with  a  handful  of  gravel  ?  Come  up,  won : 
you  ? — your  aunt's  here,  and  we  were  jns: 
talking  about  you." 

"Were  you?  No,  I  won't  come  any 
nearer.  The  fact  is,  uncle,  Georgie  Christy 
is  ill,  and  I'm  afraid  it  may  prove  Bom^ 
thing  infectious.  He  hasn't  been  well  fo: 
some  days,  but  he  made  light  of  it.  T(Hky 
while  we  were  out  fishing  he  got  faint  aoc 
queer,  and  Stapylton  and  I  took  him  intc 
that  little  empty  lodge  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Thormanby  water.  We  made  up  » 
bed  for  him  there  of  rugs  and  things 
and  he  got  so  suddenly  light-headed  tiia^ 
Stapylton  fetched  the  doctor  at  once  before 
coming  up  to  tell  you,  or  alarm  the  house. 
The  doctor  is  with  him  now,  and  I  came 
to  tell  you  without  frightening  any  one 
else.  I'm  not  sure  that  I  ought  to  come 
near  any  one,  because  I've  been  with  him 
very  constantly  of  late,  and  the  doctor 
thinks — ^well,  that  it  is  dangerous." 

"  Is  it  smallpox  he  fears  ?  "  asked  km 
Maria,  leaning  over  her  husband's  shoulder. 

"  Yes,"  nodded  Bobin.  "  He  isn't  certain. 
of  course,  but  it  looks  like  it,  and  we  mns: 
all  three  be  in  quarantine  till  it  declares 
itself  or  blows  over.  Stapylton  agrees 
with  me  that  we  had  better  set  up  at  the 
lodge,  and  see  to  poor  Georgie  between  us. 
The  doctor  spoke  of  sending  for  a  nurse. 
but  she  could  scarcely  be  here  before  to- 
morrow night.  It  is  fortunate  that  I  ^ 
accustomed  to  this  sort  of  thing,  and  not 
a  bit  afraid  of  it !  When  we  had  diphthem 
in  our  parish  I  did  a  good  deal  of  nursinii. 
and  I  know  something  of  what  to  <io 
now." 

"But  smallpox,"  said  Mrs.  Christy- 
Wardell,  shuddering;  "do  think,  dear 
Bobin,  for  your  mother's  sake  before  yo:: 
expose  yourself  unnecessarily.    We  can  c^* 
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b  nurse  from  the  village  till  the  London 
voman  arrives,  and " 

''And  perhaps  spread  a  panic  all  over 
he  place/'  said  the  young  clergyman,  smil- 
Dg.  ''Besides,  neither  Stapylton  nor  I 
kie  safe  to  go  about  as  usual,  so  we  may 
bs  well  go  into  retreat  with  Georgie.  But 
vhat  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  send  us  down 
lome  things  and  suppHes  to  the  lodge 
without  alarming  the  household.  That  is 
7hy  I  came  to  you  in  this  stealthy  fashion. 
)on't  you  think  we  could  get  hold  of  your 
aan  Arkwright  ?  he  seems  such  a  steady, 
lool  fellow.  I'm  sure  he  would  be  able  to 
;et  together  all  that  we  shall  want  for  the 
►resent  without  frightening  anybody  un- 
lecessarily.  Time  enough  to  do  that  when 
ve  know  what  is  really  the  matter." 

The  young  parson's  manner  was  so 
>usiness-like  and  his  words  so  natural, 
hat  his  uncle  was  contented  to  let  him 
.0  as  he  suggested. 

"I'm  coming  after  you  down  to  the 
Ddge,"  he  said,  "  as  soon  as  I  have  given 
Irkwright  his  instructions;  you  can  run 
►ack  now,  and  keep  Dr.  Murray  till  I  get 
here.  No,  Maria,"  catching  sight  of  his 
nfe's  white  face,  "I  promise  you  I  will 
tot  go  into  the  room  or  near  any  of  the 
hree  young  fellows  without  Murray's  per- 
aission,  but  you  must  trust  me  to  go  and 
aake  all  arrangements  for  their  comfort, 
-nd  believe  me  that  I  will  not  run  any 
Dolish  risks.  As  for  Arkwright,  I  believe  he 
i  the  very  man  in  the  right  place :  he  had 
mallpox  when  he  was  with  Headport  in 
he  West  Indies — that  was  how  he  came 
D  leave  his  service,  and  afterwards  enter 
urs.    I  don't  think  he's  afraid  of  anything 

I  the  world,  except  perhaps  of  displeasing 
is  mistress  I — certainly  not  of  any  illness 
-and  if  he  is  with  the  boys,  all  will  be 
one  as  it  should.  Eobin's  a  fine  fellow 
D  manage  so  discreetly,  and  to  make  no 
iss.  Good-bye,  dear.  If  I  am  late  for 
inner  you  must  begin  without  me ;  make 
ny  excuse  you  can,  and  say  I'll  explain 
verything  on  my  return.  And  for  your- 
elf,  remember  that  He  giveth  His  angels 
harge  over  our  dear  ones  to  keep  them  in 

II  their  ways." 

From  her  window  Mrs.  Maria  watched 
ler  husband,  followed  by  Arkwright  cross- 
ng  to  the  stables,  and  later  a  light  cart, 
7hich  no  doubt  had  been  packed  in  the 
etirement  of  the  yard,  drove  away  in  the 
irection  of  Thormanby  water  and  the 
ilast  Lodge.    Mrs.  Maria  heaved  a  sigh  of 


reUef  to  think  that  assistance  was  on  the 
way  to  the  three  lads  whom  she  had  learnt 
to  love.  She  knelt  down  for  a  moment, 
and  prayed  that  God  would  protect  them 
all  in  His  good  providence  from  the 
possible  trial  that  lay  ahead,  then  she 
calmly  rang  for  her  maid,  and  began 
dressing  for  dinner. 

The  windows  of  her  bedroom  looked  into 
different  views  than  those  of  the  boudoir 
next  door,  and  she  felt  that  the  maid's  eyes 
were  straying  when  they  ought  to  have 
been  engaged  with  the  lace  lappets  of  her 
coiffure, 

"What  do  you  see  out  of  the  window, 
SuDMners?"  she  inquired  anxiously,  for 
everything  had  a  significance  in  these 
hours  of  uncertainty. 

"If  you  please,  ma'am,  I  see  Miss 
Christy  and  the  Marquis  coming  up   the 

rose-walk,   and    it's   a    fact,   ma'am " 

Summers  broke  off  nervously. 

"  What  is  a  fact,  Summers  ?  " 

"  That  his  lordship  keeps  on  kissing  Miss 
Amy's  hand." 

"I  am  not  surprised,  but  of  course  we 
mustn't  say  anything  till  we  are  told, 
Summers.  And  put  me  out  my  diamond 
necklace,  please." 

CHAPTER   XI 

THAT  evening  of  anxiety,  which  neces- 
sarily ended  in  an  explanation  of  the 
unfortunate  situation  to  the  chief 
guests  at  Thormanby,  lived  long  in  the 
memory  of  Maria  Christy- Wardell. 

George  Christy  and  his  wife  were  expected 
to  dinner,  and  loud  and  long  were  the 
inquiries  for  their  absent  host,  and  for  the 
three  young  men  whose  absence  made  such 
a  woeful  blank  at  the  dinner-table ;  it  needed 
all  the  hostess's  tact  and  savoir  faire  to 
patch  up  her  denuded  party  and  keep  things 
going  till  her  husband  appeared  at  length 
in  evening  dress  and  in  apparently  his 
normal  spirits.  He  gave  a  quick  glance 
and  smile  at  his  wife,  and  sat  down  apologis- 
ing right  and  left  to  Lady  Stapylton  and 
his  sister-in-law. 

"No,  honour  bright,  there  has  been  no 
accident,  and  as  soon  as  I've  caught  you 
up  with  my  dinner,  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it,  but  I  am  afraid  the  young  ladies  will 
have  to  do  without  their  cavaliers  for  a  day 
or  two.  Headport,  you  will  have  to  make 
up  the  deficiency.  I  hope  you  feel  equal 
to  it?" 
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Lady  Stapylton,  who  guessed  that  Mr. 
Christy- Wardell  did  not  want  to  be  ques- 
tioned, quickly  turned  the  conversation,  and 
Mrs.  George  was  diverted  from  the  attack  by 
the  appeal  to  Lord  Headport;  was  there, 
or  wasn't  there  something  between  him  and 
Amy  ?  If  there  were,  the  hideous  humilia- 
tion to  which  she,  Mrs.  George  Christy,  had 
been  subjected,  by  Eobert's  wife  turning 
out  to  be  a  Somebody  instead  of  a  poor 
relation  was  almost  compensated,  for  no 
doubt  Maria  had  meant  Karen  Brandys  to 
have  the  Marquis;  there  were  no  lengths 
to  which  this  ridiculous  radical  woman  was 
not  capable  of  going. 

"Lord  Headport  is  coming  over  to 
Champneys  to  sbdvise  me  about  our  new 
hives  to-morrow,"  she  announced  proudly. 
"  The  poultry-yard  is  dear  May's  province, 
and  Amy  looks  after  the  flowers  and  the 
bees.  I  am  so  glad  my  girls  have  country 
tastes,  Sir  James ;  they  aren't  all  as -clever 
at  book  learning  as  their  cousin  Karen 
Brandys,  but  they  do  enjoy  everything  so 
heartily." 

"  Very  nice,  very  nice,"  growled  Sir 
James  Stapylton,  who  was  a  little  deaf,  and 
thought  Mrs.  George  Christy  a  tiresome 
table  partner,  when  there  was  such  a  good 
dinner  before  him.  "  They  can't  be  all  as 
clever  as  Miss  Brandys,  as  you  say,  she's 
one  in  a  hundred,  but  they  can't  do  better 
than  copy  her.  Eh,  what,  countrified  did 
ou  say?  Oh,  they'll  grow  out  of  that, 
'm  sure  I  shouldn't  have  thought  it  to 
look  at  them,  they  always  look  as  if  they'd 
stepped  out  of  a  fashion  book  1 " 

But  Mrs.  George  Christy  was  too  much 
excited  to-night  to  be  disconcerted  by  Sir 
James's  misinterpretations;  she  was  sure 
that  Lord  Headport,  who  sat  between  Lady 
Stapylton  and  Amy,  "  meant  something," 
his  manner  was  at  once  so  empresse  and  so 
distrait  (Mrs.  George  felt  that  this  descrip- 
tion was  almost  epigrammatic  in  its  French 
intensity!),  and  her  eyes,  ears  and  mind 
became  engrossed. 

And  when  the  news  of  Georgie's  serious 
illness  had  to  be  told  after  dinner,  it  was 
quite  eclipsed,  at  all  events  as  far  as  his 
mother  was  concerned,  by  the  announce- 
ment of  Lord  Headport's  proposal  to  Amy, 
which  came  almost  simultaneously.  "  Quite 
a  godsend,  to  spare  us  all  the  clamour  she 
would  have  made  over  the  poor  boy  if  she 
could  have  possibly  fastened  it  on  to  any  of 
us  as  a  grievance,"  observed  Lady  Stapylton 
to  Mrs:  Brandys;  the  little  butterfly  lady 
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and  the  gentle  invalid  were  great  friends. 
and  enjoyed  certain  confidences  about  Mrs. 
George  which  were  not  for  the  general  &c. 

*'  I  cannot  help  being  afraid  that  Mary 
Christy  will  think  that  my  Bobin  his 
brought  the  infection  from  his  parish,' 
murmured  Mrs.  Brandys.  '*  She  is  always 
so  eager  to  push  the  blame  on  to  us  of  any- 
thing disagreeable,  and  because  my  childreii 
work  for  their  living,  she  hints  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  good  society! 
Karen  as  a  governess,  and  Bobin  as  a  curate. 
are  inferior  to  their  cousins,  who  do  nothing 
but  spend  their  father's  money,  and  are 
more  likely — I  don't  know  why — to  spread 
illness  and  low  radical  opinions!  If  she 
doesn't  forget  all  about  Greorgie  in  this 
engagement  triumph,  I  am  sure  we  shill 
hear  that  Eobin  is  the  cause  of  the  infec- 
tion "  (no  one  mentioned  the  word  smill- 
pox  at  Thormanby),  "  but  it  is  true  thai 
both  at  Cambridge  and  at  St.  Aldaius  he 
has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  nursing, 
and  this  will  prove  lucky  for  Georgie,  I 
expect,  under  the  circumstances." 

**The  luckiest  thing  in  the  world  I  Mr 
Christy- Wardell  says  your  son  behaved 
magnificently;  he  managed  everything 
without  giving  any  trouble,  or  causing 
any  panic  among  the  servants,  and  now 
his  devotion  to  his  cousin,  in  remaining  to 
nurse  him,  is  above  all  praise." 

"  Oh,  Eobin  never  looks  for  praise.  He 
thinks  he  is  only  doing  his  duty,  and  jus: 
what  any  other  man  would  do,"  answere«i 
the  proud  mother, "  and  he  has  been  through 
so  much  illness,  that  I  think  he  has  a  specie- 
gift  for  helping  people  this  way— and  \ 
believe  God  thinks  so  too,"  she  finishe-: 
with  dropped  voice.  "But  you  and  S-' 
James  are  very  brave  in  malang  no  fu>5 
about  Mr.  Stapylton,  though  I'm  sure  yoa 
are  anxious." 

"Dear    old    Jack!    of    course   we  are 
anxious,"  said  his  step-mother  affectionately, 
"but  what  is  the  good  of  worrying  and 
adding  to  the   Christy- Wardells'  trouble? 
Jack  has  to  run  risks  Uke  other  young  men, 
he  will  never  run  as  many  as  his  father 
did  before  him,  for  you  know,  dear  Mrs. 
Brandys,  Sir  James  worked  his  way  up  fn)m 
the  engineering  'shops'  at  Swindon,  and 
no  one  thought  of  risks  then!    Besides, 
Dr.  Murray  has  taken  Jack  into  quaranuae 
in  his  own  house ;  he  had  been  with  GeorgiC' 
it  is  true,  but  not  so  much  as  your  son.  anJ 
there  was  no  good  his  running  into  useless 
danger  by  remaining  at  the  East  I^)d^» 
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when  your  good  young  parson  and  the  valet 
were  sufficient  for  the  nursing.  Please  God, 
we  shall  have  Jack  soon  out  of  durance 
again,  and  Mr.  Bobin  not  very  long  behind 
him.  Here  come  Mrs.  Christy  and  the 
Braut  to  make  their  adieux;  Miss  Amy 
returns  to  the  maternal  wing  to-night, 
with  the  formality  that  befits  a  future 
Marchioness ! " 

Mrs.  Brandy s  bad  just  time  to  wonder 
whether  the  allusion  to  Sir  James's  lowly 
origin  were  intentional  or  accidental,  when 
Mrs.  George  Christy  was  upon  her. 

"  My  dear  Caroline,  I  know  how  vexed 
you  must  be  at  Eobert  junior  having  brought 
this  horrid  infection  down  from  St.  Aldains 
to  spoil  our  pleasant  party.  Lucky,  wasn't 
it  ?  that  nothing  came  out  before  dear  Lord 
Headport  had  spoken  to  Amy  !  I'm  afraid 
we  should  all  have  had  a  crow  to  pick  with 
your  young  curate  then ;  I  always  say — and 
I  believe  Eudyard  Kipling  or  some  other 
clever  writer  says  the  same — the  East  End 
and  the  West  End  never  ought  to  be  brought 
in  contact  with  each  other.  However,  we 
are  all  too  happy  to-night  to  scold  Bobert 
junior! — don't  they  make  a  charming  couple, 
Amy  and  the  Marquis  ?  " 

Poor  Mrs.  Brandys  could  only  meekly 
reiterate,  "  They  do — they  do  indeed.  I 
hope  they'll  be  very  happy ! "  but  Lady 
Stapylton  took  up  the  cudgels  briskly  on 
behalf  of  her  friend. 

''  What  makes  you  think  that  Mr.  Bobin 
has  brought  the  infection,  Mrs.  Christy? 
If  he  had  done  so,  it  would  have  been  he, 
and  not  your  boy,  who  would  have  been 
first  taken  ill.  It  is  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  Georgie  picked  it  up  some- 
where accidentally,  and  may  perhaps  give 
it  to  his  devoted  cousin,  but  certainly  has 
not  taken  it  from  him." 

The  butterfly  lady  could  look  very  fierce 
at  times,  and  even  Mrs.  George,  mother  of 
a  prospective  Marchioness  as  she  was, 
quailed  before  her  logical  sally. 

"  Oh,  come  along,  mama !  Lord  Head — 
Charles,  I  mean,  is  waiting  forus,"  exclaimed 
Amy,  coming  to  the  rescue.  "  Thank  you 
ever  so  much  for  your  congratulations,  Aiint 
Caroline ;  of  course  we're  going  to  be  im- 
mensely happy  1  And  isn't  the  mater 
pleased  ?  A  peacock  with  two  tails  isn't  in 
it  with  her  to-night ! "  she  added,  with  a 
glauce  at  her  mother's  retreating  form,  a 
portly  figure  in  mauve  satin,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  the  Marquis  of  Headport. 

Early  next  morning  as  Bobin  Brandys 


threw  wide  the  casement  window  of  his  room 
at  the  East  Lodge,  to  drink  in  the  pleasant 
scent  of  the  pines,  he  saw  a  gurl,  in  sailor- 
hat,  cotton  blouse  and  bicycling  skirt, 
wheeHng  her  machine  through  the  little 
wicket-gate,  for  the  principal  entrance  was 
locked  to  preserve  strict  quarantine.  Could 
it  be  Karen?  Of  course  not,  for  Karen  would 
have  come  from  the  other  direction  across 
the  park,  and  this  was  some  one  smaller 
and  slighter  altogether.  Elaine  Christy,  by 
all  that  was  wonderful ! 

The  young  clergyman  leaned  out  of  his 
window.  "  Don't  come  an  inch  nearer, 
Elaine,"  he  called  down  softly.  "You've 
come  for  news  of  Georgie?  he's  had  a 
capital  night,  and  is  going  on — *  developing ' 
is  the  right  word,  I  believe — beautifully !  " 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  thankful  I  And  you,  Bobin, 
how  are  you  yourself  ?  " 

"  Very  fit  indeed !  " 

Elaine's  eyes  met  his,  and  could  not  but 
acknowledge,  by  their  glance,  that  he  looked 
it.  He  was  wearing  an  old  college  blazer  in 
place  of  his  rigid  clerical  garb,  and  seemed 
once  more  like  the  old  Bobin  of  a  certain 
wonderful  Cambridge  summer  when  Elaine 
had  gone  up  for  the  May  term  and  had  been 
squired  about  by  her  Trinity  cousin,  the 
chaperon  for  the  occasion  being  an  easy- 
going aunt,  who  knew  nothing  of  young 
Brandys'  ineligibility  in  the  sight  of  Mrs. 
George  Christy.  .  "  And  you  really  don't 
mind  giving  up  your  holiday  and  being  cut 
off  from  everything,  and  running  a  fearful 
risk  into  the  bargain?"  Elaine  went  on, 
fingering  the  sweet-peas  at  her  belt,  and 
glancing  up  at  him  under  the  brim  of  her 
sailor.  "Bobin,  I  must  say  it,  I  think 
you're  wonderful!  However  dreadful,  or 
tiresome,  or — or  nasty  a  thing  is,  if  you 
think  it  is  duty,  you  go  for  it  as  cheerfully 
as  if  it  were  pleasure  1 " 

"  Oh  no,  I'm  afraid  I  don't — but  in  this 
case  I  had  no  choice.  You  see,  Georgie  and 
I  had  been  so  much  together  that  I  may  be 
infected,  and  I  couldn't  on  any  pretext 
roam  at  large  among  you  all — so  that  I  am 
just  as  well  here  as  anywhere.  And  I  can 
be  a  help  to  Georgie  when  he  turns  the 
corner;  just  now  I  am  not  as  useful  as 
Arkwright,  your  uncle's  man,  who  is  simply 
invaluable.  And  as  for  not  minding — why, 
if  you  come  and  pay  me  a  visit  now  and 
then  like  this,  it  will  be  worth  any  length 
of  quarantine.  Do  you  know,  Elaine,  that 
you  haven't  talked  to  me  for  five  minutes 
alone  for  ages  ?  " 
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"  Haven't  I  ?  Oh,  well,  you  see  one 
doesn't  get  very  much  opportunity  in  a  big 
family  to  talk  to  any  one  in  particular,  and 
— and  that  reminds  me  I  must  get  home 
in  time  for  breaidast.  Has  Georgie  any 
messages,  do  you  think  ? — are  you  able  to 
ask  him  ?  " 

"  He's  awake,  and  I  hear  Arkwright 
getting  him  some  tea — I'll  inquire,"  and 
Bobin  disappeared  from  bis  window,  to 
return  a  few  minutes  later  with  the  invalid's 
love,  and  were  there  any  letters  for  him 
from  the  "  Crimson  Baroblers  "  ?  a  cricket 
eleven  of  which  he  was  the  moving  spirit. 

"  To  be  sure  I  no  letters  direct,"  answered 
Elaine,  who  was  her  brother's  aide-de-cavip 
in  the  matter  of  correspondence,  for  the 
Ramblers  were  abler  with  bat  than  pen ; 
"  a  letter  from  Evie  PenninEton  to  me  savs 
both  her  brothers  are  ill- 
what  it  is,  but  they  are  si 
for  something,  and  young 
—they  all  played  in  thi 
ten  days  ago,  and  it  loo. 
taken  some  infection  thei 

out  DOW." 

"Thank goodness!"  sai 
then  seeing  how  surarle 
up  at  him,  he  added,  " 
want  the  poor  boys  to  bt 
see  what  a  relief  it  is  to 
the  infection  does  not 
Aldains?  Your  mother 
overmuch  as  it  is,  E] 
thought  I  had  brought 
East  End  diseases  int<: 
would  have  less  cause  t 
ever  to  like  mel " 

"  My  mother  loves  all 
world  just  now ;  Amy 
going  to  marry  Lord  H< 
port!  Do  tell  Georgie 
that,  it  be  is  well 
enough  to  talk,  though 
he  won't  think  any- 
thing of  that  piece  of 
news  in  comparison 
with  the  breakdown 
of  the  Bamblers  1  But 
indeed  you  mustn't 
think  mama  dislikes 
you,  Robin ;  she  is 
only  afraid,  I  fancy, 
that  you  will  per- 
suade Georgie  to  take 
Orders,  and  she  wants 
him  to  go  to  the 
Bar." 
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"  And  does  she  think  I  am  likely  U  V. 
and  persuade  you  to  enter  an  Aoglici 
sisterhood? — is  that  why  she  keepi  .■ 
apart?" 

"  Does  she  keep  us  apart  ?  I — I  redi; 
must  go,  Bobin  ;  you  forget  I've  five  milr^ 
to  ride  and  haven't  had  any  bre^fast ! " 

"  I  won't  keep  you  another  moment,  w:- 
come  again  to-morrow  !  George  is  sme  :■■ 
haveaiotof  messages  for  you — and,  Elairr, 
just  remember  this ;  whatever  I  try  aoi 
persuade  you  some  day  to  become,  it  won  i 
be  an  Anglican  sister !  " 

How  handsome  he  looked  as  he  leuiri 
forward  smiling  and  throwing  these  wori' 
meaningly  after  her.  "  May  and  Amy  Xi 
always  tiUking  about  officers  in  uDiforci, 
thought    Elaine,    speeding   home  on  kt: 
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bicycle  to  breakfast,  "  but  give  me  a  white 
shirt  and  a  college  blazer  if  a  man  wants  to 
look  his  best !  " 


CHAFTKR  XII 

THE  Society  papers  were  full  of  the 
disastrous  break-up  of  the  house- 
party  at  Thormanby  Park  in  con- 
sequence of  the  case  of  smallpox  among 
the  guests.  As  several  of  the  ''Crimson 
Bamblers  "  were  stricken  with  the  same 
fell  disease,  and  one  poor  fellow,  Crofts, 
died  of  it,  the  afbir  excited  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  and  was  traced  to  its  source  at 
Lalebum,  where  Georgie's  eleven  had  been 
playing  a  match,  thereby  entirely  exonerat- 
ing Bobin  Brandys'  East  End  parish  from 
any  connexion  with  the  infection.  And 
Georgie  alone  of  the  three  suspects  suffered; 
his  case,  though  serious,  ended  in  complete 
convalescence,  and  neither  his  devoted 
nurse  Bobin,  nor  Jack  Stapylton,  nor  any 
one  else  in  the  neighbourhood  took  any 
harm  from  his  presence  in  their  house. 

Uncle  Bobert  and  Aunt  Maria  said, 
"  Thanks  to  God's  great  mercy,  and  Bobin 's 
strong  common-sense."  Mrs.  George  Christy 
said,  "Thanks  to  Georgie's  excellent  con- 
stitution, the  Mayne  constitution,  you 
know  **  (she  had  been  a  Miss  Mayne),  and 
there  left  the  matter,  being  much  more 
congenially  occupied  with  Lord  Headport's 
settlements  and  Amy*s  trousseau;  and  so 
the  great  scare  of  smallpox  at  Thormanby 
Park  ended,  as  far  as  Georgie's  actual  illness 
went,  though  its  consequences  were  further 
reaching. 

There  are,  on  occasions  like  these,  great 
compensations  in  practically  unlimited 
wealth,  and  so  Mrs.  Christy- Wardell  real- 
ised, when,  their  autumn  plans  for  a  country 
life  having  been  thus  rudely  upset,  she  and 
her  husband  were  able  to  transfer  themselves 
to  a  comfortable  steam  yacht,  to  cruise 
about  the  southern  coast,  taking  Karen, 
Bobin,  and  the  recovered  Georgie  with 
them.  Mrs.  Brandys,  who  did  not  care 
for  the  sea,  was  established  at  a  Dartmoor 
farm-house,  with  Elaine  for  company,  an 
arrangement  which  delighted  both  ladies, 
and  was  grudgingly  permitted  by  Mrs. 
George,  conscious  that  she  could  not  refuse 
her  daughter  to  Bobin's  mother  after  all 
that  had  passed ;  she  took  small  comfort  in 
the  fact  that  Bobin  himself  was  finishing 
his  holiday  on  the  high  seas,  nowhere  near 
his  cousin,  or  Princeford,  for  she  began  to 


feel  that  Fate,  in  the  person  of  Maria 
Christy-Wardell,  was  too  strong  for  her! 
Even  the  Headport  engagement,  which 
afforded  her  so  much  satisfaction,  had  been 
made  under  Maria's  auspices  and  roof, 
and  if  the  Colonial  lady  set  her  heart  upon 
a  match  between  Bobin  and  Elaine,  Mrs. 
George  did  not  see  how  she  was  to  prevent 
it.  The  Christy- Wardells  and  their  dread- 
ful fortune  were  able  to  accomplish  any- 
thing they  had  a  mind  for ! 

Some  of  the  sweets  of  this  power  Mrs. 
Christy-Wardell  was  enjoying  on  the  Sep- 
tember afternoon  when  she  sat  in  her  deck- 
chair  on  board  the  Corona  and  read  a  letter 
from  Lord  Headport  which  Bobin  had  just 
brought  her.  The  Marquis  had  been  a 
valued  friend  of  the  Canadian  couple  long 
before  he  contemplated  an  alliance  with 
their  family  :  in  offering  Bobin  the  living  of 
Port-Stephen  which  was  in  his  gift,  he 
referred  rather  to  the  pleasure  it  gave  him 
to  secure  Bobert  Christy- Wardell's  nephew 
for  the  post,  than  the  cousin  of  his  future 
wife,  though  to  the  personal  qualities  of 
the  young  parson  he  paid  a  warm  tribute 
of  appreciation. 

"You  know  what  this  means  to  me. 
Aunt  Maria?"  Bobin  said,  as  she  finished 
the  letter,  and  looked  up  at  him. 

"I  think  so.  Princeford  at  once  and 
Elaine  I " 

"  If  I  can  I  You  give  me  your  good  wishes 
I  know,  but  Mrs.  George  Christy  doesn't 
like  me." 

**  Never  mind,  if  her  daughter  does ! 
Your  aunt  has  got  to  put  her  prejudices  in 
her  pocket,"  said  Aunt  Maria,  with  a  touch 
of  her  Irish  brogue.  "You  can  take  the 
gig  into  Dartmouth  harbour  directly  after 
lunch,  and  get  the  quick  train  up  from 
Kingswear  to  Newton  Abbott;  then  you 
will  be  at  Princeford  by  dinner-time,  and 
God  bless  and  prosper  you  in  your  wooing, 
dear  lad ! " 

Karen  elected  to  go  into  Dartmouth  with 
her  brother,  and  do  a  little  necessary 
shopping ;  she  half  thought  her  aunt  would 
be  tempted  to  accompany  them,  but  Mrs. 
Christy-Wardell,  though  full  of  commissions 
for  the  town,  seemed  averse  to  leaving  her 
deck-chair,  and  Georgie,  long  and  lazy, 
preferred  Kim  to  a  run  ashore. 

"  Your  uncle  has  a  big  mail  to  get 
through,"  Mrs.  Christy-Wardell  explained ; 
"he  has  written  to  ask  Mr.  Bowman  to 
join  us"  (Mr.  Bowman  was  the  family 
lawyer),  "so  look  out  for  him  at  the  landing- 
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place,   or — or    for  any    one  else  for    the 
Corona,  Karen  dear !  " 

Earen  unsuspiciously  promised  to  bring 
everything  and  every  one  safely  back. 
But  she  had  not  counted  on  the  appearance 
of  Jack  Stapylton  in  place  of  the  wholly 
mythical  lawyer ;  Jack  strolling  up  to  the 
landing-stage  as  the  gig  pulled  in,  and  help- 
ing her  ashore  as  if  they  had  only  parted  the 
day  before.  She  remembered  certain  little 
evasions  and  coldnesses  of  their  visit  at 
Thormanby,  and  felt  shy — an  unusual  feel- 
ing for  Karen — as  she  asked,  "Are  you 
coming  out  to  the  Corona  ?  " 

"It  depends — I  should  like  to  see  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Christy- Wardell,  but  I  am  not 
sure  of  my  plans.  Suppose  we  see  Eobin 
into  his  train  and  then  talk  about  it" — 
and  for  the  few  minutes  the  three  were 
together  the  conversation  ran  on  topics  of 
general  interest,  all  that  had  occurred 
since  the  break-up  at  Thormanby. 

Then  Eobin  having  been  despatched  from 
Kingswear  station  with  a  hearty  Godspeed 
from  his  sister,  of  which  Stapylton,  too, 
seemed  to  understand  the  significance, 
Karen  and  Jack  were  put  across  to  the 
Strand  opposite,  and  stood  looking  at  each 
other  doubtfully  in  the  sunny  afternoon 
light. 

"  I  have  some  shopping  to  do  for  Aunt 
Maria,''  said  Karen ;  "  I  don't  suppose  you'll 
care " 

"  And  I  have  something  to  say  to  you," 
interrupted  Jack ;  "  I  won't  be  so  rude  as 
to  say,  '  I  don't  suppose  you'll  care.*  I'm 
going  to  ask  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  try 
and  care !  Leave  the  shopping  to  the 
steward  and  come  a  little  way  down  the 
road  with  me— it's  shady,  and  we  can  talk 
without  interruption." 

They  turned  to  the  left  and  walked  along 
the  country  road  towards  Stoke — the  road 
which  follows  the  line  of  the  harbour.  It 
is  a  quiet  place,  little  frequented  save  by 
an  occasional  carriage  driving  into  the 
town.  They  were  soon  away  from  the  scat- 
tered houses,  and  were  alone  between 
sweet- smelling  autumn  hedges  hung  with 
wild  clematis  and  matted  with  golden 
ferns. 

Karen  remembered  a  walk  that  she  had 
taken  long  before  with  Jack  Stapylton 
through  Holland  Lane,  when  she  had  felt 
the  influence  of  a  masterful  character  even 
as  she  felt  it  to-day ;  she  guessed  what  was 
coming,  and  knew  that  between  herself 
and  Sir  James's  son  there  must  be  absolute 
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honesty  of  dealing,  whatever  might  be  lo^: 
or  sacrificed  for  the  truth's  sake. 

They  had  come  to  a  gate  at  a  comfitrll 
Jack  touched  her  arm,  and  turning  off  :b- 
road  they  stood  side  by  side  looking  at  :b- 
heavy,  whitening  crop  that  biUowed  soK, 
like  the  sea,  under  the  light,  warm  breeze 

"  You  were  growing  to  like  me  a  little  a: 
Thormanby,  I  think,  six  weeks  ago,"  Jack 
said,  speaking  abruptly  and  without  pre- 
amble, "  and  I — I  was  only  waiting  for  •-. 
fitting  opportunity  to  tell  you  I  loved  you— 
which  perhaps  you  guessed — to  ask  you  to 
marry  me,  which  I  dared  to  hope  you  wouJd 
do,  when  something  came  between  us  and 
made  you  alter  your  demeanour  towards  me. 
Do  you  mind  telling  me  if  I  am  right  ?  " 

Karen's  eyes  were  downcast,  but  sbt 
nodded  her  head. 

"  And — you  will  forgive  my  questionir^, 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  me— 
your  altered  behaviour  was  in  oonsequenft: 
of  a  conversation,  of  suggestions  made  b;> 
your  aunt,  Mrs.  George  Christy.  Am  I 
right  again  ?  " 

Again  Karen  nodded  afi^rmatively. 

"  Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  say  I  do  no: 
altogether  trust  Mrs.  Greorge  Christy;  ut 
all  events  in  a  matter  so  important  as  tlii> 
I  cannot  afford  to  act  on  hints,  or  on 
one-sided  communications.  I  must  ask  yoi 
straight  out,  because,  after  ail,  you  and  I 
are  the  persons  most  concerned,  and  the 
absolute  truth,  not  your  uncle's  wife's 
opinions,  is  what  I  want  to  get  at— did  yoa 
tell  Mrs.  George  Christy  that  with  your 
expectations  of  being  the  Christy- Wardeli? 
heiress  you  might  look  for  a  better  matcli 
than  Jack  Stapylton,  and  that  now  you 
knew  that  his  father  was  a  self-made  mAr.. 
you  would  let  them  see " 

Long  before  Jack  could  finish  this  won- 
derful sentence  Karen's  brown  ej'es,  blazing 
with  indignation,  were  imploring  him  :t 
stop.  "  Hush,  hush  I  how  could  you— how 
could  any  one  think  I  should  say  sneh 
horrible,  unwomanly  things !  I  know 
nothing  of  being  my  uncle's  heiress,  I  have 
never  questioned  your  father's  positioc' 
I  am  Lady  Stapylton's  governess,  at  least 
I  was,  and  I  was  so  proud  and  happy 
in  my  work ;  now  everjiihing  is  changed, 
and  I  suppose " 

Jack  came  a  little  nearer,  and  laid  his 
hand  over  hers  on  the  bar  of  the  gate. 

"Something  has  changed  since  those  da^s 
we  spent  together  at  Thormanby ;  I  never 
believed  that  you  said  what  Mrs.  Geon:'' 
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Christy  reported  to  me,  but  I  felt  that  they 
might  have  been  the  general  impression, 
and  your  attitude  towards  me  was  so  different 
all  of  a  sudden.  I  meant  to  come  to  you  at 
once,  and  ask  for  an  explanation,  but  every- 
thing was  against  me.  So  I  am  here  to- 
day to  get  at  the  truth.  What  was  said  or 
done  during  those  last  days,  before  Georgie 
was  taken  ill,  to  alter  you  so  completely  ? 
Please  tell  me  truly ;  too  much  depends  on 
this,  for  us  to  withhold  anything  now." 

"  Mrs.  George  Christy  spoke  to  me  about 
you  during  one  of  her  visits  to  Thormanby ; 
she  said  that  you  were  taking  more  notice 
of  me  than  Lady  Stapylton  approved,  that 
to  your  step-mother  and  Sir  James  I  could 
never  be  anything  but  the  governess,  and 
that  even  if  Uncle  Eobert  left  me  some  of 
his  money,  I  was  not  a  possible  match  for 
a  Stapylton.  I  had  never  thought  of  being 
a  match  for  any  one  1 "  cried  Karen,  her 
cheeks  and  eyes  blazing  with  wounded 
pride ;  "  I  was  simply  enjoying  myself  on 
the  most  delightful  holiday  that  I  had  ever 
had,  and  her  suggestion  that  such  a  dread- 
ful thing  was  possible — that  I  was  thinking 
of  attracting — that " 

But  this  sentence  was  never  coherently 
finished,  for  Jack  had  her  in  his  arms  before 
she  could  adequately  express  herself. 

*^  So  that  is  the  bugbear  that  Mrs.  George 
used  to  frighten  you  with,  and  mine  was  a 
different  version  !  My  dear,  dear  one,  don't 
let  us  ever  think  of  either  of  them  again — 
only  let  me  tell  you  how  I  love  you,  and 
how  above  everything  else  in  the  world  I 
want  you  for  my  wife  !  " 

"I  haven't  ever  proposed  to  a  woman 
before,  and  I've  never  even  seen  one  that 
I  wanted  to  propose  to,  so  you  really  must 
excuse  the  stupid,  confused  way  that  I've 
done  it,"  said  Jack  a  little  time  later.  "  I've 
interlarded  my  formal  offer  with  offensive 
and  totally  unnecessary  quotations  from 
irrelevant  conversations  with  Mrs.  George 
Christy — a  person  with  whom,  in  the  future, 
we'll  have  as  little  to  do  as  possible.  You 
can't  think  how  miserable  she  managed  to 
make  me  one  day  in  the  garden  at  Thorman- 
by;  she  purported  to  quote  your  mother  and 
yourself.  If  I  hadn't  been  an  ass  and  a  lover 
— you  know  lovers  have  terrible  ups  and 
downs  1 — I  shouldn't  have  believed  her  a 
bit;  but  you  were  playing  tennis  with 
Headport,  and  from  that  instant  onward, 
till  we  all  parted  so  suddenly,  I  never  saw 
you  again  to  speak  to  alone!      Can  you 
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wonder  that  I  was  upset  ?  But  after  the 
Headport  engagement  was  announced,  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  follow  yoa 
wherever  you  might  be,  and  ask  you  for 
the  truth.  I  knew  you'd  give  me  that,  Karen, 
whatever  other  answer  you  gave  me  !  " 

"  It  was  that  same  day  that  she  spoke 
to  me,  and  told  me  that  your  step-mother 
thought  my  behaviour  unbecoming  in  her 
children's  governess.  All  the  time  that  I  was 
playing  tennis  with  Lord  Headport  I  was 
going  over  in  my  mind  what  my  behaviour 
towards  you  had  been  1  Some  nice  talks,  a 
few  walks  together,  a  little  laughing,  such 
as  any  young  man  and  girl  staying  to- 
gether in  the  same  house  might  so  easily 
fall  into,  yet  Aunt  George  put  this  in  so 
uncomfortable  a  light  that  I  felt  I  had  iiD- 
perilled  my  position  as  a  lady  and  as  & 
governess  as  well !  And  as  for  thinking  of 
m  arrying " 

"You  referred  to  the  possibility  as  a 
'  dreadful  thing  *  just  now.  •  I  must  beg  ycu 
won't  do  so  again  ;  it  hurts  my  feelings,  and 
I  don't  believe  it  is  generally  done,' '  said  Jack, 
and  at  this  interruption  he  kissed  her  again. 
"  You  haven't  asked  me  if  I  am  cominir 
back  to  the  Corona  ?"  he  said,  when  it  wa$; 
time  to  return  to  the  gig.  "  My  things  are 
in  the  hall  of  the  Castle,  either  to  be  picked 
up  and  taken  on  board  your  uncle's  yacht, 
or  to  be  returned  with  me  disconsolately  to 
London.     Which  is  it  to  be,  Karen  ?  " 

"I  think  my  aunt  would  be  very  dis- 
appointed if  you  did  not  go  to  the  yacht ; 
apparently  she  is  expecting  yon,'*  said 
Karen  demurely 

"Money  and  friends,"  said  Robert 
Christy-Wardell,  leaning  against  the  Corona- 
white  side  as  she  slipped  gently  throuc:h 
the  water,  and  patting  his  wife's  hand 
that  lay  on  his  arm,  "  you  used  to  say  that 
one  was  no  good  without  the  other !  Art- 
you  satisfied  now  that  you  have  both, 
Maria  ?  " 

"  Our  money  was  very  little  pleasure  to 
us  when  we  had  not  friends  to  share  it,  bu^ 
the  friends  we  have  made  independently  of 
our  money  are  the  dearest  and  best'  of 
all,"  answered  his  wife,  "  and  I  shaU  never 
regret  the  ruse  by  which  we  won  them. 
Of  course  it  is  delightful  to  have  so  much 
money,  but  if  we  could  only  have  one  I 
would  choose  the  friends,  wouldn't  you  ?  " 

"  Even  at  the  risk  of  being  considered 
poor  relations,"  assented  her  husband, 
laughing. 
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UNLIKE  any  of  the  other  birds  of  which 
I  have  been  writing,  the  subjects  of 
the  present  paper  are  really  not 
pelagic,  that  is,  they  are  birds  which  must 
find  a  rest  for  the  soles  of  their  feet  upon 
something  hard  every  night,  preferably  at 
their  proper  homes,  although  that  is  some- 
times impossible.  An  almost  invidious 
selection  has  now  to  be  made,  but  one 
entirely  necessary,  since  the  varieties  of 
such  birds  are  very  numerous.  And  I  have 
endeavoured  to  surmount  the  difficulty  by 
only  taking  those  tiiat  are  fairly  familiar  to 
sailors  in  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  ocean, 
and  almost  unknown  to  the  majority  of 
landsfolk.  First  in  my  mind  comes  the 
Booby,  which  is  a  species  of  gannet,  but 
varying  in  several  important  particulars 
from  the  pretty  well-known  gannets  of 
our  own  coasts.  It  has  a  reputation  for 
stupidity  which  I  feel  is  hardly  deserved, 
and  is  really  only  given  upon  very  sUght 
grounds.  But  in  consequence  of  this 
reputation  it  has  obtained  this  somewhat 
opprobrious  name,  first  by  the  Spanish  sea- 
men who,  trading  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
made  its  acquaintance,  and  conceiving  but 
a  low  idea  of  its  intelligence  called  it  '<  bobo  " 
or  stupid:  hence  our  word  booby,  both 
words  deriving  from  the  same  root. 

Perhaps  the  sole  reason  for  the  idea  of 
the  poor  bird's  stupidity  arises  from  the 
fact  that  when  it  alights  upon  any  portion 
of  a  ship,  as  it  often  does  in  the  vicinity  of 
its  home,  it  wOl  sit  still  and  allow  itself  to 
be  taken,  although  it  has  only  to  tumble  off 
its  perch  to  be  free  and  far  out  of  reach  of 
the  marauding  hand  of  the  sailor.  But 
there  it  sits,  with  its  full  dark  eye  staring 
full  at  its  enemy,  apparently  hypnotised 
into  insensibDity,  and  only  when  it  is 
grasped  and  its  doom  sealed  does  it  begin 
to  struggle  vainly  to  escape.  Eeally  the 
reason  for  this  immobility  is  fairly  obvious, 
although  I  have  never  seen  it  stated.  Of 
all  the  sea-birds  there  are  none  that  toil  so 
tremendously  at  their  business  of  food- 
getting  as  the  Gannets,  and  the  Booby  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  big,  some- 
what ungainly  bird,  with  his  long  straight 


beak  and  his  gawky  wings  flapping  heavily 
and  continuously,  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  fairly 
well-known  object  off  our  north-eastern 
coasts,  and  most  observant  visitors  have 
admired  the  wonderful  way  in  which,  while 
flying  in  utmost  haste  along  at  a  height  of 
over  a  hundred  feet,  he  will  suddenly  fold 
his  wings  and  drop,  beak  first,  with  a 
tremendous  splash  into  the  sea,  emerging 
almost  immediately  after  with  a  fish  in  his 
beak,  and  literally  fighting  his  way  into  the 
high  air  again.  Now,  no  other  sea-bird, 
not  even  the  lively  gull  or  the  ungainly 
cormorant,  labom^s  like  this  for  its  living. 
The  poor  Booby  oftentimes  finds  itself  far 
afield  and  quite  weary,  when  a  tempting- 
opportunity  for  a  perch  presents  itself,  of 
which  it  takes  advantage,  and  having  done 
so,  seems  quite  unable  to  exert  itself  further 
for  some  time  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
most  imminent  danger  of  capture.  Why  it 
should  prefer  the  yards  or  booms  of  a 
vessel  to  rest  upon  to  the  sea  at  such  times 
is  a  thing  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand, 
but  the  fact  is  that  it  does  do  so  in  prefer- 
ence to  resting  on  the  water,  a  thing  I 
never  remember  to  have  seen  one  doing. 
There  is  perhaps  another  and  more  con- 
vincing reason  for  the  Booby's  apparent 
stupidity.  The  lonely  islets  and  cays  which 
it  frequents  are  seldom  visited  by  man. 
Being  naturally  of  a  confiding  nature,  and 
getting  Uttle  opportunity  of  learning  how 
unsafe  it  is  to  place  any  confidence  in  the 
lord  of  creation,  it  is  unprepared  for  the 
danger  of  capture  which  attends  it  upon 
alighting  upon  any  place  to  which  he  has 
convenient  access.  And  why  sailors  should 
take  the  poor  birds  I  do  not  know,  except 
that  the  temptation  to  lay  hold  upon  a  bird 
that  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  fly  away  is 
almost  irresistible  to  most  men.  For  the 
Booby,  like  all  sea-birds,  is  anything  but 
good  eating,  being  rank,  tough,  and  oily; 
while  as  a  pet  he  is  of  no  use  at  all.  And  I 
am  ashamed  to  say  that  all  I  have  ever 
seen  taken  on  board  ship  were  presently, 
after  a  period  of  maltreatment,  flung  over- 
board, a  piece  of  cruel  waste  for  which  there 
can  be  no  possible  excuse. 


^  Copyright  in  the  United  States  of  America  by  Frank  T.  BoUen,  1904. 
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My  first  acquaintance  with  the  Booby 
dates  back  to  my  first  voyage  as  a  small 
boy  in  my  tweKth  year.  Of  course  I  do 
not  know  the  exact  part  of  the  sea  in  which 
we  were  sailing,  but  I  know  that  we  were 
at  no  very  great  distance  from  land,  for  we 
were  sailing — ^not  steaming — from  Deme- 
rara  to  Santa  Ana  in  the  Mexican  Gulf. 
And  one  night,  being  becalmed,  one  of  the 
men  pointed  out  to  me  a  dark  object  on  the 
cat-head  clearly  outlined  against  the  moon- 
beams on  the  sea.  I  don't  know  why,  but 
in  those  days  any  item  of  information  con- 
veyed to  me  in  a  whisper  with  an  air  of 
mystery  always  made  my  heart  pump 
furiously ;  and  my  f eeUng,  though  perhaps 
not  exactly  fear,  was  not  at  all  pleasant  as 
Joe  stole  away  from  my  side  towards  that 
dark  excrescence  on  the  cat-head.  I  held 
my  breath  as  he  crept  nearer  to  it,  and  was 
suddenly  relieved  to  hear  a  loud  squawking 
almost  like  that  of  a  suddenly  irritated 
parrot.  Joe  returned  to  me,  eidiibiting  to 
my  delighted  gaze  a  large  white  bird 
pitifully  struggUng  to  be  &ee.  Then  the 
other  men  came  around,  and  there  was  a 
long  and  voluble  conversation  about  the 
bird,  of  which  I  wearied  and  went  away  to 
sleep.  When  I  again  saw  the  captive  it 
had  been  skinned,  but  to  my  astonishment 
nothing  was  done  with  either  skin  or  carcass 
— after  a  short  time  they  were  both  flung 
overboard. 

Less  than  three  months  afterwards,  in 
another  ship,  I  awoke  one  morning  to  find 
by  the  strange  sounds  and  motions  made 
by  the  vessel  that  she  had  run  ashore,  and 
when  morning  dawned  I  saw  that  many 
Boobies  and  Men-of-war  or  Frigate  birds 
were  hovering  about  us,  the  former  filling 
the  air  with  their  shrill  cries,  and  the  latter 
calmly  and  apparently  contemptuously 
watching  us.  Two  days  after  we  all  left 
the  wrecked  vessel  (she  was  broken  in  half) 
for  good,  and  landing  upon  the  Uttle  sandy 
cay  which  formed  the  apex  of  the  vast  coral 
reef  upon  which  our  ship  had  been  wrecked, 
we  found  almost  the  whole  sandy  area  in 
possession  of  these  birds.  Boobies.  They 
did  not  venture  over  to  the  rocky  side,  for 
reasons  which  will  appear  later.  It  was  a 
most  surprising  sight  to  us,  to  me  especially, 
a  city-bred  boy,  to  see  the  wide  beach 
covered  with  vociferous  birds  sitting  on 
eggs  Ipng  in  small  depressions  in  the  sand, 
or  going  to  and  fro,  either  waddling  or  on 
the  wing,  but  none  evincing  the  slightest 
fear  of  us.  It  was  an  entirely  new  sensa- 
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tion  to  have  a  bird  as  big  as  a  duck,  but 
with  twice  the  wing  spread,  come  flapping 
busily  along  and  not  trouble  to  avoid  one: 
indeed,  I  was  knocked  down  twice,  and 
afterwards  opprobriously  assailed  by  the 
infuriated  bird  for  getting  in  her  way  when 
she  was  hurrying  back  to  her  e^s.  Of 
course  the  eggs  were  a  great  treat  to  us — 
when  did  ever  a  sailor,  rightly  constituted, 
feel  indifferent  to  the  sight  of  an  egg  ? — and 
we  started  to  gather  them,  careless  of  the 
feelings  of  the  mother  Boobies.  Bnt  if  they 
lacked  sense  they  certainly  did  not  want 
courage,  and  those  of  us  who  had  not  sea- 
boots  on,  soon  found  that  a  trouser-leg  was 
but  poor  protection  against  a  driving  blow 
from  a  Booby's  beak.  So  the  majority  of 
us  retired  to  look  for  sticks  (of  coarse 
no  such  ridiculously  sentimentsJ  notions 
weighed  with  us  as  consideration  for  die 
feelings  of  the  parent  birds),  and  meanwhile 
the  din  was  deafening.  There  "were  many 
thousands  of  birds,  and  every  one  of  thee 
seemed  to  be  protesting  with  all  the  power 
of  his  or  her  lungs  against  this  piratical 
invasion  of  a  peaceful  and  inoffensire 
colony.  I  know  that  I  felt  as  if  I  shouM 
never  recover  my  hearing  again. 

Presently,  having  armed  ourselves  with 
sticks,   we    returned   to   the    charge   and 
gathered  many  eggs ;  at  least  I  say  we,  but 
I  remember  that  being  barefooted  I  merely 
hovered  on  the  outskirts  of  the  war,  and 
bore  the  eggs  away  as  others  collected  them 
whose  feet  were  better  protected  against 
the  Boobies'  beaks  than  mine.     I  am  sorrr 
to  say  that  in  the  struggle  for  the  possession 
of  those  eggs  many  of  the  protesting  Boobies 
were  killed.     Their  bodies   were   brought 
into  camp  and  flung  down,  a  doleful  heap, 
for  some  one  to  prepare  for  eating.    But  as 
the  helots  who  were  invited  vrith   manT 
unnecessary  sea-compliments  to  undertake 
the  task   sensibly  observed,   "We've  got 
plenty  of  good  grub,   an*   there's   plenty 
more  for  the  taking;  why  bother  about 
getting  meat  ready  that  nobody  will  eat  ?  ' 
So  there  was  more  waste.     And  even  the 
eggs,  gathered  with  so  much  loss  of  life  (to 
the  mothers),  were  hardly  eatable  to  men 
who  could  get  other  and  more  tasteful  food, 
as  we  certainly  could  then.     There  wei>^ 
eggs  on  the  island,  delicious,  plentiful,  large, 
but  they  belong  to  another  story.    Only  the 
honour  of  flndmg  them  was  mine  and  mine 
alone. 

Next  morning   I  was  awake  and  asur 
before  daybreak,  not  because  I  then  loved 
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arly  rising,  but  because  my  Bleeping-plaoe 
raa  eo  miset&bly  uacomfortable  that  I  laid 
lo  minute  longer  than  I  oould  help.  Who 
rould,  wedged  into  a  long  row  of  men  as 
ardineB  lie  in  a  box,  with  a  lump  of  ooral 
he  bigness  of  a  man's  head  in  the  middle 
if  one's  back,  by  no  means  get-at-able  be- 
cause of  the  long  cloth  of  canyas  over  it 
leld  down  by  the  bodies  aforesaid  ?  So  I 
ose  and  strayed  along  the  beach,  watching 
he  tremulous  shadings  of  coming  light  in 
he  sky,  and  Uatening  to  the  murmur  of  the 
wavelets  against  the  sand,  and  the  low  be- 
ginnings of  conversation  among  the  birds, 
ind  then  my  attention  was  divided  between 
he  glory  of  the  new  day,  a  never-ceasing 


a  aeaienmg  cnorus  oi  ones, 
apropos  of  nothing,  as  far  as  I 
coold  see.  Of  me  standing 
close  before  them  they  took 
not  the  slightest  heed.  Those  with  young 
ones  hatched  poked  at  and  preened  them 
with  their  long  beaks,  preparatory  to  leav- 
ing them,  and  those  with  eggs  only  just 
laid  took  a  parting  glance  or  so  at  them, 
preened  themselves,  and  flew — clean  over 
my  head,  with  rapidly  jerking  wings,  towards 
their  free  and  common  hunting-ground, 
the  teeming  sea.  I  was  so  fascinated  by 
the  busy  scene  that  for  long  I  did  not  stir, 
and  so  was  able  to  witness  the  return  of 
some  of  the  mothers,  who  had  been  almost 
immediately  successful,  with  quite  large  fish 
in  their  months,  which,  dropping  among 
their  screaming  young,  they  proceeded  to 
distribute,  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  bright 
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look-out  upon  those  conscienceless,  lazy 
marauders  who  continually  endeavoured  to 
steal. 

In  an  hour  after  full  day  they  were 
practically  all  away,  although,  as  I  have 
said,  occasional  stragglers,  haying  been 
rewarded  with  an  early  catch,  came  drop- 
ping in  with  their  prizes  for  their  families. 
Then  came  my  shipmates,  bent  on  egg- 
collecting,  but  I  was  glad  to  see  that  now 
they  were  a  little  more  discriminating  than 
on  the  previous  day.  They  examined  the 
eggs  to  see  whether  they  were  edible  or  not, 
and  when  they  found  a  couple  of  helpless 
unfledged  ones  in  a  hollow,  they  merely 
gave  them  momentary  discomfort  by  taking 
them  up  and  examining  them;  they  did 
them  no  harm.  Together  we  took  a  thorough 
survey  of  the  great  space  occupied  by  the 
nesting  Boobies,  and  admired  the  business- 
like way  in  which  the  parents  provided  for 
the  needs  of  their  offspring,  also  the  ease 
with  which  the  food  was  obtained.  The 
sea  over  and  adjacent  to  the  reefs  hterally 
swarmed  with  surface-fish  just  of  a  con- 
venient size  for  the  birds  to  handle,  and 
they,  the  birds,  never  seemed  to  flag  in 
their  earnest  endeavour  to  get  their  living 
and  provide  for  those  dear  to  them.  Of 
course  they  were  all  very  much  alike,  but 
after  a  time  of  careful  watching  I  was  able 
to  single  out  those  who  were  most  energetic, 
finding  that  even  here  where  instinct  ruled 
there  were  degrees  in  industry  as  well  as 
among  men. 

The  male  birds  had  a  reservation  of  their 
own,  and  seemed  to  be  held  in  considerable 
disfavour  by  both  hatching  and  nursing 
birds,  as  if  they  had  contracted  themselves 
out  of  any  right  to  occupy  the  same  space. 
They  certainly  did  nothing  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  families,  being  appar- 
ently fully  occupied  in  providing  for  their 
own  clamorous  needs.  The  mother  birds 
had  their  domestic  cares  to  attend  to  as 
well  as  the  providing,  which  led  me  to 
think  more  than  scornfully  of  the  male 
Booby  as  regarded  his  affections,  especially 
comparing  him  with  the  deep-sea  birds  of 
my  acquaintance,  but  rather  highly  as 
regarded  his  iniquitous  cunning,  which 
certainly  did  not  justify  his  contemptuous 
name.  But  there  was  one  recurring 
circumstance  which  I  continually  noted 
about  which  I  have  some  trouble.  It  does 
not  appear  very  clear  whether  I  should 
mention  it  here  or  in  a  later  article,  but  I 
do  not  see  how  I  am  to  do  the  Booby  full 
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justice  unless  I  make  some  allusion  to  it  at 
present,  and  so  I  fear  I  must  do  so  even  at 
the  peril  of  repeating  myself  later  on.    1 
noticed  repeatedly  that  as  the  mother  birds 
were  returning  at  full  speed  to  their  nests 
with  a  load  of  food  (I  say  "  nests,"  although, 
as  I  have  noted,  the  eggs  and  young  ones 
just  lay  on  the  open    sand),   they  often 
evinced  signs  of  great  alarm   and  dodged 
about  at    full    speed,  sometimes    rushing 
right  out  to  sea  again.     The  reason  was 
evident.     High  above  the  busy  birds  fish- 
ing there  hovered  black  wide- winged  birds 
whose  province  it  was  apparently  to  live 
upon   the   labours   of  others.     And  wlien 
they  saw  a  homeward-bound  bird  flapping 
heavily  toward  the  land,  one  of  them  would 
by  easy  stages  yet  ¥dth  amazing  celerity 
descend  from  his  lofty  plane,  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  labouring  Booby  like  a 
kestrel  descending  upon  a  pigeon,  but  in 
far  more  leisurely  fashion,  as  if  perfectiv 
confident  of  success.   The  unhappy  matron, 
foreseeing  the  sacrifice  of  her  toil  and  her 
fledgeHngs'    hunger,    would    strain    even- 
nerve,  her  angular  wings  working  furiously 
and  her  whole  body  trembling  with  evident 
anxiety,  in   striking  contrast  to  the  calm 
fateful  approach  of  the  black  descending 
shadow.     But  dodge  as  the  Booby  might, 
exert  herself  as  she  would,  there  would 
come  a  time  when,  like  a  thunderbolt,  the 
hovering  thief  would  descend,  his  wings 
nearly    closed    and   his    tail    wide-spread. 
Then,  alas !  poor  Booby,  there  was  noughi 
that  she  could  do  but  drop  her  treasure 
and  flee  for  her  life.     And    the  grace^Jl 
villain  with  one  great  swoop  would  catch 
the  fish  ere  it  touched  the  water,  and  soar 
skyward  again  unconcernedly,  as  if  it  was 
part  of  the  appointed  scheme  of  things  that 
Booby  should  toil  and  he  should  cahnl} 
reap  the  fruit  of  that  toil.     Booby  mean- 
while   was    scouring    the    sea    again   in 
search  of  the  much-needed  meal  for  her 
family,  and   with  who  knows  what  ever- 
springing    hope    that    next    journey   she 
might  evade   the   ravishers   of    her  little 
ones'  food. 

Such  a  sketch  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
give  of  the  life  of  the  Booby  may  be 
accepted  as  applicable  to  aU  these  birds 
wherever  they  five.  They  are  never  to  1^' 
seen  very  far  from  land  and  never  esteiior 
to  the  tropics,  for  warm  weather  is  a 
necessity  to  them.  Their  homely  virtues, 
as  will  be  seen,  are  many,  if  their  beautv 
and  intelligence  cannot  be  rated  very  higb. 
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And  principally  I  think  from  a  fellow- 
feeling  for  common-place  folk  I  have  dared 
to  strain  a  point,  and  include  the  essen- 
tially homely  Booby  in  this  record  of  the 
statelier  denizens  of  the  deep-sea  spaces 
to  which  truly  it  does  not  belong,  but 
still  cannot  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
familiar  sea-birds  to  any  others  but  sailors. 
And  for  reasons  which  I  am  tired  of  re- 
iterating, even  sailors,  by  reason  of  the 
displacement  of  sails  by  steam,  will  soon 
as  a  class  know  the  fussy,  homely  Booby 
no  more. 

One  class  of  birds  which  I  do  not  possess 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  to  make  them 
the  subject  of  a  separate  paper  I  am  leaving 
to  the  end  of  this.     I  allude  to  that  curious 
tribe,  the  Penguins.     But  of  other  truly 
deep-sea  birds  there  are  really  none.     The 
great  gull  tribe  in  any  of  its  varieties  never 
ventures  far  from  land,  in  the  comparative 
sense ;  the  Petrels  deserve  (and  will  get)  a 
section   to  themselves.     Even  essentially 
land-birds  are  often  found  at   tremendous 
distances    from    the    shore,   having    been 
whirled  away  most  unwillingly  from  their 
course  while  journeying   from   winter  to 
summer  lands,  which  would  never  happen 
to  sea-birds  whose  habits  keep  them  in 
daily  touch  with  the  land.     Nay,  and  I  do 
not  think  any  apology  is  needed  for  intro- 
ducing the  matter  here,  I  have  actually  seen, 
not  once  but  several  times,  fluttering  about 
a  ship  becalmed  in  the  centre  of  the  broad 
Atlantic  an  ephemeral  butterfly.    The  sight 
set    all    hands    a-wondering   whence    the 
pretty  waif  could  have  strayed  so  far,  and 
some  even   broached    the    idea    that  the 
chrysalis  from  which  it  came  had  lodged 
on  board  in  some  convenient  but  incon- 
spicuous place,  and  had  just  been  hatched 
out.      But   they  were,   as    I   think,   very 
properly  laughed  out  of  court.     In   mid- 
ocean  too  I  have   seen,  and  that  where 
even  the  strenuous  gulls  did  not  appear,  a 
little  flight  of  swallows  board  the  ship  as 
a  haven  of  rest  in  the  midst  of  the  wide 
and  to  them  inhospitable  sea.     I  shall  not 
soon  or  easily  forget  how,  coming  weary 
and  hungry  from  the  wheel  one  morning 
at  two  o'clock  A.M.,  I  went  to  the  bread- 
barge  which  hung  from   a  beam   in  the 
forecastle  for  fear  of  the  rats  which  swarmed 
among  us,  and  found  perched  along  its 
edge  a  dozen  tiny  birds.     I  glared  at  them, 
disbelieving  my  sight  for  a  moment,  then 
reaching  out  I  took  one  in  my  hand,  and 
found  that  it  was  a  tired-out  little  swift 


that  had  thus  taken  refuge  among  us,  and 
the  fact  moved  me  strangely. 

Many  such  waif- visitors  I  have  seen  and 
in  many  seas,  but  most  pathetic  of  all  I 
think  was  one  during  a  strong  monsoon  in 
the  China  Sea.  The  sturdy  ship  under  a 
heavy  press  of  canvas  was  striving  to  get 
across  to  Manilla  from  Hong  Eong.  It 
was  a  bleak  dismal  day  and  I  stood  at  the 
wheel,  my  whole  attention  taken  up  with 
the  object  of  keeping  the  plunging  vessel 
as  near  the  wind  as  possible  without 
shaking  a  shred  of  her  straining  canvas; 
when  suddenly  I  became  aware  of  a  large 
bird  that,  with  heavily-flapping  wings,  was 
striving  hard  to  get  on  board,  yet  for  some 
obscure  reason  was  afraid  to  trust  itself  to 
windward,  lest,  apparently,  it  should  lose 
command  of  itsefi  and  be  blown  against 
something  that  would  do  it  injury.  For 
over  an  hour  I  watched  its  painful  labours 
alone,  for  the  second  mate  was  leaning 
over  the  break  of  the  poop  in  deep  medita- 
tion, and  it  was  impossible  under  sea 
etiquette  that  I  should  call  him.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  I  suffered  for  that  poor  bird. 
He  came  so  close  that  I  knew  him  for  a 
stork — I  saw  his  long  neck  and  beak,  and 
his  slender  legs  tucked  closely  beneath 
him.  And  I  did  want  him  safe.  I  almost 
prayed  for  his  deliverance,  he  made  such  a 
gallant  fight  for  life.  But  alas !  he  would 
not  trust  himself  to  windward,  he  would 
persist  in  coming  up  under  the  lee  quarter, 
where  the  eddy  from  the  spanker  poured 
down  strongly  enough  to  sweep  away  the 
most  powerfully- winged  bird  that  ever  flew. 
I  saw  him  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  still 
fighting  vainly  against  overwhelming  odds, 
and  at  last  in  one  of  his  swoopings  to 
leeward  that  fatal  down-draught  from  the 
spanker  caught  him,  and  whirled  him,  a 
dishevelled  heap  of  feathers,  into  the  foam- 
ing sea  sweeping  past,  and  he  was  gone. 
I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  watching  the  painful 
fighting  for  life  of  a  dear  friend,  and  I  was 
scarcely  comforted  when,  on  going  into  the 
gloomy  forecastle  at  eight  bells,  I  found  a 
fluffy-feathered  goatsucker  perched  on  the 
edge  of  my  bunk,  who  opened  the  wide 
gape  of  his  mouth  at  me,  as  I  tenderly  took 
him,  in  voiceless  supplication  to  spare  his 
feeble  life.  Need  I  say  that  his  request 
was  granted?  I  fed  him  on  cockroaches 
(we  had  plenty  of  those),  and  on  entering 
Cavite  Bay  I  let  him  go,  feeling  sure  he 
would  soon  find  a  home. 

But  this  is  a  digression  hardly  warranted 
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by  the  subject.  It  is  very  necessary  on 
account  of  space  to  pass  on  to  the  quaintest 
of  all  the  feathered  deep-sea  people  really 
entitled  to  the  name,  although  they  are 
never  found  at  any  great  distance  (as  sailors 
count  distance)  from  the  shore  or  islands  of 
ice.  I  allude  to  the  Penguins.  Their  near- 
est counterparts  in  northern  seas  are  the 
Auks;  but  the  latter  are  able  to  fly,  the 
Penguin  is  not.  It  is  really  a  sort  of  com- 
promise, to  all  appearance,  between  a  seal 
and  a  bird,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
Creator  has  planted  it  in  the  most  lonely 
and  inhospitable  portion  of  the  round  world, 
would  certainly  long  ago  have  been  exter- 
minated. This  sad  fate  has  befallen  the 
Great  Auk,  whose  eggs  coming  now  and 
then  into  auction -rooms  command  such 
fabulous  prices.  It  unfortunately  inhabited 
places  comparatively  easy  of  access,  and 
consequently,  though  it  was  of  little  value 
commercially,  and  of  none  at  all  as  food,  it 
very  soon  became  extinct  when  rapacious 
man  extended  his  sway  to  the  fringe  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 

The  Penguin,  however,  has  been  pre- 
served from  this  fate  because  the  Antarctic 
regions  offer  Uttle  or  no  inducement  to 
searchers  after  wealth  to  come  to  them. 
And  in  the  days  when  seal-oil  was  valuable, 
and  it  was  worth  while  to  make  expeditions 
to  the  barren  shores  of  Antarctic  islands  in 
order  to  collect  it,  the  Penguins  were  only 
molested  for  edible  purposes,  for  they  are 
just  edible,  with  considerable  culinary 
manipulation.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
Penguins,  varying  in  size  from  the  diminu- 
tive Pygmy  or  "  Eudyptila  minor  "  of  a  few 
inches  high  to  the  Emperor  Penguin  of  as 
many  feet.  Most  good  museums  furnish 
examples.  But  all  possess  the  same  general 
characteristics.  First,  their  legs  being  very 
short  and  thick,  and  their  webbed  feet  wide 
and  strong,  they  "  sit  up,"  as  it  were.  It 
is  really  standing  up  like  a  duck  stretching 
its  wings,  but  almost  perpendicularly.  And 
this  is  their  normal  pose.  They  carry  their 
heads  with  short  pointed  beaks  very  erect, 
and  their  flippers,  for  the  wing  in  these 
birds  is  nothing  but  a  seal  flipper  covered 
with  feathers  instead  of  fur,  hanging  down 
in  a  ludicrously  pathetic  and  helpless 
manner.  Sir  John  Narborough,  an  old 
navigator  whose  voyages  make  most  enter- 
taining reading,  says  that  their  appearance 
as  he  first  saw  them  gazing  at  him  from 
their  rocky  ledges  was  that  of  rows  of 
school  -  children  standing  very  quiet  with 
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little  white  pinafores  on.  This  because  tbe 
closely-set  feathers  on  their  breasts  are 
white,  with  tinges  of  beautiful  shad^  oi 
purple  and  gold  around  the  edges  in  the 
Emperors. 

Their  movements  on  shore  are  abnost  as 
ungainly  as  those  of  a  seal ;  compared  with 
them  a  duck  or  goose  glides  along  with 
stately  grace.     For  their  land  promenades 
their  flippers  are  perfectly  useless,  dangling 
by  their  sides  as  if  broken.     Why  they  do 
not  topple  over  I  cannot  think,  althon^h 
their  webbed  feet  are  so  large  and  wide,  for 
their  centre  of  gravity  certainly  does  fall 
far  without  their  bases,  and  great  muscular 
effort  must  be  necessary  in  order  that  the 
erect  position  may  be  preserved.     Yet  they 
manage  to  climb  with  astounding  celerity 
the  almost  unscalable  icy  clifife  of  Antarc- 
tica, and  may  be  seen  ranged    along  the 
narrow  rock-ledges  in  rows  like  vases  on 
the  shelves  of  a  china-dealer's  shop  who 
has  no  idea  of  picturesquely  arranging  his 
wares.     In  places  where  materials  for  nests 
are  to  be  found  they  build  them  or  lay  them 
down    ^there   is   little   constructive   work 
possible),  but  where  no  vegetation  is  to  be 
found,  they  just  choose  a  slight  hollow  and 
there  deposit  two  eggs,  one  always  larger 
than  the  other,  which  has  been  supposed  to 
denote  difference  of  sex.    If  so,  how  evenly 
the  sexes  must  be  balanced!     What  has 
puzzled  many  southern  voyagers  is  the  war 
in  which  the  hen  penguin,  when  disturbed 
and  fearful  for  her  eggs,  wiU   manage  to 
convey  one  of   them  away.     There  is  a 
little  hollowing  of  the  body  just  in  front  ci 
the  space  between  the  legs,  and  in  this  it  is 
supposed  the  mother  carries  the  egg,  but 
how  she  holds  it  there  is  a  nciystery. 

The  Penguin  in  all  his  varieties  has  a 
very  wide  range.     All  round  the  southern 
hemisphere,  and  as  far  north  as  the  Gala- 
pagos   Islands    on    the    South   American 
off-shore  grounds,  Penguins  are  to  be  found, 
and  Hartwig  says  that  Humboldt's  Penguin, 
which  is  frequently  found  in  Callao  Bay,  is 
made  a  household  pet  of  by  the  Peruvians, 
who  call  it  the  pajaro  nino.    This  he  trans- 
lates "little   darling  bird,"  but  the   good 
professor's  Spanish  is  weak ;  it  only  means 
"  baby-boy  bird."     The  noble  Castellano  is 
splendidly  furnished  with  terms  of  endear- 
ment.    At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Penguin  would  be  exterminated  on  all  the 
temperately  situated  islands,  when  once  it 
was  discovered  that  they  were  so  fat  that 
they  would  yield  a    certain   quantity  of 
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he  remoiie  regions  oi  uie  souid 
he  Penguin  is  really  the  only 
epresentative    of     land    fauna. 

liven   the  seals   are  very   few.     But  the  should  our  risible  faculties  be  excited  by 

*engu!n  congregatcB  in  his  thousands,  un-  any  creature  perfectly  fitted  by  its  loving 

ainly,  mirth -provoking  in  appearance,  but  and  all-wise  Creator  for  its  life-work?    I 

appy,  and  giving  to  thoBe  desolate  regions  do  not  excuse  the  laughter,  I  only  note  it, 

he  one  touch  of  life  that  they  need  to  keep  and  quite  admit  that  to  a  sparrow,  for 

lein  from  becoming,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  instance,   if    be   possessed   tbe   power  of 

ppearance,  a  land  of  death.  laughter,  a  man  may  be  the  most  ludicrous 

!Now  in  the  foregoing  I  have  spokes,  it  figure  on  earth,  especially  in  a  top-hat  and 

ta,y  be  thought,  somewhat  too  slightingly  holding  up  an  umbrella.   But  though  I  plead 

f     one    of    God's    creatures    because    of  guilty  to  having  laughed  at  the  Penguin,  I 

a    laughter-provoking  appearance.     Why  have  atoned.     I   have   seen   him    in    tbe 
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water,  and  I  laughed  no  longer.  For  that 
top-heavy  body,  that  pathetically  peermg 
head,  those  feeble-looking  flippers  had  all 
come  into  play.  The  first  time  I  really 
knew  the  Penguin  for  what  he  really  is 
was  when,  making  a  composite  great  circle 
track  to  New  Zealand,  we  reached  latitude 
54°  S.,  and,  wonder  of  wonders,  it  fell  a 
calm.  Between  12  noon  and  2  I  was  at 
the  wheel,  listless  and  cold,  and  gaping  all 
around  me  at  sea  and  sky,  when  suddenly 
a  Penguin  popped  up  alongside,  gave  one 
wide-eyed  stare  at  the  unfamiliar  ship,  and 
disappeared.  But  he  was  not  satisfied. 
Three  times  he  came  back  to  look,  and  so 
clear  was  the  water  that  I  could  follow  his 
every  movement  beneath  it,  note  his  ex- 
ceeding beauty  and  grace,  and — mentally 
apologise  to  him  for  ever  having  thought 
him  ungainly  or  ludicrous  in  any  way.  I 
should  add  that  at  this  time  we  were 
certainly  about  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
nearest  land,  which  perhaps  will  justify 
my  inclusion  of  the  Penguin  among  the 
honourable  company  of  the  deep  -  sea 
people. 

The  food  of  the  Penguin  is  of  course  fish, 
with  which  those  remote  seas  are  teeming. 


And  this  explains  his  amazing  agility  under 
water,  for  who  would  seize  the  living  fish  in 
his  native  element  must  needs  move  wi:h  i 
rapidity  and  a  sinuous  grace  to  which  the 
most  splendid  efforts  of  a  hnman  athlett 
are  very,  very  slow  and  clumsy  indeed.  Bu: 
like  most  of  the  seals,  and  for  probably  tbt 
same  hidden  digestive  reasons,  the  Penguin 
thinks  well  to  burden  his  belly  with 
boulders.  Sir  James  Boss  notes  that  i!: 
the  stomach  of  one  of  them  he  found  tec 
pounds'  weight  of  quartz,  granite,  and  trap. 
Well,  the  poor  thing  needs  no  doubt  at  too 
frequently  recurring  times  something  to 
impart  a  sense  of  fulness  and  stabili^  to 
the  stomach.  For  that  organ  is  not  only  o: 
huge  size  in  proportion  to  the  build  of  ilv 
bird,  but  has,  in  common  with  the  seals  anu 
sharks,  ay,  the  majority  of  the  deep-st:. 
people,  a  flood  of  digestive  juices  capable  c: 
dealing  almost  (as  a  sailor  would  say)  wi:n 
scupper  nails. 

Of  the  domestic  virtues  and  daily  shore 
life  of  the  Penguin  I  dare  not  speak,  i« 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge,  and  m;. 
imagination  recoils  at  the  idea  of  cultivatin: 
the  lares  and  penates  on  the  etemalij 
ice-bound  shores  of  Antarctica. 
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SHAKESPEAREAN  scholarship  has 
done  much  in  recent  years  to  throw 
light  upon  the  career  of  our  greatest 
dramatist;  but  there  is  still  much  pains- 
taking work  to  be  accomplished  before 
what  may  be  termed  a  satisfactory  life  can 
be  presented  to  us.  One  line  of  investiga- 
tion which  promises  valuable  results  is 
Shakespeare's  indebtedness  to  and  attitude 
towards  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  move- 
ment in  English  life  which  is  known  as 
Puritanism,  a  movement  in  many  ways 
greatly  misunderstood  and  too  often  con- 
founded with  what  was  poorest  and  basest 
in  it.  Among  Shakespeareans  the  views 
of  critics  like  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  and  Dr. 
Brandes  have  been  generally  accepted,  and 
their  very  definite  assertions  on  the  matter 
of  Shakespeare's  hatred  to  Puritanism  have 
been  received  without  much  scrutiny  into 
their  historical  or  literary  correctness. 
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Mr.  Lee  has  said  that,  ''  with  Puritans  ai:<i 
Puritanism,     Shakespeare     was     not    ir 
sympathy.      Shakespeare's    references  k 
Puritans  in  the  plays  of  his    middle  life 
are   so  uniformly  discourteous   that  tbt^y 
must  be  judged  to   reflect    his    persona, 
feeling,"  and  Dr.  Brandes  bases  his  con- 
ception of  the  character  of  the  dramatis: 
upon  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  hatred  o: 
Puritanism  manifested  throughout  the  pla>> 
(Vol  I.  281).     "  We  catch  a  glimpse  at  thb 
point  of  one  of  the  subsidiary  causes  of 
Shakespeare's  melancholy:   as  actor  2u>i 
playwright  he  stands  in  a  more  and  mort 
strained  relation  to  the  continually  growini: 
Free   Church   movement  of    the    age,  to 
Puritanism,  which  he  comes  to  regard  a» 
nothing  but  narrow-mindedness  and  hvpo- 
crisy.     It  was  the  deadly  enemy  of  hi> 
calling.     From  Twelfth  Ntght  an  unremit- 
ting war  against  Puritanism  conceived  as 
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hypocrisy  is  carried  on  through  Hamlet, 
through  the  revised  version  of  AlVs  Well 
that  Ends  Well,  and  through  Measure  for 
Measure,  in  which  his  wrath  rises  to  tem- 
pestuous pitch  and  creates  a  figure  to 
which  Mofi^re's  Tartuffe  can  alone  supply 
a  parallel."  Once  started  upon  his  career, 
Dr.  Brandes  presses  lago,  Goneril,  Began, 
Timon,  Malvolio,  and  Angelo  into  his 
theory,  and  uses  expressions  such  as, 
"  unctuous  hypocrisy,"  "  hjrpocritical  virtue," 
"  narrow-minded  hypocrisy,"  "  self -right- 
eousness," ''sanctimonious  enemies,"  to 
illustrate  Shakespeare's  hatred  of  the 
Puritan  model  he  was  using.  In  Vol  II. 
77,  he  says,  **  It  is  a  giant  stride  from  the 
stingless  satire  of  Puritanism  in  the  char- 
acter of  Malvolio  to  this  representation  of 
a  Puritan  like  Angelo."  But  is  Angelo 
nothing  but  a  Tartuffe,  a  sanctimonious 
hypocrite?  Surely  to  make  Angelo  no 
more  than  this  is  to  utterly  misread  the 
character.  Measure  for  Measure  is  a 
trenchant  sermon  on  the  awful  power  of 
sin  upon  a  man  who  up  to  the  time  of  his 
greatest  dignity,  had  not  realised  the  true 
meaning  and  strength  of  Temptation.  The 
unholy  fire  of  his  passion  was  lighted  by 
one  who,  unlike  the  trifler  and  courtesan, 
had  everything  about  her  to  induce  to 
purity.  **  O,  cunning  enemy,  that  to  catch 
a  saint,  with  saints  dost  bait  thy  hook." 
At  the  end  of  the  play  the  wise  old  coun- 
sellor Escalus  does  not  speak  to  Angelo 
as  an  honest  man  would  to  a  detected 
hypocrite.     With  sadness,  he  says — 

''I  am  sorry,  one  so  learned  and  so  wise 
As  you,  Lord  Angelo,  have  still  appeared. 
Should  slip  so  grossly,  both  in  the  heat  of  blood 
And  lack  of  tempered  judgment  afterward ; " 

and  receives  the  still  more  sad  answer — 

"I  am  sorry  that  such  sorrow  I  procure ; 
And  so  deep  sticks  it  in  my  penitent  heart. 
That  I  crave  death  more  willingly  than  mercy ; 
'Tis  my  deserving,  and  I  do  entreat  it." 

All  this  is  far  removed  from  the  attitude 
of  a  sanctimonious  hypocrite,  and  to  say 
that  Shakespeare's  wrath  against  Puritanism 
rises  to  tempestuous  pitch  in  the  creation 
of  the  character  of  Angelo  is  to  be  ignorant 
of  English  history  and  to  misuse  words. 
Dr.  Brandes,  like  many  others,  bases  his 
conclusions  upon  the  Puritanism  of  the 
Caroline  and  Commonwealth  periods,  when 
to  be  Puritan  was  to  be  prosperous,  and 
the  days  of  persecution  had  passed  away. 


leaving  room  for  the  snuffling  and  sancti- 
monious hypocrite  to  play  his  part.  In 
the  days  of  EUzabethan  Ecclesiastical 
Enactments  it  took  a  brave  man  to  be  a 
Puritan.  Whitgift  and  the  Star  Chamber 
soon  winnowed  out  the  hypocrites.  There 
would  no  doubt  be  isolated  cases  of  Puritan 
hjrpocrisy  in  Elizabeth's  day,  but  Dr. 
Brandes'  sweeping  denunciations  are  en- 
tirely out  of  place  in  describing  generally 
the  great  Puritan  movement,  and  have 
about  as  much  truth  in  them  as  a  Cavaher 
caricature  of  Oliver  Cromwell  would  be, 
which  gave  the  Protector  a  hideously  ugly 
wart  for  a  face.  Again,  Mr.  Sidney  Lee 
says:  **The  circumstance  that  Shakespeare's 
father  was  the  first  baihff  to  encourage 
actors  to  visit  Stratford  is  conclusive  proof 
that  his  religion  was  not  that  of  the  con- 
temporary Puritan  whose  hostility  to  aU 
forms  of  dramatic  representations  was  one 
of  his  most  persistent  characteristics.  The 
Elizabethan  Puritans  too,  according  to 
GuilUm's  Display  of  Heraldrie  (1610), 
regarded  coat-armour  with  abhorrence,  yet 
John  Shakespeare  with  his  son  made  per- 
sistent applications  to  the  College  of  Arms 
for  a  grant  of  arms."  The  appHcations 
were  made  in  1668  and  1696,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  Mr.  Lee  is  serious 
in  his  argument  when  one  remembers  the 
men  associated  with  the  Elizabethan 
Puritan  movement  —  Coverdale,  Hooper, 
John  Bodley  (father  of  the  founder  of  the 
Bodleian  Library),  Sir  Anthony  Cooke  and 
his  three  daughters.  Lady  Burghley,  Lady 
Eussell,  and  Lady  Bacon,  the  Earl  of 
Leycester,  DenzU  Holies,  Glynne  (ancestor 
of  the  Hawarden  Glynnes),  Sir  Simonds 
D'Ewes,  Sir  WilUam  Waller,  Sir  Eobert 
Harley,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  Colonel 
Massey,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Nathanael  Fiennes, 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Earl  of  Manchester, 
Philip  Lord  Wharton,  Lady  Vere,  and 
Lady  Fairfax,  and  multitudes  of  others 
whose  arms  may  be  seen  to-day.  Clearly 
these  did  not  regard  coat-armour  with 
abhorrence.  GuiUim's  statement  made  in 
1610  was  doubtless  true  of  many  of  the 
low-born  and  fanatical  Puritans,  but  it 
is  not  true  of  the  Elizabethan  Puritan 
movement.    This  is  the  style  of  argument — 

Quakers  are  Nonconformists, 
Quakers  do  not  believe  in  war, 
Therefore  no  Nonconformists  are  soldiers, 

which  is  absurd.  Concerning  antagonism 
to  the  Stage,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
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in  many  aspects  the  Elizabethan  theatre 
did  not  commend  itself  to  thoughtful  minds. 
The  gathering  together  of  large  numbers 
of  people  was  sometimes  attended  with 
danger,  and  the  strolling  players  were  not 
of  the  most  reputable  character.  But  the 
legislation  against  stage  players  came  from 
other  quarters  than  Puritanism.  High* 
Church  Bishops,  Queen  Elizabeth,  James 
L,  and  many  municipalities  moved  for 
enactments  against  the  players  on  public 
grounds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  early 
recognised  by  the  Eeformer  that  the  Stage 
was  admirably  adapted  for  the  teaching 
of  religious  principles.  In  Tudor  days  the 
Stage  was  to  the  people  what  the  Art 
Gallery,  the  Newspaper,  the  Preacher,  and 
Professor  are  to-day,  and  Protestant 
teachers  soon  recognised  the  opportunity 
afforded  them  and  began  to  write  religious 
plays. 

Bale's  comedy  of  the  Three  Laws  of 
Nature,  Moses,  and  Christ,  1638,  was  a 
bitter  attack  on  Popery.  In  Mary's  reign, 
1556,  a  remonstrance  was  sent  from  the 
Privy  Council  to  the  effect  that  the  servants 
of  Sir  Francis  Lake  were  representing 
"certain  Plays  and  Enterludes  reflecting 
on  her  Majesty  and  King  Philip,  and  the 
formalities  of  the  Mass,^'  and  in  1559  it 
was  enacted  that  no  person  should  abuse 
the  "Common  Prayer  in  any  Enterlude 
or  play."  The  English  drama  may  be 
fairly  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  among 
those  who  afterwards  became  known  as 
Puritans.  Sackville  and  Norton  were  both 
intimately  connected  with  them.  There- 
fore to  say  that  for  a  bailiff  to  encourage 
actors  to  visit  a  coimtry  town  was  to  give 
a  conclusive  proof  of  his  hostility  to  Puri- 
tanism is  to  go  beyond  any  legitimate 
deduction  from  the  historical  facts.  But 
we  return  to  the  statement  that  "  Shake- 
speare's references  to  Puritans  in  the  plays 
of  his  middle  life  are  so  uniformly  dis- 
courteous that  they  must  be  judged  to 
reflect  his  personal  feeling." 

The  personal  in  Shakespeare  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  trace  that  any  instances  which 
may  reflect  his  personal  feeling  deserve 
the  closest  attention,  and  when  a  critic 
bases  so  important  a  judgment  upon  them 
they  must  be  very  definite  in  their  teaching. 
Here  the  references  are  couched  in  language 
which  is  termed  "  uniformly  discourteous." 
We  turn,  therefore,  with  deep  interest  to 
them,  and  find  that  Mr.  Lee  cites  four  in 
number — Twelfth  Night,  II.  iii.  153; 
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Winter's  Tale,  IV.  ii.  46 ;  Cymbeline,  I.  i 
136,  I.  ii.  30.  Not  many  references,  bui 
doubtless  of  absolute  significance  I  Tbcy 
are  worth  more  than  a  passing  scratiny. 

Maria,  Many,  sir,  sometinieB  he  is  a  kind  of 
Puritan. 

Sir  Andrew,  O,  if  I  thought  that,  I'd  heat  iLt 
like  a  dog. 

Sir  Toby,  What,  for  heiog  a  Puritan?  th; 
exquisite  reason,  dear  knight 

Sir  Andrew.  I  have  no  exquisite  reason  fort, 
but  I  have  reason  good  enough. 

Maria,  .  .  .  Puritan  that  he  is,  or  anvthing 
constantly  but  a  time-pleaser ;  an  afiectioned  a&s 
that  cons  state  without  book,  and  utters  it  It 
great  swarths ;  the  best  persuaded  of  himself,  fo 
crammed,  as  he  thinks,  with  excellences,  thst  it 
is  his  ground  of  faith  that  all  that  look  on  hin 
love  him. 

Sir  Andrew  was  a  truckling  coward,  and 
his  courage  might  have  risen  to  the  heisb: 
of  attacking  a  man  if  he  thought  that  h.s 
religion  would  induce  him  to  turn  the  otbt: 
cheek  to  the  smiter  and  submit  to  1^ 
beaten  like  a  dog.  This  may  have  beei 
his  exquisite  reason,  but  in  any  case  the 
opposition  of  men  of  the  drunken,  royster- 
ing  type  of  Sir  Andrew  and  Sir  Toby  is 
commendation  rather  than  condemnation  of 
Puritanism,  and  Maria  expressly  states  that 
Malvolio  is  not  a  Puritan,  although  some- 
times  he  affects  the  Puritan  manner;  be 
may  be  a  pompous,  solemn-faced,  self- 
conceited  ass,  but  not  "a  Puritan  or 
an3rthing  constantly."  It  is  hard  to  see 
that  there  is  any  discourteous  reference  in 
Maria's  words. 

The  Winter's  Tale  reference  is  slight 
indeed — 

Clown,  She  hath  made  me  four-and-trentj 
nosegays  for  the  shearers :  three-man  soDgmc: 
all,  and  very  good  ones ;  but  they  are  most  of  thoii 

means  and  bases  :  but  one  Puritan  amongst  *t hi c. 
and  he  sings  psalms  to  hornpipes. 

If  anything,  this  is  a  stingless  satire  od 
the  fondness  of  the  Puritans  and  Calvinists 
for  Marot's  Psalm  tunes,  but  it  can  hanSv 
be  said  to  be  discourteous  or  to  convey 
any  personal  feelings.  The  Cymbelirc 
references  are  examples  of  Shakespeare's 
love  of  the  quip — 

CyTribelins,  Past  grace?  obedience? 

Imogen.  Past  hope,  and  in  despair;  that  wir. 

past  grace. 

Here   Cymbeline  in  his  anger    uses   thtf 
phrase   *^past  grace,*'   and  Imogen  tmrs 
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the  word  "grace"  into  its  theological 
meaning,  but  this  is  a  mere  play  upon 
words,  a  favourite  method  with  Shake- 
speare :  in  some  instances  we  find  him 
giving  at  least  four  meanings  to  the  word, 
a  title,  dignity,  faith,  and  thanks  before 
meat.  The  other  instance  quoted  by  Mr. 
Lee  is  in  I.  ii.  30 — 

CloteTh,  And  that  she  should  love  this  fellow, 
and  ref ase  me  I 

2nd  Lord  {aside).  If  it  be  a  sin  to  make  a  true 
election,  she  is  damned. 

The  second  Lord  has  a  bitter  contempt 
for  Cloten  and  a  great  admiration  for 
Leonatus,  and  utters  caustic  asides  when 
Cloten  is  speaking.  His  meaning  in  the 
words  quoted  above  is  that  in  choosing 
Leonatus  Imogen  has  acted  wisely,  and 
so  decisively  that  she  is  not  likely  to  change 
her  mind.  If  it  were  a  sin  to  make  such 
an  election  she  would  undoubtedly  be  lost, 
for  nothing  will  cause  her  to  depart  from 
her  choice.  The  reference  is  a  Bibhcal 
one,  based  upon  the  text  and  ideas  in 
Romans  ix.  13,  "Jacob  have  I  loved,  but 
Esau  have  I  hated." 

It  is  upon  these  instances  that  Mr.  Lee 
makes  his  somewhat  strong  remarks  of 
'*  uniform  discourtesy"  and  "personal 
feeling,"  but  we  submit  that  the  words 
do  not  convey  the  meaning  thus  forced 
into  them.  If  one  were  inclined,  the  task 
would  not  be  a  difficult  one  to  prove  that 
Shakespeare  shows  a  distinct  Puritan  lean- 
ing in  many  well-known  instances,  for 
example  in  the  Comedy  of  ErrorSj  II.  i.  77, 
we  have  a  jest  at  the  making  of  the  sign 
of  the  Cross,  and  blessing — 

I  will  break  thy  pate  across. 
Dromio  {EpK).   And  he  will    bless    that   cross 
with  other  beating : 
Between  you  I  shall  have  a  holy  head. 

In  Love's  Labour's  Lost  we  have  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  works  referred 
to  as  a  heresy.  The  Puritan  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  needs  no  comment. 
IV.i.21— 

Princess.  See,    see,    my   beauty  will   be    saved 
by  merit. 
0  heresy  in  fair,  fit  for  these  days ! 

In  Troiliis  and  Cressida  the  read  prayers 
of  the  Church  Services  come  in  for  a 
criticism,  II.  i.  17— 

ThersiUs  {to  Ajax).  I  shall  sooner  rail  thee  into 
wit  and  holiness  :  but  I  think  thy  horse  will  sooner 


con  an  oration,  than  thou  learn  a  prayer  without 
book. 

In  Henry  V.  we  have  the  use  of  un- 
doubted Puritan  phraseology  in  "wafer- 
cakes,"  which  was  the  Puritan  method  of 
referring  to  the  Sacrament,  "wafer-gods" 
and  "  wafer-cakes,"  II.  iii.  51 — 

Trust  none : 

For  oaths  are  straws,  men's  faiths    are  wafer- 
cakes. 

In  the  Winter's  Tale  we  have  the  drama- 
tist's condemnation  of  religious  persecution, 
II.  iii.  114— 

Paulina,  It  is  an  heretic  that  makes  the  fire^ 
Not  she  which  bums  in  't. 

In  TroiUis  and  Cressida  there  is  a  refer- 
ence to  the  evil  of  undue  and  ornate  cere- 
monial, II.  ii. — 

'Tia  mad  idolatry 
To  make  the  service  greater  than  the  god. 

These  words  sum  up  precisely  what  the 
Puritans  were  preaching  all  over  the 
kingdom. 

In  Twelfth  Night  we  have  a  very  sting- 
ing reference  to  the  dissembling  clergy- 
men who  found  in  the  cassock  of  the  curate 
a  cloak  for  religious  wavering,  IV.  ii. — 

Maria.  Nay,  I  prithee  put  on  this  gown,  and 
this  beard ;  make  him  believe  thou  art  Sir  Topas 
the  curate;  do  it  quickly:  I'll  call  Sir  Toby  the 
whilst. 

Clown,  Well,  I'll  put  it  on,  and  I  will  dis- 
semble myself  in  't ;  and  I  would  I  were  the  first 
that  ever  dissembled  in  such  a  gown.  I  am  not 
tall  enough  to  become  the  function  well :  nor  lean 
enough  to  be  thought  a  good  student :  but  to  be 
said,  an  honest  man,  and  a  good  housekeeper,  goes 
as  fairly,  as  to  say,  a  careful  man,  and  a  great 
scholar. 

The  accusation  against  Puritan  preachers 
was  that  they  would  not  dissemble,  peace 
would  have  been  assured  to  them  if  there 
had  been  on  their  part  conformity  even 
with  dissembling.  The  surpUce  of  humility 
might  have  been  worn  even  over  the  big 
heart  of  a  black  gown,  but  the  Puritan 
steadfastly  refused,  and  the  utmost  scorn 
was  expressed  against  those  men  who 
were  pitchforked  into  benefices  or  held 
their  living  by  abject  conformity. 

In  1579  the  students  of  Cambridge  com- 
plained that  unlearned  ministers,  "nay, 
the  scum  of  the  people,"  were  being  pre- 
ferred before  those  who  would  not  submit 
to    the    subscriptions    demanded    by    the 
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ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  in  1578 
Cornwall  sent  up  a  petition  to  Parliament 
which  set  forth,  "  we  have  some  ministers 
among  us  who  lahour  painfully  and  faith- 
fully in  the  Lord's  husbandry,  but  these 
men  are  not  suffered  to  attend  their  call- 
ings, because  the  mouths  of  Papists,  in- 
fidels, and  filthy  livers  are  open  against 
them,  and  the  ears  of  those  who  are  called 
lords  over  them  are  sooner  open  to  their 
accusations,  though  it  be  but  for  cere- 
monies, than  to  the  other  answers." 

Shakespeare's  clown  was  only  repeating 
the  words  of  many  earnest  Puritans  in 
England  between  1578  and  1605,  when  he 
spoke  of  the  dissemblers  who  hid  their 
inefficiency  and  falsehood  in  the  cassock 
of  the  curate. 

In  AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Well  there  is  the 
reference  to  young  Charbon  the  Puritan 
and  old  Poysam  the  Papist,  and  in  I.  iii.  92 
the  words  of  the  clown,  "  Though  honesty 
be  no  Puritan,  yet  it  will  do  no  hurt;  it 
will  wear  the  surpUce  of  humiUty  over  the 
black  gown  of  a  big  heart." 

The  difficulty  here  is  in  the  words  "  big 
heart,"  which  may  mean  either  proud 
heart  or  generous  heart.  The  black  gown 
of  a  proud  heart  appears  at  first  sight  to 
be  the  natural  contrast  to  the  white  surplice 
of  humility,  although  one  fails  to  see  how 
such  pride  concealing  itself  in  the  garb 
of  humility  can  be  spoken  of  as  not  being 
hurtful.  On  the  other  hand,  the  meaning 
"  generous  heart "  seems  to  make  the  words 
more  fitting;  the  honest  heart,  even  though 
it  wear  the  surplice  of  humility  or  con- 
formity over  the  black  gown,  would  do  no 
hurt.  The  true  heart  was  the  important 
thing.  This  attitude  would  fairly  represent 
the  standpoint  of  a  thinker  like  Shake- 
speare, who  was  in  great  measure  lifted 
above  the  arena  of  partisan  strife. 

One  can  hardly  base  an  argument  upon 
the  play  of  Pericles ,  but  in  the  second  and 
fourth  Acts  there  are  words  worth  quoting, 
IV.  vi.  7— 

BavxL.  She  has  me  her  quirks,  her  reasons,  her 
master-reasons,  her  prayers,  her  knees ;  that  she 
would  make  a  Puritan  of  the  devil,  if  he  should 
cheapen  a  kiss  of  her — 

where  a  tribute  is  paid  to  the  intellectual 
ability  as  well  as  to  the  goodness  of  the 
Puritan.  Marina's  high  character  was 
based  upon  high  principle,  and  her  skill 


in  defending  her  character  was  such  that 
she  would  make  Good  of  Supreme  EvL, 
or,  in  other  words,  make  a  Poritaa  of  \hi 
devil.  In  the  second  Act  we  are  renoindei 
once  more  of  the  rapacious  pitchforkei 
clergy,  II.  i.  32 : — 

\st  Piaherman,  Such  whales  have  I  heard  cb 
o'  the  land,  who  never  leave  gaping,  till  they've 
swallowed  the  whole  parish,  church,  steeple,  beQ» 
and  all. 

Pericles  {aside).  A  pretty  moral. 

3n2  Fisherman.  But  if  the  good  King  Simooidfi 
were  of  my  mind,  we  would  purge  the  laod  of  these 
drones,  that  rob  the  bee  of  her  honey. 

Compare  this  with  a  petition  which  was 
sent  up  to  Parliament  from  Cornwall  157S 

"Therefore  from  far  we  oome  beseeching  iLk 
honourable  House  to  dispossess  these  dumb  docs 
and  ravenous  wolves,  and  appoint  ns  faithfs. 
ministers  who  may  peaceably  preach  the  Word  «: 
God." 

The  well-known  passage  in  Twe'ih 
Night f  11.  iii.:  "Dost  thou  think  becaiiie 
thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  moR^ 
cakes  and  ale  ?  "  is  usually  understood  a^ 
being  a  jest  against  the  austerity  of  the 
Puritan,  but  if  tiie  reference  be  established, 
it  at  least  shows  that  to  be  a  Puritan  was 
to  be  virtuous,  and  therefore  is  oommenda- 
tion  rather  than  depreciation.  As  may 
be  seen  also  in  the  words  of  Dame  Quicklr 
in  the  first  Act  of  the  Merry  Wivt^  c 
Windsor.  Speaking  of  her  servant,  th? 
jovial  Dame  says,  I.  iv.  9 — 

An  honest,  willing,  kind  fellow,  as  e^er  semE' 
shall  oome  in  house  withal :  and,  I  warrant  yt^ 
no  tell-tale,  nor  no  breed-bate :  his  w^orst  faah  i^ 
that  he  is  given  to  prayer ;  he  is  something  peevist 
that  way  ;  but  nobody  but  has  his  fault : — ^bnt  k; 
that  pass. 

If  the  servant  is  to  be  understood  to  be 
a  Puritan  the  commendation  of  his  char- 
acter  is  worth  noting.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  cite  other  instances,  each  oce 
more  direct  than  any  of  those  which  con- 
vey to  -Mr.  Lee  so  clear  an  indication  o: 
Shakespeare's  "uniform  discourtesy"  to 
Puritanism,  but  enough  has  been  adduced 
to  show  that  very  hasty  deductions  have 
been  made  by  critics  who  claim  to  be  weli 
informed,  and  that  there  is  still  much  to 
be  done  before  we  can  reach  the  true  stand- 
point for  an  adequate  reading  of  the  life 
and  character  of  William  Shakespeare. 
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CHE  average  Londoaer  is  usually  ignor- 
ant of  ttie  glorious  cHy  he  Uves  in. 
It  is  no  ancommoQ  thing  to  meet  a 
lan  vrho  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  London 
id  never  seen  the  interior  of  even  St. 
aul's  or  Westminster  Ahbey,  and  who 
lows  nothing  of  the  treasures  hidden  in 
le  by-ways  and  alleys. 
The  countryman  who  spends  a  week 
L   town    goes   one   step   further.      He    is 

I  authoriw  on  the  sispenny -guide -book- 
ondon.  He  can  tell  you  the  cubic  capa- 
ty  of  the  Albert  Hall,  and  the  number  of 
eps  in  the  Monument.  He  knows  that 
le  great  fire  which  the  Monument  com- 
emorates  began  in  Pudding  Lane  hard 
/,  and  stopped  at  Pye  Comer,  but  because 
e  Comer  is  off  the  beaten  track  he  cannot 

II  you  where  it  is. 

Opposite  Newgate  FriBon,  running  past 
:.  Sepulchre's  Church,  is  Giltspur  Street, 
ae  first  turning  on  the  left  is  Cock  Lane, 
e  haunt  of  the  famous  ghost  of  Dr.  John- 
■n's  time.  The  "  Fortune  of  War  "publlc- 
)U3e  wMob  stands  on  the  corner  there 
arks  the  site  of  Pye  Comer.  On  the 
all  of  the  house  in  Giltspur  Street  you 
<n  see  the  stone  image  of  an  exceemng 
t  boy  who,  in  his  more  prosperous  days, 

lieu  of  clothing,  had  across  his  arms  and 
test  the  following  inscription : — 

rhia  boj  11  in  memory  put  up  for  the  late  fire  at 
London  oocaaioned  by  gluttony  1S60." 


Across  Bmithfield  Square  at  the 
top  of  Giltspur  Street,  partiaJly 
hidden  in  the  wall,  is  a  stone  arch- 
way, having  an  iron  gate.  It  is  a 
relic  of  the  past  indeed,  for  it  dates 
from  1123.  It  has  witnessed  some 
terrible  scenes  in  the  Square,  and 
in  its  early  days  formed  a  proud 
entrance  to  the  Church  of  6t.  Bar- 
tholomew the  Great.  Now  it  leads 
into  a  sort  of  passage,  which  in 
its  turn  leads  to  the  church  door. 
An  old  print  of  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies ago  shows  this  arch,  gate- 
less  and  not  bo  worn,  as  an 
entrance  to  a  sort  of  close  which 
CKASBD       surrounded  the  church. 

This  district  round  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Church  is  one  of  the  most 
quaint  and  interesting  London  contains. 
The  narrow  streets  are  tortuous.  The 
houses  are  old,  leaning  against  one  another 
for  support.  The  Cloth  Eair  is  a  typical 
specimen,  better  preserved  than  some  of  its 
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IN  LONDoir  from    the    time    of    the    sec^^^^ 
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Church.  At  the  time  of  the  plague 
the  then  sexton,  John  Hayward,  is 
said  to  have  carried  the  "whole 
parish  "  dead  to  the  burial-ground 
there.  He  lived  for  twenty  years 
afterwards.  The  carving  has  been 
compared  sometimes  favourably, 
sometimes  adversely,  with  a  similar 
piece  of  work  over  the  lich  gate  of 
St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  Soho,  an- 
other gateway  little  known  and  little 
visited. 

The  second  memorial  gateway  is 
hidden  in  Seething  Lane  in  the 
city.  It  is  grim  and  forbidding 
with  great  spikes  on  the  top,  and 
is  the  entrance  to  St.  Clave 's.  Hart 
Street,  which  is  "  our  owne  church  " 


Charles,  and  was  built  on  the  site 
of  a  similar  inn,  which  stood  there 
till  it  was  destroyed  in  the  great 
fire  of  Southvrark  in  1676.  The 
previous  inn  ie  mentioned  by  Stow 
as  existing  in  1554.  It  was  known 
then  as  the  "  St.  George." 

The  city  contains  two  gates 
which  are  interesting  memorials 
of  the  Great  Plague.  One  stands 
in  Coleman  Street,  a  significant 
erection.  Above  the  archway  are 
a.  skull  and  cross-bones  carved  in 
the  stone,  and  underneath  a  quaint 
alto-relievo  of  the  Last  Judgment. 
The  gate  leads  to  St.  Stephen's 


spoken  of  by  Mr.  Pepys.  No  lessi 
than  326  people  were  buried  in  the 
churchyard  there  from  July  4th  to 
December  5th,  1665.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  churchyard  worried  Mr. 
Pepys  not  a  little.  He  went  there 
first  after  the  Plague  on  January 
30th,  1666,  and  tells  us  that  "it 
frighted  me  indeed  to  go  through 
the-  church  more  than  I  thought  it 
could  have  done,  to  see  so  many 
graves  lie  so  high  upon  the  church- 
yards where  people  have  been 
buried  of  the  plague.  I  was  much 
troubled  at  it,  and  do  not  think  to 
go  through  it  again  a  good  while." 
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-OIL.       —       1.1,  J.    a        3  /mu  *^™   EaKCTED  TO  OOatKKMORATK  THB 

But  he  went  the  nest  Sunday  (February  ^„„^     ^^  rapr,  attesoki.  thu 

4th)  with  his  wife,  and  was  much  reheved  chuech 

to    fiad   that   snow    covered   the    graveB, 

"  So  I  was  leBB  afraid  of  going  through."  It  would  be  possible  to   mention  mm 

Dickena  speaks  of  this  gateway  in  his  Un-  other  places  hidden  away  in  unfrequecleJ 
commercial  Traveller — ■'  A  Bmall,  small  London.  The  remaining  illustrations  shon 
churchyard,  with  a  ferocious  atrong-spiked  this.  That  remnant  of  old  London  Uii.' 
iron  gate,  like  a  gaol.  This  gate  is  orna-  becomes  more  and  more  interesting  every 
mented  with  skulls  and  cross-bones  larger  year,  for  the  other  pieces  which  remiiued 
than  life  ....  which  grin  aloft  horribly,  have  nearly  all  disappeared,  and  this  pu- 
tbrustthroughandthroughwithironspears."      ticuiar  piece  is  an  excellent  specimen. 

Wardrobe  Court,  King 
among  the  small  strvets 
south  of  Ludgate  Hill. 
marks  the  spot  where  itc 
King's  wardrobe  once  stoc^ 
an  old  house,  boilt  bv  Sir 
J.  Beauchamp,  who  dieil 
in  1359.  Before  its  de- 
struction in  the  Great  Fin. 
it  was  a  valuable  histonc 
museum,  containing,  as  il 
did,  the  royal  clothes  of 
many  Kings  of  Englanil- 
To-day  it  ia  a  peaceful  spot 
where  the  noise  of  the  ciij 
hardly  penetrates. 

Above    PaddingtoD  Sta- 
tion,    where     the     Ebrec 
branches  of   the  ItegeoK    . 
Canal    meet,   we   h>Te  %    \ 

wooded    island,    inhabited 

F  THE  CANALS  N&ia  pADDiHaToK  sTATioH  by  a  pair  of  swans. 


"  Pelorus  Jack  " 

A  STRANGE  NEW  ZEALAND  FISH 

BY    CONSTANCE    A.    BABNICOAT 


TO  my  certain  knowledge  fully  ten  years 
ago,  and  I  think  even  longer  ago  than 
that,  there  was  much  talk  in  New 
Zealand  of  a  mysterious  white  fish,  the  like 
of  which  had  never  been  seen  in  waters  of 
that  Colony,  which  at  that  time  nu 
one  could  quite  classify,  and  which 
oame  regularly  to  meet  every 
steamer  going  through  the  danger- 
ous French  Pass,  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  South  Island.  People 
who  had  not  seen  this  mysterious 
creature  scoffed  at  and  doubted  its 
existence;  and  even  when  photo- 
graphs were  taken  of  it,  that  would 
not  satisfy  them.  My  home  being 
in  Nelson  (north  of  South  Island), 
it. has  been  my  lot  frequently  to 
make  the  12-  to  Id-hqur  trip 
through  the  French  Pass  and  the 
beautiful  lake-like  Pelorus  Sound, 
across  the  stormy  Cook  Strait  to 
Wellington  {south  of  North  Island). 
On  an  average,  perhaps  three  or 
four  steamers  a  day  go  that  way, 
and  unless  the  boat  went  through 
the  Pass  at  a  very  late  hour  of 
night  or  very  early  in  the  morning, 
I  always  watched  for  Pelorus  Jack. 
Any  sailor  or  ship's  officer  could 
tell  you  exactly  when  he  might  be 
expected.  The  whole  shipload  of 
passengers,  in  fact,  if  not  too  sea- 
sick, would  come  on  deck  and 
watch  for  him. 

About  a  year  ago,  one  summer 
afternoon,  I  was  leaning  over  the 
side  of  one  of  the  New  Zealand 
coasting-boats  watching  for  Pelorus 
Jack.      Any    moment    be    might     white  i 
appear.     Suddenly  a  great  wmte         skip. 
form,    indistinctly    visible    for    a 
moment,  darted  through  the  waters 
and  disappeared.     Excited  cries  of  "  There 
he  is ! "  and  a  general  crowding  to  the  side 
of  the  vessel.     Another  moment,  and  he 
rose  to  the  surface  alongside,  and  half  out 
of  the  water — a  beautiful,  silvery  white 
creature,  with  fins,  in  shape  like  a  shark, 
fully    12    or    14   feet   long,   and  with    the 
graceful  action  of  a  porpoise,  except  that 
ne  never  jumps  more  than   half  out   of 


the  water,  whereas  a  porpoise  sometimes 
jumps  entirely  out.  But  Uie  curves  that  be 
describes,  half  under  the  water  and  a  little 
below  the  surface,  are  exactly  those  of  a 

sportive  porpoise. 


Sa   (12—14   FT.  LONO),   THAT   UBBT3   BVBBV   STKAM- 
T  A  CBBTAIK  POINT  ON  THE  HEW  ZEALAND  COAST 
(Photo  UksD  from  alcamer.) 

On  these  small  coasting-boats  there  is 
much  licence  allowed ;  and  if  one  goes  to 
the  bows  it  is  not  immediately  a  case  of 
"The  officer  on  watcb  sends  bis  compliments, 
etc."  So  as  the  vessel  had  almost  stopped 
to  take  up  some  fish  or  mails  or  something, 
and  Pelorus  Jack  had  shot  away  to  her  bows, 
the  ship's  passengers  followed  him,  and  for 
twenty  minutes  or  more  every  one  leant 
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over  the  bows  watching  the  beautiful  white 
creature  dart  backwards  and  forwards, 
exactly  under  the  keel.  Usually,  however, 
he  swims  alongside,  evetr  few  momeDls 
making  a  great  rush  and  commotion  in 
the  wa.ter  by  coming  up,  apparently  to 
breathe. 

The  sailors,  who  adore  him,  say  he  is 
fonder  of  Gome  boats  than  of  others ;  but 
this  st&tement  must  be  taken  with  some 
good  sea-salt.  Certain  it  is  that  day  or 
night,  wet  or  fine,  year  in  year  out,  tor  ten 
or  twelve  years  past  he  has  come  at  a 
certain  point  to  meet  every  boat  going  either 
way  along  Pelorus  Sound,  accompanied 
her  a  certain  distance,  and  then  left  her, 
only  to  return  to  meet  the  next  boat  coming 
along.  I  have  never  looked  in  vain  for  him, 
nor  ever  heard  of  any  one  else  who  did.  The 
laet  time  I  passed  that  way  was  at  night. 
I  had  not  realised  that  we  were  through 
the  French  Faes,  and  in  the  Sound,  when 
suddenly  some  one  called  out  "The  Fish  ! " 
and  a  great,  phosphorescent  mass  was 
plainly  seen  dartmg  through  the  dark  waters 
alongside — Pelorus  Jack. 

There  are  various  theories  to  account  for 
his  meeting  the  steamers  with  such  unfail- 
ing regularity.  One  is  that  he  belongs  to 
a  species  which  usually  goes  In  pairs,  and 
the  rushing,  swishing  noise  made  by  the 
steamer  cutting  through  the  water  is  mis- 
taken by  him  for  the  approach  of  another 
fish  of  bis  own  species.  If  so,  it  is  grievous 
to  think  what  an  infinity  of  disappoint- 
ments the  poor  creature  must  have 
endured. 

He  cannot,  of  course,  be  caught  In  any 
net,  for  he  is  far  too  big,  and  any  one  who 
hurt  him  would  be  almost  lynched  by  the 
sailors ;  but  he  Is  said  to  be  a  cetacean,  and 
is  classified,  presumably  correctly,  as  a 
Beluga  {Delpkvnaplerus  leucas). 

Another  theory  is  that  be  comes  because 


he  likes  to  scratch  his  back  against  the  keel 
of  the  vessel  to  rub  off  any  barnacles  or 
other  parasites  that  might  possibly  be  grow- 
ing there.  I  have  sometimes  lancl^  in 
watching  him  that  there  may  be  some 
truth  In  this.  I  never  saw  any  food  thrown 
to  him,  else  a  frequent  esplaiiation  offered 
is,  of  course,  that  he  comes  to  be  fed.  In 
that  case,  unless  very  greedy,  be  would 
hardly  meet  two  vessels  following  closely 
on  each  other.  Certain  it  Is  that  he  has 
absolutely  no  mate  in  New  Zealand  waters, 
nor,  so  far  as  any  one  knows,  has  such 
another  fish  ever  been  seen  anywhere  in 
that  part  of  the  world  at  all. 

With  the  indestructible  instinct  of  the 
Englishman  to  "  go  out  and  kill  somethiug," 
one  of  the  returned  troopers  from  the  South 
African  War,  either  actually  attempted  or 
suggested  attempting  to  shoot  Pelorus  Jack. 
The  result  was  that  the  Government  took 
him  under  their  protection,  and  he  is  per- 
haps the  only  individual  fish  in  the  world 
who  has  attained  such  a  position  of  im- 
portance. 

It  is  curious  how  sceptical  people  are  as 
to  his  existence.  The  gentleman  who  took 
the  accompanying  photograph  (who  is  well 
known  in  New  Zealand,  where  he  Is  now 
Attorney- General)  told  me  he  could  by  no 
manner  of  means  convince  some  friends 
of  his,  whom  he  was  accompanying  from 
Wellington  to  Nelson,  that  the  fish  was  not 
a  traveller's  tale.  "  Would  they  believe  if 
they  saw  a  photograph  ?  "  No ;  they  could 
not  even  do  that.  "  Would  they  believe  if 
they  saw  the  fish  ?  "  Yes ;  that  they  would 
do.  Presently  Pelorus  Sound  was  reached, 
and  Pelorus  Jack  came  along,  graceful  is 
ever,  and  then  they  believed,  but  not  before- 
Tberefore  I  am  quite  prepared,  whenever  I 
tell  this  story,  to  lie  bidden  in  polite 
language  go  and  tell  it  to  the  marines.  But 
it  is,  for  all  that,  no  traveller's  tale. 
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BY  JOHN   A.   STEUABT 


HAVE  a  habit  or  foible, 
call  it  which  you  will,  of 
preserviDg  old  letters  of 
a  friendly  kind.  For  the 
person  who  desires  to  be 
complacently  contented,  to 
be  an  optimist  in  spite  of 
fate,  this  practice  is  ob- 
riously  and  distinctly  bad.  A  very  wise  man 
las  told  us  that  we  ought  not  to  dwell  on  the 
past.  Its  pleasures  are  not  to  be  recaptured; 
ts  pains,  if  recalled,  merely  yex  or  reopen 
grounds  which  time  may  have  healed.  I  bow 
n  reverence  before  that  superior  wisdom.  All 
:he  same  I  persist  in  the  folly  of  preserving  old 
.^tters,  like  a  sinner  who  sorrowfully  assents 
^hen  he  hears  of  his  sins,  yet  by  some  inexpHc- 
ible  fatuity  goes  on  cherishing  them.  I  take 
^his  to  be  one  of  the  cardinal  weaknesses  of 
luman  nature.  Think  of  the  immense  number 
)f  sermons  which  are  preached  annually  by  able 
ind  zealous  men,  sometimes  by  zealous  and 
mperhumanly  gifted  women;  and  think,  alas, 
)f  the  small  effect  they  produce.  What  is 
:he  reason  for  the  inefficacy  P  It  is  not,  as 
superficial  people  aver,  that  the  majority  of 
as  no  longer  pay  any  heed  to  sermons,  or  that 
we  doubt  orthodox  doctrines  and  deductions, 
^fot  at  alL  It  is  simply  that  in  our  illogical 
iiuman  way  we  fail  to  apply  oonyiction  to 
conduct. 

Most  of  us  are  perfectly  sound  in  belief;  I 
shudder  to  think  how  few  of  us  are  impeccable 
n  action.  I  take  no  account  of  the  eccentric 
iealers  in  paradox.  These  are  generally  harm- 
less young  persons,  performing  antics  to  attract 
the  crowd.  In  the  end  they  inyariably  turn  out 
models  of  propriety  who  would  as  soon  think  of 
laying  yiolent  hands  on  the  British  constitution 
is  of  outraging  a  well -accredited  conyention. 
N'Oi  I'm  referring  to  the  noble,  the  solid  and 
respectable  middle-class  to  which  I  have  myself 
bhe  honour  to  belong.  In  all  times  and  seasons 
that  class  means  welL  Let  no  man  affirm  or 
insinuate  anything  to  the  contrary  and  expect 
me  to  agree  with  him.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
present-day  discoyery  that  this  great  middle- 
class  is  the  backbone  of  the  British  Empire,  the 
prop  of  society,  the  hope  of  the  future  and  the 
stalwart  upholder  of  the  present,  especially  in 


the  matter  of  taxes.  I  am  aware  it  is  often  open 
to  the  good-natured  ridicule  heaped  upon  it  by 
our  gentle  persifleur,  the  apostle  of  sweetness 
and  light,  though  the  defect  is  not  the  bluntness 
of  feeling,  the  absolute  insensibility  to  the 
beautiful  and  to  culture  deplored  by  Mr. 
Arnold;  but  the  charming,  if  embarrassing 
inconsistency  which  is  one  of  the  primary 
qualities  of  British  human  nature.  Luckily 
man  is  not  a  mere  geometric  problem  to  be 
summed  up  and  expressed  in  an  examination 
hall  by  any  County  Council  scholar  who  chooses 
to  essay  the  task. 

"Haye  you  forgotten  the  letters?"  softly 
inquired  Solomon,  when  the  substance  of  the 
foregoing  remarks  was  placed  before  the  company 
at  dinner. 

"  Please  do  not  forget  the  letters,"  said  the 
young  lady  classic.  **It  is  so  interesting  to 
hear  people  in  the  confessional;  and  I  agree 
it  is  nice  to  read  old  letters.'' 

Even  if  they  lacerate  the  feelings,  I  responded. 
There  really  is  then  a  pleasure  in  pain. 

"Certainly,"  said  the  Colonel  "Half  the 
pleasure  in  life  springs  from  pain." 

I  think  that  is  putting  it  strongly;  but  I 
neyer  argue  with  the  Colonel  You  don't 
dispute  with  the  man  who  politely  endorses 
your  general  yiews,  thereby  delicately  indicat- 
ing that  you  are  a  fellow  of  infinite  penetration. 
I  did  not  say  he  exaggerated,  because  on  re- 
consideration I  don't  think  he  did  exaggerate. 
Take  this  practice  of  re-reading  old  letters.  It 
brings  pain,  yet  in  that  pain  there  is  a  very 
subtle  pleasure.  That  is  why  I  like  to  turn 
occasionally  and  look  back  oyer  the  landscape 
I  haye  passed.  All  persons  of  any  soul  know 
yery  well  how  agreeable  it  is  to  mark  again  the 
red  of  the  heather  tingeing  the  far  horizon,  the 
gleam  of  the  distant  water  falling  scattered  down 
the  rook,  as  Coleridge  describes  it,  a  shower  of 
diamonds  in  the  sun ;  to  watch  the  cattle  knee- 
deep  in  the  cloyered  pasture,  content  beyond  the 
dreams  of  philosophy,  ay,  and  to  inhale,  though 
only  through  the  imagination,  the  magic  odour 
of  June  woods ;  or  to  loiter  with  one  whose  hand, 
now  perhaps  still  and  cold,  or  giyen  to  another, 
was  once  warm  in  yours.  There  indeed  comes 
the  sting  of  looking  back. 

You  haye  probably  remarked  the  ominous  gap 
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which  a  single  decade  makes  in  your  circle  of 
friends.  For  yourself  you  are  still  in  the  fore- 
front of  things,  strong  and  eager,  pushing  on  to 
the  El  Dorado  which  lies  just  heyond  the  rim  of 
the  horizon,  as  ardently  as  ever,  perhaps  more 
ardently  than  eyer  now  that  you  are  in  the  full 
swing  of  your  stride.  You  are  in  all  essentials 
the  very  man  you  were  at  five-and-twenty ;  not 
a  day  older  to  judge  by  your  feelings,  less  fond 
of  triyialities,  somewhat  enlarged  in  girth 
perhaps,  the  years  being  generous,  and  yastly 
better  off,  let  us  assume,  in  regard  to  pocket- 
money,  but  really  with  all  the  qualities  of  youth 
undimmed,  all  the  vigour  of  youth  unabated. 
You  are  still  planning,  striving,  achieving. 
Ambition  like  a  hound  on  the  leash  strains  to 
be  at  this  or  that  fresh  game.  What  you  have 
done  is  but  the  meagre  token  of  what  you 
mean  to  do.  Alexander  could  find  but  one 
world  to  conquer  and  must  needs  die  of  disgust 
and  disappointment.  You  discover  world  beyond 
world,  each  new  realm  fairer  and  richer  than 
the  one  already  at  your  feet.  You  mean  to 
leave  a  vast  estate  behind  you,  so  that  even 
from  the  grave  you  may  move  men  to  envy; 
you  mean  to  direct  armies,  to  sway  cabinets,  to 
write  immortal  books,  paint  immortal  pictures, 
design  everlasting  cathedrals.  If  you  are  of  the 
right  sex  you  may  even  aspire  to  lead  fashion. 
In  the  midst  of  your  enterprises  chance  brings 
to  your  hand  an  old  letter. 

You  read  it  and  sigh.  Poor  Harry  I  He  too 
was  once  thrilled  by  ambition,  once  planned 
and  strove  mightily ;  but  the  last  time  you 
visited  the  old  village  you  read,  with  feelings 
not  to  be  described,  the  inscription  on  his  tomb- 
stone. It  did  not  say  half  as  much  as  you  knew. 
The  name,  the  dates,  the  memorial  verse,  setting 
forth  in  death  the  hope  of  life,  seemed  a  poor 
epitome  of  the  friendship  which  once  was  yours. 
Yet  no  pomp  of  eloquence  could  appeal  to  you 
with  half  the  poignancy  of  that  brief  record. 
You  remember  the  pathetic  air  from  the  harp 
of  David  over  his  lost  child:  "I  shall  go  to 
him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me."  Perhaps 
you  think  of  that  as  you  read  again  Harry's 
letter  telling  of  some  promising  scheme,  some- 
thing to  be  attained  which  would  indubitably 
confer  lasting  happiness.  Perhaps  Harry  tells 
you,  with  a  rapture  which  seems  very  strange 
now,  that  the  best  girl  in  the  world  has  at  last 
consented,  and — but  there  is  no  need  to  read  on. 
As  I  expressed  these  sentiments  I  marked  a  look 
of  sudden  wonder  and  intentness  in  the  face  of 
the  young  lady  classic.  All  things  considered 
that  was  not  surprising.    But  it  was  surprising 
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to  note  the  singular  expression  which  Hmul- 
taneoufily  came  into  the  Ck)loners  &ce,  an 
expression  which  is  perhaps  best  descriled  as 
one  of  quivering  emotion. 

"It  is  curious,"  he  said  quietly,  keeping 
feeling  in  hand  like  a  soldier,  ''that  you 
should  chance  to  Eay  that.  The  world  often 
wonders  in  its  rude  way  why  such  and  Euck  a 
man  or  woman  remains  single,  and  gnesces 
reasons  which  are  generally  wrong.  Let  lu 
take  a  case  which  is  beyond  conjecture.  Ten 
will  recall  the  profound  impression  which  the 
tragic  end  of  Bobert  Emmet,  the  Irish  patiiit, 
made  on  the  public  mind.  The  public,  howiTcr, 
forgot  quickly,  as  it  still  forgets ;  but  there  va8 
one  who  did  not  forget.  Bead  again  if  jcn 
please  the  little  sketdb  by  Washington  Irrirf 
which  he  calls  'The  Broken  Heait,'  in  xdt 
opinion  a  gem  of  tenderness  and  truth.  One 
sentence  sticks  in  my  memory ;  it  is  this :  *  Thim 
are  some  strokes  of  calamity  which  scathe  aid 
scorch  the  soul,  which  penetrate  to  the  rittl 
scat  of  happiness,  and  blast  it,  never  again  to 
put  forth  bud  or  blosEom.'  I  think  that  is  tne. 
Moore,  in  what  has  always  seemed  to  me  the 
most  beautiful  of  his  minor  pocms^  celebrates 
the  same  event. 

*She  is  far  frcm  the   land  where  her  jcnsg 
hero  Bleeps, 
And  lovers  around  her  are  aigbiDg; 
But    coldly    ahe    turns    from    their   gaze  and 
weepa, 
For  her  heart  in  his  grave  is  lying.' 

**  Wni  your  cynic  digest  thatP  Will  your 
pessimist,  who  refuses  to  see  the  sun  at  nooo, 
continue  to  deny  the  steadfastness  and  fealty  of 
the  human  heart  P  ** 

^<  Washington  Irving  himself  remained  single 
for  a  very  interesting  and  tender  reason,"  put 
in  the  Curate,  almost  blushing  over  his  own 
words. 

*'He  did,  he  did,'*  returned  the  Colonel 
quickly.  '*  These  are  notable  instances,  be- 
cause the  magician  fame  has  made  them  her 
own.  But  I  tell  you  common  human  nature  is 
often  just  as  loyal,  just  as  noble.  Nothing 
astonishes  me  more  than  the  constant  goodness 
of  men  and  women  who  have  no  thought  v( 
being  heroic.  Oh,  I  tell  you  there  is  hope  of 
humanity  notwithstanding  the  dismal  noises  of 
the  croakers.  But  I  have  switched  you  oi!  the 
track ;  I  switch  you  on  again  and  apologisei' 

Some  of  us  wondered  how  far  a  personal 
experience  prompted  this  little  outburst  Was 
the  Colonel  in  old  age  still  cherishing  a  yonthfti) 
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dream  ?  Was  lie  keeping  one  bright  romance 
inviolate  to  the  end  P  From  her  wistful  expres- 
sion I  know  the  young  lady  classic  thought  so. 
It  was  interesting  to  interpret  his  punctilious 
old-world  gallantry  to  the  sex  in  the  light  of  an 
unconfessed  confession.  There  had  been,  it 
pleased  us  to  think,  an  hour  of  celestial  rapture  ; 
but,  as  the  novelists  say,  something  happened,  or, 
as  the  ancient  Greeks  would  have  said,  destiny 
intervened.  The  dream  remained  a  dream,  with 
this  effect,  that  ever  after  woman  was  to  the 
dreamer  a  kind  of  divinity  to  be  treated  with 
tender  reverence.  It  is  thus  that  in  the  eyes  of 
a  man  one  good  woman  glorifies  the  whole  sex. 
Even  Solomon  appeared  to  be  touched  in  the 
secret  places  of  his  heart  by  the  Coloners  tone. 
Perhaps  he  was  telling  himself  that  the  experi- 
ence which  keeps  men  for  ever  young  might 
certainly  be  worth  having;  and  that  for  the 
future  he  would  keep  his  social  eye  open.  The 
Colonel,  it  was  plain,  held  his  faith  untarnished. 
He  had  done  the  state  some  service  in  Othello's 
way ;  but  it  was  agreeable  to  think  that  the 
smoke  of  battle  had  not  so  much  as  dimmed  the 
early  vision.  My  own  private  impression  is 
that  he  still  looks  forward  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  long- cherished  dream.  Do  you  remember 
how  in  the  ancient  play  Hippolytus  brings  the 
flowery  chaplet  to  Diana — 

"From   meadows   where  no  shepherd    his    flock 

a-field  e*er  drove, 
From  where  no  woodman's  hatchet  hath  woke 

the  echoing  grove, 
Where  o'er  the  unshorn  meadow  the  wild  bee 

passes  free, 
Where    by    her    river-haunts     dwells    virgin 

Modesty ; 
Where  he  who  knoweth  nothing  of  the  wisdom 

of  the  schools 
Beareth  in   a  virgin  heart  the    fairest  of    all 

rules ; 
To  him  'tis  given  all  freely  to  cull  those  self- 
sown  flowers, 
But  evil  men  must  touch  not  pure   Nature's 

sacred  bowers. 
This  to  his  virgin  mistress  a  virgin  hand  doth 

bear — 
A    ^vreath    of    unsoiled    flowers    to    deck    her 

golden  hair." 

The  lover,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  still  holding  that 
wreath  of  unsoiled  flowers  for  a  head  that  would 
always  be  young  and  golden. 

The  Colonel  made  us  describe  a  wide  arc,  but 
left  us  still  in  touch  with  old  letters.  He 
remarked  presently,  with  the  invincible  optimism 
of  a  veteran  who  has  weathered  many  tempests, 


that  old  letters  need  not  necessarily  suggest 
sad  thoughts.  Harry  indeed  disappears,  and 
the  might-have-been  pathetically  engages  our 
minds.  But  what  warrant  have  we,  he  de- 
manded, to  think  regretfully  of  Harry  ?  If  we 
looked  at  the  matter  with  eyes  from  which  the 
scales  of  prejudice  or  superstition  had  dropped, 
we  might  understand  that  he  had  simply  beeil 
promoted  on  a  shorter  probation  than  is  neces- 
sary for  us.  In  that  view  is  there  any  room 
for  pity  ?  The  Colonel  owned  that  vacant  chairs 
are  apt  to  be  depressing.  For  that  reason  he 
has  ceased  to  attend  anniversary  dinners  com- 
memorating this  or  that  event  in  our  recent 
military  history.  One  is  not  wise  in  disregard- 
ing the  sword  of  Damocles,  but  neither  is  one 
wise  in  brooding  upon  it 

''Since  it  is  sure  to  fall,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"  the  great  thing  is  to  be  ready.  When  the 
last  Marathon  or  Waterloo  veteran  died  a 
perfectly  natural  thing  happened.  Nature 
turned  a  leaf  in  the  book  of  time,  transferring 
another  fraction  of  the  past  from  the  transiency 
of  living  memory  to  the  permanent  region  of 
historic  fact  where  it  is  safe.  The  process  goes 
on  daily.  What  then  ?  Would  you  have  the 
Alexanders  and  Napoleonp,  the  Homers  and 
Shakespeares  live  in  the  dotage  of  decrepit  age  ? 
Think  well,  and  you  will  find  an  ikifinite  fitness 
in  things." 

He  went  on  to  expound  the  gospel  of  cheer- 
fulness from  the  text  of  old  letters.  Harry'i» 
letter  made  you  somewhat  over- serious.  To 
restore  the  balance  here  is  one  from  Dick, 
which  made  you  smile  because  of  its  prepos- 
terous and  extravagant  hopefulnes&  Is  it  not 
pleasant  to  reflect  that  the  preposterous  Dick 
has  more  than  justified  his  absurdity  ?  In  your 
heart  you  half  expected  him  to  starve  at  tho 
law.  True,  through  many  years  he  had  a 
struggle  for  bread.  But  he  persevered  in  that 
exhilarating  folly  of  his,  and  behold  him  to-day 
— Sir  Bichard,  if  you  please,  delivering  judg- 
ments in  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  You  say 
he  was  never  brilliant;  so  much  the  greater 
cause  for  rejoicing,  since  he  has  made  the  most 
of  his  few  talents. 

''By  an  odd  coincidence,''  the  Colonel  pro- 
ceeded, "only  this  morning  I  was  looking 
through  a  packet  of  old  letters " 

"  Then,"  cried  the  young  lady  classic  eagerly, 
"  you  preserve  them  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  answered  the  Colonel  "  I 
am  not  of  those  who  fling  away  the  past,  like 
old  clothes  that  one  is  done  with.  In  that 
respect  I  am  a  conservative  of  the  conservatives. 
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Well,  in  this  packet  there  were  letters  from 
half-a-doEen  men  who  have  all  done  hetter 
t^ian  the  most  sanguine  of  them  expected  to 
<lo.  Three  of  them  are,  or  were,  in  my  own 
]<rofe88ion,  the  rest  in  civil  life.  I  could  give 
>  ou  other  instances  of  the  same  thing.  In 
fict,  notwithstanding  the  lamentations  over 
<Iisappointed  hopes  and  falsified  promises,  I  am 
<'onvinced  it  is  by  no  means  a  rare  experience 
to  outstrip  one's  early  ambitious.  In  every 
)  profession  and  calling  there  are  men  who  must 
lie  a  constant  surprise  to  themselves  in  the 
matter  of  success.'' 

''Do  you  imagine  there  are  any  who  feel 
they  don't  deserve  it,  Colonel  ?  "  a<«ked  Solomon. 

"  Yes,"  the  Colonel  replied.  "  Since  you  ask, 
T  believe  there  are  men  who  modestly  feel  in 
their  hearts  they  don't  deserve  it." 

"  I  never  heard  that  any  of  them  made  that 
confession  in  public,"  rejoined  Solomon. 

"  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  a^^king  a  purely 
personal  question  ?  "  said  the  Colonel  politely. 

"  Certainly,"  returned  Solomon  briskly. 
"Fire  away." 

"Then  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  this — if 
you  found  yourself  in  possession  of  a  million 
sterling  to-morrow  morning,  would  you  honestly 
feel  you  deserved  it  ?  " 

'*  I  should  probably  be  so  elated  as  to  forget 
all  about  deserving  or  not  deserving  it,"  laughed 
Solomon. 

''Let  us  take  the  point  at  which  the  first 
gush  of  joy  and  excitement  would  be  over," 
Haid  the  Colonel.  "Suppose  the  novelty  of 
having  a  million  is  past ;  then  if  you  reflected 
at  all  on  the  matter,  would  not  candour  compel 
you  to  own  to  yourself  that  if  it  were  a  ques- 
tion of  pure  merit  the  million  would  in  all 
likelihood  have  gone  somewhere  else  ?  A  latter- 
day  philosopher  has  divided  mankind  into  two 
classes — ^those  who  deserve  little  and  get  much, 
and  those  who  deserve  much  and  get  little." 

"That's  me,"  cried  Solomon,  incontinently 
disregarding  grammar. 

The  Colonel  smiled,  and  went  on,  "I  believe 
that  the  primary  feeling  of  the  men  who  get 
the  great  prizes  of  life  is  one  of  astonishment. 
Egotism  enables  them  to  bear  up  as  if  the 
thing  were  perfectly  natural;  but  in  their 
liearts  they  feel  that  their  good  fortune  is 
mainly  due  to  events  or  circumstances,  or 
|K)wers  outside  of  themselves.  In  the  common 
phrase  they  have  been  lucky.  So  it  comes 
about  that  when  Mr.  Attorney-General  is  made 
liord  Chancellor  his  first  sensation  is  one  of 
giddiness,  and  this,  mark  you,  though  he  may 
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long  have  been  sure  of  the  promotion.  The 
new  bishop,  the  new  commander-in-chief,  the 
author  who  booms,  none  can  tell  why,  the 
politician  who  finds  himself  in  the  Cabinet,  the 
coster  who  finds  himself  in  a  comer  sihop,  nu^ 
all  have  the  same  feeling  during  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  of  greatness.** 

Do  I  believe  in  keeping  a  diary  aa  well  as  in 
keeping  old  letters  ?  It  was  the  young  ladr 
classic  who  asked  this  question ;  and  her  tone 
and  expression  clearly  implied  a  secret  impnlse 
to  commit  her  confidences  to  the  pag«*s  oi  a 
diary.  The  answer  must  be  qualified.  A 
private  diary  that  really  is  private  doubtle$» 
affords  the  diarist  much  pleasure.  Bat  you  are 
to  consider  the  danger  of  its  falling  into  t^ 
hands  of  the  scoffer. 

"  Like  love-letters  in  the  law-courts,^  put  in 
Solomon,  with  a  snigger.  "  Then  Gupid  mtkes 
sport  for  the  Philistines  while  twelve  good 
men  and  true  appraise  the  damage  he  bft$ 
done  to  young  affection.  It's  an  interestins 
spectacle.'' 

I  fear  Solomon  is  at  present  a  cynic.  Bat  he 
will  improve  when  his  own  turn  comes,  tad 
Cupid  tickles  him  gently  under  the  dtar. 
Meantime  you  are  to  remember  that  he  is  tctt 
young  and  very  full  of  the  superior  contempt 
of  his  age  for  the  sentimental.  I  prophesy  be 
will  presently  arrive,  as  John  Bull  never  &ils 
to  ariive,  at  perfect  orthodoxy;  he  will  be  t 
married  man  before  he  knows  where  he  w, 
'Touching  a  diary,  the  person  who  commits 
thoughts  to  paper  must  observe  the  strict  mle 
of  secrecy.  There  are  diaries,  of  course,  which 
are  really  intended  for  the  public  eye — Byroc  is. 
Scott's,  Carlyle's,  to  take  familiar  examples: 
but  I  am  not  thinking  of  these. 

"Aren't  you  somewhat  illogical,"  inquired 
the  young  lady  classic,  "to  preserve  letters 
and  speak  against  diaries  ?  " 

My  dear  young  lady,  I  belong  to  that  large 
class  who  instruct  by  precept  rather  than  ex- 
ample.   I  am  illogical     In  any  competition  in 
which  there  was  a  prize  for  a  plenteous  lack  of 
logic  I  should  stand  an  excellent  chance  cf 
being  first    Why  do  I  deprecate  the  keeping 
of  a  diary,  not  meant  for  the  public  eye?   I 
will  answer  you  in  a  sentence.     Because  of  all 
judgments  the  most  remorseless  is  self-jadgr* 
ment.    You  may  reflect  calmly  on  the  failures 
of  others  as  suggested  by  old  letters ;  it  is 
intolerable  to  be  reminded  of  your  own,  sir 
twenty  years  after  date  in  words  written  br 
yoursel£    Avoid  the  experience  if  yon  would 
be  happy. 


From    Our   Own   Correspondents 


rempenuice  Legislation  in  Ontario 

In  Ontario,  Caaoda,  the  proTinoiftl  GoTern- 
nent  is  working  diligently  on  a  stringeDt 
Ttnnperance  Bill  which  it  iB  pledged  to  pass. 
rhe  majority  in  the  referandum  last  year, 
liough  not  large  enough  to  carry  that  policy 
a  its  most  stringent  form,  was  yet  of  such 
>roportioDa  as  that  the  Oovemment  has  been 
'bilged  to  regard  it  as  a  mandate  for  restrictive 
ogislation.  Premier  Bobs  has  been  notified  by 
'eprenentative  temperance  men  that  three  points 
will  be  ioHtsted  on :  The  abolition  of  the  bar ; 
.he  suppreBsion  of  drinking  in  cluba;  and  the 
)rohibitioti  of  treating.  The  prospect  is  that 
.he  measure  soon  to  be  introduced  will  cover 
ill  theee  points  adequately,  and  that  a  large 
K>ntingent  will  join  the  Qovemmentin  snacUng 


Adopted  Children  in  Canada 

In  more  than  one  respect  the  Colonies  are 
ihead  of  the  Mother  country,  and  Canada,  in 
Mrticutar,  iB  always  ready  to  lead  the  way  in 
nme  new  line  of  progress.  In  nothing,  how- 
iver,  is  Canada  more  in  advance  of  ^gland 
.han  in  her  treatment  of  neglected  and  delin- 
luent  children.  The  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
3utario  came  into  existence  in  1892  under  a 
Bw  passed  in  that  year  creating  a  State  Depart- 
caent  for  the  care  of  Neglected  and  Dependent 
Children.  By  the  same  law,  juvenile  offenders 
us  entirely  separated  from  adults  both  before, 
luring  and  after  trial,  and  trials  of  boys  and 
$irla  are  held  privately  without  the  odium  and 
pubUcity  of  the  police  court  The  Children's 
&id  Society,  whenever  possible,  takes  charge  of 
foung  ofienden,  and  where  their  offences  are 
the  result  of  neglect  and  bad  surroundings,  it 
andeavours  to  reclaim  them  by  removing  them 
irom  their  Burroundings  and  placing  them  with 
foster  parents,  preferably  in  the  country. 
Neglected  and  destitute  children  are  also  cared 
t'ur  in  the  same  way,  and  during  the  lost  ten 
jaars,  over    2000  children— almoBt   every  one 


of  whom  would  otlierwise  have  grown  up  to 
be  either  a  criminal  or  a  pauper,  and  a  charge 
to  the  country — have  been  placed  with  foster 
parents  and  given  a  good  start.  The  Society 
keeps  track  of  all  children  that  have  passed 
under  its  care,  and  according  to  its  report  for 
1903,  not  one  of  these  2000  children  was  then 
in  gaoL  At  first  tbere  was  some  difficulty  in 
finding  homes  for  the  children  ;  but  as  the 
work  of  the  Society  became  better  known,  a 
demand  for  foster  children  was  created,  and,  at 
the  present  timp,  many  more  homes  are  offered 
than  there  are  children  for  them. 

In  addition  to  the  care  of  Canadian  children, 
the  Department  exercises  an  oversight  over 
the  children  who  are  taken  to  Canada  from 
Great  Britain.  Of  these,  by  far  the  largest 
number  are  the  boys  and  girls  from  Dr. 
Bamordo's  homes.  Seven  hundred  Bamardo 
boys  and  420  girls  went  to  Canada  in  1903. 
These  children  are  already  of  a  serviceable  age 
when  they  arrive,  and  as  they  have  been 
trained  in  domestic  and  other  work,  they 
readily  find  homes,  and  there  ia  a  constant  and 
eager  demand  for  them.  They  are  well  treated 
and  given  opportunities  for  education,  and  are 
counted  among  the  most  desirable  and  welcome 
immigrants  int«  Canada.  Besides  the  Bamardo 
children,  there  were  o56  other  English  child 
immigrants  in  1903.  All  this  immigration  is 
under  the  atrictest  regulation,  and  the  greatest 
possible  care  is  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Neglected  Children  both  to  exclude  undesirable 
children,  and  to  protect  those  who  are  admitted. 
The  cost  of  sending  a  child  to  Canada  is  £15. 
Once  adopted  they  are  no  fiirther  cost  to  the 
Government  or  the  Society  in  charge  of  them, 
as,  even  in  the  case  of  the  adoption  of  infants 
or  very  email  children,  the  foster  parents  bear 
all  the  cost  of  their  maintenance;  and  in  the 
case  of  older  children,  who  assist  their  foster 
parents,  a  small  sum  of  money  is  put  away  for 
them  year  by  year,  until  they  wish  to  leave  to 
go  into  situations  or  to  take  more  remunerative 
work.— A.  O.  P. 
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Italian  Immigration  and  the  Cotton 
Industry 

A  SOCIAL  and  economic  change  of  mucli 
ngnificance  in  the  United  States,  and  not  with- 
out its  portent  for  Lancashire,  is  now  going  on 
in  the  Southern  States.  After  years  of  effort 
these  States  are  at  last  diverting  a  small  part  of 
the  immigration  from  Europe  in  their  direction. 
Hitherto  immigration  has  gone  to  the  West, 
Middle  West,  and  the  North  Atlantic  Statee, 
and  it  has  been  found  next  to  impossible  to 
turn  any  part  of  it  to  the  old  slave  States, 
where  cotton  is  grown,  and  whe^e  since  the 
early  nineties  it  has  been  manufactured  on  an 
increasing  scale.  In  the  first  seventy  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  newcomers  would  not 
go  south  because  of  the  South's  peculiar  insti- 
tution. As  long  as  slavery  lasted,  landless 
white  people,  who  must  earn  their  daily  bread 
by  manual  or  artisan  labour,  were  classed  as 
white  trash,  and  they  occupied  an  equivocal 
position  between  the  planters  on  the  one  side 
and  the  free  negroes  and  slaves  on  the  other. 
The  traditions  were  all  against  manual  labour 
for  white  people.  These  traditions  long  sur- 
vived the  war  of  the  Kebellion ;  and  exert 
themselves  as  they  would,  the  old  slave  States 
could  not  attract  immigration.  In  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
South  really  needed  it.  White  people  were  de- 
sired to  counterbalance  the  growing  numerical 
preponderance  of  the  negroes,  with  the  political 
dangers  which  accompanied  this  preponderance ; 
and  as  the  iron  and  coal  resources  of  the  South 
were  developed,  and  as  cotton  manufacturing 
on  a  modern  scale  was  extended,  a  large  in- 
coming of  whites  was  also  desirable  in  the 
interest  of  these  new  industries.  Still,  until 
about  three  years  ago,  newcomers  from  Europe 
were  shy  of  the  South,  and  continued  to  follow 
the  blazed  trail. 

Now,  however,  Italian  immigration  is  turning 
southwards  in  a  constantly  increasing  stream, 
and  a  cordial  welcome  everywhere  awaits  the 
newcomers.  Mississippi  is  getting  most  of 
them  ;  and  already  the  Italians  are  pretty  we)l 
established  in  the  larger  cotton  plantations, 
or  are  raising  cotton  on  a  small  scale  on  ten- 
acre  holdings  of  their  own.  Becent  high  prices 
and  this  immigration  will  tend  to  the  cultivation 
of  an  increased  area  of  cotton.  In  this  way 
there  may  be  some  relief  in  a  few  years  for 
Lancashire.  But  the  incoming  of  a  large  white 
population  will  also  add  to  the  number  of 
women  and  children  available  for  the  cotton 
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mDls,  and  against  this  labour  available  for  ih» 
Southern  mills,  Lancashire  will  also  haTe  to 
meet  an  increased  competition  in  the  Far  Eu^t 
Hitherto  it  has  not  been  lack  of  capital  wbicb 
has  tended  to  keep  down  the  number  of  cotton 
factories  in  the  South.  Capital  was  never  more 
abundant  than  it  has  been  during  the  last  three 
years  of  high-priced  cotton.  In  the  mills,  how- 
ever, whites  will  not  work  with  negroes,  aid 
the  limit  to  available  white  labour  was  coming 
very  clearly  into  sight. — E.  p. 


Music  and  Finance  at  the  Vatican 

Fkom  all  parts  of  the  world  the  re-establi^- 
ment  of  the  Gregorian  chant  in  Boman  Catholic 
churches,  ordered  by  Pius  X.^  was  greeted  vitii 
satis&ction  and  approval,  it  being  a  return :« 
the  classic  traditions  of  religions  music,  and  a 
banishment  from  the  House  of  God  of  tk$ 
mondaine  music  which  had  gradually  crept  in. 
According  to  a  report  which  came  to  the  Yadcu, 
there  were  churches  in  which  things  had  reached 
such  an  extreme,  that,  to  repeat  the  words  of 
the  prelate  who  sent  the  report,  they  ireie 
transformed  into  *'  caf^s  chantants."  A  radical 
reform  was  therefore  indispensable,  and  on€« 
initiated,  it  is  only  very  natural  that  it  found 
general  support  in  all  true  lovers  of  sacred 
music.  The  Yatican  has,  however,  succeeded 
in  making  it  a  source  of  gain,  not  in  the  een^e 
of  the  prestige  which  oomes  to  the  Church  from 
having  put  a  stop  to  the  scandal  of  dramatic 
music  being  performed  during  ceremonies,  bnt 
from  a  money-making  point  of  view.  It  has,  in 
fact,  been  decided  that  the  text  of  the  Gregoiiu 
music  to  be  used  will  be  issued  by  the  Yatic&a 
Printing  House,  from  which  alone  it  will  U 
possible  to  buy  it,  no  reproduction  being  per- 
mitted, and  all  churches,  from  the  lai^ 
cathedrals  to  the  smallest  chapels,  being  com- 
pelled to  provide  themselves  with  this  edidoc. 
This  means  a  compulsory  succees  of  a  book  ot 
music  that  not  even  the  best  operas  of  Yerdi 
-and  Wagner  have  certainly  attained,  and  nc' 
matter  how  small  the  gain  of  the  Yatican  for 
each  copy,  it  will  represent  such  a  large  specu- 
lation as  to  considerably  strengthen  the  Peter'^ 
pence,  which  is  gradually  falling  off.  In  thii 
way  art  and  finance  are  combined,  as  has  beea 
done  in  sending  the  exhibits  to  the  St  L>ai^ 
Pair,  which  include  twenty-four  examples  c-f 
work  made  by  the  Yatican  mosaic  factory,  vith 
the  notice  that  they  can  be  sold  in  America,  and 
if  required,  orders  can  be  taken.— i.  c 
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Lady  Parliamentary  Candidates  in 
Australia 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Federal  elections 
was  the  nomination  of  lady  candidates  in  the 
two  leading  States.  Victoria  only  had  one  lady 
candidate — Miss  Vida  Goldstein — who  stood  for 
the  Senate  as  a  Democratic  reformer.  For  the 
Senate  a  Tote  is  taken  all  oyer  the  particular 
State,  so  that  the  candidates  haye  a  lot  of  trayel- 
ling  to  do  to  reach  the  electors.  Miss  Goldstein 
went  to  all  the  principal  towns,  and  introduced 
a  noyelty  by  charging  a  silyer  coin  for  admis- 
sion to  her  meetings.  As  she  was  young,  good- 
looking,  and  a  capital  speaker,  her  meetings 
were  crowded,  and  it  is  belieyed  that  her 
receipts  more  than  counterbalanced  her  ex- 
penses. She  announced  that,  haying  no  priyate 
means,  she  was  compelled  to  charge  to  pay  her 
way,  and  that  if  there  were  any  balance  over 
at  the  close  she  would  hand  it  to  the  charities. 
In  spite  of  yery  fair  support  from  the  female 
voters,  Miss  Goldstein  only  polled  something 
over  30,000  yotes,  as  against  oyer  80,000  recorded 
for  the  lowest  of  the  four  successful  candidates. 
There  were  eighteen  candidates,  and  Miss 
Goldstein  was  fifteenth  on  the  list.  For  the 
New  South  Wales  Senate  there  were  three 
lady  candidate?,  and  they  all  polled  so  badly 
that  they  will  forfeit  their  deposits  (£25  each). 
A  lady  candidate  was  announced  for  a  seat 
in  the  New  South  Wales  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  she  did  not  go  to  the  poll ;  while 
in  Queensland  another  lady  candidate  did  like- 
wise. Altogether  the  result  was  not  encourag- 
ing to  the  lady  candidates,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  we  shall  hear  any  more  of  them  for  some 
time.  It  was  very  noticeable  that  they  only 
got  a  small  minority  of  the  female  electors' 
vote,  though  they  tried  hard  to  get  a  solid  vote 
from  them. — F.  8.  8. 

Australian  Problems 

The  future  of  Australia  is  providing  food  for 
serious  reflection  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  the  best  interests  of  the  country  at  heart. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  on  the  part  of  many 
who  entered  with  enthusiasm  upon  Federation, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  disappointment  that  so 
little  has  yet  been  achieved,  and  could  a  vote 
be  again  taken,  many  would  certainly  desire  a 
return  to  the  old  order  of  things,  though  how 
that  would  mend  matters  is  hard  to  see.  The 
causes  of  the  disappointment  are  not  far  to 
seek. 

First,  the  doings  of  our  first  Parliament  were 


not  such  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  states- 
manship of  our  legislators.  Measures  irritating 
to  large  sections  of  the  community  were  pro- 
posed and  often  carried,  and  even  amongst 
those  who  desired  the  adoption  of  certain  bills 
there  is  not  much  admiration  for  the  way  in 
which  their  passage  through  the  House  was 
obtained. 

Then  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Socialism  has 
made  a  great  advance  here,  notably  in  Victoria, 
where  the  English  Labour  leader,  Tom  Mann, 
has  been  lecturing  for  months.  Socialism  is 
now  being  constantly  preached  under  favour- 
able conditions,  for  its  advocates  believe  that 
Australia,  by  reason  of  its  distance  from  old- 
world  poverty  and  hardship,  and  the  better 
conditions  under  which  men  live  here,  is  admir- 
ably situated  for  the  great  socialistic  experiment 
which  they  desire.  The  better  tjpe  of  these 
advocates  will  tell  you  that  they  believe  it  to 
be  proyidentially  so  situated. 

New  Zealand,  where  the  legislation  is  in- 
creasingly socialistic,  has  had  a  time  of  g^eat 
prosperity,  and  in  the  popular  mind  the 
legislation  is  the  cause  of  the  prosperity. 

And  there  is  little  doubt  that  while  the  mass 
01  our  community  is  loyal  to  the  core,  there  is 
a  rougher  element  which  mouths  its  yiews  in 
parks  on  Sunday  afternoons,  who  desire  that 
the  Imperial  connexion  should  be  seyered,  for 
that  would  always  be  a  check  on  the  full 
measure  of  communism  they  desire.  And 
rough  as  the  element  is  it  has  its  influence.  It 
makes  itself  heard ;  it  has  yotes  and  it  must  be 
reckoned  with. 

Then  we  are  certainly  not  making  much 
addition  to  our  population.  Many  of  our 
younger  men,  as  I  wrote  you  before,  haye 
sought  other  lands,  and  we  haye  legislated 
severely  against  the  incoming  of  the  skilled 
British  workman,  if  he  comes  under  contract^ 
as  well  as  against  the  dark-skin,  and  our  birth- 
rate shows  a  deoline  almost  as  alarming  as  that 
of.  some  of  the  effete  peoples  of  the  Old  World. 
This  is  certainly  not  a  reassuring  sign. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  the  growing  power  of 
the  peoples  of  the  East  is  bound  to  be  felt  by 
us  in  days  to  come.  The  late  Professor  Pearson 
was  laughed  at  when  he  gave  his  pessimistic 
opinion  on  the  subject,  but  we  are  too  near 
t^ose  dense  multitudes  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  acts  of  our  neighbours,  and  consequently 
thoughtful  men  are  asking  if  the  amazing 
advance  of  Japan,  especially  in  the  event  of  a 
huge  diplomatic  or  naval  and  military  yictoiy, 
augurs  well  for  us. — A.  J.  w. 
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Centenary  Celebrations  at  Hobart 

The  Centeaary  of  the  founding  of  Hobart, 
which  was  celebrated  towards  the  end  of 
I'ebruaiy,  though  it  made  but  little  atir  beyond 
the  immediate  ricinity  of  the  city,  is  another 
iatereetiug  reminder  of  tbe  history  that  was 
being  quietly  made  in  theae  southern  parte  one 
hundred  years  ago. 

The  principal  function  was  the  unTeiling  of  a 
monument  at  Bisdon  Cove,  whore  Lieutenant 
liowen  landed  in  September  1803.  Whan  the 
writer  risited  the  spot  a  few  weeks  back  he  aaw 
the  moaament,  which  is  hewn  from  Tasmanian 
llueatoce  placed  upon  a.  substantial  base.  The 
memorial  is  not  of  great  height  or  imposing 
proportions,  but  there  ia  a  ruggedness  about  it 
which  seems  to  fit  in  with  the  surronndiags,  and 
to  titly  commemorate  the  hardy  pioneers  who 
first  explored  these  unknown  shores.  The  stone 
titeps  which  mark  Bowen'a  landing-place  are 
still  there  and  in  good  preserration  a  few  feet 
in  front  of  the  monunient,  while  winding  up  the 


hill  to  the  right  is  a  path  to  an  old  building  itiE 
standing,  which  in  the  long  ago  did  duty  u  i 
GoTerument  Houscl 

Another  interesting  function  which  took  place 
was  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  tb* 
new  Public  Library  by  the  GfoTemor,  Sir  Arthur 
Havelock,  for  the  erection  of  which  Mr.  AudKT 
Carnegie  has  given  the  sum  of  £7500.  This,  I 
think,  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  gift  fron: 
the  American  millionaire  has  been  received  and 
utilised  in  Australia,  although  he  has  already 
made  a  grant  to  an  institution  in  Kew  Zealand. 

The  celebrations  began  with  appropriate 
religious  services  on  the  Sunday,  and  additional 
iuterest  was  given  to  them  by  the  presence  iJ 
the  Fleet  under  Yice-Admiral  Fanshawe,  whick 
makes  Hobart  its  head-quartere  in  summer- 
time. Hobart  is  indeed  beautifal  for  sitaali^E. 
Built  on  the  bank  of  the  majestic  Derwant,  en 
whose  waters  could  swing  the  navies  of  th° 
world,  and  backed  by  the  massive  fhMit  -A 
Mt.  Wellington,  few  places  in  Australia  citi 
compare  with  it. — a.  j.  w. 
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joar  AWASH  AT  LOW  tidb,  and  the  a* 

•airy  Ring:s  of  Coral 
A  BANS  of  coral  rock  more  or  lees  orculax  in 
utliue  and  bearing  a  rich  growth  of  cocoanut 
aima  and  other  tropical  forma  of  Tegetatic 
D  the  outer  rim  the  ocean  breaks  on  a  dazzli 
'hite  beach  of  coral,  and  inaide  the  ring  is 
igocn  of  clear  green  water  large  and  deep 
Qough  to  give  anchorage  to  a  fleet — aoch  are 
lie  general  characterisbca  of  the  coral  ialanda 
r  atolla  which  are  plentifully  scattered  throogh- 
ut  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceana   Theislandof 
'uuafuti  is  typical  of  a  great  group  of  atolls 
1  the  Pacific;    the  lagoon  has  a  length  of 
lurteen  miles   and   a   breadth  of  nine   miles, 
nd  it  is  in  free  communication  with  the  ocean 
uvugh  gaps  in  the  coral  rim,  and  also  on 
ccount  of  tne  poroua  character  of  tlie  rock,  in 
iie  upper  portions  at  all  events.     Insidp,  this 
od  J  of  salt  wat«r  is  as  deep  as  the  Straits  ot 


SK   OF  OORAL  BOCK   IN  TBE   BACKOKODND 

Dover,  and  outside  the  shore  sinks  rapidly  to 
many  times  that  depth. 

To  account  for  formations  of  this  character 
has  long  been  a  difficulty  with  naturalists  for 
several  reasons.  First,  there  is  the  ring  or 
horse-shoe  form  of  the  coral  rock,  and  theu 
there  is  the  fact  that  the  coral  organiams,  the 
remains  of  which  build  up  the  islands,  do 
sot  floorieh  at  greater  depths  than  between 
twenty  and  thirty  fathoms  of  wat«r,  and  are, 
for  the  most  part,  restricted  to  fifteen  fathoms ; 
moreover,  they  perish  when  exposed  above 
wat«r,  BO  that  they  are  powerless  to  raise  the 
land  above  low-water  mark.  The  coral  polypfi, 
which  resemble  aea  anemonea  in  structure, 
and  are  popularly  hut  incorrectly  described  as 
coral  insects,  feed  on  simple  forms  of  plant 
life;  and  the  depths  at  which  the^  can  live  ar« 
determined  by  the  depth  at  which  the  light 
necessary  for  these  plants  can  penetrate  seu- 
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water.  Dead  coral 
is  found  at  much 
areater  depths,  but 
bow  it  got  there  is 
etill  somewhat  of 
a  puzzle. 

Some  time  ago 
the  Bojal  Society 

petition  to  iuTeati- 
gate  by  means  of 
a  boring  the  depth 
and  etmcture  of  a 
coral  reel  Funa- 
futi was  selected 
for  ioTestigatiou, 
because  It  was 
typical  of  a  group 
which  probably 
had 


A  UVISO   COLONY   0 


From  Pftrker  u 


has  jiut  been  pub- 
lished ;  and  u  i: 
irive«  for  the  Girt 

timetiiezoalogial 
aud  chenucil  cin- 
podtto&ofuttu'J 
down  to  tha  depti 
mentioiied  it  furmi 


formation  of  their  aecessary  foundadons ;  and, 
aAer  eereral  attempts,  a  boring  eleven  hundred 
feet  deep  was  reached,  and  the  core  of  rock 
obtained  was  sent  to  London  for  examination. 


of    coral    polypt, 

but  many  of  thai ' 

have  the  ippcu- 

ance  of  tha  Som 

of   a  Cbia*-ajlr, 

The  feelers  ipniJ 

out  likethoKofi 

aea  aiiemoiie,  ui 

collect  the  food  upon  which  the  animal  Itm 

Mineral  salts  are  extracted  from  tlie  na-nts, 

and  deposited  at  the  base  of  the  polyp  u  >  »& 

cement  which  fixes  the  ammal  to  the  mrbaU 


The  report  upon  this  expedition  and  it«  results     .which  it  is  attached.    When  the  pdf p  diu  b 
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soft  parts  decay  and  are  washed  away,  while 
the  calcareous  skeleton  is  left  as  a  con&ibution 
to  the  rocks  of  the  earth.  The  living  coral 
polyps  on  a  reef  thus  represent  the  summit  of 
a  monument  built  up  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  bones  of  their  ancestors. 

Suppose  the  coral  monument  to  be  erected  on 
land  which  is  slowly  sinking.  The  part  which 
is  carried  down  below  a  depth  of  about  thirty 
fathoms — that  is,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet--- 
is  dead  coral,  but  the  polyps  still  build  upward 
until  their  remains  nearly  reach  the  surface. 
On  this  explanation  every  coral  island  marks  a 
subsiding  part  of  the  ocean  floor.  This  view 
was  held  ror  many  years ;  but  more  recently 
another  explanation  has  been  gaining  ground ; 
briefly  it  is  that  atolls  are  rims  of  coral  rock 
built  upon  volcanic  islands,  or  upon  parts  of 
the  ocean  floor  brought  within  the  ranee  of  life 
of  reef-building  corals  by  submarine  elevations 
or  by  the  deposit  of  the  remains  of  organisms 
which  live  and  die  below  the  depth  to  which 
reef-building, corals  are  limited.  When  a  mass 
of  coral  rock  built  on  these  foundations  reaches 
the  surface  it  is  approximately  flat,  but  as  the 
supply  of  food  inside  the  margin  is  less  than 
on  the  outside,  the  central  part  is  in  the  course 
of  time  dissolved  away  so  as  to  produce  a 
hollow  which  forms  a  lagoon.  It  was  to  pro- 
vide evidence  for  consideration  in  connexion 
with  these  theories  that  the  expedition  to 
Funafuti  was  undertaken ;  and  it  ma^r  be  said 
at  once  that  though  the  results  obtained  are 
very  valuable,  and  seem  to  favour  the  theory 
that  the  atoll  is  on  sinking  land,  they  cannot 
be  regarded  as  proving  either  case  conclusively. 

The  bank  of  coral  rock  which  encloses  the 
lagoon  at  Funafuti  is  about  ssven  or  eight  feet 
high,  and  in  places  rises  to  sixteen  feet.  Out- 
side this  bank,  a  view  of  which  is  given  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  is  a  platform  of 
coral  covered  by  the  ocean  at  high  tides,  and 
dry  at  low  tides.  From  the  low-tide  mark  the 
atoll  slopes  abruptly  to  a  depth  of  nearly  nine 
hundred  feet,  and  then  the  slope  is  gentle  down 
to  the  ocean  floor  eighteen  thousand  feet  below 
sea-level.  Funafuti  may  thus  %e  regarded  as 
an  isolated  conical  mountain  lining  above  the 
general  level  of  the  surrounding  ocean  floor, 
and  crowned  with  coral  rock  and  sand.  The 
general  depth  of  the  lagoon  inside  the  coral 
wall  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  the 
bottom  is  covered  with  a  thickness  of  about 
eighty  feet  of  sand  composed  of  fragments  of 
coral  and  other  calcareous  remains  of  simple 
forms  of  plants  and  animals.    Below  this  depth 


the  rock  obtained  by  a  boring  was  found  to  be 
a  rubbly  limestone  m  which  the  remains  were 
bound  together  with  a  orvstalline  substance  of 
the  same  composition  as  chalk. 

As  to  the  main  boring  which  was  carried 
down  to  a  depth  of  eleven  hundred  and  four- 
teen feet  from  the  actual  reef,  examination  of 
the  core  brought  up  shows  that  the  same 
organisms  occur  from  top  to  bottom,  but  in 
different  proportions — sometimes  the  remains 
of  corals  predominating,  in  other  parts  the 
shells  of  deep-sea  animals,  and  sometimes  the 
chalky  relics  of  oceanic  plants.  The  lower 
third  of  the  core  is  practically  solid  rock,  and 
the  upper  two-thirds  is  mainly  incoherent  or 
lightly-cemented  rock  like  limestone.  The 
whole  core  appears  to  consist  of  the  same 
materials,  and  to  have  been  formed  in  the  same 
way,  though  the  parts  at  the  lower  levels  had 
undergone  great  chemical  and  mineralogical 
changes.  No  remains  of  organisms  other  than 
those  that  live  at  the  upper  surface  were 
found.  Not  a  trace  of  pumice  or  any  other 
product  of  volcanic  action  has  been  noticed  in 
any  part  of  the  core,  and  no  foundation  rock  of 
an  earlier  geological  age  than  the  present  was 
reached. 

The  results  of  the  boring  are  thus  to  a  large 
extent  negative;  for  it  was  expected  that  a 
foundation  rock  of  a  different  character  would 
have  been  reached  at  a  less  depth  than  that 
actually  attained.  But  though  nothing  has 
been  definitelv  decided,  the  material  obtained 
for  study  will  enable  naturalists  to  consider 
the  origin  and  growth  of  coral  atolls  from  a 
firmer  point  of  view  than  has  hitherto  been 
occupied. 

In  the  course  of  the  report  several  curious 
incidents  are  described.  On  one  occasion  a 
gearing  wheel  of  the  boring  apparatus  was 
damaged  so  seriously  that  it  was  feared  it  would 
be  necessary  to  suspend  operations  for  a  long 
time  until  another  could  be  obtained.  A  native 
who  was  watching  an  artificer  attempting  to 
repair  the  wheel  exclaimed  that  he  had  a  wheel 
like  the  broken  one,  and  he  went  away  and 
dug  it  up  from  the  roots  of  one  of  his  cocoanut 
palms,  where  he  had  put  it  as  a  fertiliser.  It 
appeared  subsequently  that  the  wheel  had  been 
left  behind  by  a  previous  boring  expedition. 

Handsome  acknowledgment  is  made  in  thie 
report  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  which  lent  its  steam  yacht, 
John  WilliamBy  to  carry  the  gear  from  Sydney 
to  Funafuti,  and  in  other  ways  assisted  the 
expediti6n. 
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Varieties 


Indian  Words  in  American  Speech 

The  following  words  are  eome  of  those  which 
common  speech  in  America  owes  to  the  Bed 
Indians :  Chipmunk,  hickory,  hominy,  men- 
haden, moccasin,  moose,  mugwump,  musquash, 
pemmican,  persimmon,  papoose,  pone,  porgy, 
'possum,  pow-wow,  raccoon,  samp,  skunk, 
squash,  squaw,  succotash,  Tammany,  tautog, 
terrapin,  toboggan,  tomahawk,  totem,  wigwam, 
woodchuck. 

How  Nerve  Energy  is  Wasted 

Mai«y  people  needlessly  and  recklessly  waste 
their  nerve  energy.  They  drum  the  chair  or 
the  desk  with  their  fingers,  or  tap  the  floor 
with  their  toes.  They  hold  their  hands.  They 
sit  in  a  rocking-chair  and  rock  for  very  dear 
life.  If  they  go  up- stairs  they  make  the  whole 
body  do  the  work  that  was  intended  only  for 
the  legs.  If  they  write  or  sew  they  get  down 
to  it  with  a  vengeance,  and  contract  their  brows 
and  wrinkle  their  foreheads  and  grind  their 
teeth. 

If  they  have  an  unusual  task  to  do  they  screw 
and  contract  and  contort  every  muscle  of  the 
body,  making  themselves  tense  and  rigid  all 
over,  when  the  work  perhaps  required  but  one 
set  of  muscles  or  perhaps  the  mind  only,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Wasting  nerve  energy.    Frittering  it  away. 

Little  things,  to  be  sure.  But  little  things 
have  a  way  of  adding  themselves  up  into  big 
things. — Medical  Talk. 

Sweetbreads 

SwEETBi^EADS  had  no  value  formerly  and 
were  often  thrown  away  as  worthless,  but  with 
the  increasing  demana  for  them  they  have 
become  correspondingly  expensive  and  are  now 
a  luxury.  Besides  the  tact  that  they  are 
delicate  in  flavour,  easily  prepared,  and  may  be 
presented  in  many  dainty  and  delicious  forms, 
they  are  invaluable  as  an  addition  to  the  dietary 
of  the  sick  or  convalescent,  on  account  of  their 
easy  digjestibility.  They  are  at  their  best  during 
the  spring  and  summer,  when  they  are  also 
most  plentiful  and  cheap.  Although  we  speak 
of  sweetbreads  as  a  pair,  in  reality  there  is  but 
one  sweetbread,  consisting  of  two  parts  con- 
nected by  a  short  menabrane.  The  round, 
compact  part  is  called  the  heart  sweetbread, 
from  its  position.  The  other,  or  elongated  part, 
which,  from  its  position  below  the  throat,  is 
called  the  throat  sweetbread,  is  not  as  delicate, 
being  neither  so  fat  nor  so  firm.  Therefore 
when  sweetbread  is  found  separated  in  market, 
avoid  buying  two  of  the  throat  sweetbreads. 

Prescott  was  not  Blind 

PRESCOTT  was    known  as  "the   blind    his- 
torian '' ;  and  the  tradition  that  he  was  totally 
blind  became  early  fixed  and  almost  impossible 
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to  dislodge.  Maria  Edgeworth  sighed  over  the 
"poor  man,"  on  the  supposition  that  he  was 
entirely  without  sight.  The  Edinburgh  Review^ 
in  its  notice  of  The  Conquest  of  Mexico, 
spoke  of  the  writer  as  having  "been  blind 
several  years."  "The  next  thing,'*  wrote 
Prescott  in  his  journal,  "  I  shall  hear  of  a 
subscription  set  on  foot  for  the  blind  Yankee 
author. '  At  about  the  same  time  he  wrote  to 
Colonel  Aspinwall,  **I  can't  say  I  like  to  be 
called  blind.  I  have,  it  is  true,  but  one  eye ; 
but  that  has  done  me  some  service,  and  with 
fair  usage  will,  I  trust,  do  me  some  more." 
But  in  spite  of  all  his  explanations  the  world 
went  on  believing  that  Prescott  was,  as  he 
humorously  protested  that  he  was  not,  "high- 
gravel  blind."  .  .  .  The  truth  is,  that  Prescott 
always  had  precarious  vision  in  one  eye,  which 
he  was  able  to  use  only  with  extreme  cautioii 
and  for  but  short  periods  at  a  time ;  and  even 
so,  frequent  intervals  of  complete  blindness 
fell  upon  him  with  the  recuiTence  of  his  disease. 
The  oculists  of  the  day  assured  him  of  the 
sufficiency  of  his  one  feeble  eye  for  all  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  life,  provided  he  would 
give  up  his  literary  labours.  But  he  quietly 
refusea  to  pay  the  price. —  The  Atlantic, 

Astronomical  Notes  for  July 

The  Earth  will  be  in  aphelion,  or  at  its 
greatest  distance  from  the  Sun,  a  little  after 
midnight  on  the  4th  inst.  The  Sun  will  rise  on 
the  let  in  the  latitude  of  Greenwich  at  3h.  49m. 
in  the  morning,  and  set  at  8h.  16m.  in  the 
evening;  on  the  11th  be  will  riee  at  8h.  57m. 
and  set  at  8h.  12m.,  and  on  the  2 1st  rise  at 
4h.  9m.  and  set  at  8b.  3m.  The  Moon's  phases 
for  the  month  will  be  as  follows :  Last  Quarter 
at  lOh.  o4m.  on  the  night  of  the  5th;  New  at 
5h.  27m.  on  the  morning  of  the  13th ;  First 
Quarter  at  8h.  49m.  on  the  evening  of  the  19th ; 
and  Full  at  9h.  42m.  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th.  She  will  be  in  apogee,  or  furthest  from 
the  Earth,  about  half-past  5  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  3rd ;  in  perigee,  or  nearest  us, 
about  a  quarter- past  4  on  that  of  the  loth ;  and 
in  apogee  again  a  little  after  8  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  30th.  No  eclipses  or  other 
special  phenomena  of  importance  are  due 
this  month.  The  planet  Mercury  will  be  at 
superior  conjunction  with  the  Sun  on  the  9th. 
Venus  will  also  be  at  superior  conjunction  with 
him  on  the  8th,  and  will  not  be  visible  this 
month.  Mars  also  is  not  visible,  his  apparent 
place  being  too  near  that  of  the  Sun.  Jupiter 
moves  during  the  month  from  the  constellation 
Pisces  into  Aries,  rising  between  11  and  12 
o'clock  at  night;  he  will  be  in  conjunction  with 
the  Moon  on  the  evening  of  the  7th.  Saturn  is 
in  the  constellation  Aquarius,  near  its  boundary 
with  Capricomus,  and  rises  between  9  and  10 
o'clock  in  the  evening. — w.  T.  lynn. 
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Thkrk   is   one   feature   in    present -dar 
history  that  Is  as  distinctive  as  it  is  hbpe- 
fhl,  tliat  is  the  general  interest  which  the 
well-to-do  section  of  the  community  takes 
in  tlie  condition  both  of  the  poor  and  of  the 
handicapped.     One  is  proud  to  he  a  human 
being,  when  one  recognises  what  other  human 
beings  are  doing,  without  thought  of  self,  withuot 
expectation  of  reward— indeed  with  some  certainty 
of  disravour— to  roll  away  the  burden  of  misery  and 
difficulty  that  has  pressed  and  still  presses  on  multi- 
tudes.   There  is  not  a  point  where  the  individual  or  the 
community  suffers  ii^urv  that  some  other  individual  is 
not  working  with  steady  energy  to  uproot  and  over- 
throw the  eviL    Some  time  ago  an  o^ector  aerioQaly 
advanced  the  aiigument  that  when  everytliing  that  is 
wrong  has  been  righted,  every  sinner  has  been  cleanwd 
and  every  sufferer  nas  been  healed,  there  will  be  nothing 
ftirther  to  effect  and  the  world  will  inevitably  lapse  into  a 
condition  of  indolent  and  unprogressive  serenity.     But  as 
long  as  one  generation  passeth  away  and  another  cometh 
there  will  be  battles  to  fight  and  mental  worlds  to  conqn<»r. 
E«ch  child  is  bom  a  heathen  with  the  potentialities  of  thf" 
savage,  and  each  individual  lias  to  liglit  his  own  taper  at  the 
centre  of  light,  and  carry  it  as  steadily  as  he  can  among  the 
winds  that  blow.   Wisdom  does  not  come  l^  inheritance,  but 
each  generation  can  increase  Uie  fiftcilities  for  its  acqaisition. 

The  very  poor  made  the  flrst  appeal,  and  they  are  h«Iped 
first.  The  workhouses  were  the  earliest  eflbrt  of  the  strong 
to  aid  the  weak.  But  the  reluctantly  aroused  conscience 
moves  heavily  and  grudgingly,  the  gift  we  yield  only  to 
importunity  is  too  often  flung  in  the  suppliant's  face.  What 
the  nation  liated  to  give  the  officials  hated  to  administer  and 
the  recipients  to  accept.  The  costly  poor  law  system  has 
never  been  a  success.  But  it  will  be  vitalised  too  one  day, 
the  monster  will  acquire  a  souL  Tlien  the  deserving  but 
unfortunate  poor  will  be  known  to  have  rights  which  they 
sliall  be  able  to  claim  with  dignity,  and  the  wastrel  will  l« 
recognised  as  entitled  in  some  measure  to  better  develop- 
ment, and  the  idler  will  be  compelled  to  accept  his  human  obligations  and  to 
recoup  by  his  labour  the  institution  that  relieves  his  neces«-ities.  Parliament  is 
to  be  offered  a  Bill  during  the  present  Session  lor  the  placing  of  the  Casual  Ward 
system  of  Relief  under  the  control  of  tlie  Salvation  Army,  so  that  an  oiganiaatitxi 
which  Judges  each  human  l)eing  by  his  potentialities  and  not  by  his  past  shall  be 
left  to  replace  a  costly  and  unproductive  method  of  dealing  with  the  loafer  by 
an  inexpensive  and  redemptive  one. 

For  the  respectable  homeless  working-man  the  Rowton  Houses  or  Poor  Man's 
Hotels  proved  an  incalculable  blessing,  while  the  promoter  unexpectedly  found 
in  them  a  sound  financial  investment.  For  6d.  per  night  the  man  who  earns  his  living 
by  one  of  London's  many  precarious  industries  may  have  a  bed,  a  bath  if  desired,  the 
use  of  the  fire  for  cooking  his  food,  and  the  use  of  the  dining-room  in  which  to  eat  it, 
and  of  a  reading-mom  in  which  to  sit  and  study  the  evening  papers.  If  he  pays  liy  the 
week,  each  inmate  can  secure  his  bed  and  other  accommodation,  including  the  locker 
in  wliicli  he  can  place  his  few  possessions  under  lock  and  key.  The  Rowton  Hotels 
have  been  so  extensively  and  regularly  patronised,  that  fh)m  the  lieginning  a  five  per 
cent  interest  has  been  available  on  the  original  outlay.  Other  hotels,  including  some 
for  women,  are  in  counte  of  construction  on  the  same  principle,  that  of  giving  tlie 
most  that  is  possible  for  tlie  customers'  money. 

Wliat  hospitals  are  doing  for  the  suffering  poor  is  too  well  known  to  call  for 
conmienU    Accidents  of  childhood,  physical  defects  due  to  ignorance  and  n^lect,  are 


treated  free  of  cost  at  multitudes  of  centres  throughout  the 
kingdom,  many  of  the  most  diKtinguished  medical  men  placing 
their  services  ot  the  disposal  of  all  who  need  them.  Doubtless 
the  hospital  system  is  abused,  and  many  people,  in  no  way 
entitled  to  rank  as  oliyects  of  charity,  accept  free  hospital 
treatment ;  but  no  system  can  be  guaranteed  agaiuHt  trespass, 
certain  tares  grow  in  all  wheattields  and  liave  to  bo  tolerated. 
♦  •♦♦•♦* 

To  the  working  class  the  County  Councils  render  yeoman's 
service,  indee<l  it  is  jMJssible  tliat  their  consideration  for  the 
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working-man's  comfort  may  in  time  lay  serious  Uini<*u- ' 
property  owners,  who  already  consider  themselves  worv  rJa 
sufficiently  taxed.  What  the  London  County  Council  i-  li  •-  • 
to  solve  the  housing  problem  is  deserving  of  the  higb^t  pn^ 
The  workmen's  dwellings,  recently  opened  in  Westoii:i'^-" 
combine  some  of  the  domestic  ad\'antages  more  ilux)  <^' ' 
indicated  as  desirable  by  the  writer  of  these  colnmiK  T^^ 
dwellings  afford,  over  some  three  hundred  and  flvi>  f'^T  »' 
frontage,  accommodation  for  sixteen  hundred  iuniat<>^  H^- 
these  tenements  taken  the  fonn  of  small  houses  lllf^  «^^^ 


Women's  Interests 


mve  rtiii  into  half-a*inile  of  street  The  dwellings  consist  of 
•.♦*t«  of  two  rooms,  of  three  rooms,  and  in  fourteen  cases  of  four 
rrjoms  for  laiige  families,  while  thei«  are  forty-four  single  rooms 
V»r  the  occupation  of  the  solitary  man  or  woman.  Each  livine- 
•<K>ni  has  a  stove,  a  ventilated  cupboard  for  the  storage  of  food, 
iihI  a  capacious  dresser.  Every  bedroom  has  a  stove  and  a 
lian;;iii;;  cupboard  for  clothes.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
myriads  of  working-class  ixx)ple  resort  to  the  imwnshop  every 
\l(MKiay  nioniing  simply  hecause  they  liave  no  accommodation 
it  liomo  for  their  Sunday  dress,  the  boon  afforded  by  the  hanfr- 
i  I iiz  cupbcjarrls  will  be  duly  appreciated.  Tlie  basement  of  each 
lioiisc  contains  a  series  of  bathrooms  available  gratuitously  to 
the  t4.>iiaiit8,  certain  hours  being  reserved  for  men  and  other 
lioTirH  for  women.  Every  floor  lias  a  laundry  tttted  with  a  dry- 
inj^-room,  so  that  all  iXMisible  facilities  are  afforded  for  cleau- 
liiiess  1>otI)  of  the  person  and  tlie  clothing.  These  dwellings 
xm  rp»t*rved  for  people  whose  work  is  in  the  district  and  to 
whonri  time  is  very  important.  People  whose  work  begins 
luter  in  the  day  have  more  time  for  journeying  backwanls  and 
forward  8,  and  these  are  adviwed  to  seek  suburban  residence. 
Stib-b>ttinf(  will  not  be  {M^rmitted,  so  that  the  lai-ge  household 
which  can  attbrd  to  rent  four  rooms  must  reserve  them  for 
tlH*ms»*lvpH.  If  working  people  are  not  thankful  for  practical 
c(>iiHirh>nition  of  this  kind,  they  ought  to  be,  though  the  true 
philaiitliropist  aspires  only  to  the  end  of  social  benefit,  and  has 
no  thought  or  expectation  of  gratitude  or  reward. 


A  more  ilifficult  class  to  reach  with  benefits  is  the  genteel 
poor,  impoverished  ladies,  broken-down  gentlemen,  especially 
where  th«se  are  growing  old  and  are  absolutely  destitute.  Not 
only  God,  but  man  is  willing  to  help  those  ready  to  help 
l}\«»m8elveH.  But  when  the  tmie  and  the  opportunity  have 
]ki.ss4h1,  I  fear  little  is  possible  but  private  appeals  to  philaii- 
thropic  individuals.  I  could  tell  many  tales,  sometimes  piteous, 
sometimes  not  wholly  devoid  of  elements  of  sad  humour,  of 
(•as<»,s  I  have  known,  of  people  fighting  destiny  with  the  few 
poor  facilities  left  them.  I  knew  one  well-educated  and 
({cntlenianly-looking  elderly  man  who  first  introduced  himself 
as  liaving  missed  the  last  train  to  his  destination,  and  having 
Bi>ent  his  last  available  coin  on  his  supper.  He  was  full  of 
aixtlogies  for  his  stupidity  in  not  having  brought  more  money 
fnjm  home.  That  was  the  beginning  of  an  acciuaintance  kept 
up  through  protracted  stages  of  personal  dilapidation.  Twice 
he  luul  cjirds  printed  with  fictitious  names.  On  one  he  called 
himself  Earl  something  or  other,  on  another  he  awanled  him- 
self an  obviously  and  patently  bogus  professional  qiulitlcation. 
His  visita,  first  of  monthly  occurrence,  became  ultimately  bi- 
w«»ekly,  and  finally  ended  just  before  a  particularly  bleak  and 
bitt«r  Christmas  fSve.  I  do  not  think  he  was  a  drunkard,  and 
he  liad  been  a  well-educated  man.  Sometimes  police  magis- 
trates say  of  prisoners  brought  before  them,  tliat  tne  conditions 
of  their  existence  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  industry 
but  theft ;  other  dere'icts  on  the  sea  of  prosperity  have  no 
option  but  to  lieg  :  if  they  only  I  eg  of  the  well-to-do,  where  is 
thf  harm  ?  It  is  when  they  repeatedly  appeal  to  the  struggling 
that  the  condition  becomes  poignant. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  aid  available  for  the  possessors  of  a 
little  money.  I  know  a  charming  set  of  little  houses  built  in 
a  picturesque  country  i>Uice  by  a  benevolent  lady,  and  available 
for  the  liappy  possessor  of  £60  per  annum,  who,  being  of  good 
birth  and  education,  is  economical  enough  to  afford  herself  a 
K«»rvant  out  of  that  little  income.  The  fortunate  one  obtains  a 
pretty  house  of  four  rooms  adjacent  to  a  good  garden  which  is 
available  for  all  the  houses  ;  she  has  coals^and  gas  allowed  her, 
and  such  sliare  of  the  produce  of  the  common  gardeii  as  falls  to 
her  lot.  The  remainder  of  her  own  and  the  sen'ant's  food,  as 
well  as  her  clothing  and  the  servant's  wages,  her  income  is 
('\pf*cted  to  provide.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  £100  per 
iiruium  is  the  maximum  income  ;  and  one  possessing  more  is 
considered  able  to  wholly  provide  for  herself. 

Women's  Work  in  the  Royal  Academy 

One  of  the  outstanding  pictures  of  the  year  is  "Timber 
Hauling  In  the  New  Forest,"  by  Lucy  Kemp- Welch.  Not  only 
the  subject,  which  gives  to  huge  horses  a  prominent  place  on 
the  canvas,  but  the  virility  of  the  treatment  recalls  Rosa 
IJonheur.  That  a  woman  should  attempt  so  ambitious  a  sub- 
jpxt  on  a  scale  so  extensive  is  fully  justified  by  the  excellence 
of  the  result.  Two  other  members  of  this  gifted  family  are 
also  exhibitors  in  this  year's  show  at  Burlington  House.  •♦  A 
)^  haling  Wharf,"  by  Nellie  M.  Pairpoint,  is  another  of  the  sub- 
jects  usually  left  to  or  annexed  by  the  male  sex.  This  is  also 
a  notable  picture,  though  without  the  memorable  qualities 
that  perUin  to  Miss  Welch's  work. 

*' Verlaine's  Friend,"  by  Hophie  Pemberton,  is  not  merely  a 
iwrtratt,  it  is  a  picture  full  of  suggestion  and  beauty.  In 
portraiture  women  are  very  successful  this  year.  Mary  L. 
Waller,  Bessie  Kendall,  Jessie  MacGregor,  Annie  E.  Spong, 


Lucy  Gee,  Alice  Grant,  Marianne  Stokes  and  Agnes  M.Corvieson 
are  well  represented.  Beatrice  Bright  gives  a  very  striking 
presentment  of  Mr.  F.  Dempster  Smith  as  Richelieu.  No 
visitor  to  Gallery  III.  will  miss  the  pseudo  cardinal's  red 
robe.  But  did  Richelieu  ever  wear  a  moustache,  and  if  not, 
should  either  artist  or  subject  assent  to  such  an  ap]>endage  ? 

Most  of  the  flower  pictures  are  exhibited  by  women. 
Katherine  Johnson  sends  "  Lilac,"  Agne.s  M.  Veness  shows 
"Violets,"  E.  Maiigaret  Woolliouse  " Clirysanthemums,"  and 
R  C.  Green  "  Pink  Roses  ";  Miss  Vena  Jannoch  has  two  flower 
pieces,  "  Briar  Roses "  and  "  Anemones";  R.  Willes-Madox  has 
alHo  two  pictures  in  the  same  genre,  "  Dahlias  "  and  "  In  the 
Garden  of  Roses."  The  artist's  name  is  without  prefix,  but  one 
may  venture  to  assert  that  if  it  were  there,  it  would  be  Miss. 
The  painter  of  "  Firs  and  Furze  "  is  in  one  instance  given  as 
Anna  Mcl^ean  and  in  another  as  Alec  McLean.  As  there  aie 
two  pictures  tliero  may  be  two  people,  though  there  is  only 
one  address. 

In  miniatures  women  are  to  the  fiont  Viscountess  Maitland 
sends  three  miniatnres,  one  of  Princess  Mary  of  Wales  ;  Alyn 
Williams  contributes  one  of  Queen  Alexandre,  Gertrude 
Massey  paints  the  two  elder  boys  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  as 
well  as  Princess  Mary,  Mrs.  M.  Emslie  has  three  miniatures, 
Wlnift«d  H.  Thomson  three,  Gertrude  K.  Hutchinson  three, 
Lucy  A.  Stratten  three,  Maud  Mair  three,  Annie  F.  Shenton 
four,  and  a  multitude  of  others  two  miniatures,  and  one. 

Among  the  water-colours  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  women's 
work,  much  of  it  excellent  In  the  central  hall  the  sculptured 
group,  "  The  Messenger  of  Death,"  is  by  Miss  Edith  C.  Maryon, 
and  a  bust  is  by  Miss  Mary  C.  Buzzard.  In  the  lecture-room 
women  exhibit  statuettes,  medallions,  plaques,  miniatures  in 
wax,  reliefs  and  several  busts,  one  of  which,  that  of  Miss  Rose 
Gough,  by  Edith  C.  Manron,  is  unusually  attractive.  It  is  in 
water-colour  painting  that  the  larger  pro{)ortion  of  women 
seem  to  take  a  foremost  place,  but  Miss  Lucy  Kemp- Welch's 

f)ictaro  in  oils  proves  woman's  right  to  aspire  where  she  will 
n  art 

Topics  for  Debate 

One  of  the  weekly  papers  recently  debated  the  question, 
Should  Women  Emigrate  ?  These  discussions,  in  which  the  in- 
dividual is  privately,  and  the  community  publicly  invited  to 
take  part,alway8  sound  like  a  cry  of  distress*  Do  the  daily  twpers 
lack  news  and  advertisements  sufficient  to  fill  their  columns, 
straightway  some  trivial  mind,  generally  that  of  a  woman,  it 
is  grievous  to  say,  is  invited  to  think  out  a  sul^ect  likely  to 
aggravate  a  considerable  section  of  the  community,  and  to 
argue  on  this  like  a  partisan.  Then  follows  annually  the  tear- 
ing to  pieces  of  such  a  theme  as — "  Are  Women  In  Every  Way 
inferior  to  Men,  or,  in  moral  mattera  are  they  equal  with 
them  ?  "  "  Should  a  Woman  be  granted  a  Dress  Allowance?" 
"  Is  Marriage  a  Failure  ?  "  "  Should  Everv  Woman  be  ensured 
a  Dowry  at  Birth?"  "Are  Women  as  Foolish  as  they  Look?" 
These  are  inftiriating  topics,  and  can  be  written  on  by  one  or 
another  till  Parliament  re-opeiis.    Next  come  the  silly  sym- 

SMiums,  "  Can  Women  Ix)ve  more  than  Once?"  "What  is  the 
est  Career  for  a  Woman  ?  "  "  Ought  we  to  start  a  Matrimonial 
Bureau?"  These  topics  have  actually  been  discussed  in 
monthlv  magazines  devoted  to  the  culture  and  entertainment 
of  the  female  sex.  Then  come  the  debates  tiuit  simply  bore : 
"  Should  Women  turn  out  their  Toes  ?  "  "  Should  Women  marry 
Men  Younger  than  Themselves?  Should  they  Emigrate?  Take 
Physical  Exercise?  Love  their  Enemv's  Son?"  It  all  depends 
on  special  circumstances  and  individual  traits  of  course,  and 
such  problems  interest  nobody  and  do  no  good  to  anybody  or 
anythmg.  The  woman  capable  of  making  her  way  alone  in  a 
strange  land  is  too  valuable  at  home  to  be  readily  dispensed 
witlk  When  women  are  capable  beyond  the  opportunities 
that  await  them  at  home,  they  will  do  well  to  seek  a  more 
suitable  groove,  but  if  they  are  valuable  units  England  has 
need  of  them. 

♦  •»*•*• 

Women  who  think  of  emigration  to  the  colonies,  whether  of 
Australia,  Canada,  South  Africa  or  elsewhere,  may  take  for 
^nted  that  it  is  the  robust  woman,  proficient  in  practical 
industries,  that  will  be  welcome  there,  and  that  the  clinging 
creature  who  wants  to  be  well-treated  and  taken  care  of, 
lias  a  much  better  chance  of  establishing  herself  among  the 
amenities  of  home.  Multitudes  of  middle-class  women  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  domestic  work  is  one  of  the  per- 
manent certainties  of  life,  and  a  good  many  have  shown  Uieir 
willingness  to  take  a  practical  share  in  it  Such  periodicals  as 
Woman's  Bmploym&nt  contain  advertisements  in  every  issue 
fVom  lady  cooks,  lady  housemaids,  lady  nuraea.  These  would 
do  well  did  they  emigrate,  but  they  will  do  better  at  home,  aiKl 
England  has  need  of  them. 

ViRlTY. 

Lettera  regarding  "Women's  Interests"  to  be  addressed 
—"Verity,"  c/o  Editor,  "The  Leisure  Hour,"  4  Bouverie 
Street,  London,  E.C. 
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POSIES    FROM    POETRY 

II 

1.  "  Flail  snowdrops  that  together  ding." 

2.  "Myriads  of  daiaiea." 

3.  "  A  yellow  primrose," 

i.   "The  pcriwinkte  trailed  iU  u'reaths." 
6.  "  The  spring's  first  rose. " 

0.  "The  last  autumoftl crocus.'' 

From  n^uU  aathor'a  leorks  are  iliac  gathtrcd! 
Trace  caeh.  A  prix  of  the  wive  of  Five  ShilHnga 
aaarded  for  the  first  correct  iiimceT. 

SHAKESPEARIAN  ACROSTICS 
Last  of  Nine 
WHOLE 

Who,  against  all  his  pocket  interests,  wished  to  be 
Upright,  and  all  men  else  upright  as  lia, 
Forsaking  ill  with  unanimity  7 

1.  Never  alive,  Ac  died  in  mimic  ahow 

To  teach  the  guilty  what  they  feared  to  know. 

2.  Sharper  tlian  aword  hU  cniining  to  the  end 
0!  ohampiouing  and  venging  his  great  friend. 

3.  He  wooed,  all  unaware,  the  maid  he  loved. 

4.  A  minorite  lie,  a  would-be  peacemaker. 

5.  //f  played  the  fool  in  tenderesturaft  of  wisdom. 

6.  JC/io  thought  a  woman  could  not  write 
Words  darker  to  the  miad  than  to  the  sight  ? 

Observe  that  the  above  lines  are  not  quotations. 
Find  the  words  and  pasaagea  referred  to.  Final 
•cores  ia  this  competition  will  appear  in  September, 
Answers  to  the  above  must  be  received  by  the  loth 


ON  OUR  BOOK  TABLE 

Books  noticed;  Paul  Focntain's  Orcal  A'odh- 
Jfesf,  Longmans,  lUi.  6rf.  Andrkw  Marvell's 
Pocma  and  Satires,  Methuen.  Ellen  Glasgow's 
Tht  Deliverance,  Constable,  6'.  Mna.  Lainu's 
Borderlanderi,  Dent  and  Co.,  3).  6d.  Tkomar  a 
Kempis'  Prayers  anil  Mtdilalitms  on  the  Life  of  Christ, 
5s.,  and  The  Life  ^  Col.  /Iiilchiion  (Dryden  House 
Memoirs),  3l.  &^. ,  both  from  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Triibner  and  Co. ;  etc. ,  etc. 

With  The  flreat  Nm-lh-iyesl.  Mr,  Paul  Fountain 
completes  his  trilogy  of  travel,  and  it  is  no  siiiall 
praise  to  say  that  this  last  volume  ia  as  aouudly 
written  and  full  of  interest  oa  were  the  two  first. 
It  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  such  a  limited  library  aa 
that  enumerated  by  bim,  in  the  cainp  of  some 
twenty  Scotch  and  French-Canadian  lumberers, 
with  whom  he  spent  a  winter,  "  There  were  four 
books  only  in  camp,"  he  writes  ;  "  the  Bible,  Oliver 
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Twist,  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  and  Valentme 
Vox.  and  these  four  were  re-read  to  the  as^enilik-'', 
toilers  several  times  before  tbe  w-iater  was  oier. 
for  the  evenings  were  long  ;  and  in  ao  greal  reiir 
once  were  they  held  that  any  man  w-ho  had  venlnn-l 
to  tear  a  leaf  from  one  of  them  from  which  to  lij.it 
his  pipe,  would  have  been  in  some  dan{;er  of  htyn: 
lynched. " 

A  long-wanted  and  most  desirable  volanie  of ;!  - 
Little  Library  contains  tbe  Poc^ms  ami  Sa'ir-^ 
Andrew  Marvill.  Here  was  a  man  of  parlo.  id! 
these  vigorous  and  many.  Time  has  not  stair', 
the  humour  of  his  Character  of  Holland,  or  dim-c^: 
the  beauty  of  Tiit  Onrden,  or  falsified  the  rciigi'"i> 
feeling  of  hia  Analogy  of  the  Soul,  that 
little  p         •      -     - 


In  Tim  Deliverance  we  have  the  long  love^u>.'> 
of  a  poor  man  and  a  rich  woman  set  against  < 
picturesque  and  well-drawn  background  at  life  c3 
Virginian  tobacco-fielda  and  farms.  The  man  hat 
a  strong  nature,  so  fettered  by  poverty  that  l< 
ceaaai  to  care  for  great  things,  and  occupied  bu 
thoughtsin  contriving  and  fostering  a  mean  rev«.. 
gainst  his  enemy.  From  this  bondoKC  to  evil  ^l^l- 
tbat  enemy's  grand -daughter  delivers  hint — herlof 
sets  him  free  from  the  yoke  of  resentful  pride  a 
her  travelled  wisdom  convinces  him  that  the  liiui;< 
tions  he  chafes  under  are  not  necessarily  bun!',' 
When  he  asks  what  things  really  count  in  life,  (!< 
anawera,  "  I  think  it  ia  tbe  things  one  leams.  li- 
places  in  which  we  take  root  and  grow,  and  t'.- 
people  who  teach  us  what  is  realty  worth  win' 
who  teach  ua  patience  and  charity."  A  niI, 
planned  and  well -writ  ten  story. 

In  The  Borderlandcrs,  while  Mrs.  L^ing  itu>L'J 
good  the  promise  of  her  earlier  book.  The  ti'iv  • 
Anitt,  in  development  of  style  and  power 
characterisation,  alie  dues  not,  we  think,  shu>  i- 
inuch  power  of  Hrtistic  aelection  in  her  work  i- 
might  be  expected.  She  wastes  much  clru 
execution  on  poor  material,  and  locks  the  nnerriEJ 
eye  for  what  will  make  a  good  picture  whiii  i- 
indispenaable  to  succobs  in  writing  fiction.  T- 
livrderlanilers  dwell  on  the  borderland  belit-'i 
mental  sanity  and  insanity,  in  a  haze  of  lielcfi.  ■ 
often  grotesfjue,  more  often  sad.  The  book  u 
realistic  study  of  disease,  and  for  that  verj'  rt'ifo: 
it  is  not  pleasant  reading. 

Although  several  EngUah  translations  havt  bcliri 
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now  appeared,  of  Thomas*  4  Kempis'  Prayers  ami 

Mcdit'ttions  on  the  Life  of  Christy  it  is  an  unknown 

book  as  compared  with   his  Imitation   of  Christ. 

For  the  sake  of  the  latter,  religious  readers  will 

study  this  book  with  interest.     It  is  much  more 

subjective  in  form,  and  suggests  in  places  a  religious 

enervation,  resulting  from  the  cloistered  life,  from 

which  the  Imitation  is  singularly  free.    Dr.  Duthoit, 

the  learned  translator,  in  his  introduction  K^ves  an 

interesting  sketch  of  the  life  of  Thomas  4  Kempis. 

He  was  born  in  1380.     As  a  school-boy  at  Deventer 

in  Utrecht,  he  came  under  the  good  influence  of 

Florentius  Radewyn,  head  of  the  **  Brotherhood  of 

the  Common  Life  "  there.  '  Its  members,  though 

not   bound   by  perpetual  vows,  agreed  to  live  in 

obedience  and    chastity,   to   have  everything    in 

common,  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  and  to  spend 

their  leisure  in  works  of  charity  and  in  prayer. 

Thomas   (in  whose  own    words   what    follows  is 

recorded)    ''marked   well    and    rejoiced   in    their 

devout  life  and  conversation,  so  full  of  love  towards 

(iod  and  their  fellow-men.     Living  in  the  world, 

they  were  altogether  unworldly.      They  were  of 

one  heart  and  mind  in  (iod."    Then  he  prettily 

narrates  a  little  incident,   making  it  as  vivid  to 

us  now,  after  more  than  five  centuries,  as  when 

it  first  impressed  and  sobered  his  childish  mind. 

"Master  John  Boeme,  Rector  of  the  school,  was 

also  choir-master ;  and  by   his  orders  I  used  to 

sing  in   the  choir  along  with   my  school-fellows. 

Whenever  I  saw  my  patron  Florentius  standing  in 

the  choir,  his  mere  presence,  even.thoush  he  did 

not  look  about,  filled  me  with  such  awe  that  I  did 

not  dare  to  chatter.  ...  It  happened  once,  as  I 

was  near  him  in  the  choir,  that  he  turned  to  the 

book  aud  joined  us  in  singing.     Being  close  behind 

nie,  he  put  his  hands  on  my  shoulders  ;  and  I  stood 

like  a  statue,  scarcely  daring  to  move,  so  overcome 

was   I  by   the  great   honour  he  had   done   me." 

Throughout  his  long  monastic  life  k  Kempis  was 

a  laborious  and  beautiful  copyist  of  the  Bible,  and 


many  other  books.  His  favourite  motto  is  said 
to  have  been,  "I  sought  for  rest,  but  found  it  not, 
save  in  a  little  corner  with  a  little  book."  He 
died  ia  1471,  in  his  ninety-second  year. 

This  initial  volume  of  the  Dryden  House  Memoirs, 
a  well-got- up  series  in  pleasant  type,  is  Th^i  Life  of 
Colonel  IltUchison,  by  his  wife  Lucy,  a  book  which 
needs  no  iritroduction  to  lovers  of  good  reading, 
although  the  Life  has  for  some  time  been  scarce  and 
difficult  to  get.  Written  in  the  English  of  Bunyan's 
days,  it  describes  with  naive  charm  the  courtship 
of  the  authoress  by  her  hero,  who  first  fell  in  love 
Mdth  her  by  repute,  she  tells  us,  for  havine  written 
a  song  which  nad  ' '  something  of  rationality  in  it 
beyond  the  customary  reach  of  a  she-witt."  The 
Colonel  was  **  no  man's  sectary,"  and  held  his  own 
course  between  violent  partisans,  being  coldly 
received  when  he  first  joined  the  Parliamentary 
party  because  he  did  not  use  their  religious 
phraseology  nor  crop  his  hair.  One  of  those  who 
signed  the  death  warrant  of  King  Charles,  he 
yet  was  so  aloof  from  and  critical  of  Cromwell  that 
he  held  no  ofiice  under  the  Protectorate,  and  finally 
died  a  prisoner  in  1664. 

Also  received  :  E.  H.  Cooper's  Sent  to  the  Bescue, 
Ward,  Lock  and  Co.,  3s.  6rf.  Rev.  D.  Whincup's 
Training  of  Life,  2*.,  seven  excellent  sermons  on 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  Mrs.  Thomas'  Early 
History  of  Israely  2"».  6rf.,  an  illustrated  and  readable 
handbook,  both  from  Longmans.  Dictionary  of 
Hygien%  Kingzett  and  Homfray,  2s.  ^.  F. 
TYRRELL-(i ill's  Tumcr,  2s.  6i.,  one  of  Messrs. 
Methuen's  little  Books  on  Art,  well  illustrated, 
ami  with  unusually  full  data  in  its  letterpress. 
Tennyson^s  Poems  from  1830  to  1859.  Newnes'  thin 
paper  Classics,  3a.  6</. ;  a  really  wonderful  volume 
for  its  small  bulk  and  cost,  containing  five-sixths 
of  Tennyson's  poetry,  in  clear  type  and  pocketable 
form. 
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BRADSHAW   RAILWAY   PUZZLES 

TWENTY-ONE    PRIZES. 


List  No.  3 

Find    the    quickest    way    of    getting    by    rail 
from  : — 

17.  Queenborough  to  Queensferry. 

18.  Retford  to  Ross  (Hereford). 

19.  Stratford-on-Avon  to  Strathpeffer. 

20.  Teignmouth  to  Tamworth. 

21.  Ulverston  to  Uppingham. 

22.  Vowchurch  to  Varteg. 

23.  Wroxham  to  Wrexham. 

24.  YorktoYoker. 


N.B— State  :— 

1st.    The  route,  naming  all  stations  where  change 
has  to  be  made. 

2nd.  The  times  of  starting  and  arrival. 

3rd.  The  whole  time  occupied. 

All  other  particulars,  together  with  Lists  1  and  2 
of  the  Puzzle  Journeys,  will  be  found  on  pp.  602 
and  697. 

Answers  to  the  above  questions  must  be  sent  in 
to  the  Editor  of  The  Leisure  Hour,  4  Bouverie 
Street,  London,  e.g.,  not  later  than  August  Ist. 
The  coupon  to  be  found  on  the  Contents  page 
must  be  affixed.  The  word  **  Bradshaw"  must  be 
written  outside  envelope. 
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STOCKH 

Rochdale,  Lancashire. 

MoncUra. 

Ei-u, 

,1,  Derbyahir 

Lyn.i 

11,  Clicstiire. 

®ut  Chess  Ipaae 


Summer  Solving*  Tourney  Problems 

We  are  offering  Three  Guineas  in  prizes  for 
the  best  sets  of  solutions  of  problems  to  be  pub- 
lished during  the  months  June,  July,  and  August, 
1904.     For  conditions  see  page  703. 

Here  are  three  more  problems,  solutions  of  which, 
together  with  those  of  Nos.  A  and  B,  must  be  sent 
in  bv  August  1st. 

These  problems  are  also  included  in  the  Com- 
petition for  the  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  offered 
in  February  last.     {See  page  348.) 

C 

Indian  Prince 

BI^CK— 4  MEN 


WHITE — 10  MEN 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 

D 
Md7x  AiUony 

BLACK — 9   MEN 


No. 

•» 
»» 


It 


WHITE  — 9  MEN 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 

SOLUTIONS  (Key  moves  only). 

Problems  Nos.  11  to  17. 

11.  Q-Kt5. 

12.  R-KB5. 

13.  R— KKtsq. 

14.  Kt— B  3.  (This  problem  has  called  forth 
much  admiration . ) 

15.  Q-Q  B  7. 

16.  K— B7. 

17.  R— B  6. 


cc 


Bright  Spark" 

BLACK — 4   MEN 


WHITE — 9   MEN 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


Solutions  received  from — 

H.  BALsoNand  A.  Watson  (Nos.  11—17) ;  F.  W. 
Atchinson  (11—15);  E.  Atfield  (11—13);  Coi^ 
Forbes  (11,  13,  14,  15^);  E.  T.  Georcje  (12  and 
13) ;  A.  J.  Head  (11,  13,  14,  15) ;  H.  W.  Holi^nd 
(13—15);  W.  Mears  (11—13);  Percy  Osborn 
(12—17);  John  A.  Roberts  (9—17);  R.  O. 
Thomson  (11—15) ;  E.  Thompstone  (12—15) ;  J.  D. 
TrcKER  (11—15) ;  Roger  J.  Wright  (11-15). 

Several  solvers  gave  Q— K  B  4  as  the  key  to  No. 
11,  overlooking  the  fact  that  it  is  defeated  by  Kt — 
Kt  4  ch.  The  problem  deserves  all  the  commenda- 
tion bestowed  upon  it,  iind  perhaps  rather  more. 

A  correspondent  kindly  informs  us  that  problem 
No.  1 1  (March)  was  composed  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Teed, 
of  New  York,  and  No.  13  was  by  Mr.  H.  F.  L. 
Meyer. 

1  By,  doubtless,  a  clerical  error  an  imiiossible  key  was  jjiven 
to  No.  12. 

Mrs.  Baird's  Retractors. 
Solution  to  No.  4. 
White  R  was  on  Q  6  replace  R. 
Black  K  was  on  Q  5  and  x  P  on  K  3,  replace  K 
and  P. 
and  play  black  K — B  4. 
Then  R  x  R  dis  Mate. 

Solutions  received  for  No.  3.  Prize  winner: — 
H.  HosEY  Davis,  143  Sefton  Park  Road,  Bristol. 

The  next  in  order  of  time  were  from  Percy 
Osborn  and  J.  D.  Tucker,  and  later  correct 
solutions  from— F.  W.  Atchinson,  H.  Balson, 
J.  Chadwick,  Ck)LONEL  FoRBES,  Geo.  M.  Norman, 
Basil  Spooner,  E.  Thompstone,  R.  G.  Thomson, 
A.  Watson,  Jas.  White,  E.  J.  Winter-Wood, 
Rev.  Roger  J.  Wright. 

No.  4.  Up  to  going  to  press,  correct  solutions  have 
been  received  from— H.  Balson,  J.  Chadwick, 
H.  Hosey  Davis,  John  A.  Roberts,  Jas.  White, 
E.  J.  Winter- Wood,  Rev.  Roger  J.  Wright. 

Mrs.  Baird  has  very  kindly  sent  us  a  further 
batch  of  retractors  which  will  afford  the  subject 
for  another  Competition.  The  first  will  appear 
next  month. 

All  communications  to  be  addreHsed  to  the  Editor,  "  The 
Leisure  Hour,"  4  Bouverie  Street,  London,  e.c,  and  to  be 
marked  C1IB88  on  tlie  envelojte.  ComptlUion  entries  wunt  be 
aecompanu>d  by  the  Ei»t€ddjod  Tickttjrom  the  Conttnt*  page, 
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CHAPTER   I. 


■**  THE  SHADOW  OF  PARTINtJ  " 


HE  gaxden  of  the' 
mL^  ^\l        "^®^    House"; 

ylH^^^Mt^       '    jM.      ^^^V^^    down    to 
^*^^'  -"^      the  river,  and  the 

river  fell  into  the 
sea  within  a  long 
Btone's-throw  of 
Major  Beau- 
champ's  drawing- 
room  windows. 
When  he  had 
been  sent  to  the  dep6t  at  Haverford  from 
the  glaring  hot  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
that  is  one  of  England's  fortresses,  his 
friends  had  told  him  that  he  would  dislike 
the  place  and  the  people  who  dwelt  there. 
But  Major  Beauchamp  and  his  wife  turned 
to  England  with  a  longing  bom  of  six 
years'  absence  and  exile.  No  one  who  has 
not  followed  the  drum  in  a  foreign  land 
under  alien  skies,  can  realise  the  joy  of 
waking  under  a  grey,  sunless  expanse  of 
cloud,  and  sleeping  in  the  cool  dusk  of  a 
night  fresh  with  English  winds  and  English 
scents. 

They  had  come  quietly  to  Haverford  with 
their  two  children,  Peggy  and  Stephen,  and 
had  settled  down  in  the  old  ramshackle 
house  that  no  one  would  willingly  rent, 
since  it  was  old-fashioned  and  out  of  repair, 
save  a  soldier  who  must  take  what  fortune 
offers  him. 

The  "  Red  House  "  was  built  outside  the 
town  of  Haverford,  which  was  a  fashionable 
north  coast  watering-place.  But  although 
the  tram-lines  passed  very  close  to  the  old 
garden  bordered  with  lilacs,  yet  none  of  the 
tourists  who  flocked  to  the  parade  and  ate 
shrimps  upon  the  pier  ever  found  their  way 
up  to  that  quiet  comer  by  the  river ! 

When  Stephen  had  come  to  Haverford, 
he  was  a  delicate  child  of  seven  years  old, 
weakened  by  a  long  residence  in  Malta,  but 
now  he  was  as  robust  as  his  five-year-old 
sister,  who,  having  been  born  abroad,  had 
not  felt  the  stress  of  the  climate  so  greatly. 
But  now  Major  Beauchamp's  appointment 
at  the  dep6t  had  expired,  and  he  was  daily 


awaiting  the  orders  that  might  take  him  to 
any  comer  of  the  globe  where  the  English 
Artilleryiofficer  guards  the  coast  and  looks 
across  .the  sea  line  from  the  grim  forts  where 
the  muzzles  of  the  great  guns  lie  concealed. 

The  garden  of  the  "  Red  House "  was 
looking  its  best  that  bright  May  day,  for 
hlac  and  laburnum  were  out  in  gay  pro- 
fusion, and  over  the  gate  the  white  horse- 
chestnut  had  lighted  its  pale  tapers.  Mrs. 
Beauchamp  was  sitting  at  work  at  the  open 
drawing-room  vmidow.  She  was  a  pretty 
woman,  of  little  more  than  thirty,  with  a 
fresh  complexion  and  graceful  figure,  that 
went  far  towards  making  up  the  charm  that 
was  completed  in  the  pathos  of  her  brown 
eyes  and  the  tender  lines  of  her  mouth.  In 
the  garden  she  could  see  two  httle  blue 
serge  figures  dodging  under  the  trees,  where 
she  knew  that  Stephen  and  Peggy  were 
busy  planting  seeds  that  were  never  destined 
to  come  up,  since  they  were  sown  in  defiance 
of  all  rules  of  horticulture.  There  was  a 
distant  clattering  among  the  pots  and  pans 
where  Patty  the  cook  was  at  work,  and  a 
melodious  whistle  from  the  pantry  where 
Beck,  the  soldier-servant,  was  poHshing  the 
silver  with  all  the  misdirected  ardour  of  a 
man  who  has  only  been  accustomed  to  clean 
things  that  required  physical  violence.  The 
bees  were  humming  in  the  Pirus  japonica 
round  the  window,  and  the  bed  of  hyacinths 
in  the  centre  of  the  walk  was  sending  out  a 
delicious  fragrance  in  the  soft  air. 

Mrs.  Beauchamp  was  stitching  many 
thoughts  into  Peggy's  frock,  .many  of  them 
anxious  ones.  Where  would  her  husband 
be  ordered,  and  what  would  become  of  the 
children  if  the  station  was  an  unhealthy 
one  ?  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
meeting  the  expenses  of  the  move,  and 
what  about  hex  gowns  should  their  new 
home  be  in  a  smart  garrison  town  ? 

There  are  few  soldiers  who  are  blessed 
with  means  sufficiently  large  to  set  them 
above  the  many  anxieties  of  life,  and 
perhaps  the  only  trouble  so  far  in  Mrs. 
Beauchamp's  happy  married  career  had 
been  that  ready  money  was  often  unattain- 
able,  and    that    it  was  hard  to   see    her 
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husband  deprived  of  many  of  a  man's 
usual  interests  because  wife  and  children 
absorbed  the  income  that  often  seemed  so 
very  minute.  She  was  not  so  deeply 
wrapped  in  a  brown  study  but  that  she 
heard  his  step  in  the  hall,  and  called  to  him 
gladly : 

"  Oh,  Harry,  how  early  you  have  come 
home  :  I  am  so  glad." 

But  when  she  saw  his  face,  she  put  down 
her  stitching  and  ran  to  him  with  open 
arms :  **  It  has  come,  dear — I  can  read  it  in 
your  eyes — and  it  is — somewhere — where 
we  cannot  all  go  together  ?  " 

Her  face  was  hidden  on  his  shoulder,  and 
he  put  his  arms  about  her. 

"  Maye  darling,  it  is  Barrackpore— not  a 
good  station.  It  means  separation  for  us 
for  the  first  time." 

"But  not  for  you  and  me,"  she  said 
quickly,  "  I  can  go  with  you." 
"  But— the  children  cannot." 
Oh,  happy  English  fathers  and  mothers 
who  never  have  to  look  separation  in  the 
face,  who  can  alwavs  spend  your  lives 
together,  do  you  reflect  that  there  are 
others  less  happy,  whose  lives  are  often 
spent  in  fear,  lest  children  or  dear  ones 
should  be  parted  from  them  ? 

"  Ah  I   Stephen  and  Pegcy."    Mrs.  Beau- 
champ's  voice  was  steady,  but  her  husband 
could  feel  the  quiver  that  ran  through  her. 
"  You  must  stay  with  them,  dear  wife ;  you 
cannot  leave  them." 

"Harry,  my  first  duty  is  to  you — my 
first  joy  to  be  with  you." 

He  held  her  away  from  him  for  a  moment 
and  looked  down  into  the  shadowed  depths 
of  her  eyes.  She  looked  bravely  back  at 
him  with  a  smile,  for  if  her  heart  was 
breaking,  he  should  never  know  it. 

**  But  who  can  we  leave  them  with,  Maye  ? 
We  must  sail  in  a  fortnight." 

He  sat  down,  and  she  took  her  old  chair 
again,  feeHng  that  she  could  better  bear  the 
strain  with  the  needle  in  her  restless  fingers 
and  Peggy's  frock  on  her  knee. 

"Neither  you  nor  I  have  any  relations 
who  would  take  them.  Ethel  has  too  large 
a  family,  and  Willie  dislikes  children.  But 
do  you  remember  that  Mrs.  Brown  told  us 
last  week  that  she  had  some  friends  who 
were  anxious  to  eke  out  their  income  by 
taking  children  whose  parents  were  in  India? 
Should  you  think  much  of  Mrs.  Brown's 
opinion  ?  " 

Maye  lent  a  swift  thought  to  the  memory 
of  the  doctor's  wife  at  Haverford,  who  was 
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a  lady  of  many  aspects,  and  of  a  turn  of 
mind  that  reminded  her  acquaintances 
forcibly  of  an  acidulated  drop,  sinoe  she 
was  so  unexpectedly  sweet  at  odd  moments. 
"I  think  she  would  be  kind  and  trust- 
worthy where  children  are  concerned,"  Mrs. 
Beauchamp  said  gently ;  "  and  besides  that, 
I  think  her  friends  lived  near  Mitcbam  in 
Suffolk,  where  your  aunt  Elizabeth  lives, 
and  she  could  look  after  the  darlings 
occasionally  and  see  that  they  ^were  well 
and  happy." 

Major  Beauchamp  smiled  a  little,  nnseen, 
for  his  aunt  Lady  Elizabeth  Marillier  wa£  a 
woman  who  had  seldom  been  known  to  do 
anything  for  her  relations  that  entailed  any 
personal  trouble,  but  he  said  nothing  to  his 
wife. 

"  We  will  go  over  to-morrow  and  make 
inquiries,  Maye,"  he  said,  with  an  attempt 
at  cheerfulness.  "  But  perhaps  to-morrovr 
you  will  have  found  that  you  cannot  leave 
the  children  ?  " 

Mrs.  Beauchamp  laid  one  'white  hand 
upon  his  brown  one. 

"  Dear,"  she  said,  "  when  I  married  yoc, 
I  said,  'till  death  do  us  part/  I  have 
always  tried  in  everything  to  keep  mj 
marriage  vows." 

Major  Beauchamp  leaned  forward  with 
sudden  tenderness. 

"  My  dear,  you  have  been  the  best  wife 
in  the  world  to  me,"  he  said,  and  tiiey  sat 
silent,  hand  in  hand,  for  a  fe^r  moments. 

In  at  the  window  buzzed  an  impertinent 
bee,  flying  heavily  into  a  great  bowl  of  roses 
that  stood  on  a  side-table.  The  bee  knew 
nothing  save  of  sunlight  and  the  yellow 
hearts  of  honey-laden  flowers,  and  if  he 
thought  of  anything,  he  might  have 
wondered  why  it  was  that  two  people  who 
ought  to  have  been  outside  in  the  May 
sunlight  when  all  the  world  should  be 
happy,  were  sitting  with  the  shadow  &1j 
about  them,  in  silent  sorrow. 

Outside  in  the  garden,  Stephen  had  put 
a  flower-pot  on  his  head  and  was  drilluie 
Peggy,  while  the  sparrows  were  thorougblj 
enjoying  the  Campanula  seed  in  the  litt.V 
furrow  that  the  end  of  a  wooden  sword  b&d 
ttu'ned  up. 

"  You  never  will  do  '  Bight,  turn ! 
properly,  Peggy,"  said  Stephen  with  seveit 
resignation.  "  Sometimes  I  think  thai  giri 
brains  must  be  all  wrong :  they  never  cat 
do  things  right." 

Peggy's  blue  eyes  peered  out  at  him  from 
under  the  pink  frills  of  her  sun-bonnet 
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**  Oh,  but,  Stephen,"  she  said,  "  some- 
times you  says  I  do  quite  nice  things,  like 
s'gestin*  'bout  havin'  the  barracks  in  the 
green-house,  and  makin'  the  white  rats 
into  sergeants." 

"  Oh  yes  ;  sometimes  you  are  almost 
clever." 

The  patronage  of  his  approval  brought  a 
radiant  smile  to  the  piquant  little  face,  and 
Peggy  hugged  herself  with  delight. 

"  Daddy's  come  back,"  she  said.  "  I 
heard  his  sword  clatterin'  as  Beck  took  it 
off  in  the  hall." 

"  We  shall  soon  have  to  leave  this  place, 
Peg,"  Stephen  said  suddenly.  "I  shan't 
like  going,  shall  you  ?  " 

Peggy's  lips  fell  in  an  ominous  quiver: 
'We  shall  come  back  again  though." 

She  could  not  distinctly  remember  any 
other  home,  and  had  hardly  grown  accus- 
tomed to  the  fact  that  she  was  one  of  the 
rovers  of  the  world. 

"  We  shall  never  come  back  again.  It 
will  be  the  same  as  it  was  when  we  left 
Malta.  I  cried  because  we  left  Denham 
behind — he  was  the  soldier-servant,  and  the 
nice  fat  cook  Salvo,  only  he  was  funny 
sometimes  when  he  made  caramel  pudding 
by  hotting  the  poker  and  laying  it  on  the 
top  of  the  sugar.  I  don't  think  mother 
knew.  But  don't  cry,  Peg,  that's  silly. 
We  shall  go  to  a  much  nicer  place  than 
Haverford,  where  we  can  hear  the  bugles 
all  day,  and  where  p'raps  there'll  be  a 
hundred-ton  gun  behind  the  house  like 
there  was  in  Malta,  that  breaks  the  windows 
when  it  goes  off." 

But  as  this  prospect  presented  no  charm 
for  Peggy,  who  was  merely  alarmed,  he 
kissed  her  tears  away  and  dried  her  eyes 
with  a  minute  pocket-handkerchief. 

**  Come  and  see  mummy,"  he  said, 
"p'raps  she'll  let  you  have  Molly." 

*'  Molly  "  was  a  large  and  florid  wax  doll, 
reserved  for  special  occasions,  and  the  very 
thought  of  her  roused  Peggy  from  grief  at 
once.  She  put  her  hand  into  her  brother's 
and  they  trotted  off  together,  their  small 
feet  noiseless  upon  the  grass. 

"  Muwer ! " 

Mrs.  Beauchamp  sprang  to  her  feet  and 
ran  out  into  the  garden,  where  she  fell  on 
her  knees  by  the  side  of  the  little  figure  and 
caught  Peggy  to  her  heart. 

"  What  is  it,  my  sweet  ?  "  she  said,  with 
her  face  hidden  against  the  yellow  curls. 

Stephen's  quick  eyes  saw  that  there  were 
tears  on  his  mother's  lashes  even  before  she 
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put  her  arms  round  him  and  drew  him  close 
to  her.  But  he  said  nothing,  for  he  was 
afraid  of  distressing  her,  and  in  his  small 
soul  there  was  a  depth  of  unselfishness 
unguessed  at  even  by  his  mother. 

"Have  the  orders  come,  mother?"  he 
said  quickly. 

Mrs.  Beauchamp  nodded :  "  You  will 
have  to  take  care  of  Peggy,  my  son. 
Father  and  I  cannot  take  you  two  with  us : 
you  would  be  frizzled  up  like  the  little 
nigger  boys  in  India." 

She  spoke  so  lightly  that  Peggy  laugbed 
and  it  was  only  Stephen  who  read  tl.e 
tragedy  that  underlay  her  brave  words. 

"  Mother,  where  shall  we  live,  Peggy  and 
me  ?  " 

"With  some  nice  kind  people,  dear. 
Father  and  I  shall  soon  be  home  again,  and 
time  passes  so  quickly  when  one  is  young.' 

There  was  the  tramp  of  many  marchin;: 
feet  in  Stephen's  head:  tramp — tramp! 
Were  they  the  years  passing  by  Hie  a 
squadron  of  cavalry,  the  years  that  he  was 
convinced  must  pass  before  his  mottier 
came  home  again? 

Still  with  her  face  on  Peggy's  curls,  Mis. 
Beauchamp  told  him  of  her  trust  in  her 
little  son  and  of  the  happiness  of  the 
weekly  letters,  and  of  the  wonderful 
presents  that  she  would  send  to  ber 
children ;  and  at  last  Stephen  laughed  too, 
with  Peggy,  till  the  garden  rang  wiib 
merriment,  and  Major  Beauchamp  pat  bis 
head  out  of  the  window  to  share  in  the 
fun. 

But  that  night,  when  the  children  weitr 
asleep,  Mrs.  Beauchamp  could  give  way  tc 
her  grief.     Her  husband  was  dining  overi: 
the  Mess  at  a  "farewell  dinner"  given  ir 
honour  of  one  of  the  boy  subalterns  of  tb: 
regiment  who   was   sailing   next  day  for 
South  Africa.     She  could  hear  their  voift- 
faintly  floating  across  the  narrow  strip  c: 
river  in  the  still  air,  and  the  chorus  of  th^ 
song  that  they  were  shouting :  "  He's  a  jol^} 
good  fellow" — the  time-honoured  salutaticn 
to  departing  heroes.    She  pressed  her  burn- 
ing forehead  against  the  window-pane  for  i 
moment,  hearing  far  off  as  in  a  dream  tne 
voice  of  Gunner  Beck  conversing  spasmodi- 
cally to  Patty  on  the  wonders  of  India  aoi 
the  beauty  of  its  graceful  brown  womec 
Then  she  opened  the  door  of  the  nurser} 
very  softly  and  went  in. 

Peggy  was  lying  with  her  arms  flung  ot.t 
of  bed,  round  and  dimpled  upon  the  qui^' 
but  it  was  to   Stephen's  side  that  iirs 
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Beauchamp  crept  in  silence.  They  were 
so  much  to  one  another,  the  mother  and 
son,  each  with  such  a  capacity  for  love  and 
unselfishness,  each  with  such  a  passionate 
sense  of  the  beauty  and  the  justice  that 
should  go  towards  the  making  of  a  perfect 
life.  Maye  Beauchamp  put  out  her  hand 
tenderly  to  smooth  back  the  hair  from  the 
hot  forehead,  and  stooping,  found  that  there 
were  tears  upon  his  black  lashes.  She 
knew  what  had  brought  them  there,  but  she 
did  not  cry  out  against  her  lot ;  only,  with 
the  quiet  heroism  of  a  soldier's  wife,  she 
folded  her  hands  and  prayed  that  God 
would  keep  her  children  when  they  passed 
into  other  hands. 

If  she  endured  her  bitterest  hour  of 
agony  alone  in  that  silent  room,  there 
was  no  trace  of  her  suffering  upon  her 
face  when  her  husband  returned,  but  only 
a  light  in  her  eyes  as  of  clear  shining 
after  rain. 


CHAPTER  II 


'*Ab  the  earth  when  leaves  are  dead; 
As  the  night  when  sleep  is  sped ; 
As  the  heart  when  joy  is  fled, 
I  am  left,  love— alone." 

THE  next  day  when  Peggy  and  Stephen 
had  gone  out  for  a  walk  with  their 
daily  governess,  Major  and  Mrs. 
Beauchamp  started  for  their  visit  to  Mrs. 
Brown,  that  was  to  decide  so  much  that 
was  momentous  in  their  lives.  Mrs.  Brown 
lived  in  a  small  house  in  the  very  centre 
of  Haverford,  which  was  gay  with  pink 
curtains  and  muslin  blinds,  and  painted 
outside  a  pale  sea-green  colour,  that  made 
it  a  very  brilliant  object  of  attraction 
in  the  street.  She  herself  was  a  very 
gushing  lady,  whose  one  trouble  in  life  was 
the  increasing  size  of  her  waist,  and  who 
regarded  the  fact  that  she  had  no  children 
as  a  very  unfortunate  circumstance  indeed, 
since  she  alone  knew  how  to  bring  up 
young  people  in  the  way  in  which  they 
should  go.  She  disapproved  of  Peggy  and 
Stephen  Beauchamp,  in  so  far  as  she  con- 
sidered them  forward  little  people,  who 
received  far  too  much  attention  from  their 
elders,  and  were  in  need  of  snubbing ;  and 
they  returned  the  comphment  by  always 
regarding  her  with  silent  scorn  when  she 
crossed  their  path. 

She  was  "At  Home"  to  society  in  Haver- 
ford every  Wednesday,  and  was  sitting  up 
behind  her  starched  window-blinds,  clad 


in  a  gown  of  violet  silk,  when  Major  and 
Mrs.  Beauchamp  knocked  quietly  at  her 
door.  There  was  no  one  in  the  room  with 
their  hostess  when  they  entered,  but  they 
found  her — though  it  was  very  early  in 
the  afternoon — sitting  behind  a  massive 
silver  tray  on  which  were  heaped  cakes 
and  buns  in  a  dazzling  variety,  flanked  by 
a  wonderful  Crown  Derby  tea-service  of 
royal  scarlet  and  blue. 

"  Dear  me !  And  so  you  are  really  going 
to  India,  after  all  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Brown  when 
she  had  shaken  hands  vdth  her  visitors, 
and  had  poured  out  tea  and  discussed  the 
weather  and  one  or  two  other  topics. 
"  Such  a  nuisance  for  you  to  be  so 
thoroughly  uprooted.  And  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  the  children?". 

"That  is  what  is  troubling  us,"  said 
Major  Beauchamp  steadily.  "We  have 
less  than  a  fortnight's  notice,  and  we  have 
no  idea  who  will  look  after  Peggy  and 
Stephen." 

"  Then  why  not  send  them  to  my  friends, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bland?"  cried  Mrs.  Brown 
triumphantly.  "  They  are  charming  people, 
and  when  I  mentioned  them  to  you,  I  won- 
dered really  whether  you  would  ever  need 
their  help  for  your  own  children." 

"  We  have  so  little  time  to  make  their 
acquaintance,"  faltered  Mrs.  Beauchamp. 
"  Would  they — would  they  be  kind  to 
Peggy  and  Stephen?" 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  I  can  answer 
for  them  wi{h  the  utmost  confidence,"  said 
Mrs.  Brown  glibly.  "They  are  delightful 
people  in  every  way,  and  are  devoted  to 
children.** 

"  Then  they  are  personal  friends  of  your 
own  ?  "  Major  Beauchamp  was  so  anxious 
that  he  hardly  knew  what  he  was  saying. 
"  They  are  people  whom  we  should  in  every 
way  think  desirable  for  our  children  to  be 
vrith?" 

"  My  dear  Major  Beauchamp,  is  it  not 
enough  to  say  they  are  personally  known 
to  me  ?  "       . 

Mrs.  Brown  was  evidently  ruffled  in  her 
feelings,  and  Mrs.  Beauchamp  hastened  to 
avert  what  might  have  been  a  cause  of 
some  o£fence. 

"  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  anything 
slighting  to  your  friends,"  she  said  m  her 
gentle  winning  way :  "  it  is  only  that  we 
are  so  terribly  anxious  about  anything 
that  concerns  our  children — and  we  have 
heard  sad  things  about  people  who  take 
Indian  children." 
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"  Oh,  I  quite  understand."  Mrs.  Brown's 
face  cleared  at  once.  *'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bland 
were  friends  of  my  sisters,  and  they  lost  all 
their  money  in  some  unfortunate  specula- 
tion, and  as  they  had  not  been  brought  up 
to  earn  their  living  in  any  way,  they  had 
to  do  what  they  could.  They  have  a  little 
poultry  farm  in  Suffolk,  a  nice  old-fashioned 
place,  and  are  most  anxious  to  hear  of  some 
children  to  look  after,  hke  your  two." 

'*  My  husbtfnd  has  an  aunt  living  near 
there — Lady  Elizabeth  Marillier,"  said  Mrs. 
Beauchamp.  ''She  is  not  at  home  just 
now,  but  she  could  always  see  how  the 
children  were  getting  on  and  let  us  know." 

"  Of  course,  of  course ;  and  you  can  go 
down  with  them.  I  will  write  to  the  Blands 
to-night;"  and  after  some  discussion  it 
was  settled  that  on  the  strength  of  Mrs. 
Brown's  warm  recommendation,  Peggy  and 
Stephen  were  to  be  taken  to  Frittingham 
in  a  few  days'  time  and  left  there,  since 
there  was  so  much  to  be  done  before  the 
transport  sailed,  and  so  little  time  to  com- 
plete everythitig,  and  to  procure  outfits  for 
Major  Beauchamp  and  his  wife. 

"  I  may  perhaps  be  able  to  come  home 
in  eighteen  months'  time,"  said  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ with  an  attempt  at  cheerfulness,  as 
she  bade  her  hostess  good-bye.  "  But  I  feel 
sure  that  you  would  not  have  recommended 
any  home  for  my  children  that  you  were 
hot  perfectly  sure  they  would  be  happy 
in?" 

Her  pathetic  eyes  sought  Mrs.  Brown's 
face,  learning  nothing  from  the  smile  that 
wreathed  the  sharp  features  in  a  perpetual 
mask  of  amiability. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  how  can 
you  imagine  that  I  should  deceive  you  in 
any  way  ?  I  assure  you  that  the  charm  of 
your  dear  children  makes  me  most  anxious 
for  their  welfare." 

She  talked  so  agreeably  on  the  subject 
for  the  short  time  they  remained  with  her, 
that  Maye  Beauohamp  went  away  com- 
forted in  her  heart,  and  sure  that  the 
children  were  to  be  happily  provided  for. 

That  night,  when  Dr.  Brown  came  home 
from  his  rounds,  tired  out  and  exhausted 
by  hours  of  hard  work,  he  found  his  wife 
waiting  for  him,  with  a  satisfied  expression 
on  her  face  that  he  knew  heralded  some 
successful  piece  of  business  perfortned  on 
her  part. 

He  was  a  short  man  who  was  inclined 
to  stoutness,  and  he  divested  himself  slowly 
and  breathlessly  of  his  overcoat,  waiting 
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for  the  eager  news  that  was  somehow  so 
long  in  coming. 

"  Well,  Caroline,"  he  said  at  last,  "  wki 
has  happened  to-day  ?  You  look  brimmlDg 
over  with  suppressed  excitement.*' 

**  John,  my  dear,  do  you  remember  th& 
Blands  ?  " 

Dr.  Brown  nodded,  for  the  recollection 
was  not  an  agreeable  one  for  him. 

*'I  remember  them,"  he  said  briefly, 
"  very  well." 

"  And  you  know  that  they  certainly  did 
help  us  out  of  an  awkward  hole  that  tiioe 
in  London  ?  " 

Dr.  Brown  nodded  again,  frowniBg  i 
little. 

"You  see,  John,  they  were  rich  then 
and  we.  were  poor ;  and  do  you  remember 
we  vowed  that  if  ever  we  got  the  chance 
to  help  them  we  would?  It  is  always 
horrid  to  be  under  an  obligation  to  any  ost. 
is  it  not  ?  " 

**  I  suppose  so.  I  should,  at  any  rate,  W 
very  glad  to  help  the  Blan<t." 

"  And  I  have  done  so,"  cried  Mrs.  Brova 
triumphantly.  "  My  dear  John — I  have 
repaid  them  ten  times  over,  and  we  need 
not  feel  bothered  about  our  obligation  to 
them  again." 

"  Have  you  lent  them  money  ?  "  D^- 
Brown's  voice  was  full  of  astonishment,  for 
he  knew  his  wife's  character  sufiioiently 
well  to  be  sure  that  she  could  not  willingly 
have  done  so ;  "or  perhaps  you  have  in- 
duced some  one  else  to  help  them  ?  " 

"That  is  certainly  more  likely:  and  for 
once  you  have  guessed  right  in  a  way." 

Mrs.  Brown  laughed  a  little  as  she  le^ 
the  way  to  the  dining-room. 

"Major  and  Mrs.  Beauchamp  are  go:r.£ 
to  India  at  once,  and  I  have  persuadw 
them  to  leave  their  children  with  the  Blands. 
Little  spoiled  monkeys  they  are  too,  and 
a  little  timely  severity  will  do  them  no 
harm." 

"  Then  you  have  done  very  wrongs  Caro 
line,"  said  the  doctor  nervously,  "for  vpq 
know  nothing  of  the  Blands,  save  thai 
they  helped  us  for  old  time's  sake  many 
years  ago.  You  know  certainly  that  Mr^ 
Bland  has  a  bad  temper,  and  that  ber 
husband  cares  for  nothing  outside  his  books. 
but  of  their  qualification  as  caretakers  >:' 
little  children  you  know  absolutely  nothing 
I  must  insist,  Caroline,  on  your  telling  ti^e 
Beauchamps  the  extent  of  your  acquaint 
ance  with  the  Blands.  Why.  those  little 
children  might  be  unhappy." 
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A  very  tender  spot  in  the  doctor's  heart 
was  reserved  for  every  child  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  Peggy  and  Stephen. had 
unconsciously  won  their  way  into  the 
softest  corner  of  it. 

"My  good  man/'  returned  Mrs.  Brown 
contemptuously,  "  my  letter  to  the  Blands 
was  posted  an  hour  ago,  and  besides  that, 
any  one  can  look  after  a  child,  and  it  is 
a  real  charity  to  help  poor  people.  Major 
Beauchamp  has  an  aunt  or  some  relation 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  will  give  them 
an  eye  occasionally." 

"  You  have  done  wrong,  Caroline,"  said 
the  doctor  uncomfortably. 

"  I  am  not  afraid,  John ;  and  anyhow,  the 
Beauchamps  can  see  for  themselves  whether 
they  like  the  place  or  not,  and  as  they  are 
going  to  pay  very  well,  we  shall  have  put 
an  end  to  any  obligation  towards  the 
Blands  that  we  may  have  felt.  And  besides 
that,  we  shall  never  see  the  Beauchamps 
again.  Army  people  are  like  birds  of  pas- 
sage— here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow." 

And  as  her  husband  still  shook  his  head 
she  grew  angry,  and  he  ended,  as  usually 
happened,  by  regretting  that  he  had  ever 
spoken  to  her  on  the  subject.  She  knew 
how  to  make  his  life  uncomfortable  in  the 
way  that  only  a  nagging  woman  can  do, 
and  he  was  weak  enough  to  consent  to 
anything  for  the  sake  of  his  peace  of  mind. 

When  he  was  alone  that,  night  in  the 
quiet  of  his  study  Dr.  Brown  gave  way  to 
his  thoughts.  Life  had  not  represented  an 
unceasing  round  of  pleasure  to  him  since 
the  day  that  he  had  married  Caroline  Ashe, 
and  had  submitted  his  conscience  and  his 
courage  into  her  hands.  She  had  swamped 
his  individuality,  and  had  soured  a  nature 
that  might  have  been  a  strong  one  had  it 
not  been  naturally  timid  and  sensitive.  He 
knew  now  that  his  wife  was  wrong,  and 
yet  he  could  not  resist  her,  for  he  had 
allowed  her  to  have  her  own  way  for  so 
long  that  to  thwart  it  would  mean  a  moral 
upheaval. 

"  I  hope  they'll  be  all  right,"  he  said  at 
last.  "  Poor  little  souls  I "  and  he  went 
up-stairs  heavily,  to  think  and  wonder, 
until  heavy  sleep  overpowered  his  tired 
brain,  and  he  slept  the  sleep  of  the  country 
doctor  who  is  afraid  that  every  moment  the 
night-bell  will  call  him  to  work  again. 

The  next  few  days  seemed  like  a  dream 
to  Peggy  and  Stephen,  for  their  parents 
had  begun  to  pack  at  once,  the  house  was 
given  up,  and  every  one  seemed  too  busy 


to  have  time  to  look  after  them  at  alii 
Children  hke  the  bustle  and  excitement  of 
a  move,  and  it  is  delightful  to  them  to  see 
strange  possessions  unearthed  in  some  dark 
cupboiaj'd  that  they  had  long  ago  given  tip 
as  lost.  But  Stephen  was  old-  enough  to 
realise  what  separation  meant,  and  if  he 
kept  a  stiff  upper  lip,  it  was  only  that  he 
remembered  Uiat  soldiers  never  cry,  except 
when  they  are  alone  in  the  dark  and  no  one 
can  see  them.  He  hated  having  to  say 
good-bye  to  the  little  sweet-shop  opposite 
the  gate,  to  a  mouse  in  the  conservatory 
that  he  had  tamed,  and  finally  to  Patty  the 
cook  who  had  to  be  left  behind,  and  whose 
annoimcement  of  her  engagement  to  the 
master  tailor  at  the  barracks  only  raised 
a  momentary  thrill  of  delight  in  Stephen's 
breast.  He  would  never  be  able  to  look 
from  the  attic  window  that  was  his  own, 
far  out  to  sea,  and  watch  the  dipping  sails 
as  the  herring-boats  ran  up  the  coast,  or 
see  the  great  red  lamp  of  the  light-ship 
blazing  like  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  ribs  of 
dangerous  sands.  There  were  mysterious 
histories,  too,  connected  with  all  the  shim- 
mer of  light  and  cliff  9utline — and  these 
he  would  have  to  leave  behind  him.  He 
knew  the  exact  moment  when  the  evening 
star  suddenly  shot  out  of  the  blue  heaven 
and  shone  hke  a  steadfast  beacon  in  the 
west.  Perhaps  the  star  would  miss  the 
little  white  figure  in  the  narrow  iron  bed? 
Perhaps  something  of  sympathy  would 
pass  out  of  its  brilliant  life,  for  Stephen 
kissed  his  hand  to  it  every  night,  and  was 
anxious  to  think  that  some  one  would  miss 
him.  Of  course  he  would  see  the  stars  at 
Frittingham,  but  he  was  not  sure  even  that 
it  would  be  the  same  star,  or  at  any  rate 
that  his  bed  would  overlook  so  fair  an 
evening  scene. 

He  was  silent  when  they  drove  away,  for 
there  are  moments  when  a  child  feds  as 
acutely  as  a  grown-up  being,  and  has  not 
the  language  at  his  command  to  express 
his  thoughts. 

Peggy  was  full  ot  chattering  curiosity — 
a  bright-faced  baby  under  her  pink  sun- 
bonnet,  and  Major  and  Mrs.  .Beauchamp 
were  quietly  cheerful.  Beck  bade  them 
good-bye  at  the  carriage  door  with  an 
unclouded  brow. 

"  Good-bye  to  you.  Master  Stephen,"  he 
said.  "  I've  an  uncle  what  owns  a  wherry 
down  Frittingham  way,  and  it  won't  be 
long  afore  I  come  and  look  you  up,  and 
you  too,  Missie,  and  maybe  I'll  bring  some 
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of  Patty's  cakes  with  me,  though  I  mis- 
doubt she'll  be  too  proud  to  bake  them 
when  she's  married  Sergeant  McKinnon." 

Stephen  put  out  a  chUl  little  hand — 

"  Good-bye,  Beck,"  he  said.  "  Peggy 
and  me  '11  be  pleased  to  see  you  again,  and 
thank  you  for  the  knife,  and  I'm  so  glad  it 
can  cut  wire." 

The  gunner's  honest  face  clouded  as  the 
carriage  disappeared  in  a  whirl  of  dust,  for 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  British 
soldier  is  his  passionate  devotion  to  children, 
and  a  dogged  loyalty  that  never  fails  where 
the  sons  of  his  officers  are  concerned.  And 
he  read  the  trouble  in  Stephen's  eyes  that 
no  one  else  had  time  to  see,  and  he  wished 
that  he  could  have  gone  away  to  far-off 
Frittingham  with  the  two  httle  ones. 

"If  any  one  hurts  you  in  the  Major's 
absence/'  he  said,  apostrophising  the  empty 
house,  "  that  person  will  wish  he  hadn't 
ever  come  into  the  world  ;  and  if  any  one 
does  you  an  unkindness,  I'll  tell  Patty  what 
I  think  of  her  a-trapesing  off  with  a  soldier 
instead  of  telling  the  mistress  as  she  would 
not  ever  leave  them.  I've  no  patience  with 
women-folk  now-a-days — that  I  haven't. 
All  for  theirselves  they  are  and  their  com- 
fortSi  and  nothing  at  all  for  their  masters 
and  mistresses.  Now  I'll  wager  that  if  a 
poor  gunner  had  asked  her  to  marry  him 
there'd  a  been  a  toss  of  her  head.  But 
when  it  comes  to  a  master  tailor " 

Beck's  feelings  becoming  too  much  for 
him  at  this  moment,  he  flung  himself  with 
ardour  into  the  work  of  sweeping  out  the 
rubbish  of  the  deserted  house,  and  speedily 
forgot  Patty  and  all  her  want  of  apprecia- 
tion, that  had  hurt  his  self-esteem  more  than 
he  would  in  any  way  allow. 

Stephen  leaned  out  of  the  window  to 
catch  a  last  look  at  Haverford  as  the  train 
steamed  out  of  the  station. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  my  boy  ?  "  said 
Major  Beauchamp  gently.  **  Come  and 
help  Peg  with  this  beautiful  new  book  of 
*  Puss  in  Boots.'  Look  !  the  pictures  do  all 
sorts  of  funny  things  !  " 

Stephen  moved  obediently  over  to  his 
sister's  side. 

"I  was  saying  good-bye  to  the  sea, 
daddy,"  he  said  quietly.  "  There  is  one 
time  when  the  sun  always  makes  a  yellow 
ladder  just  under  the  cliff,  and  sometimes  I 
think  there  is  a  cave  there  which  has  won- 
derful things  in  it,  but  no  one  has  ever  been 
into  it  except  me  in  my  dreams." 

The  eyes  of  the  husband  and  wife  met 
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over  the  child's  golden  head,  and  then 
Maye  Beauchamp  drew  Stephen  to  her  and 
kissed  him. 

"Go  on  with  your  dreaming,  my  son," 
she  said ;  "  it  keeps  your  mind  stored  with 
pretty  thoughts,  and  you  can  t-ell  them  to 
Peggy." 

"  Muwer,"  said  Peggy  suddenly,  with  an 
air  of  great  determination,  "  when  I  am 
a  big  woman,  I  shall  dress  just  like  'Pass 
in  Boots.'     It  would  be  so  nice  and  cool." 

"Oh,  Peggy,  you'd  look  just  like  the 
little  yellow  cat  at  home — I  mean  at  Haver- 
ford. I  hope  some  one  will  take  care  of 
her  now ;  she  will  miss  us  to-night  when 
she  comes  for  her  saucer  of  milk." 

"  There  will  be  a  new  cat  at  Frittingham," 
said  Mrs.  Beauchamp.  "  I  believe  that 
Mrs.  Bland  has  two  blue  Persian  kittens 
with  long  fur." 

And  in  the  joy  of  considering  the  future, 
that  held  unlimited  possibilities  of  Persian 
kittens,  Stephen  and  Peggy  plucked  np 
their  spirits  again. 
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"As  we  meet  and  touch  each  day 
The  many  travellers  on  oar  wa^', 
Let  every  such  brief  contact  be 
A  glorious,  helpful  ministry." 

MOTHER  was  gone;  the  brief  agony 
of  farewell  was  over;  the  last  day 
and  night  spent  together  in  the  new 
home,  and  Stephen  and  Peggy  began  to 
look  about  them  and  take  up  their  lives 
again  with  all  the  cheerfulness  of  a  child's 
nature. 

Frittingham  was  a  charming  little  village 
in  the  wilds  of  Suffolk,  within  touch  of  Ae 
North  Sea  spume,  near  enough  to  the  coast 
to  get  the  fresh  sting  of  the  sea  tempered 
by  the  inland  breeze,  and  instinct  with  a 
charm  of  its  own.  It  was  a  quaint  little 
place,  set  under  a  ridge  of  higher  cliflf-lanJ 
wooded  to  the  top  of  the  slope,  and  before 
it  stretched  the  wide  valley  of  the  marshes- 
Through  the  marshes,  flat  and  green  and 
lush  with  wild  orchids,  flowering  sedges 
and  heavy-scented  meadow-sweet,  the  river 
wound  Uke  a  broad  silver  ribbon.  From 
far  away,  a  man  walking  on  the  slope 
would  see  the  sudden  flash  of  a  sail  appar- 
ently moving  through  the  fields  where  the 
brown  canvas  of  a  wherry  caught  the 
breeze.  At  night  the  call  of  the  barmen, 
as  they  tacked  round  every  bend,  feli 
plaintively  on  the  quiet  air,  and  the  rattle 
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and  strain  of  the  cordage  and  flap  of  the 
sail  made  a  quiet  harmony  with  the  cry  of 
the  nightjar  and  the  delicious  music  of 
the  nightingale. 

Suffolk  in  summer-time  is  a  place  full 
of  enchantment  and  delight.  It  is  in  the 
winter,  when  the  wind  blows  dead  from 
the  east  with  a  harshness  in  the  air  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  eastern  counties,  that 
Suffolk  is  at  its  worst. 

But  Stephen  and  Peggy  came  to  the 
place  in  June,  and  the  month  of  roses  is 
peculiarly  sweet  in  that  county.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bland  lived  in  a  quaint  old  house 
called  the  **  Manor  Farm,"  and  the  charm 
of  the  red  gables  covered  with  ivy  and  the 
Jacobean  stacks  of  chimneys  had  won 
their  way  to  Mrs.  Beauchamp's  impression- 
able heart  when  she  first  saw  them.  There 
was  a  long,  undulating  stretch  of  field 
round  the  house,  set  with  clumps  of  fine 
oaks  here  and  there,  and  the  poultry  run 
at  the  back  was  not  too  evident  to  be 
unsightly,  with  its  neat  black  coops  and 
red  outbuildings  that  were  the  evidence  of 
what  had  once  been  a  fine  farmstead. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bland  were  wreathed  in 
smiles  for  the  twenty-four  hours  in  which 
the  house  held  Major  and  Mrs.  Beauchamp, 
and  if  there  was  a  dawning  doubt  in 
Maye's  mind  as  to  the  lurking  ill-humour 
about  Mrs.  Bland's  mouth,  she  thrust  the 
suspicion  away  from  her  resolutely. 

One  strong  maid-of-all-work  kept  the 
place  clean,  and  Mrs.  Bland  vowed  that 
children  were  her  dehght,  since  her  only 
daughter  had  grown  up  and  married  and 
gone  away,  and  that  Peggy  should  be  under 
her  own  care.  She  held  out  hopes,  too, 
that  her  grandchildren,  the  little  Warrens, 
would  come  to  stay  now  and  again,  and 
would  be  nice  companions  for  her  charges ; 
and  Mrs.  Beauchamp  hoped  that  so  plaus- 
ible a  manner  was  the  real  outcome  of  a 
genuine  child-lover's  nature. 

"  You  need  be  anxious  about  nothing,  I 
can  assure  you,"  Mrs.  Bland  said,  with  a 
wave  of  her  thin  hand.  "  The  dear  little 
things  vdll  be  a  real  comfort  to  me.  Mr. 
Bland  is  so  concerned  with  the  book  he  is 
writing  that  I  seldom  see  him,  and  their 
little  lessons  and  doings  will  fill  my  life." 

"  You  must  sometimes  be  lonely  if  you 
are  so  fond  of  children,"  Mrs.  Beauchamp 
said  earnestly;  ''and  I  am  going  to  trust 
you,  and  will  pray  that  as  you  act  towards 
my  little  ones,  so  God  will  act  to  you." 

She  had  said   this  over  their  cots   the 


night  before  as  she  stood  looking  down  at 
them  in  the  half  light,  and  Mrs.  Bland  had 
assured  her  again  that  she  would  be  kinder 
to  them  even  than  their  own  mother. 

A  child's  tears  are  soon  dried,  and  the 
antics  of  two  kittens  that  were  blue  Per- 
sians of  the  most  engaging  description 
made  Peggy  think  the  Manor  Farm  a  most 
entrancing  place,  and  even  induced  Stephen 
to  forget  his  sorrow  for  a  time.  Mrs.  Bland 
watched  them  through  the  window  for  a 
moment  or  two,  for  she  was  making  pastry 
in  the  kitchen. 

"  A  real  handful  those  children  will  prove 
to  be,  no  doubt,  but  I  never  spoiled  Gelia, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  spoil  these.  It's  a 
good  job  that  that  aunt  of  theirs,  Lady 
Elizabeth  Marillier,  is  in  Switzerland,  for 
I  could  not  bear  to  have  her  poking  her 
nose  in  and  out  of  my  arrangements.  I 
did  hear  yesterday  that  she  was  not  likely 
to  return  to  these  parts  at  all,  and  I  am 
not  sorry." 

She  slapped  the  pastry  viciously  down 
on  the  board  as  though  she  had  Lady 
Elizabeth  under  her  strong  hand,  and 
was  glad.  Then  she  called  through  the 
window — 

"Don't  keep  hanging  about  there,  chil- 
dren, for  goodness'  sake,  and  don't  go  and 
disturb  the  sitting  hens  that  are  in  the 
yard  on  the  pheasants'  eggs.  Get  along 
out  for  a  walk  up  the  field  till  dinner-time." 

"Yes,"  said  Stephen  obediently,  as  he 
took  his  sister's  hand  and  trotted  up  the 
path. 

Mrs.  Bland  looked  sharply  after  them 
for  a  moment  to  see  whether  they  avoided 
the  forbidden  precincts^  then  took  her  way 
up-stairs  and  speedily  forgot  them  in  an 
exciting  hunt  through  their  boxes  to  dis- 
cover which  of  their  large  stock  of  garments 
would  fit  her  own  grandchildren.  For, 
she  argued  to  herself,  it  was  absurd  that 
children  of  Peggy's  and  Stephen's  ages 
should  possess  so  many  and  such  dainty 
clothes  when  other  children  had  to  do 
without  them — a  line  of  argument  which 
was  difficult  to  follow,  and  when  followed 
did  not  appear  to  be  satisfactory. 

She  sat  enviously  surveying  the  pile  of 
lawn  and  cambric  that  comprised  Peggy's 
wardrobe,  and  the  strong  serge  sailor  suits 
that  Stephen  affected.  She  felt  no  touch 
of  pity  for  the  gentle  motherly  hands  that 
had  gathered  the  httle  trousseaux  together, 
and  she  had  no  thought  for  the  tears  that 
had  been  shed  over  the  fine  stitching,  nor 
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husband.  SheaJic&\9 
allowed  that  poveny 
bad  disturbed  hrr 
mental  equilibrium 
She  might  have  al^) 
ackaowledged  tbai  it 
had  deprived  her  cf 
her  last  residue  o! 
honesty  in  thin^' 
large  and  (.omi. 
though  it  vi^ 
perhape  doubifu. 
whether  abe  b^ 
ever  possessed  wii<<' 
might  have  b^.-tn 
called  honour  in  iny 
sense  at  all. 

Jane  the  maji 
peeped  at  htr 
through  the  iii>" 
while  ehe  sat  l^ 
BOrbed,  and  the  cor 
temptuouB  expf!- 
sioQ  that  cTOJ^^ 
the  honest  gooil- 
tempered  lace  » 
sb&  became  awa:^ 
of  her  occupaiwi 
yielded  to  do 
<  surprise. 

"  At  it  again." 
Jane  muttered,  ^ 
she  crept  down  liie 
steep  stairs  with  b^r 
apron  full  of  th- 
apples  she  bad  col  ^ 
up  to  the  sttii^  '■■■ 
fetch.  "  She's  - 
caution,  is  the  n"^ 
tresa,  and  I  venr 
believe  she'd  ff 
through  my  bon- 
now  and  again  if  i 
didn't  keep  thc^ 
locked.  Poor  ch:-- 
dren,  poor  lii'^- 
■  aouls ;  If  I  can  OE  1 
make  up  to  'em  '■" 

■'.\T    iT    AOAIN  "    JASK    MUTTEREI)  ^^T     "^^Y'    '*''     '^    ' 

rare  treat." 

for    the  all-loving    motherhood    that    had  She  fingered  the  half-crown  in  her  po"''*"- 

suffered  in   leaving  the  little  children  so  that  Maye  Beauchamp  had  pushed  into^i'f 

short  a  time  before.     Mrs.  Bland  was  one  red  fingers  that  morning,  with  an  unsputr^ 

of  those  women  who  are  constantly  at  war  request  written  in  her  sad  eyes  that  J»ii'  • 

■with  fate,  and  because  of  the  sudden  loss  honest  heart  interpreted  at  once.              , 

of  her  fortune  owing  to  an  unwise  specu-  "  Lor'  bless  you,  ma'am,"  she  said-  ' 

lation,  she  bad  never  ceased  to  rail  against  I  get  the  chance  I'll  make  'em  happy.  P"'' 

her  lot,  in  which  she  included  ber  useless  little   aouls,"  and  the  womanlj  symp*:ty 
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on  her  broad  face  msbde  her  for  the  moment 
ahnost  beautiful  in  Maye  Beauchamp's 
eyes. 

Meanwhile  Stephen  and  Peggy  had 
crossed  the  garden  walk  under  the  study 
window,  where  Mr.  Bland  sat  in  solemn 
isolation  writing  a  book  on  monumental 
brasses  that  no  one  would  ever  want  to 
read.  His  bald  head  and  near-sighted  eyes 
peering  so  closely  over  the  paper  gave 
him  an  odd  appearance,  and  Peggy  shrank 
closer  to  her  brother. 

"  Is  he  a  wizard,  do  you  think,  Teeven  ? 
Why  does  he  wear  robes  like  Jack  the 
Giant-killer  ogre  ?  " 

Stephen  looked  at  the  dirty  red  Indian 
dressing-gown  into  which  Mr.  Bland  had 
subsided  now  that  the  Beauchamps  had 
departed.  The  tarnished  gold -and -red 
smoking-cap  had  evidently  been  a  pur- 
chase at  the  same  time,  and  the  room  in 
which  Mr.  Bland  lurked  like  a  bloated 
spider  in  its  web  was  so  engrained  with 
dust  and  rubbish  that  it  had  passed  as  a 
lumber-rcom  during  Maye  Beauchamp's 
inspection  of  her  children's  new  home. 

"  No,  Peggy,  there's'  no  ogres  here,  and 
I  think  there's  no  fairies,"  'he  said  mourn- 
fully. "  Mrs.  Bland  talks  so  loud  that  they 
couldn't  live  in  this  place.  They  want 
very  gentle  voices,  you  know.  Peg,  and 
when  ^rs.  Bland  was  telling  Jane  about 
the  broken  saucer  just  now,  why  I'm  sure 
they  would  have  heard  her  at  Haverford." 

"  It  makes  people  hear  when  people  talk 
loud,"  said  Peggy  contentedly.  "  Perhaps 
Jane  is  deaf." 

"  S'posing  Mrs.  Blan4  shouted  at  you 
like  that  if  you  broke  anything,"  hazarded 
Stephen. 

Peggy  stopped  short  in  her  trotting 
steps.  "  I  should  go  home  to  Patty,"  she 
said  decidedly,  and  Stephen  had  not  the 
heart  to  explain  that  there  was  no  Patty 
any  more. 

It  was  not  yet  eleven  o'clock,  for  the 
Beauchamps  had  msbde  an  early  start,  and 
the  sun  was  shining  on  the  fresh  green 
of  the  oak  leaves,  and  dappling  the  mossy 
sward  beneath  with  threads  of  light. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ? "  he  said  at  last, 
when  the  excitement  of  flinging  up  brown 
oak  apples  at  a  chattering  squirrel  had 
ceased  to  charm,  and  a  wood-mouse  had 
proved  an  unsatisfactory  playmate,  while 
a  frog  had  indignantly  resisted  even 
temporary  imprisonment. 

**  Walk,"  said  Peggy,  "  to  find  muvver." 


"We  might  walk  for  days  and  days," 
said  Stephen  with  a  quivering  lip,  "and 
we  couldn't  find  her.  I  'specs  she  lives 
under  the  earth  now,  vnth  her  feet  against 
ours,  like  we  read  in  a  book." 

"Couldn't  we  dig  through  with  my 
spade  ?  " 

Peggy  was  very  hopeful  as  visiona  of 
exciting  excavations  came  to  her,  but 
Stephen  checked  the  dream  at  once. 

"  If  muvver  had  wanted  us  she  would 
have  took  us  with  her — ^not  have  liked  us 
coming  through  the  wrong  way  up.  Be- 
sides, Peggy,  do  yon  remember  when  we 
tried  to  dig  to  fire  and  couldn't  even  dig 
to  water?  And  muwer  is  further  than 
the  fire." 

"  Oh !  "  said  Peggy.  "  What  shall  we 
do?" 

"  Pay  calls  like  she  does." 

Peggy  slipped  her  hand  into  her  brother's, 
for  the  thought  was  a  brilliant  one,  and  at 
that  moment  she  would  have  heralded  the 
arrival  of  any  stranger  with  interest. 

"There  are  some  quite  nice  houses  in 
the  trees,"  continued  Stephen  cheerfully, 
"  and  if  you  want  to  know  people,  the  way 
is  to  go  and  call.     Muvver  always  did."  ' 

"  Will  it  be  dinner-time  ?  "  said  Peggy's 
rosy  lips  anxiously. 

"  Oh  no ;  and  we  might  get  cake  when 
we  are  calling.  Jane  said  there  wasn't  as 
much  dinner  as  would  feed  a  cockroach, 
let  alone  five  hungry  people.  I  heard  her 
say  so  when  Mrs.  Bland  asked' her  if  there 
was  any  cold  mutton  left."       ' 

"  I  don't  like  cold  mutton,"  whimpered 
Peggy ;  "  I  want  my  twicken."  But 
thoughts  of  unwonted  excitement  in  the 
shape  of  fresh  acquaintances  urged  her  to 
further  attempts  at  self-control,  and  she 
knotted  her  bonnet-strings  more  firmly 
under  her  chin,  and  allowed  her  brother  to 
lead  her  through  the  field  gate  into  the  road. 

Frittingham  village  lay  beyond  the  Manor 
Farm,  and  though  it  was  small  in  size, 
yet  a  few  houses  of  more  important  con- 
dition nestled  in  their  own  grounds  by  the 
river-bank  above  the  small  grey  church. 
Stephen,  as  he  came  upon  them  from  the 
road,  gripped  Peggy's  small  hot  fingers  in 
his  own,  and  stood  surveying  the  outlook 
thoughtfully.  Then  he  selected  a  new- 
looking,  red  bungalow  house,  with  a  trim 
green  garden  leading  up  to  a  stained  front 
door,  and  without  hesitation  opened  the 
gate.  The  house  and  grounds  bore  evi- 
dence of  refined  occupation,  and  the  rows 
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of  herbaceous  plants  and  the  borders  of 
young  rose-bushes  told  of  loving  hands 
that  had  planted  them  there,  with  an 
interest  that  was  full  of  cunning  know- 
ledge. The  house  itself  was  a  small,  red- 
brick building  faced  with  white,  and  the 
dainty  curtains  that  hung  across  the 
windows  were  of  cream-coloured  muslin, 
fresh  as  the  day  itself. 

No  one  was  in  sight,  and  the  two  children 
walked  up  the  path  unnoticed,  with  an 
interest  that  displayed  itself  from  time  to 
time  in  little  animated  remarks. 

"  There's  a  big  fairy-bell  flower,  Stephen," 
cried  Peggy,  pulling  him  to  where  a  clump 
of  foxgloves  stood  up  against  the  sky.  She 
lifted  herself  upon  tip-toe  to  look  into  the 
great  white  bells,  but  Stephen  pulled  her 
on. 

"  Muwer  never  did  that  when  she  called 
in  Haverford.  We  must  ring  the  bell,"  he 
said  solemnly. 

But  when  they  reached  the  green  door 
there  was  no  sign  of  any  bell,  and  the 
knocker  that  was  in  the  form  of  a  bronze 
fish  was  too  far  up  for  small  hands  to 
reach. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?  " 

Peggy's  hps  quivered  a  little,  and  she 
was  on  t})&  point  of  tears,  but  her  brother 
solved  the  question  with  a  resolute  foot, 
and  then  sat  down  on  the  grsLSS  to  await 
events.  They  arrived  in  the  shape  of 
hurried  steps  in  the  hall  and  a  hand  upon 
the  latch  of  the  door.  Stephen  held  his 
breath,  for  he  could  hear  a  high,  clear 
voice  within,  no  doubt  talking  of  him. 

"Oh  yes,  Margaret,  it  must  have  been 
the  front  door.  I  heard  it  quite  distinctly. 
Don't  be  alarmed,  mother  dear,  it  can't  be 
a  tramp." 

Stephen  scrambled  up  from  the  grass. 
He  had  once  seen  a  tramp,  and  the 
memory  of  the  scowling,  unsavoury  indi- 
vidual in  rags  with  his  unkempt  hair  still 
remained  with  him. 

"Indeed,  I  am  not  a  tramp,"  he  said 
loudly.  "It  is  just  Peggy  and  me  come 
to  call." 

The  door  opened .  immediately  as  if  by 
magic,  and  the  figure  of  a  girl  appeared, 
framed  by  the  cool  dark  hall  behind  her, 
and  by  two  other  faces  looking  a  little 
anxiously  over  her  shoulder.  One  glance 
placed  her  in  full  possession  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  pathetic  dusty  little  figures  in 
front  of  her,  and  her  tact  showed  her  the 
best  way  to  treat  them. 
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"How  do  you  do?"  she  said  gravely. 
"  How  nice  of  you  to  call.  Mother,  they 
are  just  two  visitors ;  I  will  take  them  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  Margaret  shall  bring 
them  some  cake  and  milk." 

There  was  something  about  the  chanxi 
of  her  sweet  serene  face  as  she  held  out 
a  hand  to  each  that  went  to  the  heart  of 
Peggy,  and  she  broke  into  a  sudden  wail— 

"  Oh,  muwer,  muwer !  "  and  in  another 
moment  Stephen  had  followed  suit,  in  spite 
of  his  advanced  years  and  boasted  bravery. 

In  an  instant  Peggy  was  whirled  up  by 
a  pair  of  tender  arms,  and  Stephen  wa^^ 
swept  into  an  enchanting  room  all  fcr- 
nished  in  cool  green  and  primrose,  when: 
together  their  new  friends  dried  their  tears. 

"  Come,  is  that  better  ?  I  hope  you  are 
not  in  any  trouble?"  she  said,  and  her 
voice  sounded  like  the  wind  blowing 
through  a  field  of  ripe  com  at  daybreak 

"  Muwer  went  to  India  this  morning, 
said  Stephen's  trembling  lips,  and  the  nev 
friend  understood  at  once. 

"  My  poor  little  darlings.  Never  mini 
you  must  turn  all  your  thoughts  to  remem- 
bering that  she  wiU  soon  come  back  again. 
That  is  the  best  of  people  going  away  from 
home,  you  know — they  always  return ;  and 
while  ^e  is  away  we  three  most  be  friendN 
Where  are  you  staying  now  ?  " 

Peggy's  bonnet  was  off  and  her  yellow 
curls  were  being  smoothed  very  gently. 

"We  are  Hving  at  the  Manor  Farm/ 
said  Stephen,  "and  Mrs.  Bland  has  pig> 
and  chickens  and  a  scolding  voice." 

"At  the  Manor  Farm?  Ah!"  There 
was  a  note  of  something  like  dismay  i- 
their  new  friend's  voice,  but  she  check^^i 
it  at  once.  ''I  know  Mrs.  Bland  a  little, 
and  I  will  ask  her  to  let  me  come  and  ^■^ 
you.  But  what  are  your  names,  you  t^t 
little  pets  ?  " 

**  Stephen  and  Peggy  Beauchamp;  an:: 
what  is  yours,  please  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  Lucinda  Sweet." 

"  Then  I  shall  call  you  Sweetheart,"  m 
Stephen  promptly,  "  for  I  love  you." 

They  spent  the  most  agreeable  half-hoar 
after  this,  until  Lucinda  warned  them  ifia: 
it  was  time  for  them  to  return  to  the  fanE. 
if  they  wished  to  be  in  time  for  tht): 
dinner.  She  even  volunteered  to  stow 
them  the  shortest  way  across  the  fieMs 
and  they  started  off  from  the  door  " 
admirable  harmony.  Margaret,  the  gaui', 
elderly,  Scotch  servant  sp^  them  on  the: 
way  with  a  blessing  and  a  piece  of  cake, 
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and  they  had  a  brief  interview  with  a 
delicate-looking  lady  who  was  lying  on  a 
sofa  in  an  inner  room. 

When  they  left  the  old-fashioned  garden 
behind  them,  they  turned  up  the  road  at  a 
new  angle,  which  brought  them  out  directly 
in  front  of  a  fine  house  set  in  a  wooded 
hollow  of  the  village. 

"  Who  hves  in  there,  Sweetheart  ?  "  said 
Stephen,  surveying  its  handsome  solid 
front  and  stone  terrace  on  which  peacocks 
were  sunning  themselves  like  amethyst 
bunches  of  feathers.  There  was  a  glimmer, 
too,  of  a  lake  away  among  the  trees,  and 
the  shadow  of  a  graceful  swan  that  bowed 
and  nodded  under  the  low  hanging  willows 
as  though  he  w^ere  admiring  himself  in  the 
surface  of  the  silver  water.  "  Who  lives 
there,  Sweetheart  ?  "  said  Stephen,  looking 
away  up  the  vista  of  park  seen  through 
the  graceful  iron-work  of  the  great  gates. 

"A  man  who  is  very  unhappy,"  said 
Lucinda  in  a  gentle  voice.  "  A  man  who 
has  everything  that  he  wants  except  the 
one  thing  that  makes  life  worth  living. 
He  cannot  see — he  is  blind." 

"  Do  you  know  him,  Sweetheart  ?  " 

Lucinda  nodded.  "  Yes,  I  used  to  know 
him  very  well." 

There  was  something  in  her  voice  so 
mournful  that  it  was  almost  despairing, 
and  it  made  Stephen,  divining  sorrow,  look 
swiftly  at  her.  But  Lucinda's  eyes  were 
fixed  on  Peggy's  yellow  curls,  and  he  could 
only  see  the  droop  of  her  mouth. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  said  wistfully.  "  Sweet- 
heart, could  we  help  him,  Peggy  and  me  ?  " 

They  were  standing  at  the  farm  gate, 
and  Lucinda's  hand  was  on  the  topmost 
bar. 

"  Why,  yes,  dear,"  she  answered  slowly. 
"  You  could  help  him.  You  could  go  and 
call  upon  him,  you  and  Peggy,  in  the  same 
way  that  you  came  to  me." 

**  We  will,"  said  Stephen,  with  a  resolute 
nod.  "  Come  along,  Peggy,  there's  Mrs. 
Blaiid  looking  for  us ;  I  expect  we're  late." 
And  Stephen  took  his  sister's  hand,  and 
with  a  hasty  kiss  to  his  new  friend,  trotted 
off  up  the  field. 

"Peggy,"  he  said,  "we  won't  say  any- 
thing about  Sweetheart,  'cept  Mrs.  Bland 
asks  us.  She  might  say  we  wasn't  to  go  to 
her,  and  I  love  her  now ;  but  of  course  if  we 
are  asked,  soldiers  always  tell  the  truth." 

"  Love  her  too,"  said  Peggy  cheerfully, 
and  with  an  eye  to  future  cake  and  kisses 
she  promised  silence. 


CilArTBB   IV 


"  The  hearts  of  the  little  children  are  like  the  sun 
in  heaven, 
For  throngh  them  half  the  tenderness  of  this  sad 
world  is  given." 

MES.  BLAND  never  asked  Stephen 
where  he  and  his  sister  had  spent 
the  first  morning  of  their  residence 
at  Frittingham.  It  was  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  her  what  they  did,  so  long  as  they 
gave  her  no  trouble,  and  it  never  entered 
into  her  head  that  they  would  form  inde- 
pendent acquaintances  of  their  own.  She 
had  made  no  friends  since  she  came  to  the 
village,  and  had  neither  sought  nor  received 
any  advances  towards  intimacy  from  any 
one.  It  was  not  her  wish  that  any  one 
should  know  what  went  on  within  the  four 
walls  of  her  house,  and  even  her  servant 
had  been  chosen  from  some  distance  away, 
so  that  no  blabbing  tongues  might  make 
free  with  what  concerned  the  interests  of 
the  Manor  Farm  alone. 

She  kept  a  great  number  of  animals  that 
demanded  her  time  and  attention,  and  as 
she  discovered  that  the  Beauchamp  children 
were  ^^iet  and  independent  in  their  amuse- 
ments, she  impressed  upon  them  the  hours 
at  which  their  meals  would  be  served,  and 
was  glad  to  be  rid  of  them  for  the  long 
summer  mornings  when  her.  work  occupied 
her.  In  the  afternoons  they  were  expected 
to  do  a  little  spelling  from  a  dog-eared 
primer,  and  to  exercise  the  fox  terrier  pup- 
pies on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house. 
There  might  also  be  peas  to  shell,  or  weed- 
ing to  do,  and  she  only  regretted  that  Peggy 
was  not  old  enough  to  help  her  in  the  iron- 
ing and  folding  on  washing  days.  She  did 
teach  Stephen  to  clean  the  knives  and 
boots  and  to  make  himself  generally  useful, 
and  he  did  not  complain,  although  now 
and  again  he  looked  ruefuUy  at  his  Uttle 
hands,  which  soon  grew  rough  and  hard, 
and  unlike  the  chubby  baby  fingers  that 
his  mother  had  left  behind  her. 

Mr.  Bland  their  host  appeared  at  meal- 
times, when  he  seemed  to  be  forcibly 
dragged  to  table  by  his  wife,  and  to  regard 
people  with  a  far-away  air  as  though 
they  were  hieroglyphics  or  monumental 
brasses.  Peggy  was  frightened  of  him  at 
first,  for  he  appeared  to  look  through  her 
as  though  she  were  transparent,  but  she 
grew  accustomed  to  him  in  time,  and 
watched  him  eat  his  salt  pork  or  indiffer- 
ent mutton  with  as  much  relish  as  though 
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it  had  been  a  dish  of  truffled  ortolans. 
His  wife  only  addressed  him  with  con- 
temptuous scorn  now  and  again,  devoting 
her  whole  attention  to  preventing  the 
children  from  leaving  any  scraps  on  their 
plates,  and  discouraging  them  from  taking 
too  much  coarse  sugar  with  their  porridge. 

The  food  was  a  trial  to  Stephen,  who 
had  the  delioate  appetite  of  a  child  bred 
up  in  a  hot  climate,  and  he  was  punished 
so  often  for  his  daintiness  that  he  began 
to  wonder  dismally  whether  it  was  a  crime 
to  desire  finer  nourishment  than  thick 
hunks  of  bread  and  salt  butter,  and  weird 
slices  of  meat  with  fat  upon  them  in  unex- 
pected places.  Peggy  fared  better  with 
a  certain  piquant  defiance  that  ate  daintily 
like  a  bird  and  evaded  coercion.  But  she 
took  life  less  heavily  than  her  brother,  and 
even  her  sorrows  would  fall  lightly  from 
her  shoulders  a  moment  after  they  had 
seemed  impossible  to  endure. 

There  were  elements  of  kindness  about 
Mr.  Bland,  although  he  did  not  seem  at 
first  to  realise  the  personality  of  the 
children,  Sometimes  he  used  to  prowl 
about  the  house  and  grounds  as  though 
he  had  suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
they  belonged  to  him.  In  one  of  those 
rambles,  during  a  spell  of  wet  weather  that 
had  set  in  two  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
children,  he  came  upon  Stephen,  framed 
in  the  gloom  of  the  knife-door  house,  clean- 
ing a  pair  of  boots.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
forlorn  smallness  of  the  little  figure  in  the 
blue  serge  suit  that  arrested  his  attention, 
or  perhaps  it  was  some  sudden  pang  of 
remorse,  but  the  child  looked  up  swiftly 
to  see  a  stout,  spectacled  figure  in  a  skull- 
cap staring  at  him  from  the  arch  of  the 
garden  door. 

"  Good -afternoon,"  he  said  poUtely. 
**  I'm  trying  to  do  this  properly,  but  I 
nearly  scraped  a  hole  in  your  boot,  sir." 

"Dear  me;  you're  very  small  fqr  this 
work,"  said  Mr.  Bland  in  a  hollow  voice. 
"  I  must  see.  about  it — see  about  it." 

He  shuffled  into  the  house  again,  striving 
to  keep  his  mind  from  wandering  from  the 
case  in  point,  and  encountered  his  wife 
in  the  passage,  panting,  after  a  sharp 
encounter  with  Jane,  who  had  given  her 
opinion  forcibly  on  the  iniquity  of  expect- 
ing an  able-bodied  woman  with  an  appetite 
to  subsist  on  salt  fish  for  dinner  three 
times  a  week. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said  feebly,  "  surely  that 
child  is  unfitted  for  the  dirty  work  of  boot 
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cleaning  in  which  he    is    now    engaged. 
What  would  his  parents — what  would " 

Mrs.  Bland  seemed  to  be  one  sudden 
flame  of  unexpected  anger. 

"  Go  back  to  your  study,"  she  cried. 
''I  will  not  have  you  interfering  in  my 
business.  Who  lost  every  penny  of  my 
money  in  folly,  and. made  me  a  pauper, 
I  should  like  to  know  ?  You  deserve  peoiil 
servitude,  Mr.  Bland,  and  if  you  don't  let 
me  go  my  own  way  undisturt>ed,  you  will 
wish  that  you  had. had  it." 

She  shook  her  fist  In  bis  face,  and  he 
retreated  slowly  backwards  in  helpless 
terror,  tmtil  his  study  door  shut  him  oa: 
from  all  the  turmoil  of  a  household  tbat 
he  had  long  ago  ceased  to  hope  to  control. 

A  spell  of  wet  weather,  of  dripping  trees, 
and  green  lush  fields  had  kept  the  chiUrer. 
in  for  a  day  or  two  after  their  first  visit  to 
Lucinda.  She  had  wondered  now  an: 
again  how  they  were  faring  at  the  Fanu- 
had  half  determined  to  ask  Mrs.  Blacc 
about  them,  and  had  finally  decided  Ifaat 
she  could  do  more  good  by  keeping  silence 
where  they  were  concerned  and  letdng 
the  future  shape  itself.  She  did  not  set 
them  for  a  few  days, .  but  she  was  toc' 
deeply  occupied  with  her  own  afii^  to 
concern  herself  much  about  them,  lor  Mn. 
Sweet,  who  was  always  more  or  less  of  an 
invahd,  had  one  of  .her  attacks  of  hean 
trouble,  that  prostrated  her  and  Wt  ber 
as  weak  as  a  child,  and  Lucinda  found  hex 
thoughts  engaged  with  her  suffering  motha'. 
She  lent  one  or  two  moments  to  wondensi 
what  had  become  of  the  quaint  little  couplr. 
and  Peggy's  baby  face  and  Stephen' 
pathetic  eyes  haunted  her.  Once,  wbrr 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  she  wer: 
hastily  to  it,  remembering  her  little  visitor 
who  had  arrived  .so  unexpectedly,  ai>- 
when  it  proved  to  be  merely  an  uninfceresr 
ing  individual  with  a  basket  of  apples  :: 
sell,  she  was  conscious  of  disappointmen: 

But  Stephen  and  Peggy  were  watchicz 
their  opportunity  of  increasing  their  vot- 
ing list,  and  when  it  came  at  last,  they  st: 
out  hand-in-hand  for  the  house  of  the  m^ 
who  had  all  he  desired  in  life  save  the  one 
thing  needful.  They  passed  the  gate  of  the 
bungalow  reluctantly. 

"May  we  go  inside?  I  want  to  ?e^ 
Sweetheart,"  said  Peggy's  mutinous  n^ 
lips,  but  Stephen  was  resolute. 

"  No,  Peg,  muvver  always  said  it  wa? 
a  mistake  to  call  too  often.  Do  von  rt* 
member,  when  Mrs.  James  and  Mrs.  Potter 
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quarrelled,  that  she  Bwd    it    came    from  "  Oh,  no,"  said  Peggy. 

always  runDing  in  and  oat  ?  and  we  musta't  They  had  a  whole  long  happy  morning 

run  in  aad  out  of  Sweetheart's  house."  before  them,  for  Mrs.  Bland  was  very  busy 
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with  the  incubator,  and  they  knew  that 
their  absence  would  not  be  commented  on, 
for  when  hatching  time  was  due  meals 
were  apt  to  be  uncertain. 

There  was  a  freshness  in  the  air  after 
the  rain  that  was  delicious,  and  the  soft 
south  wind  blew  Peggy's  hair  about  her 
face  till  her  pink  sun- bonnet  looked  as 
though  it  were  strewn  with  glittering  golden 
threads. 

The  woods  of  Frittingham  Park  lay  green 
along  the  undulating  slope  that  ran  up  to 
the  cliff.  Once  the  sea  had  washed  inland 
to  the  ridge  itself,  and  in  its  retreating, 
centuries  back,  had  left  the  flat  plain  of 
the  marshes  behind  it. 

In  at  the  great  gates  the  children  walked 
unhesitatingly,  and  the  lodge-keeper,  looking 
out  from  her  window,  thought  they  were 
guests  for  the  house  arriving  with  a  note, 
since  it  was  evident  that  they  were  of 
gentle  birth.  There  were  deer,  shoulder 
deep  in  the  brake,  their  gentle  faces  and 
fierce  antlered  heads  showing  above  the 
fern  and  undergrowth,  and  Peggy  was  so 
enchanted  with  the  sight  of  them,  and  the 
dozens  of  soft  brown  rabbits  that  danced 
in  and  out  of  the  sunlight,  that  their  pro- 
gress was  certainly  delayed. 

The  stable  clock  was  striking  eleven 
when  they  walked  up  the  stone  steps  be- 
tween the  marble  lions  that  guarded  the 
entrance,  and  finding  the  bell  within  easy 
reach,  pulled  it,  and  then  paused  half  in 
fear  and  half  in  delight  at  the  clangour  of 
sound  that  seemed  so  long  before  it  died 
away  in  the  back  regions.  The  bell  was* 
answered  by  an  extremely  correct  footman 
in  livery,  whose  face  expressed  no  surprise 
at  the  sight  of  his  master's  visitors,  but 
who  concluded,  like  the  lodge-keeper,  that 
their  errand  was  an  important  one.  Stephen, 
never  at  a  loss  for  words,  found  himself 
inspired  with  sudden  dignity  that  invested 
the  sailor  suit  with  a  grandeur  it  had  never 
assumed  before. 

"Is  the  gentleman  at  home?"  he  said, 
hoping  that  Peggy's  open-mouthed  gaze 
at  the  vision  in  scarlet  and  black  with 
marvellous  silver  hair  was  unobserved. 

"Yes,  sir.  Lord  St.  Ives  is  at  home. 
Did  you  want  to  see  him?" 

"  Of  course  I  do  want  to  see  him ;  that's 
what  I  comed  for."  Stephen's  voice  was 
so  suddenly  aggrieved  that  the  footman 
blew  his  nose  rather  loudly,  and  appealed 
to  a  second  man  in  plain  clothes  who  was 
then  crossing  the  hall. 
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"  Mr.  Tupton,  here's  a  young  gentleman 
and  lady  to  see  his  lordship." 

Mr.  Tupton  advanced,  and  proved  to  be 
a  kindly-featured  man  of  middle  age,  who 
bore  on  every  inch  of  his  person  &e  sign 
manual  of  a  "gentleman's  gentleman." 
He  looked  at  Stephen  and  Peggy  for  a 
moment  with  a  subdued  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"You  may  go,  James,"  he  said  loftily. 
"  I  will  take  them  to  his  lordship  myself;" 
and  James  reluctantly  departed  to  discuss 
the  event  in  the  servants'  hall. 

"Would  you  believe  it,  Mary,"  he  said 
to  the  upper  housemaid,  whom  he  en- 
countered in  the  passage.  "As  sure  aa 
I  stand  here,  there's  two  little  kids  as  higb 
as  my  hand  come  up  the  steps  with  as  fine 
a  manner  as  you  please,  asking  for  his 
lordship.  They're  the  first  visitors  as  have 
crossed  the  threshold  for  many  a  long 
month,  for  Mr.  Tupton  let  them  in,  though 
I  shouldn't  wonder  he  gets  the  sack  fcr 
doing  it." 

"  Oh,  he  won't  do  that,"  said  Mary,  "he 
knows  what  he's  about,  and  maybe  he's 
thinking  that  their  prattle  may  tnm  his 
lordship's  thoughts." 

Lewis   Hamilton  Vane,   Lord  St.  Ives, 
lay  on  a  sofa  under  the  window,  with  the 
sun  shining  full  down  upon  his  face.    He 
knew  every   inch   of  that  view  by  heart, 
although  his  eyes  had  long  ago  been  closed 
to   the  sight  of   the  green   trees  and  un- 
dulating meadows  that  were  part  of  the 
great  inheritance  that  had  come  down  to 
him  from  his  ancestors.     Five  years  befoiv 
he  had  lost  his  sight  out  hunting,  and  ha: 
also  scarred  and  disfigured  his  face  so  tb&: 
he  could  be  called  no  longer  "the  hant- 
some  Vane."     Five  years   before  he  hi*' 
been   on    the    threshold    of    the    greatt-" 
happiness  in  the  world,  and  had  mi&so 
it  then  completely,  becoming,  during  ti 
weeks  of  his  illness,  a  moroBeY  hopekv 
man.     He  was  only  Lewis  Vane  then, 
subaltern  in  a  dragoon  regiment,  in  \o\. 
with  a  beautiful  girl,  but  as  yet  unbocn 
to  her  by  any  spoken  word.     That  wor- 
would  never  be  spoken   now,  he  reai:^ 
with  dogged  sullenness  as  he  toraed  bi^ 
face  to  the  wall  and  shut  himself  out  frc- 
friends  and  hope  for  evermore. 

A  few  months  later  he  had  come  i^'^<^ 
his  inheritance  and  his  title,  and  comix: 
to  Frittingham  very  quietly,  had  taken  ^r 
there  the  life  of  a  recluse,  never  leancc 
the  grounds  nor  inviting  any  one  inside  b> 
house.    He  was  lying  there  listlessly  no«. 


'with  his  melancholy  face  act  in  the  Btem 
lines  that  were  familiar  to  it.  His  quick 
ears  caught  the  fait  of  unaccastomed  foot- 
stepa  on  the  marble  paving,  and  he  turned 
sharply. 

"  Who  is  that,  Tupton  ?  " 

The  old  impatience  of  his  blindness 
toot  him,  for  his  nerves  were  shaken  by 
much  loneliness. 

"  Who  is  that? "he  cried  again.  "What 
do  you  mean  by  bringing  People  here?  " 

"  Go  on,  sir,"  whispered  Tupton  a  little 
(To  Uw 
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brokenly,  pushing  Stephen  into  the  room 
with  a  gentle  hand.  "  He  is  really  glad 
to  see  you;  it  is  only  his  way."  Then 
aloud  ;  "  Visitors  for  your  lordship.  They 
are  very  little  children,  and  I  thought  you 
would  have  no  objection  to  seeing  them." 

And  Tupton  the  wary,  the  cunning,  went 
out  and  Bhut  the  door  behind  him,  for  he 
knew  that  very  often  the  hand  of  a  little 
child  will  effect  a  miracle  that  whole 
armies  of  grown-up  people  would  fail  in 
advancing  one  step  upon  its  way. 


The   Highways  and   Byeways  of  Britain 


SINCE  traveUing  by  train  became  the  much  neglected.  And  now  have  come  the 
chief  mode  of  progression  throughout  days  of  motor-cars,  and  however  much  we 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Britain,  its  men,  who  like  to  tool  through  the  now  lone- 
highways  and  byeways,  as  even  every  long-  some  though  stiU  very  beautiful  country  to 
distance  cyclist  could  tell  us,  have  been  very  the  music  of  the  jingling  of  harness  and 
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Bweet  tattoo  of  our  horses'  feet,  may  object 
to  the  teuf'teuff  it  will  stay  the  century  out 
in  one  form  or  another. 

The  question  whether  it  is  worth  while 
to  make  British  highways  and  byeways 
more  passable,  and  consequently  safer,  for 
all  kinds  of  wheeled  traffic,  I  do  not  lay  my- 
self out  to  discuss  in  this  paper.  Let  me 
say,  however,  that  more  than  eight  years  ago 
I  endeavoured  in  the  Press  to  point  out  the 
advantages  that  would  accrue  to  all  kinds  of 
road-men,  if  a  cinder-path  'twixt  London 
and  Edinburgh  were  made,  to  be  used  solely 
for  motors  and  cycles.  Anyhow,  in  the 
coach  days,  the  roads  must  have  been 
better  kept  up  than  they  are  now,  for  the 
old  pumps  used  for  watering  them  still 
stand  like  iron  ghosts  all  along  the  Bath 
road.  To  keep  up  the  roads  some  money 
must  have  been  spent.     Who  paid  ? 

The  health  and  physique  of  Britain  would 
vastly  improve  if  the  state  of  our  roads 
presented  even  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  a 
return  to  the  land.  But  are  real  improve- 
ments possible?  Assuredly  so.  Should 
motor  men  pay  their  share  of  these  ?  That 
would  be  but  fair.  If  a  motor-car  man  is 
to  be  allowed  the  free  use  of  roads  which  he 
pays  not  a  cent  to  keep  up,  I  think  that  he 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  dine  or  drink  at 
any  inn  on  the  highway  he  traverses,  and 
to  ride  away  without  paying  a  bronze 
farthing. 

This  paper  treats  of  the  roads  of  Britain, 
however,  mostly  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  tourist  with  chariot  and  horses.  I  have 
had  sixteen  years'  experience  of  a  life  on 
the  road  in  that  most  idyllic  and  perfect  of 
all  ways  of  travelling — by  caravan,  and 
ought  to  know  as  much  about  the  highways 
of  England  and  Scotland  as  any  one. 

Of  the  thirteen  millions  of  people  packed 
into  forty  cities  in  this  Britain  of  ours,  like 
as  many  herrings  in  filthy  barrels,  very  few 
indeed  have  any  notion  of  the  health  and 
beauty  to  be  found  every  spring,  summer,  or 
autumn  day  in  the  cool  green  country.  If 
they  had,  and  were  unable  to  afford  horses 
and  vehicles,  they  w^ould  walk,  they  would 
tramp  and  camp,  rather  than  be  carted 
away  in  trains  as  "  cheap  trippers  "  to  the 
seaside.  It  is  probably  better  for  gentle- 
men gipsies  like  myself,  that  they  do  not 
possess  such  knowledge,  for  at  the  present 
time  rural  Britain  belongs  to  us  alone  and 
to  the  wild  birds. 

The  roads  are  ours,  the  woods  and  forests, 
the  lonely  magnificence  of  mountain  lands, 
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strath  and  glen  and  meadow  green,  lake  and 
linn  and  streamlet,  ay  and  something  more 
which  city-dwellers  know  little  about, 
happiness,  health,  and  peace. 

Roads  Roman  and  Saxon 

With  the  exception  of  the  Boman  ones, 
there  are  no  really  straight  roads  in  the 
kingdom.  The  haughty  Gauls,  who  first 
conquered  the  southernmost  counties  of 
Great  Britain,  or  rather  the  whole  of 
England  and  some  Lowland  shires  of  Scot- 
land, went  in  a  bee-line  through  the 
country.  They  knew  the  advantage  of 
taking  time  by  the  forelock.  Many  of 
these  roads  are  now  beautifully  tree'd 
avenues,  while  others,  such  as  that  from 
Wareham  in  the  east  to  the  old  camp  close 
to  Bere  Regis,  lead  through  open  and 
charming  moorland.  There  is  no  waste 
ground  by  the  sides  of  these. 

But  many  of  even  our  very  best  English 
roads  are  so  winding  in  chaiucter  thai  I 
have  often  wondered  how  they  came  to  Ix.- 
evolved.  They  no  doubt  date  back  to  the 
earhest  ages,  long  before  the  Eomans  made 
so  free  with  the  land  of  our  sires. 

They  were  but  footpaths  at  first,  leading 
from  hamlet  to  hamlet  or  village  to  viUa^t^. 
and  their  trend  was  determined  by  many 
trivial  circumstances.  Men  walking,  especi- 
ally lovers  and  their  lasses,  would  naturally 
go  a  bit  about  to  avoid  a  bog,  a  hill,  a  rc>ek 
or  stream.  Not  always  the  latter  thouj^h, 
for  the  lover  and  his  lass  would  think  it 
great  fun  to  wade  the  river  at  its  shallowest 
part.  The  path  once  formed  would  soon 
become  a  bridle  path  as  well  as  a  bridail 
path;  sheep  and  cattle  would  be  driven 
along  it  also,  and  as  agriculture  of  a  morv 
refined  sort  began  to  make  progress,  ami 
country  people  laid  out  claims  for  them- 
selves, the  rubbish  and  stones  from  thf 
cleared  land  would  be  thrown  up  along  the 
side  of  the  path,  and  wild  bushes  such  a> 
furze  and  bramble  grow  thereon. 

Hedges  and  Fences 

In  course  of  time  the  rude  barriers 
thrown  up  at  each  side  of  the  narrow  roads 
became  transformed  into,  the  hedges  and 
fences  that  are  now  so  distinct  and  beauri- 
ful  a  feature  in  our  midland  and  southern 
counties. 

In  all  my  romantic  caravan  wanderings 
these  hedges  were  nearly  always  with  us. 
one  long-drawn-out  summer  delight.  In 
shires  where  stone  walls  or  wooden  palings 
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now  and  then  took  their  place  for  a  time, 
I  feel  sure  even  the  horses  were  not  quite 
happy  until  they  again  appeared. 

Whenever  I  came  to  a  part  of  the  road 
where  hedges  were  "  neatly  "  trimmed,  and 

probably  a  makeshift  of  a  footpath  appeared  Honeysuckle  too  is  here,  and  the  sweetly 
on  the  aide  of  the  road,  I  closed  my  note-  beautiful  woody  nightshade,  and  all  beneath 
book,  for  we  were  near  to  a  town  where  among  the  straggling  grasses  grow  wild 
vandalism  and  civilisation  took  the  place  of  flowers  too  numerous  even  to  name  in  tbis 
romance  and  poetry.    Give  me  the  hedge     brief  article. 


elder,  elm,  or  infant  asb-treeB,  each  and  all 
have  a  beauty  of  their  ovro.  And  it's  ob ! 
to  see  those  same  hedges  when  the  wild 
roses  spread  over  them  in  June,  or  the  white 
bryony  crowns  thena  with  its  foamy  fc" 


that  bill-hook  has  seldom  if  ever  come  near 
since  it  began  to  grow.  Its  very  rugged ii ess 
and  vandyked  irregularity  lends  to  it  an 
infinite  charm.  Little  does  it  matter  what 
these  hedges  consist  of :  blackthorn  stuck 
over  with  snowy  blossom  in  May ;  white- 
thorn with  flowers  in  garlands  pink  and 
white  ;  dwarf  oak,  with  brown  or  crimson 
foliage;  sycamores  with  broad  sienna  leaves 
that  seem  to  have  been  dipped  in  glycerine, 
so  sweetly  do  they  glitter  in  the  sunshine ; 


And  yet  that  goggled  horror,  the  motor 
person,  grumbles  because  these  wondrous 
hedges  are  not  kept  short  that  he  may 
have  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  scenery.  No 
need  of  such  sacrilege.  He  has  only  to 
put  on  the  brake  when  he  comes  to  a  stile, 
and  it  not  a  speed-maniac,  his  eyes  are 
feasted  on  charms  he  is  never  likely  to 
forget. 

The  hedgerows  would  soon  lose  much  of 
their  charm  were  it  not  for  the  bees  that, 
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themselves  most  beautiful,  drone  and  hum 
over  all  this  glory  of  ciolour. 

Wild  birds,  for  the  most  part  unseen, 
make  music  in  every  bush,  and  lighten  the 
heB.rt  of  the  wanderer  as  he  goes  trudging 
along. 

Tbe  Widening:  of  the  Highways 

There  came  a  time  when,  as  cities  and 
towns  grew  bigger,  the  highways  had  to  be 
widened;  especially  those  that  led  Scot- 
land way.  This  was  partly  because  armies 
had  often  to  be  hurried  up  and  away 
towards  the  Tyne  and  the  Tweed  to  meet 
the  fierce  foe, — a  foe  that,  bred  in  the  wilds, 
cared  little  for  roads,  but  chiefly  because  in 
times  of  peace  huge  herds  of  cattle  and 
sheep  had  to  be  driven  southwards  to  feed 
the  good  folk  of  London  and  other  large 
towns. 

Those  who  travel  by  road  now-a-days, 
often  marvel  at  tbe  difference  in  width  of 
these  main  highways  in  different  places 
'twixt  hedge  and  hedge. 

For  miles  one  may  journey  along  roads 
that,  though  fairly  good  in  bottom,  are 
closely  flanked  by  enormous  trees,  that  the 
wagoner  often  wishes  he  could  shift ;  then 
all  at  once,  for  no  apparent  reason,  the 
roads  widen  out  from  probably  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  to  seventy,  and 'twixt  fence  and 
wheel-worn  path  are  acres  of  rich  and 
beautiful  sward.  But  tbe  riddle  is  easily 
read.     These   swards   were   left   there  on 


purpose  that  herds  of  cattle  aad  flocks  of 
sheep  might  feed  as  they  were  driven  slowly 
on  towards  the  southern  markets. 

Many  of  these  swards  are  now  over- 
grown with  dwarf  bushes,  with  golden  forze 
and  tasseled  broom,  the  mauve  and  prickly 
rest-harrow,  or  the  irrepressible  bramble. 
Others  again  are  still  luxuriantly  covered 
with  succulent  grass,  with  clover  red  and 
white,  and  great  patches  of  the  scarlet- 
tipped  orange  flowers  of  bird's-foot  trefoil 
On  these,  errant  gipsy  folks,  like  myself, 
camp  for  the  mid-day  halt,  and  ^hile  horses 
graze  or  have  the  nose-bags  on,  cook,  e»L 
drink,  and  enjoy  tbe  dolce  far  nientc  "sai^ 
iegmine  fagi-" 

As  a  rule  a  stream  of  water  or  a  cool  pood 
in  some  tree-shaded  glen  is  to  be  found  no: 
very  far  from  these  bee-haunted  and  restful 
swards. 

The  temptation  to  go  in  for  forty  winks 
after  one's  early  dinner  in  places  like  these 
is  often  irresistible ;  the  grass  so  soft ;  the 
perfume  of  flowers  so  enthralling  ;  tbe  mur- 
mur of  bees  and  song  of  birds  so  soothing. 
Tbe  amateur  gipsy  soon  gets  accustomed  to 
the  presence  of  insect  life,  whether  afloat  in 
the  air  or  busy  in  the  grass.     They  are  each 
and  all  too  busy  to  think  of  him.     Little 
creaturesclad  in  fur  peepout  from  the  hedjif- 
foot  at  him  with  dark  beady  eyes,  a  gliiivr- 
ing,  sheeny  snake  may  glide  past  him  or 
over  him,    but   disturbs    him    not.     He    :- 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just  and  the  gipsv 
Pen  in  hand,  I  coulii 
linger  long  describiD^- 
the     incomparable 
beauty      of       English 
hedgerow  and  sward, 
but  space  forbids,  ao<i 
I  reseri'e  them  for  my 
dreams. 

The  Trees 

The  trees  thiii 
almost  everywhere 
stand  in  line  on  each 
side  of  the  highway: 
are,  tor  tbe  moat  pait. 
beautiful  in  someway. 
yet,  as  a  rule,  all  ov^r 
England  the  vandal  ism 
of  the  wooden -heaiied 
agricnltiiriat  is  very  ■, 
much  in  evidence. 
The  elms  especially  i 
are  hacked  and  lopped  ^ 
tUl      they      lose      all     ' 
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resembUnoe  to  the  real 
forest  tree.  And  almost 
every  other  tree  eaffere  in 
the  same  vraj,  till  neither 
grandeur  nor  dignity  is 
left  aboat  lordly  beeca  or 
ash  or  patriarchal  oak. 
This  is  done,  it  may  be 
said,  so  that  they  shall  not 
bang  too  closely  over  the 
road,  but  the  squire  or 
fanner  has  neither  method 
in  his  madness  nor  any 
sense  of  the  beautiful. 

Even  Scotch  fir-trees 
and  the  drooping  drapery 
of  the  spruce  are  entirely 
spoiled.  No  one  who  has 
ever  seen  the  wild  Scottish 
pine  with  its  brown 
spreading  branches,  its 
masses  of  ink  ■  black 
foliage,  and  its  wandering 
gnarled  roots,  could  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  same 
tree  as  its  poor  distorted 
English  brother.  £x?p  the 
trees  by  all  means,  if  they 
interfere  with  wheeled 
traffic,  but,  in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  noble  in  this 
England  of  ours,  do  it 
with  an  eye  to  art  and 
beauty.  I  must  not  go 
off  the  highway,  I  sup- 
pose, else  I  should  like  to 
apeak  a  pleading  word  or  two  in  behalf  of 
the  trees  in  private  parks,  which  are  so 
often  treated  in  precisely  the  same  brutal 
fashion. 

Good  Roads  and  Bad 

The  best  roads  in  Britain,  although  very 
good  about  Leamington  and  Warwick,  are 
certainly  not  to  be  found  in  England  hut  in 
Scotland,  all  through  the  Midiothians,  bnt 
especially  about  Perth.  Around  the  latter 
fair  city  they  are  alt  a  wheel-man  or  horse- 
man could  wish — level,  wide,  well  kept,  and 
splendid  as  to  surface. 

Even  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland— 
though  not  of  course  in  the  mountain 
depths — the  roads  are  very  much  superior 
to  those  south  of  the  silvery  Tweed. 

Nothing  in  Nature,  for  example,  could 
beat  the  beauty  of  the  road  that  leads  from 
Inverness  aw^  to  Beauly,  and  thence  on 
through  the  Muir  of  Ord  to  Dingwall. 


The  roads  through  Derbyshire,  Durham, 
and  Cumberland  are  probably  the  most 
horse-killing  highways  we  have  to  negotiate. 
Especially  is  it  so  in  the  mining  districts, 
where  often,  when  your  nags  stop  to  breathe 
on  a  hill-top,  you  look  down  through  a  black, 
steep,  wet  tunnel,  which  seems  to  end  far 
away  in  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth  itself. 
The  traffic  may  be  accountable  for  this. 
But  there  is  another  reason  for  the 
superiority  of  Highland  roads.  In  Scot- 
land the  hills  are  mountains,  and  the  road 
must  wind  through  the  straths  and  green 
valleys;  in  England  the  hills  are  simply 
hills,  and  the  road  takes    you    right   over 

One  finds  fairly  good  highways  branch' 
ing  in  almost  every  direction  from  London, 
but  they  go  not  very  far.  Then  you  are 
plunged  into  desert  wilds,  until  you  get  in 
touch  with  large  towns  or  the  sea.  And 
some  of  the  seaside  roads  themselves, 
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though  comparatively  wide,  are  a 
the  beds  of  dried-up  rivers  than  t 


)re  like 
ly  thing 


The  roads  through  the  Black  Country  are 
sui  generis,  and  my  caravan  experiences 
therein  are  terrible  to  look  back  upon.  In 
Wales  or  in  the  Lake  District  the  roads 
may  be  narrow,  and  they  are  generally  give- 
and-take,  but  then  you  have  beautiful 
scenery  to  reward  your  toil. 

Down  Dorset  and  Devon  way  they  are 
often  simply  lanes,  that,  owing  to  the  en- 
croachment of  rock  and  hank  and  tree,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  widen. 
From  Wareham  to  Swan  age  in  wet 
weather  the  highways  (tremendously 
hilly)  are  too  dreadful  to  think  of,  and  so 
narrow  that  an  ordinary  motor-car  can 
scarcely  get  safely  past  a  village  cart. 

In  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex  the  scenery 
is  all  very  charming,  and  although  hilly 
one  has  little  to  complain  of. 

By  far  and  away  the  most  beautiful  and 
romantic  road  in  Great  Britain  is  that  which 
leads  from  Perth  vid  Dunkeld,  Pitlochrj-, 
Struan,  Dalwhinnie,  and  to  the  left  from 
Carr  Bridge  right  over  the  Caledonian  Alps, 
and  down  through  beautiful  forests  which 
last  into  Inverness  itself.  With  a  very 
large  house-upon- wheels  and  a  pair  of 
spirited  horses,  there  is,  of  course,  a  spice 
of  danger,  but  one's  reward  is  very  great. 
Even  those  that  journey  up  the  Tay  by 
train,  KilUecrankie  way,  see  some  of   the 


wonders  of  this  enchanting  district,  bu: 
only  by  road  can  it  be  appreciated  in  full. 
There  is  an  easier  way  by  ^vhich  I  have 
twice  or  thrice  driven  to  Inverness,  hoggin;; 
tbe  eastern  shores  of  England  and  Scotland 
all  the  long  way  to  Aberdeen,  thence  strik- 
ing through  the  Donside  Highlands,  the 
beauty  of  which  is  so  little  known  to  the 
tourist,  then  by  the  coast-line  irom  Bai.lf 
or  Elgin.  This  is  a  very  pleasant  tour  ani 
has  much  to  recommend  it :  the  sea-scape- 
for  instance,  or  the  tree-scapes,  especiailv 
the  forest  lands  of  Forres. 

Finger-Posts 

Down  south  these  are  kept  in  fairly  goi'i 
order,  hut  the  farther  north  you  get  tie 
more  dilapidated  and  dissipated-lookin<;  ilc 
they  become,  till  they  are  quite  unreliiih!>; 
and  in  Scotland  itself  they  are,  for  the  mo<: 
part,  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Yo; 
must  be  possessed  of  a  good  ScotcJ 
tongue,  and  when  in  doubt  climb  a  hi^ 
and  look  ahead,  or  call  at  a  cottage  ani 
■'  spier."  Cottages,  however,  are  few  aD'i 
far  between  in  the  Grampians.  You  mi^jbt 
travel  for  twenty  miles  and  not  see  oiie. 
nor  a  soul  to  ask  a  question  of,  but  as  thi-rc 
is  only  one  road  and  plenty  of  "snon 
posts,"  you  are  hardly  likely  to  go  far  astray. 
These  posts  are  meant  to  show  where  the 
path  is  in  winter,  when  every  gulley  i- 
filled  to  the  lip  with  driven  snow. 

In    the    south    the    average     policeniai: 

makes    but  a    po>ii 

■  ■    finger-post.      He  > 

willing  to  dirvi-: 
you,  though  stack- 
ing right  in  frun; 
of  one  his  "  turn  U' 
the  right "  mean- 
vour  '•  turn  to  :Lr 
left." 

How  Brittsb 
Roads  are 
Kept 

Well,  lifteen-sis- 
teenths  of  theit 
surface  are  neg- 
lected entireh- 
taking  tbem  all  and 
all.  They  are  al- 
lowed to  hang  ii- 
they  grow,  and  ic  i 
the  lanes  and  bvc- 

— —    ways  you  can  sw 

grass,  poppies,  asd 
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even  furze  growing  between  the  deep 
wheel-ruts,  and  more  than  once  I  and  my 
merry  men  have  had  to  alight  and  saw  or 
chop  up  a  fallen  tree  which  may  have  lain 
there  for  a  week.  The  metal  for  mountain 
rounds  is  the  rough  unbroken  shingle  dug 
out  of  the  hillsides.  This  plan  of  keeping 
up  the  roads  cannot  be  bettered  in  lone- 
some wilds,  but  in  the  frequented  districts 
of  England,  and  especially  near  towns,  the 
method  of  metalling  is  a  disgrace  to  this 
country.  It  is  usually  done  at  the  wrong 
season  of  the  year,  and  instead  of  one-half 
of  the  road  being  negotiated  at  a  time,  it 
is  metalled  all  across,  and  the  road  thus 
rendered  almost  impassable.  The  cruelty 
to  horses  from  so  slovenly  a  method  need 
hardly  be  pointed  out. 

Fords,  Bridges  and  Old  Toil-Bars 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  weird  beauty  and 
romance  about  the  old-fashioned  English 
bridges.  We  meet  with  few  of  the  really 
Gothic  build  now-a-days.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  their  stability,  and  they  are  good 
for  vehicles  of  short  draught,  but  if  the 
carriage  is  a  very  long  one,  the  after  half  is 
left  in  the  air  when  the  fore-part  begins  to 
descend,  and  the  timbers  are  thus  greatly 
strained. 

Fords  are  nearly  out  of  fashion,  but  now 
and  then  we  come  to  a  river  that  runs 
athwart  the  road  on  a  sandy  bottom.  It 
is  best  to  rush  it,  as  horses  on  a  summer's 
day  may  want  to  lie  down  therein — my  own 
have  done  so  several  times — and  this  is  a 
trifle  awkward. 

There  are  many  bridges  in  Britain  at 
which  you  have  to  pay  toll  before  you  cross. 
This  runs  from  sixpence  to  one-and-six.  If 
you  want  some  real  good  fun,  you  can 
always  have  it  when  you  come  to  a  toll- 
bridge.  You  have  only  to  pretend  that  you 
don't  mean  to  pay,  then  you  shall  see  what 
you  shall  see. 

Toll-bars  proper  are  now  a  thing  of  the 
past,  but  the  houses  remain,  and  you  see 
them  everywhere,  and  cannot  mistake  them, 
for  the  gable  stands  toward  the  highway 
with  a  door  in  the  centre  of  it  and  a  window 
on  each  side. 


After  having  been  so  long  on  the  road 
as  a  gentleman  gipsy,  my  opinions  may  be 
not  altogether  unreliable.  Here  they  are 
in  brief,  and  they  may  be  taken  for  what 
they  are  worth : — 

I.  The  highways  and  byeways  of  Britain 
could  be  vastly  improved  at  comparatively 
small  cost. 

II.  They  should  be  widened  so  as  to 
permit  motors,  steam  carriages,  and  large 
wagons  to  pass  each  other  easily. 

III.  Although  all  road-men  would  miss 
their  beauty,  the  vast  tracks  of  sward — tens 
of  thousands  of  acres — might  be  sold  and 
cultivated. 

IV.  W-shaped  hilly  pitches  should  be 
brought  nearer  to  a  level. 

V.  Wherever  possible,  the  road  should 
wind  round  a  long  hill  instead  of  going 
over  it. 

VI.  More  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
surfacing  of  byeways,  and  bridges  widened  ; 
thousands  of  the  latter  are  very  dangerous 
to  heavy  traffic. 

VII.  There  should  be  laws  to  regulate  the 
metalling  of  roads,  with  reference  to  the  size 
and  cleavage  of  the  stones  used — flints  mean 
horse  slaughter — rolling,  and  the  season  of 
the  year. 

VIII.  Toll-bars  should  be  resuscitated  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  steam  traffic  and 
motor-men. 

IX.  And  lastly.  If  the  roads  of  this  great 
country  were  improved  as  I  suggest,  all 
kinds  of  country  produce  would  find  its  way 
to  London  and  all  large  cities  by  motor  ;  in 
towns  we  should  have  better  food  and 
cheaper ;  those  portions  of  England  which 
are  now  howling  wildernesses  would  be 
cultivated ;  country  hamlets  would  become 
pretty  villages,  and  villages  would  expand 
into  clean  and  beautiful  towns:  railway 
fares  would  be  cheapened  by  half,  and  the 
wretchedness  and  misery  of  East-End  life 
in  London  would  be  minimised.  In  the 
country  we  could  give  work  to  starving 
millions,  we  should  not  have  even  alien 
emigration  to  fear;  with  the  increase  of 
work  drunkenness  would  diminish,  the  cry 
would  be,  "Back  to  the  land,"  and  the 
physique  and  health  of  our  people  woiild 
increase  from  year  to  year. 
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A  UNIVERSITY  built  in  a  year?     Of 
course  it  was  in  America  that  I  dis- 
covered  this   remarkable   instaaoe  of 
speed  in  the  cause  of  education.    But  it 
^as  in  the  most  unlikely  place  for  a  Uni- 
versity,  judged  by  our  English  standard. 


notice,  not  simply  because  of  the  extra- 
ordinarily  short  time  bo  fine  a  Universitr 
took  to  be  erected,  but  because  of  the  cour- 
age and  skill  which  led  to  such  a  record 
piece  of  work. 

Early  in  the  morning  on  December  11. 


On  the  outskirts  of  a  little  town  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  which  though  it  had  a  daily 
newspaper  had  only  six  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, was  a  magnificent  University, equipped 
in  the  most  modern  manner  with  every  idea 
which  could  assist  education.  Yet  it  had 
arisen  on  that  lovely  hill  in  exactly  one 
year  from  the  day  when  its  predecessor,  a 
much  less  imposing  structure,  had  been 
burned  to  the  ground.  Surely  such  a  re- 
markable achievement 
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1901,  flames  were  seen  to  be  bursting  from 
the  chemical  laboratory  of  Wooster  I'ni- 
versity,  Ohio ;  in  less  than  one  hour  ibe 
whole  of  the  main  building  was  demolisheii- 
Scientifio  laboratories  with  valuable  fittini:^. 
the  museum,  the  organ,  libraries,  and  many 
other  adjuncts  were  destroyed  completely. 
In  fact,  when  old  students  visit  the  plaw 
they  see  hardly  any  familiar  sight  except 
the  caretaker,  whose  years  of  service  tuv 
now  exceeding  those  of  most  of  the  offici^l^. 


What  happened  when 

this  terriDle  misfor- 
tune occurred?  The 
President  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  absent 
from  home,  but  the 
Faculty  Bummoned  a 
meeting  while  the 
flames  were  still  illu- 
minating the  horizon, 
and  decided  to  com- 
mence re  -  building. 
The  students  rallied 
with  enthusiasm  to 
their  support,  and  the 
President  returned  to 
Wooster  to  be  wel- 
comed by  crowds  of 
people  who  pledged 
themselves  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  re- 
place the  destroyed 
University.  The  day 
after  the  fire  the 
Executive  Committee 
of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  met  and 
begun  to  formulate 
plans  for  the  new 
building.  Their  first 
decision  was  not  to 
risk  again  the  placing 
of  their  treasures  all  i 
must  mention  here  that 
from  insurance 
only  amounted  to 
about  £11,000. 
The  ideas  of  the 
trustees,  extended 
by  the  inspiring 
enthusiasm  of  Dr. 
Louis  E.  Holden, 
President  of  the 
University,  soon 
reached  to  the 
erection  of  five 
buildings  to  cost 
not  less  than 
£60.000.  That 
seemed  a  tremen- 
dous responsibil- 
ity, but  the  very 
greatness  of  the 
scheme  helped  its 
success.  Not  only 
was  the  original 
total  of  cost  ob- 
tained,   but    the 


n  one  building.     I 
the  money  received 
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University  as  it  now 
stands  represents 
more  than  double 
that  sum,  for  it  has 
cost  about  £110,000. 
It  rejoices  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  finest 
college  plant  in  Ohio, 
a  State  which  has 
given  close  attention 
to  education  and  is 
rich  in  colleges. 

There  is  a  fascina- 
tion about  any  story 
of  courage,  and  so  I 
think  every  reader 
will  be  interested  in 
the  incidents  which 
preceded  the  triumph- 
ant opening  of  Woos- 
ter University  on  the 
first  anniversary  of 
its  destruction.  First 
of  all,  let  me  relate 
how  the  money  was 
obtained.  A  friend 
who  had  shown  an 
interest  in  the  Uni- 
versity, Mr.  Louis  H. 
WABD  HOLDEN  Scverance,  of  Cleve- 

ler  univarrtty,  Ohio  land,  ssked  the  trus- 

tees what  their  plans 
were.  They  laid  their  idea  of  a  group  of 
five  buildings  before  Mr.  Severance,  and  he 


,    WOOSTER   rSIVKKSITV,    1 
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said  that  he  woold  give  £10,000  so  that  one 
of  these  buildings  might  be  constructed. 
"  Severance  Hali  "  cost  its  generous  donor 
£12,500  in  aL,  but  he  and  every  one  else  are 
agreed  that  it  is  well  worth  the  money.  It 
may  be  described  as  the  most  up-to-date 
scientific  department  in  any  University 
built  recently.  On  each  floor  there  is  a 
lecture-room  with  accommodation  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty  students.  I  should 
like  to  describe  each  student's  desk  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  as  an  example  of  the 
thoroughness  of  the  equipment  of  the  whole 
building.  The  top  of  the  desk  is  of  alburene 
stone ;  around  the  desk  there  are  cold 
water,  gas,  a  sink,  a  hood  with  strong  down- 
draft,  an  electric  current,  a  filter-pump,  a 
balance,  and  a  set  of  reagents  and  appa- 
ratus. I  said  to  my  guide  that  there  would 
be  no  excuse  if  Wooster  failed  to  produce 
some  Liebigs  and  Edisons,  considering  the 
splendid  scientific  education  that  it  gives. 

The  next  step  in  the  provision  of  a  new 
University  was  taken  when  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  offered  £20,000  if  the  full  plans  of 
the  trustees  were  carried  out,  and  it  an 
equal  sum  was  raised  within  sixty  days 
from  December  21.  The  citizens  were  put 
on  their  mettle  by  this  challenge  ;  they 
canvassed  every  possible  donor  in  the 
county,  and  met  the  requirements  with  a 
day  to  spare  I  When  Dt.  Holden  first  ap- 
proached Mr.  Carnegie  on  the  subject,  he 
did  not  meet  with  immediate  success.  Mr. 
Carnegie  said  that  he  did  not  think  he 
could  do  anything  for  Wooster.  ■'  Well," 
said  President  Holden,  "I'm  beginning  to 


feel  like  the  man  who 
went  down  to  Jericho. 
The  priest  and  the  Leviie 
have  looked  at  the  ruins 
of  our  University,  and  then 
passed  by  on  tbe  olher 
side.  Now  that  they  have 
'sandbagged'  me.  1 
thought  it  was  time  lo 
turn  to  the  Good  Samari- 
tan." The  illustratiorj 
caught  Mr.  Carnegie's  ai- 
tention ;  he  laughed,  and 
aaked  for  more  details  a.- 
to  what  the  district  meant 
to  do.  By  and  bv  he 
offered  £10,000  as  a'chal- 
lenge.  Dr.  Holden  n^as 
emboldened  to  plead  for 
iRnnv  an  even  larger  sum,  secii;(.' 

that  the  needs  were  so 
great.  "  I  never  met  with  such  a  begga.- 
as  you  are,"  said  Mr.  Carnegie,  and,  to  tbe 
President's  delight,  be  increased  his  offer  to 
£20,000. 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  thr 
giving  was  all  on  this  big  scale.  Tbe  rank 
and  tile  of  the  community  did  their  part 
nohly,  and  at  least  five  thousand  people 
took  a  hand  in  providing  Wooster  with  i'-J- 
new  University.  The  Library  was  the  gifs 
of  Mr.  H.  C.  Prick  in  memory  of  his  parents. 
It  contains  already  23,000  volumes,  and  is 
supplied  with  most  of  tbe  leading  reviews 
and  magazines.  I  was  interested  c 
seeing  rows  of  bound  volonoes  of  British 
magazines  of  tbe  high  order  of  Blackirnod' 
Maijazine  and  the  Xineleenth  CfVHr'i 
There  ia  an  alcove  in  the  library  devotM 
solely  to  missionary  literature,  and  it  h;i 
one  thousand  volumes.  From  Woosur 
already  forty-four  missionaries  have  gou, 
forth,  and  many  more  will  follow. 

Scovel  Hall,  a  companion  building  to 
Severance  Hall,  is  used  for  tuition  in 
Biology,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy ;  it  has 
a  conservatory  with  aquaria,  ponds,  anil 
plant-beds,  and  everything  else  necessarj-for 
a  complete  course.  Taylor  Hall  is  used  for 
preparatory  study.  Besides  having  twelve 
fine  class-rooms,  it  possesses  an  audilonum 
with  seats  for  four  hundred  and  fifty,  in 
which  concerts  and  lectures  are  given  under 
the  pleasantest  conditions.  The  various  ■ 
literary  societies,  which  are  such  a  popular 
feature  of  college  life  in  America,  have  their 
habitations  in  Scovel  Hall;  and  very  attract- 
ive their  rooms  are  made  to  look  by  the 


skill  and  taste  of  the  students.  On  the 
third  floor  is  an  art  school,  lighted 
excellently. 

The  beautiful  chapel  I  saw  under  delight- 
ful conditions,  for  I  was  present  on  Gradua- 
tion Sunday,  when  the  graduating  class  of 
about  thirty-five  students  stood  up  to  listen 
to  tlie  wise  counsel  given  by  the  President 
of  the  University  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
sermon  on  the   Heavenly  Vision.     It  was 
sunshine  inside  and  outside  of  the  chapel 
that  afternoon,  and  from  long  distances  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  graduating  class 
had  driven   in  order  to  be   present.     The 
music  was  rendered  by  the  large  choir,  and 
about  one  thousand  people 
^ere     assembled     for     a 
memorable  service.     The 
organ  was  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Livingston     Taylor,     and 
the  chapel  itself  was  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Davidson,  of 
Chicago,  and  other  friends. 

In  describing  the  new 
building  I  have  left  to  the 
last  Kauke  Hall,  which 
stands  on  the  site  of  the 
main  building  destroyed 
by  fire.  It  is  from  a  line 
design  by  Mr.  Lansing  C. 
Holden,  the  well-known 
New  York  architect,  and 
the  English  visitor  recog- 
nises vrith  pleasure  tbe 
influence  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge    college  arcbi-  hog 
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tecture  in  its  conception. 
It-  is  capitally  adapted  to 
every  modern  need,  and 
contains  the  offices  of  the 
University  and  lecture- 
rooms.  It  cost  over 
£27,000  to  erect,  and  does 
the  utmost  credit  to  tbe 
architect,  whoalso  planned 
Severance  Hall  and  Scovel 
Hall. 

This  does  not  exhaust 
the  list  of  buildings  which 
constitute  the  University, 
for  there  are  also  the  fol- 
lowing :  A  splendid  con- 
servatory of  music,  a 
gymnasium, 
tory, 
seventy 
rrv  and  a  house  with  heating 

and  Ughting  plant.  It  was 
this  last-named  building  which  some  one 
suggested  wittily  should  be  named  after  tbe 
President  of  the  University,  as  it  was  the 
Power  House  of  the  place,  and  he  bad  been 
the  chief  driving  force  in  the  University ! 

It  is  time  to  tell  of  the  students  who  come 
and  occupy  these  fine  halls  of  learning. 
Many  of  them  are  of  that  lai^e  class  in  the 
States  who  are  so  eager  for  a  good  educa- 
tion that  they  "  work  their  way  through  " 
college — that  is,  they  work  for  part  of  the 
time  in  order  to  receive  education  the  rest 
of  the  time.  I  met  with  young  fellows  who 
lighted  furnaces  early  in  the  morning  for 
factories,  and  then  hurried  off  to  lectures 


for  about 
students, 
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on  Latin  or  geology.  I  8aw  others  who  did 
gardening,  waited  in  restaurants,  or  helped 
in  house-work.  Some  at  Wooster  will  earn 
the  money  they  require  by  selling  maga- 
zines in  the  district  around  the  University; 
some  of  the  young  women  would  do  domes- 
tic work  for  their  college  expenses.  Let 
me  relate  one  story  out  of  majiy  which  I 
heard,  showing  the  intense  desire  for  a 
college  education.  One  day  there  arrived 
at  the  President's  house  a  young  fellow, 
begrimed  with  dust  and  worn  with  travel. 
He  had  trudged  from  a  town  five  hundred 
miles  away,  and  asked  if  he  could  enter  the 
University  and  work  his  way  through. 
Just  at  that  time  there  was  no  employment 
to  be  obtained,  hut  the  President  could  not 
turn  away  a  man  who  had  taken  so  mucb 
trouble,  so  he  found  him  some  work  about 
his  own  premises.  The  student  justified 
this  decision,  for  be  has  proved  a  hard 
worker  and  has  done  very  well  in  his 
classes.  Another  student  whom  I  saw  was 
a  Jap  who  bad  actually  run  away  from 
Japan  in  a  vessel  as  a  stowaway,  and  in 
mid-ocean  was  discovered  hy  the  captain, 
who  was  so  impressed  by  the  boy's  intense 
desire  to  be  educated  in  America  that  he 
treated  him  very  kindly.  He  has  worked 
his  way  through  Wooster  with  satisfactory 
results.  The  maximum  charge  for  tuition 
in  the  University  would  he  about  £15  per 
annum,  and  this  is  only  possible  because 
there  is  an  endowment  which  Dr.  Holden 


and  the  trustees  are  now  seeking 
to  increase  to  £200,000.  I  hare 
every  belief  that  they  will  obtain 
this  handsome  sum,  judging  by 
their  success  in  the  past  and  Uie 
excellent  work  which  the  place  is 
doing. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  work 
which  will  surprise  British  readers. 
Instead  of  slackening  do^n  duriog 
the  warm  summer  vacation,  more 
than  four  hundred  teachers  from 
different  parts  of  Ohio  take  » 
course  of  study  to  fit  them  all  Uie 
better  for  their  ordinary  task?. 
This  summer  school  is  growing  m 
popularity  every  year,  and  is  now 
the  second  largest  connected  with 
any  University  in  the  United 
States. 

The  religious  aspect  of  tbe 
University  must  be  emphasised. 
It  is  primarily  a  Christian  in- 
stitution, and  its  connexion  with 
tbe  Presbyterian  denomination  assures  iis 
rigid  adherence  to  this  ideal.  Of  cour^. 
the  students  are  not  nearly  alt  Presby- 
terians, tor  that  is  not  required  of  them.  I 
was  delighted  to  learn  that  97  per  cent,  of 
the  students  are  avowed  Christians,  a  mos: 
extraordinary  proportion  for  a  college  of 
this  size.  Bible  study  holds  a  prominen; 
place  in  tbe  daily  curriculum,  and  most  cf 
the  students  take  further  Bible  study  in 
connexion  with  either  the  Y.M.C.A.  or 
Y.W.C.A.  During  the  thirty-two  years  t^ 
which  Wooster  University  has  educatetl 
about  six  thousand  men  and  women,  27^ 
have  become  ordained  ministers  ;  130  have 
become  teachers ;  50  are  professors  ;  44  aic 
in  the  mission  field ;  one  has  risen  to  br- 
Governor  of  a  State ;  117  are  in  the  les-i- 
profession;  72  are  physicians;  nine  are  pre- 
sidents of  Colleges;  and  many  more  have 
attained  distinction  in  other  walks  of  life. 
Close  to  the  college  buildings  I  saw  the 
Presbyterian  Homes  for  children  of  foreigc 
missionaries;  the  children,  when  thev  are 
old  enough,  attend  the  University,  aacl  th'a 
is  one  more  claim  on  the  loyal  support  of 
that  denomination. 

I  have  written  for  the  most  part  of  tbe 
iuork  side  of  the  college.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  recreation  does  not  have 
a  proper  share  of  the  students'  life.  .\ 
visit  to  Wooster  would  soon  dispel  any 
idea  like  that,  for  you  would  see  a  splendia 
recreation  ground  in  process  of  formation. 


on  which  many  a  pleasant  game  is  played. 
The  students  fenced  in  the  ground,  and 
have  done  much  to  make  it  a,  suitable 
place  for  athletic  exercise.  Then  there 
are  gymnasia,  and  I  believe  that  there 
is  a  dream  in  the  mind  of  the  President 
of  a  still  better  gymnasium,  which  is  to 
be  built  later  on  in  the  rear  of  Eauke 
Hall.     The  happy  faces  and  healthy  looks 
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of  the  students  testify  to  the  active  life 
tbey  lead  in  outdoor  games  as  well  as 
in  study.  The  Univeiaity  stands  on  the 
highest  ground  in  Ohio,  and  it  will  be  con- 
tent with  no  record  less  than  the  highest. 
Every  one  from  the  President  downwards 
is  animated  by  a  just  pride  in  its  past 
attainments  and  a  steady  determination 
that  Wooster  shall  flourish. 


Day  of   Delight 


TABBY  no  longer.  Maid  most  eweet, 
To  bind  thy  traaaes  in  array, 
For  I  can  hear  in  sunahine  boat 

The  aanguine  heart  of  holiday. 
Come  in  thy  homespun  frock  to  me. 

Than  velvets  of  a  queen  more  fair, 
And  let  this  gipsy  weather  be 

The  cordial  playmate  of  thy  hair. 
The  hyacinth  and  the  harebell  blue 

Are  married  in  the  cloudless  dome; 
The  lark  is  almost  out  of  view 

Above  the  wife  that  keeps  his  home. 
I  grant  the  bird  ou  fire  with  song, 

And  yet  despise  his  narrow  zeat : 
Could  he  but  hear  how  broad  and  atrocg 

The  chant  that  thunders  in  my  breast  I 
For  I  to-day  with  thee  am  paired 

To  wander  woods  and  follow  streams, 
With  brow  and  spirit  finely  bared, 

And  heart  unpacked  of  fevering  dreamp. 


And  where  beside  some  eloquent  brook 

Moss  spreads  an  emerald  counterpane. 
Deep  in  thy  soul  my  soul  shall  look 

For  heaven  and  angels,  not  in  vain. 
There  shall  it  profit  me  to  learn 

Thy  starry  stature,  and  to  fear 
That  of  a  sudden  thou  may'st  bum 

A  lamp  too  bright  for  me  to  bear. 
And  when  within  the  heavenly  fold 

The  eyea  of  lambkina,  silver- fleeced. 
Begin  to  aparkle  as  of  old 

Along  the  hilbide  of  the  east^ 
Home  will  I  take  thee,  and  entrust 

Thine  excellence  to  solitude. 
Incredulous  that  man  ia  dust, 

And  sure  of  angels  in  the  wood. 
Tarry  no  longer,  Mud  moat  sweet. 

To  bind  thy  treases  in  array, 
For  I  can  hear  in  sunshiae  beat 

The  sangoine  heart  of  holiday. 

yOtMAS    OALE, 


His   Poor  Lordship 

A  FANTASTIC  STORY 
BY  FBEDERICK  LANGBBIDGE 


SUMMARY   OF   PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS 

LoBD  Mbnlob,  a,  poor  nobleman  and  b.  writer  of  poems,  on  the  strength  of  «  preseat  of  mut 
redolvea  to  give  a  dinner -party.  On  the  strength  of  the  diDner-ptirty  he  engages,  in  addition  to  Tbsdv. 
hii  old  man-servant,  a  butler  who  ofTers  his  Bervioet  and  gives  his  name  as  Jamea  Jamm. 

But  on  the  day  before  the  dinner,  Menloe  himself,  touched  by  the  tale  of  a  tramp,  led.  him  to  tht 
larder  and  told  him  to  help  himself.  On  the  day  of  the  dinner,  to  which  the  Bishop  and  othei  lo.^ 
personages  of  importance  had  been  in\ited,  Menloe  writes  poetry  Cili  ten  o'clock  at  night.  He  hii 
forgotten  the  dinner-party.  And  James,  finding  no  meat  in  the  larder,  told  the  gnesCs  when  thci 
arrived  that  his  Lordship  had  had  a  Hi,  and  they  had  all  gone  home  at  once. 

Next  day  many  came  to  inquire,  but  James  was  e<iual  to  the  situation,  and  had  straw  on  the  avenir 
and  a  bulletin  posted  on  the  gate.  That  evening  there  arrive  from  Canada  Miss  I'ereepbono  Tite  oii'l 
her  mother.  The  mother  takes  James  for  Lord  Menloe,  and  Menloe,  hoping  thus  to  get  rid  of  them,  i; 
first  ac[|uiesces  in  the  mistake.  But  it  soon  becomes  serious,  for  after  dinner,  James,  as  Lord  Menkc 
invites  them  to  stay  the  night.      Next  morning  Menloe  gives  James  a  bit  of  his  mind. 


UDDENLY  Menloe'a 
manner  changed. 
"  But,  though  I  can 
allow  a  good  deal," 
he  said  sevefely,  •'  to 
a  man  who  steps  into 
a  breach,  I  can't  ex- 
cuse    barefaced " 

"  Lies "  was  on  his 
lips,  but  under  the 
calm  gaze  of  James 
the  phi-ase  lengthened. 
It  came  out "  romantic 
inventions." 

"  I  don't  i^uite  un- 
derstand," said  James. 

"Oh,    come;     all 

that ■'      Menloe 

stopped,  tender  of  a 
hai-sh  word :  then  he 


harde 


elf; 


"  that  twaddle  —  that 
farrago — that  hash^ 
that  inconceivable  rot  about  Aunt  Eustacia. 
Why,  man  alive,  the  dates — the  people — 
you  jumbled  things  together  like  a  mad- 
man's dream." 

James's  eyelids  fluttered ;  a  dangerous 
spark  broke  from  the  eyes  beneath  them. 
He  controlled  himself  with  difficulty,  but 
he  did  control  himself. 

"  I  think  I  began  by  saying,"  he  answered, 
"  that  when  it  happened  I  was  quite  a 
child." 

Menloe  stared  in  amazement.  If  James 
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were  joking,  James's  jokes,  like  Ezekiel ; 
bones,  were  very  dry. 

At  that  moment  a  voice  was  heard  in  l\w 
staircase  gallery^the  voice  of  Persephon,-, 

'■  Look  here,"  said  James,  "  we  ruust  con  >■ 
to  an  understanding.  I  have  a  character— 
a  reputation  to  support."  He  spoke  wi;l. 
such  restrained  sincerity  that  Menloe,  re- 
membering the  plight  in  which  the  ni^iii 
had  come  to  him,  hated  himself  for  tli' 
meanness  of  the  recollection.  "  Since  ;; 
was  for  your  sake,"  James  went  on,  "tlia: 
I  entered  into  tliis,  I  reiy  on  your  sense  o. 
justice  not  to  give  me  away.  I  sbouli: 
look  " — James  seemed  to  push  the  tliir;" 
from  him  as  an  abhorred  incongruity— 
"ridiculous;   simply  ridiculous." 

"Well,"  said  Menloe,  "perhaps  I  shouli: 
look  a  bit  of  a  donkey  too." 

"More  than  a  bit."  said  James,  '*  mut'i 
more  than  a  bit.     Then  you  agree  ?  " 

"Ye-es,— I  suppose  so — to  what  do  I 
agree?" 

"  As  long  as  these  ladies  stay,  I  havr 
your  word  that  you  will  support  me  in  m\' 
part ;  that  under  no  circumstances  —  n'.' 
circumstances  whatever " 

Persephone  was  in  the  hall ;  time  d:<I 
not  serve  for  exact  verbal  contract.  Janit-i 
held  out  his  hand,  and  Menloe  took  it. 

The  bargain  was  sealed. 

Persephone  came  into  the  room  witli  t 
burst  of  sunshine. 

"Surely,"  thought  Menloe,  "a  very 
comely  creature— as  such  creatures  go; 
amiable,  too — if  the  feline  nature  ever  can 
be  amiable." 


His  Poor  Lordship 


Persephone  knew  how  to  dress.  Her 
colours  were  as  natural  to  her  as  the  finch's 
to  him,  and  no  leopard  was  ever  better 
groomed. 

Menloe  found  himself  trying  to  note  the 
details  of  her  costume.  He  was  just  on  the 
point  of  deciding  that  her  bonnet — so  he 
mentally  described  her  elaborate  hat — was 
like  a  mushroom  in  its  tint  and  texture, 
when  he  was  pulled  up  short. 

"  James,"  said  James,  "  you  can  leave 
us." 

Flurried,  and  a  little  angry,  Menloe  stalked 
out  of  the  room.  In  the  kitchen  there  was 
trouble  for  Menloe.  Wherever  he  went, 
thither  went  also  Thady's  eye.  Never 
could  he  stand  for  a  moment,  but  a  furtive 
hand  caught  up  a  cold  compress.  To 
assure  Thady  that  he  was  not  on  the  verge 
of  another  seizure  was  worse  than  throwing 
words  away.  • 

"  I  know  it,  darlin*  jewel,  I  know  it 
right  well,"  Thady  would  answer  with  con- 
viction, but  with  the  last  word  there  was 
always  the  dab  of  a  towel. 

At  last,  in  desperation,  Menloe  locked 
him  up  in  the  turf-house,  whence  his  howls 
went  up  to  heaven. 

Nor  had  Menloe  better  success  with  the 
maid.  With  great  difficulty — for  at  first 
she  hovered  about  the  passages  ready  to 
run  on  the  slightest  alarm — he  coaxed  her 
into  the  kitchen.  It  was  only  after  he  had 
retired  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  kitchen 
that  she  would  attempt  to  hght  the  fire,  and 
hardly  had  she  begun  laying  the  turf  when 
a  sneeze  from  Menloe  sent  her  oiT  like  a 
hare. 

Menloe  had  to  go  to  work  himself,  and 
he  was  not  lucky.  At  last,  however,  he 
did  produce  a  thick  blue  smoke ;  certainly 
it  stung  the  eyes ;  conceivably  it  might  boil 
eggs.  Eggs  there  were  in  plenty,  and  of 
several  kinds — that  was  a  comfort;  and 
now  he  looked  about  him,  there  were  many 
other  things  to  eat :  trout,  for  example,  and 
grouse,  and  an  unseasonable  hare — all 
poached  from  Menloe's  land  and  water.  A 
tolerable  turkey  hung  beside  a  miserable 
little  hen,  with  vast  reaches  of  leg  and  a 
wrinkled,  yellow,  alifiost  invisible  body ; 
there  was  a  ham,  too,  with  several  pieces 
of  bacon,  and  there  were  many  pounds  of 
butter. 

Menloe  was  much  surprised.     How  did 

it  come  about  that  they  were  so  victualled  ? 

— nay,  now  that  he  thought  of  it,  had  been 

so  victualled  since  James's  arrival.     James 
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might  be  an  admirable  manager,  but  no 
economy  can  beguile  milk  from  a  mile- 
stone. Really  it  was  very  queer.  Menloe 
might  have  feared  that  James  was  making 
free  with  the  credit  of  the  house,  had  he  not 
recognised  a  home-industry  look  about  all 
the  contents  of  the  larder.  Those  things 
that  had  not  come  from  stream  or  moor  had 
come  from  neighbouring  cottages.  Butter 
and  bacon  were  innocent  of  brand;  he 
knew  the  guinea-hen  by  sight  and  the 
turkey  to  bow  to — the  guinea-hen  who  had 
offered  her  eggs;  the  turkey  who  had 
offered  herself. 

Were  these  the  gifts  of  sympathisers 
with  Menloe  in  his  illness  ?  Had  the  lady 
who  wished  him  not  to  die,  wired  or  posted 
the  yellow  hen  as  an  incentive  to  life  ? 

He  was  shaking  his  head  in  great 
perplexity  when  his  question  seemed  to 
have  some  hint  of  an  answer.  A  little  boy 
came  up  whistling  and  carrying  a  large 
green-white  cabbage  nearly  as  hard  as  a 
cannon-ball.  Suddenly  catching  sight  of 
Menloe,  he  drew  back,  and  would  have  mn, 
cabbage  and  all.  As  it  happened,  however, 
James  came  up  from  behind,  and  to  him 
with  a  singular  look — a  look  of  famihar 
devotion — the  child  rendered  his  cabbage. 

"  Good  boy,"  said  James,  patting  him 
upon  the  head,  and  yet  in  his  manner  there 
was  something  of  the  priest  receiving  tithes. 

While  that  child  turned  to  go,  another 
came  up ;  a  girl  this  time,  and  none  other 
than  Molly  Molony.  With  a  pretty  little 
curtsey,  that  implied  reverence  and  fellow- 
ship, Molly  held  out  a  little  paper.  It  was  an 
ounce  of  tobacco :  Menloe  knew  the  brand 
— 4ihe  only  packet-tobacco  on  sale  in  the 
"town."  Again  did  James,  receiving, 
almost  bless.  Menloe  could  not  make  it 
out,  but  he  would  try  and  pump  it  out. 

"  James,"  he  said,  stalking  out  of  the 
larder,  "what  in  the  world  is  going  on? 
One  might  almost  think  that  we  were  on 
our  keeping  and  the  folks  were  bringing 
tribute  in." 

Even  as  Menloe  spoke,  recollection  came 
like  a  stab.  That  likeness  to  the  woodcut 
on  the  police-notice !  There  it  was, 
sharper  than  Menloe  had  seen  it  yet,  in 
James's  Irish  face,  half-flattered  with  the 
child's  offering,  half-insulted  by  Menloe's 
question.  That  it  was  half-insulted  Menloe 
could  not  doubt,  and,  among  many  other 
wonders,  he  found  time  to  wonder  at 
that. 

"  I  hardly  think,"  said  James  with  frigid 
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grandeur,  "  that  it  becomes  you  to  ask,  or 
me  to  answer." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  Menloe  began  to 
say. 

James  cut  him  short.  "  I  see  that," 
he  said:  "you  do  not  understand  your 
position." 

He  turned  round  and  without  a  word 
opened  the  door  of  Thady's  prison. 

Sobbing  and  trembhng,  yet  light  and 
ghost-like  as  ever,  Thady  came  out.  He 
struggled  for  words,  he  looked  round  for  a 
weapon.  Then  James  laid  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder :  "  I  bid  you  be  quiet,"  he  said, 
unconsciously  or  intentionally  gliding  into 
the  heart  of  the  vernacular,  and  Thady's 
passion  was  over.  "  Be  getting  brekwist 
now,"  James  added,  "  be  getting  brekwist, 
daddy,  like  a  good  little  man." 

"  'Deed  I  will,  thin,"  Thady  answered 
in  miraculous  submissiveness  ;  *'  why  not, 
Mick  ?  "  With  that,  a  very  lamb,  he  fell 
to  his  work. 

A  moment  after,  James's  influence  again 
was  displayed.  Standing  in  the  courtyard 
he  whistled,  a  whistle  long  and  rasping  as 
a  syren;  then  he  called,  "Molly,  Molly, 
come  here  to  me,  like  a  good  child." 

Straightway  from  some  lurking-place  the 
little  serving-maid  came  into  view.  When 
she  caught  sight  of  Menloe  her  eyes  grew 
large  with  terror.  James,  however,  passed 
his  hand  over  her  shoulders  in  a  half-caress 
of  encouragement,  and  her  fears  seemed 
to  fall  from  her.  Dropping  a  curtsey  to 
Menloe,  she  entered  the  kitchen  and  fell  to 
energetic  setting  of  cups  and  saucers. 

Menloe 's  mind  was  much  exercised. 
That  singular  power  of  pacification  might 
be  hypnotic  in  its  nature ;  certainly  there 
was  in  James  an  influence  to  be  felt  rather 
than  to  be  defined.  That,  however,  hardly 
could  account  for  all  that  Menloe  had 
discovered.  Personal  magnetism  could  not 
victual  the  house  as  something  about  James 
had  been  doing. 

Again  Lord  Menloe  looked  at  the  man. 
Under  its  reticence,  its  soft  self -subdual, 
the  lines  of  O'Gorman's  face  lay  clear. 
Knowing  his  country's  tender  sympathy 
with  all  who  break  the  law,  Menloe  shook 
his  head  in  unwilling  conviction.  There 
was  not  much  doubt  that  the  gentleman  to 
whom  the  fetyle  and  status  of  Menloe  were 
pawned  was  as  ferocious  a  villain  as  ever 
broke  head  or  gaol.  A  hundred  pounds 
might  have  come  into  the  pockets  of  any 
poor  man  in  that  poor  village.  Not  a 
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beggar  would  stoop — not  a  tramp  would 
dare — to  claim  the  Government's  money. 
O'Gorman  was  the  honoured  guest  of 
Ireland. 

But  he  was  not,  Menloe  thought,  an 
ideal  Fourth  Baron.  His  reputation  was 
that  of  a  leveller ;  no  one  had  shown  more 
conclusively  than  O'Gorman  the  wicked- 
ness of  owning  anything.  Yet  he  was  at 
home  among  spoons  with  armorial  bearings: 
he  looked  appreciatively  at  family  portraits. 
As  butler,  in  all  his  soft-footed  ways  be 
had  shown  an  hereditary  deference ;  now  in 
his  brief  nobility  he  seemed  to  show  a^ 
hereditary  pride.  Again  Menloe  shook  hi? 
head — this  time  in  perplexity.  Indeed,  h*:' 
was  more  than  perplexed.  He  was  annoyei 
and  worried.  It  was  bad  (enough  to  have 
those  doubts  concerning  his  butler ;  it  was 
worse  to  have  to  stand  behind  his  chair ;  it 
was  worse  yet  to  know  that  some  of  hi? 
neighbours  half-believed  him,  Menloe,  a 
ghost,  while  others  fully  believed  him  a 
lunatic. 

Just  as  he  was  following  Janaes  out  of 
the  kitchen,  Menloe's  eye  fell  on  a  lK>ok. 
It  was  his  old  Peerage,  and  had  no  business 
there.  He  took  it  up,  and  it  opened  at  his 
own  name.  What  was  this  ?  In  a  labon- 
ously  neat  hand — a  hand  that  reminded 
Menloe  of  his  own  best  caligraphy — there 
were  two  erasures:  for  Lticius,  4th  Bamr., 
was  substituted  William^  6th  Baron. 

In  the  name  of  wonder  what  could  i: 
mean?  The  writing  Menloe  identified  as 
James's  fist,  but  what  coiild  it  mean  ?  Th- 
Christian  name  of  O'Gorman,  Menloe  re- 
membered, pertinently  or  the  reverse,  wa.« 
William.  Standing  there,  more  puzzU  i 
than  ever,  Menloe  discovered,  now  that  the 
stout  Peerage  was  removed,  another  smaile- 
volume.  He  took  up  that  too.  It  w^- 
called  Traits  and  Stories  of  Noble  Famiii^^ 

It  was  all  very  queer. 

An  hour  later,  having  previously  per 
formed  on  the  gong,  Menloe  stalked  ink- 
the  dining-room  in  an  official  capacity.  He 
bore  a  hot-water  silver  dish  containi^^ 
bacon  and  eggs.  In  depositing  thai  disb 
— awkwardly  enough  to  threaten  universal 
parboiling — he  contrived  to  lay  at  Persf- 
phone's  side  the  poem  of  his  love. 

It  was  some  little  time  before  she  noticed 
it,  for  at  that  moment  the  postman  came. 

That  morning,  as  it  happened  not  in- 
frequently, there  were  no  letters,  but  mereh 
a  local  paper,  The  Cork  Sunbeam  /i^* 
Lvnierick  Typhoo7i. 
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'*  Bring  it  to  me/'  said  James,  and  rather 
sulkily  Menloe  laid  it  beside  him. 

''Pray  excuse  me,"  said  James  to  his 
guests,  "  I  thought  there  might ** 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  little  scream. 

"  My  goodness,"  cried  Persephone, "  look 
at  that.  Why,  it  has  a  black  border,  and  d 
portrait,  and  head-lines  all  about  you," 

James  clucked  in  gentle  annoyance. 
"Really,"  he  said,  "they " 

At  that  moment  Persephone's  bright  eyes 
rose  suddenly,  embracing  Menloe,  as  it 
seemed,  in  something  arch  and  sly.  His 
curiosity  was  piqued.  He  leaned  forward 
and  stared,  shortsightedly,  at  the  engraving. 

It  seemed  to  be  a  picture,  an  unflattering 
picture  of  0' Gorman,  but  it  bore  the  legend : 
'•  A  late  portrait  of  his  late  Lordship." 

Scanning  the  headlines,  Menloe  made 
out  so  much — 

Affecting  Scenes. 

Very  Little  Hope. 

Sir  Thomas  Quain  Weeps. 

DEATH   OF  LORD   MENLOE. 

Menloe  snatched  the  paper  out  of  James's 
hand,  hardly  avoiding  Persephone's  little 
nose.  "  This  is  all  your  confounded  med- 
dling!"  he  roared.  "  I  shall  never  hear  the 
last  of  it — it's  the  most  disgusting " 

James  turned  round — and  so  did  Per- 
sephone— eyeing  his  spluttering  fury. 
"  James,"  he  said,  with  calm  severity,  "  you 
forget  yourself." 

Menloe  reflected.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  con- 
victed of  a  thing  that  his  soul  abhorred,  a 
breach  of  faith,  "  I'nj  afraid  I  do." 

"Then  remember  yourself,"  said  James, 
calmer  and  more  severe. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  Menloe  answered, 
"  it  was  a  pure  mistake." 

"  James,"  said  James,  with  great  severity, 
"you  are  behaving  outrageously, and  I  know 
why.     Bring  me  that  whisky-bottle." 

Persephone  gave  a  start,  and  looked  from 
James  to  Menloe  with  a  puzzled  face  ;  also 
with  a  puzzling  face;  its  look  was  in- 
credulous, vexed,  angry.  Then  it  under- 
went a  swift  change  ;  jumping  up,  she  said 
in  a  voice,  like  her  eyes,  shocked  and 
compassionate,  "  James,  will  you  take  the 
pledge  ?  " 

Angry,  yet  welcoming  chucklingly  the 
absurdity  of  the  thing — "No,"  said  Menloe; 
"  yes,  I  don't " 

Persephone'  ran  up-stairs,  and  returned 


in  a  moment.  She  beckoned  Menloe  into 
the  hall 

"  All  intoxicating  liquor,"  she  said ;  "  oh, 
James,  you'll  need  help,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit,"  he  answered,  with  a  growl 
and  a  snigger,  and  fell  to  signing  the  card. 
Unaccustomed  to  write  in  so  restricted  a 
space  he  was  rather  slow  in  effecting 
a  signature.  All  the  while  Persephone 
watched  him  with  a  sharp  scrutiny. 

"  I  got  a  bit  of  schooling,"  Menloe  said  ; 
"  that  is  not  a  bad  flst,  is  it,  for  a  poor 
serving-man?  " 

"  No,"  Persephone  answered ;  "  it  is  like 
Lord  Menloe's.  We  corresponded,  James, 
about — oh,  about  French,  and  that — the 
subjects  wouldn't  interest  yau,  James — but 
I  know  Lord  Menloe's  hand  quite  well, 
and  yours  is  like  it." 

"  Perhaps  it  is,"  said  Menloe. 

At  that  moment  the  gaze  of  James, 
angry,  almost  malignant,  drew  his  attention. 

"  The  bottle,"  said  James,  with  a  thump 
on  the  table,  "  bring  your  degrading  bottle." 

Red  as  a  peony,  and  yet  comforted  by 
the  excellence  of  the  joke,  Menloe  withdrew. 
Fidgeting  here  and  there,  he  found  at  last 
a  haJf-flUed  bottle,  and  handed  it  to  James. 

Rising,  James  flung  it  ferociously  out 
of  the  window.  Menloe  glared  at  James, 
doubled  his  flst  and  rushed  out  of  the 
room. 

When  he  re-entered  the  dining-room, 
the  first  words  that  fell  on  Menloe's  ears 
were  these  :  "  Well — at  the  very  outside — 
a  week." 

He  looked  from  face  to  face,  and  those 
words'  impossible  meaning  became  inevit- 
able. James  was  gently  flushed  with  hos- 
pitality. Mrs.  Tite  and  Persephone  wore 
the  unmistakable  look  of  persons  over- 
persuaded  to  do  what  they  want. 

Menloe  glowered  at  James  as  he  stood 
behind  his  chair.  He  glowered  so  hard 
that  James  rubbed  the  back  of  his  head — 
which  was  the  part  affected  by  the  gaze ; 
but  the  invitation  and  the  acceptance  held 
good. 

During  that  morning  Menloe  had  several 
meetings  with  Persephone.  Always  her 
eyes  and  sometimes  her  voice  asked  a 
question,  "  Kept  it  so  far  ?  "  Once  she  even 
said,  "  If  you  feel  a  kind  of  sinking,  make 
yourself  a  cup  of  coffee." 

To  all  of  these  questions,  Menloe 
answered,  "Yes,  lady,  so  far." 

He  prided  himself  particularly  on  the 
knowledge   of   life    implied    in^.that  word 
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"  lady,"  permitted  to  graze,  but  not  to  touch, 
the  cockney  sound ;  and  always,  a  little 
after  its  delivery,  he  exploded  with  a  sense 
of  ginger- beer  in  the  nose.  On  all  of  those 
occasions  Persephone  shook  her  head, 
and  uttered  an  almost  inaudible  "  Tchut- 
tchut!" 

Once,  when  Menloe  was  gazing  short- 
sightedly at  a  cat,  Persephone  took  it  up 
and  stroked  it  ostentatiously.  She  must 
have  judged  it  encouraging  to  Menloe  to 
know  that  it  was  a  real  cat. 

That  little  object  lesson  so  completely 
upset  Menloe,  that  absolutely  he  rushed 
into  Lady  Di's  wood,  carrying  with  him 
a  tray  of  glasses,  and  writhed  in  the 
bracken. 

It  was  horribly  vexatious  that  this  doom 
of  laughter  should  He  upon  him,  for  it 
deepened  Persephone's  conviction  that 
he  went  attended  by  toads,  apes,  and  little 
black  dogs. 


CHAPTER    XII.  —  "we'll   UAiHi    MENLOE   ON  A   SOl'R- 

APPLE-TREE  " 

IT  would  have  been  a  curious  thing,  in 
any  personality  less   whimsical   than 
Menloe's,  that  the  absurd  position  into 
which  he  bad  been  thrust  should  begin  to 
have   its   charm.     In   him   it  was   almost 
inevitable. 

It  was  from  the  quarter  of  Persephone 
that  the  pleasantest  airs  blew  to  him.  The 
thought  that  he  was  beguiling  her  filled 
him  with  satisfaction.  There  was  an  ex- 
quisite piquancy  in  being  called  "  James  " 
by  her.  The  stiff  ease — the  unintimate 
familiarity  of  the  address  delighted  him  ; 
the  name  itself — *'  James  " — had  a  humour 
so  exquisite,  so  reticent,  that  he  could 
not  have  enough  of  it. 

But  there  was  more  than  that  in  the 
situation.  Gradually  and  unconsciously 
Menloe  had  drifted  into  an  experiment. 

Without  permitting  himself  the  least 
deviation  from  his  understanding  with 
James,  Menloe  was  trying  to  reveal  himself 
to  Persephone.  Condoning  the  imfortunate 
and  irreparable  flaw  of  her  femininity, 
Menloe  had  determined  to  make  the  best 
of  her.  She  was,  as  he  had  felt  during 
their  correspondence,  a  creature  of  singular 
receptivity — a  born  percipient  in  psychi- 
cal investigation.  And  for  years  he  had 
longed  to  prove  how  far  unspoken  thoughts 
could  foregather.  He  meant  to  try  to  plant 
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sweet  thoughts  in  the  garden — ^the  neglected 
garden — of  Persephone's  mind. 

Already,  he  almost  fancied,  some  success 
had  come  to  him.  She  looked  at  him,  he 
.  half  believed,  with  a  certain  twinkle  in  her 
glance — a  certain  sweet  perplexity.  (Again 
the  epithet  was  correctcKi  by  Menloe's 
second  thought.  For  sweet  read  qiiaini, 
he  said  to  himself.) 

Besides,  James  had  become  interestinji. 
Over  the  muffled,  mouse-footed  man  an 
amazing  change  was  spreading.  Alread} 
"his  position,  after  a  few  hours'  holding  uf 
it,  seemed  to  be  natural  and  easy. 

In  James's  orders  from  the  head  o! 
the  table,  in  his  behaviour  to  the  guests. 
Menloe  could  detect  no  sense  of  unreality. 
If  James  were  play-acting,  then  assuredly 
the  world  knew  nothing  of  its  great- 
est comedian.  If,  on  the  other  band,  a«> 
Menloe  could  hardly  doubt  to  be  the  cast;, 
the  man  was  beginning  to  take  his  plac- 
seriously,  he  was  worthy  of  careful  study. 
His  action  implied  an  imagination  of 
astounding  realism. 

By  dint  of  some  personal  exertion,  Menloe 
had  secured  for  himself  a  snug  little  bed- 
room in  an  off-passage  not  far  from  hi? 
old  room.  With  some  help  from  MoUy, 
he  collected  for  it,  from  that  great  lumber- 
store  that  James  had  unearthed,  such 
things  as  were  needful. 

To  James,  Menloe  had  said  nothini:. 
recognising  that  they  stood  to  one  another 
in  an  unexplained  relationship  which  ia- 
plied,  on  Menloe's  part,  very  littie  confidenct 
and  a  good  deal  of  scrutiny. 

His  new  bedroom  gave  Menloe  a  ne« 
look-out.  Its  window  faced  Lady  Di's  woo« 
— a  little  copse  where  trees  were  queer.;, 
jumbled  together — here  a  great  walnut. 
there  a  deodar,  there  a  beech,  dappled  liJ^^ 
a  deer,  or  touched  with  tenderest  gree!^ 
and  grey. 

When  Menloe  went  to  bed,  the  moor 
was  well  risen,  and  the  copse's  intricate! 
shadows  and  its  alleys  of  white  ligbt-- 
washed,  as  it  seemed,  with  flowing  dew— fc 
restfully  on  his  eyes. 

Strange  to  say,  Slenloe  really  was  excittt* 
— a  thing  which  had  not  happened  to  b:-'! 
for  years. 

There  was  hardly  any  use  for  a  cand.^^^ 
so  he  blew  it  out  and  leaned  into  the  silvr: 
wash  of  the  moonlight. 

Halloa !  What  was  that?  A  bird?  >' ' 
it  was  a  chink — ^the  sound  of  metal. 

What  in  the  world  could  be  going  on" 
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Menloe  listened  intently,  and  heard 
nothing. 

At  length,  with  a  sudden  dash  and  a 
hampered  flurry  through  branches,  a  wood- 
pigeon  flew  into  the  light.  Then,  clucking 
fiercely,  a  blackbird  followed. 

Now  there  was  silence  and  now  again 
that  metallic  sound. 

In  a  very  little  while  it  became  regular 
and  familiar — the  swig-swump  of  a  spade. 

At  another  time  Menloe  scarcely  would 
have  troubled  himself  to  identify  the  sound, 
certainly  not  to  explain  it.  Now,  however, 
he  was  breathing  romantic  air.  Wonder 
was  everywhere;  household  stairs  might 
plunge  into  mysteries;  the  leaves  that  tapped 
one's  panes  might  sing. 

Very  quietly,  Menloe  went  down.  In  the 
hall  he  found  a  convenient  shillelagh.  A 
shillelagh  is  useful  when  romances  are 
stirring ;  sometimes  it  assists  them  to  stir. 
^'The  kitchen-door  was  open ;  that  might 
be  accidental — it  might  also  be  significant. 

Standing  in  the  courtyard  to  listen, 
Menloe  accurately  located  the  sound.  It 
came  from  the  middle  of  that  plantation  of 
experiments.  Lady  Di's  wood. 

By  describing  a  half-circle  to  the  right, 
Menloe  could  come  upon  the  outer  edge  of 
the  plantation  without  much  risk  of  being 
seen  or  heard.  From  that  point  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  creep  near  enough  to  pluck  the 
heart  out  of  the  mystery. 

At  the  outset,  by  bad  luck  or  by  short 
sight,  he  kicked  a  stone. 

Instantly  the  noise  stopped.  For  what 
seemed  to  Menloe  several  seconds,  during 
which  he  stood  motionless  and  breathless, 
there  was  no  sound  but  the  silence.  That 
was  loud  enough. 

At  length  the  spade  began  again. 

Moving  very  cautiously,  testing  as  far  as 
possible  every  step  before  him,  Menloe 
crept  on ;  through  the  fir  plantation,  across 
the  neglected  path,  brow^n-carpeted  with 
needles,  on  to  the  skirt  of  Lady  Di's  wood. 
There  he  paused. 

The  sound  went  on,  but  nothing  was 
visible.  For  twenty  paces,  with  feet  almost 
noiseless  on  the  leaf -mould,  Menloe  held  his 
way. 

Then  he  stopped,  aware  of  something. 

From  one  of  the  trees  a  thing  was  dang- 
ling— a  thing  large  and  dark.  At  first 
Menloe  could  not  distinguish  more.  After 
a  little  the  object  took  outline.  Its  shape 
was  the  shape  of  a  man  ;  it  wore  an  Inver- 
ness cape  and  a  grey  wide-awake  hat.  Of 
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itself  it  dangled  limply,  but  in  the  spring 
of  the  bough  it  maide  now  and  again  a 
movement  like  dancing. 

Meanwhile,  the  chink  of  a  spade,  the 
swish  of  slipping  earth,  came  from  behind 
the  tree. 

Menloe  felt  his  heart  stand  still ;  then  it 
splashed — splashed,  like  a  leaping  tront; 
then  it  raced  with  the  patter  of  litti- 
frightened  feet.  For  a  moment  he  though' 
of  creeping  back  as  silently  as  he  had  come 

Only  for  a  moment :  grasping  his  cudgel 
firmly,  Menloe  stepped  on :  two  step> 
gave  him  shelter  and  a  clearer  view.  Hf 
could  see  now,  under  the  wide  hat,  with  n- 
chin  sunk  against  the  breast,  the  face  o: 
the  thing  that  hung.  Two  more  stt-y- 
brought  the  face  into  clearer,  though  st: . 
doubtful,  view^ 

Menloe  stared,  and  found  it  hard  wu.k 
not  to  scream. 

The  face  was  hardly  human :  grotesque, 
wild,  sinister,  it  grinned  with  a  wide  utm 
evil  grin;  its  cheeks  were  crimson,  it- 
tongue  lolled,  yet  in  its  total  effect  tr.^ 
face  was  his  own. 

At  that  moment  the  digging  stopped, 
behind  the  stump  of  the  dead  man's  tree  a 
shape  rose  confusedly  visible. 

Against  the  tree  there  was  set  a  step- 
ladder,  and,  rung  by  rung,  the  figure 
ascended.  It  emerged,  sidewise  to  Lon: 
Menloe,  with  its  arms  above  its  head.  A 
knife  shone  in  the  moon,  and,  limp  an^' 
huddled,  the  thing  that  hung  dropped  into 
the  man's  arms. 

Slowly  and  with  difficulty — though  t:.- 
body  seemed  light — the  man  stepped  dowi' 
the  third  rung;  the  man's  face  turned  . 
little,  and  Menloe  knew  it.  Ferocious  a^ 
it  was,  with  its  eyes  of  deadly  brillianc}. 
Menloe  recognised  it.  It  was  the  face  < 
James. 

Menloe  crept  on.  What  his  pinpi^-^. 
might  be  he  did  not  know ;  he  moved  lik- 
a  man  in  a  dream,  and  asked  no  questions. 

In  a  few  seconds  Menloe  stopped,  chilJet: 
and  almost  frozen. 

Laughing — a  laugh  hke  nothing  tlu* 
Menloe  had  heard — James  stopped,  an^ 
took  the  body  into  his  arms.  Then,  danu- 
ling  it  as  a  ntu^e  dandles  a  baby,  he  he^M' 
to  sing;  the  song  might  have  been  tlr 
lullaby  of  devils. 

A  fury  came  upon  Menloe.  Putting  ot 
all  caution,  seeking  no  covert,  he  stalked  t< 
the  spot  where,  above  a  dark  vagueness. 
the  dark  figure  swayed  and  crooned. 
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So  absorbed  was  it  in  its  evil  nui'sing, 
that  Menloe's  feet  conveyed  no  sound  to 
its  mind. 

It  stood,  generally,  with  its  back  to 
Menloe,  but  sometimes  wheeling  round  a 
white  half-face  and  an  opalescent  eye. 

Menloe  lifted  his  cudgel :  then,  in  silence, 
he  passed  it  to  the  other  hand ;  he  would 
use  no  weapon  beyond  his  own  knuckles. 
He  doubled  his  fist  and  drew  it  back. 

As  the  face  of  James  rolled  round  again, 
Menloe  put  all  his  will  into  his  arm  and 
sent  it  home. 

There  was  a  clash  of  teeth,  and  James, 
still  holding  the   body,  plunged   into   the 
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CHAPTER  XIII. — SOMETHING  WRONG  WITH  PERSE- 
PHONE, AND  SOMETHING  VERY  QUEER  WITH 
JAMES 

AS  soon  as  James  had  fallen  into  the 
pit  that  he  had  digged  for  another, 
Menloe's  fury  was  appeased.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  hold  out  a  hand  to- 
wards the  spot  whither  James  had  receded. 
That,  however,  on  reflection,  he  withdrew. 
Also,  on  reflection,  he  withdrew  himself. 

To  Menloe's  returning  footsteps  there 
came  no  sound,  no  muffled  blessing,  no 
petition,  not  even  a  remark  about  the 
weather. 

James,  it  appeared  to  Menloe's  tender  con- 
science, was  imduly  taciturn.  Occasionally 
people  hurt  themselves  in  falling.  James 
might  have  hurt  himself. 

Menloe  paused:  he  was  on. the  point  of 
turning  back,  and  of  asking  after  James. 
That,  however,  might  expose  him  to  mis- 
construction. Menloe  continued  his  home- 
ward course. 

About  an  hour  after  he  had  regained  his 
room,  steps  came  along  the  main  passage. 
Evidently  James  had  seen  his  way  not  to 
remain  in  his  hole. 

Then  Menloe  felt  that  he  might  indulge 
a  blameless  chuckle.  Already  he  had 
chuckled,  and  even  had  drawn  noiseless 
corks,  but  there  was  a  twang  of  conscience 
in  the  mirth.  Now,  however,  all  parties 
were  pleased;  Menloe  laughed  himself  to 
sleep. 

At  breakfast,  when  he  came  in  with  the 
sausages,  Menloe  felt  a  little  uneasy. 
While  he  removed  the  cover  his  eye  fell 
upon  James. 

On  James's  left  cheek  there  was  a  large 
bruise,  traversed  by  a  cut  of  fair  size.     It 


was  such  as  might  have  been  caused  by 
some  blunt  instrument,  and  Menloe's  right 
fist  became  self-conscious. 

Mrs.  Tite  soon  observed  the  mark. 

'*  Dear  me,  my  Lordship— your  Lord — 
my  Menloe,"  she  exclaimed,  "  you  have  cut 
yourself." 

**  Yes,"  said  James :  "  shaving." 

Mrs.  Tite  turned  to  her  daughter :  "  Per- 
sephone," she  said,  "run  up-stairs  for  my 
panheHcum." 

In  a  moment  Persephone  was  back  with 
the  valuable  pot  in  her  hand.  In  spite  of 
earnest  entreaties,  James  was  anointed  and 
bound  up,  and  left  with  the  knot  of  the 
handkerchief  flapping  at  his  eye. 

On  the  whole,  Menloe  was  glad  to  be  rid 
of  that  eye.  It  was  still  very  bright,  but 
it  smouldered  too.  It  had  seemed  to 
Menloe  during  the  bandaging  altogether  an 
undesirable  eye. 

At  first  nothing  was  said  to  suggest  that 
any  part  of  anybody's  night  might  have 
been  disturbed. 

At  length,  however,  James  began  to 
speak. 

"Did  you  ever,"  he  asked  blandly,  but 
with  watchful  eyes,  "  walk  in  your  sleep  ?  " 
The  question  was  proposed  with  a  wave  of 
the  hands,  alike  to  Persephone  and  Mrs. 
Tite. 

**  Not  much,"  said  Mrs.  Tite,  "  one  thing 
at  a  time  is  enough  for  me.  When  I'm 
in  my  bed — no,  Persephone,  I  do  not 
snore." 

Persephone  had  not  spoken. 

"Well,  Momma,"  she  now  said,  "you 
remember  about  Cousin  Deborah?  but 
perhaps  that  isn't" — Persephone's  eglan- 
tine hues  deepened  into  the  hues  of  the 
garden  rose — "quite  a  nice  story." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Tite,  "when  all  is 
said  and  done,  they  was  silk  stockings." 

"  She  walked  in  her  sleep,"  Persephone 
went  on,  encouraged  by  her  mother's 
opinion.  "  Cousin  Deborah  walked  in  her 
sleep,  and  she  couldn't  abide  a  speck  of 
dust  anywhere;  and  one  morning  they 
found  her  on  the  top  of  a  high  chest  of 
drawers— in  her " 

"  Nighty,"  said  Mrs.  Tite. 

"Things  that  she  didn't  wear  in  the 
daytime,"  Persephone  continued,  preferring 
her  own  touch  upon  a  delicate  string, 
"  cleaning  the  window  with  her  stockings." 

"They  was  silk  stockings,"  Mrs.  Tite 
repeated. 

"  Now   that,"   said  James,  "is  a  most 
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interesting  story;  I  might  add,  a  most 
touching  story;  it  exhibits  woman  at  her 
best." 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  say  that/'  Mrs.  Tite 
made  answer;  ''not  on  a  high  chest  of 
drawers  in  her " 

"Things  that  she  didn't  wear  in  the 
daytime,"  Persephone  put  in. 

**  Morally  at  her  best,"  James  said,  with 
a  bow.  **  How  sensitive,  how  tremulously 
delicate,  must  have  been  the  nature  that 
a  smeared  window  could  urge  up  a  high 
chest  of  drawers — a  tallboy,  as  we  call  the 
thing  now." 

"  But  that  upward  impulse,"  James  con- 
tinued, '*is  a  common  feature  of  somnam- 
bulism. My  ancestor,  Bom  —  the  first 
Baron — would  climb  poles  in  his  sleep." 

"  Like  a  bear,"  said  Mrs.  Tite. 

"Where  did  he  get  'em?"  asked  Per- 
sephone, with  the  leaves  of  her  note-book 
flying. 

"  Oh,  he  managed ;  sometimes  there 
was  scaffolding." 

"  How  was  he  dressed  ?  "  Persephone 
inquired. 

"  Always,"  said  James,  "  in  his  chappie 
brass." 

"  Is  that  a  thing  that  a  young  lady  ought 
to  write?"  Mrs.  Tite  whispered  like  a 
steam-engine. 

"  It  is,"  James  answered,  with  a  delicate 
suggestion  of  rebuke,  "  the  name  of  the  hat 
of  the  period ;  it  was  carried  under  the  arm ; 
hence  its  designation — chappie  brass." 

James  smacked  his  lips  a  little  over  the 
flavour  of  his  French. 

"  My  ancestor,"  James  continued,  "  wore, 
in  addition  to  the  chappie  brass,  a  sword, 
the  gift  of  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  silver 
buckles  set  with  diamonds,  and  the  Order 
of  St.  George." 

"That  wasn't  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Tite. 
"I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  affectionate 
admiration  of  the  aristocracy.  They  are 
a  credit  to  a  great  empire ;  but,"  concluded 
Mrs.  Tite,  "I  can't  approve  of  some  of 
their  goings-on." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Tite,"  said  James  firmly, 
almost  severely,  "  my  ancestor  was  an 
Irish  nobleman,  not  an  African  chief.  Do 
you  imagine  he  would  expose  himself  to — 
to " 

"  The  night  air  ?  "  suggested  Mrs.  Tite. 

"No,  madam,  7iot  the  night  air,  to  the 
scrutiny — the  censure — of  possible  eyes — 
even  of  possible  female  eyes — in  vierebi  a 
hat  and  etceteras  ?  " 
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"  I  didn't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Tite  apolo- 
getically, '^  in  his  sleep  .  .  .  up  a  pole." 

"Our  family  instinct,"  said  James,  'is 
very  delicate.     It  never  deserted  us " 

"  Not  up  poles  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Tite,  qui:e 
humbly. 

"No,"  James  answered,  "not  up  polev 
Lady  Emilia,  who  drove  William  Penn  to 
drink " 

"Dw2  he?"  exclaimed  Persephone: 
"they  ought  to  know  of  that  in  Penn 
sylvania." 

"  Ah  I  Beauty,"  said  James, "  fatal  Beaut). 
Miss  Persephone !  When  she  walked,  sb*^ 
always  wore  her  train,  and  waked  up  two 
little  page-boys  to  carry  it." 

"  Did  they  not  know  she  was  asleep?" 

"  They  never  had  the  smallest  suspicion 
and  sometimes — for  Lady  Emilia  was  i 
great  pedestrian — the  poor  little  chajb 
would  go  off  on  their  legs  as  sound  as 
roaches;  so  there  were  three  of  tbem 
sleeping  and  walking." 

"  She  never  climbed  anything,  1  sup- 
pose ?  " 

Persephone  looked  up  from  her  nok 
book. 

"  Never,"  said  James,  with  extreE'- 
decision,  "never,  never;  no  lady  of  our 
family  ever  climbed." 

Persephone  looked  rather  ashamed  of 
Cousin  Deborah. 

"Sometimes,"  James  continued,  **our 
ladies  danced  in  their  sleep.  Lady  lerne. 
who  was  the  innocent  occasion  of  poor 
Buckingham's  death " 

"I  thought  he  was  stabbed  .  .  .  at  Ports 
mouth  ...  by  a  Puritan  .  .  .  namw 
Felton " 

Persephone,  beginning  with  confideco-. 
ended  with  extreme  diffidence.  Undt- 
the  indulgent,  almost  the  pitying,  eye  o. 
James,  her  trust  in  Hume  and  Green 
oozed  quite  away.  Evidently  they  were 
not  behind  the  scenes. 

James  had  said  nothing ;  he  said  nothing 
now.  The  least  lifting  of  the  brow— ac 
almost  inaudible  cough — sent  Persephoct 
under  covert  of  her  book.  Somehow,  - 
seemed,  she  was  made  to  look  like  a  ra^ 
colonial,  with  a  trick  of  treading  on  delicate 
ground. 

That  was  what  Menloe  thought,  listecuiu 
to  James  in  his  most  improbably  histoncu 
mood ;  and  yet,  there  was  somethin^^  ir 
Persephone's  eye;  something  alin«>^' 
Puckish — something  that  puzzled  Menloc 

"  I  myself,"  said  James,  with  the  air  of 
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a  modest  amateur  in  a  difficult  art,  "  \valk 
a  little.'  He  looked  at  hie  gaestB ;  did  a 
(;l&nce  from  the  tail  of  his  eye  flit  towards 
Menloe,  as  he  added :  "  Last  night  I  took 
n  turn  "  ? 

"  I'm  sure,"  Mrs.  Tite  exclaimed,  "  you 
give  me  a  turn.  Oh,  Lord  Menloeship, 
Iw  very  careful ;  for  the  sake  of  your 
friends,  avoid  eaves  and  belfries." 

"  I  will — I  will,"  James  answered,  almost 
tenderly.  Then  he  said  shajpty:  ".lames, 
tomatoes  to  Miss  Tite." 

Handing  the  tomatoes,  Menloe  was  con- 
scious of  James's  gaze.  It  rested  full  upon 
him,  whether  abstractedly  or  searohingly 
lie  could  not  tell.     In  James's  look  there 


was  at  times  something  strange  and  haSling; 
a  veil  in  Menloe'a  mind  that  was  always 
lifting,  never  lifted. 

"IiEbst  night,"  said  James,  in  a  voice 
that  went  well  with  the  eyes  whose  bright- 
ness seemed  to  shine  through  a  cloud, 
"  I  dreamed  I  had  to  bury  a  man." 

"That  is  not  surprising,"  Mrs-  Tite 
replied;  "after  those  absurd  reports,  it 
is  just  the  thing  you  would  dream  of." 

"Exactly."  James'spolite  head  descended 
almost  upon  the  table.  "  Well,  I  must 
have  walked,  and,  what  is  more,  I  must 
have  digged  a  grave." 

"  Oh,"  said  Persephone,  shutting  up  the 
book,  "I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 
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You  dug  a  grave  in  your  sleep.  Are  you 
sure,  Lord  Menloe  ?  " 

"Very  nearly,"  said  James  quietly. 

"Why,  Mister,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tite, 
so  much  excited  that  she  fell  from  the 
heights  of  the  Peerage  upon  the  side-walks 
of  common  address,  "what  makes  you 
think  you  dug  a  grave?" 

"Because,"  James  answered,  with  re- 
straint, as  though  not  to  over-estimate  the 
evidential  value  of  his  statement,  "  I  found 
myself  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

"  Oh,  Lord  Mister,"  screamed  Mrs.  Tite, 
"  you  shouldn't  do  such  things:  no  person's 
health  could  stand  it.  And  that,"  she 
concluded,  gazing  at  James's  cheek,  "is 
how  you  cut  yourself." 

Here  Persephone  broke  in. 

"  Nonsense,  Momma,  as  though  he'd 
shave  in  his  grave.     My !  that's  poetry." 

Then  the  postman  came. 

For  Mrs.  Tite  and  Persephone  there  were 
several  letters. 

"Our  motor  will  be  here  by  eleven," 
said  Mrs.  Tite,  when  she  had  read  her  first 
letter.  "  Shall  we  take  a  tour  round,  and 
make  it  right  about  that  absurd  report  ?  " 

"  You  mean  about  the  funeral  ?  "  James 
inquired. 

"  Yes ;  shall  we  call  right  round,  saying 
that  it  will  not  take  place  ?  " 

"  Saying,"  James  corrected,  "  that  it  has 
taken  place." 

"  What,  Lord — oh,  excuse  me — what  on 
airth  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Just  that,"  James  answered,  almost 
testily  it  seemed — "that  the  funeral  took 
place  last  night." 

Mrs.  Tite's  eyes  grew  round  and  fright- 
ened ;  her  colour  deepened  to  an  uncooked 
red.  "  Oh  my,"  she  said ;  "  I'm  real 
skeered." 

Persephone  gave  her  a  push.  "  Can't 
you  take  a  little  joke.  Momma?"  she 
said.  "  Lord  Menloe  dreamed  he  was  at 
a  funeral." 

"I  see,"  Mrs.  Tite  answered  with  in- 
creasing cheerfulness. 

"Yes — of  course;  anybody  could  see 
that  joke." 

CHAPTER  XIV. — THK  FUNERAL  IS  OVER 

HAVING  traversed  the  whole  Barony, 
Mrs.  Tite  returned  in  high  spirits  to 
Menloe.     Not  only  had  she  put  off 
the   funeral,   but   she    had    hastened    the 
millennium.     Altogether  she  had  dispersed 
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a  thousand  temperance  pledges.  It  wag 
true  that  the  due  signing  of  the  same  had 
not  been  accomplished,  but  the  extreme 
readiness  with  which  they  had  been  received 
implied  that  happy  consummation. 

As  Menloe  opened  the  door,  James  and 
Persephone  came  into  the  hall. 

"  You  never  understand  a  country,**  said 
Mrs.  Tite,  "  till  you  see  it  with  your  own 
eyes.  I  tell  you,  Mister  your  my  Lord, 
Ireland  is  just  thirsting  for  temperance." 

A  slight  shaking  in  Lord  Menlc^'s 
shoulders  caught  the  eye  of  Mrs.  Tite,  ^e 
looked  at  James.  "Yes,"  she  said,  "I'id 
afraid  he's  incorrigible." 

Persephone  turned,  looking  at  James 
with  a  face  which  might  mean  many  things. 
"  Oh,  James,"  she  said,  "  you  provikc*'^ 
me ;  and  only  half-an-hour  ago  when  I 
inquired,  *  Kept  so  far  ?  '  you  met  my  eyes 
and  answered,  '  Kept  so  far.'  " 

Mrs.  Tite  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  Jam6s'> 
arm.  "  Leave  him  to  her,"  she  said,  in  her 
world-girdling  whisper;  "she  has  a  great 
way  with  men  like  that,  and  she  oan't  keep 
at  it  too  hard.  Ah,  if  poor  Mr.  Tite  wouW 
only  have  signed,  he  would  not  be  in  heaven 
now." 

With  a  voluminous  sigh  the  stout  en- 
thusiast glided  through  the  hail.  "  Beal.y. 
she  glides,"  thought  Menloe,  as  he  watched 
her ;  "  Persephone  trips :  you  can't  glide 
under  fourteen  stone." 

While  he  made  this  reflection,  he  felt  a 
hand  slip  into  his ;  he  did  not  know  what 
it  wanted,  but  he  let  it  stay;  one  cannos 
refuse  a  little  hospitality  to  a  hand  on  the 
tramp. 

In  a  moment  Menloe  felt  that  the  hand 
was  trembling,  and  the  moment  after  that, 
something  splashed  on  to  him. 

"  Had  you  not  better  get  out  of  the  rain  ?  * 
he  said,  with  the  wraps  on  his  arm. 

The  hand  shook.  "  I'm  raining,"  Perse- 
phone said. 

Menloe  looked  at  her.  **  Are  you  crj-ingV 
he  asked. 

Persephone  nodded.     "  Yes,"  she  said. 

"  But    aren't   you    laughing    too  ? "  be 
asked,  bending  and  scrutinising  her  face 
"Yes,  you   are;   it's  a   sunshiny    shoii^er. 
Persephone." 

The  hand  was  pulled  sharply  away.  "  Are 
those  your  manners  ?  "  she  said ;  "  is  thai 
the  way  helps  behave  in  this  country  ?  ** 

"Upper  helps,"  said  Menloe,  **are 
allowed " 

Persephone  broke  in  with  a  little  cry  oi 
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astonishment.     **  To  call  ladies   by  their 
Christian  names  ?  " 

"Unmarried  ladies/'  Menloe  answered 
solemnly. 

"  Well,  I  never  did !  '*  Persephone  ex- 
claimed ;  "  there  are  things  in  Europe  that 
1  don't  understand  yet." 

Persephone  felt  for  her  note-book. 
"  Well,"  she  said, "  Poppa  was  always  for 
democratic  institutions,  and  he  thought 
Europe  was  kind  o'  used  up ;  but  in  some 
respects,  I  tell  you,  we're  just  in  the  feudal 
ages  compared  with  you.     Why,  if  a  help 

took  to  calling  the  ladies " 

"  The  unmarried  ladies." 
"  I  don't  see  that  that  makes  things  tot 
up  much  better;  I  really  don't,  James." 

"  There,  now,  you  called  me  by  my 
Christian  name." 

"  And  wasn't  that  right  ? — do  you  mean 

to  tell  me " 

Menloe  bowed  decorously.  "  Well,  then, 
I  will  call  you  Miss  Tite." 

Persephone,  with  her  forefinger  up  to 
her  lip,  frowned  thoughtfully.  "No,"  she 
said  after  a  moment  or  two,  "do  what's 
right ;  call  me — though  it  does  seem  queer 
— call  me  *  Persephone.'  " 

"  Well,  Persephone,  this  is  the  way  of  it. 
The  landlords  have  had  such  a  bad  time 
that  most  of  them  have  gone  into  service." 
"  My  goodness — oh,  James — oh.  Mister ! " 
Persephone  sent  the  leaves  of  her  note-book 
flying  like  a  windmill.  "There's  things 
in  real  life,"  she  said,  "  that  don't  get  into 
books  at  alL  On  the  other  side  there  ain't 
no  conception  of  the  state  of  this  country ; 
folks'  notions  are  just  chaotic.  Let  me  get 
that  down  in  your  own  words :  '  The  land- 
lords have  had  such  a  bad  time  that  they 
have  mostly  gone  into  service.' "  Perse- 
phone scribbled  down  that  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  broken  pale  of  Ireland ;  then, 
remembering,  she  looked  up.  "  But  didn't 
they  get  anything  when  they  sold  out  ?  " 

"  Just  enough,"  said  Menloe,  "  to  keep 
them  in  shirt-fronts." 

'*  Oh,  then,  washing  ain't  allowed ;  well, 
I  never !  I'm  real  sorry  for  them.  Mister ; 
effete  or  not,  they  were  fellow-creatures, 
and  it  does  seem  desperate  hard.  I  suppose, 
Mr.  James  " — Persephone  looked  up  with 
a  pretty  bird-like  glance — "  you  were  never 
a  landlord?" 

"  I !  "  said  Menloe ;  "  what  put  that  into 
your  Uttle  head  ?  " 

Persephone's  mouth  made  a  funny  little 
movement.  "  They  are  usual,  too,  are  they  ?  " 


"  What  *  are  usual,'  Persephone  ?  " 

"  Bemarks — remarks : "  Persephone's  eyes 
fell,  and  a  bright  aurora  flashed  upon  her 
cheeks :  "  about  the  size  of  folks'  heads." 

"Oh,  very  usual,"  Menloe  answered 
gravely.  "  *  Little '  is  one  of  our  most  cus- 
tomary words ;  *  little  goose '  is  often  heard, 
and  sometimes  '  httle  dear.'  " 

Persephone  made  an  entry:  then,  nod- 
ding her  head,  shut  the  book  with  a  snap. 
"Custom  or  no  custom,  I  wouldn't  put 
up  with  *  Dears '  and  '  Gooses.*  Custom 
is  one  thing,  and  impudence  is  another." 

Again  she  looked  at  Menloe  with  a  side- 
long head.  "  Mr.  James,"  she  asked  again, 
"  were  you  ever  a  landlord  ?  " 

Menloe  felt  that  he  was  on  dangerous 
ground — forbidden  ground  also.  How  all 
this  fooUng  had  sprung  up,  he  could  not 
tell  at  all.  The  thing  had  been  utterly 
unplanned  and  utterly  unforeseen.  He 
was  angry  with  himself  for  his  almost 
broken  pledge,  and  angrier  for  the  wrong 
to  Persephone's  simphcity.  SimpUcity  so 
limpid — particularly  when  its  head  turned 
sidewise  and  its  blue  eyes  deepened — was 
entitled  to  respect.  Only  a  night  or  two 
ago  he  had  listened  almost  incredulously 
to  James's  mad  romances,  and  now  he 
himself  had  being  doing  almost  worse. 

'  "  Persephone,"  he  said,  "  I  ought  not  to 
call  you  Persephone,  and  all  that  I  have 
told  you  is  nonsense." 

Again  the  tears  rose  into  Persephone's 
eyes ;  her  lips  trembled,  she  made  a  piteous 
effort  to  control  the  slipping,  breaking  lines 
of  her  face. 

"Forgive  me,  Miss  Tite,"  said  Menloe, 
"  do  try  to  forgive  me.  I  don't  know 
what  came  over  me.  I  have  been  an 
abominable  cad,  but  my  caddishness  was 
unpremeditated." 

"  Well,"  saidPersephone,  atlength  master- 
ing herself;  "I  suppose  I'm  a  regular 
young  cuckoo,  with  my  mouth  open  for 
whatever  folks  take  a  fancy  to  chuck  in. 
I  shan't  be  taken  in  again  quite  so  easy, 
you  bet,"  she  added,  as  she  moved  away 
with  dignity.  Then,  turning  half  round, 
she  said  again  a  little  piteously,  "  I  thought 
I  was  dealing  with  gentlemen." 

"  With  gentlemen  !  "  said  Menloe  ;  "I 
was  the  man  behind  your  chair." 

"I  thought  you  were  the  gentleman 
behind  my  chair.  There  was  something 
about  you  that  interested  me ;  a  something 
that  kind  o'  drew  me ;  I  wanted  to — well, 
to  save  you  from  drink." 
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At  that  moment  there  appeal^  Mrs. 
Tite,  with  James  in  her  wake.  She  was 
telling  him  of  the  noble  following  that  bis 
remains  would  have  had.  "  We  would 
have  given  him,"  one  of  the  villagers  said, 
"  two  miles  of  a  funeral." 

Mrs.  Tite  burst  into  a  shout  of  laughter, 
and  neither  Menloe  nor  Persephone,  stately 
in  her  indignation,  could  refrain  from  join- 
ing in.  James,  however,  showed  no  sign 
of  amusement. 


"  The  fellow  looks  at  me,"  he  thoughi. 
"  as  though  I  had  no  right  to  be  here.' 

"  Come,  ladies,"  said  James  at  length 
pulUng  away  his  eyes,  like  limpets,  "  k: 
us  take  a  ramble  about  the  grounds.  Tbty 
are  full  of  memories ;  I  feel  my  ancestor^ 
walking  with  me  as  I  tread  Uie  terrace 
Five  hundred  years  are  peopled  with  iben , 
five  hundred  noble  years,  and  more." 

He  motioned  to  the  ladies :  they  wen: 
out,  and  he  followed  them. 


"Nonsense,"  he  said,  "nonsense;  the 
funeral  is  over." 

Menloe  turned  to  look  in  bis  face,  and 
their  gaze  met.  In  James's  eye  there  was 
no  twinkle ;  his  whole  aspect  was  serious, 
contentious,  urgent. 

"  Lor',  Mr.  Menloe,"  said  Mrs.  Tite, 
"  nobody  as  didn't  know  you  would  believe 
as  you  was  joking ;  your  witticisms  is 
(-■hips." 

James  did  not  answer ;  his  eye  stuck  to 
Menloe,  In  their  regard  was  something 
that  almost  frightened  Menloe. 


ON  the  evening  of  that  day  Menloe  k^ 
prowling  among  the  woods,  hiA 
impervious  to  the  devouring  midgi- 
that  make  the  stranger's  being  a  bunkr 
and  a  bump.  In  that  soft-carpeted  reili 
bis  footsteps  fell  almost  soundlessly,  ti-' 
before  be  knew  whither  be  was  tending  br 
was  the  third  in  a  conversation  meaol  ''' 
two. 

Menloe  gave  a  little  iostiDotire  oougt 
nobody  beard  it,  but  it  silenced  his  »r- 
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science ;  a  gentleman  who  has  coughed  is 
not  an  eavesdropper.  The  truth  is  that 
Menloe  had  recognised  one  of  the  voices. 
It  was  the  voice  of  James,  and  of  James  it 
was  so  desirable  that  more  should  be  known, 
that  no  information  could  be  neglected. 
That  consideration — and  the  cough — justi- 
fied Menloe;  he  sat  down  on  a  fallen  fir 
and  listened. 

"  How  did  I  do  you  then  ?  "  James  was 
asking ;  "tell  me  that ;  how  did  I  do  you  ?  " 

"  Now  don't  be  putting  on  that  manner 
and  that  voice,  as  injured  and  as  innocent 
as  Joseph  in  the  bulrushes.  Why,  man 
alive,  didn't  ye  levy  a  conthribution  on  the 
whole  counthry-side  ?  Hadn't  ye  the  pick 
of  our  men-servants  and  our  maid-servants, 
our  cock-turkeys  and  our  hen -turkeys? 
Faith,  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and  the 
beggar  with  his  pack  was  sh tinted  to  contint 
vez;  the  riches  and  the  threasures  of 
Kilbooby  was  powered  into  your  lap." 

Menloe  had  identified  the  second  voice 
now:  it  was  that  of  Jim  Cavanagh,  head 
man  of  the  village. 

"  Well,"  James  made  answer,  "  did  I  ask 
you  for  it?  If  the  counthry  felt  that  it 
owed  me  anything,  was  it  meself  would 
conthradict  it?  " 

"  Is  it  ax  for  it  ?  faith,  no,  and  while 
there's  a  bit  o'  dacency  in  the  counthry,  Pat 
0' Gorman  " — Menloe  felt  his  heart  jump 
at  the  calling  of  that  word — "  should  have 
no  cause  to  be  axin'.  There  doesn't  be  the 
man  in  Ireland,  nor  the  woman,  nor  the 
child,  that  would  begritch  his  last  penny  or 
his  last  shpoonful  o'  male  to  Pat  O'Gorman." 

"  I  barely  did  my  duty,"  said  James. 
"  What's  a  bit  of  a  still  for  potheen,  and  a 
couple  o'  shots  through  a  window,  and  my 
speeches,  and  just  breaking  gaol  ?  Troth, 
there's  plenty  did  more  for  Ireland." 

The  wrath  grew  hoarse  in  Cavanagh's 
voice.  **  Begor,"  he  said,  "  av  I  was  to 
shtrike  you  down  where  ye  shtand,  I'd  be 
doing  a  deed  for  Ireland  that  few  would 
ayqml.  Why,  ye  thraitor,  ye  impostor,  ye 
fawning  solecism, — for  a  couple  o'  pins  I'd 
shteam-rowl  yez  under  the  two  feet  o'  me. 
Vou  O'Gorman,  when  I  know  the  honest 
poor  man  whose  son  ye  are,  and  who 
little  fought  to  rare  the  likes  o'  yez ! " 

This  was  becoming  very  interesting. 
Menloe  rose  and  crept  nearer;  he  could 
see  the  two  men  now,  Jim  Cavanagh  red 
and  fierce,  keeping  a  difficult  mastery  over 
his  working  face  and  his  oratorical  hands  ; 
James  seemingly  cool,  but  with  a  nasty 


snarl  upon  his  lips  and  an  evil  pallor  upon 
his  cheeks.  His  eyes  seemed  to  come  and 
go  like  the  light  at  sea. 

"  That  ye  may  never  be  sorry  for  this 
same  night,  Jim  Cavanagh,  for  your  bad 
manners  and  your  bad  heart,  and  your 
black,  un-Irish  suspicions ;  "  James's  voice 
trembled — artistically,  Menloe  thought — 
but  it  was  an  impressive  tremor,  and  it 
seemed  to  move  James  a  little  when  he 
heard  it. 

"  If  ye  have  anything  against  me,"  James 
went  on,  "  speak  out  like  a  man,  for  I 
wouldn't  demean  myself  to  take  notice  of 
shrugs  and  winks  and  inferences  and 
innuendoes." 

**  Whist,"  said  Cavanagh,  lifting  his 
hand,  "them's  no  worruds  to  be  using 
before  ladies." 

James  glanced  about  him  uneasily,  like 
an  animal  who  has  sniffed  a  doubtful 
presence. 

"  Ladies  ?  "  he  asked,  "  what  ladies  ?  " 
"  Walls  have  ears,'*  said  Cavanagh:  "ye'd 
never    know."     Then    there  was   a   little 
sound    of    crackling,   and    Cavanagh   was 
holding  a  paper  under  James's  nose. 

"  Is  that  a  s'rug  or  a  wink  ?  "  he  asked, 
"or  an  imperence,  or  a  womid  that  I 
wouldn't  soil  my  dacint  lips  wid  ?  I  wonder 
ye  wasn't  tuk  spontaneous  wid  combustions, 
like  Ananias,  Azarias,  and  Mizzle,  and  the 
rest  o'  thim." 

"What's  this  at  all?"  said  James,  "a 
New  York  paper  ?     Well,  what  harm  ?  " 

"Whathamim?  thisharrum."  Cavanagh 
snatched  the  paper  back  from  him  and  be- 
gan to  read  aloud,  the  sheet  jerking  and 
crackling  in  his  excited  hands :  "  *  Three 
Negroes  Burned  for  Shtealing  Bread  ' — no, 
that  isn't  the  place,  hear  this:  *  Judge 
HooHgan  gave  his  decision  to-day :  the 
shooting  of  two  young  ladies  at  the  piano, 
and  also  the  skinning  of  a  live  cat,  was  a 
political  offence;  a  vehement,  perhaps  an 
unchastened,  but  a  sincere  and  noble 
patriotism  had  prompted  to  the  commission 
of  these  deeds.  O'Gorman  himself  had 
admitted  that,  for  the  young  ladies,  and  also 
for  the  cat,  personally,  he  felt  only  love  and 
good-will ;  as  he  skinned  the  cat  he  wept. 
The  extradition  of  O'Gorman  would  be 
refused.'  "' 

"  Well,"  said  James, "  that  seems  reason- 
able enough.  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  America 
gave  me  a  bit  of  an  illumination." 

"If  burning  ye,  like  Naygars,  is  illum- 
ination, Amer'ka  would  give  ye  that  same, 
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I'm  thinking,  wid  a  heart  and  a  ha'f .  Why, 
ye  shpalpeen  '* — Cavanagh  had  him  by  the 
throat  now — "  'twas  only  the  day  before 
yesterday  they  released  him :  and  you !  you ! 
you  !  " — at  each  repetition  Cavanagh  shook 
him  till  Menloe  fancied  that  he  heard  a 
rattling  as  of  teeth — "  you  was  here  a  week, 
dhrinking  the  heart  o'  Kilbooby." 

"  Mis — taken  identity,"  James  managed  to 
shake  out ;  "  stop  the  throttling ;  won't  you 
give  a  man  a  chance?  Faix,  I  thought 
there  was  always  fair  play  in  Ireland." 

To  that  flattering  appeal  Cavanagh 
hearkened.  "  Faith,"  he  said  contemptu- 
ously, "  make  what  deflnce  ye  can,"  and 
he  loosed  his  stranghng  hold  on  James. 

On  the  instant,  leaping  forward,  James 
gripped  Cavanagh  by  the  shoulder  and  the 
waist:  his  leg  twisted  under  Cavanagh's: 
there  was  a  roll  and  a  snap,  and  the  big 
publican  lay  on  the  broad  of  his  back. 

Then  from  a  hundred  different  points 
faces  sprang  into  the  moonlight,  wild  arms 
were  brandishing  sticks,  were  lifting  them- 
selves in  movements  of  execration — 
dramatic,  terrible,  ancient  as  hate.  Then 
a  stone  was  thrown,  feebly,  without  direc- 
tion, for  the  thrower  was  Eaftery,  the  blind 
man.  But  others  followed,  and  stones  fell 
all  around  where  James  stood  and  Cavanagh 
lay.  One  stone  hit  its  mark,  and  the  blood 
sprang,  streaming  down  James's  face. 

Then  James  leaned  forward,  and  took  up 
something  that  lay  against  the  trunk  of 
a  tree;  what  it  was,  Menloe  could  not 
determine,  he  could  see  only  that  James's 
hands,  set  forward,  one  above  the  other, 
seemed  to  rest  upon  it. 

There,  his  chin  slightly  advanced,  the 
man  stood  absolutely  still.  Though  his 
face  now  was  quite  invisible  to  Menloe, 
Menloe  could  infer  the  eyes.  That  gaze  of 
wondering  hate  that  he  had  seen  once  or 
twice  filled  them  now.  He  was  quite  sure 
of  that.  It  was  an  evil  gaze  to  meet, 
for  it  held  something  that  Menloe  never 
felt  before — something  supernatural,  in- 
calculable, something  that  was  free  from 
human  law,  and  owned  allegiance  to 
unknown  powers. 

For  a  moment  there  came  back  to  Menloe 
the  thought  of  those  who  are  not  living 
and  cannot  die ;  the  things  that  once  were 
human,  and  now  are — what  ?  For  Menloe 
felt  some  dim  hereditary  fear  spread  over 
the  crowd,  slackening  the  threatening  arms, 
quelling  the  wild  voices,  lifting  the  brows, 


setting  the  mouths  agape,  fixing  the  eyes 
in  a  wild  stare.  Like  a  ghastly  presence  h 
crept — that  rooted  spiritaal  horror— bmdiii£ 
them  in  all  but  visible  coils :  rough-cU:: 
men,  women  bare-headed  or  wrapt  ii 
shawls,  boys  and  girls  with  naked  feet,  mi 
even  little  toddling  children.  Last  it  caTr 
to  the  blind  man;  without  a  word,  Lr 
dropped  upon  his  knees,  and,  taming  np 
his  white  eyes,  prayed  in  silence. 

For  several  seconds  that  dreadful  stL- 
ness  held ;  then,  very  slowly,  James  tuniri 
and  moved  away. 

As  he  came  close,  revealing  a  face  alm.v. 
blue  in  its  pallor,  Menloe  discerned  thr 
thing  that  James  held.  Xt  was  a  be>-c 
— the  besom  that  Menloe  had  used  its 
night  a  week  ago. 

At  length  Menloe  understood  the  sourc- 
of  that   frozen  panic   that    had   held  th 
crowd.    The  legend  of  the  Ghostly  Sweept 
was  still  capable  of  being  quickened  into . 
present  belief.     All   the   queer   talk  abci' 
Menloe,  and  all  the  queer  talk  about  J&mt- 
had  been  preparing  the  imagination  of  tl 
place ;  there  were  many  even  now,  Meni*- 
did  not  doubt,  who    questioned    seriouiJ 
the  statement  that  there  had  been  no  death 
already  the  Sweeper  had  been  at  work.  <ici 
now  again  a  figure,  strangely  like  tha:  a' 
the  man    who    was    reported    dead,  wi- 
sweeping  drift  from  a  new^-made  and  mys- 
terious grave. 

All  this  time  Cavanagh  had  lain  like  . 
dead  man.  As  James's  steps  receded,  Jii 
rose  to  his  tall  and  solid  height. 

''Isn't  there  the  manhood  of  a  mouy 
betune  yez  ? "  he  asked  contemptuously 
"  is  it  come  out  ye  did  to  shtare  l&e  shet: 
ye  ignorant  and  superstitious  omadhaoLs 
and  him  aiting  ye  holla,  and  playing  the — 
Oh ! " 

A  tree  rustled,  a  child  screamed:  - 
yell  drove  through  the  people,  and  ihf 
turned,  scuttling  away  for  dear  life. 

"  Come  on,"  shouted  Cavanagh,  whirjc. 
his  shillelagh  to  the  height,  "divils,  :* 
ghosts,  or  banshees,  come  on  in  jc' 
t'ousands ;  come  on,  I  say,  and  get  a  shmM 
taste  of  ould  blackthorn.  Come  on  -c: 
blessed  Bridget;  oh,  holy  Pether — ow' 

There  rose,  distinct  among  all  the  cor 
flicting  cries,  a  rasped  and  twisted  shritk 
and  on  the  heels  of  it  Jim  Cavana:.'^ 
disappeared. 

Only  the  blind  man  remained,  praw.^ 
in  gusty  howls. 
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PEOPEELY  speaking,  several  members 
of  this  great  family  of  marine  birds 
have  already  been  dealt  with  by  me 
under  the  heading  of  Albatross.  But  I  am 
not  a  stickler  for  adhesion  to  any  scientific 
division  of  birds  into  their  varieties,  and  in 
considering  the  Petrels  my  mind  is  mainly 
fixed  upon  one  species  only,  the  tiny  crea- 
ture known  as  the  Stormy  Petrel,  or  to 
sailors  most  affectionately  and  inconclu- 
sively as  the  "Mother  Carey's  chicken." 
Why  Mother  Carey  or  why  chicken  is  a 
mystery.  Who  Mother  Carey  may  repre- 
sent in  the  seafarer's  mind  I  really  cannot 
imagine,  unless  she  be  Davy  Jones's  aunt ; 
but  even  so,  to  compare  the  Stormy  Petrel 
w;ith  a  chicken,  either  Mother  Carey's  or 
another's,  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  great 
error  of  judgment.  I  know  and  love 
chickens  thoroughly,  but  between  them  and 
the  Stormy  Petrel  there  is  not  one  single 
point  of  resemblance,  except  that  they  are 
both  birds.  For  the  chicken  is  essentially 
a  domestic  creature,  dehcate,  full  of  liabili- 
ties to  aiknents,  needing  great  care  and  a 
snug  roosting-place  every  night  if  it  is  to 
be  kept  alive.  But  the  Stormy  Petrel ! 
Tiniest  yet  sturdiest  of  all  sea-birds,  ranging 
all  over  the  wide,  wild  ocean,  lilting  fear- 
lessly under  the  curve  of  a  mighty  Cape 
Horn  sea,  or  skimming  swallow-like  over 
the  glassy  surface  of  the  Equatorial  Cur- 
rent ;  equally  at  home  on  the  weather  scarp 
of  a  frowning  iceberg,  or  around  the 
pleasantly-lapped  beach  of  a  coral  atoll  in 
mid  Pacific ;  cheery,  indomitable  little  waif, 
who  with  a  heart  as  big  as  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed  could  help  loving  you?  I 
could  not  wish  the  Bible  other  in  any 
respect  than  it  is,  but  somehow  I  have 
always  wished  that  mention  of  the  Stormy 
Petrel  had  been  made  in  it.  I  rejoice  to 
note  the  gentle  Saviour's  reference  to  the 
sparrow,  to  the  dove,  to  the  hen  gathering 
her  chickens  under  her  wings ;  but  I  have 
never  seen  the  Stormy  Petrel  flitting  be- 
tween crest  and  hollow  of  the  mighty 
storm- waves  in  mid-ocean,  when  the  great 
ship  was  being  tested  in  every  fibre  of  her 
build,  but   I   have   thought  how   much   I 


should  have  liked  to  see  that  dear  wet 
brave  thing  mentioned  in  the  best  of  a.) 
books. 

The  Stormy  Petrel  {Procellaria  pelagicc 
is  a  black-and-white  bird  of  about  the  bi^'- 
ness  of  a  thrush.     Its  wings  are  somewh^- 
broader  and  sturdier  than  those  of  the  latter 
bird,  and  its  legs  are  longer — verj"  long,  ::i 
fact,  in  proportion  to  its  size  for  a  sea-bird 
With  the  tiny  webbed  feet  attached,  they  look 
as  if  made  of  black  silk,  and  they  are  muc 
more  in  evidence  than  those  of  any  of  thr 
other  pelagic  birds,  from  an  inveterate  habi: 
this  Petrel  has  of  stretching  them  out  one 
after  another,  and  just  touching  the  wat^r 
with  them  as  it  skims  over  the   surf  act. 
For  the  Petrel  does  not  fly  high ;  no  od^ 
ever  saw  a  Stormy  Petrel  twenty  feet  above 
the  sea  unless  it  had  been  taken  there,  o. 
was  at  its  nesting-place,  of   ^^hich   moiv 
anon.  Its  principal  characteristic  is,  I  thing 
insusceptibility  to  fatigue.    It  does  seem  to 
have  solved  the  secret  of  perpetual  motior:. 
In   the  course  of  fifteen  years*  voyaging, 
scarcely  a  day  of  which  while  at  sea  ha> 
passed    without    seeing    these    dear   litLc 
birds,  I  have  never  seen  one  at  rest.    Whti. 
feeding  they  do  not  settle  on  the  sea ;  the;, 
hover  over  the  wave  and  peck  at  their  foco. 
whatever  it  may  be,  much  as  a  butter^;. 
hovers  over  and  sips  at  a  flower.     But  tbt 
idea  of  resting  upon  the  sea  surface  never 
seems  to  occur  to  them,  either  by  day  cc 
by  night ;  for  on  a  fine  night  in  the  micliLrr 
watch — that  is,  from  twelve  to  four — I  ha\r 
often  watched  the  little  dark  shapes  sxi 
flitting    around,   and    heard,   by   listenicj 
closely,   their   low,   twittering   cry.      Thi* 
faculty  alone  would  in  so  small  a  bird  have 
given  them  a  mysterious  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  sailors,  but  in  addition  to  that  then 
is  the  fact  of  their  constancy  to  ships  even  - 
where.    There  are  parts  of  the  ocean  whei^ 
no  birds  but  these  are  ever  seen  by  tli*^ 
sailor;  but  I  have  never  sailed  anywhei^:. 
from  Behring  Straits  to  Antarctica^  froc: 
Labrador  to  the  Crozets,  where  I  have  net 
seen  these  little  nomads  of  the  sea.     Ot 
course,  and  I  am  rather  tired  of  pointing  k 
out,  they,  like  the  dolphins  and  fish,  cann*'''. 
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accompany  a  swift  steamship  as  they  used 
the  leisurely  wind-jammer,  and  in  con- 
sequence future  generations  of  seafarers 
will  not  know  them  at  all — a  very  serious 
loss.  Naturalists  declare  that  the  Stormy 
Petrels  in  one  ocean  differ  from  those  in 
another,  while  at  the  same  time  admitting 
that  varieties  from  the  Southern  Pacific 
have  been  seen  in  Britain.  Common 
sailors  like  myself  prefer  to  believe  that  all 
this  nice  division  into  sub-families,  except 
for  purposes  of  high  science,  has  no  value, 
and,  indeed,  very  often  we  know  that  varie- 
ties have  been  tabulated  between  birds  and 
fish  of  exactly  the  same  character  on 
account  of  some  little  peculiarity.  One 
property  of  the  Petrels,  both  large  and 
small,  has  often  been  noted,  their  peculiarly 
musky  smell,  which  extends  to  their  eggs 
both  outside  and  in,  and  may  be  recognised, 
no  matter  how  long  a  period  has  elapsed 
since  those  hollow  shells  were  added  to  the 
collector's  cabinet. 

Here  I  feel  that  it  may  be  pardonable  to 
digress  for  a  few  lines  into  considering  the 
extraordinary  fact  of  the  universality  of  the 
scent  of  musk.  On  shore  we  are,  of  course, 
very  familiar  with  it  in  its  most  delicate  and 
delightful  form,  namely,  that  emanating 
from  the  pretty  little  plant,  Mirrmlus 
moschatiLSf  which  will,  with  such  sHght 
encouragement,  perpetuate  itself  year  after 
year,  and  make  the  whole  garden  fragrant 
on  summer  evenings,  especially  after  a  light 
rain-shower.  But  for  the  needs  of  the 
perfumer  the  Himalayas  are  scoured  in  order 
to  secure  the  musk  pods  of  a  certain  kind 
-of  deer,  which  are  so  intensely  odoriferous 
iis  to  induce  bleeding  at  the  nose  in  many 
people  who  take  an  incautious  sniff.  The 
musk  rat's  tail,  not  even  his  scent  sac,  but 
his  tail,  will  suffice  to  perfume  a  drawer  for 
a  musk  lover  for  many  years ;  in  fact,  once 
that  scent  is  diffused  it  is  improbable  that 
the  receptacle  containing  it  ever  loses  it 
again.  The  cruel  and  hideous  saurian  that 
slimily  awaits  its  prey  at  Indian  village  fords, 
in  South  American  creeks,  and  Australian 
back-country  brooks  is  redolent  of  musk, 
pungent,  nauseating,  and  never-to-be-for- 
gotten odoiu*  that  it  is.  The  marvellous 
ambergris  of  the  sperm  whale,  although 
only  faintly  smelling  of  musk  itself,  has 
certainly  one  quality  amidst  all  the  fabulous 
ones  credited  to  it,  of  enhancing  ten-fold 
the  power  of  any  perfume  to  which  it  is 
added  during  the  process  of  distillation. 
And  any  one  who  has  ever  had  occasion  to 
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use  a  tube  of  sepia  or  stick  of  China  ink, 
has  probably  tested  its  genuineness  by 
smelling  it,  the  faint  yet  penetrating  odour 
being  immediately  apparent. 

Now  as  far  as  the  genesis  of  musk  in 
land  animals  is  concerned  I  am  unable  to 
offer  any  opinion.  But  the  power  of 
ambergris,  the  scent  of  sepia,  the  muski- 
ness  of  Petrels  and  their  eggs,  are  only  to 
be  referred  to  one  origin — the  squid  or  cuttle- 
fish in  all  his  varieties,  and  how  numerous 
they  are  let  Mr.  Edgar  Smith,  the  erudite 
curator  of  themollusca  at  South  Kensington, 
tell  you,  I  cannot.  Again  and  again  I  am 
conscience-smitten  at  having  ever  said  a 
word  against  the  squid,  for  at  every  turn  in 
discussing  the  lives  of  the  deep-sea  people, 
aerial  and  marine,  I  find  that  without  the 
squid  the  other  creatures  simply  could  not 
be.  He  is  th^  basis,  as  it  were,  on  which 
they  are  built.  This  is  most  specially  the 
case  with  regard  to  my  tiny  friend  the 
Stormy  Petrel.  So  feeble,  so  small  is  he, 
that  any  competition  with  the  ordinary  sea- 
bird  in  the  universal  struggle  for  food,  or 
any  capture  of  fish  in  mid-sea  are  alike  out 
of  the  question.  But  the  languid  loligo,  the 
httle  squid  of  an  inch  or  so  in  length,  is 
always  handy  on  the  surface,  easy  of 
capture  by  even  so  slight  and  weak  a  bird 
as  the  Stormy  Petrel,  and  in  this  way  the 
latter  little  hungry  creature  is  fed.  More 
times  than  I  can  remember  I  have  seen  the 
little  fellow  in  the  midst  of  its  dartings  to 
and  fro  in  the  wake  of  our  fl3dng  ship,  well 
on  one  side  of  us,  where  it  could  not  have 
been  possible  for  anything  dropped  from 
forecastle  or  galley  to  float,  pause  suddenly, 
and  with  fully  stretched  legs  and  quickly 
fluttering  wings  reach  down  to  the  creaming 
surface,  and  snatch  something  therefrom 
with  a  shrill  cry  of  satisfaction.  That 
something  was  invariably  a  little  squi^,  a 
boneless  succulent  morsel  created  to  that 
end,  without  prevision  or  possibility  of  feel- 
ing pain,  and  consequently  perfectly  happy 
even  while  in  process  of  transition  into 
other  forms  of  usefulness. 

For  a  brief  space,  and  before  entering 
into  the  family  history  and  sea-going  career 
of  the  tiny  wee  wanderer  I  love  so  well,  I 
must  pay  the  compliment  of  notice  to  an 
almost  unique  tnember  of  the  family,  the 
Fulmar  Petrel.  Its  front  name  indicates  to 
those  conversant  with  Scottish  idioms  the 
prevalent  characteristic  of  the  bird.  The 
word  has  been  crudely  translated  by  the 
practical  Americans  into  an  unpleasant  but 
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entirely  approbate  Anglo-Saxoa  equiva- 
lent, stinker.  The  reasons  for  this  coarse 
cognomen  is  self-evident ;  the  bird  is  really 
the  skunk  of  the  feathered  world,  and  on 
the  principle,  I  suppose,  that  the  more 
trnpleasant  the  remedy  the  more  certain  the 
cure,  the  islanders  of  St.  Kilda  seize  the 


In  the  Southern  Seas  among  vrhalenicrn 
it  is  notorious  as  being  the  only  bird  which, 
in  the  midst  of  waiting  thousands,  will  feur- 
lessly  perch  upon  the  body  of  a  dead  whalt, 
and  begin  tearing  at  the  skin  in  the  hopt 
of  getting  an  advance  subscription  to  u- 
dinner  fund.     It  comes  down  with  a  thud. 


the  disease,  but  certainly  those  using  it 
deserve  to  get  cured.  It  almost  helps  one 
to  understand  the  Chinese  predilection  for 
the  application  of  the  moxa,  a  red-heated 
iron,  to  an  inflamed  part  for  curative  pur- 
poses. But  Pennant,  that  entirely  unre- 
liable but  most  delightful  vtrriter.says,  that  no 
bird  is  of  such  value  to  the  islanders  as  this. 
It  supplies  them  with  oil  for  their  lamps, 
down  for  their  beds,  a  delicacy  (!)  for  their 
tables,  and  a  medicine  for  their  distempers. 
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cabbage-water  green.  In  numbers  soutt 
of  the  line  it  is  to  seek ;  only  up  north.  :- 
those  untilled  regions  of  cold  and  stom: 
does  it  flourish  in  vast  flocks,  and  provio- 
a  patent  medicine  for  St.  Eildiaus.  Amo;=- 
the  almost  initccessible  rocks  of  the  Eebriiit^ 
it  breeds,  but  nowhere  in  such  numbers  > 
at  St.  Kilda,  affording  to  the  hardy  lone.' 
islanders,  who  have  long  learned  not  to  '.k 
fastidious,  a  never-failing  means  of  !ivt'. 
hood.  Although  one  would  have  ihous:"- 
that  a  Fulmar's  egg  for  breakfast  would  a.: 
as  a  sure  discouragement  against  a-^ 
further  experiments  in  the  direction  of  eizi 
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eating,  from  the  exceedingly  rank  and 
inimitable  odour  thereof,  these  dainties 
Eire  so  highly  thought  of  by  the  St.  Kildians 
that  the  collecting  of  them  forms  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  islanders.  In 
it  they  continually  risk  their  lives,  as  the 
bird  roosts  in  the  most  inaccessible  places, 
yoi  ledges  a  few  inches  wide,  worn  in  the 
Paces  of  perpendicular  or  overhanging 
precipices.  In  like  manner  also  do  the 
Islanders  collect  the  live  oil  from  the  bird's 
stomach ;  just  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  clear 
3ut  intensely  fetid  oil,  which  the  bird  vomits 
when  seized  into  a  vessel  held  for  the 
purpose.  But  all  this  is  a  many-times-told 
:ale,  and  one  perhaps  which  is  not  strictly 
.vithin  the  limits  of  my  subject.  It  is 
jxceedingly  strange,  however,  that  while 
he  northern  Fulmar  is  so  very  abundant, 
tnd  is,  moreover,  never  seen  far  from  shore, 
lis  southern  brother  is  a  solitary  bird  as 
ar  as  his  own  kind  go,  and  is  met  with  as 
ar  from  land  as  any  bird  can  get. 

And  now,  as  it  would  only  be  tiresome 
•epetition  to  go  over  the  small  difference 
)etween  the  varieties  of  Procellaria,  and 
)esides  quite  contrary  to  my  usual  rule,  I 
gladly  return  to  the  Mother  Carey's 
;hicken  biographically,  giving  first  of  all 
iome  few  details  of  my  own  personal 
Kjquaintance  with  them,  ever  gratefully 
emembered.  How  timidly  on  my  first 
'oyage  did  I  ask  the  mate,  a  big  gruff 
^[orwegian,  what  those  pretty  little  birds 
vere.  How  could  I  tell  that  I  was  com- 
nitting  a  serious  breach  of  etiquette  ?  He 
•eplied  very  gruffly  and  unintelligibly, 
*Stem  Fitter."  I  ventured  to  say  "What?*' 
Lnd  was  at  once  bidden  to  "  shut  up  "  and 
ook  out  for  myself,  as  if  he  had  been 
nsulted  by  my  not  understanding  him.  I 
ook  the  hint  and  asked  no  more,  nor  did  I 
earn  that  "those  little  birds  "  were  Stormy 
Petrels  for  a  very  long  time,  although,  like 
)ther  sailors,  I  of  course  knew  them  as 
Vlother  Carey's  chickens.  But  they  were 
blways  a  source  of  never-ending  delight  to 
ne  while  at  sea,  and  of  wonder  too,  for  I 
jould  not  help  feeling  that  they  had  indeed 
lolved  the  great  problem  of  perpetual 
notion;  never  needing  or  desiring  rest 
ipparently,  and  always  sticking  to  the 
iame  ship  to  which  they  had  taken  a  fancy 
n  calm  or  storm,  whether  flying  before  a 
jale  or  stagnating  through  many  days  of 
vindlessness,  as  .was  common  with  the  old 
mailing  ships.  I  was  glad  to  see  how  the 
sailors  generally  regarded  them  as  birds  of 


good  omen,  and  in  nowise  to  be  meddled 
with.  Indeed  in  my  day  not  a  few  seamen 
really  looked  upon  them  as  the  spirits  of 
departed  sailors,  who,  never  weary,  flitted 
over  the  bright  pure  sea  eternally.  But 
then  many  seamen  thus  regarded  the 
albatross  also,  yet  I  never  saw  the  same 
sincere  reluctance  to  do  them  harm  as  was 
always  evinced  towards  the  Stormy  Petrel. 
Once  I  saw  a  man,  a  second  mate,  weary- 
ing for  something  to  do,  catch  one  of  the 
pretty  creatures  by  means  of  thickly-tarred 
roping  twine  attached  to  a  bait  of  pork, 
which  was  hooked  on  to  the  end  of  a 
fishing-line.  The  little  bird,  fluttering  over 
the  meat  and  continually  touching  the 
water  with  its  feet,  as  is  its  wont,  got 
them  entangled  in  the  sticky  twine,  and 
was  hauled  in  all  bedra^ggled,  its  bright 
vivacity  gone,  and  presently  lay  panting 
and  helpless  in  the  grip  of  its  silly  tor- 
mentor. Fortunately  the  captain,  coming 
on  deck  at  an  opportune  moment,  saw  the 
shameful  deed,  and  gave  that  second  mate 
such  a  wigging  as  I  hope  did  him  good. 
It  was  the  only  time  in  my  Ufe  that  I  ever 
rejoiced  to  see  a  subordinate  on  board  ship 
receive  a  public  reprimand. 

Even  to  the  last  day  of  my  sea  service  I 
was  unable  to  divest  myself  of  the  feeling, 
when  watching  the  movements  of  the  wee 
Petrel  in  a  gale,  that  they  were  sent  to  the 
sailor  as  an  object  lesson  of  the  all- 
pervading  care  of  God.  The  mighty  ship 
in  a  heavy  storm  does  look  so  insignificant 
in  conflict  with  the  ocean,  all  man's  skill 
and  genius  and  courage  count  for  such  a 
little  against  the  immeasurable  power  of 
His  sea,  and  is  so  dependent  upon  the 
faithful  co-operation  of  all  concerned,  that 
it  comes  with  a  wonderful  relief  to  study 
the  tiny  wee  seafarer  alongside  coquetting 
with  the  wildest  waves,  and  untroubled  by 
the  fiercest  storm.  In  nothing  I  think 
under  heaven  is  the  wisdom,  love,  and 
care  of  God  more  manifest  than  in  the 
behaviour  of  a  Mother  Carey's  chicken  in 
a  tempest.  But  let  us  associate  ourselves 
more  intimately  with  a  pair,  for  only  by  so 
doing  can  we  realise  what  a  wonderful 
thing  life  is.  .  .  . 

That  was  a  very  lonely  morning  when  I 
discovered  that  my  father  and  mother  had 
both  left  me.  Ever  since  I  first  found 
myself  in  the  cosy  Uttle  rock  tunnel  in 
Kerguelen  Island,  my  only  sensation  that 
of  being  ravenously  hungry,  I  had  never 
been  out  of  their  sight,  one  or  the  other  of 
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tinually,  just  a  desolate  masa  of  rock 

and  sand,  with  hardly  a  sign  of  anything  around  this  little  flat  patch,  which  is  flow-, 

growing  but  birds  and  seals,  far  down  the  with  black  sand,  there  are  round  hdc«  - 

slope  of  the  Southern  Seci.  the  rocks  which  run  in  about  ten  timei^' 

At  one  place  there  ia  quite  a  mountain  length  and  widen  out  a  little  when  yoDi- 

rising  straight  up  from  the  sea  facing  the  as  far  in  as  you  can.     Here  in  this  f.^ 

south,  hut  this  mountain  is  split  in  half;  shelter  from    storm    and  wind,  wliit'. 

ri^ht  in  the  middle  of  it  there  is  a  crack  as  never  felt  the  need  of  at  any  time  afi«;  - 

wide  as  a  porpoise  that  runs  through  from  left  it,  I  first  knew  I  was  alive.     Andw^- 

the  sea  to  a  quiet  little  plateau  beyond.    All  first,  after  a   long   stay   in    thai  darki:.-- 
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warmth,  I  was  lured  slowly  along  the 
passage  by  my  gentle  little  mother  (I  was 
so  much  bigger  than  she  was),  I  trembled 
so  that  I  could  hardly  move.  You  see,  I  had 
never  before  moved  except  in  the  tiny  little 
hollow  where  I  was  born.  But  at  last  we 
reached  the  opening,  and  to  my  amazement 
and  fear  my  mother  floated  away  into 
space,  leaving  me  shivering  there,  and 
watching  her  with  starting  eyes.  Feebly  I 
cried  to  her  to  come  back  to  me,  but  she 
replied  with  gentle  twitterings  of  invitation, 
in  response  to  which  I  felt  an  earnest,  an 
almost  fierce  desire  to  do  as  she  was  doing, 
to  join  her  in  those  graceful  airy  circles 
that  she  was  making.  Then  my  father 
flashed  on  to  the  scene.  Where  he  came 
from  I  did  not  see,  but  there  he  was  joining 
his  entreaties  to  those  of  my  mother's,  and 
every  little  while  caressing  her  vrith  his 
beak.  Oh,  how  patient  they  were !  It  does 
make  me  ashamed  when  I  think  of  the 
long  time  during  which  I  resisted  their 
invitations  to  join  them,  to  try  those  new 
wings  of  mine,  which  indeed  were  working 
jerkily  of  their  own  accord  at  my  sides. 
How  many  false  starts  I  made,  until  at 
last,  quite  by  accident  it  seemed,  I  found 
myself  in  the  air,  full*  of  fear  but  working 
my  limbs  frantically  in  obedience  to  some 
bidden,  unknown,  compelling  power. 

It  is  all  a  blur,  all  full  of  mystery,  that 
first  flying  lesson.  All  I  remember  is  that 
presently  I  found  myself  on  the  ledge  at 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  again,  with  a  new 
strange  feeling  of  triumph  all  over  me, 
almost  overcoming  the  trembling  which 
had  so  distressed  me.  I  was  trembling 
still,  but  part  of  it  was  due  to  joy. 
After  that,  I  was  coaxed  again  and  again 
to  try  those  wings  of  mine,  and  no 
more  food  was  brought  into  the  tunnel  for 
me.  I  found  myself  growing  apparently 
stronger,  lighter  and  lighter.  I  did  not 
know,  of  course,  that  the  latter  was  really 
the  case,  the  mass  of  fat  with  which  I  was 
encumbered  when  first  I  tried  to  fly  having 
become  absorbed  in  my  tissues,  and  muscle 
having  taken  its  place.  It  had  been  neces- 
sary in  order  to  keep  me  warm  when  I 
did  not  move,  but  now  as  I  needed  it  no 
more  it  had  gone.  So  day  by  day  I 
became  stronger  and  more  daring,  until, 
almost  unthinkingly,  I  dashed  out  of  the 
narrow  opening  between  those  mighty 
rocks  and  was  on  the  glorious  sea,  my 
real,  my  splendid  home.  And  in  that 
wonderful  moment  I    felt    all    the   joy  of 


living,  the  delight  of  being  in  my  rightful 
place  and  master  of  my  surroundings.  I 
felt  eager  to  emulate  my  parents,  to  do 
what  they  could  not  do,  although  in- 
stinctively I  followed  their  every  move- 
ment. Another  surprise,  and  an  essentially 
pleasant  one  ;  as  my  father  swooped  down 
the  side  of  a  wave,  I  saw  him  snatch  at 
a  little  white  wriggling  thing  there  and 
swallow  it.  There  was  another  by  its  side 
at  which  I  dashed,  seized  it  and  gulped  it 
down.  Delicious  first  morsel,  how  sweet 
it  was  to  feel  that  I  had  gained  it,  and  that 
all  this  wide  feasting  ground  was  mine. 

For  a  few  days  this  finishing  portion  of 
my  education  went  on,  I  growing  more 
and  more  impatient  of  being  taught,  until 
one  day  my  father  and  I  hooked  our  beaks 
into  the  same  squid,  a  bigger  one  than 
usual,  and  I  fought  savagely  with  him  for 
the  possession  of  it.  Unknown  to  me  the 
parting  of  our  ways  had  come.  From 
henceforth  he  was  no  more  to  me  or  I  to 
him  than  any  two  chance-met  members  of 
our  family,  and  although  we  returned  to 
our  home  that  night,  it  was  for  the  last 
time  together.  I  slept  soundly  till  dawn, 
then  waking  to  instant  activity,  as  is  the 
custom  of  all  our  people,  sped  outwards  to 
sea  to  find  myself,  as  far  as  my  two  parents 
were  concerned,  quite  alone.  As  I  have 
before  said,  for  a  little  time  it  was  very 
lonely.  But  soon  the  natural  adjustment 
took  place,  pride  in  my  ability  to  do  as  my 
parents  had  done,  even  better  than  they, 
took  the  place  of  my  first  sense  of  loss, 
and  I  went  on  with  my  task  of  getting 
food  whole-heartedly.  But  now  I  felt  no 
desire  to  return  to  that  quiet  little  nook 
which  had  hitherto  sheltered  me.  I  did 
not  feel  the  need  of  shelter  at  all.  Nor  did 
I  feel  the  necessity  of  companionship. 
Blithely  I  fluttered  from  wave  to  wave 
intent  on  finding  food,  nor  noting  how  the 
grim  peaks  of  Kerguelen  were  fading  even 
from  my  keen  sight.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  just 
been  released  for  a  long,  long  holiday,  the 
mighty  ocean  for  my  playground,  abundant 
food  at  my  feet,  and  the  possibility  of 
weariness  withheld.  Ah,  I  was  so  happy ! 
I  flew  on  and  on,  unheeding  whither, 
taking  note  of  an  occasional  lordly  rela- 
tion, a  huge  albatross,  or  a  flight  of  petrels 
of  much  greater  size,  but,  as  I  noted  with 
satisfied  pride,  far  less  vigorous  than  I,  but 
with  none  of  them  did  I  speak  or  stay  for 
one  moment.  What  had  I  in  common  with 
them — I,  the  self-sufficient,  the  weariless 
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satisfied,  why  not  they  ?  Steadily  rose 
the  wind,  higher  niounted  the  waves,  what 
cared  I  ?  I  was  master  of  the  whole  wild 
scene,  the  tumult  of  the  elements  was  but 
a  luUahy,  not  to  rock  me  to  slumber,  but 
to  please  my  delighted  ear,  as,  unconscious 
of  effort,  I  still  sped  to  and  fro  io  the 
darkness  of  the  great  night. 

By  morning  I  was  hungry,  so  eager  for 
food  that  alt  other  sensations  lay  waiting. 
The  storm  was  at  its  height,  the  sky  nearly 
touched  the  sea.  The  waves  rolled  long 
and  sullenly,  unable  to  rise  to  their  desired 
size,  for  the  pressure  of  the  wind  held 
them  down.  The  air  waa  full  of  wetness, 
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known  from  tne  ^ 
itself.  But  I  was  shut  in  from  it  aO  |>; 
downy  envelope,  my  body  (j'ou  could  ^■' 
three  in  your  hand  at  once)  hoi,  i;- 
sheltered,  palpitating  with  eager  m- 
I  skimmed  along  the  hissing,  curJ..- 
surface  of  the  sea,  eating  my  fill  i"  p**' 
and  utterly  unheeding  the  war  of  «ina  -; 
wave  as  I  did  so.  But  when  my  bur-- 
was  appeased  I  felt  no  slotbM jles:n_^ 
fold  my  wings  and  sleep.  Added  eni.. 
ecstasy  of  movement  impelled  me,  ana '  ■  ■ 
me  with  great  content.  The  bliss  o(  ■!>  '- 
possessed  me  entirely,  and  altbongt  t 
another  of  my  kind  was  new,  I  «''  ■ 
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need  of  one.  I  was  satisfied  with  myself 
for  company.  But  presently  I  saw,  looming 
up  through  the  gloom  of  the  spindrift,  a 
vast  shadowy  bulk  which  for  the  moment 
gave  me  a  strange  sensation  of  dread.  I 
did  not  know  it;  was  it  my  island  home 
that  I  had  unknowingly  come  back  to  ?  I 
drew  nearer  to  it  in  spite  of  my  fears,  and 
then  suddenly  knew  that  I  had  nothing  to 
dread.  It  was  a  ship,  a  great  vessel  being 
sorely  beaten  and  battered  by  the  mighty 
sea.  How  proud  I  felt  as  I  saw  that  gigantic 
bulk  straining  to  keep  her  place,  quivering 
to  the  summit  of  her  tall  masts,  and  rolling 
in  the  seething  smother  like  a  dying  whale, 
that  I,  whose  body,  by  her  side  almost 
as  a  grain  of  dust,  was  so  absolutely  safe, 
comfortable,  and  free  from  all  apprehension 
even  of  danger !  I  saw  men  for  the  first 
time.  Strange  beings  they  were,  tottering 
about  that  great  thing  as  I  did  ere  I 
learned  to  fly,  evidently  not  at  home, 
evidently  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  that 
vengeful  sea,  and  fully  conscious  of  the 
fact.  Poor  tnen.  I  knew  somehow  that 
they  would  not  harm  me,  knew  too  that  I 
should  here  find  food.  Felt  strangely 
certain  that  in  some  mysterious  way  we 
had  been  friends  for  many  generations : 
that  is,  my  forefathers  had  with  theirs, 
and  the  knowledge  had  come  down  to 
me.  So  I  fluttered  about  and  about  her, 
noting  her  every  detail,  and  especially  the 
half -admiring,  half -pitying  glances  cast  upon 
me  by  the  men  who  stood  clutching  some 
support,  all  over  her. 

As  I  hovered  around  her  my  liking  for 
her  increased,  and  especially  for  the  sweet, 
the  dehcious  morsels  which  continually 
floated  away  from  her  in  the  broad  smooth 
space  she  left  as  she  drifted  sidelong.  I  was 
very  busy,  happy  of  course,  but  kept  fully 
employed  because  these  morsels  did  not 
cloy,  but  rather  tempted  my  vigorous 
healthy  appetite.  And  besides,  I  felt 
prouder  than  ever  because  I  was  sure  that 
those  strange  beings  were  continually  ad- 
miring me,  and  wondering  at  my  familiarity 
with  the  terrible  sea  which  was  so  threaten- 
ing to  them.  And  then  suddenly  there 
came  the  great  joy  of  my  life.  Had  I  been 
able  to  tell  my  experience  to  any,  I  should 
have  said  that  my  joy  was  full,  complete, 
but  I  did  not  know.  As  I  fluttered  around 
her  for  the  thousandth  time,  I  met  one  of 
my  own  kind.  For  the  moment  I  was 
indignant.  The  ship  was  mine  by  right  of 
discovery.     Who  else  dare  intrude,  and  by 


what  right  ?  And  then  with  a  sweet  low 
voice  the  new-comer  introduced  herself. 
Oh,  the  exquisite  sound  of  it  I  I  flew  to 
her  side,  I  found  her,  she  was  mine.  The 
climax  to  my  joy  was  reached,  it  was  love  I 
First  hunger,  then  fear,  succeeded  con- 
scious effort,  sense  of  power  overcoming, 
and  now  love.  The  sea,  the  sky,  the  ship, 
the  food,  the  power  of  unwearied  flight 
were  now  all  leading  up  and  accessory  to 
this,  the  greatest  of  ail  forces,  overbrimming 
with  delights,  the  all-embracing  joy  of 
love.  Henceforth  our  desires  were  en- 
twined. Did  I  find  a  delicious  morsel,  it 
was  hers,  mine  the  exquisite  pleasure  of 
seeing  her  enjoy  it.  Did  she  call  me  to  a 
new  treasure  of  food  floating  by,  oh  !  the 
rapture  of  sharing  it  with  her.  And  when 
a  little  boy  on  the  deck  of  the  ship,  the 
weather  having  moderated  greatly,  said  to 
his  mother  standing  by,  "Oh,  look,  mamma, 
I  believe  that  dear  Httle  bird  has  found  a 
wee  wife  1  "  I  could  have  screamed  with 
delight  had  it  been  in  my  power  to  do 
so. 

In  due  time  we  tired  of  the  ship,  for 
when  the  breeze  suited,  and  all  her  wings 
were  spread  again,  she  went  steadily, 
straightly  forward,  so  fast  too  that  it 
became  irksome  for  us  to  flutter  round  and 
round  her,  as  we  loved  to.  And  besides, 
her  company  was  no  longer  to  us  the 
pleasantness  it  had  been  before  we  became 
all  in  all  to  each  other.  Still  for  long 
we  flew  side  by  side  in  perfect  content, 
visiting  many  ships,  seeing  many  new 
faoes,  and  always  happy,  for  we  were 
never  afraid.  Our  world  seemed  inhabited 
only  by  friends.  We  skimmed  over  seas 
that  teemed  with  life  under  the  continual 
sun  by  day  and  the  tender  violet  of  the  sky 
by  night,  we  saw  many  new  lands — and 
sheered  off  from  them — what  needed  we  of 
the  land  ?  We  hved  and  loved,  and  were 
happy  because  we  did;  until  there  came 
a  day  when  we  both,  having  all  feelings, 
not  to  say  thoughts,  in  common,  had  the 
need  laid  upon  us  to  go  south  again.  We 
were  then  trying  to  be  fond  of  a  great  ship 
that  sped,  unrestingly  as  ourselves,  through 
the  sea  with  an  everlasting  whirlpool 
behind  that  we  did  not  like — I  cannot  say 
we  feared  it.  And  with  one  accord  we 
abandoned  our  pleasant  fluttering  to  and 
fro.  Side  by  side  we  stretched  our  wings 
and  made  haste,  as  never  before,  towards 
the  bleak  south,  nor  ever  paused  untU 
once  more  we   darted   in   between   those 
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mighty  walls  of  rook,  sheltering  the  tiny 
nook  where  I  was  bom.  As  we  did  so  I 
felt  just  one  doubt  test  it  should  be  pre- 
occupied, but  I  Deed  not  have  done  bo.  It 
was  ready  for  us.  My  sweet  one  crept  in, 
I  following  her,  until  settling  down  she 
cooed  contentedly,  invitingly,  and  I,  nest- 
ling by  her  side,  let  all  things  slip  away 
into  deepest  peace. 

When  I  awoke  my  dear  partner  did  not 
stir.  I  knew,  and,  caressing  her,  hastened 
away  intent  upon  what  I  understood  as 
love's  privilege,  to  provide  for  Acr,  Out 
between  the  rocka  I  darted,  found  what  I 
sought,  and  returned.  It  was  another 
added  joy.  Oh,  I  was  so  happy  1  Of  all 
the  delights  I  have  ever  iinov^n — and  my 
little  life  has  been  overflowing  vrith  them — 
there  have  been  none  like  this.  I  worked 
incessantly,  untiringly  to  feed  her,  my 
patient  love.  I  did  not  know  why,  nor 
could  I  inquire.     But  she  sat  in  darkness 


waiting  for  some  blissful  event,  I  bet 
only  sunshine,  her  only  means  ol  support, 
the  one  whom  she  trusted,  and  with  reason. 
I  could  have  wished  that  time  to  Iutg 
lasted  but  for  her.  I  did  feel  the  oe^d  oi 
her  sweet  company  out  upon  the  sea.  .Aoii 
yet  I  was  content,  for  I  knew  in  jomt 
strange  manner  that  all  was  well.  Bii 
when  she  rose  to  meet  me,  as  one  moTni[.f 
I  returned  with  full  beak  for  ber,  her  liii!- 
velvety  body  swelling  with  conscious  prid^ 
and  I  saw  a  strange  gaping  bunch  a[  vp. 
side,  I  felt  a  shock.  Had  I  a  rirji 
Indeed  I  bad,  my  son.  I  had  no  joy  : 
him,  for  I  felt  he  separated  me  fromLrr. 
She  was  all  I  needed,  no  thiid.  Still  v,"j 
her  I  laboured  to  feed  him,  to  teach  hie. 
to  launch  him  in  life.  And  at  last  I  Hl^ 
rewarded,  when,  finding  he  was  well  afe 
to  fish  for  himself,  we  two  sped  northTO-'i 
again  to  renew  otu-  happy  joumejicgs  :j 
and  fro  upon  the  lovely  sea. 


A  Day  with  the   Blind 


A  FRIEND  of  ours  tells  ua  of  a  house- 
porter  to  a  City  firm,  whom  he  once 
heard  giving  directions  to  some  one  in 
search  of  a  place  in  South  London.  "Go 
over  Blackfriars  Bridge,"  he  said,  "  go  by 
the  obstacle  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and 


then  turn  up  by  the  school  of  the  indignaE! 
blind."  The  "obstacle"  was,  of  course, 
the  familiar  obelisk,  but  why  the  "  indignan; 
blind"? 

The  reference  is  not  so  obvious,  nnlil }« 
remember  that  until   1903  there  stood  s: 


Viow  of  main  building  fr 
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St,  George's  CircnB, 
Southwark,  for  more 
than  a  hundred  yeare 
the  School  for  the 
Indigent  Blind. 

The  school  origin- 
ated  at   the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century 
in  a  visit  to  Fexis  of 
seven  gentlemen  who 
were  much  impressed 
by  the  work  carried  on 
among    the   blind    by 
Valentine  Haiiy.  They 
succeeded  in  interest- 
in({  others  and  in  ob- 
taining generous  oon- 
tributions.as  the  result 
of   which    the    School 
for  the  Indigent  Blind 
was  founded  in  1799. 
In    1901   the   site  in 
St.     George's     Circus 
was  purchased  by  the 
Baker       Street      and 
Waterloo   Eailway 
Company,  under  com- 
pulsory powers  grant- 
ed by  Parliament,  and        the  bbv.  st.  cube 
after  much  considera- 
tion,  the   Committee  decided    to   acquire 
hfteen  acres  of  land  at   Leatherbeaa,  in 
Surrey,  on  which  to  erect  their  new  build- 
ing.    It  is  little  wonder  that  the  beautiful 
county  which  has  attracted   the   Charter- 
house School  to  Godalming  should  have 
exercised  its  spell  also  upon  the  authorities 
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of  the  School  for  the 
Blind. 

The  blackbirds  and 
thrushes  are  warbling 
among  "  the  budded 
quicks"  as  we  make 
our  way  on  a  bright 
morning  in  spring 
through  the  pretty 
town  of  Leatherhead 
to  the  hill  where  the 
school  stands.  Beside 
the  great  door  which 
leads  into  the  central 
hall  we  notice  a  found- 
ation -  stone,  bearing 
an  inscription,  which 
records  that  it  was 
laid  on  November  13, 
1901,  by  Her  Eoyal 
Highness  the  Princess 
Christian. 

Presently  we  receive 
a  hearty  welcome  from 
the  Principal,  the  Rev. 
St.  Clare  Hill,  M.A. 
A  moment's  glance 
tells  us  that  he  is 
the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  A  keen 
eye,  a  kindly  smile,  a  quiet  but  firm  bear- 
ing toward  subordinates  and  pupils— here 
assuredly  is  a  man  who  knows  how  to  com- 
bine the  suai'iter  in  tnodo  with  the  foHiter 
in  re.  A  graduate  of  Cambridge  University, 
it  was  a  paper  which  he  read  on  blind 
education   in   a  debating  society  when  a 
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pupils  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air  with- 
out being  exposed  to  the  rough  weather. 
Pupils  can  reach  every  part  of  the  building 
without  passing  out  of  cover.  The  recrea- 
tion-rooms are  distinct  from  the  school- 
rooms and  the  workshops.  Beading- rooms, 
where  silence  is  enforced,  are  provided  on 
each  side  of  the  institution.  Provision  is 
made  for  the  physical  development  of  the 
pupils.  Before  we  pass  from  the  question 
of  structure,  we  notice  the  excellent  pre- 
cautions taken  against  fire  and  the  pro- 
vision made  in  case  of  it.  The  building  is 
regarded  as  fire-proof,  yet  external  stair- 
cases have  been  provided,  and  fire-drill  is 
practised.  In  the  sanatorium  there  was 
only  one  patient  on  the  day  of  our  visit, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  there  has 
not  been  an  epidemic  in  the  institution  for 
over  fifty  years. 

The  principal  is  ably  assisted  by  his  staff 
of  teachers.  On  the  girls'  side  there  are  a 
matron.  Miss  Furnell,  and  two  mistresses 
resident.  On  the  hoya'  side  the  head  school- 
master, Mr.  Adams,  a  London  University 
man,  and  an  assistant,  reside.  As  visiting 
teachers  there  are  a  work -mistress,  a  music- 
master,  a  drill-instructor,  and  four  trade- 
instructors 

There  are  over  200  pupils  from  all  parts 
of    England,   about  two-thirds   of    whom 
are  males.     Admission  is  by  two  methods : 
(1)  by  election  of  the  subscribers,  and  (2) 
by  payment  of  £30  a  year.   Out  of  the  200, 
about     154     are 
free,  and  tbe  rest 
are  paying  pupils. 
The  great  aim  of 
the  school   is   to 
teach      self- 
reliance.      "  The 
primary       idea," 
said  Mr.  Hill,  "  is 
to     teach     them 
something    by 
which    they  can 
earn  their  living." 
This     becomes 
clear   as   we    go 
through  tbe  class- 
rooms and  work- 
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On  both  sides 
there   are  junior 
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pupils  read 
aloud  for  our 
benefit  with  a 
distinctness  of 
enunciation 
which  "  sight- 
ed"  pupils 
might  well  imi- 
tate. Arithme- 
tic, too,  is  being 
done,  the  sys- 
tem used  being 
that  known  as 
"Taylor's," 
with  its  per- 
forated boards, 
and  figures  like 
the  type  used 
by  printers. 
Then  we  see 
the  girls  at 
needlework  and 
knitting,  at 
brush  -  making, 
and  at  tbe  pro- 
duction of  win- 
dow sash-line  the  drill-sbbiieant 
—  the     fingers 

moving  so  nimbly  that  it  is  indeed  hard  to 
believe  that  they  are  not  guided  by  seeing 
eyes.  On  both  sides  large  attention  is  given 
to  music.  There  are  seventeen  practiaing- 
rooms,  and  six  music-rooms,  so  constructed 
on  an  ingenious  plan  that  a  pupil  practising 


m  reading,  with 

the  Braille  type, 
and  some  of  the 
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others,  we  put,  though  with  some  diffidence, 
to  the  genial  Principal.     It  was  this,  "If 
your  pupils  can  tum  out  such  excellent 
work  as  this,  why  is  not  the  iuBtitution 
self-aupporting  ? "      Hia    answer    entirely 
satisfied   us.      "  The  factory  in  Waterloo 
Boad,  London,  is,"  he  said,  "  eelf-support- 
ing,  as  the  blind  persons  who  work  there 
have  already  been  trained.    Bnt  obviously 
the  trade  done  in  the  school  cannot  be,  as 
so  much  of  it  ie  teaching.     Contracts  are 
undertaken,  however,  both  at  the  school 
and  at  the  factory, 
and   illustrated 
price  -  catalo^es 
are  to  be  obtained 
at  the  ddpot,  491, 
Oxford  Street.  By 
purchasing  goods 
here,  much  useful 
help      might     be 
given  to  the  work 
amon^  the  blind." 
Amid    all    this 
busy  industry,  it 
is  pleasant  to  find 
that  the  spiritual 
aspects  of  life  are 
not      overlooked. 
The  services  held 
in    the    beautiful 
chapel  are  an  im- 
portant factor  in 
the    life    of    the 
little  community. 
^lusic,   as   might 
be  expected,  has 


a  large  place.  The  Principal  assembled 
the  choir  of  about  fifty  voices,  so  that  we 
might  hear  some  of  their  religious  music. 
Five  pupils  (three  girls  and  two  boys)  take 
it  in  turn  to  act  as  organist,  the  teacher 
of  music  being  Mr.  W.  Lucas,  A.B.C.O., 
a  sighted  man.  Among  the  music  which 
the  choir  sang  were  the  Magnificat  (Bamby 
in  E  flat),  the  anthem  by  Garrett,  "Our 
soul  on  God  with  patience  waits "  (No. 
1253  in  Novello's  Anthem  -  book),  and 
Mendelssohn's    beautiful  "  Judge    me,    0 
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God."  The  enuaciatioQ  and  the  snstained 
notes  in  all  were  almost  perfect,  the  last- 
named  musio  in  particular  being  splendidly 
simg.  We  were  also  struck  with  the  utter 
absence  of  restlessness  on  the  part  of  the 
choir  dnring  more  than  balf-an-hour  of 
singing  and  intervals.  During  tbe  actual 
singing  they  stood  with  their  bands  abso- 
lutely motionless.  One  could  wish  that 
many  of  our  "  sighted  "  choirs  would  learn 
tbe  ieaaon — a  lesson  taught  here  by  con- 
tinual and  patient  training. 

How  perfect  the  discipline  is,  we  saw  in 
connexion  with  the  singing.  When  the 
Principal  asked  for  one  of  these  anthems, 
it  wcks  found  that  the  soloist,  a  girt  who 
had  taken  the  solo  part  on  the  previous 
Sanday,  was  unable  to  sing,  as  her  throat 
was  being  attended  to.  At  first  tbe  choir 
thought  they  could  not  sing  the  anthem; 
but  then  they  said  they  would  try  it.  The 
monitor  on  the  girls'  side  just  named  an- 
other to  take  the  place  of  tbe  absent  soloist. 

This  monitorial  system  is  carried  out 
with  admirable  results  on  the  boys'  side. 
The  idea  is  to  make  tbe  pupils  not  only 


self-reliant  in  work,  but 
also  self-governing.  There 
is  a  prefect  of  the  school, 
and  a  monitor  in  every 
department,  and  it  is  really 
through  them  that  disci- 
pline is  maintained. 

We  had  a  further  glimpse 
of  the  orderliness  of  ibe 
school  when  we  visited  tbe 
boys'  dining-roono  just  »s 
the  bell  rang  for  dinner. 
From  the  moment  tbe  bell 
was  rung,  and  the  gra«: 
sung,  until  every  boy  was 
served,  the  whole  time 
occupied  was  less  than  fiv« 
minutes.  The  words  U 
the  grace  were,  "  The  eyes 
of  all  wait  upon  Thee,  0 
Lord ;  and  Tboa  givesi 
them  their  meat  in  due  season.  Glory  be 
to  tbe  Father,  etc." 

Large  platefuls  of  meat  soon  disappeared. 
No  limit  is  placed  on  the  food,  wmch,  as 
the  Principal  very  truly  remarked  to  us,  is 
really  tbe  most  economical  plan,  if  people 
only  knew  it.  With  remarkable  dexterity 
the  pupils  cut  up  the  food  for  themselves. 
During  the  dinner-hour,  tbe  letters  whicii 
have  arrived  for  the  boys  are  opened  for 
them,  and  read  to  them  in  turn  by  the 
assistant -master  ;  and  here,  too,  no  limit  ii 
placed  to  the  correspondence. 

The  spotlessly  clean  and  airy  domutoriee, 
the  spacious  gymnasium,  the  well-arranged 
system  of  baths,  all  go  to  complete  one  of 
the  finest  philanthropic  institutions  to  be 
seen  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  annual 
sum  of  £3000  required  for  maintenance  of 
the  Institution  seems  small  in  comparison 
vritb  the  excellence  of  tbe  work  done  and 
the  results  obtained.  To  help  one  of  the 
most  helpless  classes  in  the  community 
thus  to  help  themselves  is  surely  a  noble 
and  Christian  work. 
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BY   JAMES   BAKEB,    F.B.O.5. 


[T  is  the  mood  of  some  travellers  to  think 
that  any  journey  done  by  railway  is  of 
tbe  commonplace ;  but  there  are  some 
)its  of  railway  in  the  world  that  are  as 
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exciting  as  a  camel  journey,  and  as  full  of 
interest  as  a  cross-countij  expedition  on 
horseback.  Many  an  excitement  have  1 
experienced  on    queer    railway    journeys. 
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from  the  rail  that 
penetrates  into  the 
Arctic  Circle  to  the 
little  clambering 
hill-traias  in  Sicily, 
or  on  the  newly- 
laid  rails  is  Upper 
Egypt.  But  one 
of  iine  most  fas- 
cinating of  railway 
journeys  is  the 
twelve  hours'  run 
on  the  rail  that 
leads  one  from  the 
shores  of  the  Black 
Sea  to  Tiflis. 

Everything  oom- 
bines  here  to  keep 
the  tr&veller  on  the 
qui  vive,  for  both 
nature  and  man 
are  exciting  and 
strange  to  look 
upon.  ^ 

The  distance  is 
only   a   little  over 

two  hundred  miles,  but  we  are  in  no  hurry 
ou  this  railway  that  demanded  so  heavy  a 
toll  of  hnmaD  life  in  the  making;  bo  we 
settle  down  for  twelve  hours'  enjoyment. 
The  carriages  are  the  usual  comfortable 
Bassian  bed  and  lounge  carriage  with  cor- 
ridors and  plenty  of  windows,  so  that  the 
glorious  views  may  be  enjoyed.  Our 
carriage  happened  to  be  at  the  end  of  the 
train,  and  close  to  the  engine  was  the 
refreshment  saloon,  where  excellent  ohai, 
the  light,  delicate  Russian  tea,  with  lemon 
and  other  drinks  and  eatables  w&re  ob- 
tainable ;  and  we  looked  forward  to  a  walk 
along  the  train,  but  we  little  knew  what 
that  walk  meant. 

After  the  wide  streets  and  the  new  forts 
that  command  the  port  of  Batoum  are 
passed,  we  soon  run  out  and  on  along  the 
coast  of  the  blue  waters  of  the  Black  Sea, 
with  corn  growing  on  our  right  band,  and 
to  the  flat,  swampy  plain  that  still  gives  out 
malarious  miasma,  but  which  is  fast  being 
made  to  yield  payment  to  its  inhabitants. 
At  Tchakhva  tea  is  being  cultivated  success- 
fully.and  other  Eastern  plants,  such  as  rami, 
bamboos,  oranges,  mandarins,  camphor- 
trees,  etc.,  and  the  variety  of  fruit  that  is 
offered  for  sale  in  the  district  is  remarkable. 
Chinese  have  been  imported  to  direct  the 
tea-growing. 

Marsh  and  lakelets  and  jungle-like  under- 


growth cover  still  a  great  part  of  this  plain, 
and  the  little  huts  are  built  on  piles  to  raise 
them  above  the  swamp.  The  primitive 
carts  are  on  solid  timber  wheels  without 
spokes,  looking  like  antique  vehicles  strayed 
from  some  old  Greek  sculpture.  In  the 
distance  over  tbe  flat  land  are  the  peaks  of 
the  Caucasus,  as  light  illumined  vapour 
piling  cloud  over  cloud. 

At  Samtredi,  where  the  Foti  line  joins 
in,  the  scene  was  full  of  oolour  and  life 
— Georgians,  Kurds,  Tartars,  Persians, 
and  a  score  of  other  Asiatic  nationalities, 
with  Turks  and  Russians,  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  in  fez  and  turban,  fur  or 
sheepskin  bead -dress,  and  in  robes  of 
many  colours. 

And  now  we  were  on  classic  ground, 
following  in  the  steps  of  Jason,  for  lying  in 
the  plain  is  a  little  town  that  creeps  up  the 
mountain  slopes,  beyond  which  rises  up  the 
great  chain  all  snowy  and  ghttering  of  the 
Caucasus.  It  Is  Kutais,  in  the  land  where 
grew  the  sacred  oak  on  which  hung  the 
Qolden  Fleece,  for  this  is  the  ancient  land 
of  Colchis,  now  a  great  silkworm  plain 
with  miles  of  mulberry-trees,  their  leaves 
in  the  autumn  brilliant  in  their  golden 
hues.  The  people  of  Kutais  do  not  for- 
get the  ancient  legend  of  Jason  and  bis 
search,  for  the  fleece  is  in  the  Arms  of 
their  town. 
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Here  the  traveller  is  indeed  io  Georgia, 
euirounded  by  its  princes  and  princeeses, 
who  need  not  be  wealthy,  for  the  chiefs  of 
districts  after  the  Bussian  occupation  were 
dubbed  princes,  and  all  their  descendants 
have  adhered  to  the  title.  Kutais  is  well 
worth  halting  at,  for  it  is  the  place  to  study 
Georgian  customs  and  Georgian  history, 
aad  near  by  is  the  monastery  of  Ghelath, 
with  many  a  reminiscence  of  the  Kings 
of  Georgia,  and  above  all  of  the  famous 
Qaeen  Thamar,  around  whose  fame  have 
grown  up  BODS  and  legend. 

As  we  halted  at  Rion  a  prison  train  was 
drawn  up  at  a  siding,  its  windows  all  barred, 
and  geudarmes  with  rifles  and  fixed  bayonets 
on  guard,  and  all  along  the  line  one  noticed 
detachments  of  gendarmes  and  soldiery,  and 
little  pickets  at  certain  spots  on  the  route, 
reminding  one  of  the  careful  guarding  of  a 
train  in  which  the  Tsar  travels,  when  the 
whole  route  is  patrolled  by  men,  all 
mEircbing  the  way  of  the  train. 

As  we  approach  Kvrilly  we  get  away 
from  the  plain  country  and  enter  some 
glorious  mountain  gorges,  where  the  rapid, 
turbid  rivers  rush  down  to  the  inland  seas. 
In  this  late  autumn,  tor  it  is  at  the  end  of 
October,  the  foliage  on  the  hill  slopes  is  a 
brilliant  gold  and  red,  intersected  with  green 
verdure  in  which  feed  numerous  flocks  of 
geese  that  yon  may  buy  fatted  for  a  shilling ; 


and  baskets  of  apples  for  which  the  posao'. 
traveller  offers  in  Grouzinian  or  Geor^ 
a  tchauda — so  struck  the  prouuQciatbn  m. 
the  ear—and  this  coin  is  but  five  kopeck, 
.  or  a  penny,  and  the  whole  basket  of  loTel? 
apples  was  bought  for  the  copper  coiii 
The  sight  of  the  peasant  travellet^  ic^ 
their  purchases  suggested  a  stroll  througb 
the  train  to  the  dining-car,  and  what  a  si^i 
we  saw  ere  we  arrived  at  that  car,  lor  in^ 
train  was  a  very  long  one,  and  packed  ^.'.' 
the  natives  of  many  a  land  all  in  iliii: 
distinctive  dress. 

It  has  been  perhaps  rashly  stated  thi: 
Tillis  is  a  city  of  seventy  nationabties,  mi 
certainly  this  strange,  brilliantly-clad  crani 
that  were  journeying  thither  seemed  u 
warrant  the  truth  even  of  this  statenen: 

The  train  was  an  emigrant  camp  ot  i 
ship  on  wheels ;  the  whole  of  the  third-cli.~i 
was  a  hive  of  varied  peoples  grouped  on 
Beats  or  on  the  floor  of  the  cairitgi:- 
smoking,  talking,  eating,  sleeping,  men  as^ 
women  and  children  all  in  varied  dres^ei. 
There  were  Georgian  women  well  dressei 
with  the  picturesque  circular  head-drei^ 
the  tassakrave,  over  which  falls  in  gr»ce:s. 
folds  the  chadra  or  veil  of  silk  or  lace :  net: 
by  was  a  group  of  stalwart  Circassians  is 
their  long  dressing-gown-like  robes  knoKcd 
with    girdles,  out  of    which   stuck 


knives   or   daggers. 


Across  their  brea.'-- 
were  the  numef- 
ous  cartridgf- 
cases,  on  fitt- 
heads  the  high  hi: 
or  astracban  utc 
of  varied  coIour. 
their  long  rob.- 
coats  being  ul 
very  varied  hu* 
old-gold  beiitf  » 
favourite  colou 
A  dervish  or  :^- 
in  their  ragp>. 
robes  of  o^ 
colours,  »iit 
faded  turbine 
twisted  round 
their  long,  un- 
kempt hair,  &«■• 
long  beards  fiUiiw 
upon  their  cbtsit 
With  these,  i" 
strong  conin*. 
were  some  ^■- 
menian  paswrs  '^ 
black   robes,  »^^ 
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lome  Bussian 
>rie8ts  with  long 
beards  and  hair 
ailing  over  their 
ihoulders,  one 
'oung  man  having 
lis  long,  jet-black 
lair  in  a  line  plait 
lown  his  back, 
)  no  ugh  to  make 
tny  young  girl 
snvious. 

A  Turk  in  a. 
brilliant  pink  shirt 
i,nd  dark  fez  was 
iea.r  a  Persian  in 
ong,  faded  roee- 
:;oloured  robes 
and  old  turban. 
Some  Tartars 
were  in  robes  of 
every  brilliant 
hue,  and  some  of 
[lie  tall  mountain- 

,       ,    ,  TWO   TAKTARW   ASD   OWIUP  OF  CIBCASSIASH 

eers  m  dark- brown 
dresses  looked  as 

though  brigandage  or  even  murder  would  be  were  passing  through  to  a  dining-car — ti-uly 
a  pleasant  pastime ; '  and  yet  thia  was  but  a  kaleidoscope  of  cosmopolitanism.  The 
the  tbird-clasa  carriage  of  a  train,  and  we  scent  in  these  carriages  was  positively  hot 
and  pungent — it  was  an  admixture  of  the 
Smce  writrng  th«  "rtiole  a  Timet,  oorreHpondent  Bedouin  odour  with  the  Bcent  ot  a  Russian 
□eacnbes  this  train  lieine  held  up  by  seven  or  ewbt  ...  >      >     .   .■  -   i. 

third.cloM  passengeri.  who  hoS  awjftly  obw>|ed      moujik  crowd— but  the  strange  sights  re- 
into  lirRt-class  hriganHn.  paid  one  for  this  touch  of  the  disagreeable. 

But  the  arrival  at 
—  — ~  Kvrilly  and  a  halt, 
made  us  leave  the 
train  for  the 
scenes  on  the 
platform. 

From  this  poini 
the    interest 
creases,   the    rail 


like  in  its  wind- 
ings amidst  the 
rocky  gorges  and 
golden  valleys,  for 
all  the  trees  are 
rich  in  their 
brilliant  autumn 
hues ;  at  one  spot 
we  see  a  timber 
bridge  has  been 
carried  away  by 
the  floods  that 
form  wide  bays 
to  the  river  during 
winter    floods; 
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purple  range  Od  purple  ran^e  of  hills  rise 
up  witli  the  old  castles,  now  in  ruins,  oE  the 
Georgian  nohles. 

One  gets  bits  of  Scotland,  of  Ireland,  and 
of  Wales,  but  with  the  giant  peaks  and 
frost-bound  chain  of  tbe  Caucasus  beyond 
these  purple  and  golden  and  raddy  bills, 
whose  lower  slopes  are  of  green  pasture 
dotted  with  numerous  flocks  of  geese. 

At  Micbaelovo  we  lose  sight  of  the  six- 
inch  oil-pipe  that  has  run  beside  tbe  rail  all 
tbe  way  from  fiatouin,  and  now  we  soon 
run  on  to  Gori,  famous  in  legend  and 
history. 

What  a  glorious  view  is  had  as  we  enter 


Gori.  The  town  with  its  acropolis  reminds 
one  in  this  latter  point  of  Athens,  tbe 
isolated  rock  with  the  citadel  upon  it  rising 
out  of  tbe  plain;  but  instead  of  the  little 
heights  of  Fames  and  Pentelicus  and 
Hymettus,  backing  this  acropolis  is  tbe 
Caucasus  glittering  in  the  sunshine.  The 
building  of  this  citadel  is  attributed  in  a 
poetical  legend  to  Queen  Thamar.  The  grey- 
brown  walls  of  the  fortress  rise  up  above 
tbe  pink  and  white  bouses  of  tbe  town  that 
are  dominated  by  tbe  grey  and  green  spires 
of  the  churcbes,  and  beyond  over  the  plain 
rise  up  those  mightier  spires  and  domes  of 
frosty  Caucasus,  glittering  in  pure  white  and 
capped  by  glorious  cloud  masses.  The 
lovely  fruit  sold  here  in  quantities  shows  the 
fertility  of  the  plain,  and  tbe  diversity  of 


dress  and  its  multi-coloured  hues  prov^ 
the  variety  of  tbe  population. 

Between  here  and  the  strange  old  toui 
of  Mzkhet  a  sharp  look-out  should  be  kcp' 
to  the  south  of  the  train,  for  at  a  cetu;' 
spot  rising  up  for  tar  away  between  . 
break  in  the  nearer  mountaJD  chains  ex 
be  seen  Ararat,  with  its  snow-clad  flattec^i 
cone.  It  is  only  for  a  few  minutes  :Lu . 
can  he  seen,  hut  it  rises  up  into  tbe  cic.- 
blue,  sharply  defined  by  its  pure  whitec-'i! 
and  is  a  sight  worth  watching  for. 

At  Mzkhet  there  is  much  to  he  seeo.  r. 
the  groups  here  at  the  rail  way- station  i.-- 
very  noteworthy.  A  couple  of  Tanars  i: 
vivid  red  were  sL'- 
rounded  byagr:-! 
in  deep- blue  tuc;:- 
or  long  oldg:. 
robes.  One  nu 
was  attired  i: 
purple  irou*:'. 
jack- boots,  a  bhc-; 
tunic  with  sill:: 
decorations  wi'i . 
purple  collar,  u 
capped  with  a  lar  ~7 
blat^  astracLi- 
cap.  It  is  six- 
colour  as  u  >. 
added  to  tbe  varier 
and  hues  of  il; 
women's  d^e:^ 
that  keeps  the  ey- 
of  the  travr-:-" 
ever  interestol 

But  Mzkhelis. 
place  of  greal  ;' 
terest,  andsoc..^ 
to    Tiflis    ibii  1 
day's  excursion  may  include  it.    It  was  i-- 
capital  of  Georgia,  and  around  it  now  tr- 
ibe  gardens   that    produce    the  wondrc-' 
fruit  one  has  in  Tiflis :  grapes  an  inch  ii^ 
a  half  long,  and  apples  thirteen  and  a  h: ' 
inches  round,  of  lovely  flavour. 

It  was  here  that  Sainte  Nino  or  Kii*- 
for  her  name  is  spelt  in  both  ways  bv  ::■ 
same  writers— preaching  Christianitj^in  C- 
lourtb  centurj',  is  said  to  have  discover-i 
the  coat  of  Christ  brought  here  by  Longip -■ 
who  witnessed  the  crucifixion,  and  wv  . 
Georgian.  The  whole  history  is  curic-u 
but  space  forbids  more  here.  Mzkhei  > 
now  hut  a  village,  but  its  cathedral  a-i- 
churches  retain  much  of  interest.  T^- 
cburch  on  tbe  hill  above  it  stands  on  t.: 
spot  where  Nino  erected  one  of  ber  cros&'^ 
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HE  writer  of  the  letters 
from  which  we  give  the 
following  extracts  is  a 
young  man  of  twenty-two. 
He  was  for  several  years 
clerk  to  a  chartered  ac- 
countant, and  afterwards 
held  for  two  years  a  re- 
sponsible position  in  a  firm 
of  woollen  merchants,  until 
his  health  became  bad. 
Thinking  that  an  outdoor  life  would  be 
beneficial  to  him,  he  decided  to  try  farming 
in  Canada.  Paying  all  his  own  expenses, 
he  went  out  with  the  "  Barr  party."  Leav- 
ing Liverpool  on  March  31,  1903,  they 
arrived  at  St.  John's,  April  11,  1903. 

He  and  his  friends  left  the  party  at 
Winnipeg,  having  arranged  with  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Barr  to  join  the  "  All  British  Colony  " 
at  Saskatchewan  in  a  year's  time.  They 
had  paid  their  homestead  fees  and  other 
money  to  him  before  leaving  London, 

The  letters  were  written  to  his  father, 
mother,  and  other  members  of  his  family. 
It  should  be  stated  that  they  were  written 
without  any  thought  of  publication,  but 
were  handed  to  us  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
friend  who  had  read  them.  Our  readers 
will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  they 
contain  much  interesting  information,  and 
are  a  graphic  picture  of  the  life  of  a  settler 
in  the  far  North- West. 


s.s. 


Sunday,  A/ril  5,  1903. 

This  is  my  first  Sunday  from  home.  So 
I  thought  you  would  like  a  short  letter. 
Now,  before  I  commence,  you  must  dis- 
tinctly understand  I  am  in  good  health.  I 
was  very  ill  on  Wednesday,  as  also  was 

F E ,  but  we  have  recovered  quite 

for  some  days.  So,  you  see,  I  am  now  able 
to  look  at  things  in  a  quite  unbiassed  light. 

Now,  about  this  boat.  She  is  a  slow 
and  filthy  tub ;  licensed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  carry  980  passengers.  She  has, 
however,  now  on  board  over  2200,  so  the 
congestion  can  be  imagined.  Only  half 
the  people  can  get  meals.  They  have 
"  shoved "  up  so-called  sleeping  accom- 
modation in  the  holds,  etc.  We  sleep  in  a 
hold,  three  decks  down,  and  below  the  water- 
line.     It  is  horribly  close  and  "  smelly." 


It  appears  there  are  some  200  persons 
on  board  who  have  no  connexion  with  the 
party,  but  who  were  put  in   as  ordinary 

passengers  by &  Co.     Anyway, 

I  came  prepared  to  rough  it,  and  I  have 
done  so,  although,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  it 
has  done  me  no  harm. 

Ttusday,  April  7. 

It  is  a  wretched  day,  and  we  are  having 
a  terribly  slow  passage.  It  does  not  seem 
at  all  likely  that  we  shall  reach  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick,  before  Sunday.  There  is 
a  possibility  of  the  ship  putting  in  at 
Newfoundland,  in  which  case  we  shall 
not  reach  St.  John  until  an  even  later  date. 

I  suppose  you  have  had  a  good  many 
yarns  dished  up  in  the  papers  about  the 
arrangements  that  have  been  made  for 
the  comfort  and  transport  of  this  large 
party.  So  far  as  the  accommodation  and 
catering  of  this  ship  is  concerned,  I  can 
assure  you  they  are  lies.  We  shall  be 
more  glad  than  can  be  imagined  to  get  off 
this  overcrowded  and  filthy  boat.  So  far 
as  the  people  are  concerned,  the  Londoners 
are  all  right,  but  the  provincials  and 
yokels,  as  a  rule,  have  no  manners  or 
sense  of  decency.  We  shall  catch  the  first 
train  we  can  at  St.  John  and  leave  them, 
as  we  do  not  wish  to  see  any  more  of  them 
until  we  go  to  our  homesteads  next  year. 

Our  party  of  four  are  going  to  Qu'Appelle 
and  Eegina,  so  that  we  shall  be  in  the  same 
district. 

I  have  not  come  across  my  basket  yet, 
containing  provisions,  enamel-ware,  etc., 
and  feel  very  anxious,  as  I  must  have  them 
on  the  train.  Having  those  small  parcels 
was  a  great  mistake,  as  one  is  compelled 
to  have  them  taken  on  board ;  the  baggage 
people  plant  them  anywhere,  and  do  not 
discriminate  between  the  "Wanted"  and 
"  Not  Wanted  '*  labels,  which  are  all 
bunkum.  The  small  parcel  you  sent  I  did 
not  receive  until  yesterday,  after  being  on 
the  ship  nearly  a  week. 

Canouiian  Pacific  Railtray,  Colonist  Car  1107, 

Province  of  Quebec,  ncariny  Montreal^ 

April  13,  1903. 

Yesterday  was  the  most  extraordinary 
Sunday  I  have  ever  spent.  We  were 
divided  into  four  parties;   the  first  to  go 
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by  the  first  special  train  being  those  who 
were  not  going  right  on  to  Saskatoon.  We 
— the  first  lot — were  landed  at  9  o'clock 
A.M.,  and  anxiously  waited  and  watched 
the  luggage  coming  on  shore.  It  was 
frightfully  bleak  and  cold,  so  about  midday 
we  went  to  the  Government  store  and 
purchased  enough  food  for  the  four  of  us 
on  the  train  journey.  Then  we  sat  down 
on  our  baggage,  and  had  dinner  on  the 
quay.  Menu  :  brawn,  bread,  biscuits,  cakes, 
oranges,  apples — eaten  a  la  pocket-knife. 

As  there  was  no  sign  of  the  train  going, 
and  anyway  we  could  not  go  without  our 
luggage,  we  went  to  the  dock  end  of  St. 
John  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  finding  two 
coffee  shops  open,  we  had  some  hot  coffee. 
"  The  boss  "  was  a  Boston  nigger,  and  we 
had  some  fun  with  him.  Next  we  dis- 
covered a  druggist's  open,  where  we  bought 
some  chocolate  and  cigarettes.  The  chemists 
here  take  advantage  of  being  allowed  to 
open  Sundays,  and  they  sell  almost  every- 
thing. Then  we  went  back  to  the  quay, 
and  all  our  traps  turned  up  in  a  few 
minutes.  "We  quickly  borrowed  a  truck, 
piled  it  with  the  luggage,  which  we  planted 
in  our  above  address.  It  is  like  a  yacht — 
"  clean  and  sweet  and  very  convenient." 
You  can  go  from  one  end  of  the  train  to 
the  other;  it  has  a  passage  down  the 
centre,  with  seats  at  right  angles,  in  twos, 
facing  each  other.  These  seats  pull  out 
like  a  roller-top  desk,  and  meet  together, 
forming  a  bed  for  two.  Then  running 
along  each  side  of  the  car  are  things  like 
big  hat-racks,  which  lower  down  and 
make  bunks,  so  every  one  has  a  sleeping- 
berth. 

Well,  we  all  four  kept  together,  and, 
after  we  started,  unpacked  and  pooled  our 
provisions.  Then  we  had  "high  tea" — 
birthday  cake  (sister  Mabel's),  biscuits, 
bread-and-butter,  tea  (very  good). 

It  seemed  so  fine  to  get  our  own  whole- 
some food  after  the  filth  on  the  boat.  After 
tea  we  adjourned  to  the  next  car  (a 
smoker),  where  they  were  having  an  ex- 
tempore concert.  Afterwards  to  bed.  We 
might,  however,  have  slept  better  if  the 
train  did  not  roll,  bump,  and  jerk  quite  so 
much.  We  got  used  to  the  motion  of  the 
boat,  but  this  is  much  worse.  I  do  not 
know  how  we  shall  feel  when  we  sleep  on 
a  firm  foundation  again.  We  rose  at  six 
o'clock,  washed  and  brushed,  then  prepared 
our  breakfast — bread,  boiled  bacon,  butter, 
biscuits,  cakes,  apples,  oranges,  peach  jam, 
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tea.     I  can  assure  you  we  do  our  food  fui 
justice. 

It  is  beautifully  bright  now ;  there  is  >ti 
a  little  snow  to  see  about.     It  is  rapitl'' 
disappearing.     The   wooded    country  an. 
plains  looked  lovely  bv  the  bright  m<ys^' 
hght. 

Chapleau  ^taiifhi, 

April  1'. 

A  poor  fellow  has  just  jumped  off  t> 
train  on  to  this  station,  and  has  his  .^: 
completely   smashed.      They   are  seno?_ 
him    back,  some   two   hundred  mik-s,   . 
special    train,    where     the     leg   will   > 
amputated.     We  are  all  well,  and  when  ^ 
are  not  eating  or  preparing  a  meal,  we  -' 
on  the  steps  outside  the  car,  and  let  the  - 
soak   into   our  lungs;    it  is  glorious;  t: 
engines  simply  tear  along.     It  is  impo^^:t 
for  any  one  who  h^s  not  been  here  to  gn- 
the  magnitude  of  this  continent  and  : 
magnificence  of  its  varied  scener}-.    H'* 
after  hour,  and  day  after  day,  travellinj: 
a  great   speed   through   vast   forests  a: 
great  lakes,  waterfalls,  prairies,  fami-lan-  ^ 
snow,    ice,   and   sunshine,    and    the   cc. 
moonlight  at  night.     I  saw  Lake  Supen-  • 
by  moonlight. 

Wednesday,    15th,     just     passed    Fu-: 
William.     Our  party  on  this  train  i.j' 
collected  £20  for  the  man  who  lost  his  l^: 
yesterday. 

SoiOh  Qu'AppelU  Station, 
Asm,  Canada^  N  fV,T., 
Saturday,  April  IS,  l^*; 

I  arrived  here  7  p.m.  on  Thursday.  ^ 
reached  Winnipeg  at  midnight  W^ediies.! . 
and  explored  that  city  by  inoonhghi.  V. 
had  to  change  trains  there,  and  had  to  ^ 
until  7  A.M.  for  the  local  train,  which  ;:•' 
to  Moose  Jaw,  so  you  see  it  took  us  tv^e. 
hours  to  get  here  from  W^innipeg.  ^'i- 
we  arrived  we  were  completely  knock- 
up,  and  did  not  care  what  became  of   • 

C is  not  here,  but  a  letter  awa : 

me,  saying  he  had  secured  me  a  job  v^ 
a  farmer  some  twelve   miles   out.    ^V: 
directly  I  knew  I  was  fixed  up  all  right.  • 
all  "  got  a  move  on  us  "  (as  they  ^y  < 
here),   and  went    and  called    on    stv^:- 
farmers,   one   of    whom   engaged    E — 
others  saying  they  would  see   us  t«»-^-> 
(Saturday),    being    market-day    in    t*-*." 
when  all  the  farmers  drive  in,  one  of  w:?' 

engaged  T this  morning.     The  rffin^"- 

ing  one  of  our  party  was  advised  to  -  '. 
carpentering,  as  there  is  a  great  demx'^'i 
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for  that  class  of  work  in  the  spring,  and 
the  wages  are  high.  He  saw  a  huiider, 
who  has  promised  to  give  him  a  job  next 
week.  We  are  now  all  full  up  for  work. 
I  am  leaving  to  go  to  my  job  to-morrow 
afternoon.  We  are  all  now  in  the  best  of 
health  and  spirits,  although  we  were  run 
down  after  our  long  and  trying  journey. 
For  the  first  few  hours  that  I  was  off  the 
train  I  had  a  roaring  in  my  ears.  We  had 
no  sleep  for  two  nights,  so  you  may  guess 
how  we  felt. 

I  cannot  describe  the  country  yet ;  it  is 
so  vast  and  strange.  There  are  great 
prairie  fires  at  night  which  extend  for 
many  miles ;  it  is  appalling  to  see  the 
great  flames  and  the  red  sky.  It  is  glorious 
weather;  the  sky  is  blue,  and  the  sun  is 
very,  very  bright ;  there  is  a  lovely  breeze, 
which  is  scented  with  a  sweet  aroma  from 
the  many  thousands  of  miles  of  prairie 
grass,  which  is  all  dry  and  bleached  by  the 
extreme  winter  cold.  This  little  town  is  a 
typical  North -Western  place.  It  is  very 
picturesque,  and  so  strange — nothing  but 
horses  and  cattle-ranchers,  cowboys, 
farmers,  crossbreeds,  Indians,  and  oh !  the 
aliens  that  are  pouring  in ;  but  they  are 
invading  all  parts  of  Canada;  they  are 
mostly  the  very  worst  types  of  Kussians, 
Germans,  Scandinavians,  Galicians,  and 
the  scum  of  Europe ;  there  are  lots  of 
Dokhoubors  too.  It  does  seem  a  shame 
that  this  fine  country  should  be  swarmed 
by  such  people,  but  at  times  they  are  so 
short-handed  on  farms,  etc.,  that  they  have 
to  get  any  labour  obtainable,  and  these 
creatures  can  exist  where  a  decent  dog 
would  go  under.  If  you  know  of  any  one 
coming  out,  unless  they  are  carpenters  or 
mechanics,  etc,  pray  them  not  to  go  to 
Winnipeg  or  any  big  settled  district. 
Winnipeg  is  crammed,  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  inexperienced  men  walking 
about  who  cannot  find  work. 

Assay  Canada, 
Monday,  May  18,  1903. 

I  thought  you  would  like  to  have  a  letter, 
telling  briefly   how  things  are  with   me. 

When  I  went  to  Farm,  I  felt  fairly 

well,  as  I  had  had  two  days'  rest  and  the 
weather  had  been  fine,  but  ever  since  then 
it  has  been  very  changeable.  After  I  had 
been  there  a  day  or  two,  they  put  the  hired 
man  and  myself  in  the  barn  to  sleep  (the 
house  was  small  and  overcrowded).  It 
was  dreadful ;  there  were  horses,  cows,  and 


pigs  underneath,  they  made  a  noise  all 
night,  and  the  smell  was  unpleasant.  So 
what  with  getting  wet  and  cold  (we  could 
have  no  fire),  and  working  hard  all  day,  and 
scarcely  any  sleep  at  night,  when  5  a.m. 
came  I  was  very  unfit  to  rise.  The  food, 
too,  was  very  poor.  The  only  meat  we  had 
was  pork  (fat),  with  indiflerent  potatoes  and 
very  weak  tea,  which  practically  constituted 
our  three  meals  a  day.  As  I  could  see  no 
prospect  of  bettering  myself  there,  after 
three  weeks  I  quit. 

You  see,  some  of  these  people  do  not 
know  how  to  treat  a  greenhorn  (as  they 
call  us  out  here),  but  some  do,  and  a  fellow 
who  gets  in  with  that  kind  strikes  it  lucky. 
I  heard  yesterday  that  some  of  the  Barr 
colonists,  who  went  right  up  to  the  Settle- 
ment, had  come  through  on  their  way 
home  to  England  again. 

The  people  here  denounce  Barr,  and  it 
is  predicted  by  settlers  of  long  experience 
that  the  colony  will  turn  out  to  be  a  failmre. 
The  first  winter  here  will  be  a  great  expense. 
Work  is  scarce  then,  men  will  work  for 
their  board  alone.  The  cold  is  intense,  40 
and  50  deg.  below  zero.  A  fur  coat  and 
cap  are  indispensable  and  are  very  expen- 
sive. It  is  all  paying  out  for  the  first  year. 
The  winter  work  is  principally  hauling  the 
grain  from  the  farms  to  town,  on  big 
wagon  sledges  over  the  snow  and  ice,  and 
unless  properly  clad  one  would  go  under. 

I  heard  that  some  one  wanted  a  man 
temporarily  to  do  some  odd  jobs.  I  applied, 
and  he  said,  "  Start  now,  I  will  board  and 
sleep  you,  and  hire  you  for  one  month, 
paying  you  what  I  find  you  are  worth."  I 
would  not  hire  for  the  month,  but  agreed 
to  go  by  the  week. 

I  started  on  Wednesday  last  and  took 
my  meals  in  the  house,  but  had  to  sleep 
in  a  terrible  loft,  over  the  cowshed,  etc. 
My  first  job  was  to  put  up  a  rough  fence 
round  the  garden.  He  had  no  "  lumber," 
and  I  had  to  break  up  packing-cases,  tubs, 
and  use  any  odds  and  ends  I  could  get.  I 
finished  it  on  Saturday.  The  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday  were  tropical  hot 
days.  Saturday  it  turned  cold,  and  has 
poured  with  rain,  in  sheets,  which  freezes 
on  the  ground.  I  got  wet  through  at  night 
in  my  bed  in  the  loft,  the  rain  and  wind 
came  through  the  holes  and  cracks  in  the 
wooden  roof  and  walls,  which  with  the 
straw  and  my  traps  became  sodden.  Last 
night  (Sunday)  it  was  ten  times  worse ;  I 
had  not  a  dry  stitch  on  me,  I  was  awake 
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with  pains  all  the  horrible  night.  In  the 
morning  I  said  I  should  have  to  quit  for 
two  or  three  days,  as  I  felt  very  unwell.  I 
am  boarding  in  town,  which  costs  me  one 
dollar  per  day.  I  came  to  Canada  fully 
prepared  to  rough  it,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
I  never  expected  but  to  be  treated  (especi- 
ally by  those  who  have  every  opportunity) 
decently,  and  like  a  human  being. 

I  am  very  disappointed  in  Canada, 
although  of  course  the  North- West  is  far 
rougher  and  harder  than  the  Eastern 
Provinces.  The  majority  of  the  farmers 
in  this  part  are  not  well  off. 

Many  would  probably  think  a  great  deal 
of  what  I  have  told  you  exaggeration,  but 
it  is  quite  true  ;  if  any  one  is  coming  to  the 
North- West  they  perhaps  will  like  to  know 
what  they  may  possibly  have  to  put  up 
with. 

There  are  many  things  that  seem  trivial 
perhaps,  but  taken  together  they  have 
made  up  a  pretty  formidable  whole.  Many 
men  could  go  through  more  than  I  have,  of 
course,  but  I  am  handicapped  by  not  being 
as  strong  as  I  could  wish. 

'^Asm,  Canada,  N,  W,T., 

May  24,  1903. 

In  my  last  I  told  how  I  had  to  quit 
work  on  account  of  being  unwell;  had  I 
returned  there,  the  next  job  required  of  me 
was  to  paint  the  house  (rather  beyond 
my  capacity,  I  fear).  I  took  two  days'  rest, 
then  engaged  to  work  for  an  Englishman 
(who  has  been  out  here  five  years)  for  a 
month,  and  who  has  bought  some  land 
with  a  bachelor's  shack  on  it,  which  he 
wished  help  to  enlarge,  also  to  make  a 
"  corral  "  for  cattle.  He  would  have  hired 
me  for  a  season,  but  was  expecting  an  old 
friend  from  England  to  join  him  in  a 
fortnight.  So  it  is  here  I  am  living  and 
working;  the  weather  has  been  terrible, 
it  has  rained  and  stormed  now  for  eight 
days.  I  have  been  bucking  lumber  and 
cutting  pickets  for  a  corral,  etc.,  and  have 
been  wet  through  out  in  it  for  three  days ; 
even  the  bed-clothes  in  the  shack  are  damp 
at  night.  You  cannot  guess  how  hard 
these  very  wet  tree-logs  are  to  cut. 

I  was  very  glad,  when  I  awoke  and  rose 
at  five  o'clock  this  morning,  that  all  the  rain 
and  storm  was  over,  and  it  has  been  a 
perfect  day.  The  warmth  has  made  me 
feel  much  better.  I  am  alone  now  at  this 
place  for  the  night.  It  seems  very  solitary. 
I  have  just  lit  the  little  camp-stove  and  the 
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lamp,  and  had  my  supper.     The  ketile  i 
still  singing  to  me  as  I  clear  away. 

All  around  these  parts  are  small  pocd^ 
they  call  them  sloughs  (proDounce 
*' slews");  and  in  them  are  swarms-: 
frogs,  which  keep  up  a  great  singing  scr 
of  chatter  all  day  and  night,  sometbb: 
like  large  crowds  of  sparrows  do  at  tint- 
and  this  is  the  noise  that  lulls  one  to  slei. 
It  is  now  9.15  and  the  sun  set  long  i^\ 
It  was  glorious,  and  I  ought  to  be  in  tic. 
as  I  must  be  up  at  five  sharp. 

Assa,  Cannda^  N.  W.  T., 
Sunday,  June  2S,  l: ' 

Since  writing  you  a  fortnight  ago,  1  h 
the  misfortune  to  be  rather   badly  kic«; 
by  a  "  broncho  "  mare.     I  noticed  she  i 
broken  her  tether  and  was  loose,  and  w^- 
after  her  and  caught   the  rope,  when  « 
turned  on  me  and  gave  me  a  terrible  k 
just  below  the  thigh ;  I  went  down  likt 
log,  but  managed  to  kneel  with  ray  r; 
leg  on  the  rope,  and  after  a  few  circles  - 
quieted  down,  when  with  some  difticulr. 
got  her  into  the  stable.     I  could  not  s> 
or  move  my  leg  for  some  days,  but  it 
much   better   now.     I    shaU    be  lame  i 
some  time.     It  was  not  through  care.t-v 
ness  on  my  part,  but  sheer  "devihy' 
the  horse.     Some  of  the  horses  they :. 
and  drive  out  here  people  would  nci  . 
near  at  home. 

My  month  here  will  soon  be  up;  I  - 
not  yet  know  what  I  shaU  do. 

The  country  is  full  of  "green  Ecp' 
men  " ;  it  makes  my  blood  boil  8omet:r  • 
to  hear  the  way  that  the  farmers  speak 
their  fresh  men,  they  seem  to  expect  a  r- 
to  be  able  to  stick  the  work   at  once  - 
well  as  they  can.     An   American  said 
me  yesterday,  "  What  is  needful  in  a  hi* 
man   is   brute    strength    and   ignoraiie^ 
I  hear  that  the  C.P.  Railway  are  t«ii- 
emigrants  back  from  Winnipeg  to  Eng'^ 
for  £5    105.     So  that    will   show  what 
number  there  must  be  who  are  full  *Jp 
Canada. 

Assa,  Canada,  X.Jf'.T., 

/K/y6, 1.*' 

I  sleep  in  one  of  our  tents  which  T- 
managed  to  get  when  he  was  in  Saska: 
with  his  "boss."      (We  paid  for  two.  i* 
for  waterproof  sheeting,  etc.,  to  Mr.  Bi 
before  leaving  England.)     I  wrote  Jod^'-^ 
about  them  to  1V&.  Barr,  and  received 
reply. 
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I  left  Mr,  J at  the  end  of  my  month 

(hia  English  friend  had  arrived).  Like 
most  fellows  green  out,  I  went  to  him  for 
a  month  for  nhut  be  thought  fair.  After 
working  at  every  kind  of  laborious  work 
from  5  A.M.  to  9.30  p.m.,  and  getting  near 
killed  hy  his  vicious  beast  of  a  mare,  he 
"roped'"  me.  Gave  me  85 — at  least  gave 
me   32   on   account  of   $5 ;    said   he    was 


being  built  through  it,  and  two  new  towns 
are  being  located. 

The  other  boys,    W and    T , 

thought  we  might  be  able  to  start  a  little 
store  at  one  town,  if  we  could  get  enough 
money  together.  As  H— — ■  is  "  batching  " 
on  his  homestead  bere,  W— —  and  I  de- 
cided to  come  out  on  Friday  and  bave  a 
look  around.    We  arranged  with  a  German 


short  of  ready  cash,  and  he  would  give  me 
the  balance  later.  It  is  a  lesson  though 
that  I  bave  taken  to  heart,  and  there  is  not 
a  man  on  this  earth  that  wilt  do  this  with 
me  again. 

W .N.fy.T., 

JulijU,  1803. 
I  am  writing  from  W- ,  some  thirty- 
five  miles  from  A ,     Last  week,  as  I 

told  you,  I  was  in  town,  not  being  at  all 
well.  We  heard  a  great  deal  about  tbia 
district,  it  being  known  as  the  "  famous  " 
W— ^ — .  district.    There  is  a  new  railway 


who  was  hauling  oats  to  the  railway  camp, 
to  bring  us.  We  left  town  at  5  a.m.  I  turned 
out  of  my  tent  at  four,  and  we  reached 
the  camp  at  six  in  the  evening.  We  then 
had  to  strike  across  the  prairie  for  six  miles 

to  H ^'e  place.     When  we  got  there, 

thoroughly  doue    up,   the   sun   was  just 

setting.     H had  just  come  in,  with  a 

big  eagle  he  had  shot,  and  with  a  fine 
j'oung  one  he  had  taken  alive,  and  which 
13  now  installed  as  household  pet;  he  is 
now  feeding  it  with  a  "gophir"  be  has 
shot. 
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One  of    the   towns   is  ten   miles   from 

H 's,    and    the    other    four.      At    the 

former,  a  man  has  already  started  a  store, 
and  cannot  get  stuff  fast  enough  to  meet 
the  demand  in  his  neighbourhood.  There 
is   no   store   at  the   other   township,   and 

W has  gone  to-day  to  find  out  all  he 

can,  but  I  can  see  it  would  cost  a  good 
deal  of  money  to  start.  All  the  land  is 
taken  up  around  here,  and  railway  land 
sold.  There  is  one  homestead  quarter  ad- 
joining H *s,  however,  where  the  person 

who  entered  has  not  put  in  an  appearance, 
and  I  am  making  application  to  Eegina  to 
have  it  myself;  but  there  is  only  an  off 
chance  of  getting  it.     I  am  going  to  work 

for  H for  a  time,  and  that  will  give  me 

an  opportunity  of  looking  round.  He  came 
on  this  homestead  this  spring.  He  has 
four  horsesi  all  the  necessary  implements, 
a  small  stable  and  shack— the  latter  he 
built  himself,  of  course ;  it  is  of  boards,  and 
measures  12  ft.  by  12  ft. ;  he  has  a  few  pigs. 
The  staple  food  is  pork,  bannocks,  dried 
beans,  cfried  apples,  and  **  straight  tea,"  no 
7nilk  being  obtainable.  It  seems  pretty 
rough  to  me,  but  I  have  had  a  good  deal 
that  is  new  to  me  to  put  up  with,  and  it  is 
not  so  bad,  they  say,  when  a  man  gets  down 
to  it,  but  it  is  the  getting  down  that  is  stiff, 
I  find. 

H has  one  wagon  and  is  going  to  get 

another,  then  he  will  be  able  to  haul  loads 
from  and  to  the  railway  camps  here  and 
in  town,  he  driving  one  and  I  the  other.  I 
shall  like  that,  as  it  will  break  the  mo- 
notony of  existence  on  the  prairie  and  be  a 
change  from  the  hard  farm -work.  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  write  very  regularly,  as  the 
nearest  post-office  is  thirty-five  miles. 


W 


Last  week,    after    H 


—  Sctflementf 
July  24,  1903. 

—  had    finished 
what  he  wanted  to  do  on  his  homestead, 

we   started   freighting   goods   from   A 

to  the  railway  camps  on  this  new  line. 
The  camps  belong  to  the  contractors  who 
build  the  line. 

It  is  awfully  rough  going  over  the  hum- 
mocks on  the  prairie  and  on  the  bad  trails, 
and  we  have  to  feed  and  sleep  as  best  we 
can.  We  spent  last  night  at  the  big  rail- 
way camp,  four  miles  from  where  the 
nearest  station  will  be.  It  is  very  strange 
to  see  the  big  tents  and  marquees,  and  lots 
of  horses  tied  to  wagons,  which  form  a 
circle  round  a  camp.  At  intervals  there 
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are  fires,  or  rather  "  smudges/*  to  keep  the 
mosquitoes  and  flies  off  the  horses.  The 
men  are  Yankees  and  blacks.  There  are 
large  ploughs  and  graders  standing  about, 
which  take  sixteen  horses  to  pull  them. 
And  altogether,  seeing  it  on  the  prairie,  it 
is  what  you  would  imagine  a  circus  cauip 
to  look  like  at  night.  We  are  back  at  tiie 
shack  again  now,  and  I  ought  to  be  in  boil. 
I  am  dog-tired,  as  I  have  had  very  litilf 
sleep  lately.  We  got  into  town  with  tw 
wagons  and  teams  at  two  o'clock  SumLy 
morning,  and  slept  in  a  loose  box  in  a 
stable.  On  Sunday  night  we  slept  in  m\ 
tent,  and  last  night  we  were  in  the  "  feeil ' 
tent  at  the  railway  camp,  i.e.  where  thtv 
keep  hay,  etc.  We  did  not  turn  in  tiU  lak, 
and  had  to  turn  out  at  four  this  morn- 
ing. I  could  not  sleep  a  wink  for  ihtr 
mosquitoes.  I  have  been  terribly  biitt-L 
the  last  six  weeks  or  so.  They  make  .. 
raid  on  persons  new  to  the  country. 


jr- 


Sunday,  Aug.  2,  190:^. 

I  am  sorry  I  do  not  get  much  time  to 
write  now.  We  have  been  doing  lon^ 
journeys.  The  only  time  I  have  had  m 
all  has  been  the  few  hoiurs  I  have  had  t«« 
sleep ;  I  have  not  been  in  a  bed  for  som^ 
days  until  yesterday. 

Last  Friday  week  we  left  the  railway 
camp  near  here  for  a  place  called  "  Yellov^ 
Grass "  with  two  teams  and  wagons,  :■ 
fetch  some  earthenware  drain-pipes,  whic': 
are  placed  crosswise  under  certain  parts  » ' 
the  track  to  drain  it.  They  are  of  tu 
sizes,  large  ones  of  about  3  cwt.,  and  sini 
ones  about  1  cwt. 

We  did  not  have  two  wagons,  hut  oiil . 
one,  the  other  affair  being  the  flat  botto^: 

of  an  old  hay -rack  w^hich,  H theoris*-'*. 

would  carry  a  good  many  pipes.  I  drcv- 
this  precious  concern,  and  it  will  always  l-- 
a  wonder  to  me  how  I  did  it  witluni* 
breaking  my  neck.  Going  over  the  rou^': 
trails  and  hummocks  on  the  prairie  v. 
jumped  and  tossed  about  like  a  small  Ix^: 
in  a  very  rough  sea. 

In  the  wagon  H drove  were  soo. 

pigs,  which  he  hoped  to  sell  in  Yellow 
Grass.    We  reached  that  place  about  8  tx 

H would  not  go  into  tow^n  for  suppt. 

so  we  camped  by  the  side  of  the  raiiwa;. 
track  and  managed  with  what  we  had  c^^, 
which  was  precious  little. 

Well,  about  eleven  o'clock  he  had  s.*i . 
the  pigs,  and  I  had  to  drive  them  out  to  . 
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farm  some  distance  and  deliver  them.  I  t;ot 
tliem  out,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
unloaded  them.  You  do  not  know  what 
trouble  good-aized,  healthy,  live  pigs  are. 
When  I  got  back  to  Yellow  Grass,  and  we 
had  got  things  together,  it  was  nearly 
two  o'clock  Sunday  morning.  We  shpt  on 
tbe  ground  in  the  livery  stable,  and  H — — 
«aid  we  must  be  up  at  four  o'clock  and  load 


the  pipes,  and  get  away  again.  Just  fancy, 
two  hours'  rest !  But  I  must  tell  you  H— ~ 
is  a  very  inconsiderate  person. 

Well,  we  got  up  just  after  four  and  put 
on  our  two  loads  of  pipes  and  got  out 
about  midday,  just  as  the  people  were 
driving  home  from  church.  We  managed 
to  get  a  few  miles  out,  and  then  the  old 
hay-rack  was  rocking  so  that  we  had  to 
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stop.  We  had  a  dry  dinner — I  have  had 
several  now,  and  it  is  not  nice.  Our 
Sunday  dinner  consisted  of  "  soda  biscuits  " 
and  jam.  We  stayed  there  until  about 
six  o'clock,  and  then,  being  thirsty  and  not 
having  watered  the  horses,  we  hitched  up 
and  went  on. 

Presently  we  came  to  a  bachelor's  shack, 
and,  looking  through  the  window^  we  saw  a 
bowl  of  lemon  drink,  but  alas  !  the  door  was 
locked  and  we  could  not  get  in.  In  the 
yard  was  a  barrel,  and  at  the  bottom  was 
the  remnant  of  the  water  it  had  contained. 
It  was  mud  then,  but  I  swallowed  a  hand- 
ful. About  eight  o'clock  we  camped  by  the 
side  of  a  big  puddle  for  supper.  Just  as 
the  tea  and  things  were  ready  a  thunder- 
storm came  on,  and  the  rain  came  down  in 
sheets.  By  the  time  we  had  got  the  things 
together  and  had  fixed  the  horses  I  was 
drenched  to  the  skin.  We  got  under  the 
wagon,  but  the  rain  came  through  in 
torrents.  We  lay  there  until  nearly  mid- 
night, when  we  got  up  and  groped  our  way 
through  mud,  water,  and  dense  darkness 
to  a  shack  about  a  mile  ofF,  where  I  lay 
down  on  the  floor  thoroughly  exhausted, 
and  fell  asleep.  We  went  back  to  the 
wagon  at  4.30,  and  broke  our  fast  as  best 
we  could.  The  man  whose  shack  we  had 
slept  in  sold  us  a  loaf. 

We  went  on  very  carefully  until  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  when  we  reached 

an  Englishman's  shack.    H being  then 

convinced  that  the  hay-rack  was  not  the 
thing  for  the  job,  we  dumped  off  both 
loads  there  and  started  back  for  Yellow 
Grass,  where  he  purposed  buying  another 
wagon-box  to  haul  with  instead  of  the 
rack.  I  had  a  terrible  cold,  and  was  sick 
for  want  of  sleep.  We  arrived  back  at 
Yellow  Grass  late  on  Monday  night,  and 
went  to  bed  at  2  a.m.  under  the  wagon, 
and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  hotel. 

We  got  up  at  five ;  my  cold  was  bad,  and 
I  fairly  ached.  The  days  have  been  very 
chilly  lately  and  the  nights  bitterly  cold. 

We  reached  the  Englishman's  that  night 
(Tuesday),  but  had  to  camp  in  a  little  tent 


of  his  some  two  miles  away,  as  there  was 
no  water  at  the  shack  for  the  horses. 
Where  we  camped  for  the  night  it  was  wet 
and  swampy  and  very  cold  indeed.  We 
went  back  to  Yellow  Grass  on  Wednesday, 
and  came  into  camp  on  Thursday.  I  have 
felt  real  bad,  and  so  on  Friday  I  got  off  at 
a  bachelor's  shack  and  stayed  the  night 
there.  I  went  to  the  railway  camp  with  a 
load  yesterday  and  hoped  I  might  have 
seen  the  doctor,  who  visits  them  period- 
ically, but  he  had  gone.  The  "boss"  of 
the  camp  gave  me  some  physic;  he  says 
he  will  give  me  a  job.  I  shall  only  get 
small  wages  to  begin,  and  it  will  not  last 
long,  as  they  have  to  quit  constructing  as 
soon  as  the  frost  sets  in. 

I  cannot  stay  any  longer  with  H .    I 

told  him  I  did  not  know  what  he  expected 
for  $10  per  month,  which  is  all  the  farmers 
give  green  Enghshmen,  board  and  lodging 
included  (such  as  it  is). 


JF- 


Monday,  Attg.  3,  1903, 
8.30  p.m. 

I  had  to  knock  oflf  my  letter  rather 
suddenly  last  night,  so  I  am  going  to  add  a 
little  more  this  evening.  I  was  up  at 
four  o'clock  this  morning,  and  busy  helping 

H to  start  off  on  his  journey  to  Yellow 

Grass,  which  he  did  at  ten  o'clock. 

I  felt  very  queer,  but  packed  some  things 
in  my  portmanteau  (which,  by  the  way,  is 
all  to  pieces  now),  and  started  for  my  new 
job  at  the  railway  camp.  When  I  had 
gone  a  mile  I  felt  very  bad.  It  was  raining 
hard,  and  was  bitterly  cold.  I  stopped  at 
a  neighbour's  shack  and  lay  down  for  a 
time. 

After  a  dinner  of  pork,  bread,  and  straight 
tea,  I  borrowed  one  of  his  horses,  and 
rode  a  few  miles  off'  to  see  a  man  who  is 
going  into  town  to-morrow^  He  will  take 
me  with  him,  so  I  shall  be  able  to  see  the 
doctor.  I  must  be  up  at  four  o'clock  and 
get  over  to  his  place  in  the  morning. 

However,  I  will  WTite  more  before  I  post 
this. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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You  remember  Jobnaon's  pungent  deacrip- 
tion  of  a  patron  in  the  epoch-making  letter 
to  Lord  Cbestorfiold  ; — "  Ih  not  a  putrun, 
my  Lord,  one  who  looks  with  uoconcern  on  a 
man  etiilggling  for  life  in  tbe  water,  and  when  he 
has  reached  ground  encumbers  him  with  help  ?  " 
Similarly  one  is  at  times  tempted  to  ask:  "Is 
not  a  iibiloeopber,  so-called,  one  who  sita  at  his 
ease  telling  otliera  how  they  ought  to  behave  in 
cii'Gum stances  of  which  he  has  no  understanding, 
or  laying  down  the  law  concerning  things  of 
which  he  has  no  knowledge?"  In  these  days 
of  almost  universal  omniscience,  when  babes  are 
bom  with  a  wi^dom  which  puts  their  elders  t« 
shame,  the  world  is  so  exceedingly  well  supplied 
with  counsellors  that  nothing  ought  ever  to  go 
wrong  with  us.  Are  we  in  reality  then  wiser 
than  were  our  fathers  F  Do  we  understand  the 
science  of  life  better  than  they  understood  iti 
Kufiwledge  has  indeed  increased  prodigiously. 
Have  nobility  and  happiness  made  acorreepond- 
ing  advance  Y 

That  enchanting  writer  who  from  the  fulness 
of  his  own  content   gave   us  T!ie  Anatomy  of 
Mtlancholy,    remarks  in  his   quaint   way   that 
"  one  of  the  greatest  miseries  that  can  befall  a 
man,  in  tbe  world's  esteem,  ia  poverty  or  want, 
which    makes    men   steal,  bear   false   witness, 
sweiir,  fbrawear,  contend,   muriler,  and   rebel, 
which  bi'eaketh  sleep  and  causeth  death  itself. 
.  .  .  Money  makes,  but  poverty  mars."    Mr. 
Burton  arraigns  that  statement  as  a  popular 
fallacy.     In  point  of  fortune  he  had  himself  the 
felicity  to  realise  the  apostle's  ideal :  for  he  had 
neither  poverty  nor  riches.    It  was  not  hia  lotto 
lie  awake  o'  nights  planning  how  to  make  in- 
elaatic  ends  meet     Of  the  worry  which  makes 
old  at  the  rate  of  two  years  in  twelve  months  ha 
knew  nothing.     Bis  daily  dinner  waa  as  sure  as 
anything  in  this  world  can  reasonably  be,  and 
he  could  count  on  a  new  coal  in  season. 
"I  hear  no  music,  I  find  no  feast, 
I  aUy  no  beoib  from  a  bounding  sl«ed  ; 
I  Ifcstow  no  gold,  I  am  poor  and  old, 
I  anr  aick  and  cold,  without  wine  or  mead." 
'  Copyright  in  the  United  States  of 


That  Celtic  wail  of  misery  found  no  echo  in  the 
heart  of  the  Oxford  recluse.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  he  ever  feel  the  grievous  oppression 
of  riches.  From  the  cloisters  of  Brasenose 
College  he  looked  forth  upon  a  struggling, 
tumultuous  world  with  that  feeling  of  security 
and  detachment  which  makes  men  amiable 
friends,  graceful  moralists,  and  admirable  coun- 
sellors to  such  aa  have  U>  endure  the  heat  and 
dust  of  battle. 

' '  His  theme  is  not  the  most  pi-omising  in  the 
world,  is  it)'"  remarked  Solomon,  lilting  his 
head  meaningly.  He  had  sniffed  at  the  first 
mention  of  Burton's  name  in  our  cursory  tabls- 
talk  aa  at  something  mouldy  and  out  of  date. 
Beverence  for  the  post  is  not  Solomon's  strong 

His  theme,  I  responded,  is  ostensibly  the  cause, 
effect,  and  cure  of  melancholy  ;  in  reality  it  is 
the  whole  range  of  man's  sublunary  interests. 
As  a  moralist,  I  ventured  to  point  out,  he  has  not 
the  pithy  shrewdness  of  Mcmtaigne,  the  precep- 
tor of  Shakespeare  and  father  of  a  very  large 
tribeof  essayists.  He  is  the  old  man  garrulous, 
the  learned  babe  (there  were  babes  at  Oxford, 
you  see,  long  before  the  days  of  Cecil  Rhodes) 
who  ransacked  the  Bodleian,  despoiling  the 
ancients  with  an  innocent  effrontery  that  is  be- 
witching. He  is  perhaps  the  oddest  medley  of 
conceit  and  quotation  in  existence.  In  all  tha 
three  volumes  of  the  AnaUimy  there  is  not  a 
single  original  idea,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  moat 
original  books  in  the  langimge,  as  that  shame- 
less plagiariat  the  Bev.  Laurenoe  Sterne  dis- 
covered to  his  own  great  benefit  Why  do  I 
dwell  on  the  Atialvmyf  Because  it  is  the  handi- 
est compendiuia  of  ancient  wisdom  outside  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon — not  our  Solomon,  but 
the  great  King.  Try  it  for  a  rainy  day  at  the 
seasida 

It  does  us  good  to  glance  back  occasionally,  to 
be  reminded  from  time  to  time  that  there  were 
great  men  before  the  inventor  of  tbe  motor,  and 
problems  or  ever  the  new  woman  shocked  the 
world  with  her  cigarettes  and  her  manuishnesa. 
America,  by  John  A.  Steuart,  190*. 
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If  you  be  pleased  to  sit  awhile  and  listen  to  the 
prattling  of  Mr.  Robert  Burton  you  may  rise 
with  enlightenment  on  many  things,  and  espe- 
cially what  men,  who  helped  mightily  to  make 
the  world  what  it  is,  thought  in  regard  to  the 
momentous  problem  of  living.  What  is  the 
question  whif;h  most  occupies  the  thoughts  of 
active  men  ?  Is  it  not  how  to  make  the  best  of 
themselves  and  of  circumstance  P  He  who  has 
found  out  how  to  make  the  best  of  himself  has 
discovered  a  secret  more  precious  than  rubies  or 
fine  gold,  ay,  though  the  gold  should  bring  a 
castle  in  the  Highlands  and  a  mansion  in  Park 
Lane. 

There  are  certain  things  which  do  not  change, 
which  are  not  subject  to  the  refluent  movements 
that  agitate  the  world  in  general.  The  man 
who  first  experienced  the  pangs  of  hunger  came 
inadvertently  on  a  matter  which  has  puzzled  the 
best  of  philosophers  and  to-day  engages  practical 
men  in  dire  and  relentless  contest.  We  are  often 
told  that  the  problems  of  each  age  are  peculiar 
to  itself.  Don't  believe  it.  True,  the  tremend- 
ous question  of  furbelows  and  crinolines  keeps 
every  successive  generation  in  a  state  of  feverish 
unrest.  Fashion  is  perhaps  just  a  little  more 
variable  than  the  weathercock  on  the  steeple, 
as  paterfamilias,  alas  I  knows  to  his  cost.  Do  I 
object  to  variety  ?  By  no  means.  What  would 
become  of  your  Court  milliner,  your  enterprising 
haberdasher,  your  fashionable  tailor  whose 
privilege  it  is  to  encase  the  august  legs  of  dukes 
and  princes,  if  a  mandate  were  to  go  forth  that  last 
j-ear's  fashions  were  to  be  permanent  ?  A  stereo- 
typed fashion  would  mean  intolerable  monotony 
to  professional  beauties  and  other  deserving 
people,  not  to  speak  of  the  ruin  of  many  admir- 
able industries.  But  there  is  something  deeper 
than  fashion,  somethiDg  pristine,  elemental,  the 
mere  sheer  desire  to  live.  Those  who  under- 
stand such  matters  tell  us  that  every  man  has 
a  right  to  live. 

*'I  don't  know  in  what  statute-book  that  is 
enshrined,"  put  in  the  Colonel  quietly.  **  I  think 
I  know  many  men  and  a  few  women  whose  right 
to  live  at  my  expense  is  at  least  questionable. 
But  we  won't  argue  the  matter." 

**What  about  suicides.^"  inquired  Solomon 
blandly. 

*'  Suicides  are  of  course  insane,"  returned  the 
Curate. 

"I  don  t  know  about  that,"  says  Solomon, 
shaking  his  head  very  wisely.  **  I  once  attended 
an  inquest,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  three-fourths  of  the  jury  could  write 
their  own  names.     Do  you  think  such  men 
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capable  of  judging  the  delicate  balancings  of 
intellect  ?  " 

**  The  law  allows  it,"  said  the  Curate. 

"  Who  or  what  is  the  law  ?"  inquired  Solomon 
blandly. 

'*  Go  out  and  break  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  near- 
est shop- window  and  you'll  find  out>"  said  tht- 
ColoneL 

**  A  policeman  is  not  the  law,"  retorted  Solo- 
mon, with  the  coolness  of  a  lawyer,  *'  any  nion- 
than  a  locomotive  is  the  man  who  drives  it.  As 
there  is  some  one  behind  the  locomotivo, 
so  there  i^  some  one  behind  the  policeman. 
You  say  it  is  the  law.  If  you  were  to  speak 
quite  accurately  wouldn't  you  say  it  is  a 
body  of  respectable  but  by  no  means  over-in- 
telligent gentlemen  who  buy  their  way  int4i 
Parliament,  and  then  proceed  like  so  many 
little  Csesars  to  issue  decrees?" 

Stop,  stop !  I  cried.  We  could  not  of  coarse 
allow  such  criticism  of  our  legislators  to  pas;». 
The  British  Constitution,  as  Edmund  Burke  long 
ago  remarked,  is  too  exquisite  a  thing  to  U- 
handled  by  the  ignorant  or  the  inexpert.  If  it 
directs  that  a  coroner's  jury  shall  say  that  in 
comiaitti'Dg  felo-de-se  the  perron  so  breaking  tht- 
law  is  not  only  a  felon  but  insane,  then  accord- 
ing to  law  he  was  insane  though  fifty  experts  on 
psychology  should  deny  it,  and  there  is  no  moiv 
to  be  said. 

It  is  curious  to  note,  I  proceeded,  how  when 
the  preliminaries  of  life  are  arranged — meat, 
drink,  clothing  and  lodging — men's  ambitions 
vary.      Some  merely  desire  a  selfish   personal 
gratification;    others,   including  some   of    the 
noblest  and  best,  strive  to  found  families.  That 
was  Shakespeare's  ambition  and  Scott's.    The 
creator  of  Lear  and    Handet  took  particular 
care  in  his  will  to  perpetuate  his  name  and 
estate,  and  Scott  killed  himself  that  field  might 
be  added  to  field  and  Abbotsford  rear  its  turrets 
in  proof  of  territorial  power.     False  ambition, 
you  say,   and    therefore    frustrated.     Do  not 
judge  hastily,  please.    Pliny  and  Cicero  were  for 
glory.     Eenan  too  declared  the  world  has  no- 
thing better  to  give,  and  Matthew  Arnold  wa^  dis- 
posed to  assent  though  with  some  qualification. 
Juvenal,  on  the  other  hand  (as  you  might  expect\ 
asks,  '*  What  is  glory,  be  it  as  glorious  as  it  may, 
if  it  be  no  more  than  glory  ? "  In  the  same  strain 
Montaigne,  who  is  a  Latin  through  and  through, 
inquires  why  men  should  give  up  such  **  effect- 
ual and  substcuitial  goods  "  as  riohee.  peace,  life 
and  health,  **  to  pursue  this  vain  phantom  and 
empty  word,  that  has  neither  body  nd!r  hold  tu 
be  taken  of  it  ?  *'    Tasso,  more  poetically,  call? 
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it  '*  an  echo,  a  dream,  nay  the  shadow  of  a  dream, 
which  a  breath  di8pei*8e8  and  dissolves." 

The  excellent  Burton  (be  good  enough  to 
hand  me  down  Volume  II.  from  the  third 
shelf],  following  suit,  calls  ambition  **a  proud 
coyetousness  or  a  dry  thirst  of  honour,  a  great 
torture  of  the  mind,  composed  of  env)*,  pride 
and  coyetousness,  a  gallant  madness.  One  de- 
fines it,  a  pleasant  poison;  Ambrose,  a  canker 
of  the  sou],  an  hidden  plague;  Bernard,  a 
secret  poison,  the  mother  of  hypocrisy,  the 
moth  of  holiness,  and  cause  of  madness,  cruci- 
fying and  disquieting  all  that  it  takes  hold  of.'' 
There  is  much  else  to  the  same  effect,  I  said, 
closing  the  book;  for  Burton  does  not  stint 
authorities.  You  don't  agree  with  all  he  says 
or  quotes.  Of  course  you  don't  When  he 
speaks  of  enyy  as  an  element  of  ambition  he 
is  manifestly  wrong.  Was  eyer  mortal  less 
envious  than  Walter  Scott  ?  Yet  we  have  seen 
that  he  was  ambitious.  The  fact  is  that  both 
Shakespeare  and  Scott  wished  to  combine 
Montaigne's  *'  effectual  and  substantial  goods" 
with  the  glory  which  Montaigne  affected  to 
despise. 

**  Afftcted  to  despise,"  repeated  the  young  lady 
classic,  as  though  to  say,  **  What,  accusing  the 
frankest  of  all  writers  of  infflncerity  P " 

In  discussing  such  matters  it  is  well  to  begin 
by  clearing  our  mind  of  cant,  I  returned. 

'*Hear,  hear,"  cried  Solomon,  whom  the 
array  of  moralists  was  beginning  to  oppress. 
'*  Isn't  there  a  good  deal  of  canting  about  this 
same  sin  of  ambition  ?  " 

That  is  too  dangerous  a  subject,  my  friend, 
for  an  amiable  discussion  like  ours.  Let  us, 
however,  get  rid  of  cant,  and  if  you  please 
discard  convention  also.  In  this  late  age  we 
see  most  things  through  the  mists  of  tradition. 
We  are  all  apt  to  be  conservative  (no  political 
allusion  here),  because  conservatism  is  easy. 
It  is  the  creed,  speaking  in  general  terms,  of 
the  lazy  and  the  timid.  If  men  had  always 
been  content  with  what  was  and  never  pushed 
on  to  what  might  be,  our  inheritance  would  be 
considerably  less  valuable  to-day  than  it  is. 
By  the  sacrifices  of  yesterday  we  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  to-day ;  by  the  sacrifices  of  to-day 
will  come  the  benefits  of  to-morrow.  At  the 
same  time  let  us  be  honest.  When  a  man  tells 
you  with  bland  fluency  of  the  unspeakable 
pleasure  of  dispensing  with  this  or  that  un- 
necessary possession,  you  may  with  perfect 
safety  put  him  down  as  one  who  keeps  an 
exceedingly  tight  grip  on  his  own  goods. 

It  is  a  foible  of  the  rich  to  instruct  the  poor 


in  the  art  of  being  happy  on  nothing.  The 
mentor  may  be  sincere,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  when  a  man  first  dines  sump- 
tuously, and  then  proceeds  to  dilate  on  the 
benefits  of  hunger,  appearances  are  against 
him.  The  listener  may  well  suspect  him  of 
moralising  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek. 
Doubtless  a  person  in  the  agony  of  gout  is 
perfectly  sincere  in  extolling  the  virtues  of  a 
lenten  fare.  But  as  a  rule  the  plain  man  con- 
cludes that  a  plutocrat  enlarging  on  the  bless- 
ings of  poverty  is  merely  a  gratuitous  example 
of  the  Pharisee ;  because  for  all  rich  men  there  is 
an  easy,  open  way  to  the  felicity  they  commend 
to  others.  If  to  be  poor  is  to  be  happy,  I  under- 
take at  twenty-four  hours'  notice  to  secure 
happiness  for  the  richest  man  in  England.  It 
is  a  pathetic  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  over- 
burdened rich  to  suppose  that  they  cannot  get 
rid  of  superfluous  wealth. 

**  We  know  how  the  rich  young  man  in  the 
parable  took  the  suggestion  that  he  should  part 
with  his  riches,"  said  the  Curate. 

The  example,  I  returned,  is  as  pertinent 
to-day  as  ever  it  was.  To  my  mind  the  most 
nauseous  form  of  cant  is  that  of  the  rich 
pretending  to  envy  the  lot  of  the  poor. 

''  Almost  as  nauseous  as  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
toady,"  remarked  the  Colonel.  "Byron  said 
with  a  sneer  that  his  friend  Tommy  Moore 
dearly  loved  a  lord.  There  are  hosts  of  Tommy 
Moores  walking  the  earth  at  present.  It  is 
instructive  to  note  the  art  with  which  the 
sycophants  adjust  their  reverence  to  the  position 
of  the  momentary  idoL" 

Very  instructive,  I  owned.  In  America,  where 
they  do  ever3^hing  with  an  eye  to  results, 
snobbery  is  a  developed  science,  nicely  gradu- 
ated to  mark  the  proper  distinction  between 
the  man  who  is  worth  only  one  million  and  the 
man  who  is  worth  ten  millions,  as  between  him 
who  is  worth  ten  and  him  who  is  worth  fifty. 
The  same  nice  distinctions  are  beginning  to  be 
noticeable  in  England  also.  To  say  that  a  man 
is  worth  five  millions  sterling  is  to  procure  him 
obeisances  and  flatteries  which  must  make 
him  almost  imagine  himself  a  demi-god.  '*  You 
have  no  conscience,''  a  plutocrat  was  told  the 
other  day  by  a  friend.  **No,"  was  the  frank 
reply,  "  I  have  no  conscience,  but  I  have  three 
millions  in  railway  stock." 

''And  you  call  that  instructive,"  cried  the 
young  lady  classic,  flushing  indignantly. 

*•  Instructive,  my  dear,"  returned  the  Colonel, 
"because  it  teaches  us  what  to  avoid.  If  a 
sycophant  saw  himself  as  others  see  him,  he 
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would  immediately  cease  to  be  a  sycophant. 
The  world  would  be  a  yery  tolerable  place  if 
flatterers  and  parasites  were  abolished  by  law 
or  transported  to  some  new  Botany  Bay.  They 
are  among  the  most  despicable  of  our  social  pests, 
and  what  makes  them  intolerable  is  that  often 
they  affect  an  air  of  extreme  independence. 
It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  such  as 
cringe  to  those  a  step  or  two  above  them  are 
invariably  bullies  to  those  below.^' 

"That,"  observed  the  Curate,  "is  the  con- 
temptible creature's  mode  of  self- compensation 
— witness  the  behaviour  of  Jonathan  Swift. 
As  touching  the  rich  man,  perhaps  the  word 
satiety  expresses  or  explains  his  sad  condition." 

''There  is  something  in  that/*  admitted  the 
ColoueL  '*The  prize  for  which  he  strove  has 
turned  to  Dead  Sea  fruit  in  his  grasp. 

'E'en  if  won  what's  the  good  of  life's   medals 

and  prizes? 
The  rapture  's  in  what  never  was,  or  is  gone.' 

That*s  experience  set  to  music.  You  see  we 
are  back  to  the  supreme  question  of  ideals.  It 
was  said  of  old,  'Tell  me  what  a  man  thinks, 
what  he  admires,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  he 
is.'  The  tragedy  with  most  of  us  is  that  we  go 
through  life  with  our  eyes  on  the  wrong  things. 
Only  a  man  here  and  there,  a  Garlyle,  a  New- 
man, a  Pater,  let  us  say  for  illustration's  sake, 
keeps  himself  free  from  the  prevailing  con- 
tagions of  misdirected  ambition." 

*' Just  so,"  said  the  Curate,  with  an  evident 
unction  of  agreement.  "  The  youth  entering 
the  world  finds  the  golden  calf  an  object  of 
universal  adoration.  The  conduct  of  his  elders 
declares  that  it,  and  it  alone,  can  confer  benefits 
and  extend  privileges.  Hence  he  takes  lago's 
advice,  and  proceeds  with  all  his  heart  and  soul 
to  put  money  in  his  purse.  He  forgets  the 
benefits  that  are  not  to  be  weighed  or  appraised 
by  that  great  auctioneer,  the  public ;  or  rather 
he  does  not  know  of  them  since  they  find  no 
place  in  our  latest  system  of  education.  To  be 
rich,  to  be  richer  than  his  neighbour,  that  is  the 
end  and  aim  of  existence  as  he  is  taught  to 
understand  it.  I  believe  that  youthful  Ameri- 
cans have  a  saying,  '  If  I  don't  die  rich  it  will 
be  because  I  shall  die  young.'  Does  not  that 
very  aptly  sum  up  the  national  ideal  ?  " 

And  the  youth  of  America,  I  observed,  excel 
in  the  art  of  money-making.  As  you  perhaps 
know,  there  are  scarcely  any  old  men  in  the 
United  States.  Some  years  ago  a  friend — since, 
alas !  gone  the  way  whence  no  traveller  returns 
— took  me  over  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Chicago. 
I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  bawling 
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crowd  was  made  up  almost  entirely  of  young 
men,  and  that  the  vast  majority  of  them  were 
bald.  They  were  making  money  at  the  expense 
of  nerve  and  hair.  They  never  btoppi  d  to  con- 
sider the  vnsdom  of  going  at  such  a  pace. 
Their  very  dreams  in  the  stillness  of  the  night 
were  of  "corners"  in  wheat  and  pork,  and 
the  sensation  of  a  five-cent  rise.  In  one  of 
Hawthorne's  tales  there  is  a  description  of  an 
unfortunate  youth  whose  real  life  is  crushed 
out  by  the  piles  of  ancestral  gold  which  deMend 
upon  him.  •  It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  event 
You  don't  read  Walt  Whitman.  He  is  even 
more  difficult  than  Browning  and  Meredith. 
Permit  me  to  show  you  your  error — based  on 
popular  fallacy.  Embedded  in  his  prose  works 
you  will  find  a  tiny  sketch  called  "The  Boy 
Lover."  The  boy  viewing  the  gay  perspective 
of  the  world  ahead  is  invited  to  dream  himself 
old.  Then  he  is  told  to  look  back  ^'throngh 
the  long  track  of  the  past  years.  How  has  it 
been  with  theeP"  he  is  asked.  "Are  there 
bright  beacons  of  happin«S8  enjoyed,  and  of 
good  done  by  the  way  ?  Glimmer  gentle  rays 
of  what  was  scattered  from  a  holy  heart? 
Have  benevolence,  and  love,  and  undeviating 
honesty  left  tokens  on  which  thy  eyes  can  rest 
sweetly  ?  Is  it  well  with  thee,  thus  ?  Answerest 
thou,  it  is  ?  Or  answerest  thou,  I  see  nothing 
but  gloom  and  shattered  hour»>,  and  the  wreck 
of  good  resolves  and  a  bniken  heart,  filled 
with  sickness  and  troubled  among  its  mined 
chambers  with  the  phantoms  of  many  follies  ? 
Oh  youth  !  youth  !  this  dream  will  one  day  be 
a  reality — a  reality,  either  of  heavenly  grace  or 
agonising  sorrow." 

"  I  had  no  idea,"  said  the  young  lady  classic 
softly,  "that  Walt  Whitman  could  be  so  tender." 

Madam,  as  Robert  Lcuis  Stevenson  found, 
he  is  not  only  tender,  he  is  (despite  a  seeming 
chaos)  wonderfully  and  sagaciously  sana  As 
for  his  greatness  in  writing,  do  me  the  fiivour 
to  read  that  passage  in  Specimtn  Days,  describ- 
ing a  night-walk  under  the  stars — his  thoughts 
full  of  Carlyle  dying. 

You  just  remember  that  Whitman  did  some- 
thing heroic  in  war  time.  Which  do  I  consider 
the  greater,  the  hero  of  thought  or  the  hero  of 
action  P  I  make  no  distinction.  Scotf s  death 
at  Abbotsford  and  Gordon's  at  Khartoum  are 
to  me  equally  sublime.  For  the  rest  1ft  us 
comfort  ourselves  with  the  words  of  the  wittiest 
of  English  divines,  "  He  shall  be  immortal  who 
liveth  till  he  be  stoned  by  one  without  faulf 

'*Good,"  cried  Solomon.     "That  enables  a 
poor  fellow  to  breathe  again." 
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From  Our  Own   Correspondents 


The  Tsar  at  Home 

An  interesting  book  has  juet  been  published 
in  Leipzig,  written  by  Bresnitz  von  SydarofF, 
who  was  for  long  a  resident  at  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Courl  It  sketches  the  manner  of  life  at 
the  Court,  and  what  Sydaroff  says  of  the  Tsar 
and  his  consort  is  of  peculiar  interest  at  the 
present  time.  Like  all  other  European  mon- 
archs,  Nicholas  II.  is  an  early  riser.  Eegulatly 
at  seven  o'clock  winter  and  summer  he  enters 
his  working-room.  Ivan,  his  valet,  serves  the 
early  breakfast.  Ivan  is  perhaps  the  only 
person  iu  the  world  except  his  wife  whom  he 
implicitly  trusts.  Files  of  reports  are  on  the 
table,  and  as  the  Tt«ar  looks  them  through  he 
drinks  his  tea  and  eats  his  bread-and-butter. 
Seldom  is  an  q^^  or  a  slice  of  cold  meat  added. 
Those  papers  on  his  table  are  not  from  his 
regular  ministers  and  counsellors.  They  are 
from  the  powers  behind  the  throne,  from  men 
whom  the  ministers  fear,  irreBponnible  favour- 
ites commissioned  by  the  Tsar  to  report.  They 
are  secret  reports,  and  are  frequently  acted  on 
by  the  Autocrat,  to  the  consternation  often  of 
his  regular  advisers. 

Nicholas  II.  works  at  thf^se  and  other  papers, 
usually  alone,  until  ten  o'clock,  when  he  has 
luncheon,  or,  as  the  Russians  call  it,  second 
breakfast  This  meal  is  invariably  taken  with 
his  family  alone.  It  is  a  mark  of  peculiar 
favour,  and  a  sign  of  the  greatest  confidence, 
should  any  one  be  invited  to  this  meal,  when 
the  Tsar  chats  with  his  wife  and  plays  with  his 
daughters,  often  helping  them  himself  to  food. 
From  the  breakfast-room  he  goes  either  back  to 
his  working-room  or  to  the  Audience  Chamber 
should  it  be  a  reception  day.  Endless  mag- 
nates, ministers,  officials  of  all  sorts,  function- 
aries from  the  provinces  are  admitted,  and  lay 
their  buniness  before  the  Emperor,  who  has  at 
his  back  his  private  secretaries.  This  audience- 
giving  usually  lasts  until  three  o'clock,  and 
then  the  Tt^ar  goes  to  dinner.  This  meal  is 
also  taken  en  famille^  and  is  of  the  simplest 
character.  There  is  a  drive  after  dinner,  and 
visits  are  made.  The  evening  meal,  or  supper, 
as  the  Russians  call  it,  is  usually  an  elaborate 
state  affair,  and  nothing  is  wanting  to  give  it 
a  character  of  grandeur  and  opulence.  But 
the  Tsar  himself  eats  little  at  these  great  func- 
tions, and  drinks  hardly  anything  except  now 
and   again  a  glass  of  champagne.     Beer  or 


spirits  he  never  touches,  and  his  smoking  is 
confined  to  an  occasional  mild  cigarette.  He 
retires  to  re^t  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock 
after  an  hour  with  his  wife  and  an  hour  or  so 
in  his  study,  where  he  pores  over  books  of 
mystical  theology. 

The  Empress  is  in  the  first  place  a  mother. 
Her  children  are  her  w<irld.  When  Court  duties 
do  not  detain  her  she  hears  her  daughters  nay 
their  evening  prayers,  and  not  infrequently  the 
Tsar  is  present  at  this  beautiful  little  service. 
According  to  Sydaroff  it  is  not  Russian  which 
the  imperial  family  speaks  when  alone,  but 
French.  I  have  heard,  however,  from  another 
authority  that  English  is  the  langiage  of  the 
nursery.  The  children's  food  is  of  the  simplest 
— plain  nutritious  things,  no  luxuries  and  no 
unnecessary  sweatmeats. — M.  a.  m. 

The  Papal  Secretary  of  State 

Cardinal  Mbrrt  del  Val  when  rained  to 
the  Secretaryship  of  Stttte,  merely  on  account 
of  his  polyglot  accornplishm«^nts,  as  ill-natured 
tongues  at  the  Vatican  say,  was  hailed  by  his 
few  friends,  led  by  Cardinal  Oreglia,  the  dnyen 
of  the  Sacred  College,  as  the  man  who  would 
cast  in  the  shade  the  figure  of  his  predecessor. 
Cardinal  RampoUa.  Pius  X.  frankly  and 
naively  said  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
politics  nor  had  he  any  leaning  towards  them, 
and  to  his  greatest  intimates  confessed  that  he 
had  decided  upon  Merry  del  Yal  after  having 
received  the  Diplomatic  Body  for  the  first  time, 
when,  being  unable  to  speak  anything  but 
Italian,  and  even  that  with  a  very  strong 
Venetian  accent,  he  was  mortified  in  realising 
that  not  one  of  them  understood  what  he  was 
saying,  except  the  charg6  d'affaires  of  the 
Republic  of  Nicaragua — because  he  is  an 
Italian.  As  can  easily  be  understcxxl.  Cardinal 
Merry  del  Val  assumed  power  amid«t  the  dis- 
trust of  the  members  of  the  Sacred  C«)llege, 
as  he  being  the  youngest  and  just  appointed 
Canlinal,  all  the  others  considered  th  mselves 
superior  to  him  in  diplomatic  ability,  as  well 
as  in  experience,  for  the  direction  of  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Church. 
The  new  Secretary  of  State,  it  munt  be  said  to 
his  credit,  did  not  feel  at  all  di^^couraged,  and 
set  to  work  to  draw  on  his  side  some  of  the 
mot)t  reluctant  among  his  opp  )nents,  and  he 
succeeded,  chiefiy  with  Cardinal  Vincenzo 
Vannutelli,  who  has  become  his  right  hand, 
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and  with  Cardinal  Yives  y  Tuto,  who,  although 
until  the  election  of  Pius  X.  one  of  the 
strongest  supporters  of  Cardinal  Bampolla, 
afterwards  followed  the  new  star  for  the  con- 
sideration that  it  belongs  to  his  nationality. 
Contemporaneously  Merry  del  Yal  announced 
that  he  was  conceiving  a  master-stroke,  which 
his  friends  beforehand  quaKfied  worthy  of 
Machiavelli.  Thus  came  to  light  the  famous 
notes  of  protest  for  President  Loubet*8  "visit  to 
Eome,  which  is  only  one  example  of  his  diplo- 
macy, it  being  all  on  the  same  lines.  The  feel- 
ing throughout  Italy  is  summed  up  in  the  words 
of  the  Cajntan  Fracassa,  which  says  that  all  true 
Italians  should  get  up  a  petition  to  Pius  X.  to 
keep  the  Secretary  of  State  in  his  present 
position,  as  he  has  brought  more  people  over 
to  the  Quirinal  party  than  any  of  their  own 
adherents.— I.  c. 

An  Unenfranchised  City 

Thebe  is  one  city  on  the  American  continent 
whose  inhabitants  are  never  called  upon  to 
go  to  the  polls.  The  residents  of  the  city  of 
Washington,  the  federal  capital  of  the  United 
States,  have  no  voice  in  their  government  either 
in  municipal  or  national  concerns.  City  afPairs 
are  regulated  by  a  Congressional  committee, 
and  the  district  of  Columbia  elects  neither  a 
representative  to  the  Lower  House  of  Congress 
nor  a  Senator  to  the  Upper.  In  spite,  however, 
of  this  complete  disfranchisement,  the  residents 
of  the  Capital  City  are  not  disinterested  on- 
lookers during  a  Presidential  campaign.  In 
the  United  States  the  most  important  pre- 
liminary to  an  election  is  the  nominating 
convention.  Theoretically  any  man  out  of  the 
eighty  millions  of  Americans,  who  is  native 
bom  and  over  thirty-five  years  of  age,  can  be 
President  of  the  Republic.  In  fact,  however, 
when  the  election  takes  place  only  the  two  men 
who  have  secured  the  nomination  respectively 
of  the  two  great  national  parties  have  any 
chance  of  the  Presidency.  Hence  the  nominat- 
ing Conventions  of  the  domiuant  parties  are 
really  the  fields  on  which  the  fight  is  made, 
and  in  these  conventions  the  unenfranchised 
residents  of  the  district  of  Columbia  have  long 
been  permitted  to  take  part.  This  concession 
has  been  made  to  them  on  the  theory  that  their 
nearness  to  Congress  and  their  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  men  in  national  politics  renders 
their  advice  of  value  in  the  choice  of  candidates. 
The  Democrats  give  the  district  six  delegates 


— the  same  number  as  is  granted  to  the  least 
populous  of  the  States.  The  Bepublicans  more 
reasonably  limit  the  district  to  two  delegates  in 
a  Convention  of  about  nine  hundred.  Neither 
the  nominating  Conventions  nor  the  delegates 
have  any  place  in  the  Constitution.  The  elec- 
tion of  the  delegates  is  entirely  a  party  matter, 
but  it  is  the  one  electoral  activity  of  the  people 
of  the  district ;  and  the  coloured  population  in 
particular,  who  are  entirely  excluded  from  the 
Democratic  representation,  but  are  always 
allowed  one  of  their  race  in  the  BepubL'can 
delegation,  rejoices  once  in  four  years  in  the 
political  excitement  afibrded  them  by  th^ 
share  in  this  preliminary  of  the  Presidential 
campaign. — A.  G.  P. 

Women  in  American  Business  Life 

Accustomed  as  one  quickly  becomes  to  the 
presence  of  women  in  every  bofiiness  office  in 
American  cities,  it  nevertheless  occasions  an 
Englishman  a  start  of  surprise  to  find  them 
acting  in  capacities  entirely  forbidden  to  them 
by  English  usage.     That  women  clerks  should 
be  at  woTk  among  the  men  in  a  bank  is  no 
more  unreasonable  than  that  they  should  act 
as  cashiers  in  large  retail  establishments;  yet 
the  one  seems  perfectly  natural,  and  the  other 
something  of  a  phenomenon.     In  the  higher 
positions  in  commercial  and  financial  life  also, 
women  are  much  more  frequently  found  in 
prominent  places  in  the  United  States  than  in 
England.    Three  such  instances  were  reoenth 
recorded  in  different  columns  of   one  single 
newspaper.    The  first  was  from  Texas,  in  an 
account  of  the  formation  of  a  company  for 
growing  Cuban  tobaooo.    The  president  of  tbe 
corporation,  it  was  stated,  was  Miss  Alice  I 
Webb,  who  was  already  a  partner  in  a  Chicago 
tobacco    firm.     The    second  was   from  South 
Ddkota,  and  recorded  the  fact  that  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Gossage  had    undertaken   the  editorfhip  vai 
business  managership  of  a  daily  newspaper  m 
Bapid  City  in  that  State.    The  third  came  from 
the  more  conservative  Southern  State  of  Mary- 
land, and  stated  that  Miss  M.  Brandt^  of  tb^ 
firm  of  M.  and  J.  Brandt,  had  brought  to  i 
successful  completion  some  difiicult  negotiatioB^ 
in   connexion  with  the  sale  of  city  propertr 
belonging  to  a  bank  in  Baltimorei    These  »n 
but  the  record  of  a  single  day.  but  they  illus- 
trate the  wide  variety  of  avenues  now  openii:^ 
to  women  of  ability  who  enter  businads  life  in 
America. — A.  o.  P. 
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Fire-walkiag  Ceremonies 

About  three  years  ago  l)i-. 
S.  1'.  Langley  gave  a,  reaaanahle 
explanatiim  of  the  so-calleil  fit-e- 
wuk  at  Tahiti,  based  upun  his 
own  observationis  of  the  ceie- 
mony,  and  an  cxummation  of 
the  heated  Bt^nee  over  which 
the  performera  valked.  He 
found  that  the  stonea  were  ex- 
tremely poroiiH  and  very  bad 
conductors  of  heat,  so  that  they 
could  be  heated  red  hut  at  ono 
end  while  remaining  compara- 
tively cool  at  the  other.  Thei'e 
is  little  doubt  that  the  success 
of  the  performance  depende  en- 
tirely upon  this  property,  and 
not  upon  any  ability  of  the 
nativea  to  walk  through  £10 
unscathed.  Dr.  B.  Fultou  ahows 
in  the  latest  Tolume  of  ^'mtiJKio 
tiotu  of  the  New  Zealand  Insti- 
tute that  the  fire-walkine  wit- 
nessed by  him  at  Tilavilalrevo, 
In  the  I'iji  Islands,  and  here 
illustrated  from  bis  paper,  ad- 
mits of  a  similar  explanation. 
There  waa  no  actual  walking 
through  fire,  but  only  over 
stones  which  hafe  b«en  piled  on 
wood  burning  in  a  pit  about 
twenty  feet  across  and  two  feet 
deep.  The  stones  were  certainly 
very  hot  while  the  fire  was  burn- 
ing, but  the  walk  did  not  com- 
mence until  all  the  smoking 
wood  bad  been  removed  from 
tinder  them,  and  as  this  took 
nearly  two  hours  they  must 
have  cooled  down  considerably 
in  the  interval.  The  entire 
walk  over  the  stones  occupied 
about  fourtoen  seconds,  and  as 
in  that  time  each  performer 
took  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
steps,  the  sole  of  the  foot  was 
at  no  time  in  contact  with  hot 
stone  for  more  than  half-a- 
second.  As  at  Tahiti,  the  per- 
formers use  one  particular  kind 
of  stone,  which  they  carry  from 
island  to  island  ;  and  they  wilt 
not  walk  upon  any  other  kind. 
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Theee  basaltic  stones  are  bad  conductors  of 
heat,  and  do  not  give  up  their  heat  easily  to 
anyUiing  in  contact  wiQi  them.  The  stones 
are  heated  until  eplit  by  the  expansion  of  the 
water  they  contain,  and  are  then  arranged  with 
the  inside  or  fractured  surfaces  upwards,  so  that 
the  part  walked  upon  is  not  so  hot  as  the  spec- 
tators are  led  to  imagine.  These  facts,  and 
other  observations  made  by  Dr.  Fulton,  prove 
clearly  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  performance 
which  does  not  admit  of  scientific  explanation, 
and  the  suggestion  that  some  of  the  Fiji 
islanders  are  able  to  withstand  the  effects  of 
fire  may  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  reserved  for 
the  exaggerations  of  impressed  but  uncritical 
observers. 


Effect  of  Sound  on  Water  Jets 

SoUE  interesting  photographs  of  jets  of  wat«r 
breaking  up  into  drops  have  been  obtained  by 
Mr.  PhUip  E.  Belas,  and  are  here  reproduced 
from  his  paper  pubhshed  by  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  ^ffhen  a  jot  is  issuing  from  a  narrow 
tube  alternate  contractions  and  swellings  ap- 
pear at  the  lower  jiart  of  the  clear  ci>Iumn  of 
water,  while  at  the  extremity  drops  form  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  If  the  foot  of  a  vibrating 
tuning-fork  is  made  to  touch  the  stand  which 
sujiports  the  tube  from  which  the  jet  is  isMuing, 
the  jet  bogiiia  to  break  up  into  drops  nearer  the 
orifice  than  before,  as  illustrated  in  Figs.  2  and 
3,  which  show  the  appearance  of  the  jet  before 
and  after  the  vibrations  of  the  tuning-fork  have 


been  communicated  to  the  stand.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  stream  large  and  small 
drops  follow  one  another  alternately,  but  lower 
down  collisions  oocur,  and  at  the  lowest  por- 
tion the  small  drops  have  been  absorbed  bv 
the  laree  ones.  This  is  seen  in  Figs.  4,  b.  d, 
which  snow  the  upper,  middle  and  lowest  put 
of  a  jet  influenced  by  a  vibrating  tunmg- 
fork.  If  the  drops  ore  allowed  to  fall  on  > 
stretched  membrane  of  parchment  or  indii- 
rubber,  their  regular  patter  will  Cftuse  the 
membrane  to  sound  the  same  note  as  that 
given  by  the  fork  used.  When  two  tuning- 
forks  sounding  different  notes  are  placed  to- 
gether on  the  stand,  the  note  emitted  by  \h* 
membrane  is  that  due  to  the  diiTerence  in 
the  vibration  numbers  of  the  twii 
*  J  forks.  The  experiment  thus  pM- 
^  vides  e.  proof  that  the  difference 

"  tone   or    grave   harmonic  of  tiru 

forks  has  a  real  or  objective 
existence,  and  is  not  merely  a 
subjective  effect  produced  within 
the  ear  on  account  of  a  pecu- 
liarity   of    construction    of  that 

Decrease  of  Transparenqr 
of  the  Air 
Db,  S,  P.  Lakolet  has  directed 
attention  to  a  remarkable  diminu- 
0  tion   of  the  transparency  of  the 

earth's  atmosphere  which  occumd 
during    the     years     1902—1903. 
^  Becoids    obtained    by   other   ab- 

"  servers  in  various  parts  of  tht 

world  have  shown  that  thi?  de- 
^_  crease  was  a  general  one.  and  ti> 

*  it  is  attributed  the  unusual  cool- 

ness of  the  summer  of  1903.    Tbi' 
9^m       decrease   of  transparency   of  th» 
air  for  the  sun's  rays  appears  to 
have  commenced  between  Novem- 
ber 1902  and  Febmarv  1903;  and 
at  all  obeervatoriee  where  reootd" 
of   the  intensity  of  solar   radiation    are   regu- 
larly  obtuined,   the   measures   have   been  ap- 
preciably lower  than  for  correeponding  monthi 
of  former  years.     The  difference  was  not  dutf 
to  ao  excess  of  moisture  in  the  air,  but  to  an 
actual  decrease  of  transparency,  in  consequeoK 
of  which  the  amount  of  direct  solar  radiatioc 
which  reached  the  earth  surface  was  redniwd. 
and  temporary  alteration  of  climate  was  cau*d 
over   a    large    area.       Fortunately   the    atmo- 
sphere   seems    to    have   assumed    its   nom»l 
condition  of  transparency  for  the  sun's  rays 
about  the  end   of  last  year;    which  fact  givi* 
support  to  the  suggestion  tiiat  the  effect  -"^ 
due    to   the   vide    dissemination  of  fine 
clouds    from  the  great  volcanic  erupIioD 
1902. 
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How  do  you  wear  your  Veil? 

Thb  French  woman  arranges  her  yeil  jnst 
to  include  the  tip  of  her  nose,  and  allows  it  to 
fall  in  loose  and  graoefnl  folds  at  the  back.  It 
is  a  style  tiiat  is  recalled  from  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  The  Americans  drape  the 
yeil  oyer  the  back  of  the  hat  in  a  style  no 
other  nation  seems  to  copy.  The  English 
woman  strains  hers  oyer  her  face,  oyerlapping 
the  chin. 

Conundrums 

What  time  is  it  when  the  clock  strikes 
thirteen  ?    Time  the  clock  was  fixed. 

On  what  did  Noah  live  when  he  was  in  the 
ark  ?    On  water. 

What  ship  has  two  mates  and  no  captain? 
Courtship. 

What  is  the  keynote  of  good  manners  P  B 
natural. 

In  what  month  do  men  talk  the  least  P  In 
February,  because  it  is  the  shortest  month. 

What  was  the  loneest  day  of  Adam's  lifeP 
When  there  was  no  £ye. 

Why  are  fowls  the  most  economical  creatures 
that  a  farmer  keeps  P  Because  for  eyery  grain 
they  eat  they  giye  a  peck. 

What  will  turn  without  moying  P     Milk. 

Japanese  Adaptations 

It  is  often  said  that  Englishmen  are  not  so 
ready  to  adapt  themselyes  to  s})ecial  require- 
ments in  business  as  other  nations.  Here  is 
a  curious  illustration  from  Lynch's  Path  of 
Empire:  **The  Japanese  are  quick  to  adapt 
themselyes  to  the  requirements  of  the  new 
markets  they  seek  to  enter.  For  instance,  in 
Korea  the  bales  of  English  cotton  the  natiyes 
were  in  the  habit  of  buying  were  too  large  to 
be  carried  by  the  Korean  donkeys.  With 
traditional  conseryatism  of  possession,  the  idea 
of  altering  the  sizes  of  the  bales  would  neyer 
enter  the  Englishman's  head.  The  Jap  com- 
petitor o£fered  bales  the  size  to  suit  the  donkeys. 
As  most  of  the  goods-carryins  throughout 
Korea  is  done  a-donkey  back,  this  is  an  im- 
portant consideration;  anyhow  the  Japanese 
goods  may  now  be  seen  all  oyer  the  country." 

Female  Brain  versus  Male 

The  XJniyersity  of  Berlin  has  conferred  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  on  Miss  Ina 
Milroj,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  her  work  in 
chemistry,  her  dissertation  being  the  result  of 
original  work  on  the  optical  rotation  of  dextro- 
glucose.  She  orally  defended  against  three 
male  opponents  her  proposition  that  the  effort 
of  the  natural  sciences  to  reduce  eyerything  to 
a  common  denominator  has  receiyed  yaluable 
support  throuffh  the  recent  inyestigations  of 
radioactiye  stiDstances.  Miss  Milroy  is  the 
tenth  woman  to  receiye  a  doctorate  from  the 


Berlin  XJniyersity,  of  which  number  fiye  are 
Americans,  two  Ghermans,  one  Dutch,  one 
Boumanian  and  one  Australian. 

Literary  Glasgow 

Mb.  AiiEX.  S.  Bkown,  Newcastle-on-Tjme, 
writes  to  us: — "Apropos  of  the  article  on 
*  Literary  Glasgow  *  in  the  June  Leisure  HouVy 
I  beg  to  point  out  a  sli^t  omission,  yiz.  the 
absence  of  reference  to  Dr.  John  Moore,  the 
father  of  Sir  John  Moore.  It  was  to  Dr.  John 
Moore  that  Bums  wrote  his  famous  autobio- 

Saphical  letter  from  Mossgiel,  and  it  is  from 
oore'  s  noyel  2Sefuco  that  Byron  is  said  to  haye 
sot  the  suggestion  for  'Childe  Harold'  (see 
Uhamhere'  Encyclopcedia).  There  is  a  short 
article  on  Moore  in  The  Medical  Friends  of  Bums, 
Hkewise  a  reference  to  his  yisit  to  Voltaire  in 
the  yolume  entitled  Voltaire  in  England*^ 

Astronomical  Notes  for  August 

The  Sun  rises  on  the  1st  of  this  month,  in  the 
latitude  of  Greenwich,  at  4h.  25m.  in  the  morning, 
and  sets  at  7h.  47m.  in  the  eyening ;  on  the  1  Itn 
he  rises  at  4h.  40m.  and  sets  at  7h.  30m. ;  and 
on  the  21st  rises  at  4h.  56m.  and  sets  at  7h.  10m. 
The  Moon's  ijhases  will  be  :  Last  Quarter  at  2h. 
3m.  (Greenwich  time)  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
4th ;  New  at  58  minutes  past  noon  on  the  11th ; 
First  Quarter  at4h.  27m.  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th ;  and  Full  at  Ih.  2m.  on  that  of  the  26th. 
She  will  be  at  perigee,  or  nearest  the  Earth,  at 
about  a  quarter  past  9  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  12tn,  and  at  apogee,  or  furthest  from  us, 
about  a  quarter  past  4  oxlock  on  that  of  the  27th. 
Exceptionally  high  tides  may  be  expected  about 
the  12th.  No  eclipses  or  other  special  pheno- 
mena of  importance  are  due  this  month.  The 
planet  Mercury  will  be  at  greatest  eastern 
elongation  from  the  Sun  on  the  20th,  and  yisible 
in  the  eyening  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
month,  moying  in  a  soutn- easterly  direction 
through  the  constellation  Leo,  and  entering  Virgo 
about  the  23rd,  when  it  passes  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  star  Beta  Yirginis,  which  is  of  the 
fourth  magnitude  and  about  thirteen  denees 
nearly  due  south  of  the  much  brighter  star  Beta 
Leonis.  Venus  is  yisible  for  a  short,  but  increas- 
ing, time  after  sunset,  also  in  the  constellation 
Leo,  but  to  the  north-west  of  Mercury.  Mars 
will  begin  to  be  yisible  in  the  early  morning 
towards  the  end  of  this  month,  but  of  feeble 
luminosity,  in  the  constellation  Oancer.  Jupiter 
is  now  nearly  stationary  in  Aries  and  rises 
before  midnight,  earlier  each  eyening ;  he  will 
be  near  the  Moon  on  the  30th.  Saturn  is  at 
opposition  to  the  Sun  on  the  10th,  and  yisible  all 
night,  but  at  no  great  eleyation,  being  situated 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  constellation  Capri- 
comus.  The  August  meteors,  radiating  from 
the  constellation  Perseus,  may  be  looked  for 
from  the  8th  to  the  12th,  and  the  Moon  being 
New  on  the  11th  renders  the  occasion  fayourable 
for  seeing  them. — w.  T.  lynn. 
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Zbc  Jttestbe  Club 


P05IES  FROM  POETRY 

III 

1.  *'  Glaspt  by  a  Paasion  flower." 

2.  *'  The  wild  marsh  marigold  shines  like  fire." 

3.  **  Sweet  is  the  new  violet." 

4.  '*  Burned  .  .  .  the  red  anemone." 
6.  **  Purple  spikM  lavender." 

6.  '*  Meshes  of  the  jasmine  and  the  rose." 

From  what  aiUhar's  works  are  these  gathered? 
Trace  each,  A  prize  o/  the  value  of  Five  Shillings 
awarded  for  the  first  correct  answer. 

Note. — Results  of  the  Five  Guinea  Prize  Coinpe- 
tition  in  the  series  of  Nine  Shakesperian  Acrosticst 
which  have  appeared  monthJy  from  November  till 
July,  %oiU  appear  in  our  October  nwmher. 


ON  OUR  BOOK  TABLE 

Books  noticed :  Sir  Archibald  Gbikie's  Scottish 
Seminiscences,  Maclehose  and  Sons,  Glasgow,  6s. 
G.  K.  Chestbrton's  Napoleon  of  Notting  Hilly  John 
Lane,  6«.,  etc. 

"We  .  .  .  anchored  for  the  night  at  the  head  of  Loch 
ScaTaig.  ...  A  more  impresalTe  anchorage  can  hardly  he 
imagined.  The  precipices  on  either  side  plunge  almost  per- 
pendicularlv  into  the  water,  and  mount  upwards,  orag  over 
crag,  into  the  far  hlack  splintered  crests  and  pinnacles  that 
surround  Coniisk.  The  tints  of  sunset  flame  along  these 
peaks,  while  the  evening  shadows  creep  slowly  upwaras,  and 
deepen  into  such  darkness  helow  that  one  cannot  tell  where 
land  and  water  meet." 

Sir  Archibald  Greikie's  Scottish  Reminiscences 
abound  with  fine  word-pictures  such  as  the  above, 
memories  of  things  seen  in  the  course  of  that  geo- 
logical survey  which  familiarised  him  with  every 
county,  almost  every  parish  of  his  beautiful  native 
land.  The  book  is  a  storehouse  of  observation 
and  humour  as  well  as  of  beauty.  The  veteran 
geologist's  sixty  vears'  harvesting  of  good  stories 
has  added  a  notable  volume  to  those  of  the  three 
or  four  hitherto  leading  authorities  on  Scottish 
humour. 

The  climate  of  Scotland  he  defends  from  the 
sweeping  aspersions  of  tourists  who  generalise 
from  a  few  weeks'  experience  of  transient  bad 
weather.  ''Geological  surveying  afifords  a  good 
test  of  climate,  and  I  have  found  it  possible  to 
carry  on  this  work  the  whole  year  through. "  That 
the  topographical  features  of  Scotland  influence 
the  national  imagination,  is  largely  proved  by  the 
local  legends  and  place-names — or  such  a  story 
as  the  following  of  an  Ayrshire  stone-breaker. 
Asked  how  he  supposed  the  grey  granite  boulders 
with  which  his  native  valley  is  strown,  came  to 
lie  where  they  are,  after  a  pause  he  save  the 
following  pictures(jue  explanation :  **  Weel,  ye  see, 
when  the  Almichtie  flang  the  warld  out.  He  maun 
hae  putten  thae  stones  upon  her  to  keep  her 
steady. " 

In  spite  of  its  burlesque  style  and  much  tire- 
somely  detailed  street  fighting,  the  *  Napoleon  of 
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NoUing  Hill  is  a  notable  book,  a  serious  book,  and 
worth  penetrating  to  get  at  its  purpose.  Mr.  Ches- 
terton writes  of  England  eighty  years  hence,  wheu 
the  system  of  alphabetical  shall  have  suoceeded  the 
present  system  of  hereditary  monarchies.  *'  Some 
one  in  the  official  class  was  made  King — ^no  one 
cared  who.  He  was  merely  an  universal  Secretanr. " 
Mr.  Chesterton  begins  by  crossing  swords  with 
those  mechanicians  and  scientists  who  would  rule 
out  all  romance  in  their  anticipations.  "The 
heroic  thine,"  he  sings,  in  a  spirited  dedication 
to  Hilaire  Selloc, 

"did  not  end  by  Nelson's  urn 

Where  an  immortal  EngUnd  sits— 
Nor  where  your  tall  young  men  in  tnm 

Drank  death  like  wine  at  Austerliu. 
And  when  the  pedants  hade  us  mark 

What  cold  mechanic  happenings 
Must  oome;  our  souls  said  in  the  dark. 

Belike ;  but  there  are  likelier  things." 

When  the  alphabetically  chosen  King  Anberon 
from  sheer  flippancy  proposes  "a  revival  of  xhi: 
arrogance  of  the  old  mediaeval  cities  applied  t'^* 
our  glorious  suburbs,  Clapham  with  a  city  gnanl. 
Wimbledon  with  a  city  wall,  Surbiton  toUing  a 
bell  to  raise  its  citizens.  West  Hampstead  going 
into  battle  with  its  own  banner,  etc.,"  his  idle 
words  fall  on  the  ear  of  one  imaginative  idealist, 
who  takes  them  as  an  inspiration,  and  in  dne  time 
becomes  the  orffanising  Xapoleon  of  Nottins  HilL 
He  breathes,  ne  bums,  he  inspires  his  fellov- 
parishioners — he  reforms  the  very  nature  of  things. 
''He  inflames  every  one  so  much,"  as  the  King 
neatly  puts  it,  ''that  he  is  lost  himself  in  the 
blaze."  As  an  instance  of  the  romantic  changes 
accomplished,  look,  towards  the  close  of  the  story, 
into  the  shop  of  Mr.  Mead,  the  Notting  Hill 
grocer — who  nad  once  been  a  very  Peter  Bell  ir. 
his  prosaic  views,  but  now  he 

'*was  dressed  in  a  long  and  richly-embroidered  robe  nf 
blue,  brown  and  crimson,  interwoven  with  an  Eastern  coa- 
plexity  of  pattern,  and  covered  with  obscure  symbols  aM 
pictures,  representing  his  wares  passing  tnm  hand  to  haod 
and  ftt)m  nation  to  nation.  .  .  .  The  wares  were  shova 
plainly,  not  so  much  as  an  old  grocer  would  have  shown  hi^ 
stock,  but  rather  as  an  educated  virtuoso  woukl  hare  shows 
his  treasures.  The  tea  was  stored  in  great  btne-and-pecE 
vases,  inscribed  with  the  nine  indispensable  aaylngs  or  thr 
wise  men  of  China.  Other  vases  or  a  contaaed  orange  and 
purple,  less  rigid  and  dominant,  more  humble  and  dreaicr. 
stored  symbolically  the  tea  of  India.  A  row  of  casketi^  of  *■ 
simple  silvery  metal  contained  tinned  meata.  Each  wu 
wrought  with  some  rude  but  rhythmic  form,  as  a  shell,  a  borr. 
a  flsh  or  an  apple,  to  indicate  what  material  had  be^i  canaed 
in  if 

Also    received :    From    Mr.    Pitman,    Mr.    T. 
Maclaees's  Systematic  Memory ^  3rd  CKlition,  U 
Two  numbers  of  Frederick  Pith ak's  Sh4nikap^ 
Library,   6d.   each,   all   practical    handbooks    for 
journalists.     Letters   <^  Horace    IValpoU,   one  of 
Newnes*  Thin  Paper  Classics,   3».   6d.     With  & 
flnely-toned  portrait,  this  pocket  volume  oontains 
a  large  and  representative  selection  from  these 
always  readable  letters.  Also  from  Messrs.  Newnes. 
AlpiTie  Climbing  and  AU  about  Wheat,  i«.  each 
Written  with  liveliness  and  point,  and  copiously 
illustrated,  this  series  maintains  its  interest  from 
volume  to  volume. 


iT  : 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS 


BDUCATIONAL. 

E»p€rantigL—I  am  glad  yoa  are  making  progress  with  your 
study  of  Esperanto.    You  need  not  fear  that  the  language  will 
ceoiie  to  be  at  an  early  date.    Here  are  some  facts  that  were 
reported  at  a  recent  meeting  where  Mr.  Moecheles,  the  well- 
known  artist,  was  in  the  chair.    First,  the  list  of  busineas  men 
UHing  Esperanto  in  Tarioos  countries  is  increasing  daily,  and 
one  firm  of  Huddersfleld  iron- workers  received  so  many  orders 
in  E8i>eranto,  that  it  was  necessary  to  send  a  secretary  to 
London  to  learn  the  language.    Had  the  heads  of  the  firm 
known,  the  secretaiy  could  have  mastered  the  language  at 
iiome,  as  that  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  Esperanto.    Pronun- 
ciation as  well  as  construction  can  he  acquired  ftom  books. 
One  member  stated  that  during  his  daily  train  Journey  to  and 
from  town,  he  had  in  two  months  taught  himself  suiBcient 
Enperanto  to  enable  him  to  converse  with  Bohemians,  Spaniards 
and  Frenchmen,  who   knew  only  their  own   language   and 
Esporanto.     Second,  more  than  a  score  of  reviews  ana  news- 
papers have  an  Esperanto  section,  the  latest  recruit  being  a 
Cuban  journal,  ana  tiie  Univerud  Science  RevieVf  which  has 
contributors  of  eleven  different  nationalities.    For  conversa- 
tional purposes,  Bsperantists  meets  every  Monday  evening  nt 
6  o'clock,  at  the  Club  Gaf6,  5  Bishopsgate  Street  Within.    I 
have  no  doubt  any  one  interrated  in  Esperanto  who  would  call 
there  and   mention   Th*   Leisure   Hour  would   be   cordially 
welcomed,  especially  if  Mr.  Bolinebroke  Mudie,  Miss  Laurence, 
or  Mr.  Fames  be  inquired  for.     During  tea  only  Esperanto  is 
si)oken,  but  subsequent  discussions  may  be  in  English.    Mr. 
Bolingbroke  Mudie  is  the  honorary  secretary,  Miss  liSurence, 
of  the  Review  o/B/iviewM,  is  an  ardent  lover  of  the  language,  and 
Mr.  Fames  is  the  business  secretary.    No  doubt  either  of  these 
gentlemen  would  answer  inquiries,  were  a  stamped  addressed 
unveloiie  enclosed  in  the  letter.    Mr.   Bolingbroke  Mudie's 
address  is  41  Outer  Temple,  London.    Mr.  Fames'  address  is 
1-20  Crofton  Park  Road,  Brockley,  8.E. 

Unhirtd  Labourer. — ^The  Medical  Mission  at  Bermondsey 
MeemH  to  be  carrying  on  its  remedial  work  in  the  Master's  way, 
healing  the  body  first  and  retaining  hold  of  the  mind  later. 
Chrifltians  have  sometimes  forgotten  that  both  body  and  mind 
proceeded  from  the  Divine  Hand,  and  that  the  Creator  despises 
nothing  He  was  concerned  to  make.  The  Medical  Mission  sees 
or  visits  every  week  500  to  600  patients.  The  work  is  carried 
on  entirely  by  ladies,  under  the  direction  of  a  ftilly-qualifled 
Uuly  Doctor  and  Surgeon.  A  short  religious  service  precedes 
medical  treatment,  and  this  many  of  the  patients  appreciate  so 
much  that  they  ask  leave  to  return  for  it  when  their  ailments 
have  been  cured.  Ladies  anxious  Co  acquire  the  mission's 
method  of  helping  the  suffering,  mav  join  the  mission  for  the 
purpose  of  gainmg  experience  in  medical,  surgical,  district,  or 
maternity  work,  with  a  view  to  labouring  subsequently  either 
in  home  parishes  or  in  the  foreign  mission  field ;  these  can 
obtain  suitable  residential  accommodation  on  application.  As 
the  work  is  charitable,  applicants  are  expected  co  defbiy  their 
own  expenses.  Letters  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  Lena  Fox, 
44  Grange  Road,  Bermondsey,  S.E. 

PERSONAL. 

Fulelia.—lt,  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  advise  when  mattere 
have  gone  a  considerable  way  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  this 
ia  all  the  more  unfortunate,  seeing  how  easy  it  is  to  arrest  any 
current  at  the  start.  Ruskin  says  the  yoke  mav  be  of  a  silken 
thread  in  early  youth,  where  in  age  gyves  and  fetters  might 
hold,  but  would  not  subdue.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  worst  people  make  the  woi-st 
parents.  In  the  parental  relation  the  most  ineffectual  of  all 
are.  first,  those  who  let  their  children  do  exactly  as  they  like, 
and  never  put  before  them,  in  an  intelligent  or  any  other  way, 
that  childhood  and  youth  are  the  preparatory  time  for  a  definite 
maturity,  and  that  all  ideas  and  habits  are  preparing  their 
future  as  obviously  as  Uiougfa  their  fate  were  wnlten  in  a  book. 
Second,  the  parents  who  always  treat  their  children  with 


levity,  laugh  at  their  flret  stumbling  eflbrts  to  express  them- 
selves, to  tJiink  In  words,  even  to  think  at  all.  The  child's 
mind  is  not  jocular,  it  is  protematurally  serious ;  even  a 
child's  play  is  not  fVinny  to  the  child,  and  the  parent  who 
makes  sport  of  the  childish  ideal  before  other  adults-Hind 
hundreds  of  thousands  do  this — will  expiate  this  offence 
acutely  in  the  remote  fhture.  The  finer  the  fibre  of  any 
creature,  the  more  sensitive  it  is.  but  even  the  dullard  has  his 
or  her  anumr  proftre.  Respect  the  child  where  it  is  right  or 
trying  to  be  right,  and  it  will  respect  us  when  we  are  con- 
strained to  show  it  that  it  is  wrong.  To  control  the  young  we 
must  have  control  of  ourselves  ;  let  ourselves  go  and  we  drop 
the  reins,  and  never  never  shall  we  be  able  to  gather  them  with 
a  firm  and  easy  grasp  again.  I  do  not  know  what  tou  can  do 
now,  except  just  be  good,  find  out  what  is  right  and  adhere  to 
it.  Shut  frivolous  and  trifling  Uiings  away  trom  your  own 
practice,  avoid  denigration,  be  Just,  be  sincere,  if  you  feel  cause 
or  principle  to  be  nght  stand  hy  it  steadfastly,  whether  it  is 
popular  or  unpopular,  and  in  time— a  long  time  it  may  be— the 
young  will  begin  to  rebuild  your  pedestal.  You  may  never  be 
able  to  command  their  actions  now,  but  to  win  their  confidence 
is  much.  Do  right,  right  Is  so  permanent  that  they  who  cling 
to  it  f  nter  into  some  measure  of  its  greatness.  All  good  things 
are  of  such  slow  growth,  that  we  may  have  to  wait  long  for  our 
harvest,  but  it  is  as  certain  as  the  sowing  of  the  seed.  "  In 
due  season  ye  shall  reap  if  ye  faint  not." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

M.  0,  IL— There  is  no  sale  for  hand-painted  ornaments.  The 
firms  that  offer  to  sell  materials  and  take  the  finished  goods  at 
a  remunerative  price  are  swindlera  who  batten  on  the  inex- 
perienced, and,  what  is  far  woree,  on  the  anxious.  They  would 
merely  say  when  vonr  samples  were  sent  in — ^produced  trom 
matOTials  sold  by  them  at  uiree  times  their  value— that  your 
work  was  not  up  to  their  standard.  /(  leould  never  reach  their 
standard^  thougn  you  had  the  skill  of  Michael  Angelo,  because 
they  neither  have  a  market  nor  desire  one.  As  you  write  on 
nice  paper,  fh)m  a  nice  address,  it  may  be  that  you  do  not 
need  to  work  for  money  at  present.  If  so,  there  are  some 
people  who  would  say  you  are  not  entitled  to  try  to  effect  sales 
of  your  produce,  since  every  amateur  wi^e-eamer  helps  to 
congest  the  market  for  the  genuine  labourer  who  must  work 
to  live.  It  is  difficult  for  the  young  to  regard  themselves 
individually  as  items  in  a  stupendous  whole,  and  yet  that  is 
the  happiest  view  to  take  of  life.  Provided  with  that,  we  shall 
be  willing  to  ask  ourselves,  "What  are  the  world's  needs?" 
and  then,  "  Which  of  these  am  I  specially  qualified  to  supply  ?  " 
After  that  win  come  the  preparation,  often  long  and  laborious, 
for  the  opening  that  stands  waiting,  but  when  that  is  obtained 
it  will  be  found  that  it  is  worth  what  it  cost  Aim  at  the  things 
that  will  be  permanent,  they  are  worth  it. 

BecUriee.—  YaoT  hair  is  suffering  fK>m  a  slight  tendency  to 
seborrhoea  in  the  scalpi  This  accounto  for  the  occasional 
attecks  of  itchiness,  accompanied  by  some  measure  of  falling 
hair.  A  simple  shampoo  with  one  or  two  beaten-up  eggs, 
followed  by  washing  in  tepid  water,  a  subsequent  pold  douche 
and  effectual  drying  with  a  soft  bath  towel,  could  be  resorted 
to  once  a  week  wit£  advantagei  The  friction  will  cleanse  the 
scalp  and  restore  ite  tone.  The  day  after  the  shampoo,  and 
on  subsequent  days,  you  might  use  the  Kappuka  Hair  Tonic. 
I  do  not  know  who  manufactures  it,  but  it  can  be  ordered 
through  any  chemist.  Each  bottle  is  provided  with  a  sprinkler. 
Part  the  hair,  shake  the  Kappuka  from  the  bottle  into  the 
parting,  rub  in  with  the  tips  of  the  flngera,  and  proceed  to 
make  other  partings  all  over  the  head.  You  will  fina  Kappuka 
pleasant  to  use,  and  beneficial. 

Verity. 

Lettera  regarding  "Women's  Intereste"  to  be  addressed 
—"Verity,"  c/o  Editor,  "The  Leisure  Hour,"  4  Bouverie 
Street,  London,  E.C. 
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THE   MAN-EATER 

Frtiin  the  picture  by  Vereatch&giii,  referred  to  in  Miss  Keet<iD's  article 
in  our  July  number  (p.  713). 


®ur  Chess  pngc 


PROBLEM  TOURNEY 

Preliminary  Award 

Home  Section  : — Three-movera. 

First  Prize :  Two  Guineas: 

/  leave  it  to  you.     [See  page  527.] 

Second  Prize  :  One  Quinea: 

Pathfinder  L    [See  page  615.] 

Highly  Commended: 

Arioao,  Indian  Prince,  Tardban,  Leopardi^  Petit 
JouTy  Paolo,  The  Society  Idol,  Mark  time!,  Hodie 
Mihil  Cras  tibi! 

Two-movers. 

First  Prize:  Fifteen  Shillings: 

Pens^  {Pathfinder  //at  least  equal). 

Second  Prize:  Uvesey's  Patent  Board: 

Can  It 


Summer  Solving  Tourney 

Last  Problems. 
Solutions  must  be  sent  in  by  September  1. 

F 
Brin,ea 

BT.ACK — 5  MEN 


WHITE — 8   MEN 

White  to  mate  in  three  moves. 

Q 

BemeTnber 

BLACK — 7   MEN 


Highly  Commended: 

Paolo  majora  II  and  /,  Medusa,  FaneiuUOf  Jester, 
Find  the  ducU,  Pyroxylin,  Alpha. 


Colonial  and  Foueion  Award. 

Three-movers. — First  and  Seoond  Prizes  (45s.) 
divided  between  Brinea,  Bemember  and  Sic  /  (pub- 
lished June,  Problem  B,  p.  703). 

Two-mover  (Livesey's  Patent  Chessboard). — Le 
O^rUral. 

Highly  Commended : 

Three-movers. — PUraccu,  Dum  spiro  spero.  Sub 
sole,  Suum  Cuique,  Biehe  en  images.  Si  gam  os. 

Two-movers. — Minor,  Qoeden,  JSgai  I  Nejle, 
Secwndwm  artem,  Rococo. 

Composers'  names  and  the  Judges'  comments  on 
the  whole  Tourney  will  be  published  next  month. 


New  Retractors  Competition.— Mrs.  Baird 
has  kindly  sent  us  three  more  of  her  ingenious 
Retractors  which  we  are  publishing  during  this 
and  the  next  two  months.  Three  copies  of  the 
composer's  incomparable  work,  Seven  Hundred 
Chess  Problems,  are  offered  in  Prizes  to  the  three 
solvers  who,  in  the  aggregate,  send  the  earliest 
solutions. 

VI.  *' Tw&nHahrCentury  BiBtrador.*' 

By  Mb8.  W.  J.  Baird. 

"  The  king  hath  note  of  sU  that  they  intend, 
By  interception  which  they  dream  not  of." 

Henry  V.,  Act  II.  ac.  ii. 

BLACK — 4  MEN 


WHITE — 10  MEN 

White  to  mate  in  three  moves. 


WHITE — 6  MEN 


1.  White  played  last,  but  most  retract  his  move. 

2.  Black  to  retract  his  last  move. 

3.  Black  to  play,  giving  check,  so  as  to  allow 

4.  White  to  give  mate. 

Solutions  must  be  written  on  only  one  side  of  the 
paper ;  must  be  headed  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  sender,  and  the  date  and  time  of  posting 
must  be  clearly  indicated.     Postcards  preferred. 

No  solution  of  this,  the  first  of  the  series,  received 
after  September  1  will  be  considered. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor,  *'The  Leisure  Hour,"  4  Bouverie  Street, 
London,  E.O.,  and  to  be  marked  CHESS  on  the 
envelope.  Competition  entries  must  be  ojocompamBd 
by  the  JBisteddfod  Tieket/rom  the  Contents  page. 
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IN  LOCO  PARENTIS 


His  Poor  Lordship 

A  FANTASTIC  STORY 
BY   FBEDEBICK   LANOBRIDOE 

SUMMARY  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS 

Lord  Menloe,  a  poor  nobleman  and  a  writer  of  poems,  on  the  strength  of  a  present  of  meat 
resolves  to  give  a  dinner-party.  On  the  strength  of  the  dinner-party  he  engages,  in  addition  to  Thady, 
his  old  man-servant,  a  butler  who  offers  his  services  and  elves  his  name  as  James  James. 

But  on  the  day  before  the  dinner,  Menloe  himself,  touched  by  the  tale  of  a  tramp,  led  him  to  the 
larder  and  told  him  to  help  himself.  On  the  day  of  the  dinner,  to  which  the  Bishop  and  other  local 
personages  of  importance  had  been  invited,  Menloe  writes  poetry  till  ten  o'clock  at  night.  He  had 
for^tten  the  dinner-party.  And  James,  finding  no  meat  in  the  larder,  told  the  guests  when  they 
arrived  that  his  Lordship  had  had  a  fit,  and  they  had  all  cond  home  at  once. 

Next  day  many  came  to  inquire,  but  James  was  equal  to  the  situation,  and  had  straw  on  the  avenue 
and  a  bulletin  posted  on  the  gate.  That  evening  there  arrive  from  Canada  Miss  Persephone  Tite  and 
her  mother.  The  mother  takes  James  for  Lord  Menloe,  and  Mebloe,  hoping  thus  to  get  rid  of  them,  at 
first  acquiesces  in  the  mistake.  But  it  soon  becomes  serious,  for  after  dinner,  James,  as  Lord  Menloe^ 
invites  them  to  stay  the  night.     Next  morning  Menloe  gives  James  a  bit  of  his  mind. 

While  Menloe  (as  James)  is  waiting  at  table  at  breakfast,  Persephone  sees  in  the  local  paper  the 
account  of  Menloe's  death.  Menloe  sees  it  too,  and  attributes  it  to  James.  That  night  Menloe,  hearing 
a  sound  near  his  window,  goes  out  and  finds  James  digging  a  grave  for  an  apparent  corpse  which  hangs 
on  a  tree.  Menloe,  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  sends  James  into  the  grave.  But  James  turns  up  next 
morning,  only  with  a  black  eye.  During  that  day,  Menloe  overhears  a  conversation  between  James 
and  another  man  which  confirms  a  suspicion  he  already  had  that  James  was  an  escaped  convict, 
O'Gonnan. 


OUAPTEB  XVI. 


**HOT   WATBB,   JAMBS '' 


ENLOE  Stalked  into  the 
house,  pondering  many 
things.  The  mystery  of 
James  was  deepening ; 
who  or  what  could  he  be  ? 
— that  ragged  waif  in 
trousers  that  set  one  re- 
membering ;  with  the 
gentle  subservient  manner, 
who  had  compelled  a  whole 
neighbourhood  into  maintaining  him ;  who 
had  slipped  into  the  duties  of  confidential 
servant  as  into  an  easy  glove ;  who  had 
sloughed  that  covering,  and  emerged  Fifth 
Saron  Menloe,  with  a  cultivated  genius  for 
romancing,  and  a  malignant  view  of  the 
Fourth  Baron,  superseded;  whose  eyes 
induced  upon  minor  poets  sensations  as  of 
vampires  and  Wandering  Jews. 

Well,  measures  towards  solution  might 
be  adopted;  to-morrow  evening  the  visitors' 
week  i^ould  be  up,  and  then  at  latest  Menloe 
would  take  order  for  the  sifting  of  James. 

On  reaching  the  house,  Menloe  sat  down 
in  the  hall ;  he  did  not  take  kindly  to  the 
kitchen  and  Thady' s  questioning  looks,  and 
#he  living-rooms  were  clearly  no  place  for 
SL  servant's  lounge. 

Hitherto  James  had  rung  the  bell  for  any 


little  thing  that  was  wanted.  That  night, 
however,  he  went  on  his  own  errands. 
Several  times,  as  it  ha][>pened,  some  little 
thing  was  wanted — soda-water,  a  book,  an 
ash-tray.  The  ladies  and  James  were  sitting 
in  the  small  drawing-room,  and  each  journey 
undertaken  involved  a  double  passage  across 
the  hall.  Three  times  did  James  encounter 
Menloe — each  time  with  a  more  malignant 
gaze. 

On  the  last  occasion,  having  stared  at 
him  in  silence,  and  having  seen  that  he  did 
not  recede  before  him,  James  advanced 
slowly,  with  that  forward  chin  that  a 
few  minutes  ago  had  marked  the  pose  of 
the  Ghostly  Sweeper.  Eaising  his  fist,  he 
shook  it  almost  in  Menloe's  face,  saying, 
in  the  voice  of  soliloquy  or  of  somnambulism, 
"You  ought  not  to  be  there;  you  ought 
not  to  be  there." 

The  action  was  so  instinctive — so  irresist- 
ibly compelled — that  it  roused  no  anger  in 
Menloe. 

He  looked  into  the  opalescent  eyes  that 
burned  Hke  lamps  close  to  his  face,  and 
wondered  why  they  did  not  consume  the 
man.  Then  he  spoke,  and  his  own  words 
surprised  him.  "  Come,"  he  said,  "  I'm 
doing  no  harm  here;  I  can't  sit  in  the 
kitchen." 

His  answer  had  been  made  to  the  obvious 
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sense  of  the  words,  and  yet  he  was  perfectly 
aware  that  that  was  not  their  meaning. 

Yet  the  answer  seemed  to  satisfy  James. 
"  As  you  like,"  he  said :  "  I  have  been 
worried ;  I  am  not  quite  myself." 

With  those  words,  he  nodded  almost 
pleasantly,  but  as  he  turned,  there  came 
into  his  face  an  expression  new  to  Menloe 
— a  crafty,  gloating,  secret  look. 

That  look  touched  in  Menloe  the  spring 
of  an  intolerable  fear.  It  was  not  the 
romantic  thrill  with  which  we  all  dally; 
nor  the  spiritual  fear  that  deeper  natures 
prove ;  nor  the  physical  fear  that  stronger 
natures  subdue  or  hold  in  check;  it  was 
a  fear  that  belonged  neither  to  flesh  nor 
spirit — repulsive,  horrible. 

"  Thank  God,"  said  Menloe,  "  it  will  be 
all  up  to-morrow." 

That  night  Menloe  looked  under  the  bed 
— the  little,  innocently  naked  bed — and 
searched  the  two  pegs  where  his  coat  and 
his  dressing-gown  hung;  and  tried  to  turn 
the  key  in  the  lock.  That  being,  however, 
against  the  habit  and  conscience  of  the  key, 
Menloe  barricaded  his  door.  He  set  against 
it  a  chain  of  chairs,  washing-stand,  and 
table,  wedging  the  interstices  with  rolled 
waistcoats,  pants,  and  socks. 

Hardly,  however,  was  the  fortification 
made,  when  Menloe  remembered  his  re- 
volver ;  he  demolished  his  laborious  building 
and  went  down  into  the  study.  There,  in 
one  of  the  drawers  of  his  writing-table, 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  kept  his 
pistol. 

But  there  it  was  not,  nor,  as  far  as  his 
search  could  prove,  in  any  likely  place.  Feel- 
ing exceedingly  defenceless,  Menloe  crept  up- 
stairs, and  having  re-instituted  his  barricade, 
sat  down  upon  his  bed.  Then  he  bethought 
himself  of  the  poker — there  is  much  good 
knocking  in  a  sound  poker.  But  the  fender 
yielded  nothing — absolutely  nothing.  The 
choice  of  weapons  lay  between  hair-brushes 
and  razors,  and  he  chose  hair-brushes. 
They,  if  they  will  not  cut  the  throats  of 
assailants,  do  not  slice  oif  fingers  of  one's 
own.  Still,  a  hair-brush  is  cold  comfort  in 
a  grapple  of  life  and  death.  Menloe  was 
very  unhappy. 

f^ortunately  he  had  much  tobacco.  He 
could  smoke  away  the  dark  hours  ....  the 
moon  would  set  at  two,  and  daylight  would 
follow  soon.  So  he  lay  on  his  back  and 
smoked  and  tried  to  lapse  into  pleasant 
thoughts  .  .  .  restful  thoughts,  not  too 
interesting  —  say,  Persephone.  At  last 
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Persephone  came  only  into  his  thoughte, 
and  was  quite  nice.  How  would  she  like 
the  book  ?  what  would  she  say  to  the 
dedication  ?  Persephone  filled  three  pipes 
.  .  .  then  .  .  .  Menloe  was  falling  down 
queer  places,  and  was  pulling  himself  up 
with  straps  like  a  stumbling  horse  .  .  . 
then  .... 

Then  a  man  was  emptving  coals  into  the 
study,  which  was  also  a  box-room,  and  the 
boxes  had  to  be  shoved  away  with  great 
noise  and  tearing,  and  Menloe  kept  telling 
him  not  to  take  the  revolver,  for  somehow 
or  other  he  wanted  to  carry  it  away  with 
every  sack. 

And  all  the  time  Mrs.  Tite  was  saying 
"  The  razors  are  better  locked  up."  Then 
Menloe  knew  that  his  life  depended  on  his 
finding  a  rhyme  for  ''carpenter,"  and 
**  sharp  enter  "  was  not  allowed,  and  James 
leant  over,  and  his  breath  was  hot,  and  his 
eyes  burned  hotter.     Then  .... 

Menloe  was  awake ;  James  was  leaning 
over  him ;  his  breath  ivas  hot,  and  his  eyes 
verily  seemed  to  bum,  and  in  his  hand  was 
a  razor.  Menloe  was  lying  on  his  back, 
with  his  hands  by  his  sides.  James's  eyes 
were  looking  right  into  his  own,  as  a  boxer's 
eyes  encounter  his  antagonist's.  One  of  his 
hands  was  almost  open,  ready  at  the  least 
warning  of  Menloe's  eyes  that  he  was 
about  to  move,  to  thrust  him  back  into 
his  place.  The  other  held  the  razor  within 
six  inches  of  Menloe's  throat.  Menloe 
was  perfectly  calm,  and  his  resolution 
came  instantly,  yet  as  the  last  link  in  an 
argumentative  chain. 

"  James  is  mad,"  was  Menloe's  firs: 
decision — ajid  as  it  came  he  wondered  wbv 
it  had  oome  so  late.  **  I  can't  move,"  wa'^ 
the  next  decision ;  *'  before  a  muscle  cac 
stir  the  razor  will  drive  across  my  throat." 
*'  I  must  humour  him,"  was  the  conclusion 
of  the  matter. 

The  eyes  of  the  two  men  clung  together, 
a  shining  ladder  between  them.  The 
silence  was  long  before  Menloe  put  forth 
his  first  soft  word. 

**  James,"  he  said. 

"  James  is  no  more." 

"  When  did  he  die  ?  " 

"  He  did  not  die ;  he  never  really  existed : 
he  was  only  an  appearance." 

"  Indeed — but  I  might  have  known  that 
...  in  reality  he  was  William,  Fifth  Baron 
Menloe." 

"  Yes ;  but  William,  Fifth  Baron  Menloe, 
is  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  that  keeps  him 
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back.  He  is  shut  out;  he  is  more  like  a 
wind  than  a  man,  and  then  he  has  to 
sweep.  Leaves  or  no,  he  has  to  sweep. 
And  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it ;  there's  the 
other  one." 

"  Ah,  who  is  the  other  one  ?  " 

"  You ;  you  are  the  other  one.  It  is  you 
who  keep  the  door  locked." 

"  Well,  I  will  try  to  open  it." 

"  You  cannot  do  that  till  you  know  that 
you  are  dead.  William,  Fifth  Baron,  cannot 
enter  in  till  Lucius,  Fourth  Baron,  goes  out." 

"  He  shall  go  to-morrow." 

"  I  cannot  trust  you.  Why  did  you  not 
go  when  you  were  buried  ?  I  gave  you  six 
feet,  and  yet  you  kept  above  ground." 

"  Yes,  but  that  was  only  my  eflBgy ;  you 
must  make  allowance  for  that." 

"  That  is  it  .  .  .  that  is  it.  .  .  .  Melting 
you  and  driving  a  pin  through  your  heart 
does  no  good.  I  tried  that  .  .  .  long  ago. 
I  don't  know  how  long  ago  .  .  .  when  I 
was  shut  up ;  when  they  tried  to  make  me 
mad ;  it  is  that  appearance  that  seems  to 
lie  on  the  bed  .  .  .  that  thing  that  some 
would  take  for  a  real  body — that  must  be 
put  away.  Then  I  can  come  in,  and  all 
will  be  well." 

"Never  mind  this  appearance;  you 
know  that  it  is  nothing  in  reality.  If  you 
lay  down  and  went  to  sleep  it  might  be 
gone  in  the  morning." 

"  I  will  not  trust  it  any  more ;  there  is 
something  strange  about  it ;  I  don't  like  its 
eyes.  I  think  it  will  not  keep  below  unless 
its  throat  is  cut." 

''  That,  I  think,  is  quite  a  mistake  ;  but  if 
you  would  give  me  the  razor  I  would  try, 
and  then  we  would  think  of  some  other 
plan." 

"  No ;  I  will  trust  nobody  but  myself ;  I 
am  going  to  try  ,  .  .  now." 

In  spite  of  Menloe's  eyes,  which  strove  to 
hold  him  in  his  place,  James  made  a  down- 
ward movement  with  his  hand — the  hand 
that  held  the  razor.  Closer  and  closer  it 
came ;  at  length,  whether  it  really  touched 
or  not,  Menloe  felt  the  cold  of  it ;  knew  the 
'edge  of  it. 

At  that  instant  there  came  to  him  a 
strange  inspiration. 

"  James,"  he  said  calmly  ;  "  you  can  set 
the  razor  on  my  table ;  no ;  here  on  the 
bed,  and  bring  me  hot  water,  boiling  .  .  . 
do  you  hear  ?  boiling." 

The  gaze  of  James  wavered,  and  there 
he  stood  with  loose  mouth  and  a  weak 
hand,  in  which  the  razor  shook  to  and  fro. 


Menloe  saw  that  for  the  moment  old  habit 
had  conquered  hallucination.  It  might  be 
only  for  the  moment;  that  instant  of 
salvation  must  not  slip. 

"  Must  I  tell  you  again? "  he  said  sharply. 
"  Set  down  the  razor." 

Slowly,  doubtfully,  James  set  it  down. 

"  Good  I  Now  water;  hot  water,  boiling 
Water — this  moment;  go." 

"  Certainly,  my  Lord,"  said  James,  and 
with  an  obsequious  bow  he  left  the  room, 
closing  the  door  carefully  behind  him. 

GHAFTEB  XVII. — "THEY  GAVE  ME  THAT" 

IN  a  little  while  Menloe  heard  James 
come  back:  he  brought  no  boiling 
water,  and,  hardly  pausing  at  Menloe's 
door,  went  back  to  his  own  room.  Menloe 
listened  for  a  little,  and  heard  no  sound. 
James,  he  fancied,  had  got  into  bed.  There 
was,  however,  no  clear  evidence  of  that; 
besides,  if  he  were  in  bed,  he  might  get 
out  of  it.  Menloe  did  not  care  to  traverse 
a  dark  passage  whence  at  any  moment  a 
madman  with  a  revolver  might  emerge. 
But  he  wanted  to  assure  himself  that 
Persephone's  door  was  locked,  and  of 
course  Mrs.  Tite's  door.  It  was  the  same 
door,  but  it  was  not  quite  the  same  thing. 
Menloe  determined  to  stand  and  wait  for 
daylight,  with  an  ear  cocked  towards 
James's  room.  Already  the  room  was 
almost  full  of  light;  in  a  little  while  the 
corridor  would  hold  no  hiding-place  of 
shadow. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  sound  came  to  Men- 
loe's ear — a  sound  of  snoring.  Knowing 
that  Mrs.  Tite  denied  that  she  snored, 
Menloe  attributed  the  music  to  her;  but 
it  came  from  a  nearer  spot — yes,  it  came 
from  James's  room.  Menloe  slipped  into  the 
passage  and  listened;  never,  seemingly,  was 
any  sleeper  sounder.  Very  quietly  Menloe 
opened  the  door,  and,  reversing  the  key, 
locked  James  in. 

Then  Menloe  crept  down  into  the  study. 
He  could  not  sleep  again.  A  great  idea 
was  in  his  mind ;  he  wanted  to  develop  it. 
For  a  long  time  the  subject  of  insanity  had 
held  him  in  fascination.  Madness,  as  far 
as  literature  was  concerned,  he  fancied 
was  almost  unexplored  country.  It  now 
seemed  to  Menloe  that  James  had  come 
his  way,  blown  by  a  wind  of  kindliest 
destiny.  He  embodied  for  Menloe  his 
great  literary  chance.  Like  others,  Menloe 
had  been  entertaining  an  angel  unawares. 
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He  had  not  discovered  the  bright  wings  till 
they  were  poised  for  flight. 

But  why  should  James  fly  just  yet  ?  If 
he  were  carefully  watched,  and  if  all  the 
doors  were  locked  at  night— Menloe  would 
put  a  lock  on  his  own — he  could  not  do 
any  harm.  Perhaps  Menloe  might  just 
hint  the  truth  to  Mrs.  Tite — in  a  pleasant, 
reassuring  way.  No,  Menloe  thought  he 
would  not  do  that;  the  way  of  pleasant 
assurance  might  conduct  in  the  other 
direction — to  unreasonable  fears  and  foolish 
flight. 

Mrs.  Tite  would  not  see  the  extreme 
importance  of  getting  inside  James — to 
get  James  on  the  outside  would  seem  to 
her  the  better  thing.  Menloe  was  much 
afraid  that  he  must  keep  James  to  himself. 

He  was  so  completely  absorbed  in  his 
delightful  thoughts  that  he  heard  nothing 
till  the  gong  went  for  breakfast.  He  came 
out  of  the  indefinite — time,  nine  and  a  half 
— and  went  down-stairs. 

"  James,"  said  James,  with  his  watch  in 
his  hand,  and  an  orderly  precision  all  about 
him,  "  you're  late." 

How  had  he  got  out?  Slid  down  the 
spout  perhaps. 

James  drew  in  his  lips  and  shook  his 
head. 

"  Bring  me  that  bottle,"  he  said. 

Lord  Menloe  answered  him  by  a  sharp 
look  and  a  sharp  word  of  command — 

"James,"  he  said,  "hot  water." 

"  Certainly,  my  Lord,"  James  answered, 
and  he  retired  towards  the  kitchen. 

The  moment,  however,  that  Menloe's 
eye  was  off  him  he  stood  still.  Then  he 
waited  for  a  few  seconds ;  then,  cautiously, 
like  a  dog  making  for  an  inhibited  cushion, 
he  moved  into  the  dining-room.  Perse- 
phone and  Mrs.  Tite  were  already  there. 
The  party  sat  down  to  breakfast. 

"James,"  said  Persephone,  as  Menloe 
was  clearing  away,  "  do  you  know  where 
I  was  yesterday  ?  " 

"  You  went  out  in  your  motor,  did  you 
not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  went  to  Limerick." 

"A  very  interesting  city.  Did  you  see 
the  remains  of  the  walls  and  the  Treaty 
Stone  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  the  Treaty  Stone  is  only 
a  copy.  They  have  the  real  thing  at 
Chicago." 

Menloe  looked  at  her  in  wonder. 

"  You  don't  believe  that  ?  "  he  said. 

"I   believe  whatever  I  am   told,"  said 
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Persephone,  "  because  I  am  among  friends. 
A  man  told  me  that." 

"  He  was  joking,  of  course." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  If 
he  makes  jokes  he  shoiild  give  'em  out, 
like  the  hymns  in  church.  There's  a  good 
deal  of  confusion  when  folks  get  joking 
without  letting  on." 

"But  have  you  no  sense  of  humour? 
Most  women,  of  course,  have  none,  but 
you,  Persephone  .  .  .  ." 

"Come  now,  do  the  footmen  call  the 
young  ladies  by  their  Christian  names  ?  I 
find  on  looking  back  " — Persephone  moist- 
ened her  fingers,  and  sent  the  leaves  of 
her  book  rolling — "yes,  I  find  an  entry 
to  that  effect  crossed  out,  and  this  written 
instead :  '  Butlers  try  to  be  funny  and 
can't.'  " 

"  Good,"  said  Menloe,  growing  a  little 
red;  "excellent." 

"  But  they  don*t"  persisted  Persephone. 

"  Don't  what  ?  " 

"  Call  the  young  ladies  by  their  Christian 
names,  the  butlers  don't  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Menloe,  "  no." 

"  But  you  do.     Why  do  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  think  " — Menloe  positively  began 
to  stammer — "  in  fact,  I  am  almost  .  .  .  ." 

"So  am  I,"  said  Persephone.  "Say," 
she  inquired,  going  off  at  a  sharp  angle, 
"  you  really  have  kept  it  ?  Because,  if  not, 
you  might  give  me  another  autograph.*' 

"  Oh,  I  have  kept  it,"  Menloe  saii 
fidgety  as  a  boy,  nervous,  pricked  witb 
strange  irritations. 

"Well,  anyway  give  us  another  auto- 
graph." 

Persephone  tore  a  leaf  from  her  boos, 
and  handed  it  to  Menloe. 

"You  will  now,  won't  you,  when  Miss 
Persephone  says  'please'?  vmte  *Jeames 
of  Buckley  Square.' 

*A  tighter  lad,  it  is  oonfest, 

Ne'er  valked  with  powder  in  hia  'air, 
Oc  vore  a  nosegay  in  his  breast. 
That  'andsome  Jeames  of  Backley  Sqnare. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  not  for  twenty  pleases* 
"  Write  something,  anyhow." 
He  turned  again,  and  scribbled  a  line  or 
two — 

"La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merd 
Hath  me  in  thralL" 

♦'  Beautiful,"  she  said.  "  Latin,  ain't  it ' 
Only  *  beldam '  isn't  a  pretty  name  if  ii  ^ 
meant  for  Miss  Persephone.     Say,  your 
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writing  does  remind  me  of  your  boss's, 
the  good  Lord  Menloe  who  bit  a  piece  out 
of  Byron." 

"  So  you  have  discovered,"  Menloe  said, 
"  that  he  went  a  bit  wrong  in  his  dates." 

"  I  haven't  discovered  nothing,"  Perse- 
phone said;  but  surely,  surely  there  was 
a  twinkle  in  her  eye,  and  a  wicked  dimple 
had  superseded  the  little  simple  one. 
^*  Nothing  that  'matters,"  she  added  in 
modification.     "  Nothing  except  this." 

Persephone  held  up  something. 

"What  is  that?"  Menloe  asked,  with 
eyes  screwed  up  in  their  effort  to  discern, 
and  extended  in  their  effort  to  understand. 
"  Give  it  to  me,  Persephone." 

"  Now,  you  ain't  clear-minded,  James ; 
you   make  a  regular  mess  of  a  person's, 
note-book,  trying  to  keep  up  with   you. 
Is  it  Miss,  or  is  it  plain  Persephone  ?  " 

"  Not  *  plain  Persephone,'  "  said  Menloe, 
recovering  himself  a  little.  "  '  Pretty  Per- 
sephone ' — '  charming  Persephone ' — *  dis- 
tracting Persephone.' " 

Persephone  shook  her  head. 

*'  You  should  say  things  like  that  to 
mamma,  James ;  they  ain't  in  my  Hne. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  photograph  of  the 
Treaty  Stone,  James — of  the  certified 
copy,  you  know  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  know,"  he  answered,  thinking 
about  most  things  except  the  Treaty  Stone. 

"  Ah,  you  ought  to  see  it,"  said  Perse- 
phone. "  Look  at  it,  do,  your  own  beauti- 
ful imitation  of  the  historic  stone  at 
Chicago." 

Menloe  took  the  card  up  as  she  handed 
it  to  him. 

"  Why,  it's  a  portrait,"  he  said.  "  Good 
gracious,  what's  this?     It  is  my  portrait." 

**  Exactly,"  said  Persephone.  "  I  asked 
for  Lord  Menloe,  and  they  gave  me  that" 

Menloe  batted  his  eyes,  and  smiled 
rather  feebly.  He  felt  that,  somehow  or 
other,  the  girl  with  a  "  momma  "  had  been 
too  much  for  him. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  hardly  knowing  whether 
to  be  glad  or  sorry  that  the  game  was  over, 
"  you  have  found  it  out." 

"  Found  it  out  ?  "  Persephone  repeated. 
"  Why,  I  twigged  it  the  moment  I  set  eyes 
on  the  two  of  you." 

Gracious  goodness!  how  the  horrors  of 
her  unearthly  lingo  were  thickening  upon 
her! 

"  No,  no,"  expostulated  Menloe,  "  you 
did  not  discover  it  so  soon  as  that ;  for  a 
long  time  I  feel  ..."  and  then  he  stopped, 


seeing  possible  room  for  a  mistake.  "  What 
did  you  twig  ?  "  he  asked. 

'*The  likeness  between  you  and  his 
Lordship.  Of  course,  James,  you  haven't 
the  ease  and  charm  of  Lord  Menloe — that 
sort  of  thing  don't  grow  in  servants'  halls,  I 
guess :  but  in  a  distant,  humbler,  respectful 
way  you  take  after  him  amazing." 

Persephone  nodded  with  quiet  assurance, 
and  turned  away,  leaving  Menloe  to  stare 
as  a  cow  through  a  fog. 


OHAPTEB  XVIII. — JAMBS   GOES  A-WOOIKO 

SITTING  down  on  the  nearest  chair 
Menloe  tried  to  think.  Thought, 
however,  was  out  of  the  question; 
it  was  beyond  him,  for,  though  he  lit  his 
pipe  again  and  again,  nothing  ensued  ex- 
cept rather  a  nasty  smell.  At  length  he 
became  aware  that  his  pipe  was  empty, 
and  that  his  trousers  were  burning.  Hav- 
ing got  the  fire  under,  Menloe  put  on  his 
hat  and  wandered  out. 

He  was  worried  as  in  all  his  life  he  had 
never  been  worried  before,  and  his  being 
worried  worried  him.  Goodness  gracious, 
was  a  man  of  thirty-seven — a  hermit,  a 
poet,  a  philosopher,  a  psychic  researcher, 
an  outside  Omar  Ehayyamist,  a  border- 
lander,  even  a  Treader  of  the  Way — to  be 
upset  by  a  girl  ? 

It  was  impossible,  only  the  thing  had 
happened  before.  Saint  Anthony  (whose 
temptations  Menloe  had  regarded  con- 
temptuously hitherto)  had  been  a  good 
deal  bothered  in  that  way.  In  the  irritated 
tension  of  his  nerves  Menloe  forgot  himself, 
and  thought  ungratefully  of  the  editor  of 
the  journal,  the  originator  of  Tite. 

Well,  it  would  soon  be  over;  the  ill- 
omened  birds  were  on  the  wing.  Thank 
heaven,  to-morrow  would  know  them  not. 

What  was  this  ?  "  Thank  heaven,"  hke 
Macbeth's  "  Amen,"  stuck  in  Menloe's 
throat. 

**  Ass!"  he  said,  showing  no  more  respect 
to  himself  than  to  the  said  editor,  ''wild 
ass,  ass  of  the  prairies !  "  But  he  felt  no 
better. 

It  was  not  till  he  had  wandered  many 
aimless  miles,  and  had  smoked — vdth  to- 
bacco now — several  pipes,  that  calmness 
stole  back  to  the  soul  of  Menloe. 

After  all,  he  was  able  at  length  to  say, 
that  week  had  not  been  wasted.  James — 
James — had   proved    admirable    material; 
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and  even  Persephone,  like  adversity,  had 

had  sweet  uses. 

The  truth  was  that  in  literature,  if  you 
wanted  to  make  savoury  meat,  a  woman 
must  go  into  the  pot.  Hitherto  Menloe 
had  omitted  that  seasoning,  or  if  anything 
feminine  had  entered  his  recipe-book,  it 
had  been  the  ideal  feminine.  There  was 
no  taste  in  shadowy  ladies ;  one  must  have 
women  of  flesh  and  blood — real,  inconse- 
quent, unsettling  women,  as  Providence 
has  permitted  them. 

Yes,  on  the  whole,  that  week  had  paid 
its  expenses.  It  was  a  little  trip  abroad ; 
it  was  gravy-meat;  it  was  experience;  it 
was  copy. 

Menloe  almost  had  finished  his  third 
pipe — or  was  it  his  fourth  7^ — and  was 
breathing  philosophic  breath.  He  looked 
round  him,  drawing  into  his  soul  the  river, 
the  gorse,  the  greystone-wall,  and  the 
foxgloves. 

It  was  not  much  of  a  world  perhaps, 
but  it  had  its  points ;  one  could  make  it 
do. 

Hulloal  what  was  that,  bluish  against 
the  greystone-wall  ? 

A  woman  .  .  .  Persephone. 

And  the  grey  against  the  grey? 

A  man  .  .  .  James. 


Yes,  Persephone  was  standing  against 
the  wall ;  and  now  her  two  hands  were  in 
James's,  and  now  he  was  jomping  her— 
absolutely  jumping  her. 

Ugh!  had  he  but  now  been  wom-ing 
over  thai — a  thing  that  liked  to  be  jumped? 

It  hurt  Menloe  to  answer  that  question 
with  a  Yes ;  but  he  had  been  worrjing— 
and  he  was  worrying  now. 

Till  that  moment  Menloe  had  observed 
no  dalliance  between  James  and  Persf- 
phone.  His  behaviour  to  the  girl,  to  do 
him  justice,  had  been  entirely  correct 
— pleasant,  hospitable,  courteous ;  never 
amorous. 

But  now  ?  Well,  Menloe  was  conscious 
of  his  ignorance,  but  he  suspected  that 
jumping.  To  begin  with,  it  was  entirelv 
unnecessary.  Persephone  could  get  over 
that  wall  better  than  James  could  get  over 
it ;  the  girl,  again  to  do  her  justice,  «as 
able-bodied  enough.  Moreover,  in  the 
jumping  there  had  been  something  linger- 
ing ;  and— now  he  remembered — oouning 
couples  did  it.  Yes,  they  always  chose  ft 
way  of  walls  and  stiles — and  jumped. 

Jump  on  the  word,  Menloe  began  lo 
stalk  James  and  Persephone.  He  neither 
smiled  nor  frowned  at  himself;  he  nex'er 
investigated  his  motives  at  all,  but,  like  t 
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jealous    Tom    or    Dick,   he   followed   the 
gleam — the  gleam  of  Persephone's  frock. 

Suddenly  Menloe  drew  back ;  Persephone 
had  turned  her  head.  Good— she  had  not 
seen  him. 

With  something  of  the  furtiveness  of 
the  Indian  scout,  Menloe  entered  the  wood 
— the  great  western  wood,  that  stretched 
for  nearly  two  miles,  and  to  which  he 
could  not  lay  an  axe — making  for  a  point 
where  it  would  nearly  touch  the  path 
which  those  two  had  chosen. 

Just  on  the  fringe  of  the  wood  there 
was  a  rustic  seat,  inviting  to  people  who 
jumped. 

Menloe  was  not  long  in  getting  to  his 
mark,  but  already  James  and  Persephone 
had  got  to  theirs.  As  the  wood  began  to 
thin  their  voices  came  to  him  from  that 
beguiling  seat — loudly  enough,  but  not 
distinctly. 

Menloe  crept  on,  but  not  without  noise. 
A  stick  snapped  under  his  feet,  and  rabbits 
scuttled  away  before  him.  He  threw  him- 
self upon  his  face,  and  only  just  in  time ; 
for  even  as  he  disappeared,  he  saw  Perse- 
phone turn  again.  "Hush,"  he  heard  her 
say,  for  he  was  now  well  within  range  of 
their  voices.  Then  James  said  reassur- 
ingly, "  Only  a  rabbit."  It  was  abominable 
that  such  a  tone  should  come  into  James's 
voice.  If  all  was  as  it  should  be,  what 
need  of  reassurance?  Young  women  do 
not  need  to  be  fortified  in  harmlessly 
sitting  down.  Able-bodied  young  women 
are  not  embarrassed  by  little  sounds 
unless  .... 

At  all  risks  Menloe  was  determined  to 
see.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  he  made  as 
much  noise  as  formerly,  but  Persephone's 
head  turned  no  more. 

Yes,  yes ;  he  saw  now :  that  "  Unless  " 
was  a  prophetic  word.  James's  arm  was 
round  Persephone's  waist. 

Menloe  stood  there  with  a  pain  in  his 
heart  sharper  than  ever  he  had  known. 
It  was  idle  to  disguise  or  to  pretend ;  he 
was  in  love  with  Persephone — ^keenly, 
savagely,  in  love.  No  longer  could  he 
dally  with  philosophical  experiments;  there 
was  only  one  thing  that  mattered — Perse- 
phone, Persephone — with  James's  arm 
round  her  waist. 

On  the  ground  beside  him  were  two  or 
three  round  stones.  Menloe  picked  up  the 
largest.  Taking  careful  aim  he  shied  it  at 
James's  head.  It  came,  with  a  hard  pelt, 
just  under  his  bowler  hat. 


James  leaped  into  the  air,  then  lifted 
both  his  arms  and  stood  perfectly  still. 

Menloe  plunged  into  a  thicket,  and  ran 
home  without  stopping. 


CHAPTER   XIX. — A   DEBT  TO  SOCIETY 

IT  was  half -past  eight  in  the  evening. 
Menloe  was  stepping  out  with  all  the 
length  of  his  long  legs  for  Dr.  Mullins. 
He  was  about  to  have  James  shut  up  as  a 
dangerous  lunatic.  Almost  as  soon  as  he 
had  realised  what  James's  arm  was  doing, 
Menloe  had  felt  that  his  incarceration  was  a 
debt  to  society.  Dr.  Mullins  was  the  nearest 
medical  man,  and  to  his  house  it  was  seven 
long  Irish  miles. 

Exactly  what  had  to  be  done  in  disposing 
of  a  lunatic,  Menloe  was  not  informed. 
Medical  certificates,  he  fancied,  were  in  the 
first  case  the  only  requirement— but  Mullins 
would  be  familiar  with  the  procedure. 

Through  the  village  Menloe  passed, 
giving  a  pleasant  good-night  to  Jim 
Cavanagh's  jennet,  and  giving  a  poke  with 
his  stick  to  the  blind  man,  Eaftery,  whom 
he  took  to  be  an  inanimate  obstruction. 

He  walked  with  such  unwonted  stead- 
fastness of  purpose  that  people  came  to 
their  doors,  and  stood  looking  after  him. 

"  Begob,"  said  Jim  Cavanagh,  "  you'd 
nearly  think  his  poor  Lordship  had  a  notion 
where  he  was  going." 

Menloe  must  have  covered  half  the  dis- 
tance to  Mulcair  when  he  became  conscious 
that  a  vehicle  was  coming  towards  him. 
It  was,  he  soon  made  out,  a  covered  car — 
one  of  those  gloomy,  bumpy,  top-heavy 
conveyances  estimated  to  hold  four 
passengers  and  any  number  of  infectious 
complaints. 

What  could  the  thing  be  doing  there? 
As  a  rule  they  confined  themselves  to  wet 
nights  and  funerals. 

It  soon  came  up,  pulled  jerkily  by  a  horse 
whose  hind  and  front  legs  seemed  to  be  at 
variance,  and  to  object  to  any  co-operative 
movement. 

Gazing  at  it  with  unimportant  wonder, 
Menloe  would  have  passed  it  by.  But 
before  that  could  be  done,  the  low  door  fell 
back  in  a  dislocated  way — Menloe  heard  the 
sound  and  interpreted  it,  though  he  could 
not  see  the  movement— and  a  man  got 
out. 

He  was  a  sturdy  fellow,  and  he  wore  a 
cap  with  a  peak,  like  a  railway  porter's.  So 
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much  Menloe  had  made  out  in  the  half- 
light,  and  he  was  beginning  to  put  other 
things  together,  when  the  man  spoke. 

"  Are  you  Lord  Menloe  ?  '*  he  asked, 
touching  his  cap,  and  at  the  same  time 
looking  at  him  rather  closely. 

"  I  am,"  said  Menloe :  "  do  you  want 
anything  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  do,  my  Lord,"  the  man  answered.  "  It 
would  be  the  greatest  kindness  at  all  if 
your  Lordship  would  come  and  see  a  poor 
fella  that's  dying." 

"  Who  is  he  ?  Why  does  he  want  to  see 
me  ?  " 

''  'Deed,  then,  I  disremember  the  name 
of  him,  but  he  is  a  low-sized,  sandy  little 
fella;  and  the  cough's  at  him  mortial 
bad,  and  the  doctor  have  him  given  up 
aZ-together." 

"It  is  very  awkward:  I  am  going  to 
Mulcair  on  urgent  business.  Where  do 
you  say  he  is  ?  "  Menloe  looked  again  at 
the  man's  dress :  it  was  a  uniform.  "  At 
the  workhouse  ?  " 

"He  is,  my  Lord,"  the  man  answered 
rather  eagerly ;  "  he's  at  the  workhouse, 
and  he's  not  wilUng  to  die.  I  wouldn't 
rightly  undershtand,  but  I — I  think  'tis 
something  on  the  poor  man's  conscience. 
Was  your  Lordship  ever  suspicious,  or  the 
like  of  that,  of  any  servant  you  had?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  Menloe,  with  a  deprecatory 
smile,  "little  things  went  now  and  then: 
once,  when  I  had  bullocks,  I  couldn't 
account  for  seven  or  eight :  and  money,  of 
course — I  suppose  everybody  misses  money 
and  watches." 

"  That's  it,"  the  man  answered :  "  I 
doubt  he  has  your  Lordship  robbed.  I  know 
in  my  heart  'tis  out  of  all  reason  throubling 
your  Lordship  this-a-way ;  but  'twas  the  wan 
word  out  of  him — the  wan  word  and  no 
other — *  I  can't  die  till  I  see  him  :  I  can't 
die  till  I  see  him.'  " 

"  I'll  go."  With  rather  sad  decision. 
Menloe  buttoned  up  his  coat,  and  set  his 
pince-nez  firmly  on  his  nose. 

With  a  bow  and  a  wave  of  the  hand,  the 
man  fell  back.  Menloe,  having  hit  his  head 
against  the  top  of  the  door,  fell  into  a  seat, 
and  the  whole  conveyance  tipped  up.  All 
this  was  strictly  regular. 

The  man  jumped  up  beside  Menloe, 
and  shut  the  dislocated  door  with  somewhat 
remarkable  speed.  Also,  at  the  sound  of 
the  slamming  door  the  driver  turned  with 
great  promptitude.  You  can't  get  a 
covered  car  turned  quite  as  easily  as  you 
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would  turn  a  man-of-war,  but,  considering 
the  difficulty  of  the  evolution,  it  was  smartly 
done. 

In  the  covered  car  it  was  nearly  mid- 
night, though  only  twilight  outsida  Menloe 
could  hardly  distinguish  the  figure  of  the 
man  opposite  to  him,  but  his  knees  pressed 
against  Menloe's  and  there  was  the  glimmer 
of  a  face,  to  which  a  question  could  be 
addressed. 

"How  long  wiU  it  take  us?"  Menloe 
asked. 

"Under  an  hour.  Ah,  you  wouldn't 
notice  the  passing  of  the  time." 

"  Faith,  you  would  not." 

At  the  sound  of  those  words  Menloe 
leaped  up,  for  they  came  from  some  third 
person  in  the  car.  His  head  stmck 
against  the  ceiling,  and  he  fell  back  into 
the  seat,  as  was  orderly  and  right  in 
a  covered  car.  But  in  the  instant  of  bis 
leaping,  two  several  pairs  of  hands  had 
grasped  him — grasped  him  with  ahuost 
painful  solicitude. 

"  I'm  all  right,"  he  said,  rather  petulantly: 
"  why  didn't  you  tell  me  there  was  another 
man  inside?  " 

"  Ah,"  said  the  man  whom  Menloe  had 
seen,  "  'tis  just  a  poor  fella  that  I  gare  a 
cast  to ;  he  won't  ann^  your  Loraship." 

** I  will  not,"  the  man  put  in ;  "we wa? 
always  very  great,  me  and  his  Lordship." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Menloe, 
"  I  can't  see  your  face,  and  maybe  1 
wouldn't  remember  it  if  I  did,  but  I  hare 
a  good  memory  for  voices.  I  don't  think  I 
ever  came  across  you  before." 

The  man  laughed :  not  pleasantly,  Menla 
thought. 

"  Begob,"  he  said,  "  you'll  remember  mr 
by  and  by." 

There  was  a  movement  among  th^ 
mingled  legs  in  the  straw ;  Menloe  fancied 
that  a  kick  had  passed  among  them. 

"  Don't  mind  him,  my  Lord,"  said 
Menloe's  man.  "  Ah,  you  wouldn't  notice 
the  time  getting  there." 

There  was  silence,  save  for  the  bumping 
and  lurching  of  the  car.  Menloe  could  jus: 
make  out  the  two  glimmers  that  stood  for 
faces.  Gradually  the  silence  became 
freighted  with  something  sinister ;  a  lurkir^ 
watchfulness  grew  out  of  the  two  glimmer- 
ing faces  ;  a  sense  of  closeness,  of  obstruc- 
tion, gathered  and  pressed. 

Once  Menloe  had  dreamed  that  be  was 
dead,  and  coffined,  and  buried  in  the  gre&t 
family  vault.      Dead  though  he  was,  the 
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restriction,  the  imprisonment,  had  been  a 
trouble  to  the  dull  flesh,  a  disquiet  to  the 
dull  brain. 

Almost  he  thought  for  a  time — for  the 
indefinite  space  that  such  impressions  cover 
— that  that  dream  had  come  again. 

At  length  lights  sprang  up — sufiFused  and 
general  at  first,  then  sharp  and  particular. 
An  open  car  clinked  by,  with  three  drunken 
militia-men  roaring  "  God  save  Ireland." 

At  the  first  contact  with  hfe,  Menloe's 
oppression  passed  away.  He  was  angry 
that  it  ever  had  been  there.  Eeally,  he 
must  be  severe  with  himself ;  he  was  grow- 
ing nervous — ridiculously  nervous. 

Though  he  did  not  come  into  the  city  very 
often,  Menloe  knew  pretty  well  its  general 
outline — simple  as  that  of  an  American 
town.  When  the  covered  car  had  traversed 
the  main  crossing  to  the  great  High  Street, 
with  its  electric  lights,  its  perambulating 
soldiers,  its  night-kindled  air  of  gay  loung- 
ing, it  turned  into  sudden  obscurity.  In  a 
minute  or  so,  Menloe  looked  out  through  the 
door  of  the  car.  Below,  on  either  side,  he  ex- 
pected to  see  the  wide  river  lying  dark  and 
waste,  and  to  the  left,  rising  above  the 
huddled  orange  hghts  of  the  old  town,  the 
dim,  gaunt  shape  of  the  cathedral. 

He  found  instead  that  they  were  travers- 
ing a  dark,  long  street  in  which  he  could 
recognise  no  landmark.  He  had  the  sense, 
however,  of  everything  being  reversed. 
Almost  he  fancied  that  they  must  have 
turned  the  wrong  way.  But  the  man  on 
the  box  had  not  hesitated,  and  it  must  be 
indeed  an  ill-informed  driver  who  did  not 
know  the  way  to  the  workhouse. 

Menloe  was  confused,  and  again  a  little 
unquiet.  He  looked  out  to  right  and  left, 
searching  the  dim  face  of  things.  At  length 
an  old  house  throwing  out  a  small  railed 
green  before  it,  stood  like  a  delta,  parting  the 
ways.  Surely,  dim  as  was  his  view  of  it, 
he  knew  that  silent,  lurking  old  house — and 
it  lay  out  of  their  course,  in  the  opposite 
direction.  He  was  on  the  point  of  telling 
the  man  that  they  had  taken  the  wrong 
turn,  but  a  singular  reluctance  kept  him 
silent.  Somehow  or  other,  he  knew  that, 
whatever  their  course  might  be,  it  had 
been  taken  with  purpose. 

Again  Menloe  scanned  the  night  with 
anxious  eyes.  What  was  that  dead  wall 
but  the  Ordnance  barracks?  Now  tall 
buildings  began  to  loom  before  him,  mute 
and  dumb.  Yes,  that  was  the  great  bacon 
factory;  and  that  sinister  round  of  brick 
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behind  the  high  railing  could  be  nothing 
but  the  gaol. 

For  a  moment  there  came  into  Menloe' » 
mind  an  absurd  apprehension.  These  t^o 
men  in  uniform — ^he  knew  by  this  time  that 
his  second  companion  wore  uniform  too — 
had  arrested  him;  he  was  being  taken  to 
prison.'  Then,  as  the  car  passed  the  dismal 
gate,  he  felt  the  imbecility  of  that  thought. 
He  was  not  living  in  the  Eussia  of  English 
novelists.  Besides,  what  had  he  done, 
worse  than  the  owing  of  a  little  money. 
Menloe  threw  himself  back,  angry  with  the 
futility  of  his  fancy.  He  folded  his  arms, 
and  crossed  his  legs,  and  shut  his  eyes.  1:: 
half-a-minute  the  car  turned  slightly  to  the 
left ;  there  were  formidable  railings  before 
him ;  a  gate  was  opening ;  they  were  movie;: 
over  pebbles  up  to  the  centre  of  a  hexagonal 
fa9ade,  crowned  by  a  square  tower.  So^, 
somewhere  in  the  tower  there  was  a  clock 
.  .  .  now  the  gate  was  being  shut  clangingly 
.  .  .  now  the  car  was  coming  to  a  stand. 

After  all,  Menloe*s  memories  of  the  towu 
were  a  little  vague ;  and  night  distorts  the 
face  of  things.  By  some  most  unexpected 
turn  they  must  have  reached  the  workhouse 
in  the  end:  for  now  Menloe^ was  alightiiij:; 
on  the  broad  steps ;  and  now  a  clean- 
capped,  matronly  woman,  a  ward-nurse,  nc 
doubt,  was  meeting  him  and  the  t^wo  men, 
who  fell  respectfully  behind. 

**  There  is  a  man  wanting  to  see  me,  I 
understand, "said  Menloe,  on  the  top  step. 
"  I  am  Lord  Menloe." 

The  woman's  face  had  seemed  a  litt^: 
puzzled ;  at  the  mention  of  his  name  :: 
brightened  :  she  smiled  in  a  knowing  way. 

"  Come  in,  my  Lord,"  she  said. 

He  stepped  into  the  hall :  the  two  men 
stepped  close  behind  him:  the  door  was 
shut. 

And  then,  standing  in  a  long  narrow 
corridor,  the  floor  covered  with  oilcloth,  the 
walls  decorated  with  stencil- work,  Menloe 
became  aware  of  a  strange,  penetrating 
smell.  There  were  memories  in  that  smell, 
if  he  could  find  them. 

"  This  way,  my  Lord,"  said  Menloe's  man. 

Down  a  long  corridor  to  an  intersecting 
corridor — how  the  smell  came  now,  and  oh ! 
what  was  its  association  ? — through  a  door 
unlocked  and  carefully  locked  again :  down 
another  corridor ;  into  a  great  room ;  a  great 
vista  of  a  room,  full  of  faces. 

But  what  faces  I  They  seemed  like  a 
bad  dream ;  weary  faces,  sullen  faces,  grin- 
ning   faces,  but    all  wanting    sometiiing. 
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There  was  about  every  one  the  sense  of  a 
light  blown  out.  Heaven!  could  pauper- 
dom  expunge,  degrade,  dehumanise  like 
this? 

Suddenly  there  was  a  cry :  "  I  lost  my 
soul;  did  anybody  see  my  soul?  a  nice 
little  white  soul  with  a  couple  of  black 
spots/' 

At  the  same  instant  an  old  man,  who  had 
been  looking  at  Menloe  intently,  flung  his 
heels  into  the  air,  and  began  walking  upon 
his  bands. 

And  then  there  came  up  to  Menloe  a  man 
whose  mouth  seemed  to  wander  about  his 
face,  for  he  smiled  always,  and  the  smile 
kept  changing  its  outline  as  he  spoke. 

"  Welcome  home,  my  Lord,"  he  said, 
'*  though  I  doubt  you'll  find  sad  changes. 
There  is  a  new  doctor,  and  he  is  mad ;  and 
the  warders  are  all  mad ;  and  the  chaplain 
is  imbecile;  and  some  of  the  inmates  are 
very  queer.  I'd  get  no  shleep  at  all,  try- 
ing what  way  I'd  manage  things  for  the  best, 
and  I'll  be  right  glad  of  a  rational  co- 
ad  juther." 

Lord  Menloe  had  grown  very  pale.  He 
let  the  man  take  his  hand  in  a  hand  that 
felt  like  a  fish ;  but,  while  it  shook  up  and 
down,  he  turned  to  the  uniformed  pair 
behind  him. 

"  So  I'm  in  the  asylum  ?  "  he  said. 

"  'Deed,  then,  you  are,"  the  two  men 
answered  together. 
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CHAFTEB  XX.  — **A   LITTLE   M 


WHEN  he  knew  that  he  was  actually 
detained  in  an  asylum,  the  blood 
went  out  of  Menloe's  cheeks.  He 
was  one  of  those  to  whom  the  bare  thought 
of  confinement  was  almost  intolerable. 
Once  when  he  had  locked  himself  into 
his  room,  and  for  half-an-hour  had  been 
unable  to  turn  the  key,  he  had  scarcely 
restrained  himself  from  jumping  through 
the  window.  At  all  times  that  cry  of  the 
starling — the  one  immortal  starling — "I 
can't  get  out,"  filled  him  with  a  blind 
terror  of  sympathy.  Just  to  be  shut  up — 
anywhere:  in  a  room,  a  house,  a  city — 
was  to  him  the  strait  agony  of  the  cofl5n- 
lid. 

Then,  again,  appalling  just  in  proportion 
to  its  fascination  was  the  repulsion  of 
insanity.  Possibly  at  the  root  of  both 
these  feelings  was  coiled  a  chill  fear. 
Did  Menloe  turn  to  madness,  as  Hamlet 
turned,  through  some  alarmed  confessing 


kinship  in  the  blood  ?  Was  he  questioning 
wild  shores  whereon  his  boat  might  ground? 
At  any  rate,  the  thought  of  being  shut  up 
with  the  mad  held  for  Menloe  all  the 
fulness  of  fear. 

And  now  that  which  had  befallen  him  as 
a  fantastic  imagining  of  the  day,  in  a  weird 
obsession  of  the  night,  had  come  to  pass 
— was  true  and  real  as  any  comfortable 
daily  thing. 

It  only  demonstrates — that  which  needs 
no  demonstration — the  strangely  complex 
emotion  of  the  imaginative  man,  that 
Menloe  booked  that  horror  that  came  upon 
him  as  valuable  material,  and  smacked  his 
lips  over  it  as  wine  of  noble  vintage. 

''  Come,"  he  said  to  himself,  *'  that's  the 
way  to  take  it;  it  is  an  experience — an 
interesting  little  experience."  And,  as  he 
formed  that  thought,  he  knew  that  he  was 
trying  to  keep  calm  for  fear  of  going 
mad. 

Menloe  looked  at  the  two  warders.  They 
had  a  strangely  suppressing  aspect — that 
of  a  stolid,  unsurprisable  patience — ^up  to  a 
certain  point,  when  it  would  become  per- 
emptory and  severe.  Looking  round  upon 
the  world  as  it  was  there,  Menloe  felt  how 
improbable  sanity  appeared.  It  was  with 
effort  that  he  spoke. 

"Perhaps  it  isn't  of  any  consequence," 
he  said,  "but  there  is  no  harm  in  mention- 
ing that  I'm  the  wrong  man." 

He  said  this  very  quietly,  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  as  he  sat  upon  the  edge  of 
a  table,  and  turned  upon  the  first  man  his 
patient,  reasoDable  eyes. 

The  warder  looked  at  him  with  some- 
thing like  the  first  dawning  of  a  doubt. 

"At  any  other  time,"  Menloe  went  on, 
"  I  should  have  been  delighted  to  accept 
your  hospitality.  There  is  nothing  that 
I  should  fancy  more  than  a  month  in  a 
madhouse — not  a  bad  title,  by  the  bye; 
however,  it  happens  that  I  have  urgent 
business  at  home,  so  that  I  will  trouble  you 
to  apologise  and  to  let  me  out." 

"  Whist,  now,"  said  the  other  man,  "  that 
sort  of  chat  wouldn't  help  you  at  all.  Be 
aisy,  and  if  you  can't  be  aisy,  be  as  aisy 
as  you  can.  That's  my  advice  to  you, 
William." 

" Sure,  man,"  added  the  first  warder,  "if 
you  hadn't  broke  out  like  a  fool,  you'd  be 
dismissed  long  ago.  What  got  you  at  all 
to  be  running  away  when  the  doctor  had 
you  noticed  that  next  board-day  he'd  report 
you  *  cured '  ?  " 
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"  Do  I  look  sane  now? "  said  Menloe. 

^*  Faith,  sane  enough/'  the  second  man 
answered. 

"  There  is  nothing  excited  in  my  speech, 
is  there  ?  " 

"  There  is  not,  then/' 

"Nor  wild  about  my  eyes — no  strange 
brightness,  no  fear  of  meeting  your  eyes  ? 
I  look  you  in  the  face,  don't  I  ?  " 

The  two  men  simultaneously  gazed  at 
him.  Either  they  had  learned  a  look  of 
singular  mastery — the  look  of  the  tamer — 
or  else  a  sudden  sense  of  his  position — an 
imaginative  realisation  of  what  the  warders 
expected  from  him — fell  upon  Menloe. 
His  eyes  were  hard  to  manage;  for  a 
second  they  stared  in  a  defiant  fixity,  then 
they  shifted,  ducked,  slipped — would  not 
come  up  to  the  scratch. 

Menloe  was  miserably  disconcerted. 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  has  come  to  me," 
he  said.  "It  is  rather  upsetting,  perhaps, 
one's  first  introduction  to  this  company." 

"  'Deed,  William,  I'd  nearly  think  you'd 
be  at  home  by  this.*  Why,  man,  we  had 
you  on  and  off  five  years." 

"  The  man  for  whom  you  take  me," 
Menloe  answered,  "is  now  at  my  house. 
He  is  like  me,  but  not  astonishingly  alike, 
when  you  see  us  together.  He  offered 
himself  to  me  as  butler,  and  I  gave  him 
a  chance." 

The  two  men  exchanged  a  glance — a 
glance  of  resigned  disappointment.  Men- 
loe interpreted  it  with  certainty.  "He's 
after  having  a  relapse,"  it  said. 

Menloe  kept  his  heart  as  firm  as  he 
could  among  the  slipping  terrors  that 
caught  at  him,  the  black  wings  that  shook 
above  him,  the  eyes  that  broke  in  crimson 
fl.ashes  and  streamed  down  the  wind.  A 
horror  of  madness — a  fierce  desire  to  be 
mad — clutched  him,  and  made  him  shiver. 
He  said  to  himself,  "This  is  the  merest 
joke;  sane  people  are  not  detained  in 
madhouses  now.  I  shall  be  out  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  I'll  chaff  the  doctor  as  long 
as  we  Uve." 

"Look  here,"  he  said  shortly,  "I  want 
to  see  the  doctor." 

"  I  have  him  informed,"  said  the  first 
warder.     "He  have  company  at  dinner." 

Almost  at  that  moment  the  door  was 
opened,  and  the  doctor  came.  Menloe 
had  met  him  once  two  or  three  years  ago, 
when  he  had  visited  a  poor  fellow  at  the 
asylum.  He  was  a  very  gentle  man, 
dreamy  and  suave,  with  a  passionate  love 
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of  flowers  and  a  cultivated  palate.    His 
little  dinners  were  famous. 

"  Doctor,"  said  Menloe,  as  the  m&n  came 
beamingly  through  t)ie  ward,  "  I  think  you 
will  remember  me." 

The  doctor  looked  at  him  with  hail-shut 
eyes  of  kindly  humorousness. 

"  'Deed,  I  think  I  wiU,"  he  said. 

"  I  am  Lord  Menloe."  A  look  circulated 
among  the  warders  and  the  doctor,  and 
again  Menloe  gathered  all  its  meaning. 
"  I  am  at  something  of  a  disadvantage. ' 
Menloe  went  on,  "because  the  man  for 
whom  I  have  been  mistaken — mv  butler 
— bears  a  considerable  general  resemblance 
to  me.  I  thought,  however,  your  practised 
eye  might  note  dissimilarities  as  readily  as 
similarities.  I  am  taller  than  William  by 
an  inch  and  a  half,  and  altogether  am  a 
heavier  man.  Then  I  stoop  more,  and 
have  a  more  abstracted  look.  My  sight  is 
shorter — you  will  notice  that,  I  am  suit, 
when  I  remove  my  glasses  (Wilham,  by 
the  way,  wore  his  less  persistently  than  I 
wear  mine).  I  think  I  may  say  that  I 
have  more  the  manner  of  a  gentleman/ 

"  You  have  more  the  manner  of  a  gentle- 
man," the  doctor  repeated,  with  a  move- 
ment of  the  h^ad. 

Much  encouraged  Menloe  continued : 

"I  hope  there  will  be  no  need  of  th^? 
identifying  strawberry  mark,"  he  said, 
smiling.  "  If,  however,  we  had  to  resort 
to  such  things,  my  handkerchief — and  all 
my  Unen — is  marked  with  M  and  a  coronei' 

The  doctor  doubled  up,  and  the  wa^de^ 
fell  back  in  three  several  but  simultaneous 
peals  of  laughter. 

"Faith,  William,"  the  doctor  said,  •;! 
saw  you  sitting  by  the  hour  marking  it 
Your  night-shirt  had  the  grandest  coronei 
of  all." 

Menloe  smiled  again,  not  quite  comfort- 
ably. 

"  My  able  predecessor,"  he  said,  "  seem> 
to  have  anticipated  me  in  many  wa}5. 
However,  he  scarcely  can  have  plagiansec 
my  weight  and  measurements." 

At  that  word  there  came  another  roar 
of  laughter,  the  laughter  which  greets  the 
expected,  delaying  joke. 

"  What  is  there  funny  in  that  ?  "  Menlor 
inquired. 

"  Exactly :  what  is  there  funny  in  that  ? 
The    doctor    repeated    the    inquiry   wiin 
seeming  conviction,  but  his  voice  shook 
a  little. 

"Did    WiUiam,"    Menloe    asked,   with 
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o,  sense  of  netting  another  mesh  of  en- 
tanglement in  everything  he  said ;  "  did 
William  go  on  about  weights  and  meaanre- 
ments?" 

"  Yes,  WiUiam,"  said  the  doctor, "  Wilham 
did." 

He  passed  on.  Meoloe  niade  a  step 
towards  him,  but  the  two  warders  held 
him  back. 


HOW  can  one  tell   the  horrors  of  the 
night — in   the  long  dormitory— the 
coughing,  the  praying,  the  crying, 
the  dim  inhuman  shapes,  the  fitful  inco- 
herent tragedy,  the  ghastly  comedy,  the 
squalor,  the  pity,  and  the  shame? 

There  were  times  when,  starting  from 
sleep  into  which  he  bad  fallen  with  a  dis- 
locating shock,  Menloe  half  believed  that 
he  hod  died,  and  had  awaked  in  the  lowest 


and  meanest  of  the  hells.  All  the  night, 
even  in  his  sphntered  sleep,  there  was  a 
fear  upon  him,  above  all  the  physical  and 
all  the  imaginative  fears,  and  a  conscious 
effort  to  control  it — the  fear  of  going  mad. 
And  all  the  night  there  was  a  conscious 
eSfort  to  feel  and  to  remember  the  phantas- 
magoria of  sights  and  of  sounds ;  to  pluck  . 
the  flowers  and  the  berries  of  every  deadly 
tree  in  that  garden  of  despair.  There  was 
an  eye  that  watched  his  own  mind,  and 
that  registered  the  fear  and  the  fear  of 
the  fear,  and  there  was  an  instinct  that 
welcomed  all. 

The  warder  on  duty  was  the  second 
man,  Mr.  Lonergan,  or  familiarly  Bob.  He 
seemed  to  be  a  good  fellow,  if  anything  a 
shade  too  kind.  But  twice  or  thrice  when 
some  untimely  creature  was  obstinately 
bent  on  dancing,  or  on  praying  aloud,  or 
on  dressing  for  a  ball,  even  he  bad  to  be 
a  little  rough. 
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Before  he  was  permitted  to  turn  in, 
Menloe  had  had  to  give  up  his  knife,  a 
little  pair  of  scissors  that  he  happened  to 
have  in  his  pocket,  even  a  pencil-point 
protector,  the  edge  of  which  was  sharp  at 
the  slit.  Also  his  money— one-and-nine — 
was  put  away.  However,  he  was  allowed 
to  keep  his  tobacco,  and  in  the  night — by 
sufferance  or  by  oversight — ^he  smoked  a 
couple  of  pipes.  Also  he  was  allowed  to 
keep  a  little  memorandum-book  and  his 
unprotected  pencil. 

At  last  the  morning  came,  and  the  great 
terror  lifted — never  to  fall  again.  With 
the  sober  light  there  passed  into  Menloe 
a  calmness  which  he  knew  that  he  could 
keep.  By  a  most  singular  entanglement 
he  had  been  confused  with  a  lunatic,  but 
that  that  mistake  could  not  be  demon- 
strated was  beyond  all  belief.  He  knew 
perfectly  well  that  if  he  kept  clear  and  cool 
a  very  few  days  would  prove  his  identity. 

Meanwhile,  here  was  a  chance  that  came 
to  very  few.  Only  a  little  time  ago — yes, 
it  could  only  be  a  little  time,  though  it  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  gate — he  had  been 
grateful  for. James,  and  the  opportunity  of 
getting  inside  him.  James  was  only  one 
— a  soUtary  date-tree — and  now  he  was  in 
a  paradise  of  lunacy,  and  might  eat  of 
every  tree  of  the  garden. 

Well,  he  was  soon  in  the  thick  of  its 
delights — ^he  was  washing  in  the  wash- 
room. No  doubt  there  was,  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities,  a  great  desire  for  cleanli- 
ness ;  it  did  not  seem,  however,  to  be  shared 
by  all  the  inmates.  Once  or  twice  Menloe 
felt  himself  making  friction  with  his  shirt, 
whether  in  sympathy  or  in  personal  reHef 
he  could  not  tell.  It  was  a  great  relief  to 
him  that,  through  some  difficulty  in  getting 
him  decently  supplied  by  the  wardrobe  of 
the  establishment,  he  was  permitted  for 
the  present  to  keep  his  own  trousers.  To 
the  grey  jacket  he  had  to  yield — that  grey 
jacket  that  had  so  strange  a  power  of  de- 
classing  and  reclassing;  that  swept  away 
individuality,  and  that  suggested  laxity, 
weakness,  restraint. 

"I'd  like,"  thought  Menloe,  as  he  fell 
into  its  effacing  shapelessness,  "to  see  the 
doctor  in  this  I  I  fancy  two  of  his  brothers 
would  cheerfully  certify  him  insane,  par- 
ticularly without  a  collar,  and  " — he  twisted 
a  comforter  round  his  neck — "with  this." 

They  had  stirabout  for  breakfast,  and 
that   smell — that   smell   that    clothed   the 
place  in  a  thick,  pungent  garment.    It  was, 
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one  of  the  inmates  told  him,  the  smell  of  the 
great  copper  when  the  potatoes  were  boiled. 

That  man,  except  for  a  weak  mouth  and 
unsteady  eyes,  seemed  sensible  enough. 
Indeed,  just  about  Menloe  as  he  "  supped' 
his  stirabout,  there  seemed  more  moodiness 
and  nervousness  than  madness.  With  thai 
particular  man  he  became  quite  pleasant. 

"  To  whom  have  I  the  pleasure  of  speak- 
ing ?  "  asked  Menloe,  made  a  little  formi. 
by  something  in  the  other's  manner. 

SmiUng  self-consciously  and  bowing,  the 
man  handed  him  a  card.  It  bore  tb<: 
inscription. 

The  Right  Hon.   Winston  Churchitl. 

At  Home. 

Fiscal  Policy.       Chocolate.        Fireworks. 

After  breakfast  the  abler-bodied  of  tht 
men  went  out  to  work — a  few  in  a  fict. 
walled  garden  where  the  doctor  had  all 
manner  of  pleasant  things,  including  or- 
chids and  wonderful  tomatoes ;  many  in  d 
rougher  plot  where  cabbages  and  potatoes 
were  grown  for  the  inmates.  Other?, 
painters  and  carpenters  and  so  forth,  wer^ 
set  to  work  on  the  asylum  buildings.  Tht 
rest  went  out  for  exercise — a  strange  de- 
laying, self-centred  company  —  cohering 
loosely  together,  laughing,  crying,  gesticu- 
lating, or  moving  sullenly  on  with  stoopin: 
shoulders  and  faces  formed  of  dull  grey 
stone.  In  this  company  Menloe  nutde  one 
It  was  pleasant  to  feel  that  he  never  wa- 
of  it;  that  of  his  jacketed  fellows  mac;. 
observed  him,  that  several  confided  i: 
him.  That  seemed  to  distinguish  him ;  for 
Menloe  observed,  there  was  little  com- 
munion among  them.  Each  seemed  tc 
know  the  insanity  of  the  others,  and  i 
despise  or  to  distrust  it. 

In  spite  of  its  being  a  pauper  Sksylm. 
Menloe  discovered  that  it  held  many  di>; 
tinguished  names.  Several  of  the  crowiU': 
heads  were  there,  and  many  famous  mtr 
of  all  ages.  Something  of  that  jumblefl 
time  that  made  a  nightmare  of  Jame^^ 
recollections  might  have  originated,  Menkv 
fancied,  in  the  pretensions  of  the  asylum. 

All  through  that  strange  rumble  Menlc-e 
was  making  notes.  All  through  it,  encef 
its  last  few  minutes,  when,  by  disastron* 
luck,  he  broke  the  lead  of  bis  penci. 
Since  he  had  no  knife,  and  was  shy  c* 
asking  a  warder,  for  fear  that  his  boo^ 
might  be  confiscated,  to  sharpen  his  penci . 
that  would  have  ended  his  power  of  ei^^ 
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record.  In  the  afternoon  he  saw  a  car- 
penter with  a  little  stumpy  pencil.  Menloe, 
as  is  known,  had  a  pouch  of  tobacco- 
decent  mixture,  not  plug,  which  was  served 
out  by  the  authorities.  For  half  of  his 
tobacco  Menloe  purchased  the  pencil,  and 
was  a  man  again. 

So  deeply  immersed  was  he  now  in 
studies  of  the  place  that,  but  for  Perse- 
phone, he  would  have  been  quite  happy. 
But  James's  arm — his  misplaced,  insinuat- 
ing arm — fretted  Menloe's  soul. 

What    in    the  world    could    it    mean? 
Surely,  surely  it  was  not  fancy  that  Perse- 
phone  had   twitted   him   with    hints    and 
glances,  almost  implying  discovery  of  his 
masquerade.     And  if   she  had  found  him 
out    she    must    have    found    out    James. 
Would  Persephone   humiliate  herself    by 
permitting   a  footman's  arm   to  be  where 
James's  was  ?   Surely  she  had  a  soul  above 
gentlemen's  gentlemen  1     And  yet,  had  she 
had  a  soul  above  him,  when  he  seemed  to 
be  of   their  guild?     She   could   not   have 
known  the  truth  at  the  first,  and  even  at 
the  first,  he  hoped,  she  had  been  kind.     It 
was  horrible  to  be  cooped  up  while  James's 
arm  went  free.   Yes,  while  the  entire  James 
went   free,  for  really  he   was   dangerous. 
Not    to   Persephone,   Menloe    hoped   and 
believed ;  but  what  creature  of  reasonable 
belief  would    build   on   the    doings   of    a 
lunatic  ?      And   where   was    Persephone  ? 
Even  when  he  left  Menloe  her  wings  were 
poised  for  flight.     She  might  have  passed, 
and  have  left  no  trace.   It  was  all  bad — bad 
and  sad  and  mad,  and  very  far  from  sweet. 
Well,  captivity  could  not  last  more  than 
a  day  or  two.     Some  friend  would  identify 
him,  or  one  of  the  doctors — there  was  an 
assistant,  Menloe  found — would  recognise 
his   sanity.     If  only  he  could  smuggle   a 
letter  through,   rescue   would   be  prompt 
enough,   but  letters   were   examined,  and 
surely  a  letter  demanding  deliverance  for 
a  sane  patient  wrongfully  detained  would 
never  pass  the  censor. 

Still,  so  went  Menloe's  recurrent  thought, 
a  day  or  two,  and  all  would  be  well. 

Meanwhile,  observation  and  the  stumpy 
pencil,  and  make  the  most  of  the  great  chance. 

CHAPTER  XXII. — PERSEPHONE  CALLS  FOR  HELP 

THE  next  morning,  when  Menloe  was 
about  to  join  that  weird  procession 
through    the     grounds,    the     doctor 
stopped  him. 
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"Come,  William,"  he  said,  "we'll  put 
you  on  the  old  job." 

"And  what  is  that,  doctor?"  Menloe 
answered  in  his  best  manner. 

"  Sure,  your  memory  is  not  so  short  as 
all  that:  you  didn't  forget  your  old  stool 
in  the  office?" 

"Byron  thought  you  could  not  forget 
what  you  never  knew."  Menloe  fancied 
that  the  easy  sanity  of  that  remark  must 
open  the  doctor's  eyes.  He  was  dis- 
appointed. 

"Ah,  get  along  with  your  Bjrrons  and 
your  Lady  Eustacias.  Faith,  if  you'd  just 
sweep  your  brain  clear  of  that  lot,  you'd 
be  nearly  as  rational  as  I  am  myself.  If 
ever  I  find  that  confounded  little  book, 
Traits  and  Stories  of  Noble  Famiilies, 
bedad,  I'll  burn  it." 

Menloe  looked  at  the  good  fellow  with 
sweetly  reasonable  eyes. 

"  Doctor,"  he  said,  "  I  suppose  you  know 
as  much  about  insanity  as  any  man  in 
Ireland." 

"I  do,  then,"  said  the  doctor,  "and 
more." 

"  And  yet  you  can  look  into  the  face  of 
a  sane  man,  and  not  recognise  its  sanity." 
"'Deed,  then,  if  'tis  yourself  you're 
meaning,  I'd  hardly  need  to  look  at  you 
at  all.  And  you're  as  healthy  as  Kilkee." 
He  put  his  fingers  on  Menloe's  pulse. 
"  Sure,  the  pulse  is  normal :  you're  normal 
altogether." 

"  Then,  if  it  is  not  an  impertinent  ques- 
tion, why  am  I  here? — unless  the  sane 
are  becoming  so  rare  that  they  are  put 
under  lock  and  key  ?  " 

Again  Menloe  had  hope  of  surprising  the 
doctor,  and  again  he  was  disappointed. 
Evidently  James  had  talked  like  Miss^ 
Thomeycroft  Fowler's  note-book. 

"Because,  confound  you,  one  never 
knows  where  to  have  you.  The  last  time 
you  were  dismissed,  I  thought  we  wouldn't 
see  the  face  of  you  again — ^I  did  that,  with 
all  my  experience,  and  experience  here  is 
not  very  encouraging.  You  went  out  at 
ten  like  a  clergyman,  with  your  neat  black 
bag  in  your  hand,  and  bj'  four — by  4  p.m. 
you  were  back — as  mad  as  a  parliament 
in  Stephen's  Green." 

"  Doctor,"  said  Menloe  quickly,  but  with 
the  conviction  that  convinces,  "  that  man 
was  a  butler,  William  Something  or  other, 
a  shorter  man  than  I  am,  lighter  in  build, 
and  more  erect.  When  I  was  decoyed  to 
this    place — ^very  unworthily,   as  I  must 
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think — I  was  on  my  way  to  get  him  certified 
as  insane.  He  is  at  my  house  now,  and 
only  two  or  three  nights  ago  he  made  an 
attempt  on  my  life  with  a  razor.  I  warn 
you  that  not  only  are  you  detaining  as 
a  lunatic  a  man — a  peer  of  the  realm,  as 
it  happens — ^whom  you  yourself  admit  to 
he  sane,  hut  you  are  leaving  at  liberty  a 
most  dangerous  lunatic;  there  are  two 
ladies  in  the  house,  and  their  lives  are  in 
deadly  peril." 

Menloe  had  not  spoken  without  pro- 
ducing some  effect.  The  doctor,  who 
habitually  held  his  head  a  little  down, 
glancing  unobtrusively  from  under  his  half- 
dropped  lids,  raised  himself  with  a  shake 
of  the  shoulder,  and  gazed  penetratingly 
at  Menloe.  His  whole  aspect  was  alert, 
inquiring;  the  pucker  of  his  good-humoured 
frown  was  gone,  and  four  parallel  horizontal 
furrows,  like  brackets  in  musical  notation, 
ploughed  the  breadth  of  his  forehead. 

Menloe  felt  that  his  battle  was  nearly 
won.  He  called  on  his  intellect  for  one 
more  charge. 

"  If,"  he  said,  "  you  will  make  a  simple 
test,  absolutely  you  will  be  convinced. 
My  weight  and  measurements " 

The  doctor's  whole  face  relaxed  and 
relapsed.  He  broke  into  a  short  laugh, 
humorous,  impatient,  convinced. 

"Bother  your  weight  and  measure- 
ments," he  said.  Then  he  laid  his  hand 
on  Menloe's  shoulder. 

"'Dad,"  he  said,  "'tis  the  great  old 
blameyer  you  are.  I  tell  you,  you  nearly 
had  me  convinced  with  your  nice  manner 
and  your  plausible  speeches.  Only  for 
the  weight  and  measurements — which  you 
can  no  more  keep  out  of  your  chat  than 
Mr.  Dick  could  keep  King  Charles's  head 
out  of  his  memorial — ^faith,  you  might  have 
put  salt  on  the  old  bird's  tail." 

He  called  to  Bob. 

"  Here,  Bob,  see  this  fellow  pi^t  to  work 
on  the  books." 

Menloe  knew  that,  for  the  immediate 
present,  the  game  was  up.  Following  Bob, 
he  walked  down  the  pebbled  oblong  of  the 
entrance. 

There,  in  front  of  him,  was  the  tall  iron 
gate  through  which  the  car  had  brought 
him :  its  prophetic  clang  behind  him 
echoed  still  in  all  his  soul.  Outside  there 
were  houses — with  people  who  came  and 
went  at  their  pleasure,  and  the  open  street. 
A  boy  with  a  big  basket  over  his  head 
dawdled  along  whistling  inanely,  as  though 
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there  was  nothing  particular  in  being  out- 
side those  gates.  Close  to  the  gates,  on 
the  left  hand,  stood  the  porter's  lodge; 
and  on  an  iron  seat,  under  a  sycamore, 
the  porter  sat,  spectacled,  turning  the 
morning  paper. 

On  the  right,  half-way  down  the  oblong, 
twenty  paces  &om  the  gates,  was  a  neat 
two- windowed,  one-storeyed  building  of  red 
brick.  It  contained  two  rooms  divided 
by  a  passage. 

Into  the  remoter  of  these  rooms  Bob 
conducted  Menloe.  It  was  fitted  up  like 
an  office,  and  at  one  of  several  high  stools 
a  tall  man  was  writing. 

"  I've  brought  an  ould  friend,  Mr.  Healy, 
to  give  you  a  hand." 

Nodding  to  the  clerk,  Bob  gave  Menloe  a 
friendly  push,  and  walked  away  carelessly. 

"You  might  be  dating  a  few  pages, 
said   Mr.   Healy,  and,  getting    down,  he 
opened  for  Menloe  a  thick  leather-bound 
volume.     It  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  dav- 
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book,  recording  the  visits  of  the  various 
officials — chaplains,  Boman  Catholic  acd 
Protestant,  dispenser,  visiting  physiciaDS. 
and  others.  Menloe  was  glad  to  notice  that 
every  week,  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday, 
the  Church  chaplain  called.  Somehow  or 
other,  he  had  faith  in  the  persuasibilitv  of 
that  official.  Meanwhile,  getting  to  work 
in  his  neatest  round-hand,  he  filled  up  the 
date-spaces  for  a  fortnight  in  advance. 
Then  Mr.  Healy  pushed  over  to  him  thtj 
Church  chaplain's  book.  "You  might 
rule  that,  William,"  he  said,  "  in  red  ink.' 

In  such  simple  work  Menloe  had  occu- 
pied a  couple  of  hours,  when  a  carriage 
stopped  at  the  gate.  In  a  little  while  i 
white-haired  clergyman  passed  the  window. 
Menloe  caught  only  a  glimpse  of  him ;  bu: 
he  hked  what  he  saw.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
was  summoned  by  Bob  into  the  chaplain's 
presence.  Menloe  was  the  newest  sheep 
of  the  pasture. 

The  chaplain  was  sitting  in  a  little  room 
not  far  from  the  entrance  lobby.  Menloe 
noticed  that,  having  introduced  him.  Bob 
did  not  retire  effectually.  Evidently  he 
was  lurking  close  in  view  of  possible 
eventualities. 

"  Well,  William,"  said  the  chaplain,  with 
a  dryly  humorous  glance,  "  so  you  couldn  i 
make  up  your  mind  to  leave  us." 

"Be  it  ever  so  humble,"  said  Menloe. 
"there's  no  place  like  home." 

"I  find  thee  apt,"  said  the  chaplaio 
"  Sit  down." 
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Menloe  obeyed,  and  straightway  the 
chaplain  began  to  talk.  Never  was  such  a 
ialker ;  he  seemed  to  have  been  everywhere 
md  to  have  met  everybody,  always  under 
circumstances  of  piquant  interest.  He 
lad  said  the  most  graceful  things  in  the 
vorld  to  all  the  beauties,  and  the  most 
srushing  things  to  all  the  wits.  He  quoted 
Byron  and  Juvenal,  Wordsworth  and 
jucretius,  Goethe  and  Mrs.  Hemans, 
Dante  and  Tupper.  Menloe  would  have 
)een  delighted,  only  he  was  fidgeting  for 
I*  chance  of  saying  a  word  for  himself. 
3ere  was  the  man  who  could  save  him 
f  he  would.  And  surely  he  would,  for 
hey  loved  the  same  things — the  chaplain 
lad  published  poetry,  Menloe  found — and 
:new  the  same  people.  And  he  treated 
he  poor  collarless  wretch  in  the  grey 
acket  like  a  brother — easily,  intimately, 
without  condescension. 

At  last  the  chaplain  paused. 

"  Sir,"  said  Menloe,  "  I  feel  that  I  can 
jount  upon  you." 

"  Certainly,  if  it  isn't  liquor.  I  can't 
muggle  things  in — it  consists  not  with 
aine  office." 

"  I  don't  want  to  get  anything  in,  but 
ome thing  out." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?  Not  a  double- 
ooth  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Menloe,  trying  to  be  very 
asy,  but  hearing  his  heart  bump  :  "  it  is  a 
mall  matter — myself." 

The  chaplain's  manner  changed;  he 
hut  up  like  an  anemone  prodded  by  an 
imbrella. 

"My  dear  friend,"  he  said,  "I  never 
Qterfere  in  medical  matters ;  they  belong 
o  the  admirable  doctors ;  address  yourself 
o  the  admirable  doctors.  I  must  be  off — 
'm  going  to  London  by  the  mail:  eras 
ngens  iteraibimus  aequor.** 

He  shook  hands  with  Menloe,  talking  hard 
11  the  time,  and  turned  on  him  a  precipi- 
ate  back. 

From  that  moment  Menloe  began  to 
iespair  of  early  release.  Of  a  lengthy  im- 
prisonment he  had  no  fear,  but  that  he 
aight  be  detained  till  next  Board-day 
eemed  quite  probable. 

If  only  he  had  been  easy  about  Perse- 
phone, for  Board-day  he  would  have  waited 
ontentedly  enough ;  but  he  was  not  easy 
ibout  her.  Whenever  he  tried  to  take  a 
heerful  view  of  things,  up  like  an  ominous 
loud  rose  the  arm  of  James,  blotting  out 
>eace  and  Persephone's  waist. 


The  dormitory  in  which  Menloe  had  his 
bed  was  hushed  in  such  quiet  as  came  to 
it.  It  had  been  one  of  the  hottest  days  of 
the  year,  and  even  now,  when  it  was  past 
eleven,  the  air  was  hardly  cool.  The  man 
who  had  lost  his  soul  was  worried  about 
it ;  he  had  made  many  attempts  to  get  out 
of  bed  to  look  for  it.  At  length  the  warder 
had  cowed  him  into  keeping  in  his  place,  but 
at  intervals  his  mutterings  were  heard :  "  A 
nice  little  white  soul  with  a  few  black  spots 
on  it — did  e'er  a  man  o'  yez  see  it  ? " 
Another  man,  suffering  imaginary  agonies 
from  two  rats  that  had  run  down  his  throat, 
sat  up  bowing  himself  together,  and  utter- 
ing occasionally  explanatory  remarks :  "  The 
heart's  a  very  tender  part  of  a  man,  and 
their  little  shmall  teeth  is  like  razors." 

At  first  Menloe  had  renounced  all  hope 
of  sleep,  yet  sleep  had  come  to  him  in 
uneasy  snatches.  Twice  already  he  had 
started  from  distressing  dreams,  burdened 
with  fears  about  Persephone.  At  length  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  lie  awake;  he 
could  control  his  thoughts  more  or  less, 
but  not  the  drifting  shapes  that  came  when 
his  eyes  shut. 

He  was  listening,  with  the  toleration  of 
familiarity,  to  the  snoring  of  some  of  the 
patients,  to  the  strange  murmuring  of 
others,  to  the  agonised  cries  that  came 
at  intervals  from  some  whom  the  Furies 
hunted  even  in  sleep ;  he  was  even  wait- 
ing for  the  words  about  '*  the  little  white 
soul,"  which  fell  almost  at  regular  inter- 
vals, and  now  were  due  again:  when  a 
voice  came  to  his  ear,  low  and  difficult  and 
hoarse  with  pain.  Changed  as  it  was,  he 
knew  it  at  once — it  was  the  voice  of  Perse- 
phone.  But  there  was  no  word ;  only  a  cry. 

Menloe  looked  round;  the  room  lay 
before  him  gaunt  and  long,  gradually  trail- 
ing into  shadow.  He  could  count  the  beds 
in  the  greater  length  of  the  room,  and  he 
could  infer  the  rest.  Where,  high  up«  a 
lamp  in  a  sconce  was  burning,  he  could 
distinguish  the  stencil  pattern  on  the  walls. 
He  was  broadly,  sharply  awake. 

Was  it  possible,  however,  that  for  some 
point  of  time  he  had  slept  with  eyes  open 
or  shut;  and  that  in  that  point  of  time 
the  sound  had  come — ^an  imagination  work- 
ing outward  to  the  ear  ? 

JBeliever,  would-be  or  actual,  as  he  was  in 
many  occult  things,  Menloe's  concern  in 
that  sound  was  so  vital  that  he  questioned 
it  like  the  veriest  sceptic.  After  a  few 
minutes  or  moments,  Menloe  almost  had 
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decided  that  the  voice  was  not  corrent,  but 
mintage  of  the  brain.  He  had  been  think- 
ing about  Persephone;  there  was  a  perfume 
of  her  upon  bis  mind,  and  every  idle  breath 
that  passed  caught  some  hint  of  it.  He 
was  turning  from  a  metaphor  to  a  scientific 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon ;  he  was 
making  a  neat  little  diagram  of  the  brain 
and  the  spinal  cord,  when  clear,  close, 
imperative,  the  voice  was  there  again : 
"Come,"  it  said,  "oh,  cornel"  and  the  sonnd 
was  so  real,  so  corporeal,  that  be  answered 


it,  by  putting  out  his  hand.  "  Are  you  there. 
Persephone  ?  "  he  asked ;  "  oh,  my  ie&i. 
what  is  it  ?  " 

There  dawned  no  presencd — no  appui- 
tion  ;  but  suddenly,  with  a  sense  of  ribra 
tion,  the  voice  was  there ;  a  tonch,  almos 
a  clntcb :  "  Come ;  oh,  come !  " 

Just  then  the  clock  in  the  tower  stmcL 
and  Menloe  counted  the  strokes;  ihei 
were  twelve. 

From  that  moment  Menloe  made  up  bj 
mind  to  escape  from  the  asylom. 


(  To  be  (vniinued. ) 


Sandwich  and  its  Stor)' 


ONE'S  first   imjiression  of  Sandwich  is 
that  it  gets  its  full  value  out  of  its 
bells,    tuneful    bells    doubtless,    but 
seemingly  over  busy.     What  with  chiming 
the  quarters  and  stnking  the  hours,  and  the 
whole  eight  of   them   pealing  for  services 
and      weddings 
and     rejoicings 
and  practisings, 
and    the    tenor 
going      every 
morning  at  half- 
past  five  as  "  the 
rising  bell"  and 
at  eight  o'clock 
every  evening  as 


"the 


rfew 


hell,"  and  when- 
ever a  native  or 
inhabitant  dies, 
so  many  strokes 
for  so  many 
years  and  as 
many  again  at 
the     funeral, 

babies    not    ex-  tbb  bbidgk  as 

cepted,    for    the 

toiling  means  a  fee — they  never  seem  to 
be  at  rest.  And  they  were  busier  in  the 
past,  when,  to  say  nothing  of  fires  and 
other  alarms,  the  tenor,  which  then,  as 
now,  did  most  of  the  work,  was  assisted 
by  "  the  brandgoose  bell,"  that  is  the  fourth, 
which  had  a  special  innings  at  one  o'clock 
daily,  to  announce  among  other  sundries 
that  fish  could  then  be  bought  of  a  foreigner 
if  one  were  in  the  town,  and  at  some  other 
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hour  every  week,  or  whenever   requird-'. 
called  the  corporation  to  meet  the  mavor- 
a   very  old-established   personage  who.  *:- 
in   other   Cinque  Ports,   was   assisted  n; 
"jurats"  instead  of  aldermen,  and  uniAe 
the  other  mayors  had  a  black  wand  insti^ii 
of  a  white  one. 
These,    be  .: 
understood,  ar 
not      the     oni. 
bells  in  the  to"T 
but  those  of  ?' 
Peter's,     wh:i-. 
once  were  si.tr 
for  a  spell,  wb; 
on   one  Octoft" 
nigbt     in     l(r. 
the   north   mx 
proved 
strong    for    "j- 
steeple  and  'j.f 
pled   it  over 
to      the      so  - 
aisle,  the  rubbi 
being     eight  ei 
THE  BAitBiOAN  feet    dccp,    wit 

the  bells  undet 
neath;  so  that  in  place  of  the  steeple  th' 
present  square  brick  belfry  had  to  be  buii: 
In  the  interim,  the  bells  of  St.  Clement'? 
now  seldom  rung,  took  up  the  duty  to  tit 
danger  of  the  old  Norman  tower,  whici: 
placed  on  the  highest  ground  hereabout:; 
affords  from  its  roof  a  view  that  should  no 
be  missed  by  any  who  would  onderstam 
the  old  town's  history. 
The  immediate  neighbourhood  is  as  da 
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H    street) 


as  B,  map.  To  the  west  is  Ash,  to  the  north  Is 
Minater,  the  mother- church  of  Thanet,  where  is  the 
atooe  on  which  Augustine  stood ;  and  to  the  left  is 
the  Wantsum,  little  more  than 
a  ditch  where  it  enters  the 
sea  at  Eeculver.  In  early 
days  the  Wantsum,  Uke  the 
Humber  and  the  Mersey,  was 
the  estuary  of  more  sb'eame 
than  one.  If  we  were  to  flood 
the  flats  with  a  few  feet  of 
water  we  should  see  things 
much  as  they  were  when 
the  Eomans  were  here.  We 
should  have  Thanet  an  un- 
mistakable island,  cut  ofiT  by 
the  broad  arm  of  the  Want- 
sum,  with  Minster,  Monkton, 
and  Sarre  along  its  southern 
■ibore,  the  coast  of  the  main- 
land, broken  by  incoming  sandwil-h  (. 
streams,  being  plainly  marked 
by   Eeculver,    Chislet,    Wall    End,   Grove,      Stourmi 


Burton  and  Gurson,  with 
Bicb borough  standing  out 
like  a  bastion,  and  Sandwich 
traceable  only  as  a  sand- 
bank. 

It  is  not,  however,  the 
water-level  that  has  sunk ; 
it  is  the  mud  and  sand  and 
gravel  brought  down  by  the 
rivers  that  has  filled  up  the 
area  where  the  water  used 
to  be.  From  a  broad  haven 
navigable  at  all  times,  the 
estuary  became  a  stretch  of 
flats 'at  every  ebb,  and  finally 
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it,  Lundenwych,  afterwards  known  as 
Stonar,  where,  as  at  Sandwicb,  travellers 
from  the  Continent  changed  from  the 
packets  of  the  time  into  the  river  boats 
that,  by  way  of  the  Stour  and  Wantsam 
and  Swale,  inside  Sheppey,  made  their  way 
to  London,  which  for  a  long  series  of  years 
claimed  peculiar  privileges  in  its  dlstaat 
channel  port. 

Neither  Sandwich  nor  Stonar  had  any- 
thing Boman  about  them,  for  in  Roman 
days  the  sites  of  both  were  within  the  tide 
range.  The  last  of  the  legionaries  took 
ship  for  home  from  the  fortified  chalk 
eminence  which  had  been  a  Bomon  strong- 


hold for  four  hundred  years,  and  the  - 
vadere  that  followed  tbem  settled  u  ir^- 
on   the   Boman  site,  changing  its   mu^- 
Butupite,  into  what  has  since  become  &(i- 
borough.      But    as    the    shoaUng    of  i^ 
waterway  slowly  ruinedthecity  of  theea:^ 
kings  of    Kent,  the   growth  of   the  l^-- 
afforded  a  site  for  Sandwich,  "  the  vii^i": 
on  the  sand,"  a  mile  or  so  nearer  the  i<> 
which  from  the  first  hut  placed  jusl  abci* 
high-water    mark,    struggled    and   thiv't  I 
until  it  eventually  became  for  several  cf--  i 
turies  the  naval  head -quarters  of  Englfltc  j 
And  then  it  be^n  to  go  the  wa>  ■ 
Bichborough,    but    not    bo    far.     B  i 
shingle  of  the  eastward  drift  crept  -■. 
round  the  South  Foreland.    Old  Wa.  ' 
mer  was  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  n; 
wide  beach  on  which  the  present  vill^i:.^ 
stands.      Further   along   on   the  »::t 
beach  rose  modem  Deal,  the  old  iinll*''; 
now  Upper   Deal,  being  similarly  It" 
inland.    Further  still  tbe  beach  si^''. ' 
where  the  present  golf   links  are  *-- 
beyond.     The  scour  of  the  tides  becac 
less,    the     silting    up    continueU,    t:  ( 
streams  becoming  weaker  as  tbe  ibn^- 
country  was  cleared  in  which  they  ro-;- 
When  Henry  VII.  was  on  the  tiiro^t 
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Cardinal  Morton,  who  cut  Morton's  Dyke 
from  Peterborough  to  Wisbech,  and  thereby 
improved  the  Fenland,  was  translated  from 
Ely  to  Canterbury,  and  tried  bis  band  agsiin 
at  reclamation.  Noticing  that  the  retiring 
tide  left  a  fair  amount  of  salt  on  the  fiats, 
he  set  up  salt-pans  between  the  town  and 
the  sea— and  made  things  worse  instead  of 
better.  The  course  of  the  stream  being 
interfered  with,  the  shoaling  went  on  more 
quickly,  and  matters  became  desperate  when 
there  sank  at  the  river  mouth  the  great 
"caryke"  of  Paul  IV.,  that  long,  lean, 
inquisitor  pope  who  worked  by  night  and 
slept  by  day,  and  drank  his  black,  fiery 
Naples  wine  "  so  thick  as  one  might  cut 
it  with  a  knife,"  and  had  such  a  turbulent 
time  of  it  generally  In  the  four  years  from 
1555. 

Thus  by  the  forces  of  nature,  assisted  by 
the  commercial  enterprise  of  an  archbishop 
and  the  misfortune  of  a  pope.  Sandwich 
found  itself  being  silted  into  insignificance. 
Whereupon  it  agitated  on  familiar  lines 
and  got  a  Eoyal  Commission,  and  J.  Bogers 
began  a  "  new  cut  "  and  left  it ;  and  in  the 
second  year  of  Elizabeth  came  another 
Royal  Commission,  whereat  W.  Jacobson 
of  Amsterdam,  "  much  experienced  in  great 
water  works,"  advised  the  cut  to  be  con- 
tinued, "and  it  would  cost  £10,000,"  and 
J^-  Andrison,  the  "espert"  on  the  other 
side — oh  !  these  experts  I  ^said,  "Certainly 
not,  the  cut  is  in  the  wrong  place,  it  should 
be  where  the  ground  is  four  feet  lower,  and 
It  will  cost— ahem— £14,000 ;  "  whereupon 


the  Commissioners  reported,  as  usual,  leaving 
espert  leaning  against  expert,  and  nothing 
was  done.  Years  rolled  by,  and  in  Queen 
Anne's  day  came  another  Boyal  Commis- 
sion, whereat  Bamsgate  struck  in  and  won, 
and  became  the  eastern  Kentish  port  that 
Sandwich  had  sought  to  be,  and  all  that 
Sandwich  got  was  £200  a  year  from  Rams- 
gate  to  dredge,  embank,  or  play  with  as  it 
liked ;  and  it  still  embanks  and  keeps  a 
navigable  channel  in  an  unpretentious  way. 
It  first  appears  on  record  in  the  reign  of 
King  Egbert  of  Kent,  when,  in  666,  St. 
Wilfrith  landed  on  his  return  from  conse- 
cration in  Gaul  as  Bishop  of  York,  to 
discover  that  Oswy,  impatient  at  his  long 
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,d  given  the  bishopric  to  St. 
Chad.  A  dlsappoiDtment  for  Wllfrith  ;  but 
really  he  was  lucky  to  have  escaped  with 
his  life,  for  his  ship  had  stranded  on  the 
Sussex  coast,  and  the  longshoremen  of  the 
period  had  in  their  pleasant  manner  en- 
deavoured to  seize  it,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  rising  of  the  tide  that  the  vessel  floated 
off,  after  losing  five  of  its  men,  to  make  its 
way  eastward  and  round  the  Foreland  into 
Sandwich  haven. 

Naturally,  as  a  prominent  seaport,  it 
suffered  much  from  the  Scandinavians. 
Here,  in  851,  the  first  year  that  the  Danes 
"remained  over  winter  in  Thanet,"  King 
Atbelstan  and  Elchere  took  some 
of  their  ships  and  drove  off  the 
rest.  In  993  came  Olaf  to  plunder 
on  bis  way  back  from  Staines,  to 
join  with  Sweyn  next  year  in  their 
unsuccessful  attack  on  London. 
In  1006  the  Danes  came  again 
and  "  did  all  they  had  been  before 
wont,"  but  three  years  afterwards 
Ethelred  was  in  the  haven  with 
the  biggest  EngHsh  fleet  seen  up 
to  then,  and  the  Danes  came  not, 
though  afterwards  they  arrived  in 
every  alternate  year.  Here  in 
1014,  on  his  way  from  Gains- 
borough, Canute  put  ashore  the 
English  host^es  minus  their 
hands,  ears,  and  noses ;  but  it  was 
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the  same  Christian  monarch  who 

in  1029  confirmed  Etbeh«d's  ^i 

of   Sandwich   to    Canterbury,  mi 

gave  the  monks  of  Christ  Church 

"  the  haven  and  oil  the  dues  tbii 

arise  thereof,  on  either  side  of  ite 

haven,  so  that,  lo  I  when  the  flood 

is  all  at  the  highest,  and  all  at  tcr 

fullest,  if  a  ship  be  floating  so  nigh 

the  land  as  it  nighest  may,  acii 

there  be  a  man    standing  in  lii^ 

ship  and  he  have  a  taper  ax  Id  hi.' 

hand,"  so  far  aa  he  can  thron  .i 

shall  the  right  to  the  dues  eiienJ: 

and,  further,  anything  a  man  cou:i 

reach  from  the  beach,  with  a  spiec' 

at  the  lowest  tide,  floating  on  ilit 

sea,  was  to  go   half  to  the  tiodrr 

and   half   to    the    monks.     \an:: 

which  it  is  a  fair  assumption  :i.:' 

the  strongest  man  available  ufc 

chosen  to  throw  the  tomahawk,  am: 

that  the  spreot    or   sprit  was  ■li 

longest  spai'  that  could  be  haodleJ 

Anyhow,  the    most   was    made  o: 

the  privileges  for  three  centuries,  when  lb; 

far-seeing    monks,  noticing   doubtless  lit 

change    in   the  physical    features  of   'i-i 

neighbourhood,  parted  wdth  their  rights  i;; 

the  harbour  to  Queen  Eleanor  in  ext^hsD^c 

for  lands  elsewhere,  but  retained  those  '^ 

the  town. 

Having  granted  Sandwich  to  the  monb 
of  Christ  Church,  Canute  gave  Stocar  tc 
those  of  St.  Augustine,  thus  grimly  seitic; 
two  monastic  bodies  in  the  same  cathe<irt- 
city  to  fight  over  the  two  towns  at  li; 
river  mouth,  which  they  vigorously  pre- 
ceeded  to  do  until  1386,  wnen  the  French,  t; 
wiping  out  Stonar,  left  the  Christ  Churc: 


WICH   (FROM    THE  lUMPAI 


monka  triumphant.  And  there  wae  some- 
thing worth  fighting  over,  for  Sandwich, 
with  the  monastery  funds  to  back  it, 
rose  from  every  attack  and  throve  so  that 
in  Edward  IV.'s  reign  its  customs  dues 
amounted  to  £17,000  a  year. 

It  is  the  oldest  of  the  "  Cynk  Portz,"  to 
quote  the  spelling  of  the  charter  at  Hythe, 
which  probably  gives  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion, and  as  such  was  always  a  prominent 
member  o{  that  confederacy  which  in  the 
Confessor's  days,  and    for  centuries  after- 
wards,   was     entrusted     with    the     naval 
defence    of    the    kingdom,    and    received 
special  privileges,   freedom   from   taxation 
and  the  like,  in  return.     Like  the  others  it 
had     its     "  corporate     memhers," 
Fordwich  and  Deal,  and  also  its 
"  non -corporate  members,"  Eecul- 
ver,  Sarre,  Stonar,  Eamsgate,  Wal- 
mer,  and,  curiously  enough,  Bright- 
lingsea    in    Essex.      The    "  Eoyal 
Navy  of   the  Cinque  Ports"  was 
never  without  the  Sandwich  con- 
tingent.     In    1217   they   were   in 
Hubert     de     Burgh's     action    off 
Dover,    which   freed   the    country 
from    the    invasion    of    Louis    of 
France,    They  were  in  the  curious 
battle  in  1293,  when  the  Cinque 
Ports  fleet  met  the  French  by  ap- 
pointment round   the  empty  ship 
moored  off  St.  Mah^  and  almost 
annihilated  them.    They  were  at 
Skymbumesa  in  the  Solway  when 
Edward  I.  invaded  Scotland  ;  and 
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they  were  with  Edward  III.  at  Sluys,  with 
him  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  and  with  him  in 
1350  at  the  fight  of  "  Lesp^nols  sur  mer  " 
off  Winchelsea,  when  the  King  had  to  save 
himself  from  his  sinking  ship  by  capturing 
one  of  the  enemy's,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  to  do  likewise,  and  little  John  of 
Gaunt,  aged  ten,  refused  to  stay  ashore 
with  his  mother,  and  bore  himself  like  a 
man  in  aiding  in  a  victory  so  decisive  that 
it  gave  his  father  the  title  of  King  of  the 
Sea,  and  set  bim  in  a  ship  on  his  gold  coins. 

Quaint  and  small  were  the  ships  at  first, 
high  and  strong  in  the  bow  and  stem  to 
carry  the  castles  built  thereon,  one-masted, 
with  a  top-castle  boistable  before  the  fight, 
and  a  huge  squarish  lug-sail  which  would 
take  them  to  windward,  as  they  went  in  De 
Burgh's  battle  before  they  wore  and  ran 
dovTO  on  the  astonished  Courtenay.  In 
those  days  the  crew  numbered  twenty-one 
men  and  a  boy,  with  a  "  rector,"  that  is,  a 
master,  and  a  "  constable,"  that  is,  a  boat- 
swain ;  and  almost  the  same  crew  was 
carried  by  the  merchantmen,  which  were 
in  most  cases  merely  gens-de-giterre  with 
their  castles  put  into  store. 

The  old  town  suffered  almost  as  much 
from  the  French  as  from  the  Danes  and  for 
the  same  reason,  but  it  always  managed  to 
recover.  Gradually  its  fortifications  became 
stronger  ;  once  they  were  found  ready  made 
for  it.  That  was  in  1386,  when  Charles 
VI. 's  ill-fated  armada  for  the  conquest  of 
England  started  with  a  timber  wall  on 
bo(^,  20  feet  high,  3000  paces  long,  with 
a  tower  at  every  12  feet  large  enough  to 
hold  twelve  men.     Two  of  these  vessels. 
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with  part  o!   this  wall  and  machines  for     gold  cup  of   C.  lib.  she  so  much  appre- 


throwing  miBsiles,  and  the  "  artist  "  who 
made  it,  were  captured  by  the  Saudwich 
men,  who  brought  it  home,  where  it   was 
used  as  a  temporary  defence.     After   the 
French   incursion    in    the    early   days    of 
Henry  VI.  the  town  waa  enclosed  within 
much  the  same  lines  as  now,  but  its  new 
walls  proved  of   little  avail  against  Peter 
Brice,  otherwise    Marshal  de  Br^z^,  who, 
instigated   by  Margaret    of   Anjou,  broke 
in   with    his   four  thousand    men.      The 
caatle,  however,   remained  antaken,  to  be 
unsuccessfully  held  in  1471,   by  Thomas 
Fauconberg,    the    Lancastrian    (who    was 
Dot  Shakespeare's    Falconbridge),  against 
Edward  IV.,  who  captured  that  worthy's 
thirteen     ships, 
though  Thomas  him- 
self escaped,   to  be 
made     prisoner     at 
Southampton.     And 
it  was  this  king  who 
strengthened    the 
town  defences  gener- 
ally     and      granted 
£100  a  year  out  of 
the  customs  to  keep 
them  in  repair. 

Coming  into 
Sandwich  along  the 
Bamsgate  road  we 
pass  on  the  seaward 
side  the  shingle  pits 
in  which  the  con- 
crete    blocks    for 

Dover    harbour    are  **^''  '^''  '*"'"  "^^^^ 

being     made,     and 

then  the  few  traces  of  Stonar,  and  cross 
the  bridge  which  replaces  the  first  one  built 
in  1765.  Entering  the  town  through  the 
gatehouse  known  as  the  Barbican,  which 
dates  only  from  Henry  VIII.'s  time, as  do  the 
castles  of  Deal  and  Walmer,  we  turn  along 
Strand  Street,  as  did  Richard  I.  when,  home 
from  captivity,  he  walked  from  here  bare- 
footed to  Canterbury,  following  the  same 
road  as  Becket  had  done  when  he  returned 
in  triumph.  We  are  at  once  amid  a  mis- 
cellaneous array  of  architecture  in  a  small, 
small  way,  much  of  it  Tudor  or  Stuart,  for, 
owing  to  frequent  burnings,  the  houses  are 
more  modern  than  the  streets,  being  per- 
haps the  third  or  fourth  representatives  of 
the  original  dwellings.  By  the  riverside, 
near  the  site  of  the  old  Pillory  Gate,  is  the 
gabled  house  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth 
stayed  on  the  day  when  she  received  that 


ciated;  and  iclose  by  is  the  church  of  St. 
Mary's   which,  begEUi   under  the   Kentish 
Egbert,  and,  after  many  damagings  and  re- 
buildings,  became  in  1667,  when  the  north 
wind  brought  down  the  steeple,  destroying 
the  south  aisle  and  western  wall,  much  as 
it  is  now.     At  the  comer  is  one  of  the  old 
inns  displaying  the  Tudor  arms,  in  which 
the  red  dragon  appears  in  the  place  of  ih^ 
familiar  unicorn.     Further  on  is  Mau'wood 
Court,  once  the  grammar  school  founded  by 
Sir  Eoger  Manwood,  the  Sandwich  draper's 
son,  who  became  Elizabeth's  Lord    Chief 
Baron,  and,  like  Bacon,  had  his  weaknesses.. 
there  being  amongst  other  things  a  little 
matter  of  a  gold  chain  that  is  almost  in- 
credible,   and     per- 
haps   ought   not    to 
be    mentioned,    con- 
sidering     how       he 
atoned  for  his  lapses 
by  his  benefactions. 
Beyond  is  a  stretch 
of  the  town  wall  ic 
which  what  seem  t-i 
I  be  gun-ports,  clo^ 
'  with  shutters,  tell  of 
the      stormy     time? 
when  Sandwich  wa^- 
better      worth      »c 
enemy's      attention. 
To  the  right  we  gL> 
through  the  gate  to 
Bichborough;  to  ihe 
left    we    reach    tbe 
R  ARMS  ON  TABLBT  ramparts,  on    which 

a  delightful  walk 
leads  practically  all  round  tbe  town  to  the 
Stour  again.  Soon  at  the  railway  station  wc 
cross  the  Delf,  an  artificial  stream,  "delved  " 
probably  by  some  Dutchman,  in  ihe  reigc 
of  Edward  I.,  for  the  water  supply,  the 
weUs  giving  water  t-oo  brackish  for  con- 
sumption unless  driven  through  the  gravft 
into  the  chalk  below;  and  though  the 
waterworks  have  superseded  it,  arid  it  look? 
suspicious,  yet  when  it  was  analysed  somv 
twenty  years  since,  it  was  found  to  \k 
harmless,  and  it  appears  much  the  same  now 
as  then.  To  tbe  right,  on  the  road  i' 
Eastry,  where  Becket  hid  in  his  flight  frons 
Northampton,  until  in  disguise  he  got  saf; 
aboard  the  Sandwich  boat  which  took  hic. 
to  Flanders,  is  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital 
a  charity  on  almshouse  lines,  which  bepia 
some  eight  centuries  ago  as  a  lazar-hou^ 
when  leprosy  was  so  common  owing  to  iht 
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salted  fish  going  wrong  when  fresh  meat 
was  unorthodox  or  unohtainable.  Next, 
also  outside  the  rampartB,  and  there  are 
only  a  few  other  houses  so  placed,  we  have 
the  new  buildings  into  which  Manwood'fl 
grammar  school  migrated.  A  slight  devia- 
tion takes  us  into  the  churohyaid  of  St, 
Clement's,  where  we  discover  a  tablet  on 
the  south  wall,  which  seems  to  have  been 
specially  put  there  for  the  confusion  of  those 
people  who,  knowing  not  of  our  old  letter 
"  thorn,"  the  Saxon  theta  represented  by 
they,  persist  in  talking  of  "  ye  plough  "  and 
"  ye  shop,"  and  so  on,  instead  of  "  the 
plough,"  etc.,  in  the  manner  which  has 
never  changed.  For  here  is  not  only  ye 
for  the,  but  yT,  which  it  passes  the  wit  of 
man  to  pronounce  as  anything  else  but 
Iheir.  Eeturning  to  the  ramparts,  and  still 
with  the  picturesque  backs  and  gardens  to 
the  left,  we  reach  the  river,where  the  old 
Fisher  Gate  stands,  the  only  original  gate 
of  the  five  through  which  entrance  to  the 
town  could  be  had. 

At  the  Barbican  we  turn  amongst  the 
old-world  streets  that  are  so  curiously  dark 
after  sundown.  Here  and  there  the  name 
on  a  shop-front  tells  of  the  Flemings  and 
Wailoons,  driven  out  by  Alva,  who,  coming 
to  London  first,  were  settled  here  to  make 
their  serges,  flannels,  and  dress  baizes,  as 
the  si  Ik- weavers  went  to  Canterbury,  and  the 
thread- workers  to  Maidstone,  the  townsmen 
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crying  out,  as  always,   against   the  ahen 
immigration.    Yet  they  came  just  as  the 
silting  up  of  the  haven  ended  Sandwich's 
career  as  a  port  and  gave  it  a  new  start  as 
the  maoufacturing  town  whose  prosperity 
in  that  line  was  ended  by  James  I.  in  one 
ot  his  monopoly  grants.     With  the  weavers, 
however,  came  also  market  gardeners,  the 
first  to  introduce  that  occupation  into  Eng- 
land, the  first  to  send  garden  produce  by 
water    to    London,    and    all    our 
market  gardening  since  is  traceable 
to  them.     Some  of  their  descend- 
ants are  still  in  the  trade.     Surely 
there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of 
reflected    respectability    in    being 
served    by    a    greengrocer    whose 
family  have  been  greengrocers  for 
twelve  generations ! 

The  district  not  only  grows  its 
own  vegetables,  but  is  far  enough 
from  London  to  grow  its  own  meat. 
The  cattle  market  seems  to  be 
going  as  strong  as  at  any  time 
during  the  seven  hundred  years  or 
more  Jt  has  been  in  existence. 
Sheep,  oxen,  cows,  pigs,  horses,  and 
no  side  shows  ;  farmers'  traps  fifty 
in  a  row,  by  the  '  Fleur  de  Lys,'  and 
others  elsewhere,  the  horses  out  of 
all  of  them  put  up  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  the  wbole  market- 
place is  alive,  and  sometimes  every 
pen  full.  Sandwich  does  not  sleep 
around  its  town-hall  on  market-day. 
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BY   MYLEB   B.    FOSTEB 


PART  1.— OLD   BALLADS 


N     Staioer     and 

Barrett's  Dictionary 

of    Musical     Terms, 

the      definition      of 

1"      seems     equally 

'or  either  the  ancient 

aodern  specimen,  viz. 

g  designed  to  suit  a 

audience." 

the  derivation  of  the 

tenn  ,  there    has,    in    times 

past,  been  some  dispute,  but 

there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  derived  from 

the  same  root  as  the  mediieval  Latin  verb 

"  ballare,"  which  explains  the  custom,  in 

old  times,  of  dancing  during  the  song,  and 

which  might  be  dragged  in,  as  justifying  to 

a   small   extent   the  irritating,  not  to   say 

banal,  presence  in  modern  ballads  of  that 

valse- refrain,  without  which,  a  quarter  of  a 

century   ago,  they   would   not   have   been 

considered  legitimate  Ballads ! 

I  need  scarcely  remind  my  readers  that 
there  are  many  poems,  to  which  the  term  is 
applied,  which  have  little  or  nothing  in 
common  with  the  primitive  form. 

Our  early  bards,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Sceops, 
were  both  poets  and  musicians,  by  whom 
were  recorded  deeds  of  valour,  by  whose 
compositions  either  praise  or  blame  was 
meted  out,  and  whose  ballads  gave  us 
glimpses  (however  inaccurate)  of  several 
portions  of  the  early  history  of  our  country 
otherwise  unattainable. 

Williaai  of  Malmesbury,  when  he  wrote 
hie  history  of  Edward,  the  son  of  King 
Alfred  the  Great,  owned  that  he  bad  to 
trust  largely  to  the  ballads  of  that  earlier 
period  for  most  of  the  facts,  which  must 
have  been  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  aurally. 

Like  all  specimens  of  a  gossipy  nature, 
such  news  would  alter  considerably  during 
its  passage  through  time,  so  much  so  that 
the  historiau  acknowledged  that  he  had 
doubts  as  to  the  ballad -singers'  accuracy  in 
apportioning  praise  or  blame.  As  all  poetry, 
in  tliese  early  days,  was  intended  to  be 
sung,  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music  were, 
in  very  truth,  united,  although  it  is  more 


than  likely  that  the  conditions  of  thtir 
married  life  might  not  bear  too  close 
an  investigation.  In  any  case,  I  suspect 
that  the  agreement  was  more  sincere  and 
more  spontaneous  than  that  which  w<r 
shall  consider,  later  on,  in  connexion  wi;li 
modem  work. 

That  words  were  sung  not  only  by  a 
single  voice,  but  to  music  in  three  partf, 
can  be  proved  by  the  celebrated  Peu-r- 
borough  MS.,  "  Gesta  Herwardi,"  an  ac- 
count of  the  doings  of  Hereward,  son  ol 
Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  and  the  Lady 
.^diva  (the  Lady  Godiva  of  popular  famel. 

Hereward  takes  from  bis  ser\'ant  & 
cithern  (or  lute)  and  sings,  "  per  discrimina 
vocum,"  with  correct  musical  intervals. 
"  nunc  solitarie  et  nunc  tripliciter  cum  sui> 
sociis,"  first  alone  and  then  in  three  parts 
with  his  companions,  "  more  Girwiorum," 
after  the  manner  of  the  Gyrwians,  the 
folk  living  in  what  are  now  the  Eastern 
Counties. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  other  parts  of 
Britain  were,  at  least,  as  much  advanced  in 
music  and  part-singing,  for  all  classes  loved 
music  and  practised  it. 

Mr.  William  Chappell,  our  famous 
authority  on  this  and  kindred  subjects, 
writes  ^  as  follows :  "  The  farther  back  we 
extend  our  researches,  the  more  likely  we 
are  to  discover  accuracy  in  the  records  of 
passing  events  ;  for,  in  later  times,  when 
the  travelling  ballad-singer  was  no  uncon.- 
■mon  purveyor  of  news,  and  when  correci 
information  was  gradually  becoming  easier 
of  access  by  other  means,  these  minstreU. 
no  doubt,  vied  with  one  another  in  con- 
cocting the  roost  wild  and  improhablf 
fabrications,  since  it  appeared  to  pay  beittr 
to  excite  and  amuse  their  gaping  audience 
at  the  expense  of  accuracy,  than  to  instruct 
and   interest    them    in    a    more    truthful 


In  Chaucer's  time,  things  had  reached 
such  a  pass  as  to  warrant  bis  exposure  of 
these  minstrel -lays,  which  he  did  moM 
effectually  in  bis  "  Ehyme  of  Sir  Topaz  ' : 
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xmtil,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  all 
the  peripatetic  minstrels  were  classed  as 
vagabonds  and  sturdy  beggars ! 

Let  us  retrace  our  steps  to  the  thirteenth 
century  to  justify  my  statement  that  all 
classes  practised  music. 

When  Lord  Mayor  Norman,  in  the  year 
1453,  first  took  the  civic  procession  to 
Westminster  by  water,  the  Thames  water- 
men wrote  and  composed  a  round,  in  honour 
of  the  occasion,  the  words  of  which  were — 

**  Heave  and  ho,  rumbelow. 
Row  the  boat,  Norman,  row, 
Row  to  thy  Leman." 

Whether  by  Leman  (loved  one)  the  water- 
men intended  a  delicate  allusion  to  turtle - 
soup,  or  only  referred  to  the  City  of  London 
€71  bloCy  I  am  unable  to  state.  But  the 
British  affection  for  ballads  commenced 
from  a  much  earlier  date  than  this. 

There  were  many  such  songs  in  the  land 
before  the  Norman  invasion. 

We  learn  that  Thomas,  who  was  the 
first  Archbishop  of  York,  collected  the 
minstrels'  tunes  and  wrote  Latin  hymns  to 
them  I 

The  Bishop  of  Ossory,  nearly  three 
hundred  years  later,  did  the  same  thing. 
He  collected  a  number  of  ballad-tunes, 
divorced  them  from  their  original  words, 
and  adapted  them  to  Church  use. 

This  only  proves  an  anticipation  of  the 
methods  of  Kev.  Bowland  Hill,  and,  in  our 
day,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  the  adoption 
of  secular  melodies  for  sacred  purposes, 
with  a  view  of  depriving  the  devil  of  the 
most  popular  tunes. 

Gerald  Barry  the  Welshman,  known  as 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  gives  an  instance 
showing  the  danger  of  this  transfer,  where 
a  Worcestershire  priest,  who  had  been 
listening  to  these  fascinating  dance-songs 
near  the  church  one  night,  found  himself 
singing  one  of  the  popular  burdens  at 
service  next  day,  in  place  of  the  "  Dominus 
vobiscum !  " 

The  Bishop  of  Ossory  very  honestly  put, 
as  titles  over  his  tunes,  quotations  from  the 
ballads  with  which  they  were  originally 
associated,  so  that,  instead  of  such  revered 
headings  as  "  Winchester  Old,"  "  Kensington 
New,"  "  Miles'  Lane,"  "  Tottenham  Court 
Road,"  or  what  not,  we  find  such  extra- 
ordinary mottoes  as  **  Do,  do,  nightingale, 
sing  full  merry,"  "Good  day,  my  leman 
dear,"  and  "  How  should  I  with  that  old 


man 
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Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings,  our  greatest  living 
authority  on  old  English  music,  reminds 
us  ^  that  "  ballad-making  was  a  fashion- 
able amusement  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,  who  was  himself  renowned 
for  *  setting  of  songes  and  making  of 
ballettes.' " 

"The  Kinges  Ballade  "  was  attributed  to 
him  and  was  very  popular  during  his  reign. 
Bishop  Latimer,  preaching  before  King 
Edward  YI.,  made  the  first  line  of  it  the 
subject  of  his  sermon,  enlarging  on  the 
beneficent  advantages  of 

"Passetyme  with  good  company e." 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Dr. 
John  Case  of  Oxford  wrote  '^  as  follows,  in 
one  of  the  earliest  books  printed  at  the 
new  Oxford  Press  :  "  Every  troublesome 
and  laborious  occupation  hath  musick  for 
a  solace  and  recreation,  and  hence  it  is 
that  the  wayfaring  men  solace  themselves 
with  songs,  and  ease  the  wearisomeness 
of  their  journey ;  considering  that  musicke, 
as  a  pleasant  companion,  is  unto  them 
instead  of  a  waggon  on  the  way.  And 
hence  it  is  that  manual  labourers  and 
mechanical  artificers  of  all  sorts  keep  such 
a  chanting  and  singing  in  their  shoppes — 
the  tailor  on  his  bulk,  the  shoemaker  at  his 
last,  the  mason  at  his  wall,  the  ship-boy 
at  his  oar,  the  tinker  at  his  pan,  and  the 
tiler  on  the  house-tops."  The  workman 
who  did  not  sing  in  those  days  was  regarded 
with  suspicion. 

Fletcher  of  Saltoun  says,  "  Never  trust 
a  tailor  that  does  not  sing  at  his  work,  for 
his  mind  is  of  nothing  but  filching." 

I  have  already  pointed  out  to  you  that, 
thanks  to  the  exaggerations  of  the  travel- 
ling ballad-singers,  they  fell,  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  into  disrepute,  and  not 
only  they,  but  the  ballads  themselves  "were 
made  the  subject  of  repressive  legisla- 
tion." An  old  writer  said,  "  Scarce  a  cat 
can  look  out  of  a  gutter,  but  up  starts 
a  halfpenny  chronicle,  and  presently  *  A 
proper  new  Ballad  of  a  strange  sight'  is 
indited ;  "  also  "  Musicians  held  ballads  in 
contempt,  and  great  poets  rarely  wrote  in 
ballad  metre." 

In  the  year  1560  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-six  ballads  were  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall,  but  only  forty-four  books ! 

^  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians, 
"  Ballad,"  in  vol.  i.,  London,  1879. 

^  The  Praise  of  Musicke,  by  Dr.  John  Case, 
Oxford,  1586. 
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Charles  Butler,^  nearly  a  century  later, 
spoke  of  ''the  infinite  multitude  of  hallads, 
set  to  sundry  pleasant  and  delightful  tunes 
by  cunning  and  witty  composers,  with 
country  dances  fitted  to  them.** 

The  italics  are  mine,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  fact  that  many  of  the  tunes 
named  at  the  top  of  the  ballads  have  been 
discovered  in  collections  of  dance  music, 
confirming  our  derivation  from  '*  ballare," 
and  it  is  probable  that,  until  fiddles  were 
common  upon  the  village  greens,  the  lads 
and  lasses  sang  whilst  they  danced. 

Some  ballads  were  of  great  political  in- 
fluence, such  as  "  Lilliburlero,"  which 
played  an  important  part  in  expelling 
King  James  II.  from  Ireland;  "Marlbrouk," 
the  "Marseillaise,"  and,  as  lately  as- 1870, 
the  "Wacht  am  Ehein."  Such  titles  as 
"  Chevy  Chase,"  "  The  Babes  in  the  Wood," 
"The  Bailiff's  Daughter  of  Islington," 
"  The  Spanish  Ladye,"  etc.,  etc.,  are  still 
remembered. 

We  have  still  a  large  number  of  ballads 
extant,  such  as  were  printed  on  one  side  of 
a  rough  sheet  of  paper,  and  called  "  broad- 
sides," to  be  sung  in  the  streets  and  villages, 
and  belonging  to  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries. 

Counting  the  Selden  collection,  lent  by 
Sir  John  Selden  to  Pepys  (of  Diary  fame) 
and  bequeathed  by  the  latter,  who  had 
never  returned  them  to  Selden,  to  Magda- 
lene College,  Cambridge — with  strict  in- 
junctions never  to  lend  them  to  anybody  ! 
— counting  this  collection,  the  Boxburghe 
collection  of  2133  pages  of  ballads,  and 
many  others  I  could  name  in  both  public 
and  private  libraries,  belonging  to  the  period 
between  Henry  VIII.  and  the  year  1700, 
we  must  have  in  England  at  the  present 
moment  over  ten  thousand  such  ballads. 
Whilst  the  eighteenth  century  produced 
many  good  songs,  still  the  low  tastes  and 
follies  of  that  period  were  also  reflected  in 
the  amorous,  hunting,  drinking  and  pohtical 
ballads,  still  to  be  found  in  leaflet  form. 

Mr.  Cunningham  Woods,  the  able  music- 
master  at  Highgate  School,  in  his  lecture  ^ 
before  the  Musical  Association  upon  this 
very  subject,  includes  in  his  classification 
the  blatant  national  or  Jingo  "  song,  in 
which  we  seem  to  thank  God  that  we  are 

^  The  Principles  of  Musick,  by  Charles  Butler, 
M.A.,  London,  1636. 

'  iSroceedings  of  the  Musical  Association,  1896-7, 
"  Types  of  the  Eighteenth-Century  Songs,"  by  F. 
Cunningham  Woods,  M.A.,  Mus.  Bac.,  Oxon. 
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not  as  other  men  are,"  and  gives  "The 
English  Flag  triumphant "  as  a  specimen, 
adapted  to  the  tune  of  "  The  Boast  Beef 
of  Old  England  " : 

''  By  the  blessing  of  God  we  have  conquered  «t 
last. 
Our  flag  rides  in  triumph  as  was  in  times  put. 
And  the  French  at  old   Rodney  looked  sadly 
aghast. 
O  the  brave  tars  of  old  England, 
And  O  the  old  English  brave  tars." 

He  also  very  humorously  compares  love- 
sick swains  of  the  sixteenth  with  those 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  says :  "  The 
Elizabeiban  poets  made  their  Strephon, 
Damon,  Celia,  and  so  on,  play  for  kisses 
and  eventually  die  of  love,"  but  "thev 
tended  their  flocks  prior  to  their  decease. 
In  the  eighteenth-century  popular  song 
they  died  similarly,  but  took  longer  over  it 
— sometimes  twelve  verses — and  appear  to 
have  thought  of  nothing  but  dying." 

Even  where  the  music  is  of  a  superior 
order,  and  is  beginning  to  feel  the  influence 
of  the  classical  schools,  the  poetry  is  more 
often  doggerel  than  not. 

A  great  number  of  pseudo-Scotch  ditties 
were  in  vogue  about  this  time,  of  which 
neither  words  nor  music  were  the  composi- 
tion of  anybody  north  of  the  Tweed. 
Since  Charles  II.'s  reign.  Englishmen  com- 
posed "  Scotch  songs "  or  airs  "  in  the 
Scotch  manner  " ;  one  of  these  became  a 
popular  London  pantomime  song  of  Christ- 
mas 1795,  and  it  began  : 

'*If  a  body  meet  a  body,  going  to  the  fair. 
If  a  body  kiss  a  body,  need  a  body  care?^ 

It  appeared,  two  years  later,  in  Vol.  V. 
of  Johnson's  Scots  Musical  Museum  in  the 
altered  form  of  "  Gin  a  body  meet  a  body.' 
etc.,  and  was  at  once  labelled  Fine  Out 
Scotch ! 

How  the  manners  of  the  people,  their 
fads  and  foibles,  are  reflected  in  the  songs 
of  their  day!  When  artificiality  \ras 
at  its  zenith,  and  powdered  wigs,  beauty- 
patches  and  clouded  canes  were  indispens- 
able, how  quaintly  suggestive  of  their 
surroundings  were  the  songs  addressed 
to  "Corinna's  Shoe-buckle,"  "Daphne's 
Eyelash,"  or  the  "Come  upon  my  Mistress' 
toe." 

And  yet,  the  courtly  bow,  the  graoefni 
curtsey,  even  the  fulsome  affectation  were 
all  there,  charmingly  illustrated  in  the 
minuet-like  measures. 
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A  study  of  Chappell's  Popular  Music 
of   the  Olden  Time  is  always  a  delight  I 

Tou  have  but  to  peep  into  these  beauti- 
ful Yolumes  to  be  quite  fascinated  by  the 
simple,  homely  words — either  a  familiar 
story  quaintly  told,  or  a  great  eveut  or  old 
legend  boldly  chronicled  and  wedded  to 
equally  simple,  manly, ever -refreshing  music. 

How  then  ia  it  that  these  treasures  of 
national  song  are  so  evidently  being  put 
upon  the  shelf  and  neglected? 


Why  is  it  we  hear  so  few  of  these  quaint, 
honest,  simple  ballade  ? 

The  wonder  deepens  as  we  look  around 
us,  and  take  note  of  the  ship-loads  of 
rubbish  which  publishers  have,  in  receut 
timea,  brought  to  the  world's  notice,  under 
this  self-aame  title  of  "Ballad." 

What  are  these  new  lamps  like,  which 
we,  Aladdin-Uke,  have  exchanged  for  the 
old?  I  hope,  in  the  second  part  of  this 
subject,  to  try  and  show  you. 


Shirkers  of  the  Battle 
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M~LD  yonder  walls,  immarsed  in  mutual  gloom, 
How  many  a  bouI  anticipates  the  tomb; 
Silence  the  boaom'a  confidence  restraina, 
They  ehare  no  pleasures,  and  they  eoothe  no  pain?. 
To  ehun  the  world  they  seek  a  convenfa  shade, 
Aa  timoroiiB  banda  retreat  when  foea  invade. 
Delusive  plan,  the  world  can  follow  atill. 
Twined  with  the  wiah,  or  lurking  in  the  will; 
Uonaalio  robea  oppoao  a  barrier  frail. 
And  walla  are  w«ak  when  sinnil  thoughts  assail. 
Fat  wiser  they  who  face  the  deadly  strife. 
Armed  from  above,  and  strong  in  heavenly  life, 
Their  baffled  foes  like  snow  dissolve  away, 
And  faith  nnahaken  wins  the  glorioua  day. 


The  Lnmre  Hour.— Ed.  L.  H. 
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"  Is  it  so  small  a  thing 
To  have  enjoyed  the  sun? 
To  have  lived  light  in  the  spring, 
To  have   loved— to   have  thought— to  have 

E  have  come  to  see 
you,"  said  Stephen 
with  unabashed  cheer- 
fulness, untouched  by 
any  VEigue  shadow  of 
doubt  OS  to  his  re- 
ception. "  Peggj-  and 
d  you  was  lonely,  and 
lUght  we  would  drop  in 
rs.  Waters  the  washer- 
1  did  when  Patty  was 
1  the  'fluenza." 
re  was  silence  for  a 
at,  and  Stephen  occu- 
limaeli  by  examining 
tails  of  the  room  with 
bright  eyes. 
i  St.  Ives  bad  sur- 
rounded himself  by  much 
b  was  beautiful  and  costly,  but  there 
;  upon  everything  the  impreaa  of  a 
sing  final  touch  that  was  the  outcome  of 
his  blindness.  The  room  was  large  and  well 
lighted  by  two  windows  that  gave  on  to  the 
beautiful  park.  It  was  furnished  in  heavy 
black  oak,  and  the  walls  were  painted  a  full 
crimson,  against  which  the  portraits  of  old 
Barons  of  St.  Ives  and  their  wives  of  every 
period  stood  out  from  the  brush  of  Gains- 
borough, Lely,  and  Hoppner,  with  here  and 
there  a  delicate  Eomney.  The  room  should 
have  been  bright  with  flowers  in  Oriental 
bowls  to  have  touched  perfection,  but  the 
massive  taste  of  Tupton  bad  set  a  jar  of 
lilac  and  peonies  on  a  side-table  and  a  glass 
vase  filled  with  gloxinias  on  a  shelf,  and 
there  his  attempt  at  decoration  faltered. 
Tupton's  weighty  hand  had  also  discovered 
in  some  far  comer  of  the  house  some 
gilded  jars  of  a  debased  period  of  art,  and 
bad  set  them  in  neat  rows  upon  every 
available  space,  filling  them  with  dried 
coloured  grasses  and,  what  Peggy  thought 
far  more  lovely,  pink  paper  roses, 
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But  nothing  could  spoil  the  glory  of  \hi 
view  and  the  radiant  portraits  on  the  wall, 
and  even  the  figure  on  the  so&  with  tte 
wadded  dressing-gown  and  scajred  piliful 
face  was  no  blot  upon  that  beauty. 

He  turned  round  at  last  and  rose  free 
his  lounging  position,  hiding  his  face  a  litii^ 
with  his  hand,  for  his  mouth  was  working 
a  little  under  his  heavy  moustache. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  yoa,"  he  said. 
"  Will  you  sit  down  ?  Who  told  you  thai 
I  was  lonely  ?  " 

"  Sweetheart  did,"  said  Stephen  promptly. 
"  She  hves  in  a  funny  house  with  no  staits 
and  she  is  as  pretty  as  mother." 

"  Sweetheart !  "  There  was  a  curiousJT 
metallic  ring  in  his  voice  now,  and  he  moved 
impatiently  so  that  his  face  was  in  shadow. 
"  How  do  you  know  Sweetheart-  -for  1 
suppose  you  mean  Miss  Lucinda  Sweet  ?  ' 

"Yes ;  that  is  her  name.  Well,  we  wen; 
to  call,  Peggy  and  me,  because  when  muw--i 
went  to  India  with  father  we  felt  very  lonely. 
so  we  walked  up  to  see  her." 

"Oh,  I  understand;  and  where,  may  I 
ask,  are  you  living,  and  who  are  voi;r 
relations  ?  " 

"  Father  is  in  the  Boyal  Artillery,  and  h.- 
is  married  to  muyver,  and  they  went  :■.' 
India  and  left  us  to  live  at  Ujmor  Faiu 
with  Mrs.  Bland,  but  we  don't  like  her  mucli 
We  haven't  any  relations  here  'cept  one 
who  is  a  lady  like  you." 

The  description  was  so  lucid  that  S: 
Ives  smiled  a  httle. 

"  Do  you  mean  Lady  Elizabeth  Mariilier ' 
Ah  !  I  know  her,  or  used  to  know  her  ver. 
well.  So  she  is  your  great-aunt?  It  is 
unfortunate  that  she  is  away  from  homejo^: 
now,  for  she  would  have  looked  after  you. 
Why  did  you  come  to  the  Manor  Farm  ' " 

"  Muwer  didn't  know  any  one  to  leavr 
us  with,  and  she  asked  Mrs,  Brown.  Sbr 
was  fat  and  asked  questions,  and  I  hope  ve 
shan't  see  her  ever  any  more." 

"  Your  acquaintances  seem  to  be  un- 
fortunate," said  Lord  St.  Ives  with  a  langb 
"And  so  Sweetheart  sent  you  to  call  oa 
me?" 

The  manner  of  his  pronouncement  c- 
her  name  was  so  tender  that  any  one  be: 
an   innocent  child  would   have  read    tb'^ 
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hole  Btory  in  hia  accent.  But  Stephen 
,w  nothiDg,  and  continued — 

"  She  was  very  kind,  and  she  told  ue 
-about  you." 

He  hesitated  with  all  a  child's  delicacy, 
aring  that  he  might  tread  on  dangerous 

"  Told  you  about  my  bliDdness,  I  suppose. 
y,  it  was  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow,"  said 
e  man  in  a  hard  voice.  "  What  have  I 
it  to  iive  for  now?  Stricken  by  God — 
Bicted — broken.  Often  have  I  been 
mpted  with  Job  to  corse  God  and  die." 
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The  gasp  which  came  from  Stephen, 
amazed  at  this  passionate  outburst,  cut  his 
words  short. 

"Oh!"  he  said,  "  but  Job  was  in  the 
Bible — he  was  a  good  man." 

"Please  don't  be  angry,"  said  'Peggy, 
creeping  a  shade  nearer  the  passion -tossed 
figure,  "we  couldn't  help  it." 

"I  am  not  angry,  little  girl."  He  had 
regained  bis  self-control  now,  and  hod 
fastened  it  to  bim  with  iron  clamps.  "  But 
sometimes  I  wonder  why  I  was  the  one  to 
lose  everything," 
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"  Muwer  took  me  to  see  a  boy  once  at 
Haverford  who  was — I  mean  who  was  like 
you." 

"  Blind,  I  suppose  you  mean — and  dis- 
figured too — well  ?  " 

**But  he  was  happy,  and  muwer  told 
him  all  about  a  poet  who  wrote  great  things, 
and  about  a  statesman  who  did  great  things, 
and  oh,  about  lots  of  people  like  you  who 
did  everything  though  they  couldn't  see. 
Oh  !  and  she  wrote  on  a  card  and  painted 
it  too — some  nice  words.  Would  you  like  to 
hear  them  ?  " 

St.  Ives  moved  impatiently.  "  I  suppose 
I  am  in  for  the  whole  thing  now,"  he 
muttered.     "Anyway,  it's  a  change." 

He  could  not  see,  but  he  knew  somehow 
that  Stephen,  flushed  and  eager,  was  stand- 
ing in  front  of  him,  and  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  drawing  him  nearer. 

"  Tell  me,  my  boy,"  he  said,  very  kindly, 
for  it  came  upon  him  with  a  pang  that  he 
had  been  very  near  to  "  offending  one  of 
those  little  ones  "  by  his  wild  lament. 

**  I  don't  think  they  can  be  in  the  Bible, 
but  I  learned  them,  and  the  top  verse  was 
this — 

*  God's  in  His  heaven, 
All's  right  with  the  world,' 

and  underneath  was  painted — 'They  also 
serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.'  Muwer 
said  it  meant  people  who  was  blind." 

"  I  shall  remember  them,"  said  Lord  St. 
Ives  painfully,  after  a  pause.  "  I  believe  I 
shall  remember  them." 

"  Do  you  live  here  all  alone  ?  "  said  Peggy, 
who  was  not  interested. 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  a  big  place  to  be  in  with  only 
servants.  You  and  your  brother  must  come 
and  see  me  sometimes." 

"  My  name  is  Stephen,"  said  the  child 
with  a  grand  air,  "  and  we  shall  be  very 
glad  to  come.  May  we  bring  Sweetheart 
one  day  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  St.  Ives  harshly.     "  No— -no." 

"  Poor  Sweetheart !  she  is  quite  nice," 
cried  Stephen,  much  pained  by  the  unex- 
pected words. 

"  It  is  I  who  am  not  nice,"  returned  the 
other  sadly.  "People  like  me  ought  to 
hide  from  every  eye — to  live  like  moles." 

"What  a  fimny  man  you  are,"  said 
Stephen  simply.  "  Look,  you  make  Peggy 
laugh.  Moles  haven't  got  nice  houses  and 
carriages  and  horses  like  you,  and  men 
with  scarlet  clothes  and  white  hair.  Why, 
I  think  this  is  the  nicest  place  I  ever 
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was  in.  When  we  have  a  house,  the  laii 
always  comes  tlirough  the  roof,  or  we  have 
a  table  that  won't  stand  straight,  or  a  ch&L 
what  breaks  when  you  sit  on  it,  and  once 
in  Malta  we  ha^d  to  cook  with  a  biscait-:k 
lid,  'cause  we  hadn't  a  saucepan." 

"  I  was  a  soldier  once,"  said  St.  Ives 
regretfully.  "  If  I  had  had  a  house  of  mr 
own,  I  should  have  liked  to  do  the  same. ' 

"  Well,  you  ought  to  be  glad  you  hive 
plenty  of  money,  because  sometimes  whe: 
you  haven't  any  it  makes  things  hard ;  ani 
just  fancy  if  you  had  to  make  baskets  lib 
a  boy  did  that  I  knew  to  buy  bread." 

St.  Ives  winced.  "  I  would  rather  break 
stones  on  the  road  than  be  as  I  am  oowr 
he  said,  snared  into  plain  speaking  by  ib 
child's  sympathy. 

"  Do  you  always  wear  a  dressing-gowi 
'stead  of  a  coat  ? "  remarked  Pegg}"  wit£ 
deep  interest.  "  It  must  look  so  nice  whei 
you  ride  a  horse— hke  'my  old  womai 
riding  a  broomstick.' " 

" Peggy »"  cried  Stephen,  scandalised;  hj 
St.  Ives  felt  for  the  child's  hand,  and  h: 
a  tender  touch  upon  her  yellow  hair. 

"  I  will  wear  a  coat  next  time  you  ar. 
Stephen  come  to  see  me,"  he  said.  "  Tupu.: 
shall  look  a  nice  one  out  for  me.  No^ 
you  must  ,have  some  refreshment.  Wm: 
about  lemonade  and  cake,  eh  ?  " 

He  touched  a  bell  at  his  side,  and  li 
children,  open-mouthed,  watched  Jame- 
bring  in  on  a  silver  tray  the  most  exquis::: 
of  almond-iced  cakes,  in  a  rare  basket  < 
enamel  and  gilt,  and  some  fragrant  primrusr 
coloured  beverage  that  was  just  crisp  bt': 
and  there  with  lumps  of  ice. 

They  said  good-bye  with  reluctance.  I. 
Stephen  had  a  wary  eye  upon  the  clock,  ac 
did  not  wish  to  risk  the  wrath  of  \^^^ 
Bland. 

"  Good-bye,  my  new  friends,"  Lord  S: 
Ives  said,  with  the  boy's  soft,  warm  has 
in  his.  "  You  have  done  me  good  to-d*; 
and  when  you  see  Sweetheart,  tell  ht. 
about  me." 

"  Any  message  ?  "  said  Stephen  briskly 

"  No — ^no,  no  message ;  but  if  she  a«i> 
you,  tell  her — that — I  am  alive." 

He  might  have  added — craving  boc 
and  soul  for  a  sight  of  her,  dead  to  bin: 
his  own  iron  will  for  these  last  five  years 
craving  for  a  touch  of  the  hand  that  > 
had  determined  never  more  to  take  into  i:  ^ 
own  for  her  own  sake. 

"We'll  tell  her,"  nodded  Stephen,  t": 
under  Tupton's  solemn  guidance  they  pass 
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down  the  hall  and  out  on  to  the  steps  again 
where  the  marble  lion  slept. 

The  hall  was  a  wonder  of  inlaid  work 
and  marble,  and  tapestry  hung  all  the  way 
up  the  winding  stairs,  till  it  seemed  lost  in 
the  vastness  of  the  roof,  and  be  no  more 
than  a  black  shadow  of  giant  horses  and 
racing  chariots. 

It  was  rather  difficult  to  be  certain  how 
best  to  part  from  Tupton,  who  was  evi- 
dently so  very  superior,  but  Stephen  solved 
the  momentous  question  for  himself,  and 
slid  a  confiding  hand  into  that  of  the 
"  gentleman's  gentleman.'' 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said.  "  I  have  enjoyed 
myself  very  much." 

The  incomparable  dignity  of  Tupton 
underwent  a  momentary  shock. 

"Good-bye,  sir,"  he  said  warmly.  "Good- 
bye, sir,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before 
you  return.  My  lord  will  be  all  the  better 
for  a  httle  cheerful  society." 

"  Bless  his  heart ! "  added  the  valet  to 
himself,  as  he  watched  the  two  small  figures 
descend  the  steps  and  fade  away  into  the 
distance.  "  That's  the  sort  of  fine,  up- 
standing little  chap  that  should  belong  by 
rights  to  this  place,  and  if  he  can  melt  the 
winter  of  my  lord's  heart,  there'll  be  some- 
thing to.  be  thankful  for." 

By  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  Tupton 
was  of  a  poetical  turn  of  mind,  and  that 
the  tears  that  gathered  in  his  eyes  were 
bom  of  real  regret. 

The  chickens  were  just  hatched  in  the 
incubator  when  the  children  returned,  and 
Mrs.  Bland  was  far  too  busy  to  think  of 
any  luncheon  for  them.  She  bade  Jane 
give  them  a  hunch  of  bread  and  cheese 
and  a  slice  of  cold  mutton,  to  which  cheer- 
ful meal  they  sat  down  at  the  kitchen  table, 
since  there  was  no  time  to  spread  the  cloth 
in  the  dining-room. 

Jane  was  very  conversational  as  she 
bustled  in  and  out  from  the  yard,  and  a 
surreptitious  bun  added  a  halo  to  a  meal 
that  was  inclined  to  be  a  dreary  one.  Mr. 
Bland  had  partaken  of  refreshment  in  the 
study  at  an  earlier  period,  but  his  wife  had 
only  snatched  a  sandwich  and  departed 
again. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
fitful  lessons  until  the  milkman  brought 
the  evening  post,  and  there  was  a  cessation 
of  labour.  Mrs.  Bland  came  in,  hot  and 
cross,  from  the  yard,  with  splashes  of  egg 
on  her  apron  and  a  tear  in  her  gown  that 
had  been  inflicted  by  an  infuriated  hen,  but 


as  there  was  a  letter  for  her  from  her 
daughter  she  made  light  of  such  trifles. 

"Don't  gorge  yourself  with  bread  and 
butter,  Peggy,  and  for  gracious  sake, 
Stephen,  get  on  with  your  tea  and  off 
with  those  boots,"  she  said  snappishly; 
"and  don't  either  of  you  speak  to  me." 

She  read  the  letter  under  the  window  by 
the  fading  light,  then  turned  back  to  the 
children. 

"  There  is  a  great  treat  in  store  for  you 
on  Tuesday,"  she  said.  "My  grandchildren, 
PhyUis  and  Tom,  are  coming  over  to  spend 
the  day ;  and,  by  the  bye,  if  you  dare  to 
say  anything  about  the  work  you  do  here 
for  me,  or  dare  to  say  to  any  one  what  goes 
on  in  this  house,  I  shall  give  you  a  good 
thrashing  both  of  you." 

Stephen  opened  his  lips  to  say  honestly 
that  he  might  have  mentioned  it  to  Sweet- 
heart, but  that  he  had  not  done  so  to  Lord 
St.  Ives,  but  he  remembered  in  time  that 
their  wanderings  might  be  checked,  and 
with  a  warning  look  at  Peggy  kept  silence. 

Mrs.  Bland  was  so  deeply  engaged  with 
her  daughter's  letter  that  she  noticed 
nothing  outside  her  own  interests,  and 
Peggy's  animated  nod  in  reply  failed  to 
attract  her  attention. 

"  We  shall  have  to  have  a  good  clean-up 
in  the  house  before  niy  daughter  CeUa 
Warren  sees  the  place,"  continued  Mrs. 
Bland,  "  and  since  to-day  is  Friday,  and  we 
have  only  to-morrow  and  Monday  to  work- 
in,  you  children  will  have  to  make  your- 
selves scarce  to-morrow,  for  I  suppose 
you  will  be  no  use  in  helping  me." 

"  No ;  I'm  'fraid  we  can't  scrub  floors," 
said  Stephen  with  unabated  cheerfulness, 
"but  we  can  play  about,  can't  we,  Peggy  ?  " 
and  Peggy,  with  an  eye  to  Sweetheart's 
cakes,  responded  as  cheerfully. 

The  room  that  held  the  two  children  at 
night  was  one  that  communicated  with  Jane's 
small  apartment,  and  was  sijnply  but  com- 
fortably furnished  with  two  iron  bedsteads, 
with  bright  quilts  and  painted  green  furni- 
ture. There  were  a  few  coloured  pictures 
on  the  walls  that  had  been  cut  irom  illus- 
trated  papers,  and  they  gave  the  room  a 
pleasant  air  that  was  repeated  in  the  rose^ 
coloured  carpet.  It  had  been  easy  enough 
to  furnish  a  room  prettily,  as  Mrs.  Bland 
had  argued  to  herself,  and  a  little  show 
would  go  a  long  way  towards  convincing 
Major  and  Mrs.  Beauchamp  of  their 
children's  future  comfort. 

Jane  came   groaning  with  fatigue  and 
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annoyance  to  bed  that  night,  and  found  a 
little  white,  wide-awake  figure  sitting  up 
for  her,  with  the  summer  moon  looking  down 
upon  him  where  he  sat  up  in  bed  with  his 
chin  propped  on  his  knees. 

"  Jane,"  he  called  softly. 

"  Oh,  you  bad  boy !  it  is  late."  Then 
repenting  her  brief  ill-temper,  she  tiptoed 
across  the  room  to  him,  and  in.  another 
moment  had  folded  him  to  her  rough,  honest 
breast.  "  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  if  I'd  my 
way  you  should  be  looked  after  different  to 
this,  but  you'll  let  stupid,  rough  Jane  do 
the  loving  of  you  when  the  old  cat  can't 
see,  won't  you,  my  pretty  ?  You'll  tell  Jane 
your  troubles,  and  she  may  be  only  a  com- 
mon, ordinary  girl  with  no  education,  but 
8he*s  got  a  woman's  heart  a-beatin'  in  her 
breast." 

"  Dear  Jane,"  said  Stephen  very  softly, 
kissing  the  unlovely  buxom  face,  "  I  love 
you.  You've  got  the  same  voice  as  Beck, 
our  soldier-servant  in  Haverford,  and  I 
shall  write  and  tell  him  'bout  you." 

*' Bless  your  heart,"  said  Jane,  "you 
mean  well,  but  I've  a  low  opinion  of 
soldiers." 

Stephen  pushed  away  from  her  resolutely. 
"  My  goodness  !  "  he  said  firmly,  "  soldiers 
is  the  best  men  in  the  world.  Why,  I 
wouldn't  speak  to  a  civilian  if  he  and  a 
soldier  came  together  to  me." 

Jane  laughed.  "Never  mind  the  men, 
bless  you.  Where  do  you  go,  my  honey, 
when  you  go  away  mornings  to  be  clear  of 
the  missus  ?  " 

Stephen  put  his  two  hands  on  her  red 
cheeks  and  looked  earnestly  into  her  eyes, 
reading  there,  as  only  a  transparent  child- 
nature  can  do,  the  signs  of  a  good,  true 
womanhood  within. 

"That  was  what  I  wanted  to  tell  you, 
Jane.  I  can't  tell  her ;  she  would  stop  it 
all,  and  I  can  trust  you,  Jane,  'cause  you 
are  what  Beck  would  call  a  heart  of  gold." 

"  Tell  me  what  you  like,  my  dear.  I'll 
not  tell  anything  to  the  old  cat,  and  if  it 
wasn't  for  you  and  the  other  innocent 
darling  there,  I'd  say  a  deal  more.  Tell  me, 
honey,  and  maybe  I'll  often  be  able  to  do 
you  a  good  turn." 

And  Stephen  unfolded  to  her  their  inno- 
cent series  of  visits,  which  Jane  received 
with  the  unbounded  delight  and  admiration 
of  a  young  woman  whose  interests  are 
much  with  the  lives  of  those  who  dwell  in 
marble  halls. 

"  Lor' !  "  she    said,  when   Stephen  had 
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recounted  their  reception  at  the  Park, "  and 
you  mean  to  say  as  you  saw  his  lordship? 
Why,  there's  folks  in  the  village  as  hasn't 
seen  him  since  he  come  here,  for  he  made 
a  drive  in  the  Park  and  through  the  fields 
of  his  property  as  can  prevent  him  from 
ever  going  out  of  his  own  grounds.  And 
what  did  he  look  hke  ?  " 

Stephen  described  him  thoughtfullj. 
"Just  the  saddest,  most  hurt  face  you 
can  think  of,  Jane,  and  his  eyes  all  shut 
up  and  yet  so  sad." 

"  Lor'  I  "  said  Jane  again  sympatheticall}. 
"  But  I'm  pleased  as  you  and  Miss  Peggy 
has  found  suitable  friends,  my  dear,  and 
any  day  you  want  help,  or  notes  carrying 
or  anything,  you  only  has  to  ask  me,  and  I 
shall  be  thankful  when  that  grand  lady  your 
aunt  arrives  and  takes  you  away  from  here, 
as  she  will  most  surely  do,  if  she's  got  bal: 
sense  in  her  head.  And  now  1  must  ga 
my  lamb,  for  the  missus  will  be  round  afon: 
long  to  see  if  my  light  is  oat,  and  that  I  an. 
not  burning  a  farthing's-worth  of  halfpenny 
dip  too  much." 

She  tucked  him  up  in  bed  with  a  znoiherl} 
kiss,  and  Stephen  went  to  sleep  with  !» 
lighter  conscience  than  he  had  carried  for 
some  time,  since  a  friend,  albeit  a  humble 
one,  knew  the  secret  of  their  new  acquaint- 
ances and  approved  of  it. 


CHAPTER  VI 


*'  The  world  and  life's  too  big  to  pass  for  a  dreacL 

"Dbre  Gunner  Beck, 

**  This  letter  comes  hopping  to  fici 
vou  well  as  it  leaves  me  at  the  present,  ^o 
being  a  poor  writer  it  is  not  ritten  by  mr 
but  by  Jane  Pearcey.  I  hope  you  are  weli 
We  are  all  well  but  we  do  not  Uke  the  place 
a  bit :  it  is  a  most  indifferent  place  as  Jane 
says,  and  if  it  was  not  for  having  made  j^ 
few  friends  in  other  places,  Peggy  and  zue 
would  be  very  sadly.  We  hope  you  wilt 
come  and  see  us.  You  would  like  Jace. 
She  is  nice  in  her  face  and  round  like  & 
suet  dumpling  and  she  is  very  kind.  Please 
come  soon  and  with  Jane's  respex, 
"  Believe  me  to  remain, 

"  Master  Stephen." 

In  the  solitude  of  the  attic,  Jane  had 
written  this  from  Stephen's  dictation,  when 
she  was  supposed  to  be  spring-cleaning  her 
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room,  and   with  a  stamp  well    licked  on,  when    she   had   signed   hia   name  with    a 

and  a  general  grimy  appearance  aboat  the  flourish,  resisting   a  strong  temptation  to 

envelope,  it  was  now  waiting  its  time  for  put   "  Jane  Pearcey  "   at  the  foot  of    so 

the  red   letter-bojt  outside   the  promising  a  performance,  "  whatever  shall 


general   shop,   where    Mrs.    Dawson    sold     we  do  if  the  poor  young  man  takes  upon 
everything,  from    boot  buttons  to  ginger-     hisself  to  come?" 

bread.  "Come!  why  of  course  he'll  come,  Jane," 

"  Lawks,   Master  Stephen,"  said  Jane,     cried   Stephen.     "  He'll   first  go  and  ask 
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leave  from  the  officer  what  came  in  father's 
place,  and  then  he'll  come  off  here  if  only 
he  hasn't  gone  and  spent  all  his  money — 
sometimes  soldiers  do,  Jane,  in  a  place  they 
call  the  canteen,  and  they  are  very  sorry 
afterwards." 

**  Like  most  of  their  sex,"  said  Jane  with 
a  snort,  but  she  unfolded  the  crumpled 
letter  surreptitiously  and  added  a  postscript 
that  surely  must  have  gone  far  towards 
compensating  for  many  sins  of  omission 
and  commission  in  the  ignorant  life  of  Jane 
Pearcey. 

"  This  is  to  say,  Gunner  Beck,  that  if  it's 
money  as  keeps  you  back — I'll  lend  you 
true  and  honest  what'll  bring  you  here — 
for  these  httle  children  want  to  see  you 
and  they  are  cruel  uncomfortable,  and  so 
no  more,  but  rite  if  you  want  your  train 
fare, 

"  From  yours  truly, 

"Miss  Jane  Pearcey." 

Jane  only  escaped  the  eagle  eye  of  Mrs. 
Bland  by  a  supreme  chance,  for  that  lady 
in  hst  slippers  had  reached  the  outside  door 
just  as  the  postscript  was  completed.  But 
as,  by  a  stroke  of  good  fortune,  she  caught 
her  skirt  on  a  nail  and  tore  it  with  a  rending 
sound,  Jane  was  mightily  busy  with  a  pail 
of  whitewash  whifln  the  door  was  opened. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  to-day  with 
Jane  ?  "  Mrs.  Bland  said  to  Stephen  fiercely, 
since  it  was  all  the  fault  she  could  find; 
and  a  sharp  box  of  the  ears  drove  the  little 
boy  down-stairs  again  with  a  swelling  heart. 

"  She  hit  me,  Peggy,"  he  said.  "  Muwer 
never  did — I  wish  she  was  back." 

"  So  do  I,  Teeven,"  chimed  in  Peggy, 
absorbed  in  the  dirtiness  of  her  dress  and 
the  alarming  layer  of  treacle  that  she  had 
contrived  to  spread  unchecked  about  her 
person.  "I  fink  if  she  doesn't  come 
soon  I  shall  be  like  Cinderella,  and  she 
won't  know  me,"  and  Peggy,  unnerved  by 
Stephen's  reddened  ear,  set  up  a  piteous 
howl. 

It  seemed  a  short  time  before  she  and 
Stephen  were  pushed  outside  the  door,  to 
cool  their  smarting  cheeks  in  the  fresh 
field-grass,  and  to  gradually  sob  themselves 
to  calmness  among  the  daisies. 

"  Peggy,"  said  Stephen  at  last,  when  he 
was  tired  of  crying,  "  what  can  we  do  ?  " 

He  sat  up  and  looked  about  him,  for  the 
long  grass  almost  hid  them,  and  the  waving, 
rustling  heads  of  the  "  Midsummer  men  " 
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and  the  ''  Shaking  grass  "  seemed  to  nod 
kindly  at  him.  "  We  mustn't  ever  be  hit 
again,  Peggy,  if  we  can  help  it.  Perha^ 
Sweetheart  will  bide  us  if  we  go  to  ber." 

"  Can't*  go,"  said  Peggy,  pulling  off  her 
bonnet  and  throwing  it  pettishly  upon  the 
ground.  "  Mrs.  Bland  is  in  the  front  garden : 
she  said  she  would  watch  us." 

*'  1  should  like  to  go  and  dig  up  all  her 
seeds,"  said  Stephen  passionately.  "Bot 
when  Beck  comes,  it  will  be  all  right." 

He  recognised  the  hopelessness  of  their 
situation,  for  Mrs.  Bland  had  perceived 
their  position  from  afar,  and  was  contem- 
plating a  long  afternoon  in  the  garden, 
during  which  she  would  act  head  gaoler. 
She  presently  summoned  them  to  her,  and 
set  them  both  to  work  at  weeding  under 
her  directions,  ashamed  perhaps  of  the 
whirl  of  passion  that  had  swept  her  froi 
her  ordinary  serenity. 

She  made  an  odd  figure  in  her  short 
brown  winsey  skirt  and  red  blouse,  an^ 
the  big  hat  tied  down  over  her  ears;  bai 
she  thought  little  of  her  personal  appear- 
ance, for  she  never  had  any  visitors,  anc 
could  not  discover  the  use  of  dressing  to 
please  the  eye  of  her  husband  and  the 
inmates  of  her  house.  On  Sundays  sbt 
went  once  to  church,  attired  in  black  alpaca 
with  a  black  bonnet,  her  demeanour  thei 
being  so  fierce  and  truculent  that  noonedared 
wish  her  good-day  in  her  going  and  coming 
There  had  been  two  such  Sundays  sinc^ 
Stephen's  and  Peggy's  arrival,  when  ih: 
hearts  of  the  villagers  were  filled  with  pit} 
for  the  dainty  little  figures  in  the  Mana* 
Farm  seat,  whose  serious  little  faces  ac. 
lisped  prayers  presented  a  great  contrast  \c 
the  stem  woman  with  the  rasping  voict 
who  repeated  the  responses  as  though  each 
was  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  and  she 
alone  had  the  right  to  pronounce  it. 

"  Why  doesn't  you  go  to  church,  Mr 
Bland?"  said  Stephen  at  dinner  on  tb: 
second  Sunday,  when  they  sat  enjoying  a 
leg  of  mutton,  and  a  cabbage  so  large  th^' 
it  might  have  provided  an  army  of  stree: 
arabs  with  a  vegetable  dinner. 

Mr.  Bland  was  more  tidy  than  usual 
since  it  was  Sunday,  and  he  refrained  frcr 
writing,  as  his  contribution  to  the  keepii^ 
of  the  holy  day. 

"  Don't  ask  questions,"  said  Mrs.  Blanc 
sharply,  "Mr.  Bland  does  not  lii- 
sermons." 

"When  I  was  a  little  boy,  mother  use: 
to    let  me    out   before  the    sermon,"  hr 
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volunteered.  "Couldn't  you  do  that,  Mr. 
Bland  ?  " 

"  Some  day  you  shall  take  me,  Stephen," 
said  the  master  of  the  house,  waking  up. 
"  When  grown-up  people  leave  off  doing 
things  it  is  very  hard  to  resume  them 
again." 

He  rose  rather  abruptly  from  his  chair 
and  went  back  to  his  room  before  the 
children  had  finished  their  meal ;  but  since 
then,  Stephen  had  felt  that  he  took  a  kindlier 
interest  in  him  that  betrayed  itself  in  offer- 
ings of  curious  treasures,  such  as  old  sherds 
of  pottery — beads — a  Eoman  coin  or  two, 
and  a  uniform  button  picked  up  on  the  field 
of  Waterloo,  which  made  Stephen  very 
grateful  and  much  astonished. 

He  was  thinking  of  Mr.  Bland's  curious 
overtures  of  friendship  now,  as  he  and 
Peggy  stubbed  out  dandelion  roots,  and 
made  their  hands  sore  with  wastwort  and 
chickweed.  Peggy  was  like  a  restless  little 
butterfly,  flitting  from  flower  to  flower,  and 
only  summoned  back  with  difficulty  at 
intervals.  A  blue  Persian  kitten  romped 
from  border  to  border  like  a  ball  of  im- 
pertinence, and  Peggy  clutched  it  wildly, 
only  to  stagger  and  sit  down  in  the  very 
heart  of  a  clump  of  Madonna  Hlies,  which 
bent  and  swayed  above  her  till  she  was  lost 
in  a  cloud  of  yellow  pollen  and  snowy  bells. 
Stephen  turned  pale  with  dread  of  the 
consequences  of  her  action,  and  Mrs.  Bland 
would  no  doubt  have  taken  prompt  action, 
but  at  this  moment  an  open  pony  carriage 
w^as  seen  trotting  up  the  road  to  the  Manor 
Farm,  and  the  words  died  on  her  lips. 

Visitors  were  rare  occurrences  at  Fritting- 
ham,  and  there  was  something  about  the  air 
of  the  four  occupants  of  the  low  governess 
cart,  that  prepared  Mrs.  Bland  for  the  reality 
of  the  catastrophe  that  had  fallen  upon  her. 

"  Stephen,"  she  said  suddenly,  and  her 
voice  was  broken  by  the  excess  of  her 
agitation.  "  It  is  too  awful.  Here  is  my 
daughter  Gelia  Warren,  and  Tom  and 
Phyllis.  There  isn't  a  cake  baked  in  the 
house,  the  cleaning  isn't  finished,  and  here 
am  I  in  my  garden  things.  Bun  to  Jane, 
there's  a  good  boy,  and  tell  her  to  do  one  of 
the  '  cook-me-quicks,'  and  get  out  the  best 
tea-set,  and  then  take  Peggy  and  wash  her 
face  and  put  on  her  clean  dress." 

"  Yes,"  said  Stephen  obediently,  trotting 
off  at  once,  and  Mrs.  Bland  threw  down  her 
spade  and  went  to  the  gate  with  a  forced 
air  of  cheerful  welcome  that  would  not  have 
deceived  a  sheep. 


. "  My  dears,  what  a  surprise  I  Why,  I  did 
not  expect  you  till  to-morrow." 

"  So  I  should  suppose,  mother,"  said 
Mrs.  Warren,  stepping  carefully  out  of  her 
carriage  and  smoothing  out  her  silk  flounces 
before  she  acknowledged  her  mother's 
greeting.  "Is  the  stable  aired,  or  is  it 
full  of  bantams  as  it  was  last  time  ?  John, 
take  the  pony  round  and  see  for  yourself." 

Mrs.  Warren  was  the  eminently  prosper- 
ous wife  of  the  Eversfield  maltster,  and  she 
highly  disapproved  of  her  mother's  mode  of 
living.  She  was  perhaps  no  kinder  than 
Mrs.  Bland  by  nature,  but  she  had  a  certain 
veneer  of  conventionality  that  overlay  her 
real  nature  like  a  veil,  and  she  passed  for  a 
successful  and  charitable  woman. 

She  surveyed  her  mother's  attire  with 
stem  disapproval,  then  turned  to  the  two 
children,  stiff  and  uncomfortable  in  all  the 
starched  glory  of  a  white  drill  suit  and  a 
pink  muslin  frock. 

"  Kiss  your  grandmother,  my  darlings. 
The  fact  is,  mother,  poor  little  Phyllis 
screamed  so  and  made  such  a  terrible  fuss 
when  she  found  that  to-day  was  not  the 
day  we  had  arranged  to  come  to  you,  that 
I  was  obliged  to  tell  John  to  put  the  pony 
m. 

It  would  have  been  difficiilt  to  find  any 
two  children  on  the  face  of  the  earth  so 
utterly  spoiled  as  Tom  and  Phyllis,  and 
when  Stephen  and  Peggy  descended  to  the 
drawing-room  half-an-hour  later,  it  was  to 
find  that  they  had  already  fallen  foul  of 
every  recognised  rule  of  the  house.  They 
had  already  destroyed  a  valuable  sitting  of 
eggs,  killed  a  kitten,  and  pulled  up  a  handful 
of  young  chrysanthemum  plants  to  see  if 
they  had  any  roots,  and  were  now  craving 
for  other  worlds  to  conquer,  while  Jane  had 
repelled  their  repeated  onslaughts  on  the 
kitchen  with  the  help  of  a  toasting-fork  and 
a  dish-cloth.  They  were  sitting  round  the 
table  finishing  the  hot  cake  when  Stephen 
entered,  very  neat  and  tidy  in  his  blue  serge 
suit,  holding  Peggy  by  the  hand,  whose 
white  cambric  dress  was  unfinished  by  any 
sash. 

"Mrs.  Bland,"  he  said  earnestly,  for- 
getting his  audience  for  the  moment,  "  there 
must  have  been  burglars  in  the  house. 
Peggy's  boo'ful  Indian  sash  has  gone — the 
gold  and  blue  and  white  one,  my  best  suit, 
and  lots  of  fings." 

"  Where  are  your  manners  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Bland  in  an  awful  voice.  "  Here  are  my 
two  grandchildren  and  Mrs.  Warren,  their 
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mother.    Don't  talk  about  what  you  don't 
understand." 

"  Little  Master  Sharp/'  said  Mrs.  Warren 
with  a  laugh  and  a  shriig. 

She  was  a  handsome  woman,  dressed  in 
grey  silk,  with  a  hat  covered  with  feathers, 
and  a  great  number  of  chains  and  brooches 
and  rings,  that  made  her  a  very  bewildering 
person  indeed  to  Peggy. 

"  Haven't  you  got  a  dressing-case  ?  "  said 
the  child,  drawing  close  to  her  and  leaving 
the  shelter  of  Stephen's  side. 

**  Good  gracious !  what  does  the  queer 
creature  mean?  "  said  Mrs.  Warren  pettishly. 
**  I've  often  heard  that  officers'  children  are 
an  intolerable  nuisance  because  they  are  so 
spoiled,  and  I  certainly  shall  begin  to  think 
it  is  true.  Speak,  child — what  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"Only  — only — "  faltered  Peggy,  "I 
fought  you  might  be  'bliged  to  wear  all 
those  brooches  'cause  you  hadn't  nowhere 
to  keep  them — like  being  on  board  ship." 

"  Well,  I  never  I "  said  Mrs.  Warren. 
**  Are  they  sent  here  to  learn  manners, 
mother?" 

Mrs.  Bland  was  secretly  not  ill-pleased 
to  see  her  daughter  thus  overwhelmed,  and 
she  diverted  Peggy's  attention  hastily  and 
decidedly  to  the  tea-table,  where  the  last 
morsel  of  hot  cake  found  its  billet  down 
Peggy's  pink  throat.  The  children  were 
then  turned  out  into  the  garden  to  play, 
with  many  injunctions  to  be  good,  which 
they  obeyed  at  first  by  solemnly  walking 
hand-in-hand  into  the  field  in  front  of  the 
house.  When  they  were  out  of  sight  of  the 
windows,  Tom,  who  was  nearly  nine  years 
old,  put  out  his  tongue,  while  Peggy  watched 
him,  fascinated  and  overwhelmed. 

"  That's  what  I'd  like  to  do  to  grandpa 
and  grandma,  old  poll  parrots,"  he  said 
contemptuously.  "Why,  papa  could  buy 
them  up  over  and  over  again,  and  never 
feel  it;  and  he  says  it's  a  shame  having 
poor  relations.  No  one  ought  to  be  poor ; 
if  they  are,  it's  their  own  fault." 

"  And  grandma  never  has  no  nice  cake," 
said  Phyllis,  who  was  a  year  younger,  "  and 
she  never  gives  us  no  presents.  Let's  go 
and  break  something  of  hers,  Tom,  or  turn 
on  all  the  water-taps  in  the  yard  and  flood 
the  incubator." 

"  No,"  cried  Stephen  very  loudly.  "  You 
must  not  do  those  things;  I  will  not  let 
you — it  is  very  unkind." 

Tom  Warren  turned  upon  him  savagely. 

"  Charity  children  you  are,  you  and  your 
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sister,  paid  for  by  the  week,  and  starvatioD 
price  too.  My  father  says  that  offioeis  are 
no  good.  Cheeky  fellows  they  are  that 
won't  look  at  you  in  the  street,  and  all  ihe 
time  as  poor  as  paupers." 

"  Oh,"  cried  Stephen,  his  heart  swellbcr 
in  helpless  wrath  and  despair,  "  I  wish  I 
could  shoot  you  with  my  father's  gun.  Oh, 
what  bad,  unkind  things  you  say." 

Tom  Warren  burst  into  a  loud  laugh;  and 
Phyllis  gave  a  sly  tug  at  Peggy's  hair,  that 
made  her  cry  out. 

"  Now  then,  'cry-baby,' "  she  said.  "  Le: 
us  put  her  under  the  pump  and  drown  her. 
Tom." 

Peggy  set  up  a  wail  in  real  earnest,  an! 
Stephen  ran  to  her  side  and  put  his  arms 
about  her. 

"  Please  try  and  be  kind,"  he  said,  chokinr 
back  a  sob ;  "  Peggy  is  a  very  little  girl ;  ac  i 
we  will  show  you  where  the  wren  has  madr 
a  very  tiny  nest  and  laid  four  eggs  in  it. ' 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Tom,  suddenly  interesiec. 
"  Show  us  the  way." 

"We  must  walk  softly,"  said  Steph^L 
eagerly,  "  because  the  birds  must  not  bear 
you,  and  I  sometimes  think  there  are  fairies 
guarding  the  nest,  and  they  walk  up  ani 
down,  and  wave  rose-petals  for  fans.'' 

"Bosh!"  said  Tom.  "Show  us  the 
nest." 

It  was  a  wonder  of  creation  in  the  fo:^ 
of  the  old  almond-tree  in  the  orchard.  A 
delicate  sphere  of  hair  and  moss  and  skeletc: 
leaves,  and  within  the  tiny  hole  the  wrti 
had  laid  her  dainty  eggs,  and  was  e^ci 
now  watching  with  quick,  bright  eyes  tl- 
movements  of  the  children. 

"  It  is  here,"  said  Stephen  with  deligr. 
"  only  we  never  touch  the  nest  because  tl 
poor  bird  might  desert  it  and  never  con- 
back  again.     You  may  look,  Tom,  only  hci 
your  breath." 

There  was  a  cry  from  Stephen — a  cri'  • : 
rage  and  grief — for  the  same  instant  To*. 
Warren  grabbed  at  the  nest  and  tore  it  irvc 
its  place,  scattering  all  the  loving  labcc: 
of  that  little  home  to  the  four  winds  -' 
heaven,  while  he  emptied  the  e^s  into  h:^ 
handkerchief. 

"There,  softy,"  he  said  to  Stephti 
"that's  the  way  to  treat  birds'-nests." 

"  Peggy,  Peggy,"  cried  the  child,  "  con-^ 
away — come  and  leave  them ;  he  h:^ 
murdered  Jenny  Wren's  children !  "  Aci 
with  a  burst  of  sobs,  Stephen  dragpr ; 
Peggy  through  the  gap  in  the  hedge.  &- ' 
set  ofif  running  towards  the  little  wool 
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"  We  will  go  to  Sweetheart  and  tell  her," 
he  sohbed,  and  Peggy,  shocked  and  be- 
wildered, followed  him  blindly,  while  Tom 
and  Phyllis  set  to  work  to  find  other  nests 
to  destroy  in  the  same  fashion. 

There  is  always  a  silver  lining  to  «very 
cloud,  however  dark,  and  just  as  Stephen 
and  Peggy  reached  the  wood,  they  fell  into 
the  arms  of  Miss  Sweet,  who  was  gathering 
roses  in  the  hedge. 


CHAPTEB  VII 


**  She  was  one  of  those  who  are  content  to'  wait 
for  the  bloBSoming  of  the  aloe,  and  who  do  not 
weary  of  the  hundred  years.  ^" 
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BUT  they  did  kill  the  wren  baby ;  they 
can't  ever  come  back  again,  and  the 
little  brown  bird  will  be  so  sad," 
sobbed  Stephen. 

He  and  Peggy  had  been  sitting  for  quite 
a  long  time  under  the  hedge,  hand  in  hand 
with  Sweetheart,  and  in  davs  to  come  he 
always  remembered  the  scent  of  wild  roses 
and  flowering  grasses,  and  associated  them 
with  Lucinda  Sweet  and  their  long  com- 
forting talk  on  that  unhappy  afternoon. 

Lucinda  was  dressed  in  a  white  gown 
with  a  gleam  of  gold  at  her  waist,  and  when 
she  spoke  her  tender  voice  reminded  the 
children  of  their  mother,  and  loyal  Stephen 
thought  that  even  the  dear  mother  was 
hardly  prettier  than  the  lovely  woman  with 
the  cloud  of  chestnut  hair,  and  the  eyes  that 
were  like  the  dancing  speedwell  in  the  grass 
at  their  feet. 

"  Your  shoulder  is  so  comforting,"  he 
said  quaintly.  "  My  eyes  are  all  dry 
now." 

Peggy  nodded  up  at  him,  with  her  hands 
full  of  dog-daisies.  "  What  did  we  cry 
for  ?  "  she  said.  "  I  disremembered  when 
we  met  Sweetheart." 

"  The  little  birds,"  said  Stephen  with  an 
ominous  quiver  of  his  lip,  and  Miss  Sweet 
hastened  to  interpose  with  consolation. 

"  The  father  wren  and  the  mother  wren 
will  be  sad  at  first  when  they  find  their 
home  broken  up,  but  in  time  they  will  go 
away  and  build  another  nest  in  a  nicer 
place,  and  lay  some  more  eggs,  and  have  a 
much  bigger,  handsomer  family,"  she  said 
with  grave  conviction. 

Stephen  rose  to  his  feet.     "  Thank  you, 

Sweetheart,"  he  said.    "  And  now  Peggy  and 

I   must  go  home;    perhaps  we   shall  be 

scolded  if  we  stay  away  any  longer,  and  I 
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don't  think  Mrs.  Bland  will  have  missed  us 
yet,  so  we  shan't  be  scolded." 

"You  are  quite  right,  Stephen;  I  will 
not  keep  you.  Perhaps  to-morrow  you  will 
be  able  to  come  and  see  me  again." 

**  We  will  if  we  can,"  said  the  child 
gallantly,  "but  we  must  go  and  see  the 
poor  bhnd  man  first — he  is  so  lonely,  and 
he  was  so  pleased  to  see  us,  and  the  man 
they  call  Mr.  Tupton  was  so  nice." 

Lucinda  stood  up,  with  the  sun  upon  her 
bright  hair,  and  perhaps  it  was  the  sun  too 
that  had  got  into  her  eyes  and  made  them 
shine  and  gUtter  like  stars. 

"Yes;  go  and  see  Lord  St.  Ives,"  she 
said  softly  and  earnestly.  "  You  will  do 
him  more  good  than  any  one,  my  dear  little 
children." 

"  He  liked  heating  about  you.  Did  you 
ever  have  a  quarrel  with  him.  Sweetheart  ? 
He  said  your  name  so  fimnily — with  such  a 
shiver  in  his  voice." 

"No;  I  never  quarrelled  with  him — he 
never  gave  me  the  opportunity.  But  if  he 
says  any  more  to  you,  Stephen,  about  me, 
tell  him  that  I  am  waiting  for  the  blossom- 
ing of  the  aloe.  Can  you  remember  that, 
dear  little  boy  ?  " 

Stephen  repeated  it  several  times  after 
her,  with  a  sage  nod  of  his  head. 

"Oh  yes,  'cause  aloes  is  what  muvver 
used  to  put  on  Peggy's  finger  when  she 
was  quite,  quite  little  and  sucked  it  in  her 
sleep." 

Lucinda  laughed,  and  stooped  to  kiss 
them.  There  was  something  very  eager 
in  her  face  that  gave  it  a  new  expression 
altogether,  and  she  looked  younger  and  less 
grave  than  was  her  wont. 

"  Dear  Sweetheart  —  good  -  bye,"  said 
Stephen,  regarding  her  meditatively.  **I 
like  when  we  talk  of  the  poor  blind  man — 
it  makes  you  look  happy." 

Lucinda  flushed  pink  as  the  roses  in  her 
hand.  The  little  boy  had  guessed  her 
secret  with  all  a  child's  acuteness,  and  evec 
now  her  love  was  at  her  very  lips,  open  to 
the  light  of  day. 

"  Yes,  Stephen — once  I  told  him  everj*- 
thing,  and  he  told  me  everything,  but  now 
I  can  only  talk  about  him,  for  I  have  not 
seen  him  for  a  long  time." 

The  child  made  no  answer,  but  turned 
gravely  away,  and  taking  his  sister's  hand, 
ran  back  through  the  tall  grass  that  rippled 
after  them. 

Tom  and  Phyllis  were  still  in  the  orchard, 
and  perhaps  a  little  ashamed  of  what  they 
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bad  done  regarding  the  wren's  nest,  for 
they  greeted  the  two  children  with  a 
suggestion  of  relief  in  their  manner. 

'*  Oh !  here  you  are  at  last.  We  shall 
have  to  go  back  to  the  house — they've  been 
calling  us  a  long  time,  but  we  pretended  we 
didn't  hear,  because  we  didn't  want  to  go 
back  without  you,"  said  Phyllis. 

"  Oh  dear  me,"  cried  Stephen.  "  But 
what  lots  of  mischief  you've  done."  He 
looked  about  him  with  bright,  quick  eyes 
of  horror.  A  whole  pile  of  pea-sticks  was 
levelled  to  the  ground  as  if  an  earthquake 
had  been  at  work.  A  bed  of  small  spring 
onions  had  been  uprooted,  and  the  traces  of 
the  damage  still  lay  plainly  to  be  seen  on 
Phyllis's  smart  muslin  frock.  All  the  little 
apples  within  reach  had  been  pelted  by 
stones,  so  that  most  of  them  lay  bruised 
and  useless  on  the  ground. 

"  We  always  like  leaving  Grannie  some- 
thing to  remember  us  by,"  said  Tom,  with 
a  mischievous  grin.  **  She  likes  thinking 
about  us  so,  and  the  onions  were  full  of 
weeds."  Then  at  the  sight  of  Stephen's 
scared  face:  "Why,  she  daren't  do  any- 
thing to  us,  and  you  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it." 

**  But  she  may  think  we  had." 

"  Can't  help  her  thoughts,"  said  Tom 
glibly.     "  Gome  along,  Phyllis." 

Mrs.  Warren  was  ready,  waiting  im- 
patiently for  them,  and  there  was  a  brown- 
paper  parcel  to  be  stowed  away  in  the 
pony-cart. 

"What  is  that,  mother?"  said  Tom 
audaciously — "  some  of  the  kids'  clothes  ? 
When  the  little  Bartons  were  here  there 
were  always  queer  parcels  under  the  seat 
whenever  we  came  here." 

Jane,  who  was  waiting  with  the  door  in 
her  hand,  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  her 
mirth,  and  Mrs.  Bland  cast  a  look  at  her 
grandson  that  would  have  annihilated  any 
ordinary  boy. 

"  My  dear  Tom,"  said  his  mother,  with  an 
air  of  languid  exhaustion,  "  you  really  are 
too  clever  for  words,  only  unfortunately 
your  sharpness  is  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Your  dear  grandmother  has  lent  me  some 
patterns  for  a  new  frock  for  Phyllis." 

She  swept  her  children  before  her  into 
the  pony-cart  and  drove  off,  and  perhaps 
Tom  Warren  spent  one  of  the  worst  half- 
hours  of  his  life  after  he  returned  home. 
One  flash  of  revenge  he  did  have  as  the 
pony  trotted  out  of  sight. 

"  Grandmother,"  he  called  in  his  shrill 


treble,  "go  to  the  orchard;  we  have  all 
been  so  busy  there,  working  for  you." 

Stephen  cast  a  blank  look  of  despair  in 
the  direction  of  the  house  and  Jane,  but 
Mrs.  Bland  gripped  him  by  the  shoulders. 

"  Come  and  show  me  what  they  have 
done,"  she  said  in  a  voice  so  terrible  that 
Stephen  was  compelled  to  follow  her. 

She  surveyed  the  havoc  of  the  orchard  in 
grim  silence,  then  turned  upon  the  child  at 
her  side  and  struck  him  with  her  open  palm. 

"  That  for  your  mischief,"  she  said, 
"and  you  two  shall  go  to  bed  at  once 
without  any  supper." 

Stephen's  mouth  quivered,  but  \ie  saw 
no  reason  for  expostulation  now  that  his 
punishment  was  over. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said  proudly,  with  a 
swelling  heart.  "  Peggy  and  I  didn't  do  it 
at  all — any  of  it." 

"  And  now  you  are  telling  me  an  untruth," 
cried  the  angry  woman,  with  a  gesture  so 
threatening  that  Stephen  fled  from  before 
her,  and  sobbing  out  the  history  of  what 
had  happened  to  the  amazed  Jane,  he 
dragged  Peggy  up-stairs  to  bed,  to  be  out  of 
the  way  of  the  infuriated  Mrs.  Bland. 

Jane  faced  her  in  the  kitchen  when  she 
came  in  with  two  thick  slices  of  bread  and 
butter  in  her  hand  and  two  mugs  of  milk. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ? "  said  Mrs. 
Bland,  blocking  her  way  fiercely. 

"  I'm  going  to  take  those  two  precious 
babies  their  supper,  ma'am,"  said  Jane 
decisively.  "  I'll  not  have  no  starvin*  of 
them  wlule  I'm  under  this  roof  like  those 
poor  little  Bartons  was  starved  and  ill- 
treated  ;  and  what's  more,  ma'am,  it  was 
your  grandchildren  what  did  every  blessed 
bit  of  mischief  this  afternoon,  and  if  they'd 
got  a  good  beating  it'd  have  been  no  more 
than  they've  deserved  many  a  time — and  if 
you  say  anything  more  to  the  precious  pets 
I'll  give  notice,  and  you  know  what  a  job 
you  had  last  time  to  get  a  servant." 

Mrs.  Bland  opened  her  mouth  to  speak, 
but  no  words  came  through  her  lips,  and 
she  listened  to  Jane  walking  slowly  up  the 
stairs  to  the  children's  room  with  defiance 
in  every  step  of  her  heavy  foot.  Then  she 
turned  away,  and  going  to  her  husband's 
room,  abused  him  roundly  until  she  had 
exhausted  her  ill-humour  thoroughly,  and 
ended  in  violent  tears.  Mr.  Bland  watched 
her,  slowly  shaking  his  head.  He  had  long 
ago  given  up  attempting  to  check  his  wife 
or  to  thwart  her  in  any  way,  for  she  had 
made  his  life  miserable  to  him  for  so  long 
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that  he  hoped  dimly  that  his  aimless, 
wasted  existence  had  been  atoned  for  over 
and  over  again. 

Perhaps  it  was  some  sense  of  her  injustice, 
perhaps  some  feeling  of  shame  that  touched 
her  better  nature,  but  certainly  Mrs.  Bland 
avoided  all  mention  of  the  events  of  the  day 
before  when  they  all  appeared  at  breakfast 
next  day.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to 
graciously  inform  Stephen  that  she  intended 
to  spend  the  day  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Warren,  at  Eversfield,  and  that  Jane  would 
have  to  look  after  thein  all  day — intelligence 
which  they  received  with  a  delight  they  did 
their  best  to  disguise. 

She  drove  away  in  a  rickety  dog-cart 
hired  from  the  village  inn  soon  after  break- 
fast, and  Jane  watched  her  depart  with  a 
rapture  that  communicated  itself  to  every 
corner  of  her  person. 

"Bless  you,  my  dear  lambs,"  she  said, 
"you  shall  do  what  you  Hke  to-day — stay 
with  old  Jane  if  you  like,  or  go  and  see 
your  new  friends." 

"  We  should  like  to  be  with  you,  of 
course,  Jane,"  said  Stephen  winningly, 
"  but  would  you  mind  if  we  went  to  see 
the  blind  lord?" 

"That's  right,  my  dear;  and  stay  for 
your  dinners,  if  he  asks  you,"  said  Jane 
heartily ;  "  and  whenever  you  come  home 
we'll  have  the  nicest  tea  that  ever  was 
heard  of,  for  I'll  bake  a  cake  now  as'U  be 
something  like  a  cake,"  and  with  this 
promise  Jane  kissed  them  warmly,  and 
returned  to  her  washing-up  in  the  back 
regions. 

It  was  a  delightful  feeling  to  the  two 
children  to  wander  forth  so  freely  through 
the  fields  that  led  to  Frittingham  Park,  and 
to  be  sure  that  they  had  no  unkind  eye  to 
evade.  Jane  watched  them  go  away,  hand 
in  hand,  with  a  nod  to  them  over  her  work. 

"  Bless  their  hearts ! "  she  said,  as  she 
scoured  the  lid  of  the  saucepan  so  that  it 
was  possible  to  see  one's  face  in  it ;  "  if  that 
soldier  man  doesn't  come  soon  to  see  after 
them,  I'll  hurry  him  up  with  a  tallygram 
as'll  surprise  him.  They've  got  an  aunt 
somewhere  nigh  at  hand,  and  if  she  can't 
be  got  at  it's  a  poor  look-out."  She  slapped 
the  saucepan  down  on  the  shelf  with  such 
vehemence  that  the  sound  reached  Mr. 
Bland  in  the  study. 

"  Bless  me,"  he  said,  lifting  his  heavy 

eyes  for  a  moment,  "  Jane  was  always   a 

trifle  heavy-handed,  and  yet,  bless  my  soul  1 

I  hardly  think  it  can  be  Jane — it  is  possibly 
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an  earthquake,  a  slight  earth  tremor,"  and 
pushing  aside  his  manuscript,  he  began  to 
address  himself  in  earnest  to  drafting  a 
letter  to  the  Times  on  tfie  occurrence. 

Peggy  and  Stephen  wandered  leisurely 
on,  with  so  many  things  to  attract  them. 
First,  a  fascinating  barrel-organ  drawn  by 
a  live  donkey  and  a  little  child  rolled  up  in 
a  bright  yellow  shawl  perched  behind ;  then 
a  lard  blue  as  a  flying  forget-me-not  with  a 
flash  of  scarlet,  that  could  be  nothing  less 
than  a  kingfisher;  and  last  bnt  not  leas:, 
the  glimpse  of  a  tiny  fawn  among  the  covert 
in  the  Park.  So  that  with  all  these  pleasan:^ 
distractions,  it  was  approaching  mid-day 
before  they  walked  up  the  steps,  and  once 
more  rang  at  the  bell  that  echoed  and 
clanged  away  into  vast  regions  behind  the 
house.  Tupton  must  have  been  on  the 
watch  for  them,  for  it  was  he  who  opened 
the  door  with  a  warm  welcome. 

"  My  lord's  been  expecting  you,  sir,  these 
many  days,"  he  said  to  Stephen.  "  There's 
lots  of  things  been  happening  since  you  was 
here,  sir." 

"  Really !  "  said  Stephen.  "  What  sort 
of  things  ?  " 

"  You'll  see,  sir." 

They  were  walking  over  the  smooth  floor 
that  had  the  strip  of  matting  laid  down  on 
the  very  centre  of  the  slippery  surface,  so 
that  the  master  of  the  house  might  walk  m 
safety. 

When  Tupton  opened  the  door  of  the 
room  that  they  had  entered  on  their  first- 
visit,  there  was  a  change  that  was  notice- 
able even  to  the  small  visitors,  and  thai 
seemed  to  embrace  everything  in  the  room, 
from  the  flowers  on  the  table  to  the  figure 
in  the  easy-chair. 

Tupton  announced  Master  and  Miss 
Beauchamp  and  closed  the  door  behirnl 
him  softly. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  said  Lord  St.  Ives, 
holding  out  his  hand.  "  I  am  delights! 
to  have  my  small  friends  again,  and  think 
it  so  good  of  you  to  come." 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  said  Stephen.  "  Oh. 
how  astonishing  it  all  is.  You've  got  the 
furniture  different,  and  your  clothes  are 
different  too." 

St.  Ives  was  conscious  of  the  neat 
appearance  that  he  must  present  in  the 
blue  serge  suit,  with  the  exquisite  sapphire 
pin  in  his  blue  tie. 

"I  am  glad  you  like  the  change,"  he 
said  quietly.  "I  asked  Tupton  what  the 
room  looked  like,  and  he  told  me,  and  I 
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thought  it  looked  queer,  so  I  told  him 
what  things  to  put  here  and  where  to  put 
them,  and  what  flowers  I  liked  arranged 
about." 

"Well,  it's  very  nice  now."  Stephen 
realised  the  change,  though  he  hardly 
appreciated  what  made  the  difference  be- 
tween common  vases  and  exquisite  Sevres 
jars  and  specimens  of  cloisonne  enamel. 
Trails  of  roses  and  passion-flower  had  been 
arranged  in  very  fair  taste,  and  St.  Ives 
himself  was  a  different  man,  although  his 
hands  were  still  folded  idly  on  his  knee. 

"  We've  come  to  lunch,"  broke  in  Peggy, 
to  whose  mind  changes  were  not  interesting. 

"Oh,  Peggy,  we  are  not  asked  yet." 

St.  Ives  laughed  merrily. 

"  You  are  asked — nay,  entreated  to  stay, 
and  Tupton  must  tell  the  housekeeper  to 
make  some  little  change  for  you  in  the 
menu."  He  reached  out  his  hand  for  the 
electric  button.  "  These  visitors  will  remain 
for  lunch,  Tupton ;  be  good  enough  to  ask 
Mrs.  Lupin  to  arrange  the  meal  to  their 
liking." 

"  Very  good,  my  lord." 

And  certainly,  if  the  arrangements  had 
anything  to  say  to  the  feeling  in  the  house 
towards  the  children,  it  must  have  been 
satisfactory,  for  the  amount  of  delicacies 
produced  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  were 
such  as  to  bewilder  Stephen  himself. 

It  was  so  interesting,  sitting  at  the  round 
table  in  the  oak  room  with  Lord  St.  Ives 
opposite,  so  clever  in  eating  his  food 
specially  prepared  for  him,  so  unexpectedly 
at  his  ease  before  the  flrst  visitors  who 
had  been  allowed  to  sit  at  table  with  him 
since  bis  accident. 

"  Beck  is  coming  to  see  us  quite  soon," 
said  Peggy  at  last.  "  Beck  is  a  nice  man ; 
you  would  like  him ;  lie  wears  blue  clothes 
like  you." 

"And  who  is  Beck?"  said  Lord  St. 
Ives. 

"  Our  soldier-servant  in  Haverford," 
explained  Stephen.  "We  hope  he  is 
coming,  for  we  wrote  to  him  when  we 
wasn't  feeling  very  happy." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  and  what 
is  more,  I  imderstand  that  your  aunt,  Lady 
Elizabeth  Marillier,  returns  to-day,"  said 
St.  Ives  pleasantly.  "  I  shall  make  a  point 
of  reminding  her  of  your  existence,  and 
seeing  whether  something  cannot  be  done 
to  make  you  more  comfortable.  Have 
8ome  chocolate,  Peggy." 

{To  be 


Hq  became  conscious  that  he  was  talking 
to  Stephen  as  he  would  have  done  to  an 
older  person,  when  he  bade  the  children 
good-bye  later  in  the  afternoon. 

"Oh,  sir,"  said  Stephen  suddenly,  "I 
had  almost  forgotten  what  I  promised 
Sweetheart." 

He  was  standing,  his  face  puckered  in 
a  little  frown  with  the  desire  to  recall  the 
exact  message.  St.  Ives'  hand  went  up 
suddenly  to  his  face,  but  Stephen  was  too 
busy  to  notice  anything. 

"It  was  somefing  about  what  you  put 
on  fingers — aloes — that  Sweetheart  was 
waiting  for  the " 

"  The  blossoming  of  the  aloe  ? "  Lord 
St.  Ives  was  breathless  in  his  interest,  his 
voice  broken  by  some  feeling  that  Stephen 
could  not  fathom. 

"Why,  that  was  the  message,"  said 
Stephen,  mucti  impressed.  "You  are  a 
clever  man.  Yes,  she  was  just  waiting 
for  that." 

"  And  she  will  not  weary  of  the  hundred 
years,"  said  St.  Ives,  dreaming  to  himself. 
"  Oh !  exquisite  woman's  heart — what  have 
I  done  to  deserve  this  patience  ?  " 

He  was  apparently  oblivious  of  the 
children's  presence,  and  Stephen  continued 
puzzled. 

"  I  don't  believe  you  do  know,  after  all — 
and  you  can't  think  how  lovely  she  is — 
Sweetheart,  I  mean.  Why  don't  you  ask 
her  to  come  and  see  you  ?  She  is  so  kind ; 
she  would  come,  I  know." 

There  was  something  almost  radiant  in 
the  sightless  face  that  expressed  itself  in 
voice  and  gesture  with  exceeding  wonder. 

"  Stephen,  little  boy,  you  don't  know 
what  you  say.  Sweetheart  would  not  come 
if  she  knew  what  I  looked  like." 

"  Oh,  dear  me  I  "  cried  Stephen,  "  what 
a  funny  man  you  are.  Why,  that  is  just 
the  reason  what  would  make  her  come." 

"  Stephen — child — come  some  day — ^not 
too  soon — I  could  not  bear  it — and  bring 
Sweetheart." 

"  Why,  I  will  come  in  two  days,"  cried 
the  child  joyously,  *^and  Sweetheart  wiU 
be  with  me,  and  we  will  come  right  into 
your  enchanted  castle,  Mr.  Ogre." 

But  when  the  two  little  figures  had 
passed  out  into  the  garden  again,  the  poor 
"  Ogre  "  lay  face  downward  upon  the  sofa, 
sobbing  out  his  heart  with  great  sobs  of 
wonder  and  fear  that  had  no  room  for 
hope — that  dared  not  dream  of  joy. 
eoTttinued,) 
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To  the  hilarious  Cockney  tripper,  bound, 
on  a  fine  Bank  Holiday  morning,  for 
hie  favourite  bourne,  Southend,  the 
village  and  tiny  station  of  Benfieet  are 
only  of  interest  as  marking  the  happy 
nearness  of  his  destination. 

The  adjuration — 
"  There  let  the  wind  sweep  and  the  plover  cry  ; 
But  thou,  go  by  " — 


is,  fortunately,  not  needed.  He  does  so  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Were  he  to  exprtv- 
himself  on  the  subject,  the  drift  of  bi- 
remarks  'would  doubtless  be  identical  vri'.n 
that  of  the  reply  of  Mr.  Toots  when  rt- 
quested  by  Captain  Cuttle  to  "  clap  on. ' 
"To  clap  on  is  exactly  what  I  could  wish 
to  do,  naturally."  The  strains  of  his  coi.- 
certina  mingle  with  the  rumble  of  ih- 
heavily-laden  trains  tb.i; 
--^  trail    their    gleaminb; 

sngtbs   and   wearier 
reights  back  to  Ixmdi;:: 
orough    the    d&rkne». 
nd     rouse,     maybe,    a 
uerulous    chorus  o: 
rotest  among  the  bin;- 
athered    for    the    nit"^; 
along   the    we-ii 
banks   and   ^ini- 
-  1      ing  ditches  acr»- 
I      the  creek,  but  ai. 
is  soon  still  agaii.. 
and    the     si  let  a; 
unbroken     excel-: 
by    the     steal:!. -■ 
creeping,     in    i-' 
out,  of  the  till). 
To    a    few    ;: 
i     Nature's      lover=- 
!     however,  Benfltrt 
is  notable   for  ;i- 
terry,     which    > 
the  sole  means .: 
access  to  the  liii!-- 
known    Canvt. 
Island  —  a   ver.- 
able    Holland    ir 
Essex.  Its  hist!  r. 
justifies    the    ad- 
jective     Dutii 
being  used  in  ar 
absolutely    lit^i.i. 
sense,     in&smuii. 
as  its  very  exist- 
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eace  as  a  valuable  and  habitable  expanse 
of  about  four  thousand  acres  is  due  to 
Dutch  skill  and  labour. 

"  It  vias  agreed,  by  deed  dated  April  9th, 
.622,"    according    to   an    account    in    the 


some  huge  liner,  bound  for,  or  home  from, 
the  Antipodes.  Here,  too,  are  long,  white 
roads  that  dwindle  away,  straight  as  a 
ruled  line,  to  a  mere  point  in  the  distance ; 
the  sluggish 


features,  as  in  history, 

Canvey  Island  and  HoUaud  are  closely 
related.  Here  are  the  far-spreading  flats 
and  occasional  lonely  homesteads,  the 
dykes  stretched  along  the  horizon  with 
their  odd  procession  of  gliding  masts  and 
leaning  sails,  the  ruddy  canvas,  rich  as  an 
autumn  leaf,  of  a  loitering  barge,  the  tall, 
slender  spars  of  a  Scandinavian  timber- 
ship,  or   perhaps   the  fuming  funnels  of 


of 

Its 

home  here,  undismayed 
by  the  silent  traffic  of  the  great  river. 
Fortunately  for  the  preservation  of  wild- 
bird  life,  the  great  marshes  of  Pitsea, 
Vange,  and  Fobbing,  that  bound  the  island 
on  its  eastern  side,  are  practically  inac- 
cessible, being  little  more  than  a  maze  of 
winding  creeks,  flooded  only  at  the  top  of 
the  tide,  and  even  then  too  narrow  and 
tortuous  to  give  passage  even  to  the  duck- 
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shooter's  slender  canoe,  so  thtit  it  forms  a 
vast  preserve  and  place  of  refuge  for  wild 
duck,  heron,  and  great  numbers  of  snipe. 
The  plaintive  whistle  of  the  last-named 
bird  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  notes  of 
Canvey  Island,  and  has  a  strange  effect  as 
they  call  to  each  other  in  the  darkness,  the 
note  of  one  bird  being  invariably  the  signal 
for  a  general  clamour. 

One  may  gather  from  the  aspect  of  these 
far-spreading  marBh-lands  what  must  have 
been  the  original  condition  of  the  greater 
part  of  Canvey  Island,  and  indeed  of  the 
,  banks  of  the  river  on  all  hands  for  many 
a  long  mile  of  its  course,  not  improbably 
as  far  as  London  itself.  Such  was  the 
character  of  the  low  solitary  shores  that 
met  the  eager  eyes  of  the  fair-haired 
Vikings  as  they  stole  up  in  their  long- 
beaked  craft,  on  their  ever-recurring  forays, 
the  long  sweep  of  the  great  oars  sending 
the  heron,  startled  from -his  lonely  angling, 
flapping  heavily  away  across  the  dreary 
wastes. 

Standing  on  the  dyke,  the  enduring 
monument  to  the  Dutch  engineer's  akifl 
and  cunning,  a  glance  at  the  fertUity  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  desolation  on  the 
other,  enables  one  to  estimate  at  something 
of  its  true  value  this  triumph  of  man  over 
Nature. 

Specimens  of  the  antique  Dutch  cottages, 
dating  from  the  time  of  the  island's  recla- 
mation, are  to  he  seen  in  and  near  the  tiny 
village  of  Canvey,  surely  the  sleepiest  of  all 


sleepy  places.     Quaint  little  structures 
they  are,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accom- 
panying  illustration,   and  judging  by 
appearances,  and  on  the  opinion  con- 
fidently expressed  by  a  tenant  to  ibe 
writer,  are   good  tor  another  century 
or  so  even  now.    The  thatched  conical 
roof  surmounted  by  a  central  chimnev. 
and  their  circiilar,  or  rather,  octagonj. 
form,  are  the  main  features    in  eacb 
case.     In  the  small  garden  of  the  or? 
represented,    the   forepart    of    an    o!d 
lx)at,  stood  upright  and  used  as  a  rustic 
arbour,  completed  the  picturesquenes- 
of   the  scene.     Altogether,  it  seen;ed 
as  if  life  in  such  an  odd,  cosy  litiir 
cottage,  with  all  its  strange,  old-worM 
associations,  must  be  as  romantic  a 
in  Mr.  Peggotty's  boat  itself,   always 
granted  a  little  Em'ly  and  childhood  3 
vivid  fancies  to  complete  the  enchant- 
ment.    On    their    arrival    the    Dutcn 
built  themselves  a  church  in  which  to 
worship,  but  unfortunately  the  material  uae-l 
was    timber,  and   of    the    structure    which 
would  have  been  so  interesting.  Time  ha* 
"left  not  a  wrack  behind,"  the  second  and 
existing  chiuv;h,  also  a  wooden  edi£ce,  beisg 
found  necessary  at  about  the   end   of  & 
century. 

Ordinarily,  the  only  signs  of  life  to  be 
seen  in  the  village  street  of  Canvev — i'- 
indeed,  there  be  any  spot  which  merits  cht 
dignity  of  the  term — will  be  a  patient  horw 
awaiting  its  master's  esit  from  the  inn- 
door,  a  truant  flock  of  geese,  or,  'when  tht 
day's  work  is  over,  one  or  two  gossips  that 
loiter  about  the  old  thatched  structure  thai 
roofs  the  village  pump. 

The  walk  along  the  sea-wall  from  Hole- 
haven,  as  the  little  cluster  of  coastguards' 
cottages  at  the  south-weat  poJDt  of  the 
island,  and  about  a  mile  or  so  beyoD<l 
Canvey  vUlage,  is  called,  to  the  Chapman 
Lighthouse  at  its  eastern  end  is  uoique. 
For  the  whole  distance,  some  five  or  si\ 
miles,  a  beautiful  stretch  of  beach,  fira; 
and  clean,  is  followed.  In  the  long  straigiit 
line  of  the  sea-wall  a  break  occurs  about 
midway,  and  it  curves  slightly  inland  to 
encircle  Shell  Bay— so  called  from  the  fact 
of  its  being  composed  completely  of  shells 
which  the  set  of  the  tide  has  carried  theiv. 
Not  the  least  of  its  charms  is  the  perfe<r: 
seclusion  and  solitude  that  prevails.  Sel- 
dom will  a  human  being  be  met  with,  save 
perhaps,  at  rare  intervals,  some  lonely 
figure  gathering  driftwood,  that  stirs  the 
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quiet  flocke  of  gulls  at  the  water's  edge     great  ships  steal  by  with  a  glimmer  ot 
into  lazy  flight.  green-and-red  light,  bound  from  or  to  the 

For  those  unacquaiDted  with  the  strange,  nei^hboumig  oceai> — it  is  then  that  the 
lonely  phase  of  Nature,  only  to  be  genius  and  spell  of  Ganvey  Island  are  both 
found  here,  for  those  who  are  wearied  by  manifest  and  potent. 
the  jar  and  fret  of 
commerce  and  the 
phenomenal  gregari- 
ousnesB  of  modem 
city  -  life,  a  walk 
along  this  elevated 
dyke  -  path  in  the 
windy  dusk  of  an  ^ 
autumn  nightfall  wilt 
be  a  memorable  ex- 
perience. An  autumn 
nightfall  I  have  said, 
for  it  is  when  the 
dim  light  broods  over 
the  long  low  flats 
and  the  wild  wind 
rustles  its  beds  of 
faded  reeds  and 
sings  in  its  high, 
grey,  wooden 
beacons,    while    the 
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Tuetdag,  Aag.  i,  1003, 
10  a.m. 
Another  disappointment  I  I  was  up  at 
Four,  but  it  has  rained  incessantly  during 
the  night,  and  the  trails  are  impassable, 
io  no  going  to  town  now.  I  cannot  go  on 
;he  camp  job  as  I  am  now,  When  I  have 
ieen  the  doctor  I  will  decide,  I  may 
xjssibly  hire  with  the  man  at  whose  place 
[  am  staying.  Like  every  one  else  in  the 
Ustrict,  be  is  not  well  fixed  yet.  He  has 
ust  completed  his  three  years  on  his 
lomesteaa,  half  of  which  is  broken,  and 
rbout  sixty  acres  under  crop.  The  house  is 
tone,  built  from  the  small  boulders  found 
cattered  on  the  surface  of  the  land.  It  is 
blong,  and  divided  across  the  middle  by  a 
.ooden  wall-  One  half  be  uses  as  his 
ouae — it  makes  a  large  room — and  the 
ther  half  aa  a  stable  for  his  teams,  four 
orses.  Mother  earth  provides  a  floor,  but 
;  is  cleaner  and  sweeter  than  many.  The 
)od  is  of  the  very  plainest — pork,  bread, 
□d  tea. 
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Saturday,  Aug.  8,  1903. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  go  into  town  yet, 
but  as  we  expect  a  man  who  is  going  to 
call  here  this  morning,  I  shall  be  able  to 
get    him    to   post   my   letters,    I   hope.     I 

am  still  here  with  J ,  who  will  be  going 

to  town  soon,  when  I  shall  go  with  him. 
I  have  been  a  good  deal  better,  yesterday 
and  to-day,  although  very  weak.  The 
food  and  the  water  (which  is  allcaline)  do 
not  agree  with  me  at  all,  but  they  serve  a 
good  many  strangers  pretty  much  the  same. 

L Hold, 

A , 

Aug.  21,  1903. 

I  drove  in  here  from  W with  J 

vesterday,  the  bachelor  with  whom  I  have 
been  staying.  I  have  been  very  ill,  and 
now,  as  I  am  a  bit  better,  came  here  to  see 
the  doctor,  Hebasgiven  me  a  prescription 
for  some  medicine ;  his  advice  cost  me  $1, 
and  the  chemist  charged  95  cents  for  the 
physic,  so  you  see  medical  advice  is  a  very 
expensive  luxury  out  here. 

3T 
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I  cannot  write  more  now,  as  I  am  going 

back  to  W with  a  man  whose  wagon 

is  now  being  loaded  with  a  binder  and 

other  goods ;  he  has  only  a  slow  team,  and 

we  shall  not  get   there  until  to-morrow 

(Sunday). 

^ , 

Sept.  1,  1908. 

I  have  agreed  to  work  for  J ,  with 

whom  I  am  now  staying,  for  two  months ; 
this  will  take  him  over  his  harvesting.  He 
asked  me  to  engage  for  a  year,  but  I  cannot 
see  my  way  to  agree  to  that.  A  winter 
spent  out  here  will  involve  a  considerable 
outlay  for  suitable  clothing,  which  every 
person  who  hopes  to  survive  the  winter 
must  have.  Then  again  the  wages  are  very 
small,  and  there  is  the  uncertainty,  I  fear, 
of  getting  cash  at  the  end  of  the  time.  It 
is  a  common  thing  for  a  hired  man  to.  have 
to  wait  until  the  following  fall  for  his 
money.  I  cannot  say  I  am  much  better 
for  the  doctor's  attention  ;  I  think  the  very 
poor  food  has  had  more  to  do  with  my 
illness  than  the  cold  and  exposure.  The 
water,  too,  is  filthy  stuff;  our  beverage  is 
tea,  but  even  when  boiled,  and  the  tea  put 
in,  the  water  "stinks."  Good  water  is  the 
exception  to  the  rule  out  here.  The  bacon, 
too,  turns  bad  very  quickly,  and  that,  of 
course,  is  not  good  for  one,  especially  when 
one  has  it  every  meal.  We  have  scarcely 
had  a  hint  of  summer  yet ;  after  a  cold  week 
of  wind  and  pouring  rain,  it  brightened  up 
and  warmed  a  little  for  a  couple  of  days, 
but  to-day  the  wind  is  piercing  cold ;  it  is 
more  like  a  March  day  would  be  at  home. 
It  is  generally  very  cold  at  night,  the  wind 
cuts  across  the  wild,  bald  prairie  Hke  a 
knife.  There  is  not  a  hill,  tree,  or  bush 
anywhere  to  break  its  force.  I  dread  to 
come  back,  and  yet,  look  at  things  as  hope- 
fully as  I  can,  I  cannot  see  any  chance  of  a 
future  out  here.  If  only  I  could  see  myself 
some  ahead  for  the  privations  and  troubles 
I  have  had,  I  would  stand  anything;  but 
as  I  am  a  "  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of 
water,"  and  all  sorts  of  other  things,  to 
no  purpose  or  benefit  to  myself,  I  think  I 
should  face  it  out  now  before  the  winter  is 
here. 

After  all,  these  things  are  all  links  in  the 
chain  of  our  existence,  and  perhaps  they 
are  for  the  best. 

^^ , 

Sunday^  Sept,  6. 

It  is  2  P.M.     I  will  just  tell  you  a  little  of 

the  last  few  days.     J wanted  lumber 
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to  build  a  granary  with.  He  has  not  been 
able  to  cut  any  of  his  crop  yet,  but  he  must 
have  a  small  granary  ready  by  the  time  be 
has  threshed.     So  early  Thursday  morning 

we  hitched  up  and  started  for  A .  J — 

drove  one  wagon  and   I    the  other.    We 

reached  a  farm  some  eight  miles  from  A 

about  six  o'clock  the  same  evening.  We 
had  supper  there  and  stayed  the  night.  It 
had  been  blowing  cold  and  hard  all  day.  As 
the  little  wooden  house  was  very  full — ^tbe 
people  having  a  lot  of  children  and  a  hired 
man — ^we  had  to  roll  up  in  our  coats  and 
sleep  on  the  floor.  In  the  night  it  froze 
hard,  and  we  could  not  sleep  at  all.  We 
did  not  lie  down  until  twelve,  and  pA 
up  tired  and  miserable  at  4.30.  Every- 
thing was  covered  with  white  frost.  After 
brea]kfast  we  started  off  and  soon  reacht-j 
town.     I  was  running  round  all  day,  gettiru 

stores,  etc.,  and  helping  J load  the  tire 

wagons.  We  were  ready  to  start  at  six 
o'clock,  just  supper-time.  I  was  thorough!} 
tired  and  very  hungry,  butofif  we  had  to  p: 
We  kept  the  road  until  eight  o'clock,  anc 
then  stopped  at  a  farm  for  the  night.  I 
did  want  my  supper  too.  The  people  weit 
out  of  meat  (bacon),  but  we  had  potatoes 
and  carrots,  bread-and-butter  and  lei 
About  ten  o'clock  we  retired  to  bed  on  . 
lounge  in  the  kitchen.  We  were  up  at  t^ 
and  had  breakfast  (same  grub  as  supper 
It  had  frozen  during  the  night,  and  was 
fearfully  cold  driving.  We  stopped  for  ac 
hour  at  noon  to  rest  the  horses,  and  bs-i 
to  partly  unload  our  loads  and  fix  then 

again,  as  J *s  was  slipping  backward* 

out  of  the  wagon,  and  mine  slipping  for 
ward,  owing  to  the  rough  travelling.  Wr 
had  no  dinner  but  a  couple  of  slices  :■ 
bread-and-butter  which  a  young  girl  at  tbr 
place  we  stopped  the  night  at  had  given  i.s 
before  we  started.  We  had  nothing  t. 
drink,  the  only  water  about  being  in  tb*: 
**  sloughs,"  and  that  was  not  fit.  We  gt.«: 
safely  over  the  "  Mary  Bone  Creek,"  afu  r 
again  altering  our  loads.     At  the  next  creek 

the  "  Mud  Creek,"  J essayed  to  errs.- 

first,  but  got  stuck  right  in  the  middle  i: 
the  water  and  mud,  and  could  not  get  ou: 
I  was  more  fortunate,  and  succeeded  : 
crossing  by  the  side  of  where  he  was  stuci 
I  unhitched,  and  we  put  my  team  in  fro:.: 
of  his  and  tried  the  four  to  get  the  load  ou: 
but  it  was  of  no  use.  They  are  four  rei. 
fine  bronchos,  but  after  two  or  thrtr 
attempts  they  got  real  mad,  and  broke  tht: 
harness  and  tned  to  stampede.     We  ha^i 
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all  our  work  cut  out  to  pacify  them.  There 
V/B.S  nothing  for  it  but  to  set  to  and  take 
off  the  groceries  and  some  of  the  other  load, 
and  put  them  on  the  wagon  I  had  been 
driving,  and  go  home  leading  the  other  pair 
of  horaea.  We  left  the  wagon  right  there 
and  got  home  at  ten  o'clock  last  night,  wet 
and  cold  through  paddling  about  in  the  water 
and  being  in  the  biting  cold  so  long  without 
food. 

To-day  (Sunday)  iB  a  cold,  wild,  wet  day, 
tbe  shack  is  dark  and  damp,  feeling  like  a 
dungeon.  It  is  pouring  with  rain  and 
blowing  big  guns.    The  sky  is  drear  and 


lowering,  and,  looking  out  over  tbe  prairie, 
it  seems  just  like  a  storm  at  sea.  I  keep 
wondering  whether  I  shall  see  any  summer 
at  all,  but  I  am  afraid  not,  now  that  we  are 
in  September.  It  is  now  about  five  o'clock, 
I  left  off  tbe  preceding  pEige  to  get  dinner, 
about  3.30 ;  as  we  had  this  meal  so  late,  it 
will  answer  the  purpose  of  both  dinner  and 
supper.  I  cooked  (fried)  some  bacon,  and 
this,  with  bread  and  tea,  comprised  our 
meal.  After  this  I  tidied  the  shack  (or 
rather  tried  to).  The  continuous  wet 
weather  makes  tbe  earth  floor  damp,  and 
it  smells  too.     It  Is  a  trouble  to   get  a 
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fire  lighted  this  weather,  as  we  have  only 
green  saplings,  and  they  get  very  wet.  I 
gave  a  letter  to  a  horse-dealer  who  was 
going  through  to  post  for  me,  and  hope  you 
will  receive  it  safely.  W is  now  work- 
ing in  E— — .     When  E left  his  first 

job,  he  went  to  a  Scotch  farmer,  but  only 
stayed  a  short  time,  as  they  kept  him  in  a 
state  of  semi-starvation.     He  is  now  with 

a  bachelor  some  few  miles  north  of  A . 

I  have  not  seen  him  for  a  long  time.     T- 


is  leaving  the  traveller  he  was  with,  and  is 
coming  out  here  to  work  over  harvest. 
When  he  went  West  with  his  "boss," 
he  had  to  do  many  things  he  would  not  do 
in  England — selling  stuff  in  low  saloons, 
etc. — and  in  some  cases  he  said  it  was  just 
like   begging.     He  was  to  have  gone  to 

V with  his   "  boss  "  next  week,  but 

after  we  had  talked  it  over,  he  decided  to 
tell  him  he  would  not  go.  I  spoke  to  a 
man  out  here,  and  he  is  going  to  employ 

him  over  harvest.     Poor  T will  feel  it 

hard  out  here,  the  rough  work  and  poor 
food.  Although  his  work  was  low  down 
and  in  many  ways  distasteful  to  him,  on 
the  road  he  had  a  fairly  easy  time,  as.  they 
always  put  up  at  the  best  hotels ;  but  he 
cannot  possibly  continue,  or,  as  he  says, 
he  will  surely  lose  his  self-respect. 


fV- 


Sept.  12. 

Sorry  to  hear  of  the  early  breaking  up  of 
summer  at  home.  Still,  a  bad  summer  is 
bearable  in  England,  but  out  here  it  is  not. 
I  have  not  seen  any  summer  yet,  I  do  not 
suppose  I  shall  now.  The  weather  has 
been  very  cold  and  changeable  for  a  long 
time,  and  for  the  past  week  the  wind 
has  been  N.N.E.  and  easterly,  and  has 
threatened  to  bring  snow,  which  arrived 
this  morning.  My  !  but  it  is  cold,  the  snow 
is  tearing  across  the  prairie  in  clouds.  It 
is  bleak  and  desolate.  It  means  a  great 
loss  to  the  farmers  if  it  continues  much 
longer ;  much  of  the  crops  are  uncut,  and 
will  be  spoiled. 

I  feel  like  what  I  imagine  telegraph  wires 
feel  like  on  a  windy  day.  All  my  muscles 
and  nerves  seem  taut  and  highly  strung, 
and  the  biting  wind  and  cold  seem  to  make 
them  vibrate  and  hum,  just  like  the  wires 
do.  It  is  pretty  bad;  even  in  the  shack 
there  is  only  green  and  rotten  wood  to  bum, 
and  that  gives  no  heat.  As  you  know,  one 
cannot  see  the  fire  in  these  stoves,  they  are 
all  closed  in. 
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J tried  to  cut  some  of  his  flax  yester- 
day and  the  day  before,  but  first  one  thing, 
then  another,  went  wrong  with  his  reaper 
and  binder,  and  at  last,  yesterday  afternoon, 
the  shaft  broke,  so  he  had  to  hitch  up  and 
take  it  to  a  man  some  ten  miles  off  to  get 
it  repaired.  So  this  morning  we  had  to 
get  up  at  four  o'clock,  and  directly  after 
breakfast  he  went  off  to  fetch  it.  It  came 
on  to  snow  when  he  got  back,  and  he  could 
not  go  out  to  cut,  so  he  had  his  dinner 
and  went  to  bed ;  and  I  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  write  some  letters. 

If  you  were  to  meet  me  out  here  I  hardly 
think  you  would  know  me  from  Adam ;  you 
might  possibly  think  I  was  the  ghost  of 
Bobinson  Crusoe,  but  you  wonld  hardly 
take  me  for  myself.  I  have  not  shaved  for 
a  fortnight,  the  wind  is  too  piercing.  And 
my  clothes — well!  This  country  is  very 
hard  on  clothes.  The  people  who  have  to 
go  on  a  journey  wear  great  fur  coate,  caps 
and  gloves  already,  and  they  'want  them 
too.  I  am  ashamed  of  some  of  the  English- 
men I  have  met  in  A ;  two  or  three 

entered  into  conversation  with  me  and 
asked  me  what  I  would  advise  them  to  do? 
1 1  why  any  one  of  them  could  have  carried 
me  ten  miles  perhaps  without  any  inoonveni- 
ence.  There  was  only  one  man  whom  I 
felt  sorry  for,  he  was  a  Httle  qiiiet-spokec 
tailor  from  Yorkshire;  a  married  man, 
with  a  small  family  in  England.  He  arrived 
in  Ontario  about  a  month  after  I  got  out 
here;  and  after  working  on  a  farm  there 

came  up  to  A a  few  weeks  since  an^i 

tried  again,  but  could  not  do  the  work — so 
as  the  tailor  in  town  was  rather  busy,  he 
was  working  for  him  for  a  time,  to  earc 
enough  to  carry  him  horpe.     I  feel  sorry 

for  poor  Mr.  W too,  who  cast  in  his  k«: 

with  the  Barr  party,  and  has  returned  lo 
England.     I  thought  that  he  might  have 
succeeded  where  other  men  might  fail,  b^ 
had  such  pushing  ways,  and  could  make 
himself  liked  by  people.     And,  most  im- 
portant  of  all,  he  had  some  capital.     The 
men  who  do  well  are  those  who  have  a  h'^ 
thousand  dollars ;  they  can  Hve  in  towD 
and  can  get  big  interest  for  their  money. 
They  can  safely  speculate  in  land  and  to^r 
lots.     Many  bought  good  farming  lands 
here  for  $3  per  acre  two  years  ago,  and 
have   sold    them    for  $12    and    $15  this 
year. 

I  must  close  down  now,  as  I  cannot  seer. 
Soon  I  must  get  supper,  go  out  and  attend 
to  the  horses,  and  then  set  bread — ^whicb 
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will  be  nioely  risen  to  bake  to-morrow.  So 
good-night. 

S.  A , 

Monday,  Oct.  12,  1903. 

As  you  know,  I   engaged  with  J 

until  Nov.  1.  He  again  broaohed  the 
subject  o{  my  staying  and  batching  with 
him  over  winter,  but  that,  I  feel  sure,  is 
out  of  the  question.  I  am  never  warm 
and  comfortable  even  at  night;  my  rheu- 
matism keeps  me  awake  the  greater  part 
of  every  night;  my  food,  too,  as  you  already 
know,  is  of  the  poorest  and  unwholesome. 

T ,  as  I  have  told  you,  is  engaged  with 

a  man  in  this  district  until  Nov.  1. 

We  consulted  together,  and  decided  that 
we  would  build  a  shack,  and  live  together 
through  the  long  winter,  thinking  this 
would  be  better  for  both,  as  we  should 
only  have  our  own  little  work  to  do,  and 
could  please  ourselves  as  to  our  mode  of 
living.    Near  my  job,  and  running  through 

the  W wheat-belt,  is  a  railway  line  in 

course  of  construction  (the  one  that  I  was 
hauling  to).  The  graders  are  built,  and 
the  metals  are  being  laid.  A  town  site  has 
been  located  and  surveyed  two  miles  east 

of  J 's.     We  proposed  buying  two  lots 

on  the  instalment  plan,  put  up  a  lumber 
shack,  and  trust  to  things  moving  next 
spring,  when  doubtless  the  elevators  will 
be  built.     Our  first  step  was  to  get  to 

E .    It  sounds  simple,  but  when  one  is 

on  the  prairie  and  has  no  horses,  it  is  a 
real  difficulty  to  surmount.  No  one  hap- 
pened to  be  gomg  into  town,  or  anywhere 
where  we  could  hope  to  get  a  conveyance. 
At  last  we  heard  that  a  man  some  miles 

down  the  creek  was  going  into  A (from 

whence  we  could  take  the  train  to  R ) 

last  Wednesday.     T came  over  to  my 

place  on  Tuesday,  and  we  started  on  our 
walk  across  the  prairie  when  the  sun  had 
set,  which  it  does  very  early  now.  We 
lost  our  bearings,  and,  after  a  very  long 
and  tiring  walk,  succeeded  in  getting  back 

to  J 's. 

The  man  was  supposed  to  start  early  the 
next  morning.  Our  only  chance  to  get  out 
was  to  start  off  again,  so  with  fresh  direc- 
tions we  made  another  attempt.  Of  course 
it  was  quite  dark  by  this  time,  and  the  trail 
we  had  to  follow  was  venr  old  and  faint. 
We  had  to  keep  our  eyes  skinned  to  follow 
it,  and  in  some  places  had  to  feel  with  our 
fingers  to  locate  it.  The  wind  was  blowing 
a  hurricane  in  our  faces,  and  now  and 
again  it  would  send  along  a  scud  of  fine 


rain.  Presently  this  trail  was  crossed  by 
another,  which  we  decided  to  take.  We 
knew  we  had  to  cross  the  creek,  which 
we  soon  came  to;  the  trail  ran  straight 
through  it.     I  was  for  crossing  riffht  there, 

but  T thought  we  might  find  a  better 

crossing  higher  up  or  lower  down.  I  said 
the  traU  would  surely  cross  at  the  best 
place,  but  as  he  did  not  like  the  look  of 
what  we  must  go  through  there,  we  walked 
a  piece  up  and  a  piece  down  the  creek,  but 
it  only  widened.  It  wound  and  twisted  all 
over  creation,  and  there  were  ''sloughs" 
and  mud-holes  all  over  the  place  round 
which  we  had  to  go.  In  the  end  we  started 
back  to  find  the  place  where  the  trail 
crossed,  but  in  the  wind  and  terrible  dark- 
ness we  could  not  find  the  trail  and  its 
crossing-point  again.  We  were  pretty  well 
played  out,  and  things  looked  bad.  The 
creek  is  very  dangerous — full  of  mud-holes 
and  springs,  and  in  many  places  the  mud 
bottom  is  alkaline,  and  will  speedily  suck 
cattle  under.  Even  in  driving  through  it 
one  must  go  at  top  speed.  At  last  we 
decided  we  must  make  a  ditour  inland, 
going  in  a  semicircle  until  we  hit  the  trail, 
then  come  up  it^  and  cross  the  creek  where 
it  did.  After  walking  about  and  groping 
down  in  the  dense  darkness  for  some  time 
we  found  the  trail,  and  went  straight  to 
the  crossing.  I  jumped  for  it  first,  and 
landed  nearly  in  the  middle;  directly  my 
feet  touched  the  mud  bottom  they  were 
sucked  right  in,  but  with  two  plunges  I 
reached  the  weeds  at  the  edge,  and  then 

on  to  hard,  honest  ground.    T jumped 

next;  at  the  second  plunge  he  misjudged 
his  distance,  and  went  down  in  the  mud 
and  water.  He  struggled  into  the  weeds, 
then  out.     I  was  wet  to  the  thighs,  but 

T was  in  a  far  worse  plight.     I  gave 

him  my  arm,  and  we  started  off  again. 

*'  Bojs,  but  it  was  a  fright " — so  dark 
and  wmdy,  and  we  were  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted. I  knew  we  Were  in  the  right 
direction.  After  a  time  I  saw  a  light 
shining  across  the  prairie;  you  can  see  a 
lamplight  in  a  shack  many  miles  off  on  a 
dark  night.  We  stumbled  on,  but  it  seemed 
a  very  "  Will-o*-the-Wisp."  When  we  were 
on  the  last  half-mile,  across  the  ploughed 
land  belonging  to  the  owner  of  the  shack, 
I  fell  down  twice  from  sheer  exhaustion. 
At  last  we  reached  there,  more  dead  than 
alive.   It  was  the  place  we  wanted,  and  the 

first  stage  on  our  journey  to  R .    It 

was  owned  by  two  brothers — "  bachelors." 
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The  shaok  was  12  ft.  by  12  ft.  They  had 
one  small  bed  in  which  they  slept.  We 
had  to  remove  some  of  our  wet  clothing 
and  He  on  the  floor.  It  was  cold  and 
draughty,  and  we  only  had  an  overcoat 
each  to  cover  us. 

Instead  of  starting  for  A next  morn- 
ing (Wednesday)  we  had  to  sit  in  the 
wretched  place  the  whole  day,  owing  to 
snowstorms.  As  is  usual  here,  they  were 
nearly  out  of  "grub,"  We  had  "straight 
tea  "  and  bannock  each  meal,  then  another 
repetition  of  the  preceding  night.  We 
were  up  at  four  Thursday  morning,  but 
owing  to  the  intense  cold  did  not  start 
until  seven.  I  went  on  the  wagon  with 
the  eldest  brother,  and  with   the  slowest 

team  I  ever  sat  behind.     T followed 

some  hours  later  with  the  younger  with  a 
pony  and  rig,  that  being  much  faster  going. 

We  reached  A at  six  in  the  evening 

— cold  to  the  marrow,  and  having  had 
nothing  to  eat,  except  one  slice  of  bread- 
and-butter,  since  four  that  morning.  There 
ended  our  second  stage.  We  had  supper 
at  the  hotel,  and  went  to  bed.     We  caught 

the  6.44  train  to  E Friday  morning, 

which  arrived  there  about  8.30. 

We  went  to  the  land  office,  and  ascer- 
tained  that   the  town  site  at  S was 

owned — half  by  the  C.P.R.  and  half  by  a 

private  person  at  W ,  to  whom  I  wrote. 

We  also  learned  that  there  are  no  home- 
steads worth  having,  except  right  away 
north,  and  way  back  from  the  railway 
lines.     We  could  not  get  back  the  same 

night,  as  the  train  did  not  stop  at  A , 

so  we  put  up  at  an  hotel,  and  went  back 
by  train  Saturday  morning ;  we  had  break- 
fast when  we  arrived  there  at  nine  o'clock. 

The  man  I  came  in  with  had  returned 
on  Friday,   but  his  brother  was   still  in 

town,  and  took  T back  that  afternoon. 

He  could  not  take  us  both,  as  he  only  had 
the  small  rig  and  pony. 

Well,  to-morrow  (Tuesday)  I  must  return 

to  W .     I  shall  have  to  walk,  as  there 

is  no  one  going  out.  It  is  thirty-five  miles, 
the  trails  are  very  heavy  with  the  snow  and 
rain,  and  there  are  three  creeks  to  cross. 
I  shall  start  at  8  a.m.,  and  get  there,  D.V., 

at    night.      We    did    not    see    W in 

R .     I  had  a  letter  from  him  a  short 

time  ago,  saying  he  was  working  at  a  place 
some  two  miles  out,  and  was  earning  good 
money,  but  he  gave  no  address,  and  we 

could  not  find  him.     Poor  E has  been 

badly  used ;  he  had  engaged  with  a  farmer 
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until  Dec.  1  at  $17  per  month.  He  did 
all  the  work  on  the  lajid  (the  farmer  him- 
self doing  the   "chores").     After   E 

had  done  the  ploughing  and  discing  and 
stocked  all  the  man's  crop,  he  commenced 
to  treat  him  badly.     It  came  to  a  head  one 

morning  when    E was   out   discing; 

they  had  a  row,  and  E threw  down 

the  lines  and  said  he  would  "stick  it  no 
longer."     The  farmer  told  him  to  "go  to 

."   E said  he  would  walk  off  then  if 

his  "  boss  "  would  pay  him  up.     He  said 

he  wouldn't  give  him  a  cent.    E asked 

him  for  $3  which  he  had  lent  him  a  few 
days  before;  he  went  over  to  a  neigh- 
bour's and  borrowed  it.     E packed  his 

grip  and  quit.  He  is  back  with  a  former 
employer  now.  It  appears  to  be  a  common 
practice  to  do  a  man  out  of  his  wages  by 
goading  him  to  leave,  and  not  complete  his 
engagement.  The  law  is  all  on  the  side 
of  the  farmer;  he  can  even  niake  a  man 
pay  for  another  man  to  complete  his  time, 
in  the  event  of  a  hired  man  quitting  before 
his  time  is  up. 

Yesterday  (Sunday)  was  a  trying  day  for 
me;  it  was  dull,  and  greater  part  of  the 
day  it  rained.  I  had  nothing  with  me  save 
the  dirty  things  I  was  wearing — I  looked 
such  a  "  moss-back  "  that  I  couldn't  go  to 
church.  This  "hotel"  is  "lumber,"  hare 
and  cheerless.  The  men  just  lounged 
about  all  day,  sitting  and  standing  about 
in  the  "waiting-room"  (I  suppose  that  is 
what  you  would  call  it).  It  is  just  lii^e 
one  at  a  small  railway  station  at  home- 
bare  floor,  boards,  a  table,  and  spittoons. 
It  was  so  quiet  and  cheerless.  By  and 
by  some  one,  in  the  private  rooms  of  the 
proprietor,  commenced  to  strum  hymns 
on  a  cranky  piano,  and  that  seemed  lo 
complete  the  doleful  effect.  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  been  in  London  "  at  home." 


fV- 


Thursday  evening,  Oct.  29,  19(>3. 

When  I  wrote  last  from   town,  I  had 

returned  there  from  my  journey  to  R , 

and  was  intending  to  walk  out  here  the 
following  (Tuesday)  morning. 

Well,  I  got  up  "good  and  early,"  had 
my  breakfast,  then  started  on  my  walk  o: 
thirty-five  miles.  I  found,  before  I  had 
gone  a  couple  of  them,  that  "  I  had  bitten 
off  more  than  I  could  chew  "  (as  they  sav 
out  here),  so  I  called  at  the  home  of  a  man 
who  owns  land  out  here,  thinking  there 
was  a  chance  of  his  going  out.     Luckily 
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for  me,  he  intended  doing  so  the  next  day, 
so  I  returned  to  town,  and  oame  out  with 

him  the  following  morning.     T came 

over  to  see  me,  and  we  went  into  all  the 
**  pros  and  oons "  of  our  position,  and 
decided  that  although  we  have  had  a 
rough  time  so  far,  we  could  not  return  to 
England,  as  we  felt  that  there  must  be  a 
niche  for  us  in  this  new  country,  and  that, 
anyway,  "nothing  venture  nothing  gain" 
was  very  true,  and  we  could  hope  to  suc- 
ceed better  out  here  than  we  could  at 
home.     We  have  decided  to  keep  to  our 

plan  of  starting  for  ourselves  up  at  S . 

I  can  safely  assure  you  we  have  both  had 
sufficient  of  farm  life,  as  it  is  lived  up  here. 

Yesterday  week   J ,  a  young  English 

bachelor,   and  myself  started  for  A- 


We  each  drove  a  team  and  wagon  to  fetch 
out  lumber,  building  materials,  stove-pipes, 
etc. 

We  left  here  about  8.30  a.m.  It  was 
a  very  cold  and  windy  day.  The  wagon 
I  was  driving  did  not  have  the  box  on,  as 
it  was  intended  to  carry  boards.  I  had  to 
sit  on  the  reach,  and  let  my  legs  dangle ; 
it  was  enough  to  chill  a  bear.  We  just 
took  some  bread  and  rasher  of  cold  bacon 
to  eat  on  the  way;  it  would  not  have 
gone  down  too  bad  if  the  flour  had  not 

been  musty.     J 's  last  bag  was  stale 

and  mouldy— our  bread  has  been  very 
indifferent  consequently. 

We  reached  town  about  4.30  p.m.,  and 
soon  commenced  loading  my  lumber.  We 
knocked  off  at  six  for  supper,  and  went  to 
bed  early,  in  nicey  clean,  warm  beds  in  the 
hotel.  Next  morning  we  completed  load- 
ing the  lumber,  etc. ;  after  dinner  I  got  a 
stove  and  plenty  of  stove-pipes  to  warm 
our  little  house,  also  some  cooking  utensils 
we  required. 

We  left  town  about  3.30,  and  went  some 
twelve  miles  on  our  road.  It  was  a  deadly 
cold  evening.  At  last  we  put  up  at  a 
German's  house  for  the  night ;  the  "  Prau" 
told  us  her  man  was  from  home,  so  we 
should  have  to  sleep  in  the  stable.  We 
were  only  too  anxious  to  get  in  anywhere, 
so  of  course  said  "  All  right."  We  had  a 
piece  of  bacon  among  our  stores,  so  the 
**  Frau  "  cooked  us  some,  which  with  bread 
and  tea  comprised  our  supper.  Afterwards 
we  adjourned  to  the  stable  to  sleep ;  it  was 
the  draughtiest  and  coldest  stable  I  have 
been  in.  It  was  freezing  hard  outside.  I 
did  not  sleep  a  wink  all  night  through  the 
cold  and  wretched  rheumatism.     At  seven 


o'clock  we  had  breakfast — same  grub  as 
supper — then     started    off,    and    reached 

J 's  about  4  P.M.  tired  out,  but  with 

our  loads  safe  and  secure. 

I  think  I  have  mentioned  before  that 

J has  been  ailing  a  good  deal  lately. 

Well,  about  one  o'clock  Saturday  morning 
I  had  to  get  up,  and  light  a  fire  and  attend 
to  him ;  he  was  screaming  with  a  terrible 
pain  in  his  side.  I  was  rubbing  him,  and 
making  irons  and  flannel  hot  until  nine 
o'clock.  Sunday  night  and  Monday  morn- 
ing he  was  even  worse ;  I  sat  up  for  three 
nights  with  him,  and  was  not  feeling  at  all 
well  myself.  You  cannot  imagine  how 
dreadful  it  seems  to  be  alone  with  a  sick 
man  out  here  on  the  lonely  prairie,  especi- 
ally during  the  night,  when  all  is  so  silent 
outside,  and  he  is  groaning  and  writhing 
in  pain,  and  when  one  almost  fears  the 
worst,  and  cannot  give  him  relief.  I  am 
glad  to  say  he  is  lots  better  now.  He 
says  he  does  not  know  what  he  would  have  ' 
done  had  I  not  been  with  him;  he  has 
told  several  people  who  have  called  to  see 
him  that  I  am  a  good  nurse.  Well,  I  am 
very  tired,  so  will  shake  down  my  "  doss  " 
on  the  floor,  and  get  in.  I  will  write  some 
more  to-morrow. 

Friday  evening. 

Last  night  was  very  cold  and  clear,  and 
the  whole  horizon  was  red  with  the  great 
prairie  fires.  They  have  been  very  bad 
lately,  and  are  raging  again  this  evening. 
We  have  not  much  to  fear  from  them, 
however,  around  here,  as  we  are  protected 
by  good  fire-guards.  These  are  made  by 
ploughing  a  number  of  furrows  round  the 
lands,  which  the  fire  rarely  manages  to 
cross.  Millions  of  little  white  snow-birds 
swarm  the  prairie,  and  the  quacking  of 
great  flocks  of  wild  geese  are  heard  at 
frequent  intervals  as  they  flv  overhead  on 
their  way  to  kinder  climes  for  the  winter. 
When  there  are  a  good  number  in  a  flock, 
they  make  as  much  noise  as  a  big  pack 
of  hounds  in  full  cry.  All  Nature's  signs 
herald  the  near  approach  of  winter.  The 
sun  sets  at  4.30  now.  We  have  to  light 
the  lamp  when  we  rise  at  five  o'clock. 

I  have  promised  to  stay  with  J over 

threshing,  which  should  be  another  fort- 
night. After  that  I  shall  shift  my  materials 
over  to  the  town  site,  and  build  our  house. 
We  have  to  choose  our  lot  or  lots,  which 
we  shall  have  to  buy  by  three  instalments. 
We  really  should  have  two,  if  our  funds 
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will  permit,  in  tbo  busiDess  seotion  of  the 
site.  Two  are  easier  to  dispose  oi  than 
one,  as  people  requiring  lots  for  busi- 
ness purposes  generally  want  two ;  they 
are  100  ft.  x  25  ft.  I  have  been  very 
careful  to  plan  everything  to  the  beat 
advantage,  and  to  have  a  home  suitable 
toicarry  ua  through  the  long  cold  winter. 
Our  house  will  contain  two  rooms,  and 
will  measure  14  ft.  x  18  ft.;  it  will  be 
double -boarded  and  tar-papered  through- 
out. We  shall  only  use  one  room  through 
the  winter — the  small  one — which  will  be 
formed  by  a  partition  across  one  end  of 
the  building,  making  a  long  slip -room 
8  ft.  X  14  ft. ;  the  stove  is  a  four-ring, 
flat-top  cooking  stove.     We  have  a  good 


supply  of  seven-inch  pipes,  sufficient  to 
carry  the  heat  all  round  our  room.  We 
had  hoped  to  have  had  the  first  house  at 

S ,  out  a  firm  from  I have  buili 

and  started  a  good  store  there  last  week. 
A  well-to-do  maa,  who  owned  the  largest 

of  the  two  hotels  at  A a  couple  of 

years  ago,  is  going  to  build  an  hotel  a: 
S^ .  There  is  a  petition  out  for  a  poet- 
office.  The  metals  are  being  laid,  and  the 
railway  company  promise  to  have  cars 
through  this  winter  to  haul  out  the  cnqe 
of  the  district.  Next  spring  the  elevatws 
are  going  up. 

Satvrilaf  tTaiiig- 
It  is  a  very  clear  and  cold  night,  and  the 
cold  seems  to  seek  out  and  penetrate  eveiy 
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crack  and  comer  in  this  shack.  I  shall  be 
glad  when  our  own  little  home  is  up,  and 

ready  for  T and  myself,  so  that  we 

can  get  a  little  comfort. 

The  northern  lights  are  grand  to-night. 
I  have  seen  them  many  times  since  I  have 
been  here,  but  to-night  they  eclipse  any- 
thing I  have  seen  as  yet.  Half  the  sky 
is  filled  with  ever-changing  effects ;  some- 
times they  will  look  like  the  reflection  of 
the  moonlight  on  a  runnmg  stream,  and 
then  suddenly  roll  back  and  look  like 
curtains  of  soft  primrose-coloured  flame, 
spreading  out  one  over  another,  and  then 
these  will  speedily  spread  out  into  arcs 
and  circles  of  light. 

Now  I  must  tell  you  how  we  hope  to 
do  some  business  next  spring.  I  have 
applied  for  several  agencies — including 
implement  and  harness  firms.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  obtain  these  articles  to  sell  on 
commission,  as  there  is  a  great  demand 
for   all   kinds.      Hitherto   people    in    this 

district  have  had  to  go  to  A and  I 

for  implements,  coals,  lumber,  and  in  fact 
for  almost  everything.  These  places  are 
respectively  thirty-five  and  forty-five  miles 
distant,  so  you  can  imagine  how  glad  the 
people  are  to  get  the  railway  and  towns  near 
by  to  go  to,  to  do  their  business.  Several 
have  asked  me  to  get  a  couple  of  car-loads 
of  coal  and  lumber  directly  the  line  opens. 
I  certainly  would  do  so,  only  for  lack  of 
money.  Both  these  articles  feteh  exorbit- 
ant prices  for  the  most  inferior  stuff,  and 
cannot  be  obtained  cheaply  anywhere  in 
the  North- West. 

M(mday,  N(yv,  2,  1903. 

I  walked  over  to  a  neighbour's  some  four 
miles  away,  and  got  my  mail,  including 

yours  of  Oct.  14.     I  have  written  F a 

long  letter,  telling  of  T 's  and  my  own 

projects  for  the  winter.  I  am  sure  you 
will  concur  in  them,  and  will  think  I  am 
right  in  deciding  not  to  return.  I  should 
bate  to  be  classed  amongst  "The  Noble 
Army  of  Canadian  Failures."  I  am  sure 
we  shall  get  along  all  right  if  my  health 
will  improve.  I  am  pretty  tough  with  a 
bad  cold  now,  and  have  gone  off  my  feed. 
Where  I  had  my  dinner  yesterday  they 
had  a  cow,  and  you  cannot  imagine  how 
I  enjoyed  my  tea  with  milk  in  it.  Can 
you  send  me  a  Christmas  pudding  if  you 
receive  this  in  time  ?  and  please  ask  F- 
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Sunday,  Nov.  8,  1903. 

Since  I  wrote  last  week  I  have  had 
rather  a  stirring  time.  I  know  I  have 
mentioned  in  my  letters  that  the  prairie 
fires    had     been    very    numerous    around 

W .   Well,  one  struck  us  last  Tuesday 

afternoon. 

In  the  morning  I  walked  from  J 's 

to  S— —  to  choose  our  lot,  and  obtained 
one  on  Broadway  25  ft.  x  125  ft.  I  after- 
wards had  a  lift  on  a  wagon  back. 

The  morning  was  very  close  and  hot, 
and  there  was  a  suspicion  of  smoke  and 
burning  in  the  atmosphere.  After  dinner 
a  kind  of  hush  fell  over  things.  The 
birds  all  seemed  to  quieten  down  and  then 
disappear.  Presently  a  dense  black  smoke 
began  to  obscure  the  bright  sun  and  sky. 
Suddenly  the  fire  came  raging  across  the 
dry  prairie  in  a  straight,  scorching  row  of 
living  flame.  It  struck  the  whole  half- 
mile  on  the  west  side  of  J 's  J-section 

simultaneously. 

We  were  armed  with  wet  sacks,-  J- 


to  send  a  few  paper-covered  books  and  a 
few  decent  smokes. 


stood  in  the  centre  of  the  fire-guard,  and 
I  at  the  top  end  of  it.  We  could  not  see, 
and  could  scarcely  breathe  for  the  dense 
smoke,  hot  flames  and  flying  sparks. 

The  fire  came  across  the  end  of  the 
guard  where  I  was,  at  a  weak  spot,  and 
I  had  to  beat  it  out  with  my  sack,  until 
I  could  not  stand,  but  had  to  fall  down 
and  scrub  it  out,  with  my  hands  covered, 
of  course,  with  the  sack. 

J had  put  up   some    hay    in    the 

summer  some  three  miles  away,  and  he 
was  very  anxious  about  it,  so  he  left  me 
to  wateh  the  farm,  while  he  went  and 
burned  the  grass  all  round  his  haystacks, 
thus  protecting  them,  as,  of  course,  the 
fire  cannot  run  over  prairie  that  has  been 
recently  burned. 

'  Soon  after  dark  the  fire  started  back, 
burning  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  ^-sec- 
tion, and  was  coming  towards  the  stubble 

on  which  J 's  oat  and  flax  stacks  were 

standing.  It  was  a  lonely,  creepy  job;  I  had 
to  keep  going  round  watching  that  sparks 
and  embers  did  not  start  up  a  fire  inside  the 
guard.  It  was  a  dark  night,  but  all  around 
were  the  fires;  they  were  burning  slower 
now,  but  they  flitted  across  the  prairie  like 
waves  of  fire,  one  directly  behind  another. 

J came  back  later  in  the  evening. 


and  at  ten  o'clock  we  were  safe  enough  to 
go  to  bed. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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SEATED  on  the  rough  wooden  piles  that 
form  the  end  of  the  quaint  stone  pier 
at  Seascove  were  two  figures,  a  man 
and  a  woman.  All  day  long  the  place  had 
been  tenanted  by  a  small  crowd  of  bare- 
legged, sunbrowned  urchins,  under  the 
happy  impression  that  their  efforts  with 
fishing-nets,  tin  pails,  litter  of  seaweed  and 
liliputian  crabs  would  result  in  a  successful 
catch  of  "  bait,"  Now,  the  westering  sun 
had  sent  them  trudging  homewards,  tired 
and  hungry,  to  the  late  tea  or  supper  in 
which  all  the  lodgers  in  Seascove  seemed 
to  indulge  at  this  hour,  judging  from  the 
smoke  rising  from  the  chimneys  and  the 
odours  which  floated  from  the  row  of  white 
cottages  on  the  cliff.  The  j  etty  was  deserted 
save  for  Dick  Martin  and  his  sweetheart 
Maggie.  Dick,  a  stalwart  young  sailor, 
bronzed  and  handsome,  was  laying  his  lines 
with  more  science  and  skill  than  the 
previous  occupants,  but  withal  only  giving 
half  attention  to  the  work.  His  glance 
wandered  frequently  to  the  trim  and  dainty 
figure  by  his  side,  and  the  blue  eyes  spoke 
eloquent  things,  though  the  fips  were 
silent. 

"  Well,  I  must  be  goin'  on,  Dick,"  the  girl 
said  presently ;  "  I've  to  go  awver  to  Lym- 
ingport,  this  evemen.  The  ladies  in  our 
parlour  want  strawberries  for  dessert  to- 
morrow, and  all  the  Seascove  folk  sends 
theirs  into  town ;  I  can't  get  none  nearer." 

"  Come  up  awver  cliff  then,"  said  Dick 
persuasively.  "  'Tes  a  lovely  evemen  fur  a 
walk,  and  'tesn't  but  a  quarter-mile  further. 
'Tes  too  bad  they  do  meake  *ee  go  so  fur  for 
'en.  Why  couldn't  'un  fetch  'en  theirselves  ? 
Spoilin'  our  laast  evemen  together !  " 

"  Last  evemen,  Dick  ?  "  said  Maggie  with 
a  start.  **  You're  never  sailin'  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  lass.  Cap'en  sails  at  flood  o' 
Monday.  What  I  was  meanin' — 'tes  Zun- 
day  to-morrer,  thee'U  be  to  church ;  this  be 
our  laast  chance  o*  time  together  free  an' 
easy  like.  Don't  zim  to  I  right  fur  'ee  to 
be  slavin'  fur  other  volks,  like  what  thee 
does." 

"  Oh,  that's  no  harm,"  answered  Maggie 

hastily.     "In   lettin'   time  every  one   has 

to  work  hard — besides,"  she  added,  with  a 

quick  glance  to  see  the  effect  of  her  next 
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words — "  I  don't  mean  to  stay  in  Seascove 
much  longer." 

It  was  Dick's  turn  to  start  now.  He  rose 
from  his  sitting  posture,  and  laying  his  hand 
on  her  shoulder,  looked  straight  into  her 
face,  saying  half-fearfully,  "  Whatever  doss 
thee  mean,  lass  ?  " 

Maggie  shook  off  his  hand  petolantiy. 
"  If  you  want  to  come  with  me,  you  must 
come  at  once,  Dick ;  I  can't  stop  here  all 
night." 

"  Nay,  but  tell  me  what  be  thy  meanin'. 
I  shouldn't  never  be  easy  if  I  thought  thee 
was  out  o'  thy  mother's  care,  while  I  he 
away  awver  sea — and  'twull  be  fur  a  long 
spell  this  time." 

"  How  you  do  talk,  Dick !  Any  one  'ud 
think  I  was  a  baby  to  hear  you !  I'm 
twenty-one,  and  you  know  so  well  as  I  do 
that  nobody  could  find  a  duller  hole  thaii 
Seascove  to  live  in — 'specially  with  you 
away  too ! " 

This  was  added  half  in  a  whisper,  and 
with  the  pretty  face  averted  to  escape 
possible  caresses. 

They  were  climbing  the  cliff  now,  and 
Dick's  strong  arm  was  round  her  waist,  his 
swinging  step  half  lifting  her  over  the 
steeper  parts.  Who  could  hurry  on  sucb 
an  evening  as  this,  with  the  midsummer 
sun  still  high  in  the  heavens,  and  the  glow 
of  colour  over  land  and  sea  scarcely  less 
perfect  than  the  sky  itself,  which  already 
gave  promise  of  a  glorious  crimson  sunset  '^ 

Maggie  easily  allowed  herself  to  be  per- 
suaded that  she  was  out  of  breath  with  the 
climb,  and  needed  a  rest  on  the  rough  bench 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  from  whence  they  could 
look  down  to  the  busy  harbour  of  Lyming- 
port,  the  seaport  town  lying  in  the  wide 
valley  between  the  hills ;  and  from  which 
Dick's  ship  would  be  sailing  before  many 
more  hours  should  pass. 

He  seated  himself  beside  Maggie,  saving 
coaxingly,  "  Neow  tell  I,  lass,  what  do  'et- 
mean  by  sayin'  thee  be  goin*  away?  Zims 
to  me  thee'd  fur  better  bide  in  comfable 
whoam." 

"  Yes,  and  live  like  a  old  woman,  never 
nothin'  new  to  do  or  see.  I'm  sick  of  it,  * 
said  the  girl  impatiently.  "  The  ladies  up  to 
our  house  want  me  to  go  back  to  London 
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with  them,  and  be  their  maid.  They  say 
I  should  soon  learn,  I  wait  on  'em  bo  nice 
now,  and  they'd  like  a.  healthy  country  girl, 
and  I  should  have  good  money ;— real  big 
wages,  Dick,  so  as  I  could  lay  some  by 
towards — towards  getting  my — things," 
she  added  shyly.  Then  in  bolder  tones, — 
"  My  mind's  quite  made  up,  Dick,  so  'tisn't 
no  use  trying  to  stop  me  now." 

London  !  This  was  beyond  Dick's  worst 
fears!  He  knew  impulsive,  wayward 
Maggie  belter  than  she  knew  herself.  Had 
he  not  been  her  protector  from  childhood 
upwards  both  at  school  and  at  play? 
RIany  were  the  scrapes  and  adventures 
they  bad  shared  together  as  comrades  till 
the  time  had  come  for  Dick  to  play  a  man's 
part  in  the  world,  and  he  had  extracted  from 
his  little  lass  a  half-laughing  promise  to  be 
true  to  him  while  he  sailed  away  in  the  big 


side,  he  had  walked  across  the  fields  to 
church  with  her;  all  the  scenes  which  came 
to  him  were  as  natural  and  familiar  as  the 
daylight. 

But  now !    To  think  of  her  in  strange 

places,  where  his  mind's  eye  could  do  longer 
follow  her— with  strange  people — lonely — 
perhaps  ill.  No,  no,  it  would  not  do.  She 
was  too  young,  too  pretty.  He  heaved  a 
deep  sigh,  and  Maggie,  half  divining  his 
thoughts,  rose  to  her  feet,  and  began  to 
descend  the  hill,  saying  impatiently,  "  'Tis 
because  you  don't  trust  me,  Dick.  You 
think  I  won't  be  true." 

And  indeed  this  was  the  very  fear  now 
tugging  at  honest  Dick's  heart-strings.  His 
little  Maggie  would  mean  to  be  true,  but 
what  about  the  days  when  the  smart  London 
fellows  would  make  their  pretty  compli- 
ments to  her?  How  would  she  think  of 
rough  Dick  then,  with  his  weather-beaten 
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face  and  clumsy  tongue?  He  had  been 
quick  to  notice  bow  easily  she  learned  the 
soft  speech  and  gentle  manners  of  her 
mother's  lodgers ;  would  she  be  just  as  quick 
to  learn  the  ways  of  a  London  fine  lady  ? 
Could  he  trust  her  through  every  change 
and  chance  of  life?  His  worldly  wisdom 
told  him  no;  even  while  his  big,  loving 
heart  turned  aside  in  shame  at  harbouring 
such  cruel  thoughts.  He  put  them  from 
him,  and  walked  by  her  side  in  silence,  try- 
ing to  frame  some  argument  strong  enough 
to  turn  her  from  her  course. 

And  Maggie  walked  on  too,  with  head 
erect  and  eyes  defiant.  It  was  a  shame 
Dick  couldn't  trust  her.  She  could  take 
care  of  herself,  how  could  she  convince 
him  ?  Then  a  sudden  thought  sprang  up. 
Should  she  ?  Dare  she  ?  Could  she  bear 
it?  Yes;  she  would.  Dick  would  know 
she  loved  him  then. 

"  Dick,"  she  said,  turning  and  looking  up 
at  his  downcast  face,  with  all  the  fire  gone 
from  her  own  eyes — "  Dick,  will't  show 
you  I'm  goin'  to  be  true  if  I  let  you — mark 
my  arm,  like  yours  ?  "  The  last  words  came 
almost  in  a  whisper,  and  Dick  stopped  short, 
the  red  blood  flushing  up  under  his  brown 
skin.     Then  he  asked  breathlessly — 

"  Dost  really  mean  it,  lass  ?  Won't  it  hurt 
thee  too  much,  my  darlin'  ?  " 

"I'd  rather  bear  that  than  have  you 
think  unkind  things  of  me,"  Maggie  said  in 
a  quavering  voice ; "  other  girls  have  it  done, 
so  I  s'pose  I  can.  You'd  better  do  it  to- 
night before  I've  time  to  be  sorry." 

Dick  looked  doubtful.  "  I  aren't  got  the 
tackle  wi*  me,"  he  said  slowly,  "  and  'twill 
be  darkish  afore  we  gets  back.  No,  lass, 
best  wait  till  Monday's  mom.  Thee  shan't 
do  it  wi'out  considerin',  though  I  be  rare 
and  proud  to  know  thee  thought  upon  it  thy- 
self. Look'ee,  take  and  sleep  on't ;  and  if 
thee  be  in  the  same  mind  to-morrow,  tell  I 
after  evemen  church,  and  I'll  bring  tackle 
down  to  Cove  at  five  o'clock  o'  Monday's 
morn.  I  mun  be  awver  to  Lymingport 
afore  seven." 

Now  across  Dick's  brawny  arm,  written 
in  a  good  bold  hand,  and  embellished  with 
many  a  wonderful  curve  and  flourish,  was 
inscribed  the  magic  token — "  Maggie  is  my 
only  love." 

He  had  shown  it  to  her  with  a  thrill  of 
delight  on  his  return  from  his  first  voyage, 
narrating  with  some  pride  his  suflierings  at 
the  hands  of  the  operator.  He  remembered 
even  venturing  on  a  half-suggestion  that  she 
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should  submit  herself  to  a  like  process 
before  he  sailed  again ;  and  her  indignant 
refusal.  Surely,  surely,  he  argued,  she  must 
truly  love  him  now,  if  she  could  of  her  own 
accord  offer  this  proof  of  affection. 

His  heart  swelled  with  pride  in  her 
courage.  She  should  not  suffer  more  thac 
he  could  help;  the  single  word  "Dick" 
would  be  enough  to  remind  her  of  him,  and 
even  that  he  would  not  write,  unless  she 
came  to  him  quite  willingly. 

Even  now,  he  half  doubted  whether  her 
purpose  would  hold  through  the  hours 
which  must  intervene  before  it  could  be 
carried  out. 

But  it  did ! — by  some  strange  contradic- 
tion in  the  shallow  nature :  and  "  Monday's 
mom  "  found  Maggie  at  the  trysting-plaor, 
and  its  later  hours  saw  her  going  about  the 
day's  work  with  a  triumphant  lig^t  in  her 
pale  face. 

She  had  made  Dick  trust  her  at  last ;  and 
not  even  the  smarting  pain  in  the  nov 
swelling  arm  could  spoil  the  memory  of  the 
love  in  bis  eyes  as  he  held  her  close  and 
whispered  blessings  on  her  head. 

And  Dick  ?  It  was  not  till  many  hours 
later  that  Dick  remembered  that  after  all 
Maggie  had  not  promised  not  to  go  tso 
London. 

3|t  :(c  *  4^  * 

The  Misses  Forrester  were  warmly  con- 
gratulated by  their  friends  on  the  new 
parlourmaid — "Such  a  pretty  girl!  Such 
nice  manners  1  So  neat  too  !  Where  did 
yon  hear  of  her  ?  " 

And  Maggie's  mistresses  would  smile  con- 
tentedly, and  only  hope  she  would  stay  ^iih 
them ;  she  was  indeed  a  treasure,  they  woul<': 
do  anything  to  keep  her,  but,  alas !  she  was 
so  pretty,  she  had  alreadv  several  admirers. 

And  indeed  Maggie's  nrst  few  months  in 
town  quite  fulfilled  her  expectations.  Usei 
to  hard  work  at  home,  she  thought  little  ci 
the  duties  at  which  many  a  London  gir. 
grumbles ;  and  her  bright,  attractive  man- 
ner, and  fresh  country  colouring,  soon 
brought  her  notice  from  "  the  grocer's  young 
man,"  the  tall  policeman  at  the  comer,  and 
one  or  two  other  equally  eligible  acquaint- 
ances. Her  fellow-servants,  at  first  inclinei 
to  be  jealous  of  the  favourite,  were  pre- 
sently won  over  by  her  good>temper  ani 
readiness  to  lend  a  helping  hand  on  bu>} 
days. 

Her  "evenings  out"  were  seldom  un- 
occupied, for  the  Misses  Forrester  had 
introduced  her  to  the    Secretary   of  tlit 
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Young  Women's  Club  in  an  adjacent  street, 
and  here  she  soon  found  friends  enough  to 
keep  her  from  experiencing  the  terrible 
loneliness  which  comes  to  many  a  country 
girl  in  London. 

The  never-ending  crowd  of  people  caused 
her  a  bewildering  delight,  and  the  bright 
shops,  with  all  their  fascinating  allurements, 
tempted  her  many  a  time  to  expend  some  of 
the  **  big  wages,"  which  she  had  meant  to 
save  up  for  a  very  different  purpose. 

And  did  she  never  think  of  Dick  ?  Oh 
dear,  yes  I  in  a  vague,  undefined,  half-un- 
comfortable sort  of  way :  but  every  day  was 
so  full  of  interest  that  she  drifted  along 
with  the  tide,  sometimes  with  the  feeling 
that  if  she  didn't  mind  she  would  meet  with 
rocks  ahead,  but  oftener  not  thinking  at  all. 
One  thing  she  was  very  sure  of,  she  didn't 
want  to  go  back  to  life  at  Seascove;  this 
was  far,  far  nicer. 

The  blue  lettering  on  her  arm  annoyed 
her  now.  How  silly  she  had  been  I  How 
could  she  ever  have  suggested  it?  and 
then  insisted  with  quite  unnecessary  devo- 
tion— not  only  on  the  name  "Dick,"  but 
also  on  the  fatal  words  "  I  love  "  ? 

Well,  there!  it  was  no  use  worrying 
over  it  now ;  London  was  such  a  wonderful 
place  no  doubt  there  were  people  in  it  who 
knew  how  to  take  out  such  marks — if  ever 
she  wanted  them  taken  out !  This  last  with  a 
mental  vision  of  the  tall  policeman,  together 
with  a  half -tender  memory  of  faithful 
Dick. 

And  so  the  months  rolled  on,  and  more 
than  a  year  passed  away,  and  still  Maggie 
remained  parlourmaid  to  the  Misses  For- 
rester. But  the  strain  of  London  life  was 
beginning  to  tell  on  her  country  constitution, 
the  weary  stairs  had  taken  the  roses  from 
her  cheeks,  and  in  the  late  autumn,  which 
was  unusually  damp  and  foggy,  poor  Maggie 
fell  a  victim  to  typhoid ;  and  woke  up  one 
day  out  of  her  delirium  to  find  herself  in  the 
ward  of  a  big  hospital. 

But  all  this  was  past  now,  she  was  getting 
better  fast ;  indeed,  the  nurse  had  told  her 
only  that  morning  that  she  would  be  out  in 
another  week,  and  then  she  was  to  go  to 
her  own  home  by  the  sea  to  get  strong 
again.  Miss  Forrester  had  said  so  when 
she  was  last  at  the  hospital. 

Poor  Maggie  I  This  piece  of  "good 
news  "  was  very  unwelcome,  and  it  brought 
no  light  to  the  thin,  white  face  in  which  the 
blue  eyes  had  grown  so  big,  so  big.  She  lay 
looking  so  woebegone  and  miserable  that 


the  busy  nurse  stopped  to  rally  her  when 
next  she  passed  that  way. 

"  Come,  come,  don't  wear  such  a  dismal 
face  ;  you're  getting  on  fine,  we  shall  have 
you  about  in  no  time,  you'll  see ;  but  you 
must  keep  up  your  spirits,  and  not  get  the 
*  typhoid  hump  '  I  " 

"  Oh,  nurse  dear,"  Maggie  cried  eagerly, 
"  could  you  do  me  a  kindness  ?  Do  get'  the 
doctor — my  doctor,  you  know,  the  one 
that's  been  so  good  to  me — to  speak  to  me 
private  when  he  comes  in  again." 

"  Why  ?  What  do  you  want  with 
him  ?  Don't  you  be  getting  nervous  now. 
There's  nothing  the  matter  with  you  but 
weakness." 

"  I  know,  I  know,  but  I  do  want  him;  I've 
somethin'  I  want  to  ask  him  particularly — 
oh,  do  please  tell  him,  nurse  1 " 

"  All  right,"  nurse  promised  in  soothing 
tones ;  "  don't  get  excited,  I'll  ask  him  for 
you,"  and  she  passed  on  her  way. 

Maggie  lay  motionless,  with  bright  eyes 
and  a  flushed  face  when  the  hour  for  the 
doctor's  visit  came  round.  She  must  keep 
herself  well  in  hand,  or  her  heart  would 
thump  so  hard  she  wouldn't  be  able  to  speak 
to  him. 

"  Well,  my  girl !  "  he  said  kindly,  "  what 
can  I  do  for  you  ?  There's  nothing  for  you 
to  be  anxious  about." 

"  Oh  !  doctor !  "  Maggie  cried,  raising 
herself  in  the  bed,  "  you've  been  so  kind 
— there's  one  thing  more  I  want  to  ask 
you  to  do  for  me  before  I  go  out  from 
here." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  asked,  looking  down  at 
her  curiously. 

"  Oh,  doctor,  I  want  you  to  give  me  some- 
thin'  to  take  this  out " — and  with  a  great 
effort,  Maggie  bared  her  thin  arm,  on  which 
the  words  "  I  love  Dick  "  stood  emblazoned 
with  startling  distinctness  against  the 
white  flesh. 

The  doctor  suppressed  a  smile.  "I'm 
afraid  that's  beyond  my  skill,"  he  said ; 
"  those  marks  never  come  out." 

Maggie  turned  and  sobbed  into  her 
pillow. 

"  Why  do  you  mind  so  much  ?"  he  asked 
gently.  "  I  don't  expect  Dick  minds ;  I 
expect  he  tattooed  it  himself,  didn't 
he?" 

A  piteous  look  answered  him. 
"  Oh  !  "  she  gasped,  "  but— but— it  isn't 
Dick  now — it's  Tom,** 

The    busy  doctor  was  haimted   by  the 
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appealing  face  of  the  "  poor  little  butterfly," 
as  he  went  about  his  work  next  day.  Vague 
memories  of  Omar  Khayyam  floated  through 
his  mind;  he  couldn't  get  the  verse  quite 
right,  how  did  it  run  ?  Something  about 
a  Finger  writing,  and 


"hdviiig  writ 

Movet  on ;  nor  all  your  Piety  nor  Wit 
Shall  lore  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line, 
Nor  all  your  teare  waah  out  a  word  of  it, 
"  Well  I  "  he  said,  "  she's  had  her  leasoi. 
poor  child.    Let's  hope  she'll  profit  by  >i ' 


The    Bells 


7 1  lis  sweet  to  wander  in  the  fields 
I  Alone  at  eventime, 

-'-     And.  Ttkpt  in  silent  thought,  to  hear 
The  distant  village  chime. 
O'er  wood  and  meadow  floats  the  peal 

Like  birds  on  aiWer  wings. 
That  aing  of  happy  years  gone  by. 
And  eweet  forgotten  things. 

It  tells  of  confidence  and  mirth 

When  all  tlie  path  lay  clear, 
Of  bright-eyed  youth,  of  cloadlsss  brow, 

Of  hope  denyiDK  fear. 
It  whispers  thougbts  of  student  days, 

Those  fuU-liTed  days  of  yore: 
The  keen  delight  of  harmless  strife 

Those  sounds  awake  once  more. 


The  tournaments  of  tongue  and  pen. 

The  struggles  free  from  spite, 
The  evening  stroll,  the  midiught  talk. 

All  in  those  notes  unite. 
Oh  how  we  vowed  to  right  the  wrong. 

And  BOom  both  blame  and  prai«e, 
To  do  some  good,  perhaps  be  great, 

In  tboso  ambitaous  days ! 

The  years  have  fiown,  and  all  aroiiDil 

Unchanged  pursues  its  way; 
And  some  are  oold,  and  some  are  Bad, 

And  some  have  left  the  fray. 
The  pity  of  it  I  but  ring  on ! 

Wake,  sad,  reproachful  chime. 
The  daring  visions  of  that  brave 

Irrevocable  time ! 

C.  BU  POBTK. 


A  Silent  Land 


BT  THE   REV.   ALEXANDER  CROW 


THE  "  Never,  Never  Country,"  the  rain-      are  usually  coated  with  red  or  brown  dust, 
less  interior  of  Australia  which  no      On  the  ground  there  is  no  grass,  there  are 
white  man  has  ever  inhabited,  com-      hundreds  of  miles  of  red  or  brown  earth, 
prises  by  far  the  larger  part  of  that  island      unclothed  except  by  sparse,  stunted  scrub. 
continent.     The  mountain  ranges  fringe  the  There  is  very  little  animal  or  bird  life, 

coast  and  wrest  from  the  winds  their  bless-  and  what  birds  there  are  are  voiceless, 
ing  of  rain,  and 
when  they  pass 
over  the  great 
plains  of  the  in- 
terior, their  course 
unimpeded  by  any 
hills,  they  have  no 
moisture  left  to 
impart,  so  the  land 
lies  barren. 

The  first  picture 
■will  give  B.  good 
idea  of  the  nature 
of  this  desolate 
country.  The  trees 
are  stunted  and 
dry,  and  have  little 
foliage,  and  what 
leaves     there    are  the  uoiritTAlK  devil 


A  Silent  Land 


This  absence  of  Binging  birds  reodera  the     make  a  noise,  and  then  be  is  afraid  o(  the 
bueh  almost  as  silent  as  the  grave.     This      sound  of  his  own  voice. 
death-like  silence  has  a  peculiarly  depress-  Almost  the  only  esisting  animal  life  h 

ing  effect.     If  two  men  are  camped  in  the      of    the  lizard   kind,    and    very   ogly.    Tbf 
bush,  and  one  of 

them    goes    to    a  i 

distant    township  ' 

to   get   provisions  i 

while     the     other  ' 

remains  behiod  to 
look  after  the 
camp,  the  man 
who  is  to  remain 
says  to  his  mate 
in  forcible  gold- 
fields  language, 
such  as  the  editor 
will  not  admit  to 
his  pages,  "  Don't 
you  be  long  away, 
vou  know  what 
kind  of  a  place 
this  is  to  hve  in 
by  yourself;"  and 
if  his  mate  is  away 
for  two  or  three 
days  the  silence 
gets  upon  the 
man's  nerves,  and 
in    the     end     he 

shouts  in  order  to  a  okanitb  rock 
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illustration  shows  the  ugliest  specimea — a  horny  spikes.  It  has  many  peculiarities.  It 
mountain  devil.  It  is  not  such  a  formidable  changes  colour  with  changing  lights.  It  has 
creature  as  it  looks  in  the  picture,  it  is  only  never  been  known  either  to  eat  or  drink.  A 
sis  or  eight  inches  long,  but  it  is  quite  as  lady  in  Kalgoorlie  hod  one  as  a  pet  (ladies 
ugly  as  it  looks,  being  covered  all  over  with      have  curious  fancies  in  respect  of   pets); 

she  was  concerned 
about  its  welfare, 
for  though  it  had 
been  in  her  pos- 
session for  three 
months  she  bad 
neither  seen  it  eat 
nor  drink.  Then 
an  old  prospector 
whom  she  consult- 
ed about  it  advised 
her  to  put  it  in 
water,  and  when 
she  did  so,  the 
creature  absorbed 
it  into  its  body  as 
a  sponge  would  do. 
And  though  so 
ugly,  it  shares  this 
pecnharity  with 
many  people,  that 
it  does  not  "  see 
itself  as  others  see 
it,"  for  if  it  is 
placed  before  a 
mirror  it  will 
stand  stock  still 
admiring  its  reflec- 
tion for  hours  at  a 

A   VAOBT  OS   LAKE  LBFROY  time, 
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How  did  the  prospectors  who  discovered 
the  gold  manage  to  penetrate  so  far  inland? 
Where  did  they  get  a  supply  of  water  ? 
The  third  and  fourth  pictures  will  answer 
the  question.  At  intervals  all  through  that 
countrj-  there  are  huge  granite  rocks  cover- 
ing a^res  of  ground,  some  shaped  like  great 
basins  with  holes  in  the  bottom — natural 
cisterns;  they  are  called  gnamma  holes.  A 
verj-  slight  shower  of  rain  sends  a  lot  of 
water  down  the  rocks  into  these  holes,  and 
being  deep  and  narrow  at  the  mouth  so  that 


white  in  the  sun,  and  they  know  tba.t  :\ 
is  the  too -oft -repeated  story — "a  party 
perished  for  want  of  water." 

But  a  study  of  a  map  of  Wesi^^ix 
Australia  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  i: 
is  a  well-watered  country ;  there  are  larvi: 
lakes  marked  upon  it.  Like  many  aiiolbrr 
thing  that  has  little  practical  use,  tli<fv 
"  look  well  on  paper."  There  is  no  wair; 
in  them,  they  are  shallow  depressions  ii. 
the  ground  of  great  extent,  coated  over  wi;i. 
salt.     After  one  of  the  hea>-y  local  thundtr- 


there  is  not  much  evaporation,  tliey  will 
contain  water  for  months  at  a  time. 

The  fourth  picture  shows  another  kind  of 
rock  shaped  like  a  knoll.  The  water  trickling 
down  its  sides  settles  in  clay  basins  at  the 
bottom,  and  sinking  wells  a  few  feet  there 
water  might  l)e  found ;  these  latter  are 
called  "soaks."  On  these  two  precarious 
sources  of  supply  men  risk  their  lives  in 
their  search  for  gold.  If  a  party  of  pro- 
spectors, their  water  spent,  come  to  one  of 
these  granite  rocks  and  are  disappointed  in 
their  hope  of  finding  water,  unless  there  is 
another  rock  within  easy  reach  they  perish. 
Frequently  explorers  in  the  centre  of  that 
country  came  across  skeletons  bleaching- 
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storms  they  contain  a  few  inches  of  wa:^: 
but  it  soon  evaporates  under  the  scorcl'.i- 
heat  of  an  Australian  sun.  There  l:~v 
been  a  few  attempts  at  navigation  on  tli-  - 
lakes.  Our  picture  represents  a  yacht  .1 
Lake  Lefroy. 

At  long  intervals  there  is  a  good  fall 
rain.  When  that  happens  the  whole  cotin:: 
is  transformed  from  utter  barrenness  inii' 
veritable  paradise,  for  everlasting  daiaie- 
every  variety  and  colour  clothe  all  the  w:  ■ 
waste  with  beauty. 

This  brief  description  will  convev  to  t  ■ 
readers  some  idea  of  a  country  which  it  ■ 
years  ago  lay  silent  and  empty,  but  is  n^'- 
the  site  of  large  towns. 


Littl  e    Davy 

BY   E.   ROWLAND  OWEN 


"Somethiog  attempted,  something  done,"— 7S*  Village BlaAstnith. 


HEE— ALD I  ■•  "  Chron— icle ! "  "  Ad- 
ver — tiserl"     How    fftmiliar    the 
well -remembered  names  sound  to 
me  still  as  they  did  over  twenty  years  ago, 
when  I,  the  Davy  Jones  of  younger  days, 


poverty  and  asthma,  with  her  tears  and 
swollen  face,  and  eyes  blacked-rimmed  and 
purpled  with  her  cough  I 

"Pa — pers?"     How  weak  and  hollow 
now  as  I  look  back  on  the  past,  echoed  that 


was  a  r^ged,  shoeless,  empty- bellied  strip- 
ling of  ten,  without  a  father,  brother  or 
sister,  thrown  on  this  grasping  Universe, — a 
helpless  wee  mite  with  but  a  simple,  tumble- 
down cottage  for  a  home ;  struggling  might 
and  main  as  I  did  in  my  boyish  endeavours 
to  keep  the  ever- threatening  wolf  from  the 
door  of  that  little  cot  where  my  poor  dear 
widowed  mother  struggled  to  eidst ;  fight- 
iog,  fighting — oh,  so  bravely  as  she  didi 
— against    the    soal-consuming    pangs    of 


dreary  cry  week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  down  the  narrow  streets,  as  I  ran 
panting  and  breathless  to  be  the  first  in  the 
race,  while  the  others,  like  a  pack  of  hounds, 
chased  me  with  all  their  might,  hurhng 
their  blasphemous  cries  after  my  onward, 
headlong  rush!  "Herald?" — "Thank  you, 
sir."  "  Chron — icle  !  "  "  Adver — tiser  !  " 
here,  there  and  everywhere,  pocketing  as  I 
went  the  precious  pennies  wherewith  to  buy 

the  nest  small  crust  for  home.    " yer 
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eyes ! "  (I  forbear  the  profanation),  and 
the  other  yelpmg  rags  of  newsboys  are  on 
my  track  hurling  eternal  torment  on  my 
head  for  daring  to  be  the  first,  until,  dodging 
round  a  favourite  corner — my  last  resort, — I 
knew  those  wolves — and  I  am  lost  to  them 
for  a  time.  Still  breathlessly  onward  I 
press  my  way,  stopping  at  intervals  to 
leave  a  copy  of  the  prints  with  my  stand- 
ing customers.  How  well  do  I  remember 
the  pride  I  felt  at  having  the  distinction  of 
customers  who  only  dealt  with  me  !  Still 
on  and  on  from  shop  to  shop  I  plunged,  no 
sooner  in  than  out,  sale  or  no  sale,  like 
some  startled  animal,  as  the  merry  pence 
chinking  in  my  pockets  told  me  they  were 
fiUing;  and  oh,  how  my  weary,  shoeless 
feet  dodged  and  twisted  about  with  their 
fantastic  tricks  with  astonishing  dexterity 
to  escape  the  threatening  attacks  of  better- 
shod  feet  than  mine  !  And  how  the  sweet, 
warm  breath  of  a  solitary  confectioner's 
shop  hard  by  seduced  me  to  its  folds  to  fill 
my  empty  belly  if  only  with  the  delicious 
redolence  of  its  tempting  sweetmeats  ! 

"  Pa — pers  ?  "  The  dull  winter's  sun  has 
shone  its  last  that  day.  The  hushed  and 
solemn  Twilight  is  slumbering  dn  the 
shadowy  breast  of  Night.  The  oil-lamps 
flicker  in  the  thinning  streets  with  their 
dull  and  yellow  glare;  the  shops  illume 
their  windows  a  trifle  brighter,  but  soon 
too  they  are  in  darkness ;  the  shutters  are 
up,  the  night  is  closed  without,  and  the 
people  hurrying  on,  disperse,  to  home,  to 
club  or  tavern,  and  soon  the  little  town 
fades  into  semi-darkness  and  peace ! 

"  Pa — pers  ?  "  Still  a  few  more  left  as  I 
drag  my  tired  body  away  to  some  neigh- 
bourmg  lamp-post  whose  Ught  winked  and 
fluttered  in  the  cold  north  wind,  wondering 
as  I  crouched  there  before  I  trod  my  weary 
way  home  when  I  should  dispose  of  the 
remainder  of  my  stock.  Sick  at  heart  I 
would  watch  the  flitting  and  fantastic 
shadows  on  the  red  blind  of  the  "  Eoebuck  " 
tavern  close  by.  Alone  and  shivering,  I 
was  indeed  glad  of  even  the  dumb  and 
solitary  company  of  those  silent  moving 
shadows. 

But  let  me  pause  here  for  a  moment. 
There  is  one  indeed  in  this  ungodly  crew  of 
newsboys  whom  I  cannot  think  of  without 
feelings  of  gratitude.  It  is  of  you,  Georgie, 
I  am  thinking.  Yet,  indeed,  you  were  as 
,  keen  and  as  boisterous  as  the  rest  of  them 
while  the  hot  pursuit  lasted.  You  too,  like 
them,  sent  your  curses  flying  after  me  if 
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by  chance  I  should  be  first  in  the  race. 
Yes,  you  were  all  this ;  yet  I  cannot  forge: 
that  it  was  you  above  all  others,  after  ±k 
long  and  weary  chase  was  over,  and  th- 
others  had  forsaken  me,  who  so  cftfei 
sought  me  out,  huddling  perhaps  ttt 
remnants  of  my  stock  in  some  quiet  comer 
It  was  you  who  then  cheered  me  awhi.. 
with  the  rough-and-tumble  hiunour  of  yrr 
warm  and  generous  Irish  blood.  It  ^i- 
you  who  hustled  me  straightway  to  a  neip  • 
bouring  confectioner's  shop  to  gaze  fo:  \ 
preliminary  moment  on  the  tempt::;: 
luxuries  within.  It  was  you  (looking  roan 
the  while  to  see  that  your  mammie  wa^  C'  •. 
hovering  about ;  —  ah,  Georgie,  how  well  io 
I  remember  those  dodges  of  yours  I)  wLj 
darted  in  that  sweet-smelling  estabUshnei" 
like  lightning  while  I  held  the  remainder :: 
your  sheets,  and  as  rapidly  darted  out  agsi: 
with  a  smile  as  long  as  it  was  broad.  I: 
was  you  who  then  instantly  shared  with  ct 
the  steaming-hot  cakes  you  had  bou;:M. 
and  both  of  us  as  quickly  devoured  in  sour 
sheltered  nook  hard  by ! 

Yes,  this  was  all  you,  Georgie !  If  yoc 
are  ahve  now  and  should  read  these  line:. 
accept  this  passing  tribute  of  my  gratiniiir 
— a  gratitude  that  has  not  and  cannot  It 
dimmed  by  years. 

But,  George   Farrell,  perhaps  from  :':; 
immeasurable  heights  of  Prosperity  whia 
you  may  have  ascended  to  since  then  }■: 
may  look    down  reprovingly  on  me  t:: 
daring  to  use  the  familiar  name  I  ''"^ 
address  you  by.     But  whether  you  be  pr ' 
in    your  robes  or    peasant  in   fustian, 
millionaire  or  pauper,  whether  you  inhak 
a  mansion  or  a  hovel,  you  will  at  any  n:- 
grant  me  this :  let  my  gratitude  be  given : 
the   source    from   whence    it  sprang— t:^ 
boyhood  of  those  days ; — not  the  man— ai:- 
to  the  dear  and  well-remembered  nan^e  ^ 
knew  and  loved  you  by — Georgie  1 

Papers?     No,    not    again    that    nii;:: 
The   last  was    sold.     My  parched  tbivo- 
should  rest  until  the  morrow,  and  I  drai::'  - 
my  aching  limbs  homeward  a  proud  ar- 
richer  paper-boy  by  ninepence!    Oh,  n- 
agony  of  those  weary  hours,  hungry,  ba:  ■ 
footed,  and  in  rags,  as  I  toiled  on  and  i 
doing  my  little  best,  knowing  as  I  did  |'- 
well — and  I  know  it  doubly  so  now— trs: 
each  small  penny  earned  was  a  gold  nir 
to  my  dear  mother,  as  it  was  in  ver}'  tru- 
a  sublime  paradise  of  rapture  to  me,  co^ 
scions  as  I  was  then — and  I  shall  feel  it : 
my  dying  day  as  the  sweetest  consokr./ 
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of  my  life — that  I  was  doing  my  duty  to  my 
widowed  mother  and  to  God ! 

Cough  !  cough  I  cough  1  agonised  my 
ears  again,  which  it  had  so  often  done 
before  as  I  walked  into  the  desolate  little 
cottage  we  called  a  home.  Home?  Oh, 
God! 

"  Poor  dear  mammie,"  I  said,  kissing  her 
tenderly  as  she  crouched  over  the  cold,  fire- 
less  grate ;  "  poor  dear  mammie,  and  this 
is  all  I  can  give  you — ninepence.  It  is  all 
I  have  earned,  and  I  have  tried  so  hard ! 
Never  mind,  mammie ;  when  I  grow  up  to 
be  a  man  and  rich,  I  shall  be  so  kind  and 
good  to  you.  Oh,  if  God  would  only  make 
me  rich  riow^  mammie  I  " 

But  it  was  not  to  be. 

Ah,  how  many  nights  have  I  laid  awake 
in  my  little  bed  dreaming  in  childish  fancy 
of  those  beautiful  castles  we  all  so  often 
build  and  which  so  soon  dissolve  and  melt 
away  for  ever  ere  scarce  the  dream  has 
ceased !  What  comfort,  what  happiness, 
what  warmth  should  be  hers ;  and  above  all 
else,  what  nursing  back  to  health !  It  was 
for  her  alone  my  day-dreams  were  created,  I 
thought  not  once  of  myself.  In  those  sweet 
boy-fancies — and  oh,  how  true  they  seemed! 
— I  fondly  expected  some  angel  or  fairy-god 
to  knock  at  our  cottage-door,  and  deposit 
his  treasure-load  of  wealth  and  disappear 
as  mysteriously  as  he  came.  But,  ah,  he 
never  comes  1  Those  knocks  we  never 
hear ! 

And  so  the  sad  routine  went  on  from 
Friday  night  to  Saturday  night — the  inter- 
vening week-days  from  Monday  morning  I 
spent  in  the  parish  school — plodding  silently 
on ;  weeping,  toiling  and  grieving ;  but 
still  on  and  on  to  a  higher  and  happier 
destiny. 

In  addition  to  the  pence  I  took  home 
each  week  we  received  by  way  of  parish 
relief  the  sum  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence, 
and  that  was  the  whole  of  our  income 
wherewith  to  pay  the  rent  and  exist !  From 
the  bottom  of  my  heart — God  help  the 
poor ! 

Having  no  other  source  of  support,  and 
finding  after  Tuesday  each  week  an  empty 
cupboard,  my  mother  would  look  so  sorrow- 
fully at  me  and  tears  would  fill  her  eyes. 
That  was  enough.  I  knew  I  must  go  some- 
where and  beg  something  to  bring  home  to 
eat.  And  away  I  trudged  mile  after  mile 
as  stealthily  as  I  could  lest  some  stray 
neighbour  or  other  might  waylay  me  and 
guess  my  errand — for  young  as  I  was,  I 


yet  had  a  proud  spirit  in  me;  but  an 
instant's  thought  of  my  dear  mother 
smothered  that — and  there  I  begged  our 
daily  bread. 

Ah,  how  sweet  were  those  crumbs  from 
the  rich  and  poor  man's  table  as  I  went 
from  door  to  door  fondly  nursing  the 
precious  charity  in  my  little  bag  I  Footsore 
and  weary  I  would  arrive  home  again  to 
find  my  mother  still  crying  as  she  prepared 
to  make  what  little  blaze  she  could  out  of 
the  small  bundle  of  faggots  I  had  picked 
up  by  the  way.  Then  we  set-to,  to  devour 
the  miscellaneous  scraps — like  manna  from 
Heaven — that  I  had  begged  and  brought 
home  untouched,  to  last  as  well  they  might 
until  the  morrow  brought  round  once  more 
the  same  appeal  to  charity. 

"  Pa — pers  ?  "  Friday  night  has  come 
again,  and  I  find  myself  once  more  at  the 
old,  old  post, — O,  when  would  it  end ! — 
waiting  my  turn  for  the  night's  d.elivery  ! 

Then  again  the  same  breathless  headlong 
rush,  and  still  the  same  old  madcap  race 
of  the  other  boys  behind,  with  the  same 
old  vulgar  curses  from  their  profane  throats. 

But  onward  I  went  conquering  on  the 
way,  pence  by  pence,  and  still  my  lightning 
feet  were  far  more  nimble  than  their 
tongues. 

" Pa — pers?  "  always  the  same  monotonous 
struggle  until  I  had  attained  my  twelfth 
birthday  and  a  half ; — a  wee  mite  filled  with 
ambition  for  better  things  that  never 
seemed  to  come. 

And  now  the  stern  necessity  of  leaving 
school  (although  I  was  yet  under  age) 
crept  upon  me  with  all  the  obstacles  and 
disadvantages  this  world  could  bestow  save 
for  the  simple  learning  (and  that  wasn't 
much)  I  had  had  from  the  parish  school. 
Ah,  that  school !  What  memories  it  un- 
consciously recalls !  Let  me  pause  once 
more  in  the  narration.  Let  me  shut  out, 
if  only  for  a  moment,  the  bitter  remem- 
brances of  those  unhappy  days,  while  I 
gather  round  me  some  of  those  boys  who 
trod  its  dear  old  classic  ground.  Let  me 
live  those  days  over  again.  It  will  be  a 
relief  indeed  to  me  to  staunch  the  tears 
that  flow,  unbidden,  as  I  write.  Readers, 
forgive  me,  then,  for  a  moment  while  I 
reverently  survey  those  boy- shadows  as 
they  march  past ;  yet  indeed  the  sound  of 
their  footsteps  may  not  be  for  your  un- 
familiar ears,  nor  their  happy  faces  for 
your  stranger  eyes.  Yes,  I  see  them  still; 
the  same  old  Whiskers,  Mickey  Drippin,  Fat 
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Ben,  Picklee,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Lazarae, 
Slops,  Mousey— God  bless  them  1  I  see 
them  all  now  as  I  did  then,  marching  before 
me  along  the  silent  byways  of  the  Past. 

Where  are  those  boyish  faces  now?  Yet 
boys  indeed  no  longer,  but  hving  men, — 
men  in  the  noblest  sense,  I  hope— or  restful 
aouls  in  the  blest  eternal  Heavens. 

They  have  marched  by.  I  hear  the  last 
faint  footsteps  sounding  away  in  the  long 


a  farewell  for  ever,  but  it  may  ooi  '■• 
They  are  gone,  and  like  chaff  are  aciu..:'. 
to  the  winds,  the  majority  of  whose  hcy.- 
faces  (I  cannot  think  of   them  as  mer. 

And  the  school  ?  Yes,  I  love  tlmt '  ■ 
with  ita  old  crusty-looking  walls  moui. 
ing  by  the  breath  of  Time,  within  Kb:' 
embrace  I  have  spent  many  a  dtcd: 
loveless  hour ;  yet  I  cannot  help  bm  !■ 

if    tfitV,     a    B^^ra^    u-nrshln    I   »|.' 


green  avenues  of  Memory.     Ring  the  cur- 
tain down  again.     The  last  has  gone. 

Some  of  those  days  were  indeed  sunshine 
to  me  at  times  ;^8ome  of  the  warm  and 
generous  though  fitFul  beams  of  happiness 
that  occasionally  lighted  up  my  soul  and 
brought  laughter  to  my  lips.  In  this  spirit 
have  I  paused  for  a  moment  in  reflection ; 
and  yet  how  much  longer  I  could  linger  on 
these  memories  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  must 
stay  the  pen  and  with  a  longing  regret  I 
bid  adieu  to  my  old  dear  school-matea,  for 
all  of  whom  I  cherish  a  warm  affection 
atill.  Something  like  a  pang  thrills  through 
me  as  I  write  t^ese  words.  It  seema  like 
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has  gone  too,  many  years  ago,  and  a  ni;'' 
one  has  taken  his  place.  But  there  are  : 
"  Whiskers  "  or  "  Mickey  Drippin  "  no» 
They  are  all  gone  and  a  new  general!:: 
has  stepped  in.  The  old  has  ceased,  1- 
is  many  years  now  since  last  I  saw  th*' 
hallowed  walls.  Yet  I  never,  never  p^- 
or  think  of  them  without  some  pang^  ' 
remembrances  —  regrets  and  pleasure, 
laughter  and  tears — all  crowding  upon  n" 
as  I  fondly  linger  on  the  past. 

0,  the  diildisb  dreams  that  B-«fp 
through  my  mind  day  by  day  after  lea""' 
school,  as  I  trudged  along,  bufTeted  ir>'^ 
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pillar  to  post,  in  my  vain  endeavours  to  get 
employment !  From  shop  to  shop  I  went, 
from  coal-mine  to  coal-mine  to  earn  some 
bread-and-cheese,  in  however  humble  a 
capacity,  keeping  watch  some  days  in  my 
travels  over  some  standing  horse's  head. 
O,  the  mockery  of  the  thing !  A  monster 
of  an  animal,  as  it  seemed  to  me  then, 
watched  and  protected  by  a  mite  like 
me,  that  a  moderate  breath  of  wind  might 
blow  away ! 

"Poor  little  chap!"  some  kind  heart 
whispered  one  hot  day  in  August  as  she 
knelt  by  my  prostrate  form  in  a  harvest- 
field  where  I  had  got  a  couple  of  days*  work 
at  sixpence  a  day ;  "  poor  little  chap ;  he's 
fainted,"  and  so  it  seemed  I  partially  had 
when  I  rallied.  My  anxiety  and  the  work 
had  been  too  much  for  my  fragile  body  and 
mind.  I  had  fainted  away  with  hunger  and 
exhaustion,  and  I  went  home  crying  bitterly 
and  broken-hearted.  My  poor  dear  mother, 
as  she  always  did — God  bless  you,  my 
mother  I — anointed  my  drooping  spirits 
with  her  precious  tears  and  kisses  of 
encouragement. 

Looking  back  now  I  know  not  what  I 
should  have  done  without  those  blessings. 
I  should,  like  many  others  without  such  a 
mother,  have  fallen  by  the  way. 

O,  how  cold,  how  black,  how  desolate 
(God  of  my  soul  I  Thotc  knowest !)  the 
world  seemed  to  me  at  this  time !  I  knew 
my  dear  mother  was  bending  beneath  the 
heavy  load.  But  better  things  were  in 
store. 

Passing  over  a  short  period  of  my  exist- 
ence as  a  baker's  handy-boy — where  I 
verily  believe  I  ate  more  in  one  day  than 
I  earned  in  a  week ! — I  find  myself  one 
Monday  morning  installed  as  a  junior-boy 
on  the  high-legged  stool  of  a  lawyer's  office 
at  three  shillings  per  week. 

That  modest  stipend  was  stipulated  as 
being  by  way  of  a  "commencing  salary," 
but  after  remaining  there  for  nearly  three 
years  I  saw  no  prospect  of  an  increase. 
Thinking  therefore  under  the  circumstances 
that  it  was  about  time  I  shifted  my  quarters, 
I  looked  out  elsewhere.  My  poor  old 
master,  who  was  related  by  marriage  to  one 
of  her  late  Majesty's  Cabinet  Ministers, 
had  fallen  (like  me !)  on  evil  days,  and 
could  not  afford  the  punctual  discharge  of 
my  small  wage.  When  I  left  I  found  him 
my  debtor  to  the  extent  of  nine  shillings, 
and  this   I  received  at  different  anxious 


periods  by  way  of  instalments  of  sixpences 
and  threepenny-bits,  imtil  the  old  score 
was  wiped  off,  and  he  could  look  his  late 
office-boy  once  more  in  the  face. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  started  with  a 
neighbouring  lawyer  who  had  just  opened 
an  office,  and  from  him  I  received  four 
shillings  a  week  (and  regularly  paid,  into 
the  bargain — a  great  consideration  to  me), 
and  "  perquisites  "  in  the  way  of  old  clothes. 

By  progressive  steps  I  received  in  course 
of  time  ten  shillings  a  week  (I  was  still 
selling  my  old  papers  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  nights,  but  chiefly  now  confined 
to  my  standing  customers),  and  so  on,  and 
on  and  on,  until 

Well,  well,  twenty  years  and  more  have 
swiftly  come  and  gone  since  then,  and  now 
perhaps  I  may  dip  my  pen  in  other  ink 
than  tears. 

And  yet  looking  back  again  for  a  moment 
a  great  sadness  overwhelms  me  as  I  reflect 
that  my  mother,  was  not  to  see  the  end  of 
all  those  struggles  of  my  early  days.  She, 
above  all  the  rest  of  the  living  world,  was 
the  only  one  whose  loving  and  approving 
caresses  at  my  better  fortune  I  had  hoped 
and  longed  for.  The  approving  smiles  of 
others,  in  comparison,  were  as  nothing  to 
me.  I  wanted  not  nor  cared  for  them. 
For  even  at  that  young  age  I  knew  and 
felt  success  would  come.  I  know  not 
to  this  day  tvhy ;  but  to  me  it  was  as  of 
some  constant  soul-encouraging  words  of 
Hope  or  God-sent  whispering  message, 
sent  from  All  Mysterious  Heaven,  that 
buoyed  my  drooping  spirits  and  impelled 
me  always  forward  without  for  once  a 
thought  of  looking  back.  But  my  mother's 
life,  for  God's  unknown  purpose,  was 
denied  me.  Night  after  night  and  morning 
after  morning  did  I  fall  on  my  little  knees 
and  prayed  to  Heaven — O,  so  fervently  ! — 
"  Please  God,  make  dear  mother  better,  for 
Jesus'  sake."  But  it  was  not  to  be.  Those 
heart-breaking  entreaties  were  sent  to 
Heaven  from  a  child's  all-confiding  heart. 
In  Heaven  they  shall  remain — nothing  can 
rob  me  of  that — as  a  record  of  my  anguish, 
for  all  time. 

That  young  mother  died  with  the  stings 
of  Want  and  Suffering  branded  on  her 
saintly  soul.  God  knows  if  ever  a  little 
child's  confiding  supplications  to  Heaven 
were  sincere,  mine  were ;  and  yet  it  was 
not  to  be.  She  never  saw  her  broken- 
hearted Davy  grow  to  successful  manhood. 
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SOPHOCLES  long  ago  heard  it  by  the 
^gean :  heard  the  self-same  song  that 
found  a  path  through  the  sad  heart  of 
Euth,  "  when  sick  for  home  she  stood  in 
tears  amid  the  alien  corn  " ;  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  poet  of  note  but  has  endeavoured 
to  interpret  in  one  way  or  another  the  song 
of  the  nightingale. 

A  writer  in  Chambers*  Book  of  Days,  Vol. 
i,  p.  514,  says — "  The  poets  have  applied 
more  epithets  to  this  bird  than  probably 
to  any  other  object  in  creation."  The 
gentleman  so  favourably  known  to  the 
public  under  the  pseudonym  of  Cuthbert 
Bede,  collected  and  published  in  Notes  and 
Queries  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  simple  adjectives  epithetically 
bestowed  upon  the  .  nightingale  by  British 
poets ;  and  the  present  writer,  in  the  same 
periodical,  added  sixty-five  more  to  the 
number.  But  poets  differ  as  to  the  character 
of  the  song ;  and  it  is  with  this  difference 
that  the  present  article  proposes  to  deal. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  poets  fall  into  one  or 
other  of  two  classes :  those  who  agree  with 
Milton's  "Most  musical,  most  melancholy," 
and  those  who  range  beside  the  "  'Tis  the 
merry  Nightingale  "  of  Coleridge.  There 
is  hardly  room  for  doubt  that  the  sensations 
of  the  bird  while  singing  are  pleasant ;  the 
question  turns  upon  the  nature  of  the  feel- 
ings which  are  produced  in  the  listener  by 
the  notes  and  cadences  of  the  song. 

It  seems  probable,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
that  an  ideal  strain  of  melancholy  has  been 
read  into  the  song  from  the  acquaintance 
of  the  poets  with  the  legend  of  Philomel. 
Tereus,  king  of  the  Thracians  in  Daulis, 
married  Procne,  daughter  of  Pandion,  king 
of  Attica.  Becoming  enamoured  of  her 
sister  Philomela,  Tereus  fetched  her  to  visit 
his  wife.  But  having  wronged  her  he  cut 
out  her  tongue  that  she  might  not  reveal  his 
conduct.  Philomela,  however,  managed  to 
acquaint  her  sister  with  the  story  of  her 
shame,  by  a  few  words  woven  by  her  into 
a  peplus.  The  sisters  fled,  pursued  by 
Tereus,  who  was  changed  by  the  gods  into 
a  hawk,  Procne  becoming  a  swallow,  and 
Philomela  being  changed  into  a  nightingale. 
Such  is  the  story  in  brief;  but,  like  all 
classical  legends,  there  are  several  varue 
lectiones.  The  old  English  superstition  with 
regard  to  the  nightingale's  song  may  be 
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gathered  from  these  lines  of  Richard  Bame* 
field  {drca  1574) — 

**  Every  thing  did  banish  moan, 
Save  the  nightingale  alone. 
She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn 
Leaned  her  breast  up-till  a  thorn, 
And  there  sang  the  dolefalFst  ditty 
That  to  hear  it  was  great  pit}*." 

References  in  English  poetry  to  the  Alt:- 
Bird  are  so  numerous,  that  one  is  at  a  los^ 
where   to    begm   or  with    whom   to  eni 
There  is  the  sonnet   "  To  a  Nightingale, 
by   Drummond  of  Hawthomden.    Miltor 
also   has  a  sonnet  *'To  the  Nightingale, 
full  of  dewy  sylvan  beauty,  with  no  u^ce 
of  the  "  Most  melancholy  "  in  it — 

*'  Thou  with  fresh  hope  the  lover^s  heart  d(»t  till 
While  the  jolly  hours  lead  on  propitious  May. ' 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  tlie 
expression  "  Most  melancholy  "  is  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  its  setting.  Spoker. 
in  the  character  of  the  melancholy  man,  it 
has  a  dramatic  propriety. 

In  Book  III.  of  Paradise  Lost  the  poet 
speaks  of  the  wakeful  bird — an  epitbei 
recurring  in  Book  IV.,  "all  but  the  wakefu. 
nightingale."  In  the  same  book  the  epithe' 
"  the  solemn  bird  "  (of  silent  night)  occui> 
twice.  In  Book  VII.  it  is  **Sie  solemn 
nightingale." 

In  Comus  it  is  **  the  love-lorn  nightin- 
gale (which)  nightly  to  thee  her  sad  soni: 
mourneth  well."  The  lines  in  //  Pensero.^ 
are  too  familiar  to  require  quotation.  Wonis- 
worth  is,  I  suppose,  in  a  peculiar  fashior. 
the  poet  of  nature.  We  find  him  referrins: 
to  the  "lusty  nightingale";  the  "gooL 
sweet  nightingale  "  ;  the  "  gentle  nightj  • 
gale,  the  creature  of  a  fiery  heart."  Agai: 
at  the  bidding  of  Fancy — 

' '  Ancient  lays 
"Steeped  in  dire  grief,  the  voice  of  Philomel": 

while,  as  a  joer  contra,  she  "  salutes  witl 
gladsome  note  the  rising  moon."  And  occi 
more  it  is — 

"A  strain  of  joyance  holy 
Which  the  sweet  bird,  misnamed  the  melanchol}. 
Pours  forth  in  shady  groves. " 

Coleridge's    poem,    "The    Nightingal-^. 
formed  one  of  the  famous  Lyrical  Baii''-- 
of   1798.     It  is  perhaps  the   finest  of  a.i 
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Coleridge's  poems  in  blank  verse.     After 
girding  at 

*'  Youths  and  maidens  most  poetical 
Who  lose  the  deepening  twilights  of  the  spring 
In  ball-rooms  and  hot  theatres," 

and  who 

''  Heave  their  sighs 
O'er  Philomela's  pity -pleading  strains," 

he  thus  continues — 

*  We  have  learnt 
A  different  lore  ;  we  may  not  thus  profane 
Nature*8  sweet  voices,  always  full  of  love 
And  joyance.     'Tia  the  merry  Nightingale 
That  crowds  and  hurries  and  precipitates 
With  fast  thick  warble  his  delicious  notes, 
As  he  were  fearful  that  an  April  night 
Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 
His  love-chant,  and  disburthen  his  full  soul 
Of  all  its  music. 

In  wood  and  thicket  over  the  wide  grove 
They  answer  and  provoke  each  other's  songs 
With  skirmish  and  capricious  passagings, 
And  one  low  piping  sound  more  sweet  than  all." 

Hartley  Coleridge,  "  meet  son  of  a  poetic 
sire,"  is  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  the  song 
is  sad  or  joyous.  It  is  as  sweet,  as  loud,  as 
gay  as  the  lark's. 

**Yet  ever  and  anon  a  sigh 

Peers  through  her  lavish  mirth; 
For  the  lark^s  bold  song  is  of  the  sky, 
And  hera  is  of  the  earth." 

Every  one  knows  Keats's  "Ode  to  the 
Nightingale,"  the  most  perfect,  surely,  of 
the  five  perfect  odes  for  which  our  literature 
is  his  eternal  debtor.     In  it 

*'The  light-winged  Dryad  of  the  trees 
Singeth  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease  — 
'0  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  beadetl  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim 
And  purple-stained  mouth, 
That  I  might  drink  and  leave  the  world  unseen. 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim  ; 
Viule  far  away,  dissolve  and  quite  forget 
\\'hat  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known. 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 
Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan  ;*" 

surely  there  is  nothing  of  the  "melancholy" 
in  the  witchery  of  these  lines. 

If  we  open  Tennyson's  poems  we  shall 
find  the  references  to  the  nightingale's  song 
few  in  number  and  of  but  moderate  poetic 
quality.  Sometimes,  "  No  nightingale  de- 
lighteth  to  prolong  her  low  preamble  all 
alone ;  "  sometimes,  "  the  nightingale  sings 
loud,  as  though  he  were  the  bird  of  day ;  " 


sometimes,  "  the  whispers  of  the  leaves 
tremble  round  a  nightingale  in  sighs,  which 
perfect  joy,  perplext  for  utterance,  steals 
from  her  sister  Sorrow."  Sometimes  about 
us  "  peals  the  nightingale,"  while  anon 
"  bubbles  the  nightingale  and  heeds  not." 
And  once  more,  and  finally,  it  is  the 

"  Wild  bird,  whose  warble,  liquid  sweet, 
Rings  Eden  through  the  budded  quicks," 

in  whom 

"fierce  extremes  employ 
Thy  spirits  in  the  darkening  leaf. 
And  in  the  midmost  heart  of  grief 
Thy  passion  clasps  a  secret  joy." 

"  Swinburne,"  said  Tennyson,  "  is  a  lute 
through  which  all  airs  blow  to  music." 

In  his  Itylus — as  might  be  expected 
from  a  poet  steeped  to  the  lips  in  Grecian 
lore  and  emotion — the  central  thoughts  are 
pain  and  sorrow.  Not  a  line  but  re-echoes 
"the  grief  of  the  old  time";  not  a  verse 
but  "  goes  forth  among  sea-gulfs  hollow  " 

'*To  the  place  of  the  slaying  of  Itylus, 
The  feast  of  Daulis,  the  Thracian  Sea." 

So,  too,  the  Arch- Anti-Philistine,  Matthew 
Arnold,  in  his  Philoyncla — 

**  0  wanderer  from  a  Grecian  shore. 
Still,  after  many  years,  in  distant  lands, 
Still  nourishing  in  thy  bewilder'd  brain, 
That  wild,  unquenched,  deep-sunken,  old-world 
pain. 

Listen,  Eugenia — 

How  thick  the  bursts  come  crowding  through  the 
leaves  ! 
Again — thou  hearest  ? 
Eternal  Passion  ! 

Eternal  Pain  ! " 

More  than  one  musician  has  attempted 
to  express  in  musical  form  the  song  of  the 
nightingale.  The  vocables,  "  jug,  jug," 
have  been  used  by  many  observers  to  render 
certain  cadences  in  the  song ;  we  may 
instance  Gilbert  White  and  Bichard  Jefferies 
as  well-known  naturalists ;  and,  more 
recently,  Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  in 
the  love-letters  of  Ehona  Bos  well,  has 

"There'll  be  no  jug,  jug  of  the  nightingale 
For  her  wot  waits  the  comin'  o'  the  swallow." 

References  to  the  nightingale  and  her 
song  are  very  numerous  in  classic  poetry, 
but  these  would  be  out  of  place  in  "an 
English  matter,  written  in  the  English 
speech,  for  English  men." 

W.  LEARMONTH. 
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OF  all  the  benefits  of  fate  or  fortune  none  ia 
more  to  be  desired  than  friendship. 
I  anuounced  this  with  eome  little  show 
of  anthoritj,  meaning  it  to  be  accepted  without 
question  or  demnr.  All  persona  of  experience 
are  aware  that  the  effect  of  a  stBtement  com- 
monl;'  depends  lesH  on  the  thing  eaid  than  on 
the  manner  of  saying  it.  There  are  exceptions. 
A  death  sentence  pronounced  in  the  voice  of  a 
doTe  is  every  whit  as  terrible  as  if  it  were 
passed  in  tones  of  thunder.  But  the  general 
fact  is  as  I  have  stated.  The  difference  between 
orator  and  orator  lies  mainly  in  the  quality 
of  style  as  distinct  from  matter.  The  same 
thoQght  appears  Bublime  or  commonplace,  dull 
or  inspiring,  according  to  the  lipa  which  ntter 
it  Hence  the  moral  for  all  young  preachers, 
politicians  et  hoc  genut  imine— "  Look  to  your 
delivery ;  beware  of  going  to  sleep  on  your 
legs."  Demosthenes  is  supposed  to  have  under- 
stood something  of  the  art  of  oratory,  and  you 
remember  his  advice.  Some  men,  I  proceeded, 
deftly  blocking  a  remark  from  Solomon,  deliver 
an  affirmation  like  a  knock-down  blow ;  these 
are  the  muscular,  brawny  (not  necessarily 
brainy)  fellows,  the  cock-sure,  deep- chested 
demagogues  who  heave  fragmenta  of  fact  at 
you  like  giants  burling  rocks,  and  thus  become 
masters  of  popular  assemblies ;  others  present 
incontrovertible  truths  witK  an  air  of  diffidence 
as  if  apologising  for  a  rude  intrusion.  These 
are  never  eSectual  with  the  crowd,  which  likos 
a  brave  display  of  confidence.  Were  not 
Luther's  words  half  battles  ?  If  you  think 
of  it  Reformations  are  not  accomplished  by 
sucking  doves  nor  with  rose-water. 

You  always  thought  it  was  a  question  of 
ideas,  did  yon  ?  Pray  what  is  your  age  P  for 
that  is  the  sentiment  of  very  young  persons. 
So  you  imagine  that  the  mind  is  a  sort  of 


o  which  one  may  dip  for  a  b'J 
re  with  the  certainty  of  drjiu; 
ieve  me,  the  stock  of  idea-  :■ 
lusly  small     Intellectually  ihi 

„ )ng   by  turning   its   capital  ■■V': 

and  over,  directing  it  into  new  chonnek  )'i-' 
ting  it  to  fresh  uses.  I  do  not  know  at  «hs: 
point  in  the  scale  of  thought  the  in&nt  briu 
begins  its  career.  Very  near  zero  I  susp-: 
The  difference  between  Abraham  or  3a"U 
conceptions  of  finance  and  those  of  the  Bn:i-b 
Treasury  or  the  governor  and  direcloi^  of  ;i- 
Sank  of  England,  is  almost  wholly  a  matter -^i 
training. 

"  Are  you  not  making  headlong  for  afallsri" ' 
inquired  the  Ourate  softly.  "Please  hiti  ra 
mind  that  memorable  saying  of  Qoethe,  'Tt^ 
older  I  grow  the  more  I  value  natural  g'-fl". 
because  by  no  ingenuity  can  they  be  bau<:bt 
and  stuck  on.'  Does  not  that  seem  to  tc'iiih 
the  truth  P" 

Certainly,  I  responded,  and  what  if  mi'it, 
I  am  wholly  with  Goethe.  On  questions  rf 
finance  1  dare  say  Abraham  and  Jacob  thon^li" 
just  as  lucidly  and  effectively  as  our  hi^hk- 
trained  permanent  officials  at  the  Exchfi]!:!-: 
Indeed,  I  am  disposed  to  question  the  tM- 
of  the  permanent  system.  Secure  berth'  i:l 
assured  pensions  appear  to  make  men  mHni'^T 
sluggish  and  incompetent  But  that  ia  by  Ti; 
way.  To  return  to  our  point,  has  any  liv^.i^' 
man  an  absolutely  original  idea  ?  If  so  I  st^- 
be  grateful  for  his  name  and  address,  so  ihill 
may  render  him  homage.  The  truth  is,  :'l''^~  i 
are  very  much  like  ladies. 

"Like  ladies?"  cried  the  young  lady  fUs--^'-   ' 
lifting  her  eyebrows. 

Like  ladies,  I  repeated.  The  differeniv  be- 
tween one  and  another  is  chiefly  one  of  ^l-'-' 
An  idea  dressed,  so  to  speak,  Paris  fashion,  ^'^  ! 
command  polite  attention  where  the  same  iJ-^- 
in  humble  ill-cut  cotton  would  be  decpi$«J  '■ 
ignored.  What  dietingitishes  Shakespeoie  ab<i" 
^1  other  mortals  is  his  regal  way  of  put:^-' 
things.  His  materials  are  liie  common  po^fr^ 
eion  of  mankind;  hie  sovereignty  bee  in  =' 
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instinct  for  effect.  I  was  therefore  following 
great  examples  when  I  said  with  an  air  of  in- 
disputable truth  that  of  all  the  benefits  of  fate  or 
fortune  none  i3  more  to  be  desired  than  friend- 
ship. Yes,  I  went  on,  he  who  is  blessed  with 
one  friend  in  whom  his  soul  can  trust  is 
fortunate,  and  ought  to  be  happy.  There  may 
be  honour  among  thieves  (a  very  questionable 
proverb),  but  assuredly  there  can  be  no  friend- 
ship, since  it  can  exist  between  good  men 
only. 

**So  you  have  been  reading  Cicero,''  quoth 
the  Curate,  as  one  who  should  gently  insinuate, 
*  Don't  imagine  you  can  crib  without  risk  of 
detection.' 

One  may  as  well  take  from  Cicero  as  from 
another,  I  responded,  without  a  blush  for  my 
supposed  felony. 

**  Oh  ho ! "  cried  Solomon.  **  Come  now,  that 
U  good.  Since  when  has  it  become  lawful  to 
steal  P  " 

Who  says  it  is  lawful  to  steal  ?  I  demanded. 
Hence  the  goodness  to  take  care  how  you 
impute  dishonesty.  Many  a  man  has  been 
ruined  for  life  by  being  called  a  thief  or  even 
suspected  of  having  tarry  fingers.  To  say  that 
a  man  appropriates  illegally  is  tantamount  to 
saying  he  would  pick  your  pocket  on  a  favour- 
able cbance  or  commit  robbery  with  violence, 
if  the  night  were  dark  and  his  courage  sufficient. 
**  No  need  to  commit  robbery  with  violence," 
put  in  the  Colonel.  *'  In  this  enlightened  age 
the  law  provides  ample  opportunity  for  appro- 
priating quite  legally  what  belongs  to  others. 
One  has  only  to  be  clever  enough." 

*  *  It  might  be  well  worth  studying  the  law," 
remarked  Solomon  with  a  smirk. 

Touching  the  difihision  of  thought,  I  said,  let 

m.e  state  for  the  information  of  all  concerned 

that  the  law  recognises  no  property  in  an  idea. 

It  will  grant  you  copyright  in  a  book  for  the 

brief  space  of  forty  years  or  so ;  but  every  idea 

in  that  book  may  be  taken  on  the  day  after 

publication,  and  you  have  no  legal  remedy. 

You  see  copyright  is  granted,  not  for  the  idea 

but  for  the  form  in  which  the  idea  is  presented. 

Wherefore  he  who  takes  the  idea  and  gives  it  a 

new  dress  commits  no  theft.    You,  sir,  I  added, 

addressing    Solomon,   are  every  day  in   your 

business  appropriating  the  ideas  of  your  rivals 

and  predecessors.    Shall  I  in  consequence  dub 

you   thief  P    Heaven  forbid.    I  once  knew  a 

youngs  clergyman  (I  decline  to  name  his  church) 

Tvbo  in  a  trial  sermon  took  the  discourse  of  a 

famons    divine,  and  interpolated  one  sentence. 

That,  if  you  like,  is  bordering  on  dishonesty. 


**  Was  he  found  out  ?  **  asked  Solomon,  scent- 
ing sport. 

No,  I  answered,  and  therein  he  had  the 
advantage  of  authors.  You  may  know  that 
when  an  author  is  caught  in  the  felony  called 
plagiarism  reviewers  have  a  pleasant  habit  of 
showing  him  up  in  parallel  columns.  During 
recent  years  the  parallel  column  system  has 
been  a  good  deal  in  evidence. 

"Proving  that  authors  are  not  always  so 
honest  as  they  might  be,"  quoth  Solomon  with 
a  grin.  *'Pd  have  every  writer  or  preacher 
who  stole  held  up  in  parallel  columns." 

"Then  j'ou'd  have  some  very  respectable  and 
distinguished  people  in  the  pillory,"  put  in  the 
Colonel.  *'But  let  me  ask  a  question.  Was 
Matthew  Arnold  guilty  of  petty  larceny  when 
he  adopted  Swift's  phrase  *  Sweetness  and  light  *  ? 
or  Beaconsfield  when  remembering  his  Burke  he 
spoke  of  *  Peace  with  honour '  ?  or  Gray  and 
Tennyson  when  they  had  the  whole  body  of 
classics  under  contribution  ?  or  Shakespeare 
when  he  took  all  that  fell  in  his  way  ?  You 
cannot  maintain  it  with  any  show  of  reason. '^ 

Great  minds  observe  a  generous  commerce  in 
such  things,  I  remarked.  Permit  me  to  submit 
this  axiom :  As  there  is  no  friendship  in  business 
so  there  can  he  no  business  in  friendship, 

"Is  it  original P"  queried  Solomon,  with  a 
meaning  expression.  This  young  person  can 
be  extremely  offensive.  Being  still  in  the 
vealy  stage  he  is  imbued  with  the  notion  that 
what  he  does  not  know  is  not  worth  knowing:. 
Moreover,  he  itches  to  combine  a  talent  for 
business,  which  he-  defines  as  the  ability  to 
make  money,  with  a  reputation  for  wit.  This 
makes  him  a  trying  table  companion.  For  ex- 
cept your  would-be  humorist,  no  mortal  is  so 
great  a  bore  as  your  would-be  wit  with  his 
childish  sallies  and  fatuous  ambushes.  Consider 
this,  I  pursued,  ignoring  his  frivolous  question. 
True  friendship  is  indivisible.  The  Spanish 
proverb  assures  us  that  a  good  friend  is  better 
than  a  near  relation.  Not  every  one,  however, 
I  remarked,  I  hope  not  too  pointedly,  deserves 
this  choicest  of  blessings.  Some  people  go  on 
the  notion  that  a  friend  is  a  person  designed  by 
Providence  to  be  used  for  one's  own  selfish 
interest  or  benefit.  I  know  men  who  chuckle 
over  their  own  cleverness  when  they  gain  an 
advantage  at  the  expense  of  unsuspecting 
friends.  The  cynic  professes  to  regard  a  friend 
as  one  from  whom  to  borrow  money.  There 
are  many  who  if  equally  sordid  are  much  less 
candid.  To  use  a  friend  as  a  tool  or  a  stepping- 
stone  is  perhaps  the  meanest  act  of  which  even 
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meanness  is  capable.  My  own  rule  when  I  catch 
any  one  attempting  to  make  capital  out  of  me 
under  the  guise  of  friendship  is  to  give  that 
person  no  second  opportunity.  He  betrays  my 
confidence  and  insults  my  intelligence — things 
not  to  be  forgiven. 

**  Can  friends  do  nothing  for  each  other  then?" 
asked  Solomon. 

On  the  contrary,  I  answered,  friends  can  do 
everything  for  each  other.  But  the  aid  sought 
and  given  will  be  free  from  all  taint  or  suspicion 
of  policy.  As  friendship  is  the  high  ideal  of 
mutual  affection  and  esteem,  so  all  its  actions 
must  be  pure  and  voluntary.  A  man  of  honour 
would  feel  it  as  keen  a  disgrace  to  be  suspected 
of  making  friendship  a  thing  of  trade  or  intrigue 
as  of  being  convicted  of  peculation.  To  a  friend 
you  throw  your  house  and  your  bosom  open.  He 
is  freely  admitted  to  your  confidence.  Very  often 
he  knows  your  business  and  your  resources. 
To  turn  his  knowledge  to  account  meanly  or 
dishonourably  is  surely  the  height  or  depth  of 
a  sneaking  depravity.  The  man  who,  from 
greed,  ambition,  or  any  motive  whatsoever, 
injures  his  friend,  may  indeed  accumulate 
wealth,  may  even  be  lauded  in  pulpit  or  press 
as  a  public  benefactor  and  held  up  as  an  ex- 
ample for  aspiiing  youth;  but  there  is  one 
thing  he  cannot  be. 

"  What  is  that  ?  '*  asked  Solomon. 

A  gentleman,  I  replied.  For  a  gentleman  is 
one  who  is  not  only  capable  of  chivalry  but  in- 
capable of  the  reverse.  Are  we  touching  the 
ideals  of  Christianity  ?  Well !  I  venture  to 
affinn  that  no  mean  man,  no  intriguer,  no  self- 
seeker,  none  who  tries  to  make  of  his  friends 
instruments  in  the  attainment  of  his  own  selfish 
objects  is  or  ever  can  be  worthy  of  veneration 
or  reverence.  The  Colonel  sat  up  in  eager 
interest ;  the  Curate  looked  at  me  with  a  strange 
illumination  of  face. 

Lest  the  statement  be  thought  too  strong,  let 
me  justify  it,  I  said.  Tell  me  this,  speaking 
humanly,  who  in  everj'  turn  and  act  of  His  life 
typifies  our  loftiest,  noblest  ideals  of  humanity  ? 

'*  The  Founder  of  Christianity,"  answered  the 
Curate  in  a  low  voice. 

You  have  given  the  answer  in  a  word,  I  re- 
turned. Does  it  not  follow  that  the  true  gentle- 
man is  the  true  Christian  ?  And  let  me  remind 
you  that  it  needs  a  rare  high  courage  to  keep 
one's  faith  unsullied.  What  a  pity  that  friends 
should  so  often  make  the  ordeal  harder  than  it 
need  be.  I  sometimes  try  to  picture  the  look 
on  Christ's  face  when  Peter  denied  Him.  The 
false  disciple  bestowing  the  traitoi-'s  kiss  could 
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scarcely  have  caused  a  keener  pain  than  did  that 
denial.  For  a  moment  Peter  forgot  to  be  a 
gentleman. 

**  He  repented,"  said  the  Curate. 

Fortunately  for  us,  he  repented.  Wliat  do  you 
think  his  feelings  were  when  he  heard  the  cock 
crow  and  remembered  the  Master's  words  ?  Ik* 
you  imagine  the  bitter  tears  he  shed  could  ever 
wash  out  the  memory  of  that  disgrace  ?  As 
long  as  he  lived  the  thought  of  it  must  have 
rankled  in  Peter's  mind  like  a  secret  canker. 
One  may  fancy  him  starting  out  of  sleep,  shud- 
dering in  a  cold  sweat  as  the  memory  of  his  o-an 
cowardice  came  back  to  him. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  the 
young  lady  classic  asked  \idstfally,  '*  How  are 
you  to  distinguish  the  false  friend  from  the 
true?" 

It  is  not  always  easy.  The  paste  diamond  i< 
so  like  the  genuine  article  that  it  may  wtll 
deceive.  But  there  is  one  infallible  test  by 
which  you  may  detect  the  false  friend,  namely, 
that  when  in  his  own  shrewd  phrase  he  ha< 
got  what  he  wants  out  of  you,  he  turns  away  to 
bestow  his  precious  friendship  on  some  one  el>e 
who  may  be  useful  to  him  in  turn.  His  policy 
is  ever  that  of  the  astute  father  who  in  advifring 
his  son  on  the  great  question  of  matrimony 
spoke  thus  :  '  *  Get  love  and  money  if  you  can, 
but  in  any  case  get  monej'."  The  false  friend, 
like  the  sordid  lover,  has  for  sole  aim  stiA 
purpose  the  feathering  of  his  own  nest.  His 
professions,  his  saccharine  speeches,  his  subtle 
fiatteries,  his  empty  confidences,  his  well-feigi.ed 
looks  of  agreement  and  sympathy  are  all  direcio»i 
to  that  end.  He  turns  you  to  his  own  purpt»s<' : 
that  done  you  are  cast  aside  like  a  suckt-«i 
orange.  To  change  the  figure,  he  uses  you  a^?  a 
ladder,  and  when  he  has  reached  the  top  kick-^ 
you  away. 

**  Is  it  wicked  to  feel  glad  that  he  sometimes 
falls  ? ''  asked  the  young  lady  classic. 

•*  And  falls  without  a  friend,  my  dear,"  said 
the  Colonel.  **  That  is  the  fate  of  the  ingrate. 
Most  other  vices  have  some  tincture  of  virtue, 
but  ingratitude  is  unalloyed.  In  my  exponent  •' 
I  have  found  that  the  ungrateful  man  is  tb- 
cruel  man,  the  unjust  man,  in  every  way  ib'* 
objectionable  and  intolerable  man.  He  is  at 
the  same  time  the  blind  man.  For  apart  fn.«iii 
moral  considerations,  ingratitude  is  rank  l«»J 
policy.  No  man  can  really  afford  to  be  ul- 
grateful.  Even  princes  have  found  this  out. 
Many  a  defeated  and  deposed  king  would  have 
been  left  to  enjoy  his  kingdom  in  ])eace  but  t«: 
the  twin  vices  of  pride  and  ingratitude.    Thf 
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same  vices  are  every  day  proviDg  disastrous  to 
common  men.  It  has  been  said  that  he  who  has 
one  enemy  has  precisely  that  number  too  many, 
and  that  he  who  has  a  thousand  friends  has 
none  to  spare.  The  all-wise  Shakespeare  says 
this  also — 

'*  The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel." 

**  Probably  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in 
life  is  to  keep  friendships  unimpaired,"  said  the 
Curate  thoughtfully.  "  When  you  see  two  men 
who  have  been  steadfast  friends  through  good 
and  evil  report,  through  adversity  and  prosper- 
ity, rest  assured  that  however  appearances  may 
be  against  them  there  must  be  at  the  core 
of  each  something  noble  and  lovable.  No 
radically  bad  man  ever  kept  a  fiiend  long." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  in- 
form us  what  friendship  really  is,"  said  Solomon 
in  his  superior  way. 

The  Curate  referred  him  to  the  story  of 
Jonathan  and  David  for  enlightenment. 

And  if  you  desire  a  definition,  I  added,  let  us 
return  to  Cicero,  who  defines  friendship  thus: 
*'  A  complete  accord  in  all  subjects  human  and 
divine,  joined  with  mutual  good- will  and  affec- 
tion." He  is  of  opinion  that  except  wisdom 
nothing  better  than  this  has  been  given  to  man 
by  the  immortal  gods.  As  you  perceive,  the 
first  condition  of  genuine  friendship  is  absolute 
confidence.  Do  not  run  away  with  the  inference 
that  we  are  justified  in  turning  our  friends  into 
confessional  boxes  in  order  to  relieve  our  over- 
burdened souls.  There  must  always  be  a  point 
at  which  the  rest  is  silence.  **  Aj'e  keep  some- 
thing to  yourself  ye  scarcelj'  tell  to  any,"  is 
prudent  advice,  though  it  came  from  the  most 
imprudent  of  poets.  Nevertheless,  where  we 
have  to  be  for  ever  on  our  guard,  picking  our 
words,  qualifying  our  phrases,  weighing,  modi- 
fying, withholding,  there  may  indeed  be  the 
semblance  of  friendship  but  not  the  reality. 

"  Have  you  not  forgotten  something  ?  "  asked 
the  Colonel  politely.  **  Must  there  not  be  first 
a  mutual  attraction  due  to  qualities  which  are 
really  indefinable  P  Doubtless  you  remember 
what  Montaigne  says  on  the  point,  *If  I  am 
asked  to  give  a  reason  why  I  loved  him,  I  find  it 
cannot  be  expressed  otherwise  than  by  saying  : 
Because  it  was  he ;  because  it  is  I.'  That  plum- 
met, I  think,  sinks  to  the  divine  element  which 
underlies  all.  If  so,  it  is  true  then  that  the 
origin  of  friendship  must  be  spontaneous 
affection." 


The  young  lady  classic  looked  at  the  Curate, 
her  eyes  shining  with  a  soft  intelligence.  Be- 
cause it  is  he ;  because  it  is  I.  Could  any  more 
be  said  of  a  feeling  which  is  inexpressible  P 

"  I  have  one  serious  objection  to  Cicero,"  she 
said«  as  if  from  interest  in  the  conversation,  but  in 
i-eality  to  divert  attention  from  her  own  radiant 
face.  **  He  has  the  Boman  contempt  for  women. 
Are  women  incapable  of  friendship?  I  know 
Montaigne  says  they  are.  But  I  don't  believe 
Montaigne." 

**  Neither  do  I,''  chimed  in  the  Colonel 
promptly.  **  I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  the 
records  of  the  sex  to  say  what  friendships  exist 
between  women  ;  but  I  do  know  that  many  a 
man  owes  success  and  happiness  to  the  friend- 
ship of  a  woman.  I  rather  thought  the  heresy 
about  her  incapacity  for  friendship  had  gone  the 
way  of  so  many  other  heresies.  I  am  sure  it 
ought  to  have  been  exploded  long  ago." 

'*  Some  one  said  just  now  that  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  in  life  is  to  preserve  the  glow  of 
friendship,"  remarked  Solomon.  **  Have  any  of 
your  wise  men  rules  to  give  for  its  preservation  P  " 

One  wise  man,  I  responded,  has  laid  this 
down  as  the  first  rule,  that  we  are  to  ask  from 
our  friends  only  what  is  right  and  good.  That 
does  not  perhaps  take  us  very  far,  though  to  the 
intelligent  it  is  significant  enough.  The  truth, 
however,  is  that  the  man  or  woman  who  needs 
rules  has  no  gift  or  aptitude  for  friendship,  and 
will  never  excel  in  that  delicate  art  which 
sweetens  life,  enhances  the  joy  of  prosperity,  and 
lightens  the  burden  of  adversity.  For  full 
fruition  it  requires  not  only  the  mutual  sym- 
pathy, the  good- will,  the  unfailing  courtesy  and 
consideration  for  others  which  have  been  already 
mentioned,  but  an  innate  geniality,  for  the  most 
part  unconscious  of  itself  and  diffused  over  the 
whole  nature  like  sunshine.  As  to  the  why  and 
the  wherefore  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  can 
improve  on  Montaigne's  *'  Because  it  is  he ; 
because  it  is  I.*'  And  the  very  intangibility 
of  friendship  makes  it  the  most  valuable  asset 
in  social  life.  He  who  has  one  real  friend  is  not 
to  be  accounted  poor ;  he  who  has  none  cannot 
be  rich  though  his  investments  be  reckoned  in 
millions. 

''Two  friends  on  the  road,  two  heads  in  council ; 
Each  thinks  for  each  and  finds  the  better  way. " 

From  that  Homeric  ideal  let  us  deduce  this 
simple  precept — If  you  would  be  happy  cherish 
your  friends.  Life  has  nothing  better  to 
give. 
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From  Our  Own  Correspondents 


Education    and   Democracy 
United  States 


in    the 


As  is  well  known,  education,  both  elementary 
and  secondary,  throughout  the  United  States  is 
free.  In  many  States  the  text-books  and 
stationery  are  also  supplied  to  the  pupils  free  of 
cost,  and  every  boy  and  girl,  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  seventeen,  can  have  the  advantages 
of  schooling,  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
working  classes,  but  aimed  at  giving  a  thoroughly 
good  education  to  rich  and  poor  alike.  When  a 
pupil  has  been  through  the  primary,  grammar, 
and  high-school  grades,  and  graduates  at  sixteen 
or  seventeen,  he  is  supposed  to  be  fully  ready  to 
enter  college,  or,  if  he  does  not  intend  to  take  a 
university  course,  to  be  able  to  hold  his  own  as 
far  as  education  is  concerned  in  business  and 
social  life.  It  is  therefore  a  little  surprising  to 
find  a  complaint  becoming  more  and  more 
general  that  poor  people  cannot  afford  to  allow 
their  children  to  graduate  from  the  high  schools. 
Nor  is  this  complaint  founded  on  the  loss  to  the 
family  from  keeping  the  children  so  long  out  of 
wage-earning.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  wealthier  classes  have  gradually 
und  by  unwritten  law — which  is  always  more 
powerful  than  statute — made  many  heavy  ex- 
penses obligatory  on  the  graduates.  It  is  un- 
written law,  but  law  very  hard  for  a  girl  to  break, 
that  every  girl  on  graduation  shall  have  two  new 
dresses — one  white  for  the  graduation  exercises, 
presentation  of  certificates,  etc.,  and  one 
coloured  for  the  class  exercises,  when  the  youth- 
ful students  come  out  as  orators  and  poets,  and 
join  in  the  class  songs.  Another  unwritten  law 
compels  contributions  for  the  decorations,  music, 
and  other  expenses  which  usuall}'  accompany 
the  closing  of  the  school  year.  In  several  of  the 
smaller  New  England  towns  an  active  crusade 
has  been  started  against  these  heavy  and  grow- 
ing expenses.  Such  a  crusade  against  what  is 
"  the  proper  thing,''  and  what  is  by  no  means 
obligatory,  can  only  be  successful  when  taken 
up  with  spirit  by  some  of  the  social  leaders 
among  the  pupils.  But  the  agitation  of  the 
question  bids  fair  to  arouse  a  determination 
to  resist  this  aggression  on  the  democratic 
principles  on  which  the  American  system  of 
education  is  founded. — A.  G.  P. 

A  University's  Old  Clothes 

TusKEGEE   and  Hampton — the   celebrated   in- 
stitutions  for    the    education    of    negroes    and 
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Indians — have  a  curious  link  of  connexion  witl. 
Harvard  University,  Massachusetts.  It  is 
nothing  else  than  the  fact  that  the  students  ^i 
these  excellent  but  not  wealthy  establishmei  t^ 
are  largely  clothed  in  garments  that  have  already 
done  duty  at  Harvard.  At  tlie  close  of  th^ 
college  session  at  Harvard  there  is  a  syBtemitii 
collection  from  all  the  students  of  every  kind  d 
clothing — coats,  vests,  trousers,  underwear,  W'tv 
stockings,  hats,  and  ties.  This  collection  is  doir 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Students'  Volunteer 
Association,  which  has  its  head-quartere  at  Broob 
House.  Brooks  House,  named  in  honour  of 
Phillips  Brooks,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  is  tht 
centre  of  very  much  of  the  religious  and  philan- 
thropic life  of  tlie  University.  A  student  is  af- 
pointed  collector  for  each  dormitory,  and  it  is  hi^ 
duty  not  only  to  take  charge  of  all  the  contri- 
butions, but  also  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  ead 
student  in  the  dormitory  the  purpose  and  ^< 
achievements  of  the  work.  As  there  are  ab.>  :t 
four  thousand  students  at  Harvard,  and  as  a 
large  proportion  belong  to  wealthy  families,  it 
will  readily  be  seen  that  such  collections  include 
much  of  considerable  value.  As  soon  as  all  an* 
in,  the  work  of  assorting  begins.  Firsit  of  all 
cases  are  prepared  to  send  to  Hampton  aLd 
Tuskegee.  To  Tuskegee  go  all  the  old  boow 
and  shoes,  because  Tuskegee  is  particularly  ^^'^ ' 
equipped  in  its  industrial  departments  to  make 
the  half-worn  boots  again  8er\*iceable,  Th.- 
clothing  sent  to  these  Southern  institutions  > 
carefully  selected  to  be  suitable  for  the  student* 
More  expensive  and  dressy  clothes  are  sent  to  & 
local  mission  in  Boston,  and  are  sold  for  ii> 
benefit.  Hats  all  go  to  the  Salvation  Army 
head-quarters,  as  it  is  not  found  worth  while  t 
send  these  articles  South.  After  the  collection 
has  been  sorted  over,  the  remaining  articles  ar^ 
packed  and  sent  to  the  Seamen's  Friend  Society 
of  Boston  and  to  other  local  charities  which  c  c 
make  good  use  of  them.  It  is,  however,  in  the 
cases  dispatched  to  Tuskegee  and  Hampton  thit 
the  students  take  most  interest,  and  many  * 
scarcely  half- worn  coat  that  otherwise  might  N- 
held  back  is  added  to  tlie  pile  from  the  cunne- 
tion  that  it  is  just  the  thing  to  suit  a  dusj^y 
student  away  down  in  Virginia  or  Alabama 

A.  0,  P. 

A  Labour  Government  in  Australia 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  by  the 
changes  of  political  parties  in  the  Legislatar» 
is  now  under  the  guidance  of  a  purely  Labour 
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Ministry,  with  Mr.  John  Christian  Watson  as 
Prime  Minister. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  the  new 
ministers  will  do,  with  only  twenty-three  sup- 
porters, opposed  by  the  united  opposition  of 
forty-six.  So  far  they  appear  determined  to  go 
cautiously  and  bring  in  moderate  measures,  but 
if  they  insist  on  drastic  legislation  they  will  in- 
evitably fail,  and  this  might  give  us  a  strong 
coalition  government  which  would  hold  office 
for  a  very  long  time.  An  acute  stage,  however, 
has  already  been  reached  in  a  matter  of  ad- 
ministration. 

The  South  Australian  State  Government  gave 
orders  for  the  landing  of  certain  Chinese  who 
were  returning  from  a  visit  to  China  at  Port 
Darwin  in  the  Northern  Territory,  and  the 
new  Ministry  promptly  had  them  arretted  and 
sent  to  gaol  for  infringing  the  Alien  Immigra- 
tion Act.  The  matter  will  certainly  reach  the 
High  Court,  but  it  serves  to  show  the  kind  of 
tension  that  may  ere  long  become  chronic 
between  State  and  Commonwealth. 

The  Labour  Party  in  the  Commonwealth 
Houses  is  composed,  on  the  whole,  of  a  much 
finer  type  of  men  than  the  same  party  in  the 
State  Legislature,  and  many  of  them  are  men 
of  real  ability.  The  two  most  outstanding  men 
of  the  new  Ministry  are  Mr.  Watson  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Mr.  Higgins  the  Attorney- GeneraL 
Mr.  Watson  was  a  journeyman  printer,  and  it 
sa^'s  much  for  him  that  he  has  reached  his 
high  post  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven. 
Mr.  Higgins  is  the  only  outsider  who  has  been 
included.  Though  of  ultra-radical  views,  and 
always  voting  with  the  party,  he  was  not  a 
pledged  member  of  the  caucus,  but  as  leader 
of  the  Equity  bar  in  Victoria,  his  legal  stand- 
ing is  very  great,  and  his  inclusion  was  a 
certainty,  as  the  Labour  section  are  very  weak  in 
le^al  talent  The  son  of  a  Methodist  clergyman, 
he  is  a  man  of  outstanding  ability,  a  K.C.,  and 
a  former  member  of  the  Victorian  State  House. 

AVater  Conservation  in  Australia 

A  CANDIDATE  at  a  recent  political  meeting 
in  discussing  the  laud  question  in  Australia 
said,  **  We  have  far  too  few  rivers  in  this 
country,"  and  a  voice  from  the  audience 
answered,  ''Make  some."  That  sums  up  the 
position  exactly.  Australia  is,  unfortunately, 
devoid,  except  in  some  northern  and  eastern 
parts,  of  the  fine,  free-flowing  rivers  of  the 
American  type,  that  would  mean  so  much  to 
the  prosperity  of  this  land. 


Sir  G.  Sydenham  Clarke  once  said  in  a  speech 
here,  that  the  finest  thing  that  could  have  hap- 
pened to  Australia  would  have  been  the  forma- 
tion of  a  great  mountain  range  through  the 
centre  of  the  continent,  from  which  rivers 
might  have  flowed  to  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans  respectively. 

The  Australian  determination,  in  defSault  of 
Nature's  gift,  is  to  ''make  some,"  and  the  pro- 
blem is  being  solved  in  two  ways.  First,  by 
the  artesian  bores  that  have  been  put  down 
so  largely  in  the  northern  areas.  Water  has 
always  been  struck,  a  fact  which  lends  addi- 
tional strength  to  the  theory  that  a  vast  inland 
sea  lies  beneath  the  surface  of  Central  Australia, 
and  the  flow  from  the  bores,  the  daily  output 
of  which  is  in  some  cases  enormous,  finds  a 
channel  for  itself,  and  becomes  not  only  a 
supply  for  millions  of  stock,  but  gradually 
helps  to  fertilise  a  district  and  neutralise  a 
scanty  rainfall.  In  the  less  arid  parts  where 
there  is  a  fair  or  good  rainfall  in  winter,  but 
where  the  long  summer  causes  a  shortage 
ultimately,  the  necessity  for  storing  the  fall  for 
future  distribution  becomes  paramount. 

In  Victoria,  the  smallest  and  perhaps  most 
favoured  of  the  States  on  the  continent  of 
Australia,  over  £5,000,000  have  been  spent  in 
this  work,  and  it  is  felt  that  only  a  beginning 
has  yot  been  made.  The  State  Premier  has 
placed  irrigation  prominently  in  his  policy,  and 
has  given  the  portfolio  of  Water  Supply  to  Mr. 
George  Swinburne,  an  engineer  of  repute,  who 
is  a  recognised  expert  on  the  subject. 

One  of  the  chief  concerns  of  the  new  policy 
will  be  to  give  a  full  supply  of  water  to  those 
trusts  that  have  up  to  the  present  been  but 
inadequately  served,  and  to  extend  the  scheme 
of  irrigation  in  those  districts  where  agriculture 
cannot  be  profitably  carried  on  owing  to  a 
defective  rainfall.  The  work  will  be  carried 
out  under  two  heads,  first  by  the  intense  culture 
of  small  areas,  and  then  by  the  irrigation  of 
dry  districts  on  a  large  scale. 

If  this  policy  be  well  sustained  we  ought 
certainly  to  succeed  in  retaining  our  present 
population  and  in  attracting  a  good  class  of 
settler  who  will  remain  permanently  the  back- 
bone of  our  country,  and  it  is  apparent  to  all 
who  make  any  study  of  our  conditions  here, 
that  if  we  are  to  succeed  we  must  follow  the 
example  of  California,  of  Egypt,  and  of  India, 
and  irrigate.  When  that  is  fully  done,  Australia 
will  ever  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Deakin,  late  Prime  Minister;  to  Dr.  Moorhouse, 
late  Bishop  of  Manchester,  and  others. — a.  j.  w. 
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B.    A.    OBEQORY,   F.R.A.B. 


Relics  of  Vanished  Lakes 

At  an  altitude  of  nearly  ei^ht  thousand  feet 
on  the  Gt«at  Alet«oh  Glacier,  Switzerland, 
there  ia  a  beautiful  blue-green  lake  called  the 
Miirjelen  See.  The  glacier  passing  by  the 
month  of  the  lake  acts  aa  a  barrier  t«  the 
water,  and  thus  transforme  what  would  have 
been  a  tributary  ralley  into  a  lake-baaiu. 
Evidence  of  the  fonner  exiatence  of  similar 
glacier  lakes  in  Scotland  vas  discussed  by  Sir 


in  the  eleu,  but  these  breaks  are  aarair 
discernible,  the  lake  margins  Ihniiing  almiisi 
continuous  horizontal  linee.  There  tre  otiur 
examples  of  shore-lines  of  ancient  lak«e  ii 
Scotland.but  none  are  more  striking  than  thw 
of  Glen  Boy. 

PhotoE^raphs  of  LiTing^  Whales 

Tub  pictures  of  living  'whales  which  are  u-?i 
as  illustrations  in.  popular  literature,  and  al- 
in  many  scientific  ijooke,  are  in  nearly  all  c^-» 
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Archibald  Qeikie  in  a  recent  address  to  the 
Geological  Society  of  London.  The  "  parallel 
roads  of  Glen  Soy,  Argyllehire,  are  the  most 
famous  instance  of  this  kind ;  and  their  char- 
acter ia  clearly  shown  in  the  accompanying 
picture.  Running  along  the  sides  of  the  glen 
at  altitudes  from  aboat  eight  hundred  to  eleven 
hundred  feet  are  three  parallel  terraces  which 
are  believed  to  represent  the  margins  of  ancient 
lakes  formed  when  the  mouth  of  the  glen  was 
dammed  by  an  ice-barriei.  Each  of  these 
terraces  consists  of  sediment  which  has  been 
washed  from  the  slopes  above  into  the  waters 
of  the  vanished  lake.  Here  and  there,  especi- 
ally on  more  exposed  projections  of  the  hillsides, 
there  has  been  a  little  catting  hack  by  the 
shore  waves  or  drifting  ice-floes  of  the  old  lake 
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reproduced  from  drawine^  more  remarkable  i- 
worka  of  imagination  t^an  as  truthful  rsprs- 
sentations  of  nature.  Tery  few  photograph-  "- 
living  whales  have  been  obtainei^  so  thai  th'v- 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  True,  reproduced  here  fmni  » 
recent  publication  of  the  Smithsonian  lu^ti* 
tution,  Washington,  U.S.A.,  are  of  real  valu' 
The  photographs  were  taken  from  the  bon  -i 
a  whaling  steamer  in  Notre  Dame  Bay,  NV»' 
foundland ;  and  they  all  represent  the  oomn'  c 
finback  whale  alive  and  in  motion.  While  it- 
photographs  show  little  of  the  whale's  fann 
they  do  represent  with  accuracy  the  appeawr.t- 
of  the  animal  in  its  natural  enviroQineiit.  aLC 
also  give  some  idea  of  ita  actions  and  attitoJ'- 
while  swimming.  Mr.  True  states  that  »  rtry 
characteristio  appearauce  of  a  finback  whali; «-' 
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it  coursea  along  the  surface 
is  repreeented  in  the  first 
picture,  which  shows  a  whale 
that  has  spoated,  and  is  pre- 

Earing  to  descend  with  its 
sad  under  water  and  its 
back  slightly  arched.  A 
whale  wmch  has  spouted  is 
shown  in  the  second  pictuie ; 
and  tha  slight  haze  at  the 
left  of  the  head  is  due  to  its 
vapoury  breath.  A  closer 
view  of  a.  whale  after  spout> 
in^  is  represented  in  the 
third  picture.  Though  these 
pictures  are  not  so  striking 
as  those  in  which  a  whale  is 
shown  standing  up  like  a 
buoy  or  poised  on  its  tail  on 
the  top  of  the  wat«r,  they 
have  the  merit  of  accuracy 
and  will  serve  to  correct 
wrong  impressions  often  con- 
Tejed  by  pictorial  represent- 
ations of  the  animal. 

Gold  in  the  British  Isles 

A  PAPKR  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Maclaren,  recently  read  be- 
fore the  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Mechanical  Engineers, 
brings  together  all  the  refer- 
ences to  the  occurrence  of 
Kid  in  Great  Britain  and 
iland,  from  the  time  of 
Strabo,  who  about  19  A.i>. 
mentioned  gold  and  silver 
as  among  the  products  of 
Britain,  to  the  present  day. 
Of  the  early  Soman  gold- 
workings  in  our  country 
there  are  no  authentic  re- 
mains; but  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  old  work- 
ines  of  Ogofau,  near  the 
village  of  Punipsaut,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Llan- 
dovery, are  evidences  of 
Boman  occupation  and  of 
their  search  for  gold.  Native 

gold  has  been  found  in  most  similar  attitvdb,  nearer  view 

of  the    Cornish  tin-streams 

flowing  to  tha  south.  In  Devon  the  existence  In  Ireland,  Wicklow  appears  to  be  the  most 
of  gold  has  been  known  for  many  centuries,  the       notable  gold  locality.   Toe  largest  nugget  found 

Sincipal  auriferous  locality  being  at  North  there  was  picked  up  by  a  party  of  peasants  in 
olton.  Gk>Id  has  also  been  found  at  Gold-  17^)5  and  weighed  twenty~two  ounces.  The 
scope,  Cumberland,  and  Whalton,  Somerset.  In  total  yield  of  gold  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Merionethshire,  gold-mining  has  been  actively  with  the  exception  of  the  Leadhilla  area,  is 
carried  on  for  many  years,  and  the  actual  value  estimated  at  £413,000,  nearly  half  of  which  has 
of  thegold produced  from  1SHT  to  1901  amounted  been  obtained  during  the  past  fourteen  years, 
to  nearly  £290,000.     There  are  many  Scottish       The   outlook    for    gold-working    in   Wicklow, 

fold  localitieB.  but  the  chief  Is  the  district  of  Sutherland.  Leadhills  or  Cornwall  is  not  re- 
leadhills,  Southern  Lanarkshire.  The  gold  of  garded  by  Mr.  Macloren  as  very  promising,  but 
this  area  is  found  in  the  streams  as  fine  dust;  he  considers  the  auriferous  dia^ct  of  North 
but  small  nuggets  also  occur,  the  largest  on  Wales  as  capable  of  being  worked  with  decided 
record  having  a  weight  of  twenty-seven  ounces,      commercial  success. 
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Varieties 


Mark  Twain  and  the  Bishop 

Bishop  Wilmam  Croswell  Doane,  of 
Albany,  was  at  one  time  rector  of  an  Episcopal 
church  in  Hartford,  and  at  this  church  Mark 
Twain  was  an  occasional  attendant.  Twain  one 
Sunday  played  a  joke  on  the  rector.  **  Doctor 
Doane/*  he  said  at  the  end  of  the  service,  *'I 
enjoyed  your  sermon  this  morning.  I  welcomed 
it  like  an  old  friend.  I  have,  you  know,  a  book 
at  home  containing  every  word  of  it'* 

**  You  have  not, '  said  Doctor  Doane. 

**  I  have  so,"  said  the  humorist. 

*'Well,  send  that  book  to  me.  I'd  like  to 
see  it." 

**  m  send  it,"  T  wain  replied .  The  next  morning 
he  sent  to  the  rector  an  unabridged  dictionary. 

Wolfe  and  Gray's  "  Elegy " 

The  autograph  letter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  to 
Southey,  recently  disinterred  by  Mr.  Birrell, 
should  be  noted  and  preserved,  as  verifying  an 
anecdote  on  which  time  had  cast  doubt : — 

**  On  the  night  when  Wolfe  crossed  the  river 
with  his  small  army  they  passed  in  the  men-of- 
war's  long  boats  and  launches,  and  the  General 
himself  in  the  Admiral's  barge.  The  young 
midshipman  who  steered  the  boat  was  John 
Robison,  afterwards  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  a 
man  of  mgh  scientifick  attainments.  I  have 
repeatedly  heard  the  Professor  say  that  during 
part  of  the  passage  Wolfe  pulled  out  of  his 
pocket  and  read  to  of&cers  around  (or,  perhaps, 
repeated)  Gray's  celebrated  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard.  I  do  not  know  if  the  recitation  was 
not  so  well  received  as  he  expected,  but  he  said, 
with  a  good  deal  of  animation,  *  I  can  onlv  say, 
Gentlemen,  that,  if  the  choice  were  mme,  I 
would  rather  be  the  author  of  these  verses  than 
win  the  battle  which  we  are  to  fight  to-morrow 
morning.'  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this 
was  a  matter  of  serious  election,  but  it  was  a 
strong  way  of  expressing  his  love  of  literature. 
I  have  (heard)  Mr.  Bobison  tell  the  stor^  re- 
peatedly, for  his  daughter  became  the  wife  of 
my  intimate  friend  Lord  Erskine." 

A  New  American  Dish 

At  restaurants  in  California  one  may  hear 
orders  given  for  '*abalone  chowder,"  "abalone 
soup,"  '*  abalone  steak."  Abalone  shells  are 
displayed  profusely  in  the  curio  stores,  shells 
of  great  beauty  and  variety  of  colour. 

The  abalone  industry  is  one  of  the  important 
industries  of  the  coast.  At  Pt.  Eirmm  you 
will  see  a  big  cannery,  half-an-acre  of  ground 
covered  with  trays  in  which  the  shells  are 
curing,  and  you  will  notice  a  small  village  of 
shanties,  the  occupants  of  which  all  subsist  upon 
the  result  of  their  catches  of  abalone. 

A  few  years  ago  the  abalone  was  sought 
simply  for  its  shell,  the  beauty  and  lustre  of 
which  made  it  much  desired  by  curio  hunters 
and  manufacturers  of  souvenirs.  It  was  the 
Chinese  who    taught    us  that  the    meat  was 
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valuable  also.  The  abalone  fisheries  hav« 
been  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  many 
years.  When  properly  prepared  there  are  fev 
more  delicious  dishes  than  abalone  steak,  aod 
the  soup  and  chowder  are  preferred  by  many  U 
that  prepared  from  clams. 

This  '*fad"  has  had  a  wonderful  effect  uptr 
the  abalone  industry,  and  last  year  more  thu 
800,000  pounds  of  the  meat  was  obtained  6sA 
about  4,000,000  sheUs.  The  meat  brings  about 
five  cents  per  pound  at  wholesale  and  the  shells 
sold,  at  first  hands,  for  9150, 0(H).— What-to-Eiu 

Astronomical  Notes  for  September 

The  Sun  will  be  vertical  over  the  Equator, 
passing  from  north  to  south,  at  nooD  on  tk 
23rd,  which  is  therefore  the  day  of  the  autainc^ 
equinox  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  He  rill 
rise,  on  the  first,  in  the  latitude  of  Greenvich. 
at  oh.  14m.  in  the  morning,  and  set  at  6h.  46cl 
in  the  evening ;  on  the  1 1th  rise  at  51l  3(hL 
and  set  at  6h.  23nL  ;  and  on  the  21st  rise  &t 
oh.  46m.  and  set  at  6h.  Om.  The  Greenwict 
times  of  the  Moon's  phases  will  he:  La?'. 
Quarter  at  2h.  d9m.  on  tne  morning  of  the  3nl: 
New  at  8h.  43m.  on  the  evening  of  the  9*Ji 
Pirst  Quarter  at  3h.  13m.  on  the  afternoon  o: 
the  16th ;  and  Full  at  oh.  50m.  on  that  of  tie 
24th.  She  will  be  in  perigee,  or  nearest  the 
Earth,  about  a  quarter  past  7  o'clock  oo  tk 
evening  of  the  9th ;  and  in  apogee,  or  furthat 
from  us,  at  6  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  tHe 
23rd.  Exceptionally  high  tides  may  be  ex- 
pected on  the  9th  and  10th.  A  total  eclipse  if 
the  Sun  will  take  place  on  the  9th,  but  it  vii 
not  be  visible  in  any  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  cr 
North  America.  The  central  line  will  pass  oTti 
the  Pacific  Ocean  to  South  America,  on  'i. 
western  coast  of  which  the  Sun  will  set  whik 
eclipsed.  An  occultation  of  Aldebaran  will  U^' 
place  after  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  30tli 
lasting  from  6h.  42m.  to  7h.  10m.  The  pI&D^' 
Mercury  will  be  at  inferior  conjunction  vitt 
the  Sun  on  the  16th,  but  may  be  visible  in  u- 
evening  (situated  in  the  constellation  Virgo)  ^' 
the  beginning  of  the  mouth,  and  in  the  min- 
ing (near  the  star  Tau  Leonis,  of  the  fifth  mag- 
nitude) at  the  end  of  it.  Venus  sets  later  e«cf 
evening,  moving  from  the  constellation  L^' 
into  Virgo,  and  passing  near  the  brightest  &tAr 
Spica,  in  the  latter,  on  the  23rd.  Mars  riaes « 
little  earlier  each  morning,  moving  from  Cancer 
into  Leo ;  he  will  be  about  a  degree  due  nort2 
of  the  bright  star  Kegulus  on  the  28th.  Jupite 
rises  about  8  o'clock  in  the  evenings  near  the 
boundary  of  the  constellations  Pisces  and  Ari^ 
and  continues  to  increase  in  brilliancy ;  he  ^ 
be  near  the  Moon  on  the  26th,  the  conjunctics 
taking  place  two  hours  after  rising.  Saturn  i^ 
due  south  at  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  ontb' 
9th,  and  at  9  o'clock  on  the  23rd  ;  he  v;. 
throughout  the  month  be  near  the  fourth 
magnitude  star  Iota  Capricomi,  and  therefor^ 
never  attain  any  great  elevation  in  the  hesTeo* 
He  will  be  in  conjunction  with  the  Moon  «.w 
the  20th.~W.  T.  LYNN, 


Thb  diHa  otM-dsy  difr 
it  18  not  cLuaifled.  The  i 
eirmFiiU  vhlFtatlwOret 


B  lady  of  hshlo 


ty.  which 


Glided  to 

■crnien  whicb  no  one  li  able  lojastiry  ind  no  one  iltempta  to 

in  BiTmlngham  knd  Liverpool,  lo  h  word»  everywhere  through- 
int  the  klni^om,  with  the  exception  o[  thooR  that  deal  In  Im- 
jlemenla  o[  war,  or  produce  the  aDcessorlee  ot  Held  aports, 
ive,  movo.  and  have  their  being  with  one  eye  anrt  two-thlrdB 
if  the  other  i^Kcd  on  feminine  requiremenla  ;  three- fourtha  of 


Heie  Ib  what  !•  «l1ed  ■  modnt  tatlmals  for  the  dm 
nmao  of  tnnd«nt«  meana  It  ia  taken  from  the  wo 
me  of  a  dally  paper  t— 

Coetumea £1000    p«rannnii 

Tailor 100      „ 


Total  .  ,  £351! 
^  wonunof  Immodsiate  mean"  Is  aappnsH 
tntitled  to  upend  seOBO  pei 


mppnsed  to  he  JaitinahTy 

les"  will  he  worn  at  mon 
.then  they  anaold  focB 


juBt  that    one   feci*  aure  they  are  eorry  and  aahanied  now 

evil  they  did  adding  ite  qnoU  to  lU  evil.  To  denognce  as 
nniveiMl  and  inaaperable  what  is  particalar  and  reoiodlabla  la 
to  bear  falao  witneas  where  the  record  la  alresdy  false  enoDRh, 
Extrava^nce  la  no  woise  than  drunkencesa,  both  con  be 
stopped,  proylded  the  light  people  set  to  work  In  the  right 
way  :  hot  neither  is  going  to  be  stopped  by  i  word  ftom  any 
one's  lips  or  pen. 

Both  ovlls  are  BiiUlled  in  great  measoro  hy  Bociety— mean- 
ins  in  this  case  aseocisted  human  beings.  All  dhnliliig  habilJi 
bpgln  in  conviviality,  only  ths  aavage  drinks  at  the  nrat  he- 

rlnihes  eiista  only  where  there  are  spectalAn  to  admire  the 
olU'Ct.    Xow.  before  touchiog  on  the  I'vil  of  dolhes,  It  most 
miy  drew  Is  not  only 


Many  of  these  dreisea  an  never  paid  Ibr;  one  resnlt  Is  that 
nsny  dreasmakere  and  nllllnera  go  annnally  \n\o  hiokniplcy ; 


It  u  lb  Is  easy  for  the  temperate 


if  |>leaaure  but  of  n: 


after  aehlei-ement.  I  lisve  oftpn  thought  that  the 
inatlcAayluniH.indiessingthe  palleiita  like  Fifth  di 
■  flgorea,  miss  an  Injpottant  element  in  the  curatii-e 
To  iTcognise  ones  own  kinship  with  the  ecaiecrow 


nnlrol 


undred  t 


u!sson,  she  is  putting  away  the  ontllne  of  her  Individuality 
To  have  bought  a  garoiont  aa  eoatly  as  that  poaseasad  by  the 


The  times  are  reqdy  for  an  anti-extravagance  l«igon.  There 
have  been  asaoriated  drna  re  fonn  era  and  rational  dress  leagues, 
hut,  like  niany  other  well-meaning  organisations,  they  began  at 
the  wrong  i^ml,  attacked  symptoms  Instead  of  the  root  of  the 
malady,  and  ell^t«d  little.  The  women  who  would  wear 
rational  dreas—UBOally.  to  the  eophlsticated  eye,  a  very  uglify- 
ing process — are  worhere  who  want  to  effeot  aomethlng  they 
have  in  view,  and  desire  to  do  so  under  the  mo«t  unhampered 
conditions.  Now  such  people  cannot  expect  to  be  Ifflilen  of  a 
popular  movement,  their  sympathlee  are  in  certain  limited 
channels,  and  thmugh  Iheae  they  need  not  expect  to  moi-e  the 
vasty  deep  of  the  average  mind.  Iliey  may  lead  those  who 
are  ready  to  set  out  In  the  seme  direction  with  them,  but  the 

wot  not  or  awaita  tbeol.  and  that  it  ia  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  Make  women  nalise  that  the  clothing  care  Is  a  real  care. 

lug  their  heart* ;  convince  them  that  joy  Is  not  In  theiiioltltDde 


Women's  Interests 


than  gM  pledKH 

of  ibttlnrnM 

tfin  out! 

m»K(n 

builno 

Til.  T 

«Hlld 

not  be  univBn 

oily  Ut 

nmltil 

dM 

u« 

r«dr  rot  thm 

n    Lhla   n 

I  g»pple  intfllUgBnUy  with  ■: 
«tr  friBiidi  the  only  romaly.  I 
■  FrHildent  ind  CammlttM  fc 


IS  bad^,  tod  m*]))'  ■  uroman  u  ahu 
I  would  teoIlM  thit  Hlie  bud  become 
iMny  men  would  thfnk  lira  inflnitsly 


JndjTidoiilly  bope  he 
■tnnge  rotundity  ot 
saggeatioii  to  "  RIU," 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

LITERARY. 


lo  haanl  It  from  hln  aervRni 
m  poulbly  fli 


•ho  haaid  It  from  a  man 

nnwIllInK  to  die,  •rhat 
community  In  the  llict 

ly !    The  de»ih  of  the 


Uuttwo 

En  tlie  room  In  wblch  ehe  piuwed  i' 

yannK  in  annituni,  and  beinji  nnnatural  mljiht  be  eipacUal  to 

hotrtiy  I  yoong  creatore  probably  broogbt  np  on  ■  epirtlual 

diet  of  "  dirknem,  ft™  ind  ihalna. "    Tha  Undlori,  of  eonme, 

win  boaifng  your  friand  ;  lome  people  And  amuaemant  in  tbit 

Bort  of  tblnu.    If  the  world  la  only  to  be  converted  by  flgtis 

and  wooden  of  the  coffin  oidar,  lamaflild  Iti  r^enentlon  l> 


[f  tha  poor  girl  tliin«h(  van  la  clu.  i- . 

tha  ehonA  ebe  •ttflodod,  wher*  wa«  thi  larr 

ctual  eoTVIca  any wbAt«  la  a  bmefiL  [uati.T 
of  sympathy  with  a  cofnnmnicatkn  m*^  l<- 
good  failb,  bat  I  am  iiltmjs  i^rvnd  b}  irT 

ia  to  reiatil  Iba  slowly  nd™™-!""  •!..■  ^ . 


HISCELLAyEOUS. 

S.  E.J.  —  Stammerinii  It  »u(»e»f\<ll7  treattd  I  r  H" 
Balinke,  le  Earl'e  Cmit  Sqsare,  London.  KW.  I-- 
Bahnke  Utta  bouden.  or  eiTaa  dally  leuona  to  adglu.  E-- 
terma  might  ba  CDnaldarfld  hl0i,  but  tier  m^tfiod  i-  ^■^-• 
and  aucceaafuK  1  hnuwona  profaHBional  "  cant"  wW^^t- 
f  badly;  that  la  an  Irreftafcable t»t;E~.L. 


iverflow,  and  would 


Bumpa  will  fetch  a  iihitllnii  «ch  flrn 
blue  of  the  ume  data  might  tWch  I. 

Hlamp  waa  caul<«u"d  value  £.2,  anil 
Aaniplepi^K'eeded  withit  to  tbehouael 
only  to  be  laughed  a     '      ' ' 


vslufla  not  attaching  to  oUifj 
L  O.— Tha  old-b.<hioniid  b 

and  like  the  recently  raviv 
ivaultii.  Beada.  putteme  ati 
British  Combine  Art,  Bead 
name).  110 Cannon  3t,  Londi 

Letten  regarding 
— "Verity,"  c/o  Kd 
Btrwt,  London,  B.i: 


ived  in  Enftland  and  AnKr--- 
ribbon-work  affoida  rha:-:  - 

Fisme  and  CaWnrt  Co.  {-hi: ' 


J> 


)J 


POSIES  FROM  POETRY 

IV 

1.  **The     dark-leaved     laburnum's      drooping 

cluBters." 

2.  "  Roses,  amorous  of  the  moon." 

3.  "  A  bed  of  water-lilies." 

4.  "Ardent  marigolds." 

5.  *'  Rain-scented  eglantine.' 

6.  "  Blossoming  limes." 

7.  "Shaded  hyacinth." 

8.  **  Hedge-grown  primrose.' 

9.  "A  bush  of  may- flowers." 

10.   *'  Sweet-peaa,  on  tip-toe  for  a  flight." 

11."  The  spreading  blue-bells. " 

12.  "The  wealth  of  globM  peonies." 

From  whcU  poet'»  toork  are  these  quotations  taken  ? 
A  prize  of  the  value  of  Five  Shillings  is  offered  for  the 
first  correct  answer^  tracing  each. 

Awards  in  our  recent  Series  of  Shakespeare 
Acrostics  will  appear  next  month. 


ON  OUR  BOOK  TABLE 

Books  noticed :  The  late  Bishop  Lyttelton's 
Modem  Poets  of  Faith^  Doubt y  and  Paganism^  John 

Murray,  9*.  Mr.  Stevens'  The  Slave  in  History ^ 
Religious  Tract  Society,  6*.      Mr.  J.  B.  Bell's 

fVee  Maegreegor  Again^  Grant  Richards,  \s.  Mr. 
Douglas  Sladen's  Japan  in  Pictures^  Newnes,  Ltd., 
Zs,  Qd,,  etc. 

The  late  Bishop  Lyttelton's  essays,  chiefly  on 
Modern  Poets  of  FaUh,  Doubt,  and  Paganism,  furnish 
us  with  a  volume  of  great  and  varied  interest. 
The  analysis  of  the  authors  studied  is  so  closelv 
reasoned  and  compact  that  it  is  diflScult  to  detach 
sentences  in  illustration,  without  impairing  their 
force.  We  may  quote,  however,  from  some  of  the 
closing  summaries  and  appreciations  in  several  of 
the  essays.  Of  Tennyson  he  believes  "his  true 
greatness  lies  in  his  lyrical  work  ...  a  peculiar 
combination  of  richness  and  delicacy,  and  a  unique 
power  of  suggestiveness "  .  .  .  and  claims  that 
"in  a  sceptical  and  material  age  he,  keenly  alive 
both  to  its  doubts  and  to  its  scientific  achieve- 
ments, has  yet  persistently  forced  men  to  dwell  on 
what  is  spiritual" 

While  Browning's  poetry  often  suffers  from  "a 
want  of  emotionafforce  to  balance  the  intellectual 
power,"  the  greatness  of  his  teaching  lies  in  his 
"power  of  exaltinff  man  and  man's  deeds,  not  by 
idealising  him,  orl)y  taking  him  out  of  the  real 
conditions  pf  his  life,  but  by  giving  him  his  true 
dignity  as  an  immortal  being,  whom  God's  love 
has  placed  here  to  grow  and  to  prepare  himself  for 
a  wider  and  more  perfect  life  hereafter." 


Again,  in  the  essay  devoted  to  Matthew  Arnold 
and  Clough  he  remarks  that  in  the  former's 

••  view  of  Human  relations  we  find  the  inevitable  hopeless- 
ness which  we  believe  to  be  the  result  of  the  self-centred 
attitude  of  his  mind.  .  .  .  When  we  turn  to  Clough  we  Hnd 
that  it  Is  precisely  in  proportion  as  he  feels  himself  able  to 
cling  to  something  external  to  him  that  he  is  hopeful,  energetic, 
and  religious." 

In  the  most  interesting  essay  of  the  volume,  on 
Carlyle's  life  and  work,  the  Bishop  discusses  Sir 
J.  F.  Stephen's  declaration  that  Carlyle  was  the 
greatest  poet  of  our  age.  He  opines  that  while 
Carlyle  was,  in  sheer  power  over  language,  and  in 
capacity  for  producing  great  and  varying  eflfects  of 
style,  far  superior  to  any  English  writer  of  his 
time,  yet  the  want  of  singing  power  must  be  felt, 
and  his  finest  passages  suffer,  since  "being  in 
substance  poetry,  they  are  not  cast  into  the  form 
of  poetry.*^  In  politics,  "Carlyle  taught  Radicals 
to  distrust  Radicalism,"  and  as  an  example  of  the 
vividly  illuminating  force  of  his  humour  we  are 
reminded  of  his  description  of  a  representative 
government  which  will  not  govern  "if  the  thins 
called  Government  merely  drift  and  tumble  to  and 
fro,  no-whither,  on  the  popular  vortexes,  like 
some  carcass  of  a  drovmed  ass,  constitutionally  put  at 
the  top  of  affairs. " 

In  his  treatise  on  The  Slave  in  History,  Mr. 
Stevens  has  succeeded  in  throwing  into  the  per- 
spective of  a  single  volume  world-wide  and  age- 
long records  on  this  great  subject,  never,  ap- 
parently, so  epitomised  before.  "  Go  back  as  far 
as  we  may  towards  the  boundaries  of  history, 
we  shall  find  the  slave  awaiting  us,"  he  remarks, 
and  he  points  out  that  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  the 
slave  is  among  us  still.  Slavery  is  hazily  associ* 
ated  in  most  minds  with  the  American  Civil  War, 
and  with  the  names  of  a  few  prominent  apostles  of 
freedom  such  as  John  Brown  and  Mrs.  Beecher- 
Stowe,  or  our  own  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  and 
Macaulay.  Mr.  Stevens  shows  us  that,  as  he  says, 
"  the  slave's  fate  is  mixed  with  the  history  of 
every  land" — and  "what  the  serpent  was  to 
Laocoon,  slavery  with  its  entwining  lolds  and  its 
slow  torture  has  been  to  the  whole  world."  He 
sketches  in  his  earlier  chapters  the  conditions 
of  slavery  in  Jewish,  Greek,  and  Roman  States, 
and  notes  the  few  protests  and  condemnations 
recorded.  Christianity,  which  ought  to  have  made 
so  sweeping  a  reform,  seems  to  have  influenced 
every  otlier  social  relation  ere  it  affected  this,  and 
still  as  the  centuries  went  on,  only  here  and  there 
is  there  record  of  any  protesting  word  or  act. 
Among  the  mass  of  interesting  data  brought  to- 
gether in  this  book,  his  readers  will  thank  Mr. 
Stevens  for  telling  them  of  these  earlier  philan- 
thropists, some  little  known,  who  saw  clearly  and 
spoke  faithfully  of  this  iniquitous  traffic  in  men — 
always  more  degrading  to  the  owners  than  to  the 
owned.  He  telk  us  of  Seneca,  Plato,  Epictetus, 
Constantine,  King  Arthur,  Las  Casas,  and  others, 
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named  and  unnamed,  and  of  the  charaoteristic 
way  in  which  the  Society  of  Friends,  instigated  by 
George  Fox  and  John  Woohnan,  prohibited  slave- 
trading  among  themselves  and  manumitted  all 
their  slaves.  What  they  practised  they  were 
strong  to  preach,  and  thus  they  gave  soul  to  the 
earliest  anti-slavery  societies  in  America  and  Eng- 
land. Isolated  protests  had  seemed  to  leave  the 
evil  untouched,  but  their  words  now  begun  to  bear 
fruit  a  hundredfold  in  the  growth  and  action  of 
these  societies.  The  leaven  spread  and  wrought.  * 
The  stereotyped  prejudices  of  public  opinion  were 
broken,  America  began  to  see  herself  as  others  saw 
her,  and  to  abhor  nerself  in  the  mirror  of  such 
bold  utterances  as  those  of  Fanny  Kemble,  for 
instance,  who  went  out  from  England  on  her  mar- 
riage to  a  slave-holder,  eager  to  judge  the  matter 
for  herself,  and  if  possible  see  its  palliations. 
"  The  wrong  strikes  me  more  forcibly  every  hour 
I  live  here,"  was  the  verdict  of  her  printed  journal. 
It  is  impossible  to  follow  all  the  directions  of  Mr. 
Stevens  exhaustive  inquiry.  The  abolition  of 
slavery  in  England  and  America  accomplished,  he 
takes  us  to  India,  Russia,  and  lastly  to  Africa. 
There,  after  Livingstone's  great  name  he  adds  those 
of  General  Gordon,  Romolo  Gessi,  and  Cardinal 
Lavigerie  to  the  roll  of  liberators,  but  points  out 
how  that  very  Free  State  on  the  Congo,  created 
by  Europe  in  response  to  the  Cardinal's  appeal, 
threatens  to  become  the  stronghold  of  a  slavery  as 
cruel  as  any  on  record.  Political  necessities  and 
industrial  needs,  Mr.  Stevens  shows,  have  been  the 
two  chief  enslaving  causes  in  history,  the  latter 
waxing  as  the  former  wanes,  and  to  those  who  are 
led  by  his  book  to  further  study  of  this  subject  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  the  industrial  slavery  of 
little  children  is  a  social  disease  still  deeply  rooted 
in  the  constitutions  of  even  such  liberty- loving 
nations  as  Italy,  America,  and  England,  judging 
by  Doctor  Lombardo's  account  of  the  seven-year- 
old  foundlings  (five  thousand  in  one  province  alone) 
who  labour  and  die,  many  of  them,  in  the  sulphur 
mines  of  Italy  ;  or  Mrs.  Van  Vorst's  description  of 
the  over-worked  children  whom  she  saw  in  the 
cotton  mills  of  the  American  Southern  States  ;  or 
Mr.  Sherard's  recent  articles  on  the  child-slaves  of 
Great  Britain. 

That  Mr.  Bell  should  have  written  a  successful 
sequel  to  his  popular  study  of  Wee  Maegreegor^ 


is  a  sufficiently  remarkable  achievement  u< 
make  one  scrutinise  his  work  in  search  of  it^ 
secret  of  his  skill.  Dialect  as  a  medium  cacnii 
account  for  it,  since  that  vogue  has  long  loet  it- 
novelty.  Neither  does  he  score  as  a  caricatur^t. 
for  his  local  colour  and  hia  drawing  are  tr 
naturally  exact  to  catch  the  attention  of  pas^eiv 
by.  We  are  here  introduced  to  Scotch  people  vb 
do  not  wear  kilts,  nor  make  jokes  about  whisky  •: 
about  ministers,  and  we  find  they  are  of  like  hmnan 
nature  with  other  men.  We  watch  with  iDcrea^Js; 
interest  the  character  of  a  small  boy  in  the  m&kir: 
— the  sturtly  buddins  of  his  little  virtues,  mvL- 
ness  in  the  **  bashing  of  big  Geordie  MacCuJ^i 
when  he  found  him  **  stealing  pencils  from  the  wt^ 
yins,"  honesty  in  confessing  how  the  egzs  were 
broken,  and  generosity,  albeit  with  an  eSbrt,  ii 
the  matter  of  Jessie  Cameron  and  the  penny.  Hb 
naughtinesses  are  as  naturally  told,  and  indireci'j 
make  more  clear  the  finest  character  in  this  de- 
liehtful  family  group,  Lizzie  Robiuson,  the  motb«T. 
whose  common-sense  and  foresight  and  homel; 
wisdom  make  every  one  of  the  little  touches  of  tb 
training  of  her  son  full  of  interest  to  the  lover  *' 
human  nature. 

Mr.  Douglas  Sladen  has  taken  the  tide  of  preser.i 
interest  in  Japan  at  the  full.  Of  all  the  book> 
about  the  place  and  people  he  has  launched  of  lart. 
Japan  in  Pictures  ought  not  to  be  the  least  ^oc 
cessful.  It  contains  over  sixty  really  beautihi 
pictures  from  photographs,  of  landscapes,  tempb. 
crops  and  gardens,  rivers  and  streets,  ending  vitii 
a  series  showing  how  the  Japanese  live.  Al 
together  a  book  worth  study,  for  letterpr^s  an-l 
illustrations  alike. 

Also  received  :  Lan dor's  Shorter  Works,  ,V  &' 
and  Poems  by  William  Wordsworth,  edited  by  Pr"f 
Knight,  Zs.  6d.,  both  recent  volumes  of  ^e«^^r• 
Thin  Paper  Classics,  and  each  prefixed  by  aporirait. 
of  which  the  Landor  is  best.  Professor  Knigbt  > 
so  well  qualified  an  editor  of  Wordsworth,  th*: 
his  choice  in  these  selections  is  not  to  be  light-- 
questioned,  although  we  incline  to  George  £h<:4> 
opinion,  that  no  set  of  selections  can  give  ibr 
pleasure  to  be  found  in  wandering  for  onesrl' 
through  the  mountainous  expanses  of  ThePrtly' 
and  Ths  Excursion  and  coming  on  their  beautif* 
in  situ. 


A  CORRECTION 

The  Photographs  of  Stocks  in  our  July  number  (p.  790),  attributed  by  mistake  to  Mrs.  Mann,  vtr. 
taken  by  Henry  Walker,  Cheetham  Place,  Manchester,  except  that  of  Moncton  Stocks,  which  ^-^^ 
the  work  of  Swain,  Broadstairs. 
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Problem  Tourney :  Names  of  Prize- winners,  etc. 

/  leave  it  to  you:  Philip  H.  Williams,  A.C.A., 
9  Southwold  Mansions,  Elgin  Avenue,  W.  Path- 
finder:  R.  G.  Thomson,  3  Surreybank  Road, 
Aberdeen.  Perish:  P.  Osborn,  152  Elgin  Avenue, 
W.  Can  It:  Geo.  M.  Norman,  2  Bartholomews, 
Brighton. 

H is;hly  Commended  (named  in  order  of  merit 
last  month) : 

Arioso,  Paolo  Majora  1.  <Ss  ILy  FanciiUlo,  Medusa, 
Leopardi,  Petit  Jmtr,  and  Paolo :  P.  Osborn.  Mark 
Tini6,  Taraban,  and  Jester :  G.  J.  Slater.  Find  the 
Dual:  Philip  H.  Williams.  Alpha:  W.  R.  Todd. 
The  Society  Idol:  J.  Chad  wick.  Indian  Prince: 
A.  Watson.  Pathfinder  (Two-mover) :  R.  G. 
Thomson.  Pyroxylin:  A.  W.  Daniel.  Hodie 
mihil  Cras  tibi! :  Miss  E.  M.  Davey. 

The  following  problems  were  cooked — 

Two-movers. — Easy  All,  Stonehenge,  The  parnns, 
and  Vice-vtrsd, 

Three-mover.  — Stonehenge, 

The  two  following  problems  had  impossible 
positions — Hoc  age  (white  bishop).  Noblesse  oblige 
(black  pawns). 

Colonial  and  Foreign  Section. 
Brinca:  Antonio  Corrias,  Via  Sa-Ena  5,  Sar- 
degna,  Ozieri,  Italy.  Remember:  Maximilian 
Feigl,  Wien  II,  Taborstrasse  17,  Austria.  Sic! : 
Rev.  J.  Jespersen,  Svendborg,  Denmark.  Le 
G&n^ral:  Ferrari  Arturo,  Via  Boccacanale  di 
S.  Guiaeppe  1,  Ferrara,  Italy. 


His:hly  Commended : 

Pilrajocnk:  Antonio  Corrias.  Bum  spiro  spero: 
Emils  Pradignat.  Sub  sole :  Maximilian  Feigl. 
Suum  Ouique:  F.  Gamaoe.  JUche  en  images  and 
Si  gam  os :  Konrad  Erlin.  Minor :  J.  D. 
Williams.  Ooeden:  Emile  Pradignat.  £gai: 
Antonio  Corrias.  Nejle:  Konrad  Erlin.  Se- 
ewndum  artem:  F.  Gamage.  Rococo:  Ottmar 
Nemo-Weiss. 

Judges'  Notes.    Home  Section. 

/  leave  it  tx)  you.  A  problem  of  no  great  difficulty 
with  regard  to  the  key  move,  but  the  Blaok  and 
White  men  are  well  balanced,  and  the  great 
economy  of  force  is  a  most  pleasing  feature. 

The  B  king  has  remarkable  freedom,  and  the 
mates  are  pure,  varied,  and  interesting. 

Pathfinder  has  a  clever  key  move,  and  contains 
interesting  and  bold  sacrifices  of  the  White  queen. 
Most  of  the  mates  are  pure.  With  regard  to 
economy,  it  is  scarcely  so  hne  as  /  leave  it  to  you, 

Pensie.  This  has  a  pretty  key,  and  the  mates 
are  good  and  pure — one  being  a  pure  mirror. 

Can  I?  An  excellent  composition,  eoonomical, 
and  having  good  mating  positions.  The  key  is 
more,  apparent  than  that  in  PeTtsie,  the  white 
knight  being  in  a  less  useful  position,  before  the 
key  move  is  made. 

Arioso,  A  very  beautifully  constructed  problem 
containing  triple  sacrifice  of  W.  Q.  The  arrange- 
ment, we  consider,  is  hardly  so  neat  as  the  prize- 
winners 1  leave  it  to  you  and  PaJthfiruier, 


Retractor  Competition 

For  conditions  see  August  Number. 

"  Twentieth-Century  Retractor.^* 
By  Mrs.  W.  J.  Baird.— No.  II. 

"Pleasure  and  action  make  the  hoars  seem  short." 

OihellOy  II.  iii. 

BLACK— 3   MEN 


WHITE— 3  MEN 

1.  Black  played  last,  but  must  retract  his  move. 
'     2.  White  to  retract  his  last  move. 

3.  White  to  play. 

4.  Black  to  play  so  as  to  allow — 

5.  White  to  give  mate  with  a  pawn. 
Solutions  must  be  sent  in  by  October  1. 

Mrs.  Baird's  Retractor  No.  5  Solution. 
White  P  was  on  K  2  and  played  to  K  3,  replace  P. 
Black  K  was  on  B  5  and  took  Kt  on  Q  5,  replace 
K  and  Kt,  and  play  Black  Kt— Kt  6. 
White  P— K  4  dis.  mate. 


Solutions  received  up  to  time  of  going  to  press 
from — 

No.  4.  CoL.  Forbes  and  R.  G.  Thomson. 
No.  5.  H.  Balson,  J.  Chad  wick,  R.  G.  Thom- 
son, Jas.  White,  and  Rev.  R.  J.  Wkight. 

Retractor  Competition  Result 

Nob.  3,  4,  and  5. 

The  prize  (Mrs.  Baird's  Seven  Hundred  Problems) 
offered  in  April  for  the  quickest  solutions  in  the 
^M^^S^^  h^  been  won  by  Mr.  J.  Chad  wick, 
133  St.  Domingo  Vale,  Liverpool. 

But  for  a  bad  mistake — to  all  appearance  a 
clerical  error — in  the  solution  of  No.  5,  Mr. 
HosEY  Davis  would  easily  have  been  first. 

Direct  Mate  Problems,  Key  Moves:— 

A.  Kt— Q  B  6. 

B.  Q— Kt  2. 

Solutions  received  from — 

Nob.  16  and  17,  Frank  W.  Atchinson,  Col. 
Forbes,  H.  W.  Holland  (India),  K.  Thompstone, 
R.  G.  Thomson,  John  D.  Tucker,  Rev.  Roger 
J.  Wright. 

No.  17,  Arthur  Jas.  Head. 

Note. — In  No.    16    some  solvers  in  answer  to 

1.  Black  P— Q  4  followed  by  2.  Q— Q  Kt  6  ch, 

2.  P — B  4,  have  missed  the  mate  with  3.  P  x  P  e.  p. 

Nos.  A  and  B,  Basil  Spooner,  R.  G.  Thomson, 
John  D.  Tucker. 

We  have  no  space  for  ordinary  problems,  but  the 
''page "  will  be  extended  next  month. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor,  "The  Leisure  Hour,"  4  Bouverie  Street, 
London,  E.c,  and  to  be  marked  CHESS  on  the 
envelope.  Competition  entries  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  Eisteddfod  Ticket  from  the  Contents  page, 
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His  Poor  Lordship 

A  FANTASTIC  STORY 

BT   FREDEKICK  IiANGBBIDGE 

SUMMARY  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS 

Lord  Menloe,  a  poor  nobleman  and  a  writer  of  poems,  on  the  strength  of  a  present  of  meat 
resolves  to  give  a  dinner-party.  On  the  strength  of  the  dinner-party  he  engages,  in  addition  to  Thady, 
his  old  man-servant,  a  butler  who  offers  his  services  and  eives  his  name  as  James  James. 

But  on  the  da^  before  the  dinner,  Menloe  himself,  touched  by  the  tale  of  a  tramp,  led  him  to  the 
larder  and  told  him  to  help  himself.  On  the  day  of  the  dinner,  to  which  the  Bishop  and  other  local 
personages  of  importance  had  been  invited,  Menloe  writes  poetry  till  ten  o'clock  at  night.  He  had 
forgotten  the  dinner-part}'.  And  James,  finding  no  meat  in  the  larder,  told  the  guests  when  they 
arrived  that  his  Lordship  had  had  a  fit,  and  they  had  all  sone  home  at  once. 

Next  day  many  came  to  inquire,  but  James  was  equal  to  the  situation,  and  had  straw  on  the  avenue 
and  a  bulletin  posted  on  the  gate.  That  evening  there  arrive  from  Canada  Miss  Persephone  Tite  and 
her  mother.  The  mother  takes  James  for  Lord  Menloe,  and  Menloe,  hoping  thus  to  get  rid  of  them,  at 
first  acquiesces  in  the  mistake.  But  it  soon  becomes  serious,  for  after  dinner.  James,  as  Lord  Menloe, 
invites  them  to  stay  the  night.     Next  morning  Menloe  gives  James  a  bit  of  his  mind. 

While  Menloe  (as  James)  is  waiting  at  table  at  breakfast,  Persephone  sees  in  the  local  paper  the 
account  of  Menloe's  death.  Menloe  sees  it  too,  and  attributes  it  to  James.  That  night  Menloe,  nearing 
a  sound  near  his  window,  goes  nut  and  finds  James  dieging  a  grave  for  an  apparent  corpse  which  hangs 
on  a  tree.  Menloe,  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  sends  James  into  the  grave.  But  James  turns  up  next 
morning,  only  with  a  black  eye.  During  that  day,  Meoloe  overhears  a  conversation  between  James 
and  another  man  which  confirms  a  suspicion  he  already  had  that  James  was  an  escaped  convict, 
O'Gonnan, 

Menloe  discovers  that  James  is  really  a  dangerous  lunatic,  and  once  finds  James  bending  over  him 
with  a  razor  in  his  hand.  He  also  finds  him  making  love  to  Persephone.  Starting  off  to  find 
I>r.  Mullins  that  he  may  have  James  shut  up  as  a  lunatic,  Meoloe  meets  a  covered  car,  into  which  the 
officials  of  the  asylum,  mistaking  him  for  James,  persuade  him  to  enter,  and  he  is  lodged  in  the  asylum. 
His  assertion  that  he  is  Lord  Menloe  is  all  in  vain,  and  even  the  doctor  treats  him  as  a  madman. 
Menloe  determines  to  try  to  escape. 


CHAPTER  XXIII.— THE  CHAPLAIN'S  COVERED  CAR 

THE  days  went  by  without  giving  him 
any  chance  even  of  forming  a  plan. 
In  such  an  institution  as  an  asylum 
everything  goes  regularly;  to  make  the 
slightest  deviation  from  routine  is  a  difficult 
matter.  Now  that  his  work  lay  in  the  office, 
Menloe  found  general  explanation  of  any 
kind  almost  impossible;  he  did  not  share 
the  walks  of  the  multitude.  When  he  took 
exercise  it  was  in  the  garden — almost  always 
in  the  form  of  simple  work,  under  the 
doctor's  eye.  The  garden- walls  themselves 
were  exceedingly  high  and  topped  with 
formidable  jags  of  glass ;  and  Menloe  was 
almost  sure  they  did  not  make  a  boundary, 
but  were  enclosed  again  by  the  walls  of  the 
grounds.  From  the  officials  he  feared  to 
make  any  inquiry;  and  from  the  patients 
he  could  gather  nothing  pertinent. 

Slowly,  for  everything  was  slow  to 
Menloe's  caged  desire,  there  came  into  his 
mind  the  conviction  that  escape  could  be 
made  only  at  one  point.  He  must  get  out 
by  the  front  gates.  If  time  had  not  been 
urgent  other  ways  would  have  opened ;  but 


for    heavy-footed  Chance,  how  could    he 
wait? 

All  day  he  thought  of  Persephone  ;  again 
and  again — though,  as  he  knew,  only  an 
echo  of  reality — that  "  Oh,  come !  "  broke 
on  his  ears.  That  she  was  in  some  great 
peril  of  body  or  soul  he  could  not  doubt. 
And  that  the  peril  came  from  James  was 
almost  as  sure. 

Menloe  suffered  miserably ;  once  or  twice 
he  was  almost  driven  to  appeal  to  the  doctor: 
but  if  he  failed — as  he  felt  certain  that  he 
should — his  detention  might  be  lengthened. 
So  wild  a  story  as  was  his  would  seem  to 
one  whose  outlook  was  the  doctor's,  only  a 
demonstration  of  insanity. 

So  he  abandoned  that  way  out  as  a 
no- thoroughfare . 

It  was  an  added  misery  to  the  poor 
fellow  to  know  that  his  sufferings  were 
shaking  his  nerves,  ringing  his  eyes  with 
livid  hollows,  wasting  his  weight,  making 
his  manner  furtive  and  odd. 

When  he  looked  at  himself  in  the  glass 
he  felt  that  his  face  was  ominous ;  it  had 
the  smouldering  sullenness  of  the  maniac 
whose  outbreak  is  at  hand. 
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Unless  he  oould  escape  quickly,  Menloe 
feared  that  his  last  chance  might  be  taken 
away.  If  he  were  rejected  from  work  in  the 
office  and  from  attendance  at  the  Sunday 
service,  his  outlook  upon  the  front  gates — 
the  gates  of  deliverance — would  be  cut  off 
clean. 

On  Sunday,  Menloe,  with  about  twenty 
more,  sat  in  the  board-room,  waiting  for  the 
chaplain.  On  the  horsehair-seated  chairs 
set  against  the  wall  were  eleven  women, 
sun-bonneted,  cloaked  in  tartan :  then  came 
the  men,  grey-friezed. 

On  a  movable  reading-desk  lay  an  old 
large  inodorous  Bible  and  an  old  large  musty 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  On  a  leather- 
covered  table  beside  it  were  folded  the 
chaplain's  surpHce— dirty  and  ancient ;  all- 
covering  as  charity — and  his  rusty  black 
stole. 

Menloe  watched  the  faces  before  him, 
for  they  were  interesting  stDL  One  of  the 
women  was  talking  to  herself  inaudibly, 
with  prunes  and  prisms  and  smiles  of 
tittermost  gentihty.  A  great  girl,  very 
})retty,  with  the  prettiness  of  eight  years 
x)ld,  laughed  and  giggled. 

The  old  woman  opposite  to  him  had  a 
piece  of  bread  under  her  shawl ;  an  offering 
(as  Menloe  suspected)  for  the  chaplain.  Bob 
yawned  noisily;  the  female  warder  found  the 
place  for  a  large  gentlewoman  next  to  her 
— that  Mrs.  Quincey,  indeed,  the  patient 
with  a  suicidal  tendency,  whose  daughter 
had  just  come  in.  She  was  not  there,  since 
patients  never  came  untried  to  the  service. 

The  man  who  wanted  a  lid  to  his  brain 
sat  next  to  Menloe.  "  If  I  had  a  sort  of  a 
spring  like  a  jack-in-the-box,"  he  whispered, 
"  maybe  that  would  be  handiest.  I'd  touch 
it  according  to  my  convenience,  and  the 
thoughts  would  jump  up  for  me." 

At  that  moment  there  came  the  sound  of 
the  opening  gate;  then  the  porter's  voice 
was  heard,  wishing  good-morning;  then 
there  was  a  hand  on  the  door,  and  the 
chaplain  entered. 

It  was  a  new  man — a  short-sighted, 
stooping,  middle-aged  man,  whom  the 
warders  did  not  know.  He  came  in, 
nodding,  and  whispered  to  the  female 
warder — "  I  came  for  the  Canon,  who  is 
in  London.  Will  it  take  me  long  to  drive 
to  Malranny?  I  am  taking  the  service 
there  at  haU-past  eleven." 

"  Oh,  not  twenty  minutes,  your  reverence." 

"  Then  I  ordered  the  car  rather  too  soon. 
Well,  that  doesn't  matter." 
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The  chaplain  invested  himself  in  tb 
inodorous  gatherings  of  the  surplice;  ibe 
moment  his  head  came  out  the  woman  wIl 
the  bread  stepped  up  and  made  her  ofierri£ 
The  chaplain,  thanking  her,  laid  it  on  ±t 
reading-desk  till  after  t£e  service ;  eviden:!;. 
he  could  control  his  carnal  desires. 

The  service — thirty-three  minutes  ^^^ 
to  be  its  fine-cut  duration — began  anl 
continued.  Mrs.  Quincey  repeated  ±: 
responses  with  fervour;  the  man  <: 
Menloe's  right  put  his  hands  into  1- 
pockets,  turned  his  back  on  the  congre:i- 
tion,  and  stared  stolidly  out  of  windD*. 
Bob,  the  warder,  who  couldn't  man^ 
the  long  words,  sank  from  resonance  inv 
strange  mutterings  and  lingerings,  while  r 
hearkened  for  a  lead  over  some  five-ban. 
corker. 

Menloe  noted  all  these  things,  whiJe  b.^ 
heart  was  scuttling  like  a  rabbit,  and  wni: 
his  brain  was  beiating  out  the  thougtr 
**  This  may  be  the  chance ;  this  may  \k 
the  chance." 

Then  came  the  sermon,  with  the  i^i- 
''I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus"— 
which  seemed  to  disconcert  the  preacbtf 
when  he  gave  it  out. 

He  looked  round  deprecatingly ;  the: 
rubbing  his  hands  remarked,  "  Nothi:-' 
personal,  dear  afflicted  friends ;  nothing  a: 
all  personal." 

At  last  it  was  over;  the  patients,  '^' 
slow  oxen  for  the  most  part,  began  to  movr 
doorwards. 

Menloe  went  up  to  the  chaplain.  "  Mi> 
I  say  a  word  to  you  ?  "  he  asked ;  seeic: 
nothing  before  him,  but  merely  schemin: 
for  the  chance  that  might  lurk  in  delay. 

'*  Certainly,"  the  chaplain  said,  and  tli- 
warder,  with  tolerant  disapprobation,  mov^^: 
yawning  after  the  slow  retiring  friezes  a:^' 
tartans. 

"Is  it,"  said  the  clergyman,  politci} 
considering  that  he  thought  Menloe  ^ 
lunatic,  "  anything  very  important  ?  B-.- 
cause  " —  he  looked  at  his  watch — "  ihoug- 
my  time  is  always  ....  I'm  rather  ic  - 
hurry." 

"  I  only  wanted,"  Menloe  answered,  '*  t. 
ask  you  to  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  to  .  .  ."  Menl> 
had  never  stammered  before,  but  be  i: 
it  like  an  old  hand. 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  the  chaplain. 

"  To  .  .  ."  what  in  the  world  could  br 

want    to   ask?  .  .  .  oh! "give  me  i 

screw  of  tobacco." 

"No — no — I  cannot  encourage  screws 


"  Poor  Mr.  Chamberlam ! "  Menloe  3&id 
IS  the  chaplain  crossed  the  little  paeaage 
md  entered  the  office.  It  was  strange  that 
;he  crisis  should  find  Menloe  so  flippant, 
]ut  it  did.  All  his  anxiety  was  cone.  He 
elt  a  cheery  recklessnefis  such  as  had 
)een  his  never  before.  Even  then  he 
lad  no  clear  plan  of  escape ;  he  only  ^ew 
:hat  he  was  going  to  make  something 
lappen. 

As    the    chaplain    disappe^ed,   Menloe 
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made  his  entry.  The  key  of  the  office-door 
stood  on  the  outside  of  the  look. 

Menloe  was  taking  down  the  overcoat 
when  the  chaplain's  boots  creaked  within, 
and  the  door  opened.  Menloe  hardly  had 
time  to  replace  the  overcoat  before  the 
chaplain's  head  was  peeping  out. 

"  Did  you  happen  ?  "  he  a^ed,  "  to  count 
the  number  of  female  lona patients- 
la  our  little  congregation  ?  There  were  nine 
last  Sunday." 


A-aJked  into  the  little  intervening  passage. 
There,  on  a  branching  stand,  the  men 
patients  hung  their  caps,  and  there,  the  last 
Df  them,  beside  the  chaplain's  black  wide- 
awake and  long  dark  overcoat,  Menloe's 
mp  was  hanging  still.  On  the  floor  stood 
the  chaplain's  nag,  containing  perhaps  a 
fresher  surplice ;  and,  in  the  stand  beside  it, 
his  nice  umbrella. 

Menloe  looked  at  these  properties,  and, 
in  an  instant,  his  plan  was  in  prepress. 
Through  the  office-door,  which  stood  sightly 
ajar,  he  could  see  the  figure  of  the  parson 
standing  at  the  big  writing-elope  while  he 


"  Eleven,"  said  Menloe. 

"Very  gratifying,"  the  bead  replied;  "the 
good  Canon  isworkingup  the  congregation  I " 

The  head  withdrew,  and  again  Menloe 
pulled  down  the  overcoat.  It  came  on  with 
two  plunges  and  a  wriggle,  hiding  the  whole 
of  his  asylum  garb,  for  his  trousers  were 
in  their  right  mind.  Then  he  put  on  the 
wide-awake ;  and  then,  very  softly,  he 
turned  the  key  of  the  office-door,  removed 
it  as  softly,  securing  the  parson  against 
accident ;  and  slid  it  intio  his  pocket. 

Next  be  put  up  the  umbrella ;  it  was  not 
raining,  but  the  unworldly  nature  of  the 
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clergy  would  cover  a  worse  sin  against  the 
practical ;  and  lastly  be  took  the  bag  into 
his  band. 

Stepping  to  the  outer  door  of  the  passage, 
he  looked  out.  To  the  left,  among  beds  of 
geraniums  and  begonias,  near  to  the  broad 
steps  of  the  asylum,  surrounded  by  the  slow- 
coaches of  the  men  patients,  stood  Bob,  his 
arms  thrown  up,  his  chin  in  the  air,  yawning 
his  head  ofif. 

To  the  right,  close  to  the  tall  white 
entrance-gates,  with  his  back  to  Menloe, 
stood  Delany  the  porter,  conversing  with 
the  driver  of  a  covered  car.  The  big  key 
was  dangling  in  his  hand. 

"  Who  was  the  gentleman,"  Delany  was 
inquiring,  "  who  took  the  Canon's  duty  ?  " 

"  Not  wan  o'  me  knows,'*  the  driver 
answered ;  *'  sure,  I  never  seen  the  man 
at  all." 

"  Thank  Heaven  for  that,"  said  Menloe  to 
himself,  as  he  stepped  into  the  narrow 
beaten  pathway,  through  the  rough-broken 
angular  flints  that  strewed  the  oblong  of  the 
entrance-gate. 

Menloe  knew  what  to  do;  his  term  of 
service  in  the  office  had  made  him  familiar 
with  the  etiquette  of  the  gate. 

Advancing  very  briskly,  yet  almost  on 
tip-toe,  with  his  umbrella  held  high,  he 
came  close  up  to  the  porter.  At  that 
moment  a  sound  reached  him  from  behind ; 
a  sound  of  kicking  and  shaking  ;  the  chap- 
lain was  angry  with  the  office-door.  In 
another  second  or  two  the  noise  could 
hardly  fail  to  penetrate  the  porter's  ears. 

"  Gate  I  "  cried  Menloe,  in  an  angry  and 
imperative  tone,  at  the  same  time  spinning 
his  umbrella  round  in  the  man's  face. 

"I  beg  your  Eeverence's  pardon,"  he 
said,  with  a  start,  clapped  the  key  into  the 
lock,  and  flung  wide  the  clanging  gate. 
The  driver  drew  himself  up  with  a  jerk, 
and  tightened  the  reins. 

"Ten  shillings,"  said  Menloe,  who  had 
not  a  farthing,  "if  you  do  the  station  in 
five  minutes." 

In  a  couple  of  seconds  the  carriage  had 
turned.  "  Go  on,  you  baste  I  "  yelled  the 
man.  The  whip  came  down  and  the  horse 
broke  into  a  hand-gallop. 

"  They'll  hear  him  now,"  Menloe  thought. 
"  Pray  Heaven  they  think  the  key  has 
dropped  out,  and  one  of  the  patients  has 
got  locked  in." 

The  mouldy  old  horse  could  do  wonders 
when  screamed  at  in  the  right  way.     Never 
had  Menloe  dreamed  what,  at  its  highest 
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and  its  best,  bumping  could  be,  till  Lc 
charged  through  the  Sunday  streets  in  :h^: 
clattering  car. 

Was  there  a  hue  and  cry  ?  He  could  i- 
be  sure.  Turn  and  stare  the  people  dii 
but  that  proved  nothing.  Who  wooid  n:: 
turn  and  stare  at  a  mad  covered  car  w:*i 
suicidal  proclivities? 

If  the  asylum  people  were  screanir, 
behind,  either  nobody  knew  or  nob- 
cared.  Perhaps  the  holiday  people;  i-i- 
working-men  in  their  best  clothes,  hold'i^ 
little  children  by  the  hand  ;  the  young  ^ky 
folk  on  bicycles — ^interpreted  the  cr}'as  m-r 
warning  or  menace  ;  perhaps  they  tho :: 
that  law  was  getting  worsted,  and  seiii  i 
speeding  prayer  after  the  flying  car. 

At  any  rate,  nobody  tried  to  stop  i: 
flight.  Only  one  policeman  did  Menloe  s- 
— away  down  a  side -street,  and  out  ot  -^ 
range. 

Just  before  they  reached  the  stati : 
enclosure,  Menloe  stayed  the  driver.  T 
would  be  too  conspicuous  to  whirl  in  .• 
wildly  as  that.  They  came  up  in  suv 
decent  haste  as  seemed  natural  to  :> 
place. 

Whether  or  not  there  was  a  train  Men  - 
had  no  idea :  probably  on  Sunday  all  wc. 
be  still.  To  his  surprise  he  found  symptcL  - 
of  much  activity :  porters — Irish  port«i>- 
wakeful  and  almost  alert ;  both  the  tick  ' 
offices  ringed  by  a  pushing  crowd;  b- 
platforms  full;  one  train  ready  to  c 
another  coming  in. 

Menloe  hadn't  a  penny  in  his  pock* 
He  was  sorry  for  the  driver  and  for  : 
horse,  who  had  worked  so  hard  for  t. 
half-sovereign.  What  could  he  give  the^. 
— Ah,  that  would  do. 

At  the  sacrifice  of  precious  seconds-s: 
the  risk  even  of  being  overtaken;  thou;- 
that  certainly  was  slight — Menloe  pnslx 
his   way    back    to   where    the    car  ^-^ 
standing. 

"  Hold  this  for  a  moment,"  he  said ;  *'  I 
get  change ; "    and  he   committed  to  tl: 
driver  the  chaplain's  bag.     He  hoped  j 
might  contain  something ;  the  bag  shou. 
fetch  five  shillings. 

On  entering  the  station  Menloe  mixcu 
with  the  crowd.  His  idea  was  that,  han^^ 
been  seen  on  the  platform,  which  woi^J 
estabHsh  a  probabihty  that  he  had  gone  m 
train,  he  would  walk  over  the  lines  to  tn^ 
long  ranges  of  buildings — warehouses  aaJ 
bonded  stores — that  stretched  away  :- 
definitely,   issuing    finally    on  a   sort  o: 
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world's  end — whereof,  the  fauna  were  dead 
dogs,  and  the  flora  nettles  and  evil  smells. 

He  was  shouldering  through  the  crowd, 
when  he  heard  an  excited  ejaculation,  and 
a  hand  gripped  him  hard.  Menloe's  heart 
kicked ;  he  thought  that  he  was  in  the  toils 
again.  But  he  was  not  going  back  without 
a  fight  for  liberty.  His  arm  was  drawn 
back — as  far  as  the  crowd  permitted — for  a 
blow  under  the  heart,  when  the  voice  spoke 
igain. 

"  'Dad,  I  hardly  knew  your  Lordship :  did 
bhey  make  a  Bishop  of  you,  or  w^hat  ?  " 

•'By  Jove,  Cavanagh,'*  said  Menloe;  ** I'm 
^lad  to  see  you  this  day.  I've  been  in 
in  awful  hole,  Jim  ;  you'll  stand  by  a  friend, 
won't  you,  Jim  ?  " 

"  Begob,  I  will,"  Jim  answered  fervently ; 

*  by  good  luck  there's  a  few  of  the  boys  with 
lie,  and  they  came  purvided."  Cavanagh 
coked  at  a  sensible  shillelagh  that  he  carried. 

*  I  w^ouldn't  be  for  intruding  at  all — your 

poor your   noble   Lordship  knows  that 

right  well ;  but  if  it  was  the  polls,  maybe, 
:he  boys  would  put  more  heart  into  it." 

"Jim,"  said  Menloe,  squeezing  his  friend's 
irm,  **  it  may  be  police,  and  it  may  be 
»vaiders,  or  it  may  be  both.  Jim,  I've  been 
n  an  asylum." 

Cavanagh  hardly  displayed  a  satisfactory 
legree  of  surprise.  "  D'ye  tell  me  that  ?  " 
le  said ;  *'  well,  well :  well,  well !  " 

Menloe  burst  into  a  crow  of  laughter — 
)ne  of  his  old  kindly  irresistible  crows ;  Jim 
:brew  back  his  head  and  roared,  and  several 
jtout  fellows  who  had  gathered  round  him 
oared  companionably. 

*'  Axing    your    poor noble    pardon," 

;aid  Jim ;  and  he  whispered  to  his  friends. 
Che  result  was  some  spitting — on  their 
lands  and  elsewhere — and  the  formation 
ound  Menloe  of  a  protecting  ring.  They 
vere  poor  men,  all  in  their  decent  Sunday 
weeds,  bent  on  an  excursion  which  they 
night  find  it  hard  to  contrive  again,  with 
heir  tickets  in  their  pockets,  and  their 
uncheon  too. 

Not  a  word  was  said  to  Menloe,  explain- 
ng  that  they  had  sacrificed  something,  but 
le  knew  what  they  were  doing  without 
)eing  told.  He  felt  rather  proud  of  Ireland 
ust  then. 

"I  think,  your  Lordship,"  Jim  said, 
'  we'd  get  home  handiest  in  a  couple  o' 
ide  cyars.  Mr.  Toole  will  have  them 
)rought  out  yonder " 

"  Your  Lordship's  humble  servant,"  said 
he     school-master,     bowing     profoundly. 


"My  calling  is  peaceful,  and  my  avoca- 
tion is  law-abiding,  but  in  a  meritorious 
cause  I  can  give  and  take  what  Heaven 
sends  wid  a  shillelagh." 

Menloe  shook  hands  with  him,  and  he 
went  on  his  mission. 

"  This  way,  your  Lordship,"  said  Jim, 
jumping  off  the  platform.  Menloe  and  the 
rest  followed. 

They  gained  a  wicket,  between  two  stores 
of  great  co-operative  societies,  and  emerged 
upon  a  quiet  road. 

"  Jim,"  said  Menloe ;  "is  there  any 
news?  Has  anything  .  .  .  where  is  .  .  . 
Miss  Tite  ?  " 

Jim  took  no  notice,  further  than  to 
remark  that  it  was  a  "  pet-day  al-together." 

"  For  God's  sake,  Jim  I  "  Menloe  caught 
the  man's  arm,  and  pulled  him  round  so 
that  he  could  search  his  face.  "Jim,  tell 
me  ?     Oh,  Jim,  she  isn't  .  .  .  dead." 

"  No,  then,"  said  Cavanagh,  "  not  dead." 

"  Then  what  ?— ill  ?  very  ill  ?  " 

"No;  not  ill;  but  gone — vanished — 
melted  away ;  and  that  wicked  villain  wid 
her." 

CHAPTEK  XXIV. — THE  SEARCH  FOR  PERSEPHONE 

IT  was  nearly  one  o'clock  when  Menloe 
came  into  view  of  his  own  gates. 
Now  that  the  immediate  need  of  action 
was  over,  he  felt  weak  and  shaken.  Those 
days  in  the  asylum*  had  tried  him  more 
than  he  had  guessed.  Probably  when  the 
next  emergency  arose  it  would  call  to  him 
not  in  vain.  At  that  moment,  however, 
the  collapse  of  reaction  was  almost  com- 
plete. In  particular  the  fear  of  being 
followed  and  re-taken  haunted  him.  Con- 
tinually his  gaze  had  turned  back,  and  in 
every  cloud  of  dust  he  had  seen  the  horses 
of  the  pursuers. 

"Jim,"  he  said  to  Cavanagh,  "  stay  with 
me  to-day." 

"  That  will  I,  my  Lord,  with  a  heart 
and  a  half.  'Deed,  then,  I'd  pity  to  see 
your  Lordship  without  a  man  or  two 
behind  you,  for  what  way  they  have  the 
house  left  I  wouldn't  know ;  no " — he 
added,  dropping  his  voice  a  little — "  not 
what's  in  it  at  all." 

Jim  crossed  himself,  and,  in  the  tem- 
porary weakness  of  Menloe's  nerves,  some 
touch  of  supernatural  fear  passed  to  him. 

They  were  traversing  a  bend  in  the 
long  avenue,  and  for  an  instant  a  shoulder 
of  the  castle  sprang  into  view.     It  seemed 
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to  Menloe  that  even  from  that  distance 
something  spectral  reached  out  to  him  and 
drew  him  on. 

"  Has  anything  been  seen  ?  "  he  asked. 

"No  then;  not  seen"  said  Jim.  The 
implication  clutched  more  grimly  than  any 
clear  avowal. 

Menloe  shivered  with  a  dread  that  had 
never  come  to  him  before :  that  he  had  not 
believed  possible  to  him,  the  reasonable 
being,  the  scientific  dabbler.  He  knew 
that  the  root  of  that  fear  was  older  than 
man,  and  that  it  had  shaken  in  some 
primeval  jungle  the  sad-eyed,  furry  fathers 
of  the  race.  He  felt  the  little  tumed-in 
point  of  one  of  his  ears,  and  knew  how 
thin  is  the  veneer  of  our  humanity. 

They  were  at  the  porch  now. 

Menloe  and  Gavanagh  got  down.  They 
tried  the  door,  and  found  it  locked.  They 
knocked  and  rang,  awaking  only  hollow 
echoes.  And  yet  as  Gavanagh  was  about 
to  knock  again,  Menloe  stayed  his  arm. 
Once  it  seemed  to  him  there  had  come  a 
sound  ...  a  something.  .  .  .  They  heark- 
ened long,  however,  and  there  was  only 
silence. 

"  Will  us  try  the  back,  my  Lord  ?  "  said 
Jim. 

"  Yes,"  Menloe  answered,  "  but  the  place 
must  be  empty.  Tell  me,  Gavanagh,  what 
became  of  Thady  ?  " 

**  Sure,  he  is  presently  in  the  town. 
Very  foolish  he  is,  the  poor  ould  man : 
you'd  pity  to  see  him  of  a  morning  crying 
and  repinting  and  signing  all  the  remaining 
pledges  Mrs.  Gamegie  left  after  her,  and  in 
the  evening  my  brave  bucko  will  send  out 
for  a  quart  of  malt,  and  that  won't  last  him 
long ;  and  I  doubt  the  man  does  be  over- 
drawing his  constitution  altogether." 

The  back-door  also  was  locked  or  bolted. 

"  Well,"  said  Jim, "  there  is  plenty  handy 
ways  of  getting  in,  but  I  nearly  think  'tis 
useless.  Let  your — my  Lord,  if  your  Lord- 
ship would  put  up  wid  our  low  ways,  take 
a  bit  of  a  collation  at  our  house.  The  wife 
was  in  Limerick  yesterday,  and  she  bought 
some  nice  throut  and  a  hare."  A  look  of 
infantine  innocence  came  into  Gavanagh's 
eyes  as  he  named  those  timely  purchases. 
**  Then  we  can  interrogate  the  people,  and  if 
we  can  pick  up  any  kind  of  a  clue,  we  can 
follow  it  accordingly;  and,  if  nothing  cir- 
cumstantial emerges,  we  can  come  back 
here,  let  ourselves  in  through  one  of  the 
windies,  and  conduct  our  investigations 
whatever  way  your  Lordship  would  wish." 
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At  that  moment  Menloe  had  so  little 
power  of  initiation  that  he  gladly  yielded 
himself  into  Gavanagh's  hands.  But  the 
spectral  hand  of  the  place  was  upon  hiiL. 
and  surely  would  lead  him  back. 

l^y  got  into  the  car,  and  drove  up  v* 
Gavanagh's  abode:  a  slate  house,  the 
noblest  in  the  town. 

Having  prepared  his  wife,  Jim  badr 
Menloe  alight,  and  ushered  him  into  a  tiiy 
parlour,  very  stuffy,  adorned  with  sacrw 
pictures — German-sacred  pictures.  The 
chairs  were  hung  with  dingy  white  ant- 
macassars,  and  the  chimney  -  glass  wis 
decorated  with  an  edging  cut  out  of  green 
and  yellow  paper.  A  circular  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  was  set  round  vntu 
books  that  radiated  like  the  beams  of  the 
sun.  Against  the  wall,  partly  covered  wiii 
an  antimacassar,  upon  which  were  set  two 
empty  decanters,  was  a  sideboard,  evidently 
not  much  esteemed.  The  decanters  wer^ 
of  Waterford  glass — cut  into  deep  diamonds 
and  dimmed  with  a  faint  blue-grepe^'' 
when  held  up  to  the  light ;  and  the  side- 
board was  a  wonderful  Sheraton,  with  a 
slightly  curved  front,  delicately  inlaid  in 
various  tones,  with  the  original  lion  handles. 

All  these  things  Menloe  noted  whilt^ 
Jim  was  absent,  having  gone  to  back  up 
the  nerves  of  his  wife. 

It  seemed  that  Mrs.  Gavanagh  had  ar- 
ranged a  little  party  for  herself,  since  Menloe, 
looking  out  at  the  outer  street-door,  quietly 
observed  two  pretty  girls  shining  wits 
Sunday,  and  their  two  plain  parents.  st£p 
into  the  street,  softly  as  though  they 
were  leaving  church.  They  went,  like  the 
lions,  to  seek  their  meat  from  God. 

In  about  an  hour  dinner  was  leadv. 
Menloe  would  have  preferred  much  to  eat 
it  down-stairs,  in  the  comfortable,  if  not 
very  cleanly,  kitchen.  But  that  Mrs, 
Gavanagh  would  in  no  wise  suffer.  Menloe 
was  served  in  his  state  apartment,  Jic 
sitting  at  a  distance,  and  sharing  only  the 
whisky.  It  was  Limerick  whisky,  nearh 
twenty  years  old,  perhaps  even  then  a 
little  sweet,  but  delicate  and  fine.  Posi- 
tively Menloe  forgot  all  about  his  pledge 
till  he  had  drunk  three  glasses. 

He  felt  very  happy  as  he  cursed  his 
unfortunate  memory.  After  Menloe  hdi 
made  Mrs.  Gavanagh  drink  one  little  glass 
of  toddy  mixed  by  his  own  hands,  anii 
after  Jim  and  he  had  smoked  a  pip^ 
together,  Jim  went  out  to  prosecutr 
inquiries. 
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"  Maybe,  my  Lord,"  he  said,  "  out  of 
3ompliment  to  yourself  the  people  might 
be  a  small  thrifle  evasive.  Now  they 
cvouldn't  be  so  delicate  in  shpaking  to 
cQyself ,  more  by  token  I  have  a  hoult  on 
most  of  them.  I'll  just  make  it  known 
i;hat  a  lie  will  cut  off  their  credit,  and  sorra 
i,  lie  will  I  get  in  the  whole  of  them." 

Jim  was  away  for  two  hours.  When  he 
returned  he  knew,  perhaps,  no  more  than 
when  he  left.  He  was  assured,  however, 
that  what  he  knew  was  all  that  the  town 
30uld  tell. 

This  was  the  substance  of  his  communi- 
cation. The  visitors  had  not  left  Menloe 
)n  the  day  intended.  Four  days  ago  there 
lad  come  to  the  post-office  a  telephone- 
aiessage  from  Ballylooby,  the  nearest 
:elegraph-station,  which  (by  a  singular 
coincidence)  had  leaked  out  in  the  town. 

The  message  had  come  from  Queenstown, 
md  it  begged  Mrs.  Camegie-Tite  to  go 
immediately  to  a  friend,  just  arrived  from 
Montreal,  and  lying  sick  at  one  of  the 
botels.  That  afternoon  Mrs.  Carnegie- 
rite  had  departed  in  her  motor.  There 
was  with  her  only  the  driver.  The  same 
3Yening  Thady  and  the  little  maid  had 
returned  into  the  town,  disbanded  from 
service.  James  (who,  perhaps  his  Lord- 
ship knew,  had  been  taking  great  airs  of 
late)  had  paid  them  ofif.  They  hinted  very 
quare  things,  but  neither  was  to  be  coaxed  or 
Bxcited  into  any  connected  account.     They 

said  it  was  pity  to  see  the  way  his  poor 

his  honourable  Lordship,  who  was  a  little 
ioU  about  the  house,  was  ordered  and 
coerced.  And  now  (their  chat  was)  his 
Lordship  was  clane  evaporated  out  of  it, 
and  there  was  a  grave  in  Lady  Di*s  wood, 
a,nd  there  were  noises  in  the  house  .  .  . 
unnatural  noises  .  .  .  noises  'twas  as  well 
not  to  go  shpaking  about  at  all.  They 
were  right  glad  to  take  their  wages  or 
part  of  them — for  Thady  had  a  consate  he 
had  had  nothing  paid  for  tin  or  eleven 
years — and  they  thanked  the  blessed 
Mother  they  were  quitted  out  of  it.  Of 
James  subsequently  and  of  Persephone 
nothing  was  known ;  anyway  nothing  was 
told. 

"Thank  you,  Jim;  thank  you,"  said 
Menloe.  "I  was  a  great  trouble  to  you 
entirely." 

"Is  it  trouble ? "  Jim  answered.  "  No, 
but  a  pleasure,  for  indeed  myself  and  the 
whole  of  us  has  a  great  wish  for  your 
poor honourable  Lordship." 


"  I  know  that,  Jim ;  I  know  that  right 
well.  Tell  me  now,  Jim ;  is  that  all  ? — is 
there  nothing  that  you  are  keeping  back?  " 

"Ah,  nothing  at  all  that's  worth  men- 
tioning. There's  a  chat  among  the  boys 
about  a  handkercher  that  one  of  the  childer 
is  after  finding;  but  sure,  anybody  might 
drop  a  handkercher." 

"  Jim,  you  have  it  ? — for  any  sake  let  me 
see  it." 

Gavanagh  brought  out  of  his  pocket,  in  a 
tight  ball,  a  little  foolish  spider's-web,  with 
a  solid  circle,  rather  larger  than  half-a- 
crown. 

"  They  does  be  selling  *em  for  handker- 
chers,  the  wife's  after  telling  me,"  said 
Jim ;  "  but  if  anybody  took  *em  at  their 
word  .  .  .  my  Lord,  there's  a  mark  in  the 
corner." 

Already,  in  spite  of  the  alien  savours  of 
Jim's  pocket,  Persephone  had  come  to 
Menloe  in  some  perfume  that  she  affected 
— a  perfume  delicately  personal,  exquisitely 
elusive. 

"  It's  hers,"  he  said ;  "  yes,  I  would  know 
it  without  the  *P.'  That  stands  for 
Persephone.     Where  was  it  found  ?  " 

"In  the  field  next  to  your  Lordship's 
lawn." 

"  Close  to  the  river." 

"  Why,  yes  then,  as  the  childer  does  be 
giving  it  out,  but  sure,  what  sense  has  a 
child  ?  " 

"  Did  you  examine  the  bank  ?  Was  there 
any  sign  ?  " 

"  I  wouldn't  say  '  examined,*  for  what 
signification  would  there  be  in  a  handker- 
cher— a  little  thrifle  of  a  thing  like  that, 
melting  away  in  a  man's  pocket  ? — but  as 
a  matter  of  form  I  just  glanced  around 
me. 

"  Well,  and  what  was  there  ?  "  Menloe 
got  up,  and,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
walked  to  the  window.  "  Tell  me  all  about 
it,  Jim  ;  these  little  things  will  happen,  you 
know." 

"Oh,  nothing  of  much  account,  my 
Lord.  The  ground  does  be  a  bit  marshy 
and  muddy,  you  know,  by  them  beds  o' 
flags." 

"Yes,  yes;  I  had  the  broken  bank 
mended  and  the  grass  didn't  grow  yet. 
What  was  there?" 

"Just  feet;  two  sizes  of  feet  down  to 
the  water,  and  back  only  the  one." 

"Jim,"  said  Menloe,  turning  from  the 
window,  and  moving  about  the  room  in 
breaks    and    starts    so    incalculable    that 
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Cavanagh,  trying  to  keep  in  touch  with 
him,  described  strange  figures  in  his  chair ; 
*' there  may  be  nothing  in  this.  ...  I 
dare  say  it  could  be  explained  in  many 
ways." 

"Of  coorse  it  could,"  said  Jim;  "why 
not?  There'd  be  explanations  of  a  dale 
quarer  things  than  the  likes  o*  that." 

"Still,"  Menloe  said,  "there'd  be  no 
harm  in  having  a  look  round.  It's  just 
the  evening  for  the  river :  we  might  take 
our  lines " — he  turned  to  the  window 
again — "  and  a  bit  of  a  gafif,  you  know." 

"We  might,"  said  Jim,  indicating  only 
by  a  slight  Hft  of  the  brows  his  under- 
standing of  the  grim  significance  of  the 
gaff;  "there  was  showers  yesterday,  and 
the  wind  is  southerly.  I  wouldn't  wonder 
if  the  throuts  was  taking." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  two  men  were  in  a 
cot — the  flat-bottomed  boat  of  the  district 
— Jim  paddling,  Menloe  throwing  a  fly. 
In  the  irony  of  things,  the  fish  were  eager 
for  the  fly,  and  every  few  minutes  Menloe 
had  to  land  a  little  leaping  gleam  of  silver. 
Even  under  these  conditions  Jim  could  not 
bear  to  lose  a  fish,  and  rejoiced  over  a 
half-pounder. 

For  several  hours  the  men  searched  the 
river— searched  it  till  the  western  sky 
took  fire,  and  all  the  water  shook  with 
flame :  searched  it  till  every  shadow  was 
a  fear,  and  every  broken  piece  of  delf 
seemed  the  white  thing  itself.  The  water 
mostly  was  shallow,  and  Jim  knew  all  the 
pools.  He  probed  every  one,  but  found 
nothing. 

The  footmarks  on  the  bank  were  kept 
till  the  last.  Menloe,  though  he  knew  well 
enough  that  the  town  was  busy  with  his 
doings,  and  that  eyes  were  everywhere, 
hated  the  investigation.  Fishing  kept  up 
appearances ;  examining  footprints  was  an 
admission.  Jim  had  described  the  marks 
accurately  enough.  There  were  a  little 
foot  and  a  larger  one ;  there  were  a  return- 
ing and  an  unreturning  foot. 

Having  moored  the  boat,  the  two  men 
walked  towards  Cavanagh's  house.  Just 
before  they  reached  their  destination,  Jim 
gave  good-night  to  Molloy,  the  broad, 
beaming  policeman. 

"  Is  he  doing  anything  ?  "  Menloe  in- 
quired, when  he  was  out  of  earshot  of  the 
official. 

"  Gripes,  then,"  said  Jim,  "  himself  is  the 
only  man  in  the  neighbourhood  that  doesn't 
know  anything  was  wrong.  We  mostly," 
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he  added  simply,  "  keeps  the  polls  ou: 
it.     But  Molloy  is  as  decent  a  poor  ma^  a- 
you'd    meet    anywhere,   and,    when    rkrk 
Eaftery  had  Mrs.  Molloy 's  petticoat  stol-: 
the  whole  town  rose  on  him  and  made  bii 
put  it  back  on  the  line." 

After  supper  Menloe  became  restle>- 
"  Jim,"  he  asked,  having  taken  a  few  erm:.. 
turns,  "  have  you  a  revolver  ?  " 

"  'Deed,  then,  I  have,  my  Lord.'* 

"  Then,   look   here ;    I've    been  thinks-  : 
matters  out  as  well  as  I  can,  and  I've  ecfH 
to  a  determination.     I'm  going  to  sleep  v 
Menloe  alone." 

"  Musha  !  not  alone,  my  Lord.  Td-l 
noises  was  very  quare  indeed.  I  diii' 
hear  them  myself,  but  I  heard  them  in  t-r 
face  of  them  that  was  telling  me  ;  don't  *- 
going  there  alone,  my  Lord/' 

"  I've  got  to  do   it,  Jim.      When  I  k 
I   had  been   thinking,  I  used    the   wrc  :. 
word.     The  thing  came  into   ray   miini. 
don't  know  how.     When  we  were  up  tb-:*. 
in    the    morning,   knocking     and    ringi^:: 
something  came  to  me." 

"  The  Cross  betune  us  and  barm  !  I'i 
your  Lordship  see  any  appearance  ?  " 

"  No,  Jim,  I  saw  nothing,  and  I  can':  *  r 
sure  that  I  heard  anything  either.  B. " 
aU  the  same,  something  came  to  me." 

"  Take  care  it  wasn't "       Cavana;:: 

broke  off,  and  a  wide  hollow,  shadowy  ai . 
dimly  peopled,  yawned  in  his  speech.  Er 
waved  his  hands  and  let  them  fall.  Then  1 
rose,  white  and  beaded  with  ghastly  drup- 
"  Don't  go,  my  Lord.  That  house  at  ni^v 
is  no  place  for  them  that  has  sould  :. 
lose." 

"  A  man  must  stand  his  chance  with  I  - 
soul  like  other  things.  What  calls  cit 
Jim,  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  is  a  call  t-y 
1  must  answer.  I'm  going  to  sleep  -* 
Menloe." 

"  All  right,  my  Lord.  Then  your  Xjorl 
ship  would  like  a  bit  of  company.  lUl  u- . 
the  wife  I  won't  be  home  till  morning." 

Menloe  caught  the  man's  hand  sd. 
gripped  it  hard. 

"  Jim,"  he  said,  "  I  won't  forget  this  :.• 
you.  I  know  what  it  cost  you  to  face  tha* 
prospect.  But,  my  dear,  good  fellow,  I 
must  go  alone.  As  a  matter  of  conmion- 
sense  it  is  the  better  thing,  since  two  ar^ 
more  seen  and  more  heard  than  one.  I 
shall  have  a  better  chance  of  sneaking  ir. 
unobserved  if  there's  no  one  behind  n^- 
But,  letting  that  go,  whatever  it  is  tba: 
calls,  calls  me  alone." 


"  Well,  then,  if  that's  the  way  it  is  to  be, 
let  you  take  my  revolver,  and  a  drop  of 
nourishment  in  a  pint  bottle,  and  a  lantern." 

"  Have  you  a  dark-lantern  ?  " 

"  No,  then,  my  Lord,  but  the  constable 
have  one." 

"Won't  that  be  letting  him  into  the 
secret,  if  you  borrow  his  lantern?" 

"  I  think  I  could  lay  my  hand  on  it 
■without  that  publicity.  Sure  tbe  man  is 
standing  in  the  street  presently,  and  tbe 
wife  beside  him.     I  might  shlip  in  without 
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under  the  glimmering  mass  of  the  castle. 
A  slight  wind  rustled  among  the  woods, 
B,  dog  was  barking  in  the  village.  Else  all 
was  very  still. 

He  stood  and  listened,  and  knew  that 
all  this  had  happened  before.  Time  was 
suspended  or  had  been  dissolved ;  present, 
past,  and  future  were  one. 

Menloe  knew  not  how  long  he  had  kept 
his  place,  his  feet  treading  in  shadows,  a 
great  shadow  looming  above  him;  the  grass 
dimly  luminous    with  heavy   dews,   while 


.aying  anything.     I  done  it  wanat  or  twicet 

In  a  couple  of  minutes  Jim  was  back, 
ind  the  lantern  was  with  him. 

"  If  your  Lordship  is  bent  on  going,  all 
vill  be  quite  in  a  few minyits.  Asageneral 
iile,  we  don't  interpret  the  Sunday- closing 
let  too  literal,  but  I  have  tbe  boys  noticed 
hey  may  go  to  bed  this  night ;  they  wouldn't 
,e  sarved  at  all.  I'll  let  yer  out  by  the 
'ack  door,  and  there's  a  bohereen  leads  yez 
ut  beyant  the  bridge,  close  to  j'our  own 
ates,  I'll  just  escort  your  Lordship  that 
istance  anyway." 

In    half-an-faour   or   less    Menloe   stood 


his  heart  was  a  highway  for  shapes  and 
shadows.  But,  with  a  start,  he  felt  his 
activities  again.  Something  was  calling 
him,  something  was  drawing  him.  He 
turned,  as  though  an  actual  hand  were 
guiding  bis  steps.  Through  a  little  wicket 
he  passed,  beyond  two  windows;  then, 
crossing  a  narrow  strip  of  lawn,  he  stepped 
under  to  the  third  window.  The  sash  went 
up  without  noise,  and  he  stood  in  a,  side- 
passage,  opening  on  the  hall.  He  listened  ; 
there  was  no  sound.  The  sense  of  guidance 
bad  fallen  from  him.  He  groped  his 
way  to  the  small  settle,  and  sat  down, 
purposeless  and  lost. 
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CHAPTER  XXV — THE  FIKDINO  OF  PERSEPHONE 

NEVER  had  Menloe  felt  so  forlorn. 
There  was  a  sense  of  abandonment 
about  the  house  that  spread  like  a 
chill  air.  Though  it  was  August,  Menloe 
would  have  been  glad  of  a  fire.  To  smoke 
seemed  to  him,  though  he  hardly  knew 
why,  forbidden  by  the  circumstances.  In 
the  bottle  provided  by  Jim  Gavanagh 
there  was  a  comforting  drink,  but  even  of 
that  Menloe  would  not  make  a  friend.  Al- 
ready he  was  sorry  for  the  pledge  which  he 
had  broken.  Absurd  as  were  the  conditions 
under  which  it  had  been  signed,  it  was 
Persephone's  pledge,  and  those  were  no 
times  for  failure  in  loyalty  to  her. 

Menloe  had  absolutely  no  plan.  All  that 
he  knew  was  that  something  had  told  him 
to  be  there.  His  part  was  passive  :  he  was 
to  wait  upon  events.  More  than  once  by 
strong  effort  of  the  will  he  sought  to  re- 
cover that  sense  of  guidance  that  had  come 
to  him,  and  that  had  snapped  like  a  thread. 
In  spite  of  all  that  he  could  do  now,  he 
remained  utterly  alone.  Even  efforts  at 
self-delusion  were  quite  unfruitful ;  his  cold 
imagination  refused  to  be  kindled. 

Taking  up  his  dark-lantern,  Menloe  went 
into  the  kitchen.  The  powder  of  turf -ashes 
choked  the  grate ;  a  few  potatoes  rolled 
under  the  feet.  Enormous  rats  leaped  from 
the  dresser  and  reluctantly  ran  home. 

Then  two  yellow  eyes  blazed  from  a 
window-sill,  and  there  arose  a  long,  desolate 
mew.  Strangely  isolated  as  they  seemed, 
the  eyes  were  not  unaccompanied  by  a  thin, 
arching,  black  body  and  a  long,  waving  tail. 

"Thomas,  here's  my  best  respects  to 
you,"  said  Menloe,  as  he  laid  a  hand  upon 
the  creature's  twisting  back.  In  a  moment 
there  was  a  hum  as  of  many  bees,  and, 
without  any  warning,  the  cat  jumped  on  to 
his  shoulder.  Then  Thomas  sidled  round, 
boring  against  Menloe's  face  with  his 
funny,  tickling  head,  and  standing  still, 
pulled  at  his  coat  with  alternate  feet  in  an 
ecstatic  milking  movement. 

"I  am  afraid,  my  dear  fellow,"  said 
Menloe,  "  you  have  spent  a  sad,  inhospit- 
able time.  I  don't  believe  the  milkman 
ever  came  at  all.  Don't  expect  too  much, 
Thomas ;  but  we'll  see  what  the  bill  of  fare 
can  do."  He  opened  the  larder  door,  cast- 
ing weird  lights  from  his  dark -lantern  hither 
and  thither.  "  Milk  is  off,  Thomas,"  he 
said,  "and  most  other  things.  Oh  (the 
name  of  Allah  be  exalted),  here's  a  little 
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knob  of  butter.  Come,  this  is  not  quite 
a  stony-hearted  desert  island;  the  butter- 
bush  is  found,  perhaps  the  cat's-meat-tree 
may  not  be  far." 

Menloe  set  the  cat  down,  and  soft  ecsta- 
sies arose.  But  the  island's  resources  were 
soon  exhausted.  After  that  piece  of  butter 
it  yielded  nothing  edible,  except  a  blacking- 
brush,  an  old  hat,  and  an  old  boot.  Tli» 
cat  was  soon  re-established  on  Menloe's 
shoulder,  and  was  so  warm  and  com- 
panionable that,  setting  the  lantern  on  the 
dresser,  he  paced  to  and  fro — out  of  the 
bright  breadth  into  the  grey  darkness-- 
intoning  Omar  Khayyam  :— 

"  *  They  say  the  Lion  and  the  Lizard  keep 
The  Courts  where  Jamahjd    gloried  and  druk 
deep: 
And  Bahram,  that    great  Hnnter — the  WiU 
Ass 
Stamps  o*er  -  his  Head,   but  cannot   break  htf 
Sleep.' 

"  By  the  way,  Thomas,  you  are  stampini 
o'er  my  shoulder,  and,  though  I  don't  ob- 
serve the  lion  or  the  lizard,  the  rat  keeDS 
these  courts  right  enough ;  I  doubt  he  gave 
you  a  bad  time,  Thomas. 

"  * Rats! 

They  fought  the  dogs  and  killed  the  cats. 

And  bit  the  babies  in  the  cradles. 
And  ate  the  cheeses  out  of  the  vats, 

And    licked    the    soup    from    the    oook^s    own 
ladles, 
Split  open  the  kegs  of  salted  sprats. 
Made  nests  inside  men's  Sunday  hats. 
And  even  8poile<.l  the  women's  chats, 
By  drowning  their  speaking 
With  shrieking  and  squeaking 
In  fifty  different  sharps  and  flats.' 

'*  Look,  Thomas,  there's  an  ancient  bald 
beast,  as  big  as  a  six  weeks'  kitten.  Ori^: 
moment ;  I  am  accounted  a  good  shot  witl. 
an  old  boot,  and  if  I  don't  make  that  gentle- 
man see  stars,  call  me  what  you  will." 

He  went  back  into  the  larder,  found  ttr 
boot,  elevated — but  never  threw  it.  For  at 
that  moment,  with  the  puiring  cat  rubbtcc 
against  his  head,  with  the  wicked  old  rat, 
part-squeezed  through  the  wainscot,  sur- 
veying him  half  -  suspiciously,  half  -  con- 
temptuously— the  thing  that  had  drawi 
him  was  drawing  him  again. 

Just  stopping  to  take  up  the  lanten. 
Menloe  leaned  his  whole  being  towards  the 
influence,  and  crept  on.  Out  of  the  kitchen, 
into  a  draughty  passage,  into  the  hall,  b<e 
went — guided,  led;  then  he  stopped,  acd 
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Tith  hands  stretched  out  like  a  blind  man's 
ands,  waited.  The  guidance  had  weak- 
ned — had  ceased — but  it  would  come 
gain. 

Long  he  waited,  while  his  heart  clapped 
nd  pulled,  and  the  cat's  purring  grew  to  a 
trange  vibrant  hum.  At  length  he  knew 
bat  the  influence  had  passed  quite  away; 
is  tingling  hands  were  cold  and  almost 
umb,  the  fire  was  dead. 

Dejectedly  Menloe  turned  into  the  study, 
^hat  calling,  it  seemed  to  him  now,  was  no 
lore  than  the  sound  of  the  sea  in  a  shell — 

calling  only  of  the  sounding-board  and  the 
>ulses.  Limp  and  miserable,  Menloe  lit 
lis  pipe — a  signal  to  gods  and  men,  whom 
b  in  nowise  interested,  that  he  abandoned 
lope. 

Menloe  clapped  the  lantern  on  the  table, 
.nd,  in  doing  so,  irradiated  it  for  a  second, 
something  he  fancied  was  there  that  he  had 
lot  seen  before. 

Yes,  there  were  several  things — a  little 
»ile  of  books,  papers,  photographs.  Taking 
hem  up,  Menloe  glanced  at  the  photo- 
raphs.  The  first  was  a  picture  of  himself 
a  a  child  in  a  sailor  suit.  The  next  was  a 
licture  of  himself  as  an  Oxford  freshman, 
^he  third  and  last  was  a  photograph  of 
imself  taken  a  few  years  ago. 

He  opened  one  of  the  books — a  manu- 
cript  book.  It  bore  the  inscription  "  Menloe, 
^ifth  Baron,"  and  that  and  all  within  it 
i&s  in  the  hand  of  James.  It  was  a  strange 
iQok,  covering  many  years,  and  it  showed 
bat  from  his  boyhood  the  writer  had  been 
nder  a  Menloe  spell.  Letter  after  letter 
7as  written  as  in  the  person  of  Menloe's 
ither ;  letter  after  letter  in  Menloe's  own 
•erson.  Then  came  letters  as  from  William, 
i^ifth  Baron — frequently  letters  which  broke 
o  relatives  the  sad  news  of  ''my  cousin 
jucius's  untimely  decease."  Menloe  felt 
^orms  crawling  about  him  as  he  read  the 
arying  details  of  his  many  deaths.  Then 
here  came  extracts  from  legends,  myths — 
►nee  there  was  the  story  of  the  Ghostly 
iweeper,  and  two  or  three  times,  seemingly 
rom  different  versions,  the  story  of  the 
31ack  Coach — the  Black  Coach  of  Menloe 
—prophetic  of  doom  to  the  reigning  baron 
►r  to  his  heir.  Many  other  things  there 
v^ere  which  showed  the  obsession  of  the 
vriter's  mind ;  imitations  of  the  writing  of 
he  late  lord's ;  imitations  of  Menloe's  own 
vriting.  But,  thrust  through  the  elastic  of 
another  note-book,  there  were  two  letters 
lot  in  James's  hand.     One  was  a  discharge 


written  by  Menloe's  mother  in  favour  of 
Willie  Clancy :  **  Willie  Clancy  has  been  in 
the  kitchen  helping  his  father  for  four 
months,  and  is  a  bright  and  biddable  boy." 

"Helping  his  father" — Willie  Clancy 
helping  his  father!  Why,  Thady's  name 
was  Clancy,  and  James — ^yes,  yes 

Dim  memories  from  five-and- twenty  years 
ago  floated  over  Menloe  of  a  funny,  silent 
little  boy,  white-jacketed,  who  stared  at 
him  in  fascination  whenever  he  sought  to 
wheedle  a  cake  out  of  Thady.  James  was 
Thady's  son,  seldom  spoken  of,  and  always 
as  dead  in  America.  The  murder  was  out 
now:  the  heart  of  James's  mystery  was 
plucked. 

As  Menloe,  smoking,  and  nodding,  and 
pacing,  pondered  that  strange  discovery,  he 
noticed  something  in  the  cat's  behaviour. 
Dislodged  from  his  shoulder,  it  sat  upon 
the  table.  A  moment  or  two  ago  it  was 
purring  and  blinking,  half-curled  up,  with 
one  paw  lazily  clawing  at  the  cloth.  Now 
it  was  sitting  up,  listening. 

Menloe  listened  too :  intently,  staringly  ; 
he  could  hear  nothing  at  all. 

But  the  cat  heard,  there  was  no  doubt  of 
that,  something  that  troubled  it.  It  mewed 
a  little,  almost  noiselessly,  with  a  trembling 
lip. 

It  was  rather  a  descent— after  those  tele- 
pathic thrills,  those  throbbing  ladders  of 
guidance — to  seek  oracles  of  a  cat.  But 
"  needs  must  when  the  devil  drives,"  and 
he  was  driving— hard. 

Menloe  set  the  cat  on  his  arm,  and 
watched  every  movement  of  its  eyes,  its 
ears,  its  very  tail. 

At  length  Menloe  walked  to  the  door. 
The  irritation  of  the  cat  seemed  more  de- 
cided. A  slight  rigidity  came  into  the  hair 
and  the  ears  flattened.  But  it  was  not  easy 
even  now  to  infer  the  direction  from  which 
the  sound  came  to  it.  When  Menloe  set  it 
down  it  began  to  slink  away  towards  the 
kitchen.  At  length,  having  taken  it  up  again, 
Menloe  saw,  or  thought  that  he  saw,  an  in- 
clination of  its  head — a  fitful,  yet  recurrent 
inclination  towards  the  right.  He  ventured 
forward  as  far  as  the  great  stairs,  and  then 
the  agitation  of  the  animal  increased  again. 
Menloe  went  right  up  to  the  landing, 
and  stood  where  the  galleries  branched. 
It  was  with  difficulty  now  that  he  kept 
his  hold  upon  the  cat.  Having  stroked  it 
into  something  like  quiescence,  he  looked 
again  for  an  augury.  But  he  looked  in 
vain:   the  aggravating  little  beast  kept  to 
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itself  T'vhatever  it  knew;  its  looks  were 
even  apathetic.  Menloe  set  it  down :  again 
it  slank  away,  but  it  was  from  the  left-hand 
corridor  that  it  shrank.  This  was  a  cor- 
ridor of  great  length,  broad  and  imposing 
as  far  as  the  door  which  raarked  the  new 
building ;  after  that,  whittling  itself  away 
into  obscure  passages  and  cids  dc  sac. 

Catching  up  the  cat,  Menloe  stalked  on, 
as  silently  as  he  could,  to  the  door.  Then 
he  paused,  feeling  his  side  with  his  elbow ; 
yes,  his  revolver  was  all  right.  Then  he 
pulled  at  the  brass  handle  of  the  excluding 
door.  Little  used,  it  creaked  on  its  reluct- 
ant hinges.  The  cat  struggled  to  escape. 
Menloe  tried  hard  to  shut  it  between  his 
arm  and  his  chest ;  the  door  swung  to,  the 
lantern  fell,  rattling  down  many  steps, 
broke,  and  was  extinguished.  The  cat  had 
its  way  and  disappeared. 

Now,  Menloe  knew  that  end  of  the  house 
so  little,  that,  but  for  the  warning  of  the 
crashing  lantern,  he  would  have  plunged 
headlong  down  the  stairs  that  shot  away 
almost  under  his  feet.  Anybody  else,  no 
doubt,  would  have  had  some  knowledge  of 
it,  unused,  shut  up,  dilapidated  as  it  was ; 
but  he  was  Menloe,  and  not  anybody  else. 
He  stood  and  felt  for  a  banister-rail,  heark- 
ening all  the  while.  Just  as  his  hand  lit 
upon  a  sharply-falling  line  inserted  in  the 
left-hand  wall,  a  sound  came  to  his  ear. 
Yes,  and  now  that  he  heard  it  clearly,  he 
knew  that,  faintly,  in  some  Ultima  Thtde 
of  the  perception,  he  had  been  aware  of 
it  before.  It  was  a  heavy  rattling  sound, 
slow  and  somewhat  regular.  It  might  be, 
Menloe  thought,  the  moving  of  some  massive 
door. 

Slowly  down  the  stairs  Menloe  crept, 
thinking  that  he  would  give  a  good  deal 
to  have  the  lantern  again;  thinking  that 
the  cat  would  have  been  company ;  think- 
ing that  it  wasn't  a  bad  situation. 

At  length  his  feet  were  on  level  ground. 
He  trod  this  way  and  that,  feeling  for  the 
lost  lantern.  At  length  he  found  it,  and, 
with  a  match  from  his  waistcoat-pocket, 
relit  it.  On  he  went  again,  more  than  once 
striking  his  shoulder  against  the  wall  on 
either  hand,  for  the  passage  was  narrow, 
and  twisted  hke  a  rat-hole. 

Suddenly  Menloe  stopped,  with  a  wild 
heart  and  the  noise  of  the  sea  in  his  ears. 
A  cry  had  come  to  him — an  agonised,  help- 
less cry,  and  the  voice  was  Persephone's. 

He  sent  out  a  cry  in  answer — a  shout  of 
reassurance — and  ran  forward.   Once  again, 
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clearer  and  nearer,  the  cry  came,  and  again 
he  answered  it,  shouting  as  he  ran.  Ther. 
the  lantern  shot,  whirling,  from  his  hand. 
and  he  plunged  after  it,  down  and  dowc 
and  down.     For  a  little  time   Menloe  lav 

• 

stunned ;  only,  he  thought,  for  a  very  lit:.e 
time,  for  the  cry  was  ringing  still.  It  wx> 
quite  close  now,  sharp,  terrible,  a  cry  tLa: 
maddened  him  with  outrage  and  all  wtod^ 
Ah !  and  he  could  do  nothing  :  for  his  fingen 
went  idly  along  walls  that  bad  no  memorr. 
no  meaning,  no  direction,  no  end.  At  la^^: 
he  was  out  again,  in  some  new  place— a 
light  flashed — he  thrust — a  heavy  door 
went  back. 

Then,  there  was  Persephone — ^with  wiU 
eye  and  streaming  hair;  there  were  the 
eyes  of  James,  burning,  mad,  bestial, 
devilish ;  and  the  strangling  arms  of  Jame^ 
and  the  laughter  of  hell. 

Menloe  took  a  few  steps  forward;  th- 
face  of  James  was  clear  nowr,  in  the  light 
of  a  lantern  that  seemed  to  hang  upon  the: 
wall ;  two  eyes  of  yellow  with  a  red  fire  in 
their  depths,  a  flashing,  fa^^ning  mouth. 
Menloe  chose  the  mouth.  Clubbing  hi^ 
revolver,  he  smote  one  hard  back-handec 
stroke ;  there  was  a  crashing  rattle,  a  ho^l ; 
Persephone  reeled  and  fell  into  darknes*; 
then  once,  twice,  thrice,  there  was  a  light 
flash,  a  light  crack,  a  light  curl  of  smokf 
Then  the  lantern  fell,  and  something laugbtu 
and  rushed  by ;  and  then  all  was  quite  stiK. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. — PERSBPHOXE*S   STOBY 

THAT  morning  in  Cavanagh's  parlou. 
Persephone  told  Menloe  all  tht-rr. 
was  to  tell. 

On  the  evening  when  Mrs.  Tite  wa< 
summoned  to  Queens  town  she  committed 
her  daughter  to  the  care  of  James. 

Now,  Persephone  did  not  like  that ;  but 
she  had  hardly  serious  ground  for  uneasi- 
ness— only  a  warning,  half  of  the  spirit, 
half  a  shrinking  of  the  flesh.  James  bad 
been  perfectly  respectful,  that  creeping  of 
his  arm  around  her  waist  notwithstanding^ 

That,  Persephone  admitted,  had  crvp: 
not  without  implicit  invitation.  She  had 
discovered  the  complete  situation  at  Men- 
loe; she  knew  how  she  had  been  hum- 
bugged and  hoodwinked,  and  she  set  tc 
work  to  turn  the  tables. 

"I  meant  to  punish  you,"  said  Perse- 
phone, **  for  taking  us  in.  That  arm  was 
part  of  your  pimishment.  I  knew  you 
were  looking  on." 
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"I  don't  mind  the  arm  bo  much  wow," 
said  Menloe — his  own  had  superseded 
James's — "but  it  did  hurt  at  the  time." 

"I'm  glad  of  that,"  said  Persephone. 
"  Well,  there  was  something  about  James 
that  frightened  me  a  little,  but  Momma 
was  worried,  and  I  couldn't  add  to  her 
worries.  So  I  let  her  start  for  Queenstown 
in  the  motor ;  and  I  got  everything  packed 
for  Limerick,  where  the  Bakers,  old  friends 
in  Canada,  were  expecting  us.  James 
assured  me  that  he  had  telephoned  or 
wired  for  a  car,  and  that  it  could  not  fail  to 
come.  It  was  long  in  coming,  however, 
and  I  grew  rather  uneasy.  Slipping  out 
of  my  room,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  walk  into  the  village,  returning  with 
a  man — some  excuse  about  the  boxes  would 
account  for  him ;  or  if  it  did  not,  it  mat- 
tered very  little. 

"  Half-way  down  the  stairs  I  met  James, 
and  then  I  was  frightened.  His  whole 
manner  was  changed;  I  fancied  he  had 
been  drinking.  I  shuddered  when  his  eye 
crept  round  and  looked  into  mine.  Then 
he  laughed,  and,  coming  close,  tried  to  kiss 
me ;  and  I  pushed  him  away.  He  laughed 
again,  and  looked  at  me,  and  I  knew  he 
was  mad. 

"*Look  here,'  I  said,  *I  want  to  give 
Thady  his  tip,'  and  I  walked  into  the 
kitchen.  Thady  was  gone,  and  so  was  the 
little  maid.  I  was  alone  in  the  house  with 
him.  It  was  between  nine  and  ten ;  already 
I  had  seen  bedroom  lights  in  the  village. 
There  was  hardly  a  chance  of  help  coming. 

"James  stood  within  the  doorway  and 
laughed.  I  stepped  up  to  the  kitchen  door 
— it  was  locked. 

"  *  Let  me  go  by,*  I  said  to  James.  He 
put  his  arm  round  my  waist,  and  again  he 
tried  to  kiss  me.  I  pushed  him  off  as 
before ;  then,  trying  not  to  show  any  fear, 
I  passed  into  the  hall.  I  had  almost 
reached  the  front  door  when  James  inter- 
vened. I  turned  away,  and  he  locked  the 
door,  putting  the  key  into  his  pocket. 

"I  said  to  myself,  *I  must  keep  my 
presence  of  mind.* 

"  *  Lord  Menloe,*  I  said,  '  shall  we  have 
a  little  stroll  till  the  carriage  comes  ?  Yes, 
we  will ;  I'll  run  up  for  my  walking-stick.* 

"  I  went  up-stairs,  but,  instead  of  going 
to  my  own  room,  I  turned  to  the  left.  I 
had  never  penetrated  beyond  the  door,  but 
there  must  be,  I  felt  sure,  some  outlet  on 
that  side.  At  the  worst,  I  thought,  t  could 
raise  a  window  and  slip  away.  Reaching 
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the  door,  I  looked  back.  James  was  foUo? 
ing  me.  Then,  I  o'wxi,  my  wits  leh  n.:. 
Slamming  the  door,  I  ran — only  jnst  esci> 
ing  a  fall  down  those  break-neck  suj* 
On  I  ran,  through  dim,  narrow  passacn 
with  unexpected  turns  and  sadden  dap^. 
and  at  every  turn  I  looked,  and  saw  :^ 
man's  eyes,  and  the  man  a  dim  sh&io^ 
behind  them. 

"  At  last  I  found  myself  shut  in  by  wL- 
I  turned  into  that  room — that  damp  al:-- 
like  room — and  pushed  the  heavy  doer:: 
Coming  up  to  the  door,  James  laughed  oe 
knocked. 

"'Aren't  you  going  to  let  me  inVt: 
asked. 

"  *  Not  just  now,'  I  said,  as  gently  i*  i 
could,  for  there  was  no  lock,  and  I  kir' 
that  he  could  force  the  door. 

"  *  Then  tell  me  you  love  me,'  he  said. 

"  *  I  love  you,'  I  answered,  and  he  wer 
away.     After  awhile  I  tried  the  door,  &:. 
found  it  locked  or  wedged,  at  least  I  cc>^ 
not  open  it. 

"All  hour  later  I  heard  him  dragf:. 
something  along  the  passage.  Openir. 
the  door  a  little,  he  pushed  in  a  matf  rs^ 
a  piUow  and  a  rug.  Then  he  set  do^  3 
plate  with  bread  upon  it,  and  a  cup  0: 
water. 

"  *  I'm  going  to  starve  you  out,*  he  sa:- 
and  went  away. 

"  All  that  day  I  was  alone,  in  what  ii^' 
you  may  guess  a  little. 

"  At  night  he  came  again,  bringing  n 
something  to  eat.  Also  he  thrust  in  • 
postcard,  saying,  'Write  to  your  mot:rf 
telling  her  you  have  arrived  safely  1' 
Limerick.'  When  I  refused,  he  was  con^-^ 
into  the  room,  and,  to  be  rid  of  his  horr.' - 
eyes,  I  wrote  what  he  told  me. 

"  On  the  third  night  I  had  hard  work  :• 
keep  him  out.  Indeed,  I  never  could  hav 
succeeded  but  for  a  discovery  that  1  cj 
made.  He  was  listening  for  a  coach-^ 
black  coach.  The  night  before  he  b 
muttered  something  about  it,  and  now  I 
a  strange  instinct  I  cried,  'Hark!  *^ 
black  coach!' 

"  He  shut  the  door  instantly,  and  1  hear. 
him  going  away.  He  returned,  however 
and  called,  *  Do  you  love  me  ? '  I  answerv'^ 
•Yes,  when  you  don't  try  to  open  '-k 
door,'  and  he  went  away  for  good. 

"  That  night  I  prayed  for  help,  and  c: 
Menloe!  I  called  to  you." 

"I  heard  you,"  he  said,  "at  twe> 
o'clock  or  just  before.     Oh,  my  chili  • 
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was  hard  to  hear  you  cry  and  not  to 
come." 

"  To-night,"  Persephone  went  on,  "  I  fell 
fast  asleep.  Hitherto  I  had  watched  till 
the  dreadful  visit  was  over.  To-night, 
bowever,  I  was  very  drowsy;  my  eyes 
tvent  to,  and  when  they  opened  he  was 
;liere — the  frightful  eyes,  and  the  man 
Dehind. 

"  *  The  Black  Coach,'  he  said,  *  will  come 
•or  me  to-morrow,  so  you  must  love  me 
io-night.' 

"I  tried  to  put  him  off,  but — oh  I " 

Persephone  laid  her  face  on  Menloe's  arm 
ind  shuddered — shuddered.  "  Well,"  she 
jaid,  "  I  cried  to  you,  and  you  came,  and  it 
s  all  over." 

"  Persephone,'*  said  Menloe,  after  a  little 
nterval,  **  how  well  you  speak.  What  has 
)ecome  of  the  queer  dear  grammar  ?  " 

"  The  queer  dear  grammar,"  she  an- 
vvered,  "was  a  part  of  your  punishment. 
Anyhow  some  of  it  was,  and  I'm  pretty 
[uick.  I've  picked  up  a  few  things  since 
'.  came  to  Europe,  but  mind" — Perse- 
)hone's  brows  furrowed  with  a  resolute 
rown — "I  always  mean  to  call  Mamma 
klomma." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. — ^THB   BLACK   OOACH 

^EXT  morning,  having  already  com- 
[\  municated — ^rather  against  the  advice 
of  Gavanagh — ^with  genial  Constable 
iloUoy,  Menloe  dispatched  telegrams  to 
he  asylum  authorities,  and  to  the  county 
Qspector  of  police,  informing  them  that 
iVilliam  Clancy,  an  escaped  lunatic,  was 
t  large  in  that  neighbourhood,  and 
angerous. 

It  was  not  without  some  natural  tremors 
hat  Menloe  took  those  steps.  The  fear  of 
he  hunted  beast — the  fierce  desire  of  the 
aged  beast— <same  back  to  him  as  he 
bought  of  those  strange  days  that  had 
een.  With  Cavanagh  and  MoUoy,  and 
be  knowledge  of  the  whole  neighbourhood 
t  his  back,  he  had  no  reasonable  dread  of 

repeated  drama  of  mistaken  identity; 
ut  he  could  not  shut  out  a  dread  that  was 
ot  reasonable. 

In  a  shorter  time  than  he  had  expected 
bat  covered  car  which  had  been  his  be- 
uiler,  or  else  its  twin  brother,  climbed 
Lil  booby  hill.  There  alighted  Bob  and  a 
ergeant  of  police. 
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"William,"  said  Bob,  laying  his  hand 
on  Menloe's  shoulder,  "  why  would  ye  be 
running  ofif  that-a-way  ?  " 

Without  a  word  spoken  Cavanagh's  stick 
came  down  on  the  warder's  knuckles. 

"Where's  your  manners?"  said  Jim. 
"  Next  time  ye're  speaking  to  a  nobleman, 
maybe  you'll  remember  them." 

If  Menloe  rebuked  his  enthusiastic  friend, 
it  was  rather  a  formal  affair.  Bob  wasn't 
a  bad  fellow,  but  on  a  large  retrospect  it 
was  pleasant  to  see  him  suck  his  knuckles ; 
also  it  was  pleasant  to  see  him,  readily 
adapting  Cavanagh's  suggestion,  touch  his 
hat,  and  to  hear  him  mutter,  "A  lordl  a 
real  lord  I     Lord,  forgive  me." 

When  Menloe  had  rehearsed  the  events 
of  the  night  before,  a  council  of  war  was 
held. 

Finally,  no  one  in  the  village  having 
anything  to  say  in  respect  of  James's 
doings,  old  Thady  being  dumber  than  any, 
though  all  were  curiously  silent,  Menloe 
made  a  proposal. 

"  I  rather  think,"  he  said,  "  that  if  James 
had  been  seen  anywhere  in  the  countryside, 
we  would  find  it  hard  to  gain  any  admission 
of  his  appearance.  I  have  not  much  doubt 
myself  that  James  is  not  good  to  talk 
about.  You  see  " — Menloe  laid  a  friendly 
hand  on  Cavanagh's  shoulder — <'he  is  a 
bit  of  a  Sweeper,  and  a  bit  of  a  Ghost  I 
wouldn't  wonder,  and  altogether  a  bit  of  a 
mystery ;  besides,  he  is  hunted,  and  an 
Irishman  naturally  runs  with  the  hare. 
We'll  get  no  information  about  him." 

"  We  will  not,  then,"  said  Cavanagh. 

**  My  suggestion,"  Menloe  resumed,  "  is 
that  the  man  is  hanging  about  Menloe, 
and  will  keep  close  there.  I  hit  him  pretty 
hard  last  night  (I  ought  to  feel  sorry,  per- 
haps, but  I  can't ;  his  madness  in  my  view 
was  badness,  indulged  and  driven  into  the 
blood),  and  I  doubt  if  he  could  go  very 
far.  Keep  the  car,  if  you  want  it  at  all, 
well  out  of  sight.  We'll  search  the  house 
first,  and  if  we  fail  to  find  him  there,  then 
the  grounds  and  the  woods." 

That  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  Men- 
loe, Cavanagh,  Bob,  and  the  two  policemen 
went  up  to  the  house.  They  went  quickly, 
avoiding  close  company,  for  James  had  a 
revolver,  and  probably  cartridges.  It  was 
well  not  to  offer  him  too  easy  a  mark. 

The  front  door  stood  open;  Menloe 
entered.  As  he  set  his  foot  in  the  hall 
there  was  a  laugh — the  terrible  laugh  of 
which  Persephone  had  spoken — and  from 
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the  settle  rose  James.  His  njonth  was 
swollen  and  disfigured,  but  the  fire  was 
gone  from  his  eyes. 

He  looked  at  Menloe,  and  said  quietly, 
and  with  dignity,  "Order  my  coach." 

"  What  coach  ?  "  Meoloe  asked. 

"  The  Black  Coach,"  James  answered. 

"  It  is  here,  it  is  waiting  a  hundred  yards 
down  the  avenue." 

"  Bring  it  round,"  said  James. 

He  sat  down  again,  and  Menloe  saw  that 
he  laid  his  hand  on  his  side.  His  face  was 
livid;  he  looked  like  a  man  whose  heart 
was  all  wrong. 

Bob  went  a  few  yards  down  the  avenue 


and  whistled.  In  less  than  a  minL:-  ■ 
dismal  car  stood  at  the  door. 

"The  coach  is  here,"  said  Menloa 

Bising  with  difficulty,  James  pL~ 
through  the  hall,  deBoended  the  ste^  . 
stood  before  the  coach. 

"Home,"  he  said;  and,  with  sort  :" 
culty,  lifted  himself  In.  Then  Bob  :: 
the  sergeant  followed. 

James  lay  bEick  in  the  left-top  c^'- 
with  hlB  eyes  half  shut. 

"He's  near  Home  already,"  whis-- 
Bob. 

A  little  later  Menloe  laid  his  hu:i 
James's  heart.     It  was  quite  still. 
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FOE  every  great  international  Exposition 
it  ia  invariably  claimed  that  it  is  on  a 
larger  scale  and  more  attractive  and 
comprehensive  than  any  of  its  predecesaors. 
This  is  claimed  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  and  with  a  long 
and  varied  experience  of  international 
Expositions  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the 
New,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  claim 
for  St.  Louis  is  abundantly  made  good. 
The  only  Exposition  with  which  it  can  be 
compared  is  that  at  Chicago,  eleven  years 
ago,  to  celebrate  the  four  hundredth  anni- 
versary  of  the   discovery  of   America   by 


Columbus.  I  was  at  Chicago,  asd  : 
after  a  month  at  St.  Louia  it  seern^  t<:< : 
beyond  all  question  that  the  hoas'- 
Purchase  Esposition  is  on  a  grander  jr^. 
than  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  in  k'. 
Chicago  had  one  advantage  whifh  - 
lacking  here.  There,  Ijake  Michigan  a 
the  background  against  which  the  Eipc- 
tion  was  set,  and  the  blue  waters  o'  '- 
lake  gave  it  a  refreshing  charm  ini 
natural  grandeur  which  put  that  Exp«;i 
in  a  class  by  itself,  and  made  the  VT-  '■■ 
City  of  1893  memorable  in  the  hktort . 
these  international  aggregations. 
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St.  Louis  has  no  lake.  It  has  the 
IiBsiBBippi  Biver.  But  the  MiBsiaeippi 
ere  is  only  remarkable  for  ite  width  and 
olume.  Its  banks  are  as  unattractive  as 
lose  of  a  great  river  could  possibly  be ;  and 
ae  river  hereabouts  has  none  of  the  scenic 
randeur — the  mountains,  the  Alpine-like 
rags,  the  rivulets,  the  forests,  and  the 
lear  blue  water — which  gives  the  Kennebec 
nd  the  Penobscot,  the  Connecticut,  the 
ludson  and  the  Susquebana  their  varied 
nd  abiding  charm. 

The  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis  is  muddy  at 
11  stages  of  the  water,  and  its  banks  on  the 


east,  as  well  as  on  the  west  shore,  are  given 
up  to  the  most  prosaic  uses — to  steamboat 
wharves,  railroad  tracks,  grain  elevators, 
lumber  yards,  mills  and  warehouses.  The 
Esposition  too  is  seven  miles  inland  from 
the  levee  at  St.  Louis,  hence  the  river 
has  no  share  in   the  attractions  of    the 


At  Chicago  the  Exposition  was  on  a 
stretch  of  prairie  as  flat  and  as  devoid  of 
growing  timber  as  a  billiard- board.  Here 
the  Esposition  is  in  a  vast  natural  park, 
with  virgin  timber,  much  undulating  land, 
and  with  a  little  tributary  of  the  Mississippi 
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wending  its  way  through  the  park.     The  for  Art,  for  Agricidture,  and  for  Hortici!- 

park  makeB  a  grand  setting  for  the  one  ture,  are  adjacent  to  large  ajreas  of  ion-:  I 

hundred  and  eighty  odd  EspOBition  hiiild-  land   broken  only   by    the   avenues  «bi^ 

inga,  and  to  quite  an  appreciable  extent  have  been  laid  out  by  the  landscape  gt- 

makes  up  for  the  absence  of  the  take  which  deners.    These  woodland  surroundings  iii 

was  BO  much  a  feature  in  the  ensemble  at  enormously  to  the  beauty  of  the  Exposiii?: 

Chicago.  They  are  also  highly  essentiai  tot^e«cj 

The  Exposition  buildings  and  the  scheme  fort  of  the  visitors ;  for  in  July  and  Au^i-' 

of  cascades,  lagoons,  terraces,  plazas,  and  St.  Louis  is  one  of  the  hottest  cities  on  lu 
boulevards  are  on  even  a  grander  North  American  cor 

scale  than  at  Chicago;   for  the  tinent,    and  an  Ei- 
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of  water  to  suggest  coolnesB,  and  no  shade- 
trees  to  afford  relief  from  the  sun,  would 
have  been  well-nigh  impossible. 

From  the  time  it  was  planned  to  celebrate 
Jefferson's  famous  treaty  with  Napoleon  in 
1803  tor  the  cession  to  the  then  but  newly- 
organised  Ameriean  Bepublio  of  the  enor- 
mous stretch  of  country  which  was  included 
in  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  that  the 
Esposition  should  outrival  that  at  Chicago ; 
and  this  intention  has  been  realised.    It 
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the  State  Government  of  Missouri,  and  of 
money  spent  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  by  foreign  Governments  on 
buildings  and  national  displays,  and  by 
exhibitors  in  preparing,  transporting  and 
installing  their  exhibits. 

From  these  various  sources  fifty  million 
dollars  have  thus  gone  into  the  creation  of 
the  Exposition,  and  have  helped  to  make  it 
the  greatest  intemationai  Exposition  yet 
held,  in  every  way  a  fitting  celebration  of 
the  epoch-making  treaty  it  is  designed  to 


has  taken  ten  millions  sterling  to  do  it. 
This  outlay  cannot  possibly  be  recouped  by 
the  gate  receipts  and  the  percentages  pay- 
able by  the  thousands  of  concession  holders. 
One  million  sterling  of  the  total  sum  is  a 
gift  outright  by  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington, the  nation's  contribution  to  the 
Exposition  as  a  factor  in  national  education. 
Another  million  sterling  represents  a  loan 
from  the  Washington  Government,  which 
will  have  to  be  repaid.  The  remaining 
eight  millions  sterling  consist  of  money 
raised  in  St.  Louis  and  money  given  by 


commemorate.  Fifteen  million  people  have 
now  their  homes  in  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories carved  out  of  the  then  mostly 
unexplored  country  which  Napoleon  sold 
to  the  United  States  in  1803.  This  new 
territory  made  possible  the  extension  of  the 
United  States  southwards  and  westward. 
Otherwise  the  United  States  might  have 
been  confined  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and 
would  have  had  colonies  of  France  and 
Spain  as  well  as  of  Great  Britain  as  its 
neighbours.  Spain  sold  its  Florida  territory 
in  1819,  and  with  these  great  acquisitions 
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assured,  there  was  no  more  territorial  ex- 
paDsion  nntU  1845,  when  in  rapid  succas- 
sioQ  Texas  was  annexed,  Oregon  was 
acknowledged  by  Great  Britain  to  be 
United  States  territory,  and  Meiico  was 
forced  to  give  up  New  Meiico  and  Upper 
California,  and  to  relinquish  her  claim  on 
her  insurgent  province  of  Texas  by  the 
Treaty  of  1848. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  Territory  is  tlie 
greatest  area  of  country  which  ever  passed 
from  the  flag  of  one  nation  to  that  of 
another  as  the  result  of  diplomacy  which 
had  not  been  preceded  by  war.  It  is  the 
greatest  triumph  of  peaceful  diplomacy  in 
history ;  and  it  would  have  been  unlike  the 


American  people  had  they  allowed  u- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  this  far-rwb^ 
triumph  to  pass  without  national  uc 
memoration.  St.  Ixiuis  is  the  comiaeit- 
industrial,  and  social  metropolis  of  l- 
Louisiana  Territory.  It  is  the  largest  c." 
within  it.  It  is  not  older  than  N^' 
Orleans,  but  it  has  much  greater  commeria 
and  industrial  importance  than  theoti^ 
capital  of  the  old  French  Territory,  ac3i> 
population  is  enormously  lai^er.  Wii.-'- 
question,  therefore,  it  fell  to  St.  Loui.' : 
organise  the  commemoration  of  Pnsi:'.- 
Jefferson's  foresight  and  diplomacy. 

The  Exposition  will  not  pay  its  «-; 
That  at  Chicago  did  not  do  BO.  fiutsh;.. 
the  "United  States  Government  nol  rwr. 
itself  in  money  for  its  loan  there  will  be: 
national  loss.  The  Government  lou  i^ 
gift  together  aggregate  less  than  the  (xe/' 
a  small  war  such  as  unfortunately  Gn- 
Britain  is  frequently  engaged  in.  E.* 
small  glory  and  little  real  satisfaction:?^''' 
from  these  petty  wars ;  while  ten  or  e'.ti'i: 
million  dollars  appropriated  by  Govenmt-- 
to  such  an  Exposition  as  this  heip  to  p-- 
untold  pleasure  to  the  whole  country,  Sf r:: 
as  a  measure  of  national  developmen;  - 
art  and  industry,  and  are  of  permue 
usefulness  as  a  great  factor  in  educatim. 

Such  Expositions  as  these  ate  ^■■ 
essential  perhaps  to  the  life  of  the  Cii:>:- 
States  than  they  are  to  that  of  Engluo 
because  the  American  people  are  so  ini3>: ; 
scattered  and  are  of  diverse  origin.  A: 
Exposition  like  that  at  Chicago  and  this  s^ 
St.  Louis  brings  people  together  ^- 
ordinarily  are  living  thousands  of  e-- 
apart,  and  are  surrounded  by  the  mt> 
diverse  natural  and  climatic  conditi;:' 
These  great  gatherings  cannot  fail  lo  ^'■'i 
on  the  homogeneity  and  cobesiyepess 
this  great  country,  and  to  impress  upoDU 
conmaingling  crowds  that,  whether  the;  -' 
from  Massachusetts  or  Oregon,  from  Uin- 
iana  or  the  pine-tree  State  of  Maioe  ^^- 
north  on  the  Atlantic  coast  wii^i  ';' 
Province  of  New  Brunswick  as  its  neJ: 
hour,  whether  they  were  bom  in  -' 
country  or  in  Europe,  they  are  allAnit: 
cans,  and  that  many  infiuences  and  inte^t^'' 
are  common  to  them  all. 

I  have  kno'wn  St.  Louis  and  Missour. : 
many  years.  My  first  home  in  this  cour.:r 
was  in  St,  Louis,  where  I  came  fresh  .''- 
England  just  twenty  years  ago.  My  '  ' 
in  those  early  years  took  me  much  ^'■ 
and  brought  me   into    close   touch  i"- 


political    life.     Wbeo    I    first    came    the 
memories  of  the  War  of  the  RebelUoa  had 
not  nearly  died  away.     Missouri   was  a 
slave  State,  and  in  St.  Louis,  when   the 
crisis  came  in  1861,  there  was  a  large  and 
influential  secession  element.    The   State 
in  fact  was  only  saved  from  the  Confeder- 
acy by  the  active  and  daring  loyalty  of 
Buch  men  as  the  late  Gratz  Brown — whom 
in  my  early  days  at  St.  Louia  I  often  saw 
in  the  law  courts— and  Carl  Schurz,  who, 
foremost  among  German  immigrants,  has 
taken  a  prominent  and  useful  part  in  the 
larger  politics  of  his  adopted  country.    The 
German  population  here,  always  large,  was 
also  loyal  to  the  Union,  and  their  loyalty 
and    the   courage 
and    daring     of 
Brown  and  Schurz 
just    saved    Mis- 
souri from  throw- 
ing in  its  lot  with 
what   was   to   be 
the  Lost  Cause. 

Twenty     years 
ago  in  St.   Loais 
the  memory  of  the 
great   struggle   of 
1861-65  was  still 
vivid     and      still 
tinged  with  bitter- 
ness, and  the  same 
may     be    said    of 
the  whole  of  the 
south-western  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 
I  have  attended  a 
political     conven- 
tion  in    Texas   at 
which  there   were  sis  hundred  delegates, 
and  in  which   the  white  men — it  was  a 
Republican   Convention — did  not   exceed 
thirty  or  forty,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
Federal  office-holders.  I  have  been  thrilled 
by  the  old  Rebellion  yell  at  a  Missouri 
Democratic  convention ;  and  I  was  once  at 
a  battlefield  graveyard  down  in  the  Ozark 
country,    where    there    were    flowers    and 
garlands  for  the  Union  dead,  and  orations 
in  their  honour,  but  no  testimony  of  love 
or  respect  for  the  dead  of  the  Confederate 
forces  who  lay  in  an  adjoining  graveyard. 

These  bitter  memories  Eire  now  receding 
all  over  the  country.  The  war  is  at  last 
being  forgotten.  It  has  almost  disappeared 
from  Federal  pohtice,  and  would  soon  drop 
out  entirely  were  it  not  for  the  pension 
question.    There  are  no  reminders  of  the 
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war  at  the  Exposition.  People  from  the 
South  are  here  in  much  larger  numbers 
than  they  were  at  Chicago.  They  are 
mingling  with  people  from  the  East,  the 
North,  and  the  North-west  as  they  have 
never  done  before  ;  and  as  I  go  in  and  out 
among  the  crowds  in  the  beautiful  Garden 
City — for  the  Exposition  is  the  most  per- 
fect Garden  City  that  could  he  devised — it 
is  strongly  borne  in  on  me  that  this  Expo- 
sition is  going  to  do  more  than  commemor- 
ate JeSerson's  triumph.  It  is  going  to  do 
much  more  than  was  contemplated  by  the 
citizens  of  St.  Louis  when  they  began  the 
stupendous  task  of  its  creation.  It  is,  I 
think,  going  to  mark  the  complete  passing 


away  of  the  bitter  memories  that  have 
disturbed  society  and  politics  since  the  war 
of  1861-65,  and  the  burial  of  the  sectional 
feeling  due  to  the  fratricidal  struggle  of 
half-a-century  ago,  even  more  than  it 
celebrates  the  acquisition  of  the  Louisiana 
Territory. 

There  is  another  reason  why  no  one  need 
begrudge  the  money  which  may  not  find  its 
way  back  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  Neither 
the  State  nor  the  Federal  Government  can 
do  much  in  the  way  of  ordinary  education 
for  the  immigrant  who  has  come  too  late  to 
take  advantage  of  the  free  public  schools 
which  are  established  all  over  the  land. 
He  is,  however,  reached  educationally,  in 
the  pleasantest  way,  by  means  of  a  great 
Exposition.  The  Exposition  is  a  landmark 
in  the  progress  not  only  of  the  United 
991 
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States,  but  also  ot  the  world.  Moreover,  it 
commemorates  the  greatest  triumph  of  peace- 
ful diplom&cy  of  which  we  have  any  records. 
St.  Louis  in  weather  and  climate  has  its 
drawbacks  and  also  its  compensations.  Its 
summer  is  at  times  exceedingly  hot.  Its 
toug  autamn~aad  its  Indian  summer  are  a 
delight.    To  live  through  an  Indian  s 


is  an  esperieuce  never  to  be  foi^otteD  bv 
people  accustomed  to  the  damp  and  fog  of 
November  in  London  or  in  the  north  of 
England.  The  Espositlon  is  to  remain  open 
until  December  1st.  English  people  wbo 
are  contemplating  visiting  it  will  do  well  if 
they  can  so  time  their  visit  aa  to  spend 
November  in  the  Garden  City. 

B.    POBBTTT. 
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COMSIDEBING  that  cocoa  was  the 
national  drink  of  the  Aztecs,  it  is 
curious  that  its  manufacturers  have 
not  favoured  the  world  with  some  trade- 
mark reminiscent  ot  Mesioo.  With  Monte- 
zuma and  his  fifty  jars  of  chocolate  a  day 
for  bis  own  couBumption,  and  two  thousand 
for  his  household,  we  might  at  least  have 
espeoted  a  brand  bearing  bis  name,  or, 
perhaps,  one  called  after  Xmucane,  the 
Aztec  gentleman  of  earlier  date,  who 
invented  nine  drinks,  the  fourth  of  which 
consisted  of  cocoa  and  ground  maize,  other- 
wise cornflour,  and  thereby  anticipated  the 
makers  of  so  many  of  our  current  prepara- 
tions, cocoa  in  flavour  and  name,  and 
something  else  in  bulk. 

Of  Theobroma  there  are  quite  a  dozen 
species,  and  of  the  one,  2".  cacao,  which 
produces  the  cocoa,  some  ten  varieties; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  species,  from 


which  Montezuma  made  bis  chocolate,  i> 
in  none  of  its  varieties  indigenous  to  Mexico, 
but  a  native  of  the  basins  of  the  Amazon 
and  Orinoco,  though  now  grown  in  even 
American  state  from  Mexico  to  Pern  and 
BrEtzil. 

On  the  Pacific  the  chief  cocoa  port  i^ 
Guayaquil;  on  the  other  side,  the  ui^: 
quantities  are  shipped  from  Cabello,  Ia 
Guayra,  Carupano  and  Bahia.  The  tree  is 
cultivabed  in  most  of  the  West  India  islands. 
notably  in  Trinidad,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
indigenous.  In  Jamaica  no  less  than  sixty- 
five  plantations  of  it  were  destroyeil. 
probably  by  a  hurricane,  in  1671,  and  owing 
to  this  disaster — and  high  cnstoniB  dues— 
the  culture  was  abandoned,  to  be  begun 
again  in  recent  years. 

Cocoa  was  intJi>duced  by  the  Spaniards 
into  Celebes  in  1560,  under  the  name  of 
Bengal  coffee,  and  thence  and  from  their 
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other  East  Indian  colonies,  Java,  Sumatra,  ago,  and    to    Bourbon   nearly  a  century 

and  so  on,  as  well  aa  Surinam,  the  Dutch  since ;  and  from  Bourbon  they  took  it  on 

obtain  moat  of   their    supplies.      It  ^as  to  Madagascar.     It  is  the  mam  export  of 

acclimatised    in    the    Fhilippioes    by    the  the  island  of  San  Tbom^,  on  the  other  side 

Spaniards  in  1674,  the  plants  coming  from  of  Africa,  whither  the  Portuguese  carried  it 

Acapulco.      The    French    took    it    from  from  Brazil  in  1822.     Later  it  was  estab- 

Cayenne  to  Cochin  China  over  thirty  years  lisbed  by  the  Spaniards  in  Fernando  Po ; 
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some  seventeen  years  ago  it  was  introduced 
by  the  Germans  into  Cameroon ;  and  it  is 
now  grown  further  south  by  the  French 
in  the  Gaboon,  and  by  the  Belgians  in  the 
Congo. 

In  1880  batches  of  young  plants  were 
eent  from  Eew  to  Fiji,  Singapore  and 
Ceylon.  The  Fiji  venture  failed  at  the  first 
attempt,  but  succeeded  at  the  second ;  the 
SingiAore  consignment  succeeded  at  once, 
as  did  the  Ceylon  lot,  which  prospered  so 
well  that  Ceylon  cocoa  is  now  as  good  as 
any  in  the  trade. 

The  cocoa-tree  is  not  a  palm,  but  belongs 
to  an  order  intermediate  between  the 
mallows  and  the  limes.  It  is  an  evergreen 
with  reddish-grey  bark,  straight  of  trunk, 
and  much  branched,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  high,  with  the  foliage  mainly  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  the  leaves  longish 
and  alternate,  with  a  pair  of  linear  stipules 
on  the  stalk  which  soon  drop  o£F. 

It  blossoms  in  its  third  or  fourth  year. 
The  pinkish  or  yellow  flowers,  which  appear 
all  the  year  round,  are  without  fragrance ; 
they  ate  small  and  often  clustered,  and 
grow  from  the  scars  left  by  fallen  leaves, 
there  being  but  one  bloom  in  each  cluster 
that  comes  to  fruit.  The  pod,  or  cabosse, 
is  about  half  as  broad  as  it  is  long,  from 
five  to  ten  inches  in  length,  blunt  at  the 
base,  ridged  and  roughly  furrowed,  and 
changing  as  it  ripens  to  yellow,  purple, 
or  red ;  and  there  are  two  gatherings 
of  the  pods  a  year,  the  cabosses  being 
picked  as  they  ripen,  and  not  all  at 
once,  the  collection  practically  extending 


over     each    alternate  it:-. 
months. 

The  culture  is  pecu!k 
Cuttings  are  sometimes  \ak!t 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  pbd  :•. 
raised  from  seed,  ibe  seeJ- 
being  cleared  of  their  p% 
covering  and  soaked  in  ^i'y. 
for  eight  or  twelve  tens 
before  sowing.  In  i«o  « 
three  months  the  mil::- 
are  a  couple  of  (eet  bis:, 
and  are  transplanted  in; 
moist  ground  in  some  nit^i 
sheltered  from  the  winds,  u:: 
haviag  tm  equable  and  k^I^ 
rainfall. 

Every  young  cocoa  -  'a~ 
tturi.  Ao«i(r«  ijg^g  jjg  gu^^  of  shade  plj=|- 
These  are  of  three  Idri- 
First,  the  small  ones  topn>'~^ 
it  for  a  few  months,  generally  cassi'-- 
chillies,  or  castor  oils ;  second,  tHtnaoas  ^t:: 
plantains  to  take  charge  of  it  when  i!  ti-  ^ 
overtopped  the  others,  and  grow  with  n '" 
two.  or  three  years ;  third,  the  permwrt: 
shade  trees,  further  apart,  which  when  i-- 
three  years  are  over  are  the  onlyoccupai;;  i 
of  the  ground  except  the  cocoa-trees,  iti 
with  their  broad  tops  roof  in  the  plantain" 
tike  the  aisles  of  a  natural  temple,  mi  :^ 
which  parrots  and  monkeys  do  as  mi; 
damage  as  they  dare. 

In  Trinidad  and  Venezuela  the  cusloin^ 
shade  tree  is  Erylhrina  umbrosa,  the  i'- 
morielle  or  madre  de  cacao,  which,  "t 
other  leguminous  plants,  yields  aitro^i^ ' 
the  soil  and  thus  helps  the  cocoa  lo  ibn^ 
but  elsewhere,  as  also  there,  the  ssnd-t'' 
Hura  crepitans,  and  other  species  of  diJff 
ent  orders  are  used  for  this  pcoteci]' 
purpose,  the  plantations  being  snrroQDJ^- 
by  bananas,  bamboos  and  other  sbrute.  '■■  I 
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afford  further  shelter.  The  method  is  old. 
When  Cortes  reached  Mexico  he  found  the 
cocoa-tree  the  most  carefully  cultivated 
plant  in  the  country,  and  its  cultivation 
extended  down  to  its  native  valleys  east 
of  Panama,  and  always  in  shade,  for  as  a 
denizen  of  deep  forest  it  would  not  thrive 
in  the  open. 

Peter  Martyr  named  it  Amygdale  pecu- 
TiiaricBf  in  allusion  to  the  seeds  being  used 
as  money,  and,  in  fact,  the  first  specimens 
to  come  to  Europe  were  those  brought  by 
Columbus  in  1496,  as  examples  of  the  local 
currency.  The  native  name  was  cacauatl, 
hence  **  cacau  '^  as  John  Chilton  called  it, 
the  Spaniards  phonetically  spelling  it  cacao, 
whence  the  confusion  with  cocoa-nut — 
which  ought  to  be  coco-nut — as  its  name 
comes  from  macoco,  the  Portuguese  for 
monkey,  in  reference  to  the  resemblance  to 
a  monkey  face  of  the  three  terminal  scars. 
Chocolate,  also,  we  appear  to  owe  to  a 
blunder.  The  native  name  of  the  mixture 
of  cocoa  with  vanilla,  honey,  etc.  was 
chocolatl ;  but  Joseph  Acosta,  who  wrote 
of  it  in  1604  as  "  toothsome  to  such  as  are 
not  acquainted  with  it,*'  was  made  by  his 
printer  to  call  it  chocolate,  from  which  the 
English  eliminated  .  the  accent,  and  the 
Erench  eliminated  the  "  e." 

The  tree  was  first  described  by  Benzoni, 
who  left  America  in  1555,  and  the  seeds 
were  first  figured  by  Clusius  in  1582.  The 
Spaniards  are  said  to  have  begun  the  drink- 
ing of  chocolate  in  1620,  and  for  years  they 
kept  it  to  themselves.  The  next  to  drink 
it  in  Europe  seem  to  have  been  the  English. 
In  1657  "  the  excellent  West  Indian  drink, 
called  chocolate,"  was  to  be  had  in  Queen's 
Head  Alley,  Bishopsgate,  and  in  1660  tea, 
coffee  and  chocolate  are  mentioned  together 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Cocoa  is  one  of  those  numerous  articles 
for  which  our  colonies  had  a  preferential 
customs  rate.  In  1784  colonial  cocoa  paid 
6d,  per  pound,  while  foreign  paid  Is.  6d, ; 
in  1803  colonial  paid  Is.  lOd.,  foreign  6s. 
lOd. ;  in  1818  colonial  paid  l5.  10^.,  foreign 
Ss.;  in  1825  colonial  paid  Is.,  foreign  25.  6d.; 
in  1852  colonial  paid  Id.,  foreign  2d.,  the 
preference  not  being  abolished  until  1853. 
Even  in  these  days  of  free  import,  cocoa 
manufactured  pays  Id.  a  pound,  the  husks 
or  shells  2^.  a  hundredweight,  and  cocoa  or 
chocolate  prepared  or  manufactured  in  any 
way,  2d.  per  pound,  the  preparations  thus 
taxed  coming  entirely  from  the  foreigner. 
At  one  time,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed 


in  1780,  every  dealer  in  chocolate  had  to 
take  out  a  licence  costing  5^.  6d.  a  year; 
and  up  to  1820  the  cocoa  duty  was  collected 
by  every  pound  being  wrapped  in  paper 
supplied  by  the  revenue  officials. 

It  is  remarkable  that  coffee,  which  is  our 
only  hot  drink  that  undergoes  no  fermenta- 
tion in  its  manufacture,  should  remain  so 
stationary  in  demand,  compared  with  tea 
and  cocoa;  tea  being  fermented  after  the 
rolling  of  the  leaf,  cocoa  being  fermented  as 
soon  as  the  seeds  are  extracted  from  the 
pod,  the  object  of  this  fermentation  being 
to  remove  some  of  the  acridity,  strengthen 
the  flavour,  and  swell  the  seeds  so  as  to 
loosen  their  husks  and  start  the  separation 
of  the  two  cotyledons.  Formerly  some  of 
the  West  Indian  cocoas  were  dried  on  mats, 
but  now  the  fermentation  process  in  use  on 
the  mainland  is  almost  universal. 

As  wheat  and  many  other  things  are 
blended,  so  is  cocoa,  and  just  as  in  a  flour 
mill  you  find  grain  from  America  and 
South-Eastern  Europe,  and  other  places, 
mixed  together  to  yield  particular  qualities 
of  flour,  so  to  a  cocoa  factory  come  seeds 
from  the  tropics  nearly  all  round  the  world, 
recognisable  by  differences  in  shape  and 
size. 

The  first  process  is  to  roast  the  seeds 
in  much  the  same  way  as  coffee  beans,  and 
frequently  this  is  done  by  high-pressure 
steam.  Then  they  are  passed  through  a 
mill  in  which  they  are  cracked,  so  as  to 
free  the  two  crumpled  cotyledons,  known 
in  commerce  as  nibs,  and  the  shells 
are  winnowed  off.  These  shells,  which 
form  about  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  seed,  and  contain  some  of  the 
qualities  of  the  nib  in  a  less  degree,  are 
cleared  out  of  the  large  factories,  to  be  used 
in  the  smaller  ones,  for  what  may  be 
described  as  approaches  to  cocoa,  some  of 
the  cocoa-powders — let  us  say  "of  the 
past " — being  made  of  potato  starch, 
moistened  with  a  decoction  of  shells  and 
sweetened  with  treacle,  and  some  having 
so  little  cocoa  in  them  that  their  wholesale 
price  to  the  shops  is  less  than  that  of  the 
lowest  quality  of  unroasted  seeds. 

The  next  step  is  the  grinding  of  the  nibs, 
and  it  is  at  this  stage  that  the  sugar  and 
other  ingredients  are  introduced  in  the 
production  of  chocolate  for  eating  and  fancy 
cocoas  for  drinking.  But  if  pure  cocoa  is 
required,  the  nibs  are  simply  ground  and 
the  powder  treated  in  presses,  to  squeeze 
out  the  fat — a  process  which  seems  to  have 
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been  introduced  by  Van  Houten  in  the 
beginniiig  of  the  last  century. 

This  fat  is  the  cocoa  butter,  which  forms 
more  than  half  the  weight  of  the  cocoa 
nib.  Mr.  R.  Cadbury,  writing  under  the 
pseudoaym  of  Historicus,  in  bis  book  on 
Cocoa,  says  that  his  firm  extracts  two-thirds 
of  the  fat;  and  the  other  leading  manu- 
facturers do  the  same,  more  or  less,  the 
reason  of  the  extraction  being  that  cocoa, 
as  a  drink,  was  unsuitable  to  persons 
inclined  to  bihousnesa,  until  this  practice  of 
elimination  of  the  grease  was  introduced  to 
make  it  more  digestible  by  them  and  more 
agreeable  and  palatable  to  all. 

It  is  the  brown  bread  story  over  again. 
Chemically,  brown  bread  is  richer  in  food 
constituents  than  white  bread,  but  the 
ooDstituentfl  are  not  all  in  a  form  that  can 
be  assimilated,  and  so  white  bread  is  really 
superior  in  food  value  to  brown.  Chemically, 
the  cocoa  nib  ie  much  richer  in  food  con- 
stituents than  the  tea  leaf  or  the  coffee 
berry ;  it  contains  many  of  the  ingredients 
necessary  to  the  growth  &nd  sustenance  of 
the  body,  bat  these  are  in  such  forms,  with 
BO  small  a  proportion  assimilable,  that  its 


real  food  value  is  by  no  means  as  high  is 
the  percentages  would  indicate.  Soam 
constitutions  get  more  benefit  from  it  than 
others,  but  to  most  it  is  little  more  than  i 
useful  stimulant,  however  thick  it  may  be 
made.  In  fact,  it  is  a  drink,  and  a  good 
one,  there  being  no  better  drink  for  tbose 
who  like  it. 

A  little  of  the  fat  is  converted  into  faRv 
acids  in  tbe  roasting,  just  as  some  of  the 
starch  is  converted   into    dextrin,  but  tbe 
bulk    remains    to    be    driven    out    under 
presBore.    This  cocoa-butter  is  used  in  iia 
factories  in  the  confectionery  departmeau 
in  France  it  is  made  into  soap,  candles  and 
pomatum ;  and   here   it  is  well  known  m 
pharmacy,  in  the  form  of  oblong  yellowish 
tablets,  hke  white  Windsor  soap,  unctuous 
in  touch,  and  brittle  at  ordiDary  tempera- 
tures.    To  the  fat  difficulty  v?6  owe  ibe 
compound  cocoas,  of  which  that  of  Messis. 
Epps,  the  homoeopathic  chemists,  is  ihi* 
oldest  and  best  known.     In  some  of  these 
tbe  fat  withdrawn  is  replaced    by  other 
alimentary  substances;   in   some  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  fat  is  left  so  as  to  require 
a  larger  proportion  of  other  ingredients  to 
neutralise  tbe   excess,  their  intro- 
duction opening  the  door  to  wbal 
many  call  the  wholesale  adult*ra- 
tion    that  characterises    much  of 
the    trade.     Many  of    these    addi- 
tions are  harmless ;  some  of  them. 
such   as  milk,  make  it    more  of 
a   food;    some   simply   add  to  the 
weight  or  darken  the  colour ;  some, 
like    kola,   merely  add    an    extra 
stimulant. 

It  seems  as  though  man  cannot 
get  on  without  a  stimulant  of  some 
sort,  and  when  that  etimulaDt  is 
not  one  of  the  many  alcohols,  it 
has  to  be  thein.  There  is  theia. 
caffein,  theobromin  —  whichever 
you  may  please  to  call  it,  for  it  ii 
very  much  the  same  thing — in  »11 
the  national  drinks  of  the  so-calW 
temperance  nations.  The  tea  of 
China,  tbe  coffee  of  Arabia,  the  kola 
of  Africa,  the  mat6  of  Paraguay. 
the  coca  of  Peru,  and  the  cocoa  of 
Mexico  are  all  "caffeics" — thein 
is  the  stimulant  in  bJI  of  them. 
And  thein,  like  the  alcohols,  has 
its  dangers,  for  excess  in  either 
invariably  leads  to  trouble,  but  of 
two  evils  we  should  choose  the 
lesser,  and  tbe  lesser  in  this  case 
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is  uodoubtedly  ^ith  tbe  alkaloidB  and  not 
witb  tbe  alcohols. 

Iq  tbe  preparation  of  cbocolate  tbe  fat 
is  retained,  tbe  nibe  being  ground  up  into 
a  paste,  witb  perbaps  sixty  per  cent,  of 
wbite  sugar  as  fine  as  flour,  and  flavoured, 
«tc.,  as  it  is  ground.  In  the  old  days  certain 
species  of  Vanilla  and  Sobralia  furnisbed 
the  flavouring,  but  now  vanilla  chocolate 
derives  its  taste  from  conifers  and  not 
from  orcbide.  In  1861  Hartig  discovered 
-coniferin  in  tbe  sap  of  tbe  common  European 
larch,  aad  otber  coniferous  trees  were  after- 
wards found  to  yield  it.  In  1874  coniferin 
was  made  to  produce  vanillin ;  and  as  a 
single  ounoe  of  vanillin  equals  in  flavouring 
power  a  pound  of  vanilla,  tbe  orcbid  pods 


as  witness  Queen  Victona's  Cbristmas  gift 
to  her  South  African  army,  an  order  seem- 
ingly gigantic  which  was  dealt  with  so  suc- 
cessfully in  tbe  ordinary  course  of  business 
by  Messrs.  Bowntree  and  tbe  otber  two 
houses  among  which  it  was  divided.  The 
trade  thrives  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Some  of  tbe  foreign  factories  like  those  of 
Menier  or  Sucbard — ^not  to  speak  of  others, 
for  we  cannot  mention  all — are  growing 
immensely,  and  export  largely  to  this 
country,  though  some  of  our  younger  firms 
of  native  origin,  like  Caley  of  Norwich, 
seem  to  be  growing  quite  as  fast. 

The  prejudice  against  cocoa  tasted  for 
many  years,  and  it  is  one  of  tbe  few  good 
things  that  have  been  nursed  into  e 


are  no  longer  used  where  cheapness  is 
desirable,  and,  in  fact,  could  not  be  grown 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  demand. 

Some  of  the  firms  engaged  in  the  cocoa 
trade  are  of  quite  respectable  age.  Fry  and 
Sons,  the  oldest  and  largest — whose  works 
were  described  in  these  pages  In  an  article 
on  Bristol  some  six  years  ago,  and  who 
seem  to  have  succeeded  Churchman,  one 
of  tbe  earliest  advertisers — date  back  to 
1728,  sixteen  years  after  The  Spectator  was 
warning  its  readers  that  chocolate  was 
dangerous,  a  mild  way  of  supporting  the 
bilious  individnal  who  six  years  before  that 
had  produced  a  scare  by  announcing  that 
since  it  bad  been  prepared  with  sugar,  it 
had  become  a  poison. 

We  know  better  now.  There  is  no 
sweetmeat  in  more  esteem  than  chocolate, 


dkpjibtuent 

by  official  patronage.  As  recently  as  1830 
our  total  importation  was  976,115  lbs.,  of 
which  the  Boyal  Navy  consumed  582,400 
lbs,,  a,  similarly  large  proportion  having 
been  taken  on  many  previous  occasions. 
Had  it  not  been  introduced  into  tbe  navy, 
it  would  probably  have  lingered  on  as  a 
luxury,  but  when  the  Government,  year 
after  year,  renewed  its  naval  orders  and 
encouraged  tbe  colonies  to  grow  it  by 
preferential  duties,  the  prejudice  was 
gradually  broken  down.  Its  many  merits 
very  early  recommended  it  to  temperance 
reformers,  and  witb  the  success  of  their 
efforts,  and  tbe  ever- in  creasing  variety  of 
its  forms  and  applications,  its  consumption 
extended,  until  now  tbe  cocoa  we  import 
every  year  amounts  in  value  to  a  quarter 
that  of  tea. 


(OCTOBER  14.  1066) 


WHBBE  crowned  with  mined  towers  thia 
height 
IJooka  out  upon  the  distant  sea. 
The  sward  was  trampled  hy  the  might 

Of  Europe's  proudest  chivaliy; 
And  at  the  setting  of  the  sun 
A  kingdom  here  was  lost  and  won. 


Titles,  and  lands,  and  lasting  fame 
Seyoud  their  high  ambitious  thought, 

Were  theirs  who  with  the  Tictor  came 
And  roand  his  gilded  banner  fought, 

Yet  'tis  not  Norman  ikme  or  power 

That  haunts  my  memory  this  Dour. 


But  England's  sons  who,  called  away 
From  peaceful  toil,  from  field  and  plough, 

For  Sing  ^nd  Fatherland  that  day 
Stood  firm  and  patieut  on  this  brow, 

Facing  the  war  storm  side  by  side 

From  morning  star  to  eventida. 


That  Aatumn  eve  &om  the  £ar  past 
Betums  again  to  fancy's  eye; 

On  helm  and  aword  its  glow  is  oast, 
As  hostile  ranks  in  panoply 

With  flashing  steel  and  trumpet  sonnd 

Beset  the  dead  King's  etandud  round. 


On  its  last  field  unfurled  it  stands 
In  the  soft  lisht  of  waning  day ; 

Bank  upon  rank  fresh  Norman  buida 
Bush  ever  on  to  seize  that  prey ; 

Tet  pressed  by  foeman  front  and  rear. 

Still  floats  the  Saxon's  banner  there. 


For  though  their  Kingia  stricken  low, 
No  living  arm  Mls^lnKland's  cauw; 

Against  the  fierce,  triumphant  foe 
Each   breast  would  shield  her  rigbt«  * 

Till  heaped  about  her  flag  they  lie, 
Till  her  last  champion  falls  to  die. 


Battle  Hill 


WhUe    yet    I    gaze,     a 
mooiileBa  mKnt 
Like     a      duk     patl 

shroud  e      hill     and 

Sbtb  where  yon  torch'n 

flaring  light 
With  red  gleam  sbowe 

the  Norman  boat. 
And     out     beyond     tbe 

victor's  train 
Flickers  upon  the  English 


There    thick    upon    the 

trampled  field 
Are    sb'ewn   in    heaps 

the  true  and  braTO, 
None  turned  to  flee,  or 

sought  to  yield; 
Peasant  and  earl  have 

shared  one  grave. 
And  near  the  centre  of 

this  ring' 
Lies    'neath   these    slain 

the  patriot  Elng. 


Ko  stone  shall  mark  irith 

sculptured  liae 
The  spot  where  he  for 

En^aad  fell. 
Here  minstrel's  song  and 

stately  shrine 
Shall  but  his  foeman's 

glory  tell. 
None     ma^     for      him 

memorial  raisQ, 
No  bard  his  valiant  deeds 

may  praise. 

10 
Tet  shall  not  Harold  be 


For  pallid  lipB  will  breathe  bis  name  12 

Full  oft  by  ruined  Hamrahire  cot  ^,11                          1  „■ 

And    Yorkshire     homestead    wreathed     in  Gentle  as  brave,  in  council  wise 

g^njg                                 ^^     wiDBioiou     m  Destined  he  seemed  to  mould  her  state, 

And  sore 'for  him  will  brave  men  long  That  out  of  weakness  there  might  rise 

In  future  yea™  of  scorn  and  ^ng  tk^  ^""^     "^v"*            .^  b^t ' 

°  The  promiao  of  Me  mornmg  bneht 

J,  Before  its  noon  has  sunk  in  night. 

Not  three  weeks  since  &om  England's  shore  .3 

He  sent  the  dreaded  northern  hosts 

Vani^uished  and  tamed,  to  come  no  mote  A  race  that  slights  the  Boglish  name 

With  aword  and  fire  to  waste  her  coasts ;  Shall  in  the  English  land  hold  sway. 
And  all  men  hoped  his  strong  firm  hand  But  in  those  coming  days  of  shame 
Would  long  &om  foeman  guard  their  land.  OFt  shall  men  think  of  this  stem  day, 
— — — Through    whose    long    hours    with    weapons 

'  As  the  atandard  was  attacked  on  every  side  the  rude                                  .   ,          , 

bodies  of  its  defenders  must  have  fallen  in  a  circle  'Gainst     horse      and     Knight     these     rustics 

round  the  spot  where  it  stood.  stood. 
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14 
Proudly  they  met  the  foemaa'B  pride. 

No  NormaQ  Bcomed  the  Saxona  here; 
Oft  did  that  fierce  onrushiDg  tide 

Prom  their  firm  ranks  recoil  with  fear. 
The  Btranger's  rule  they  ne'er  Bhall  eee; 
While  theae  yet  lived  was  England  free. 

la 
But  now  the  chief  lies  Btricken  lov 

Who  would  have  shielded  this  fair  land 
And  tan^ht  its  sons  to  meet  the  foe, 

And  join  their  furce  from  strand  to  strand. 
Against  the  yoke  though  brave  men  strain, 
Divided  they  shall  strive  in  vain. 


For  with  dismay  shall  all  men  mark 


That  towering  upward  to  the  8lti««, 
Standing  in  cruel  strength  shall  frvwR 
O'er  WEisted  vale  and  ruined  town. 

17 
Ever  more  widely  shall  extend 

A  line  of  towers  in  grim  array, 
And  ever  further  forth  most  wend 

Those  who  would  flee  the  spoiler's  enj, 
Till,  to  the  furthest  bound,  remaios 
No  spot  without  the  Norman  chaina. 


Battle  Hill 


18 

Freedom  on  England's  soil  must  fly 
From  the  abodes  of  living  men, 

And  where  her  rustic  champions  lie 
Upon  this  hill  or  yonder  fen, 

Oft  Dending  o'er  them  as  they  sleep 

Through  coming  ages  she  shcJl  weep. 

19 

And  though  at  last  in  far-off  time 
Saxon  and  Norman  one  shall  be, 

And  side  by  side  in  many*  a  dime 
Shall  bear  their  flag  to  Tictory, 

Never  can  truer  sons  appear 

Than  those  who  died  for  England  here. 


20 

The  freedom  of  their  native  land 

Was  dearer  to  their  hearts  than  life; 

Still  dauntless  strove  the  patriot  band 
When  hope  no  more  oomd  cheer  their  strife. 

To  men  who  thus  its  horrors  face 

Defeat  brings  death,  but  not  disgrace. 

21 

Two  fates  of  war  doth  glory  crown ; 

In  righteous  cause  to  win,  or  die; 
To  gain  a  victor's  proud  renown, 

Or  in  a  hero's  grave  to  lie; 
And  shall  these  Saxons  be  forgot 
If  theirs  the  harder,  sterner  lot  ? 

JAMES  H0T70HT0N  KEKNEDT. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


'*0h,  Tommy,  Tommy  Atkins, 
YouVe  a  good  'an  heart  and  hand." 


T  was  washing-day  at 
Manor  Farm,  and  Mrs. 
Bland  was  not  in  a 
good  temper;  in  fact, 
since  her  visit  to  her 
daughter — Mrs.  War- 
ren— her  state  of  mind 
had  been  more  or  less 
uncertain.  Her  day 
bad  not  been  altogether 
satisfactory,  for  the 
maltster  was  a  man 
possessed  of  more  than 
his  share  of  family 
pride,  and  he  was  an- 
noyed  that  his  wife's 
mother  should  find 
herself  compelled  to 
increase  her  income 
by  turning  her  home 
into  a  baby  farm,  as  be  expressed  it.  He 
did  not  scruple  to  make  his  annoyance 
felt,  and  bis  remarks  as  to  people  who  had 
frittered  away  a  decent  competence,  and 
then  descended  to  incubating  chickens  and 
children,  had  irritated  Mrs.  Bland  so  deeply, 
that  she  came  home  to  vent  feelings  that 
she  dared  not  express  in  her  daughter's 
house,  at  Frittingham. 

She  bad  also  brought  back  with  her    a 
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small  parcel  of  Peggy's  stockings  and 
petticoats  that  she  had  intended  for  Mrs. 
Warren's  little  girls,  for  she  was  too  angry 
to  leave  it  with  them,  in  spite  of  {he  fact 
that  Peggy  had  more  clothes  than  she 
could  possibly  wear  out  before  she  outgrew 
them,  and  that  Mrs.  Beauchamp  would  be 
away  so  long,  that  she  could  not  possibly 
be  supposed  to  remember  all  the  garments 
that  should  by  rights  have  belonged  to  her 
daughter.  But  since  she  had  been  lan- 
guidly indifferent,  and  the  children  rude 
and  boisterous,  Mrs.  Bland  had  returned, 
thinking  the  world  a  howling  wilderness, 
where  no  one  had  justice  done  to  them 
even  by  their  nearest  and  dearest. 

So  on  this  eventful  morning,  Peggy  and 
Stephen  had  not  been  able  to  escape  into 
the  fields  as  they  had  intended,  but  were 
busily  engaged  piling  up  firewood  in  the 
outhouse  in  neat  Httle  bundles.  There 
was  a  certain  charm  about  it  to  Stephen, 
although,  as  it  was  in  sight  of  the  house, 
he  could  not  indulge  in  day-dreams  as  to 
the  number  of  little  bundles  in  the  heap, 
or  even  leave  off  to  have  a  game  of  baJl 
with  Peggy,  or  creep  away  into  the  meadow 
where  the  yellow  cowslips  were  blossoming 
as  golden  as  lemons  on  the  trees. 

Jane  was  standing  at  the  sink  in  the 
back  kitchen,  having  left  her  clothes  to 
soak,  and  being  now  engaged  in  peeling 
potatoes  for  the  mid-day  meal.  Mrs. 
Bland  was  in  the  front  garden,  manoeuvring 
reluctant  chickens  under  a  coop,  and  the 
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house  was  still  with  the  drowsy  silence  of 
a  summer's  day  that  has  only  the  under- 
c\irrent  of  sound  upon  the  surface  of  things. 

"  *  Oh,  Tommy,  Tommy  Atkins/  "  sang 
Jane's  shrill  treble,  mellowed  by  the  sun- 
light and  the  fresh  air  that  poured  through 
the  open  door.     "  *  You're  a  credit  to  your 

country  and  to  all  your  nytive' Oh, 

my!" 

The  song  was  an  outward  indication  of 
the  direction  in  which  Jane's  thoughts 
were  straying,  and  the  sudden  break  in  it 
was  due  k)  a  wholly  unexpected  apparition 
that  seemed  to  her  to  be  the  very  spirit 
of  the  song  itself. 

The  knife  fell  with  a  crash,  and  the 
potato  that  she  was  holding  rolled  under 
the  table,  while  Jane  herself  was  staring 
open-mouthed  at  a  man  in  the  uniform  of 
a  British  gunner,  who  was  standing  sheep- 
ishly in  the  doorway  in  a  patch  of  sunlight 
that  glinted  on  his  golden  buttons,  and  set 
off  the  wonders  of  white  gloves  and  belt. 

''Excuse  me,  miss,"  said  Gunner  Beck 
with  the  most  elaborate  civility.  **  But  am 
I  right  in  supposin'  I  am  addressin'  of  Miss 
Jane  Pearcey?" 

'*  Quite  right,"  said  Jane  decidedly,  sitting 
down  on  the  edge  of  a  large  three-legged 
stool  with  some  vehemence.  "  But  I  never 
thought  as  you'd  come  when  me  and  the 
child  wrote." 

**  I'd  do  more  than  that  for  the  Major's 
children,"  said  Beck  doggedly.  "Do  you 
know  what  he  did  for  me  once  when  I 
was  in  trouble?  Shielded  me  and  talked 
to  me  like  a  father — I'd  not  been  exact  on 
the  square,  though  I'm  not  a-goin'  to  tell 
you  precisely  what  I'd  been  a-doin.  Miss 
Pearcey — but  another  officer  might  have 
given  me  the  chuck-out,  and  I'd  have  gone 
to  the  bad,  instead  of  this." 

He  loftily  pointed  to  the  good-conduct 
stripe  upon  his  arm,  while  Jane  grimly 
regarded  it. 

"  I  never  had  much  opinion  of  soldiers," 
she  said  with  a  sniff.  "Dressed  up  ever 
so  to  go  a  play-acting  like — all  blue  and 
red  like  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colours. 
But  I  changed  my  opinion  the  minute  you 
came  into  the  door." 

"  I'm  pleased  to  hear  it,"  said  Beck, 
edging  a  little  nearer  to  Jane  with  an 
agreeable  smile. 

"  If  your  uniform  permits  you  to  stoop," 
said  Jane,  with  a  toss  of  her  head,  "I'll 
trouble  you  for  that  potato  which  your 
appearing  so  sudden  made  me  drop." 


Beck  gallantly  dived  for  it  and  came  up 
again  rather  red  in  the  face  from  the  exer- 
tion. There  was  some  trifling  by-play 
during  its  restoration,  and  then,  setting 
her  cap  straight,  Jane  returned  to  work, 
and  the  recital  of  the  children's  troubles 
that  he  had  come  so  far  to  attempt  to 
remedy.  Beck  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  table 
swinging  his  feet,  and  looking  with  an 
expression  of  admiration  at  Jane's  comely 
figure,  which  presently  changed  into  an 
attitude  of  rigid  horror  as  Jane  continued— 

"  This  family  was  no  place  to  send  two 
innocent  children  to,  like  those  two  dear 
dears  as  is  storing  wood  at  this  moment 
in  the  wood-shed.  Mrs.  Bland  has  no 
temper  for  children,  up  in  an  instant  she 
is — ^and  as  mean  as  mean.  Why,  the 
children  have  to  do  odd  jobs  in  the  garden 
and  the  house,  and  they  don't  get  the  food 
they  ought,  and  all  the  love  comes  from 
me. 

"  And  no  doubt  that'll  be  the  best  person 
it  could  come  from,"  said  Beck  gallantly. 
"  But  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  things 
is  exactly  right." 

"Things  is  exactly  wrong,"  said  Jane 
warmly.  "And  when  it  comes  to  the 
pretty  dears'  clothes  being  taken  for  Mrs. 
Bland's  grandchildren,  things  has  come 
to  a  pretty  pass." 

Beck  groaned.  "  My  patience,"  he  said. 
"Whatever  was  the  Major  thinkin'  about 
to  leave  'em  here  ?  " 

"Can't  think,"  said  Jane  emphatically. 
"Though  when  their  father  and  mother 
brought  the  pretty  dears  everything  looked 
all  right  here — there  was  kisses  and  loving, 
and  nice  food,  and  all  that  sort  of  soft 
sawder  talk,  till  they  were  out  of  sight. 
I  knew  what  it  was  all  worth,  but  what 
could  I  do,  except  promise  to  look  after 
them  ?  And  Mrs.  Beauchamp  was  the 
sweetest  lady  I  ever  saw — so  gentle-spoken 
and  kind — I'd  go  over  the  world  to  serve 
her." 

"  Same  here,"  said  Beck  warmly.  "  She 
and  the  Major  are  good  all  through,  and 
if  any  one  said  I  had  to  walk  barefoot  over 
red-hot  iron  to  help  'em,  I'd  do  it." 

"Well  I  never,"  said  Jane,  moved  to 
sympathy,  "you  must  be  strangely  fond 
of  them,  but  I  can  quite  understand  it — 
lookin'  into  her  gentle  eyes  made  me  feel 
quite  choking." 

"  You've  got  a  warm  heart,"  said  Beck, 
moving  an  inch  nearer.  "I  hope  there's 
room  in  it  for  me." 
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"  Well,  I  never,"  said  Jane  bashfully,  as 
her  hand  and  the  potato  vanished  for  a 
mometit  into  the  big  brown  fist  of  the 
warm-hearted  gunner.  "  But  the  question 
is,  what  can  we  do  for  the  children  before 
we  think  of  anything  else  ?  " 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Beck;  "but  that  is 
all  cut-and-dried  in  my  mind.  Somewhere 
in  my  pocket  I've  got  a  bit  of  a  paper  with 
the  name  of  their  aunt  upon  it."  He 
fumbled  in  the  pocket  of  his  serge  timic 
and  produced  the  crumpled  back  of  an 
envelope,  on  which  was  scrawled — 

"  The  Lady  Elizabeth  Marillier, 

Tattersham  Cottage." 

Why — "  said  Jane,  with  a  long-drawn 
note  of  wonder  as  she  read  it  slowly,  "  it's 
quite  close  here,  is  Tattersham,  and  though 
they  call  it  a  cottage,  it's  a  fine  big  place, 
no  more  a  cottage  Uian  this  house  is." 

''I  picked  this  bit  of  address  up,"  said 
Beck  sheepishly,  "  in  the  Major's  room,  if 
the  truth  be  told.  It  wasn't  strictly  speak- 
ing honest  maybe,  but  I  wanted  to  know 
some  one  belonging  to  the  poor  little  souls 
when  they  got  left." 

"You're  that  sharp,  Mr.  Beck,"  cried 
Jane  admiringly,  "I  should  be  afraid  of 
your  cuttin'  yourself.  But  my  advice  to 
you  is,  go  to  her  ladyship  and  let  her  know 
what's  a-goin*  on." 

"  But  she's  in  foreign  parts.  The  Major 
was  saying  so,  and  what  a  pity  it  was." 

"  Never  you  believe  a  thing  unless  you 
see  it  with  your  own  eyes,"  said  Jane  con- 
temptuously. "I  suppose  if  any  one  had 
said  to  you  that  the  children  was  as  happy 
as  kings  here  and  livin'  on  cake,  you 
wouldn't  have  thought  of  coming  to  see. 
Half  what  you  see  and  nothing  what  you 
hear  is  my  motto,  and  that  takes  me 
through  life  well  enough." 

"Must  make  you  a  bit  suspicious  and 
lookin'  out  for  troubles,"  said  Beck  with 
a  8ni£f.  "  Not  the  sort  of  person  to  make 
the  home  bright." 

"  Well,  of  all  the  awkward "  began 

Jane,  but  broke  off  with  a  sudden  shriek 
as  she  became  aware  of  a  shadow  looming 
in  the  background  that  shut  out  the  sun 
with  a  forbidding  air  of  gloom. 

"  What  on  earth  is  a  soldier  doing  in  my 
back  kitchen?"  cried  Mrs.  Bland  in  high 
wrath.  "Your  impertinence  in  inviting 
a  man  of  that  class  into  my  house  warrants 
my  giving  you  the  notice  which  has  been 
so  often  deserved  before." 
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She  was  very  angry,  but,  to  her  astonish- 
ment, Jane  found  that  her  own  wrath  g&Te 
her  a  fluency  that  she  had  never  possessed 
before. 

"And  indeed,  ma'ana,"  she  said,  *'who 
are  we  to  be  treating  a  soldier  of  the  Eiig 
in  such  a  fashion  ?  There's  more  honour 
to  be  gained  in  putting  on  a  blue  or  a  re: 
coat  than  ever  was  gained  by  stoppin'  a: 
home." 

"  Jane  I "  cried  Mrs.  Bland,  but  at  tfa^ 
moment  two  little  figures,  grimy  and 
dishevelled,  but  glad  beyond  measnn. 
darted  into  the  kitchen  with  shrieks  of  jo> 
and  caught  Beck  by  the  arms. 

"Oh,  Beck,"  cried  Stephen.  "Oh,  yci 
dear  nice  man  to  come.  I  knowed  y.^ 
would,  and  Jane  knowed  too,  but  we 
thought  you  might  not  have  any  mocey 
left." 

"Bless  their  dear  innocent  hearts!'' 
cried  Beck,  as  he  looked  from  one  to  tbe 
other,  with  his  face  glowing  with  prid:^ 
and  affection,  "  I  beheve  they  are  really 
glad  to  see  me." 

"Oh,  Beck!"  cried  Peggy,  "is  farrer 
and  muwer  coming  too  ?  " 

She  had  a  wild  thought  that  they  wene 
to  be  restored  at  once  to  Haveriord  and 
all  its  old  charms,  but  Mrs.  Bland  plockdi 
them  away  from  the  rough  serge  arm  as 
though  Beck's  touch  was  contamination. 

"  These  children  are  in  my  charge,"  she 
said  furiously,  "  and  I  will  not  allow  them 
to  associate  with  a  common  soldier.  Oct 
of  this  house  you  go  at  once,  and  if  yo^ 
show  your  face  here  again,  I  shall  senu 
for  the  pohce." 

Beck  rose  from  his  knees,  to  which  be 
had  dropped  the  better  to  embrace  tin 
children  that  he  loved.  His  face  wa.^ 
white  and  angry,  but  he  had  the  wonderf: 
restraint  that  years  of  rigid  discipline  brine 
to  the  soldier. 

"Very  good,  madam,"  he  said,  "but  yo- 
will  be  sorry  for  this  day — oh,  I  think  yo- 
will  be  very  sorry  for  this  day." 

Then  he  pulled  down  his  belt  anc 
straightened  himself,  looking  in  the  Utile 
square  mirror  over  the  sink  to  be  sure  thi: 
his  forage  cap  was  at  the  correct  angle. 

"  Good-day  to  you,  madam ;  but  I  vran 
you  that  I  haven't  spent  a  week's  pay  ^^' 
nothing,  or  to  leave  my  officer's  childnr 
where  they  are  done  to  as  they  are  h^^ 
Good-day,  Miss  Pearcey,  and  it's  Saii 
Beck  that  hopes  he  may  be  able  to  do  yi<- 
a  good  turn  for  what  you  have  done  fc" 
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these  ohlldren. 
Good  ■  bye,  my 
dears,  for  the 
pre  sent,  but  you'U 
hear  fromGuaner 
Beck  BOOH  again." 
His  graceful 
incliDatioii  of  the 
head  towards 
Mrs.  Bland  was 
tempered  by  an 
extremely  cun- 
ning wink  that 
he    managed     to 

Jane's  direction, 
and  i  which  ex- 
pressed so  much 
that  it  took  [her 
some  time  to  take 
it  all  in. 

Mrs.  Bland  was 
too  angry  for 
words,  but  she 
stood,  white  and 
silent,  waving 
Beck  towards  the 
door  with  a  hand 
that  trembled, 
ivhile  the  children 
— Stephen  with 
his  arm  about 
Peggy  in  pro- 
tecting fashion — 
watched  thescene 
with  wide,  won- 
dering eyes. 
Peggy  at  last 
broke  into  a  little 
^ail  of  grief  on 
seeing  Beck's  dis- 
appearing figure. 

"Ob,  Beck, 
dear,"  she  cried, 
"don't  go." 

The  soldier 
turned  and  oai^ht 
sight  of  I&s. 
Bland's  arm  sud- 
denly lifted  for 
a  blow.  He 
wheeled      round 

and    caught    her  evs  ant  down  sitddbhlt  oh  the  orass-flot  as  if  bhi  had  bees  shot 

by  the  wrist. 

"  If  you  touch  that  little  chUd,  madam,  angels  of  God  as  surely  watch  around  them 
I  shall  make  you  repent  it,"  he  said  in  a  as  the  air  blows  around  their  little  bodies, 
low  tense  voice.  "  Tou  may  think  nothing  and  bo  long  as  I  am  here,  no  one  lays  so 
of   them  and  their  sweet  ways,  but  the     much  as  a  finger  upon  the  two  of  them." 
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Not  a  word  did  Mrs.  Bland  speak,  but 
she  fell  back  against  the  wall,  cowed  and 
nnresisting,  and  Beck,  seeing  that  there 
was  no  more  danger  in  her,  went  through 
the  door  and  shut  it  behind  him. 

It  was  no  difficult  matter  to  find  his  way 
to  Tattersham,  for  the  first  man  he  saw 
volunteered  the  information  that  he  was 
driving  that  way  and  would  give  him  a 
lift.  And  he  went  so  far,  indeed,  as  to  set 
him  down  at  the  very  gate  of  the  Cottage, 
which,  if  it  had  ever  been  so  unpretentious 
a  building,  had  grown  into  a  small-sized 
mansion  very  speedily,  with  gables  and 
an  additional  storey  that  had  glorified  it 
into  a  very  charming  dwelling  indeed. 

Beck  went  timidly  up  the  drive  and 
rapped  at  the  back  door,  which  was  opened 
by  a  buxom  cook,  who  stared  at  him  with 
some  surprise,  melting  at  last  into  a  glow 
of  satisfaction. 

"  Good-afternoon  to  you,"  she  said ;  "  will 
you  come  in  ?  IVe  a  brother  in  the  red- 
coats, and  I  love  the  sight  of  a  uniform ; " 
and  Beck  entered  the  kitchen  with  a  feeling 
that  he  was  properly  appreciated. 

''And  may  I  make  so  bold  as  to  ask 
whether  my  lady  is  at  home  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Well,  the  cleverness  of  the  man !  " 
said  the  cook  admiringly,  ''for  she  came 
home  last  night  as  ever  was." 

"Then  may  I  trouble  you  to  take  me 
to  her,  my  dear?"  said  Beck  cheerfully, 
"for  I've  come  a  long  way  to  see  her, 
seeing  that  I  was  Major  Beauchamp's 
servant,  and  have  got  a  sort  of  a  kind  of 
a  message  for  her." 

"  Dear  me,  now  I "  returned  the  cook. 
"  She  will  be  pleased  to  see  you,  1*11  be 
bound,  for  she  sets  great  store  by  her 
nephew.  Hanner,  will  you  tell  my  lady 
there's  some  one  to  see  her." 

A  smart  parlour-maid  tripped  out  of  the 
pantry  in  answer  to  the  summons,  and 
Beck  rose  with  alacrity. 

"I'll  go  with  you,"  he  said,  "for  I've 
no  time  to  lose,"  and  Hanner  smiled  assent. 

"My  lady's  in  the  garden,"  she  said, 
"  weeding  among  the  rose  bushes." 

She  tripped  along  in  her  pretty  cap  and 
apron,  while  Beck  lumbered  after  her  in 
his  heavy  regulation  boots.  He  was 
admiring  the  trim  figure  of  the  parlour- 
maid, but  at  the  same  time  thinking 
tenderly  of  the  other  woman  he  had  just 
left,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  life  of  toil,  yet 
had  time  to  do  her  best  to  be  a  mother  to 
Stephen  and  Peggy. 
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Lady  Elizabeth  Marillier  was  weedin; 
viciously  with  a  long  hoe  among  the  bosbtri 
She  was  a  thin,  angular  woman,  whose 
sharp  face  was  hidden  by  the  huge  h^ 
that  she  wore,  and  who  was  famed  ae  much 
for  her  sharp  speeches  as  for  her  genuise 
kindness  of  heart. 

"  Goodness  I    what's    this  ?  "    she   said. 
turning  sharply  round  with  her  hoe  in  ±-. 
air,  to  find  Beck  standing  at  the  "  salute, 
with  his  arm  stiffly  extended  like  a  sigi- 
post. 

"It's  me,  ma'am,"  he  said  diffldenn 
"  Major  Beauchamp's  soldier-servant  as 
has  come  aU  the  way  from  Haverford  x 
look  after  them  dear  children,  and  to  :eil 
you,  ma'am — my  lady,  I  mean — that  the 
people  as  they  are  with  are  treating  ibex 
cruel.  There's  no  one  in  the  world  b/. 
you,  my  lady,  imless  you  count  me,  as  can 
help  them  just  now,  for  they  live  close  tc 
your  gates,  in  fact,  only  a  matter  of  three 
miles  o£f  at  the  Manor  Farm,  Frittingham. 

"  Gracious  goodness ! "  said  Lady  Eliza- 
beth, and  to  Beck's  concern  she  sat  do^n: 
as  suddenly  on  the  grass-plot  as  if  she  ksd 
been  shot,  and  sitting  there,  requested  hi:i 
to  continue  his  story  at  once,  for  that  she 
had  retmned  from  Italy  the  night  befort 
on  purpose  to  find  out  what  had  been  dene 
with  the  little  Beauchamps,  and  if  possible 
to  help  their  parents  at  this  crisis  in  ther 
lives. 

"  But,  my  good  man,"  she  lamented,  "  I 
always  do  say  that  in  the  army  thr3g!^ 
are  done  like  thunderclaps.  Now,  I  hsi 
had  hardly  time  to  think  over  the  fact  :bi: 
my  nephew  had  been  ordered  ahroad  befc^ 
he  has  gone  bag  and  baggage,  and  has  lef* 
his  fam^y  in  the  hands  of  strangers.'* 

"  Oh,  indeed,  my  lady,"  said  Beck  verr 
politely.  "No  doubt  if  you  was  at  u- 
War  Office  we  should  have  things  den-. 
very  different." 

"You  would  indeed,"  retomed  Iaz] 
Elizabeth^,  fervently;^  "and  now  I  mt:-: 
trouble  you  to  get  on  with  your  story.  -•-- 
it  is  getting  late." 

And  Beck,  nothing  loth,  poured  tr 
whole  story  as  he  had  heard  it  from  Jaz: 
into  her  astonished  ears. 

CHAPTER  IX 

"  Who  love  would  seek,  let  him  love  evermore  ~ 


I 


T  did.  not  take  Mrs.  Bland  very  lon^r 
realise  that  she  had  made  a  mistakt 
the  treatment  of  the  children,  and 
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was  perhaps  fear  of  consequences,  even  if  it 
was  not  a  touch  of  remorse,  that  made  her 
kinder  during  the  next  two  days  than  she 
had  been  before.  Her  kindness  was,  how- 
ever, tiresome  to  Stephen,  since  it  consisted 
of  a  constant  desire  to  keep  them  near  her,  so 
that  they  might  not  come  across  that  most 
undesirable  individual  in  uniform  again. 

Jane  was  still  under  notice  to  leave, 
and  held  herself  very  loftily  towards  her 
mistress,  although  Mrs.  Bland  certainly 
did  her  best  to  discourage  her  from  quitting 
a  situation  where  it  would  be  extaremely 
difficult  to  replace  her.  But  as  her  argu- 
ments took  the  form  of  contemptuous 
comment  on  the  disasters  that  were  likely 
to  overtake  ungrateful  girls,  Jane  heard 
them  with  unabated  resolution.  She  had 
no  wish  to  leave  Peggy  and  Stephen,  but 
she  had  too  much  trust  in  Gunner  Beck  to 
imagine  that  he  would  permit  them  to 
remain  at  the  Farm  any  longer.  She  had 
instinctively  trusted  his  honest  face  from 
the  first  moment  of  their  meeting,  and  she 
felt  certain  that  he  would  not  fail  the 
children  in  their  need. 

She  watched  Mrs.  Bland's  new  attitude 
suspiciously,  but  when  that  lady  announced 
her  intention  of  going  out  for  the  afternoon 
and  leaving  Jane  in  charge,  Jane  felt  that 
it  was  possible  suspicion  might  be  dying  a 
natural  death. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  where  she  is 
going,  my  lambs,"  said  Jane  cheerfully, 
when  Mrs.  Bland,  attired  in  her  best  gown, 
had  departed.  **  But  if  so  be  as  there's  any 
friend  you  want  to  see,  my  advice  is,  go  at 
once,  and  maybe  you'll  meet  Gunner  Beck 
on  the  way,  and  if  you  do,  there's  no  telling 
but  what  he  mightn't  come  down  here  to 
see  me." 

'*  Shall  we  tell  him  to  come,  Jane  ?  "  said 
Stephen. 

"I'm  not  giving  you  any  message  to 
take,"  said  Jane,  with  sudden  dignity,  "  but 
if  he  likes  tartlets,  I'm  making  pastry 
to-day  ; "  which  happy  remark  set  Stephen 
wondering  on  the  similarity  of  human 
nature. 

"  You  see,  Peggy,"  he  said  as  they  crossed 
the  field,  **  she  says  that  to  us  about  Beck, 
and  Lord  St.  Ives  was  so  funny  about 
Sweetheart,  and  Sweetheart  sent  such  a 
funny  message  to  him  all  about  aloes. 
Grown-up  people  don't  seem  to  be  able  to 
say  what  they  mean;  it  is  like  mother 
wrapping  up  our  medicine  in  jam,  isn't  it, 
Peggy?" 


"  Yes,"  said  Peggy.  "  Let's  see  Sweet- 
heart." 

"  And  so  we  will,"  cried  Stephen.  "  Why, 
he  said  we  was  to  bring  Sweetheart  to  see 
him.  Come  along,  Peggy — oh,  come  quick; 
it  will  be  so  nice,  'cause  they  are  the  next 
nicest  people  in  the  world  after  farver  and 
muwer," 

Peggy's  fat  legs  began  to  tumble  over  the 
ground  in  a  sturdy  trot,  for  the  recollection 
of  innumerable  cakes  of  the  most  enticing 
description  encouraged  her  in  the  prospect 
of  the  visit,  and  she  was  quite  as  anxious 
to  hurry  as  even  Stephen  could  desire  her 
to  be. 

They  stopped  presently  under  the  hedge 
to  pick  a  cluster  of  big  dog-daisies  that 
were  waving  in  the  Hght  breeze. 

"  For  Sweetheart,"  said  Stephen,  nodding 
mysteriously.  "  They  are  like  Sweetheart, 
and  I  want  the  blind  lord  to  know  that  she 
is  nicer  than  an  aloe  and  sweeter  than 
flowers." 

Peggy  stuck  some  in  her  bonnet  and 
Stephen  in  the  ribbon  of  his  sailor  hat,  and 
when  they  arrived  at  the  Bungalow,  Miss 
Sweet  came  out  to  the  door  with  the  laugh- 
ing remark  that  she  thought  a  May-queen 
must  be  coming  to  call  upon  her.  She 
quite  entered  into  the  idea  of  decorating 
herself  with  the  warm  handful  of  daisies 
in  Peggy's  clasp,  and  they  looked  so  pretty 
in  the  band  of  her  blue  linen  gown  .that 
Stephen  was  enchanted. 

"  And  now  we  are  all  ready,"  he  said, 
"  to  go  visiting,  hke  we  did  the  first  day." 

Sweetheart  was  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the 
Bungalow,  with  her  arms  round  both  the 
children,  and  Stephen's  face  very  close  to 
her  own.  She  was  dressed  simply  in  blue, 
but  her  hat  was  a  dainty  mass  of  muslin 
and  lace,  framing  her  face  charmingly,  and 
the  child  thought  that  she  had  never  looked 
prettier. 

"  But,  darling,  where  are  we  to  go  visit- 
ing ?  "  she  said.  "  You  two  had  better  stay 
with  me,  and  have  tea  with  sugar  cakes." 

It  was  a  tempting  offer,  but  Stephen 
stood  to  his  guns  with  all  the  devotion  of 
a  soldier's  son. 

"  It  would  have  been  very  nice,"  he  said 
regretfully,  "  only  I  promised  Lord  St.  Ives 
to  bring  you  to  see  him." 

There  was  a  breathless  pause,  and  in  the 
stillness  Stephen  could  hear  the  girl  catch 
her  breath  in  a  tremulous  sigh  that  was 
half  a  sob. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  dear  ?  "  she  said 
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faintly.     "I  do  not  think  that  you  could 
have  understood  Lord  St.  Ives  rightly." 

"  Oh,  Sweetheart !  Why,  I  said  to  him 
ahout  the  aloes,  and  he  said  he  knew,  and 
something  ahout  a  hundred  years,  and  you 
was  to  come,"  cried  Stephen  in  a  sorely 
injured  voice.  "  I  am  not  a  little  baby  like 
Peggy ;  I  can  understand." 

"Oh,  my  dear  little  lad — of  course — of 
course,"  said  Lucinda,  with  a  new  thrill  in 
her  voice  that  made  it  sound  like  the  silver 
chime  of  a  bell,  "only  when  happiness 
Gomes  suddenly  sometimes,  it  is  ve^hard 
to  believe." 

Stephen  looked  curiously  at  her,  for  she 
stood  up  suddenly  with  a  quick  graceful 
gesture  and  flung  out  her  arms. 

"  Ah  1  good-bye  the  hundred  years,"  she 
said.  "  Ah !  welcome  the  flowering  of  the 
aloe!" 

"I  think  that  grown-up  people  do  say 
queer  things,"  said  Stephen,  with  gentle 
resignation.  "  First  Jane  about  the  pastry, 
and  then  you  about  the  aloes.  Do  grown- 
up people  always  talk  in  parables  ?  " 

"  Not  always,"  laughed  the  girl,  as  she 
caught  him  up  in  her  arms  and  hugged 
him  until  the  outraged  dignity  of  seven 
years  begged  her  to  put  him  down  again. 
"  Only  sometimes  when  people  are  happy, 
they  say  just  what  comes  into  their 
heaids." 

"Are  you  happy?"  said  Peggy,  with  wide- 
eyed  wonder.     "  Why  are  you  happy  ?  " 

"Why  will  you  be  happy  when  mother 
comes  home,  Peg  ?  " 

"  'Cause  we  love  her." 

"  Ah !  "  said  Miss  Sweet  mysteriously, 
and  a  swift  rosy  blush  swept  from  brow  to 
chin,  so  that  she  had  to  turn  away  to  hide  her 
confusion.  "Come  along  quick,  children; 
we  will  race  to  the  gate,"  she  said. 

She  took  them  out  a  new  way,  that 
opened  on  to  the  cHff  behind  which  the 
village  clustered.  The  jutting  ridge  of  rock, 
that  grew  suddenly  out  of  the  marshes,  was 
the  most  surprising  part  of  all  that  flat 
stretch  of  country,  for  it  was  a  relic  of  old 
days,  when  the  sea  washed  over  the  plain 
where  Frittingham  now  stood,  and  lapped 
the  foot  of  the  cliff  now  green  with  bracken 
starring  the  yellow  sand. 

"  Is  this  the  way  ?  "  said  Stephen. 

"  This  is  the  way  I  used  to  come  long  ago 
— before  Lewis  was  blind.  Every  inch  of 
the  road  is  dear  to  me,  for  it  is  full  of 
memories.  We  planted  that  httle  sapling 
— he  and  I — and  oh !  there  is  the  little  oak 
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that  we  stuck  in  the  ground  as  an  aeom- 
why,  it  is  quite  a  little  tree !  " 

She  was  talking  to  herself,  and  Stephen, 
hanging  on  her  arm,  realised  that  she  was 
back  in  old  days,  and  walked  very  soberly, 
wondering  again  at  the  strangeness  of  tbe 
people  who  are  grovni  up. 

They  came  out  upon  the  park  at  kst 
through  a  side  gate,  ivy-grown  and  framdl 
by  an  arch  of  clematis,  and  beyond  the  gate 
some  deer  with  quiet  faces  were  feedinfL 
who  looked  up  as  they  passed  through  and 
flashed  away  into  the  undergrowth  with  a 
twinkle  of  horns  and  tossing  heads.  Tht 
children  led  Lucinda  with  an  air  of  superior 
knowledge  of  the  place  and  its  inhabitants, 
to  which  she  gave  way,  revelling  in  the 
intoxication  of  the  scene,  and  the  day,  ani 
the  wonder  that  was  wrapping  her  senses 
like  a  cloud. 

"  He  never  drives  out  of  the  park,  Sweet- 
heart," said  one  clear  voice  beside  her;  "he 
doesn't  like  people  to  see  him." 

"  The  man  in  black  clothes  wants  him  to 
have  visitors — he  was  pleased  when  we 
came,"  chimed  in  the  other,  and  Sweetheart 
listened  and  delighted  in  everything. 

But  when  they  came  close  up  to  the 
house  her  courage  seemed  to  fail  her,  and 
she  hung  back,  pretending  to  be  busy 
examining  a  climbing  scarlet  rambler  rose. 

"  Come  along,"  cried  Stephen  impatiently. 

"  Oh,  Stephen,  I  can't — I  dare  not  come 
— I  am — I  am  tired.  Tell  him  that  I  am 
here  in  the  rose-garden." 

Stephen  laughed.  "Why,  Sweetheart. 
he  isn't  a  bit  frightened — and  he  can't  see 
— I  don't  think  he  could  come." 

"  Tell  him  that  I  am  here,"  said  the  giri 
quickly.  "See  what  he  says  when  he 
knows  that  I  have  come." 

Her  hand  was  on  her  heart,  her  breath 
going  and  coming  in  sobbing  gasps,  and 
Peggy  was  staring  up  at  her,  conscious  oi 
the  dominant  note  of  tragedy  in  the  air  that 
was  so  alarming,  that  she  put  out  a  small 
soft  hand  and  laid  hold  of  the  blue  linen 
skirt  to  be  certain  that  her  small  world  was 
not  on  the  brink  of  destruction. 

Stephen  ran  in  through  a  side  door  that 
stood  invitingly  open,  and  made  his  way  to 
Lord  St.  Ives*  room.  He  felt  that  the 
ordinary  way  of  ringing  the  bell  would  be 
far  too  lengthy  a  process,  and  he  cho^ 
the  shorter  way  so  that  he  might  be  unseen 
by  any  one  save  the  chief  actor  in  the  drama 
that  was  being  played  at  the  moment 

Lord  St.  Ives  was  sitting  in  his  arm-chair, 
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with  his  hands  folded  on  his  knees,  and  the 
old  listless  air  of  helplessness  that  he  had 
almost  shaken  off  during  the  last  few  days. 
His  quick  ears  caught  the  httle  footfalls  on 
the  carpet,  and  he  turned  at  once. 

"  Stephen ! "  he  said.  There  was  prisoned 
hope  in  his  voice,  hope  that  had  struggled 
against  release  for  fear  that  disappointment 
should  turn  the  key  once  again  on  young 
thoughts — young  life. 

"  Here  I  am,  sir,"  said  Stephen  cheerily. 
"  We've  had  a  long  walk,  and  at  the  end 
she  won't  come  in." 

"  Who — won't  come  in  ?  "  said  Lord  St. 
Ives  after  an  imperceptible  pause. 

"Why,  Sweetheart.  She's  hiding  her 
face  in  a  rose-tree,  and  she  is  just  as  red  as 
the  rose.  So  like  a  girl  she  is,  too,  always 
disappointing  when  it  comes  to  the  end  of 
things.  She  can't  really  be  shy  because  she 
knows  you.  She  must  be  like  Peggy  when 
she  doesn't  want  to  play,  and  says  she  has 
got  the  ear-ache." 

"  But  I  hope  Sweetheart  wants  to  play," 
said  Lord  St.  Ives.  "  Are  you  really  tellmg 
me  the  truth,  Stephen?  Is  she  really  in 
the  rose-garden,  and  does  she  want  to  see 
me?" 

"It  is  the  truth — ^honest  truth,"  cried 
Stephen.  "  Why,  she  came  with  me  when 
I  asked  her — she  came  to  see  you,  and  now 
she  won't  come  in." 

Stephen  was  genuinely  interested  in  the 
meeting,  and  genuinely  distressed  at  the 
catastrophe  that  seemed  to  be  overtaking 
the  two  old  friends.  "  Oh ! "  he  said, 
"  aren't  you  coming  to  her  ?  " 

"Ah!  I  am  blind,"  Lord  St.  Ives  cried 
out  in  sudden  agony  as  he  rose  and  stood 
there  for  an  instant.  He  had  risen  so 
quickly  to  his  feet  at  the  first  touch  of  hope, 
forgetting  his  infirmity,  only  remembering 
that  she  was  waiting  for  hun. 

At  his  cry  Stephen  went  forward,  the 
tears  rising  to  his  eyes.  "  But  I  can  help 
you — I  can  take  you  to  her,"  he  said. 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  Stephen.  She  shall 
see  me  as  I  am — she  shall  realise  me  as 
the  helpless,  miserable  log  that  I  shall  be 
for  all  the  remainder  of  my  life." 

"  Sweetheart  will  scold  you  if  you  talk 
like  that,"  said  the  child  sturdily.  "  She 
likes  people  for  their  thoughts,  and  not  for 
their  looks." 

"  It  can,  at  any  rate,  be  no  worse  than  it 
has  been  for  years,"  said  the  man  to  himself 
— "always    longing,   always    wondering — 
never  daring  to  see  her." 
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"Take  care  of  the  steps,  sir,"  cried 
Stephen.  "There,  we  are  in  the  h&ll— 
now  through  the  door — ^and — ^why,  there 
is  Sweetheart  waiting  for  us!" 

Lord  St.  Ives  began  to  tremble  very 
violently,  and  he  put  out  his  hand  to  support 
himself  against  the  wall,  for  between  his 
love  and  his  misery  he  was  like  to  faint 

"  If  I  could  only  see  her,"  he  said,  and 
the  boy  knew  that  he  was  talking  to  him- 
self. "  If  I  could  see  the  lift  of  her  pretiy 
head,  and  the  sweep  of  hair  that  grows  so 
cunningly  down  by  her  little  ears!  Ii' 
I  could " 

But  Sweetheart  looked  up  from  her  roses 
and  saw  him  standing  there,  so  shamed,  so 
helpless,  and  with  a  great  cry  she  ran  to 
him  and  cast  her  arms  about  him,  crying 
out  that  he  was  her  dear,  her  love,  the  only 
man  she  had  ever  cared  for,  and  who  had 
treated  her  so  cruelly  that  he  must  tun 
round  now  and  repent.  There  were  teare 
running  down  her  cheeks,  and  great  tears 
painfully  welling  up  from  his  sad  eyes,  and 
Stephen  turning,  caught  Peggy's  hand  and 
pulled  her  away,  for  he  knew  instinctively 
that  he  was  not  needed  there. 

St.  Ives  put  out  a  trembling  hand  and 
touched  Lucinda's  bright  head  as  it  lay 
on  his  breast. 

"  I  dare  not  hope  this  is  real — it  must  be 
a  dream — and  I  shall  wake  to  the  loneliness, 
the  pity  of  it  all  again." 

"  You  shall  never  wake,  Lewis ;  you  shall 
sleep  always  if  you  Uke  it  best,"  she  sobbed; 
"  but  it  is  true — all  true." 

"  But  I  am  a  log — a  cumberer  of  the 
earth,"  he  said.  "  I  can  never  see  you— I 
am  quite  blind." 

"  And  I  am  glad  of  it,"  cried  Lucinda 
with  a  sob,  "  because  you  can  never  sftr 
me  when  I  grow  old  and  ugly,  and  I  can 
always  be  your  eyes,  and  make  you  see  the 
world  as  my  eyes  see  it." 

"  Come  along,  Peg,"  said  Stephen  tremu- 
lously. "I  think— oh,  I  think  he  has 
kissed  her ;  "  and  long  before  Lord  St.  Ive> 
or  Lucinda  remembered  the  very  existence 
bf  the  two  Httle  people  who  had  so  wonder- 
fully brought  them  together,  they  were 
speeding  down  the  avenue  and  out  throu^ 
the  big  gates,  homeward  bound. 

But  the  day  which  had  begun  so  beauc- 
fully  ended  in  so  disastrous  a  fashion,  thi: 
Stephen  began  to  be  afraid  that  the  sorrow 
might  entirely  swamp  the  pleasure,  *^^ 
coming  out  of  the  park  gates  they  r»i 
straight  into  the  arms  of  Mrs.  Bland. 
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"So,"  she  said  slowly,  "this  is  where 
you  go,  you  little  wretches.  How  long 
have  you  been  coming  in  and  out  of  Lord 
St.  Ives*  house  ?  " 

They  were  silent,  looking  into  her  face 
with  horror,  and  she  shook  the  boy  sharply 
by  the  arm. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "  I  can't  think 
when  you  shake  me  so." 

"There — now  you  add  lies  to  your  other 
faults.  You  are  wicked  children,  and  I 
shall  try  whether  a  good  beating  and  bread 
and  water  will  not  cure  your  bad  ways," 
and  she  swept  them  home  to  the  farm  in 
tears  and  wailing.  Surely  never  had  a 
small  rescuer  of  distressed  lovers  fallen  so 
low  before! 
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CHAFTEB  X 

ND  SO  these  are  my  nephew's  chil- 
dren?" said  Lady  Elizabeth  Marillier, 
standing  up  very  straight,  tall  and 
gaunt  in  Mrs.  Bland's  drawing-room. 
"Well — all  I  can  say  is,  that  a  more 
neglected-looking  pair  of  little  mortals  I 
never  saw." 

She  had  come  prepared  to  find  every- 
thing at  its  worst  at  the  Manor  Farm,  and 
she  had  come  at  a  successful  moment  to 
prove  the  truth  of  her  suspicions.  Never 
had  Stephen  or  Peggy  looked  so  absolutely 
dirty  and  untidy  as  they  did  with  their 
hands  and  faces  grimy  with  earth,  their 
hair  dishevelled,  and  their  clothes  torn  and 
sadly  in  need  of  mending.  They  had  been 
digging  up  potatoes  for  the  house,  as  a 
punishment  task  after  their  adventure  of 
the  previous  day,  and  even  dainty  Peggy 
looked  out  through  a  dimming  cloud  of 
grime  that  seemed  to  obscure  the  radiance 
of  her  golden  hair  and  forget-me-not  eyes. 

"  It  is  healthy  for  children  to  play  in  the 
garden," said  Mrs.  Blandgrimlv, "  and  I  have 
yet  to  learn  that  earth  is  unwholesome." 

"  It  is  not  fitting  for  my  niece  and  nephew 
to  work  like  day  labourers,  and  that  was 
what  they  were  doing  when  I  drove  up. 
Why,  woman,  that  baby  might  have  cut 
herself  with  the  spade,  or  injured  herself 
in  a  hundred  ways.  And  the  little  boy  too 
— with  eyes  just  like  Harry  Beauchamp's 
— ^why,  they  ought  to  be  sheltered  from 
every  shade  of  anything  that  does  not 
belong  to  childhood." 

She  took  Stephen's  hand  in  her  own,  for 
something  in  the  boy's  pathetic  eyes  ap- 
pealed to  her  even  more  than  did  the 
robust  charm  of  Peggy's  baby  face. 


"  Tell  me,  dear,  are  you  happy  here  ?  " 

"  How  dare  you  ?  "  quivered  Mrs.  Bland, 
shaking  with  anger.  "  How  dare  you  un- 
dermine my  influence  with  those  dear 
children,  who  have  been  as  the  very  apple 
of  my  eye  since  they  came  to  me  ?  " 

Lady  Elizabeth  gave  a  short  laugh  that 
was  more  aggravating  than  loud-spoken 
ridicule.  "  When  I  drove  up  here  to-day, 
those  dear  babies  were  doing  work  that  a 
garden  boy  should  have  been  engaged  for. 
I  have  heard  from  independent  witnesses 
of  their  irregular  food,  their  unsympathetic 
surroundings,  their  utter  loneliness  had  it 
not  been  for  the  rough  kindliness  of  your 
servant-girl." 

"And  who  has  dared  to  tell  these  un- 
truths ? "  cried  Mrs.  Bland,  beginning  to 
feel  alarmed  as  the  truth  of  the  situation 
forced  itself  upon  her. 

"  Lord  St.  Ives  and  Miss  Sweet,  and  also 
— my  nephew's  soldier-servant,"  -said  Lady 
Elizabeth  briefly. 

"I  know  nothing  of  Lord  St.  Ives  or 
Miss  Sweet.  There  was  certainly  an  im- 
pertinent soldier,  who  forced  himself  into 
my  kitchen,  and  whom  I  nearly  had  to 
eject  by  main  force." 

"  He  came  to  me  afterwards,"  continued 
Lady  Elizabeth  grimly,  "  and  the  result  is 
that  I  have  come  to  fetch  my  niece  and 
nephew  away  with  me.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  their  boxes  packed  at  once,  also  I  will 
make  an  inventory  of  their  clothes." 

"You  have  no  right  to  remove  these 
children :  they  were  left  in  my  charge  by 
their  parents,  and  I  refuse  to  let  them  go 
untU  their  parents''  return,"  cried  Mrs. 
Bland,  utterly  unnerved. 

Lady  Elizabeth  cast  a  look  of  withering 
contempt  upon  the  angry  woman.  "Their 
mother  returns  in  a  few  days'  time,"  she 
said.  "  She  turned  back  at  Alexandria,  as 
news  reached  her  there  that  a  relative  had 
died  and  had  left  her  a  large  fortune,  and  she 
was  compelled  to  return  to  arrange  her 
affairs:  anyhow,  she  would  have  removed 
the  children  from  your  care  at  once." 

Lady  Elizabeth  spoke  with  great  decision, 
and  moved  towards  the  door.  "  I  am  wait- 
ing for  the  children's  clothes,"  she  con- 
cluded with  great  distinctness. 

Mrs.  Bland  sat  herself  down  upon  a  chair. 
"I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  packing 
them,"  she  said.  "  This  is  all  done  under 
protest." 

Lady  Elizabeth  looked  at  her.  "You 
vdll    be   very  sorry   some    day    for   your 
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behaviour  to  two  little  children,"  she  said 
^th  a  strange  tremor  in  her  voice.  "  You 
had  a  chance  of  making  two  little  lives 
very  bright,  and  being  a  mother  to  children 
whom  circumstances  had  rendered  orphans. 
You  missed  your  chance — many  people 
miss  their  chance  in  life — but  none  more 
badly  or  cruelly  than  you.  I  have  pity  for 
many  sinners,  but  none  for  the  woman 
who  has  no  heart  for  the  Httle  children. 
Every  true  woman  has  a  mother's  heart, 
to  which  all  that  is  tender  and  helpless 
appeals,  for  the  sake  of  the  Child  Who  was 
bom  in  Bethlehem." 

There  was  something  about  the  dignity 
of  her  words  that  silenced  the  angry  woman, 
and  she  cowered  back  sullenly  in  her  chair, 
convinced  of  sin  perhaps  for  the  first  time. 

"  I  have  done  nothing  wrong,"  she  said : 
then  closed  her  lips  like  a  steel  trap  and 
sat  back  silent,  while  Lady  EHzabeth  swept 
the  children  from  the  room. 
■^ Jane  was  waiting  for  them  outside,  and 
by  her  triumphant  expression,  it  was  evident 
that  little  of  what  had  passed  within  the 
drawing-room  had  been  unheard  by  her. 

"  Shall  I  pack  their  clothes,  and  tidy  the 
children,  my  lady?"  she  said.  "I  know 
where  their  bits  of  things  are." 
v"Pray  do,"  said  Lady  Elizabeth,  with 
sudden  interest.  "Dear  me!  I  believe 
you  are  the  girl  of  whom  that  very  excellent 
soldier  told  me,  and  I  should  like  you  to 
know  that  my  housemaid  is  leaving  this 
day  week,  and  if  you  care  to  take  the  place, 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  so  kind  a  woman 
in  my  house,  and  as  the  children  will  in  all 
probability  remain  with  me  for  some  time, 
they  will  be  glad  to  feel  that  they  have  not 
lost  a  friend." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  my  lady  I  "  cried  Jane, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  unable  to  say  more, 
for  the  rise  in  the  world  would  be  so  great 
that  she  could  hardly  contemplate  it  calmly. 

"Aunt  'Lizbeth,"  cried  Stephen,  "you 
must  be  a  good  fairy.  You  give  us  all  we 
want — first  Jane,  and  then " 

"  And  then  your  mother,"  cried  the  great 
lady,  whom  the  world  called  proud  and 
cynical.  "Oh,  you  two  poor  little  souls! 
Mother  is  coming  back  to  you  next  week." 

"  Muwer  ?  "  Stephen's  voice  was  grave 
and  full  of  quiet  triumph.  "  I  prayed  it  all 
the  time.  Aunt  'Lizbeth.  I  knew  God 
would  send  her  back  to  me  quite  soon — I 
prayed  it  directly." 

And  he  was  a  little  surprised  when  Lady 
Elizabeth  stooped  down  and  gathered  him 
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in  her  arms,  pressing  hinri  to  her  breas*. 
with  an  unwonted  tenderness  that  bis 
words  had  awoke  in  her  heart. 

The  faith  of  a  child  is  always  a  wonder- 
ful thing  to  middle  age,  and  to  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Marillier,  Stephen's  words  came  like 
an  answer  to  a  question  asked  long  ago, 
and  never  perhaps  satisfied  untU  thi> 
moment. 

"  Darling,"  she  said,  "  you  must  be  my 
boy  Stephen  always,  and  try  to  love  me 
very  much." 

Stephen  turned  his  grave  blue  eyes  upon 
her,  and  she  saw  in  them  the  eyes  of  the 
brother — long  dead. 

"  Why,  I  love  you  now,"  he  said.  '*  I 
loved  you  directly  you  came,"  and  Lady 
Elizabeth  was  rewarded. 

^^  *r  ^n  ^f  ^ 

Tattersham  Cottage  was  an  abode  full  o: 
unexpected  surprises.  There  were  wonder- 
ful treasures  in  cupboards,  and  the  day 
after  their  arrival,  a  pony  appeared  fo: 
Stephen  to  ride  and  to  possess  for  his  xen 
own,  while  at  the  same  time  the  most  aston- 
ishing wax  doll  was  discovered  sitting  by 
Peggy's  bed,  that  had  strange  new  attrac- 
tions in  the  conversational  line,  and  powers 
of  opening  her  mouth  that  placed  her  far 
above  any  dolls  that  Peggy  bad  ever  me: 
in  her  short  life. 

Lady  EUzabeth  was  enjoying  the  visit  of 
her  nephew  and  niece  exceedingly,  and  friJ 
of  regret  that  she  had  not  reiJised  earlier 
what  deUghtful  companions  two  good  chil- 
dren can  make.  She  was  deeply  engaged 
also  in  despatching  messengers  betw^n 
the  Cottage  and  the  Manor  Farm,  with 
demands  for  the  remsdnder  of  Peggy '^ 
clothing,  that  exasperated  Mrs.  Bland  be- 
yond endurance,  and  resulted  in  the  piece- 
meal restoration  of  the  pretty  things  tbai 
she  had  so  unjustifiably  appropriate 

Mr.  Bland  did  not  realise  the  loss  of  the 
children  until  the  lapse  of  two  days,  when 
he  suddenly  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
house  was  unwontedly  quiet  and  the  table 
strangely  empty. 

"Where  are  Stephen  and  Peggy?"  he 
said  suddenly.  "It  seems  to  me  that  I 
miss  them  from  the  house.  They  are  no: 
ill,  surely  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Bland  briefly;  "they 
are  gone — their  aunt  fetched  them  away." 

"Oh,  indeed!"  returned  her  husband 
gently.  "I  am  glad,  Eliza — I  am  very 
glad,  for  I  do  not  think  that  you  made 
them  happy^  I  am  obliged  to  say  so,  even 
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at  the  cost  of  your  anger,  and  I  thought  so 
every  day  that  they  were  with  us." 

Mrs.  Bland  looked  up,  and  instead  of  the 
outburst  of  irritation  that  Mr.  Bland  ex- 
pected, he  read  in  her  face  something  that 
was  almost  a  vague  regret. 

"  No,  I  am  afraid  that  they — were  not 
happy.  I  think  that  incubators  and  kittens 
are  an  easier  way  of  making  an  income." 

"  You  are  right,  Eliza,"  he  said  wonder- 
ingly ;  but  before  he  had  collected  his  be- 
wildered senses  his  wife  had  left  the  room, 
and  her  voice  was  heard  scolding  Jane 
violently  for  the  last  time  in  the  kitchen. 

"  Why,"  said  Mr.  Bland  slowly  to  him- 
self, as  he  took  off  his  spectacles  and 
wiped  them  deliberately,  ''if  I  did  not 
know  it  was  impossible,  I  should  have 
said  positively  that  there  were  tears  in 
Eliza's  eyes ;  but  I  must  be  going  bhnd, 
and  that  is  the  explanation  of  my  extra- 
ordinary hallucination." 

But  whether  it  was  the  explanation  or 
no,  certain  it  was  that  Jane  carried  a 
wondering  account  of  the  change  at  the 
farm  to  Tattersham  Cottage,  when  she 
arrived  there  to  take  up  her  duties  as 
second  housemaid. 

"She's  sorry,  if  she  never  was  before, 
my  lady,"  she  said,  during  an  interview 
that  she  had  with  Lady  Elizabeth.  "  Why, 
I  am  beginning  to  beheve  that  she's  got 
what  they  call  *  nerves,'  for  when  Mrs. 
Warren  and  her  children  came  to  see  her 
yesterday,  they  parted  with  high  words, 
and  Mrs.  Warren  vowed  as  she'd  be  long 
enough  before  she  came  back  to  where  she 
had  been  that  insulted,  and  it's  my  thinking 
that  she  and  her  children  won't  be  much 
missed  even  by  their  grandmother  when  she 
comes  to  think  it  all  over.  It  isn't  often 
that  birds  of  a  feather  disagree,  my  lady, 
but  when  they  do,  you  may  know  there's 
a  beginning  of  a  change  for  the  better." 

And  if  Lady  EHzabeth  was  doubtful  of 
it  in  her  mind  she  did  not  say  so,  or  destroy 
the  optimism  of  Jane  Pearcey's  nature. 

Jane  would  have  made  a  most  attractive 
housemaid,  but  to  her  delight,  Lady  Eliza- 
beth discovered  that  the  children  needed  a 
maid  to  attend  upon  them,  and  therefore  a 
substitute  was  procured,  while  she,  attired 
in  a  white  drill  gown  and  a  most  demure 
bonnet,  escorted  them  in  their  walks,  and 
became  a  very  efficient  guardian  of  their 
happiness. 

It  was  on  one  of  their  daily  rambles  that 
they  ran  across  Beck,  who  had  in  some 


miraculous  fashion  secured  another  three 
days'  furlough,  and  accompanied  them  to 
the  Cottage  on  the  ostensible  errand  of  in- 
quiring after  Stephen  and  Peggy's  welfare,, 
but  as  he  remained  to  dinner  in  the  kitchen,, 
and  seemed  engrossed  in  some  private  and 
particular  conversation  with  Jane  Pearcey, 
Stephen  felt  disappointed  in  this  lamentable 
falling  off  of  personal  interest. 

"  But  he  couldn't  have  many  things  to- 
say  to  you,  Jane,"  he  said,  when  she  was- 
undressing  him  that  night.  "  We  had 
known  him  such  a  long  time,  and  then  ho 
seemed  to  want  only  to  say  things  to  you» 
What  did  he  tell  you,  Jane  ?  " 

Jane  laughed  and  hid  her  face  in  the  bath 
towel. 

'*  Lor',  Master  Stephen,"  shesaid, "  soldiers 
is  queer  people.  Why,  he  had  the  face  to 
ask  me  when  he  might  put  up  the  banns." 

"  What's  banns,  Jane  ?  "  said  Stephen. 
"  Are  they  good  to  eat  ?  " 

"  Bless  your  loving  heart,  my  lamb — no,"^ 
said  Jane  with  exquisite  confusion.  "  It'& 
being  married — living  in  quarters,  as  he 
says,  and  having  a  real  elegant  home  of 
our  own." 

"  Why,  Jane ! — married  I  "  cried  Stephen. 
"  Why,  it's  like  Sweetheart  and  the  blind 
lord.  Peggy  and  me  is  going  to  be  brides- 
maids, and  we  shall  want  to  be  bridesmaids- 
to  you." 

"  Bless  you,"  was  all  that  Jane  could  say 
again.  "  You'll  have  to  ask  your  dear 
mamma." 

And  Stephen,  with  his  arms  round  his 
mother's  neck,  and  his  face  against  her  soft 
cheek,  had  many  questions  of  like  nature 
to  demand  when  the  blissful  day  of  her 
return  arrived.  She  was  a  happy,  rosy 
mother  too,  with  a  new  joyous  light  in  her 
eyes,  bom  of  release  from  all  care  and 
trouble  regarding  their  money  matters,  and 
she  laughed  merrily  as  she  kissed  his  round 
head. 

"  Yes,  darling,  you  shall  do  what  Jane 
wants,  because  we  are  all  so  grateful  to  her 
that  we  can  never  thank  her  enough  for 
her  care  of  you,  and  as  you  made  the  two 
marriages,  my  laddie,  you  will  have  to  assist 
in  some  way  at  both  weddings.  And  oh  I 
Stephen,  we  are  rich  now.  We  shall  never 
want  for  money  any  more.  We  can  be 
happy,  and  make  others  happy,  for  the 
rest  of  our  lives.  We  will  furnish  Jane's 
quarters  for  her,  and  father  will  help  us 
choose  the  things,  for  he  is  coming  home 
to  an  English  station  very  soon." 
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And  overwhelmed  with  the  joy  of  the 
whole  situation,  Stephen  hid  his  face  on  his 
mother's  shoulder  and  shed  a  few  happy 
tears. 


Lord  St.  Ives*  wedding  was  a  very  quiet 
one,  witnessed  only  by  a  few  intimate 
friends,  and  by  Tupton,  who  considered 
himself  as  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
whole  ceremony. 

At  first  Lord  St.  Ives'  voice  faltered  a 
little,  but  as  he  made  his  vows  it  gained 
strength,  and  when  he  felt  Sweetheart's 
warm,  loving  hand  in  his  he  took  courage, 
and  forgot  every  one  but  his  lovely 
bride. 

Have  Beauchamp  from  her  place  in  the 
church  felt  her  eyes  fill  with  tears  as  they 
passed  her  on  their  way  out  to  the  carriage 
— St.  Ives  with  his  unseeing  eyes,  his  whole 
face  rapt  into  a  lofty  happiness  to  which  in 
former  days  he  never  could  have  attained, 
and  Sweetheart,  guiding  her  husband  with 
gentle,  loving  touch,  aU  her  love  plain  to 
read  on  her  smiling,  quivering  lips,  in  her 
happy  eyes  that  had  no  look  save  for  the 


man  she  had  loved  so  long,  and  in  vdiose 
happiness  her  own  life  wbs  bonnd  up. 

As  they  passed  out,  with  light,  happy 
steps,  Step&n  and  Peggy  paused  at  tLe 
far  seat  where  Jane  Pearcey  and  Gmmer 
Beck  sat  in  solitary  state. 

«  Muwer  says  we  can  wear  these  things 
at  your  wedding,  Jane,"  said  Stephen  cheer- 
fully, "  but  you  will  have  to  make  haste, 
'cause  the  dressmaker  who  made  them  says 
we  do  grow  terribly  fast." 

"  Bless  you,  Master  Stephen/'  said  Beck, 
with  vigorous  delight.  "  If  I  had  had  my 
way,  and  it  had  been  in  any  way  a  respect- 
ful act  for  to  have  done,  Jane  here  iironld 
have  been  Mrs.  Beck  this  very  day." 

"  Go  along  with  you,  Samuel  Beck," 
said  Jane  with  vast  indifference. 

"Stephen,"  said  Pe^gy,  in  the  solitode 
of  the  nursery  that  night,  "  what  do  you 
think  of  weddings  ?  " 

"Weddings,"  answered  Stephen  in  t 
muffled  voice;  "I  don't  hi^dly  know, 
Peggy,  but  I  liked  the  sugar  on  tiie  cake. 
and  I  liked,  oh,  I  Uked  to  see  Sweetheart's 
face." 


THE  END 
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Saturday,  N(yo.  29,  1903. 
The   enclosed    half-finished    letter  was 
one   I  had  commenced   at    the  hotel    in 

A on    a    Sunday    three  weeks    ago. 

T and  I  had  just  settled  to  correspond- 
ence when  E came  in,  and  of  course 

that  put  us  right  off  the  "track."  As 
we  had  to  leave  town  early  the  following 
morning,  I  had  no  opportunity  to  finish 
it.  Well,  to  continue.  Two  days  after  the 
great  fire,  in  which  much  damage  was 
done,  several  people  losing  their  crops  and 

houses,  T came  over  to  me  and  said 

that  the  young  Englishman  he  was  living 

with  was  going  into  I .     So  as  there 

we^e  several  things  we  had  to  do,  we 
decided  to  go  in  the  wagon  with  him  (a 
distance  of  forty-five  miles),  then  when  we 
got  there  to  go  by  train  to  A ,  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles,  he,  E ,  to  join  us 

there  when  he  had  finished  his  business 

at  I ,  and  all  to  return  together.     We 

started  off  at  6   a.m.  by  moonlight.     We 
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took  some  cold  pork  and  bannock  with  us, 
but  it  was  too  cold  to  eat,  and  the  grub 
froze  until  it  was  like  marble.  I  will  not 
go  into  details,  only  to  say  it  was  awful. 
We  had  no  fur  coats  or  Arctic  garments 
to  keep  us  warm.  English  overcoats  are 
a  mockery  here  in  the  winter.     We  arrived 

at  I about  6  p.m.  (a  very  creditable 

undertaking  with  a  heavy  team),  and  fooDci 

that  the  train  to  A went  in  an  hour's 

time.  We  were  both  about  done  up  with 
the  cold  and  hunger,  so  decided  to  go  the 
next  night. 

We  managed  to  feel  comfortable  the 
next  day,  and  got  to  A in  the  evening- 
It  snowed  and  rroze  hard  that  night  and  the 
next  day  ^Saturday).     On  Simday  R — 7 

turned  up  trom  I ,  and  E came  in 

while  I  was  writing  the  incomplete  letter 
I  enclose. 

On  the  Monday  (Nov.  9)  it  was  colder 
still,  and  every  one  said  it  was  the  freeze-up. 
We  did  not  know  what  to  do  about  clothes. 
We  found  we   could   not  go  for  a  week 
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without  fur  ooats,  or  we  should  die  for  a 
certainty.  So  we  just  had  to  go  to  a  store 
and  get  two.  They  are  made  of  wombat 
ekin;  they  reach  the  ankles,  and  have 
collars  a  foot  deep,  which,  when  turned 
up,  hide  face  and  head  completely.  Not 
a  day  has  passed  since  but  we  have  to 
thank  our  coats  that  we  have  survived  it. 
We  ptdled  out  from  town  and  got  half 

way  to  W when  we  mistook  the  trail, 

and  got  fairly  lost  on  the  prairie.  The 
cold  was  intense,  and  to  make  matters 
worse  the  snow  came  on  and  blew  right 
in  our  faces.  After  going  on  for  I  cannot 
say  how  long  (it  seemed  like  a  nightmare), 
we  struck  the  new  railway  line  and  found 
we  were  much  too  far  to  the  east ;  so  we 
had  to  crawl  along  the  line  until  we  struck 
S ,  and  thus  to  J 's  and  E 's. 

When  I  reached  J 's,  I  found  that  he 

and  a  neighbour  were  just  going  to  bed. 
1  tried  to  get  myself  some  supper,  but  there 
was  no  d^  wood  to  make  up  the  fire,  so 
I  had  to  content  myself  with  a  pipe  and 
go  supperless  to  bed — on  the  ground.  I 
did  feel  a  bit  upset  after  the  day  I  had  had, 
and  only  a  few  biscuits  since  breakfast; 

but  there,  these  are  only  details,  and  T 

and  I  are  getting  used  to  them  (or  rather 

trjdng  to).     J 's  place,  as  I  have  told 

you,  is  stone,  with  just  the  ground  for  a 
floor.  It  was  deadly  cold,  and  seemed  like 
lying  in  icy-cold  water. 

Next  morning  J went  into  town  for 

a  load  of  wood  and  coal.  After  he  had 
gone,  I  found  that  I  could  not  keep  warm 
at  all,  so  I  set  out  and  walked  over  to 

H 's,  two  miles  away,  where,  as  I  have 

already  told  you,  T is  staying.     They 

persuaded  me  to  remain  there  and  go  over 

to  J 's  twice  a  day,  and  fix  his  horses. 

This  I  agreed  to,  and  *  walked '  over  twice 
a  day  until  he  came  back.     We  carted  all 

the  wood,  stove,  etc.,  to  our  lot  at  S , 

and  managed  to  get  up  the  frame  of  the 
house  one  day.  It  was  so  cold  we  had  to 
hammer  in  a  few  spikes,  and  then  smack 
our  hands  for  a  few  minutes  before  making 
another  attempt.  We  went  over  another 
day,  but  could  not  work,  as  we  could  not 
use'  our  fingers  owing  to  the  intense  cold. 

Next  day, 

1  left  off  my  letter  yesterday  afternoon, 

which  day  both  T and  myself  would 

have  declared  to  be  Saturday.  We  have 
been  here  alone  for  a  few  days,  and  con- 
gratulated ourselves  that  we  were  keeping 


careful  track  of  the  days  of  the  week. 
Thinking  to-day  was  Sunday,  we  rose  rather 
later  than  usual,  and  I  rummaged  up  a 
few  prunes  for  a  treat.  After  breakfast  we 
hitched  a  teajn  to  the  sleighs,  and  started 
off  to  visit  a  neighbour  a  couple  of  miles 
off.  When  we  got  there  he  said  it  was 
Monday;  we  cannot  make  it  out,  for  trv 
and  reckon  the  days  as  we  will,  we  still 
make  to-day  Sunday.  Anyway  we  are 
wrong,  for  we  passed  a  man  on  our  way 
back  here  this  afternoon,  and  he  said  it 
was  Monday.  You,  of  course,  cannot 
understand  this,  but  if  you  were  out  here 
you  would  soon  fall  into  the  same  error. 

Now,  to  continue.  After  the  trip  to  town 
and  back  of  which  I  wrote  yesterday,  we 

settled  down  in  R 's  shack,  the  owner, 

T and  myself.    It  was  very,  very  cold 

and  draughty,  not  having  been  put  into 
shape  for  the  winter.  It  is  12  ft.  x  12  ft. 
(rather  small  for  three).  There  is  a  small 
wooden    bed    really   meant  for  one,   but 

R and  T manage  to  pack  into  it. 

I  make  up  a  bed  on  the  floor  for  myself. 
Here  we  were  domiciled  together.  It  was 
awfully  cold.  R had  only  a  little  coal- 
dust  left;  we  eked  this  out  with  bits  of 
packing-case,  etc.,  but  it  was  a  fright. 
We  never  managed  to  get  warmed  once. 

Nearly  every  day  we  had  a  blizzard,  the 
wind  just  went  through  the  shack  and 
through  us.  It  was  not  safe  to  go  out.  You 
see  the  snow  is  very  fine  and  dry,  and  lies 
on  the  prairie  like  powder ;  the  wind  blows 
it  up,  and  it  is  denser  than  any  fog.  One 
could  lose  themselves  in  sight  of  home 
very  easily.  There  was  nothing  for  us  to 
do  but  wait  until  it  cleared  some,  then  go 
into  town  again  for  coal  and  supplies. 
Eventually  we  started  with  two  teams, 
one  in  a  wagon  and  one  in  sleighs.  Of 
course  it  was  cold,  and  the  wagon  was 
very  slow-going  over  the  snow. 

The  snow  had  obliterated  the  trails,  and 

about  half-way  to  A we  got  lost,  and 

did  not  succeed  in  getting  in  until  8  p.m., 
frozen  to  the  marrow  and  nearlv  starved. 
As  we  could  not  drive  a  wagon  back  over 

the  snow,  R got  another  set  of  sleighs. 

All    day    Friday  we  were    loading    coal, 

lumber,  etc.      We    left    A Saturday 

morning.  It  was  a  bright,  clear  day,  but 
oh !  so  cold.  We  could  see  the  frost  falling 
and  glittering  in  the  sunlight  like  the 
crystal  stuff  on  the  Christmas  cards. 
The  sweat  froze  on  the  horses,  until  they 
were    quite   white;    our    eyebrows    froze 
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also.  We  had  rather  heavy  loads,  and  at  six 
o'clock  were  some  eight  miles  from  home, 
so  we  put  up  for  the  night  at  a  German's 
house,  as  the  horses  and  ourselves  were 
dead  heat.  We  had  some  tea  and  sausage, 
then  made  a  bed  on  the  kitchen  floor. 

The  next  morning  we  started  ofif,  and 
almost  immediately  landed  in  a  blizzard. 
It  took  several  hours  to  cover  that  little 

eight  miles,  but  at  last  we  reached  R *s 

place  late  in  the  afternoon,  thoroughly  tired 
and  cold.  But  we  had  coal ;  so  we  made 
a  good  fire  and  got  warmed  up  a  bit. 
Didn't  I  keep  thinking  of  home  that  day 
(Sunday)  1  I  can  tell  you  these  trying  trips 
make  a  fellow  feel  that  England  is  the  best 

place  out.    As  T says,  "  there  is  only 

one  consolation.  After  the  real  hard  times 
we  are  having,  it  would  be  against  the 
laws  of  nature  if  we  do  not  get  something 
in  return." 

Dec.  6,  1903. 

* 

I  guess  you  will  wonder  why  I  did  not 
continue  my  letter  before  now,  but  I  guess 
when  I  have  worded  it  down  to  date  you 
will  cease  to  wonder. 

I  left  off  after  we  had  returned  from  our 

last  trip  to  A .     After  we  had  been 

back  two  or  three  days  E took  one  of 

his  horses  and  rode  to  I to  visit  some 

friends  in  that  district,  leaving  T and 

myself  here  to  attend  to  things  and  make 
ourselves  as  comfortable  and  as  much  '*  at 
home  "  as  we  could.  Making  oneself  "  at 
home  "  under  our  conditions  would  strike 
one  as  being  very  funny,  were  they,  alas ! 
not  so  very  hard. 

R has   not  yet   returned.      I   will 

tell  you  what  sort  of  a  time  we  have  had 
the  last  few  days.  Tuesday  was  a  very 
dull  and  bitterly  cold  day,  too  cold  and 
dark  to  write.  Early  Wednesday  morning 
(about  two  o'clock  I  think)  a  blizzard  came 
up,  the  worst  known  here.  It  simply  tore 
across  the  prairie,  driving  the  fine  snow  in 
one  dense  black  cloud ;  one  could  not  stand 
up  in  the  wind ;  it  drove  the  fine  powdery 
snow  through  every  little  crack  in  this 
shack,  which,  as  I  have  told  you,  is  not 
properly  finished  off.  It  is  always  very 
draughty,  but  it  was  simply  unbearable; 
the  wind  went  through  us  like  knives ;  do 
what  we  would,  we  could  not  get  warm. 

Everything  was  smothered  with  the  fine 

snow,  which  found  its  way  in  at  all  points. 

What  little  heat  we  could  get  from  the 

stove    thawed    some   of    this,   and    made 
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everything  soaking  wet.  We  could  not  p 
outside  at  all,  and  the  poor  horses  in  the 
stable  did  not  get  attended  to  at  all  Ehat 
day.  During  the  day  the  ^rind  blew  the 
stove-pipes  down,  so  we  liad  to  fix  theo 
up  again — ^no  easy  job  for  any  one  who 
had  not  tackled  it  before.  At  night  we 
fixed  up  the  bed  as  best  ^we  comd  udq 
turned  in ;  of  course  the  bedding  was  some 
very  wet  and  some  damp.  We  could  no: 
sleep,  for  the  storm  was  terrible — not  short, 
angry  gusts,  but  one  continuous  roaring 
blast.  The  shack  just  creaked^  shook, 
and  fairly  hummed  like  a  ship.  I  was 
afraid  all  the  time  it  would  turn  over,  but 
I  think  it  was  the  great  drifts  of  snow  all 
around  it  that  saved  it.  Thursday  morning 
dawned,  but  it  was  just  the  same.  We 
could  not  go  outside,  only  just  to  the  door 
to  scoop  up  a  little  snow  to  melt,  as  we 
had  no  water  in  the  shack.  That  soimd> 
nice  and  easy,  but  it  is  not  so;  this  snow  is 
like  slate  and  takes  a  lot  of  thawing,  and 
it  needs  a  large  quantity  to  make  a  little 
water. 

The  afternoon  came,   but    no  improve- 
ment, and  we  were  just  worried  to  deaih 
about  the  poor  horses,  starving  and  ihirsrr 
in  the  stable.     The  stable   is  only  thirty 
yards  from  the  shack,  but  that  is  too  far. 
We  decided  that  we  must  risk  it  and  g<> 
to  them,  but  we  had  to  repent  it  bitterly. 
We  put  on  our  fur  coats  and  ^vrapped  up 
good,  and  started  for  our  journey  of  thirty 
yards.     The  wind  was  from    the    N.-W., 
and  so  somewhat  behind   us.      WelL   we 
reached  the  stable  and  fed    the    horses, 
afterwards  going  to  the  well  to  see  if  it 
were  possible  to  draw  any  water.    The  well 
was  full  to  the  top  with  snow,  it  is  diirtT 
feet  deep,  and  is  now  useless   until   the 
snow  is  dug  out.     Seeing  that  we  could  di> 
nothing,  we  faced  the  wind  and  tried  to 
return   to  the  stable;  but  the  wind  w&s 
more  terrific  than  ever  and  the  bhndin^: 
snow  thicker  than  ever.     We  took  two  or 
three  paces  in  what  we  thought  to  be  the 
right  direction,  and  we  were   lost.     Oh! 
the  awful  sensation  of  it.     We  had  to  turn 
our  back  to  the  wind,  and  just  gaq[>  and 
battle  for  breath.    It  was  the  most  awful 
experience  I  have  ever  had ;  I  feel  sure  we 
were  uncomfortably  near  to  death  then. 
People  at  home  can  have  no  idea  of  what 
storms   on  the  prairie  are  like,  and  bow 
easy  it  is  to  get  hopelessly  lost.     It  means 
certain  death  to  get  lost  in  the  winter, 
unless  a  person  can  find  some  shelter. 
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Well,  we  groped  about,  occasionaUy 
stooping  to  get  breath,  and  at  last  struck  a 
set  of  diso  harrows,  which  we  knew  were 
only  about  three  yards  from  the  stable, 
which  we  next  ran  up  against  before  we 
saw  it.  We  got  inside — it  is  only  a  very 
small  one,  built  of  sods,  and  is  very  cold 
and  draughty,  but  it  seemed  like  Paradise 
then.  Now  we  had  got  there  it  would 
have  been  the  most  sensible  thing  to  have 
stayed  there.    As  long  as  we  kept  awake 

we  should  not  freeze,  but  T ,  who  has 

been  here  some  time,  said  he  thought  he 
could  strike  the  shack  if  he  could  face  the 
wind.  I  was  to  keep  at  the  stable  and 
shout,  so  that  if  he  went  astray  he  could 
return.  I  can  tell  you  I  did  shout,  but  I 
did  as  much  good  as  "the  woman  who 
swept  the  ocean  back  with  a  broom." 
You  could  not  have  heard  a  shout  two 

yards  away.  Directly  T had  gone  I  was 

vexed  that  he  had  done  so,  and  as  the 
time  went  by  and  I  saw  no  sign  of  him,  I 
thought  he  was  lost  for  a  certainty.  After 
what  seemed  hours  of  suspense,  I  saw  a 
faint  light  through  the  darkness  and  made 
for  it,  thinking  that  perhaps  in  some 
miraculous  way  he  had  managed  to  ignite 
something  to  guide  me  to  him.  When  I 
got  right  up  I  asked  him  whether  he  had 
found  the  shack,  and  he  said,  "Here  it 
is."  It  was  right  behind  him.  When  he 
left  me  he  had  gone  a  good  deal  in  the 
wrong  direction,  but  providentially  struck 
a  corner  where  the  fire-guard  was  showing 
a  little,  and  by  crawling  on  his  hands  and 
knees  he  contrived  to  reach  the  shack, 
when  he  lit  the  stable  lamp  and  came  out 
to  guide  me. 

That  will  be  the  last  time  we  shall  ever 
make  a  journey  of  thirty  yards  in  a 
blizzard.  We  have  no  water  now  the  well 
is  blocked  up,  so  we  have  to  take  the 
horses  a  mile  away  to  water.  For  our  own 
use  we  have  to  melt  snow,  and  a  nice  long, 
cold  sort  of  a  chore  it  is.  I  think  I  must 
close  down  for  to-night — Saturday  night  it 
is,  and  what  a  strange  one  I  Sometimes  I 
think  it  is  all  a  nightmare. 

Like  everything  else,  this  ink  freezes  in 
here,  and  consequently  is  making  its  mark. 

Sunday  afternoon,  5.30. 

You  must  excuse  this  letter,  it  is  not 
easy  to  write  under  existing  conditions. 
I  am  sitting  at  the  little  table,  as  near  as  I 
can  to  the  stable  lantern,  which  we  have 
had  to  use  since  we  broke  the  glass  of  the 
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house  lamp  a  couple  of  weeks  ago ;  the  \rick 
is  only  about  half-an-incb  long  now,  and  I 
have  just  pinned  a  piece  of  rag  to  it,  sc< 
that  it  could  mop  up  a  little  more  oil  and 
give  us  a  better  light.  We  got  up  it 
nine  o'clock,  cleaned  the  stable  and  fed  the 
horses,  had  breakfast,  then  cleaned  tlie 
shack,  hitched  up  and  went  a  mile  ani 
watered  the  horses,  fetching  a  barrel  of 
water  back  with  us  to  water  them  again 
to-night.  After  we  had  our  dinner  we  se: 
to  and  dug  the  snow  away  from  the  stabk. 
so  that  if  we  have  more  to-night  we  shal 
be  able  to  dig  a  way  in  to-morrow.  We 
were  through  at  four,  by  which  time  it  wis 
dark.  Now  for  a  few  items  of  "generii 
interest,"  as  the  newspapers  say.  "  Grub 
we  have  not  much,  and  are  hecuiiilv  tirr. 
of  what  we  have ;  our  sole  diet  consists  o: 
pork,  bannock,  tea  and  sugar.  I  do  all  the 
cooking  (T is  no  good  at  it). 

Perhaps  you  wonder  why  we  have  lo 
bread  ?  Well,  the  reason  is  that  whenever 
I  set  the  batter  it  freezes,  owing  to  the 
draughts.  The  bannock  is  nice  the  tirst 
few  times  one  has  it;  after  a  couple  c: 
days  it  is  detestable.  I  can  make  tbec 
"good  and  light."  Flour,  baking-powder, 
salt  and  pork  fat,  cooked  in  a  quick  ove:i 
and  eaten  hot,  they  are  not  so  bad;  b'Ct 
cold !  they  make  you  feel  as  though  yoo 
had  chunks  of  brick  inside  you,  and  »n! 
stay  with  one  for  hours.  We  are  Kkeh 
to  get  heavy  bannocks  now,  as  there  ^ 
only  enough  baking-powder  for  one  more. 
We  wish  we  had  some  oatmeal,  so  ibi' 
we  could  have  lots  of  porridge.  We  hav- 
been  *out  of  it  for  a  couple  of  wetks. 
Porridge  is  not  bad  with  butter  and  su^^- 
or  even  only  with  the  latter.  We  drovt 
six  miles  last  week  to  try  to  get  some 
butter,  but  did  not  succeed. 

It  is  wrong  to  quarrel  with  one*s  gnl. 
but  we  have  a  good  many  scraps  with  ours. 
you  may  be  sure.  We  were  out  of  tobaci\ 
several  days,  and  that  was  the  most  bittt' 
pill  of  all.  A  cowboy  came  through  herv 
yesterday,  hunting  a  bunch  of  horses  ch&: 
broke  away  from  his  outfit  during  the  bi:- 
blizzard,  and  he  kindly  gave  us  half  hi^ 
plug — "  Good  luck  to  him."  We  are  eking 
that  out  like  gold-dust,  as  we  do  not  know 
when  we  shall  get  some  more ;  not  unti 

R returns  anyway,  and  we  have  co 

idea  when  that  will  be — before  Christmi* 
I  hope,  for  it  would  make  things  much 
more  endurable  for  us  if  he  were  here. 

Now  about  my  belongings;  I  have  toia 
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you  of  myself  and  must  tell  you  of  them. 
When  I  came  here  I  just  brought  what  I 
needed  in  my  bag,  leaving  my  large  trunk 
behind,  which  I  had  not  had  occasion  tq 
go  to  for  some  time.  A  few  days  ago,  I 
thought  I  would  go  through  my  things  and 
put  them  straight.  When  I  opened  my 
trunk,  the  sight  should  have  made  "  angels 
weep."  The  horrible  mice  had  just  sampled 
nearly  every  article  in  it.  Holes  through 
every  suit,  underwear,  slippers,  gloves, 
mitts,  mufflers.  Oh !  I  did  feel  bad  when 
I  saw  the  things — prepared  for  my  comfort 
with  much  loving  forethought — damaged 
in  a  way  that  years  of  wear  would  never 
do.  I  felt  somehow  as  though  I  had  been 
wronged.  I  did  not  imagine  that  mice 
could  get  into  the  trunk,  and  much  less 
that  they  would  interfere  with  such  articles. 

Hotel  A , 


Tuesday,  Dec  22. 

Doubtless  you  T^ill  wonder  at  this  long 
gap,  but  since  I  broke  off  I  have  had  such 
a  fearful  time  that  I  could  not  write.  It 
really  was  too  cold.  Several  people  have 
lost  toes,  and  a  boy  at  Yellow  Grass  has 
had  to  have  one  arm  amputated,  also  the 
fingers  of  his  other  hand.  The  Christmas 
parcel  has  not  arrived,  so  I  shall  have  to  go 
without  Christmas  cheer.  I  have  received 
the  magazines  and  cafds  all  safely,  and 
thank  all  for  their  loving  thought.  I 
cannot  write  more  now,  we  are  returning 

to  W in  an  hour's  time.    How  I  dislike 

these  awful  trips  on  the  trail.  I  will  try 
to  write  again  soon,  and  tell  some  details  of 
the  last  two  or  three  weeks. 


W- 


Jan,  2,  1904. 

To-day  is  a  terror — I  should  judge,  about 
40  degrees  below  zero.  I  think  it  must  be 
about  four  o'clock  now,  as  it  is  just  dark. 
I  will  try  to  pick  up  the  thread  where  I  left 

off  in  my  last  letter  to  M ,  but  I  am  in 

a  bit  of  a  tangle^  as  I  completed  and  mailed 
it  in  such  haste  when  in  town. 

I  told  how  T and  myself  were  living 

with  a  young  Englishman  named  E- 


and  that  he  went  away,  promising  to  come 
back  in  a  week,  but  he  did  not  return. 
Also  of  our  many  discomforts  whilst  here 
alone — owing  to  blizzards,  the  stopping  up 
of  the  well,  and  the  little  shack  not  being 
completed,  therefore  unfit  for  human  habit- 
ation in  this  cold  climate.  After  ten  days 
alone  K 's  brother  came  here ;  he  had 


been  away  for  some  time.     C is  about 

my  age,  he  is  not  strong,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear at  all  suited  to  this  life.     I  am  alone 

with  him  now,  as  T went  into  town  a 

couple  of  days  ago,  hoping  to  get  his  mail. 
We  have  finished  E— - — *s  shack,  but  it  is 
but  a  poor  home  on  these  great  bleak  plains. 
It  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  packing-case 
dropped  in  the  middle  of  the  prairie.  For 
some  time  we  were  busy  hauling  water  &om 
a  place  two  miles  away. 

Last  Sunday  was  what  we  call  a  "  soft " 
day,  not  more  than  10  degrees  below,  so  we 
had  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity 
and  dig  out  the  well.  We  were  rewarded  by 
getting  to  the  water;  it  is  unfortunately 
alkaline,    and    plays    the    very    mischief 

with  us.    All  S *s  hay  was  burned  in 

the  big  prairie  fire  I  told  you  of.  So  when 
there  is  not  a  blizzard  or  it  is  not  too  cold, 
we  go  after  loads  of  straw  (a  distance  of 
five  milesV 

Now  tor  a  few  items  of  "  general 
interest." 

Christmas  Day  we  had  a  piece  of  our  beef 
roasted,  some  stewed  plums,  nuts,  and 
tea.     Afterwards  we   smoked  a  packet  of 

"  Nestor  "  cigarettes.  H came  to  dinner. 

We  were  very  quiet ;  there  were  universal 
regrets  that  our  parcels  of  grub  had  not 

arrived.     J left  this  neighbourhood  a 

few  days  ago;  he  is  going  to  get  "  hitched  '* 
very  soon,  and  is  going  to  run  a  farm  a  few 

miles  from  A .     I  received  a  letter  from 

Calgary,  from  an  English  boy  fresh  out  this 
spring,  whom  I  had  met  in  town.  He  and 
some  friends  were  working  on  a  threshing 
gang  there,  and  one  of  them  (a  Scotchman) 
had  lost  all  his  toes  through  frost-bite. 

• 

MoTiday,  Jan,  4,  1904. 

I  did  not  continue  yesterday,  as  I  said  I 
should,  when  I  quit  writing  on  Saturday. 
It  was  too  cold  a  day  and  was  too  creepy  to 
sit  at  the  table  and  write. 

In  the  afternoon  H came  over ;  he 

had  got  the  '*  hump,"  as  he  is  quite  alone 
now.  He  said  he  was  cold  in  his  shack ;  he 
certainly  was  no  better  off  in  that  respect, 

but  anyway  he  had  the  benefit  of  C 's 

and  my  own  company — unsatisfactory 
though  it  must  have  been  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. We  just  pulled  seats  (boxes) 
round  the  stove  and  kept  our  feet  off  the 
floor,  and  tried  to  get  warm,  but  not  suc- 
cessfully.    Early  in  the  evening  it  blew  up 

a  blizzard,  and  H could  not  go  back. 

We  all  three  turned  into  the  bed  and  soon 
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they  are  too  unpleasant  to  reconsider  care- 
fully.    T ,  as  I  told  you,  left  me  on  the 

last  day  of  the  old  year  to  go  into  town,  and 
I  was  awaiting  a  message  to  join  him.  About 
the  11th  I  heard  that  a  man  would  be 
pulling  out  for  town  the  following  day,  and 

would  call  at  H 's  shack  on  the  way.    I 

went  over  to  H *s  and  stayed  the  night, 

intending  to  go  with  him  in  the  morning ; 
but,  alas !  the  weather  was  too  bad,  one  of 
the  frequent  blizzards  came  up,  and  the 
weather  remained  bad  for  weeks.     I  stayed 

on  at  H 's,  much  as  I  hated  to.    I  could 

see  no  chance  of  getting  away.  It  is  as 
good  as  a  thousand  miles  from  anywhere, 

out  at  W in  the  winter.     It  was  just 

awful.  Insufficient  and  poor  grub,  not 
much  fuel,  a  cold  and  draughty  little  shack, 
and  having  to  live  with  only  one  uncon- 
genial companion.  I  simply  do  not  know 
how  I  have  got  through  the  winter  so  far ; 
it  has  surprised  several  people  who  knew 
I    was  out  there.      To   cut  it  short,  last 

Thursday  week  C came  to  town,  and 

I  accompanied  him.     I  hunted  up  T , 

and  found  that  with  his  usual  good  luck  he 
had  been  putting  in  a  fine  time  with  some 
people  a  few  miles  from  town  ;  he  had  also 
received  his  long-expected  letter. 

It  took  C and  me  two  days  to  do  the 

trip  to  A .  It  was  awful ;  I  have  my  nose 

and  ears  frozen  and  look  a  terrible  fright. 

T and  I  wanted  to  see  W ,  so  we 

boarded  the  train  at  A and  came  here 

Tuesday  night. 

W only  gets  an  odd  job  now  and 

again,  but  he  did  well  in  the  summer,  so  he 

is  taking  things  comfortably  here  at  R . 

We  are  returning  to  A by  the  train  to- 
night, and  thence  back  to  W again.    I 

had  a  half  hope  that  we  might  have  got 
some  kind  of  a  job,  so  that  we  might  have 
remained  for  a  time;  but  things  are  dead  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  so  there  is  no  alter- 
native but  to  return  to  the  hateful  prairie 
and  wait  until  spring  sets  in. 

I  had  your  Christmas  parcel  brought  out 
safely  by  a  man  from  town  about  three 
weeks  ago,  and  real  glad  I  was  to  receive  it. 
You  cannot  think  what  a  change  the  con- 
tents made  in  my  diet,  after  the  meagre 
course  of  pork  and  bread  which  I  had  been 
getting.  I  also  received  a  good  bunch  of 
mail,  so  you  see  it  was  a  doubly  eventful 


occurrence.  Well,  I  cannot  give  more  news 
now.  It  is  kind  of  hard  to  write,  except 
when  things  are  going  on  all  right.  I  often 
think  what  a  lot  of  dolorous  stuff  my 
epistles  would  seem,  if  read  in  the  bulk. 

Sunday,  Feb,  28,  1904. 

Doubtless  you  think  that  at  this  time  I 

am  back  at  W — r— ,  but  T and  I  have 

not  been  able  to  return  there.  We  returned 

from  R to  A the  same  night  I  wrote 

last,  expecting  to  find  a  letter  awaiting  us 

there  from  C ,  but  did  not  get  one,  so  we 

had  to  remain  at  the  hotel  in  town.  I  wrote 

C at  I and  asked  him  to  wire  us, 

so  that  we  could  rejoin  him  and  go  back 
together.  Receiving  no  reply,  we  had  to 
conclude  that  he  had  gone  to  some  farm 
out  of  that  town,  and  was  putting  in  his 
winter  there. 

I  can  assure  you  we  were  very  much 
worried.  It  was  costing  us  a  good  bit  to 
board  in  town.  While  we  were  at  the  hotel 
the  weather  was  awful,  and  one  storm  is 
said  to  be  the  worst  remembered  here. 
Perhaps  it  was  as  well  we  were  in  town, 
for  I  can  imagine  what  it  would  have  been 
like  at  W . 

After  we  had  been  at  the  hotel  a  week, 
a  fine  day  dawned,  and  we  decided  to  go  out 
into  the  country,  and  try  to  get  the  money 
that  the  man  I  worked  for  in  the  spring 
owes  me.  After  the  heavy  snowstorms, 
we  could  scarcely  make  any  headway ;  the 
trail  was  about  two  feet  full  of  soft  snow. 

When  we  got  about  three  miles  out,  we 

met  J (who  is  now  married,  and  lives 

about  one  mile  from  the  place  we  were  going 
to)  driving  into  town.  He  told  us  that  the 
man  was  sick  and  that  he  had  the  worst  of 
luck  with  his  crops  and  stock,  and  had  been 
unable  to  pay  a  man  who  had  been  work- 
ing for  him  this  winter.  We  could  not  con- 
tinue to  board  in  town,  so  I  asked  him  if  he 
could  take  us  for  a  short  time,  which,  after 
consulting  with  his  wife,  he  agreed  to  do. 
Since  I  have 'been  in  town  and  here,  I  am 
much  better;  I  guess  it  is  the  change  to 
decent  food.  I  think  it  is  providential  that 
1  could  not  return,  for  I  had  had  as  much 
as  I  could  stand  when  I  quit.  The  spring 
will  soon  be  with  us,  and  I  hope  to  have  a 
good  start;  then  everything  will  appear 
bearable. 


THE  END 
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BY   UTLES  B.   F08TEB 


PART   II.— NEW   BALLADS 


HAT    are    the    new 
lajspe,     which     we, 
Aladdin -like,  have  ex- 
-  changed  for  the  old  ? 
Id    place    of    solid 
strength  we  find  dod- 
dering feebleness;  for 
pathos  we  have  the 
same  word,    but    be- 
ginning   with    a    B ; 
instead     of    genuine 
sentiment,   maudhn    gush,  and    for    tears 
hysterical  slobberings  I 

Our  popular  entertainers,  Comey  Grain 
and  George  Grossmith,  as  well  as  our 
cynical  djramatist,  W.  S.  Gilbert,  have 
done  their  best  to  expose  the  absurdity, 
if  not  the  unwholesomeDess  of  the  ultra- 
sesthetic,  sexless  ditties,  such  as  "Thou 
of  my  thou."  Doubtless  you  recollect  the 
gush — 

"  Thou  KTt  tnf  mom,  thou  art  mf  night, 
Thon  art  mine  aftemoon." 
This  was  scarcely  an  exaggeration  of  the 
morbid  condition  of  one  of  our  modem 
schools.  Twenty  years  r^o,  when  the 
Bev.  Marmadnke  Browne  read  a  splen- 
did paper '  on  "  Words  to  Music,"  he 
remarked  the  unaocountable  carelessness, 
shown  even  by  experienced  composers, 
in  their  selection  of  words,  and  he  quoted 
the  following  verses,  as  having  been  set 
by  a  popular  maaician  and  sung  by  a  well- 
known  singer: 

"Nature  cared  not  whence  or  how, 
Nature  knows  not  whj ; 
'Tia  enough  that  thou  art  thou, 
And  that  I  am  l!" 
In  the  second  verse  these  words  are  shaken 
up  a  bit,  as  follows : 

"Nature  cares  not  wbence  or  why, 
Nature  aeka  not  how  ; 
'TiH  enough  that  I  am  I, 
And  that  thon  art  thou  I" 
And  I  suppose  that  if  you  need  a  third 
verse  to  introduce  "whence,"  it  could  be 
as  follows : 

'  ProceedioH  of  the  Mngicat  Auociation,  1883- 
S4,  "On  WordiforMu«io."byRev.  M.  E,  Browne. 


"  Nature  oaree  not  how  or  whj. 
Nature  knows  not  whenoe  ; 
Tia  eoough  that  thou  and  I 
Are  bereft  of  aenae '. " 
This  example  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  is  not  of  an  uncommon  type. 

However,  in  modem  days,  things  have 
not  all  been  so  bad  as  this  suggests,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  point  to  the  ballads  of 
Sullivan,  Cowen,  and  Goring  Thomas,  to 
name  only  three  of  many,  and  to  find 
superior  music  wedded  to  sensible  words. 

W  all  this,  and  it  is  but  a  "  HllU  ray 
of  sunshine,"  matters  are  nob  greatly 
improved  now-a-days,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
songs  issued,  not  only  by  publishers  but 
by  singers,  to  a  complacent  and  indis- 
criminating  audience  are  nothing  better 
than  rubbish,  for  which  the  fire-grate  or 
the  dust-hole  would  be  a  far  more  appro- 
priate burial-place  than  the  concert-hiUl. 

It  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  oom- 
posers  suffer  from  showers  of  leaflets, 
dignified  by  the  title  of  lyrics,  which  differ 
from  the  blunt  old  broadsides  in  having 
an  embossed  address,  sometimes  even 
armorial  bearings,  at  top,  and  in  being, 
as  a  haberdasher  would  say,  all  marked 
in  plain  figures  at  the  bottom :  "  Copy- 
right, Three  Guineas."  A  letter  osually 
accompanies  the  ditties,  warning  yoo  that 
if  you  do  not  make  up  your  mind  post- 
haste, some  more  fortunate,  not  to  say 
business-like,  composer  will  have  robbed 
you  of  your  prize. 

I  will  endeavour  to  remember  a  specimen 
which  was  read  to  me  some  time  since, 
having  the  title  of  the  "  Chorister  Boy." 
but  in  no  way  connected  with  the  really 
good  song, "  The  Chorister,"  by  Weatheriey 
and  Sullivan. 

"There  came  a  aound  of  mnaic, 

Aa  I  watched  in  the  old  churchjard. 
And  a  voice,  like  aome  angel  aingiog, 

Melted  my  soul,  tf  hich  was  hard  : 
Hard  with  all  the  miserj, 

Hard  for  a  word  of  loye  ; 
Wh«D  I  heard  that  alnger  ainging 
*0h,  for  the  winga  of  a  dove.'" 
From  this  first  verse  (with  its  suggestion 
of  melted  butter  and  a  tough  old  sole)  we 
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are  led  to  conclude  that  the  boy  was  a 
soprano,  but  this  belief  is  shaken  in  the 
last  verse ;  the  second  -verse  continues : 

"  The  moon  shone  forth  from  a  dark,  dark  cloud, 
Aa  I  heard  the  last  refrain ; 
I  crouched  by  the  door  of  the  old,  old  church. 

And  said,  'Will  you  sing  that  again? 
I  am  one  of  the  sad  and  weary, 

Who  feel  they  have  nothing  on  earth  ; 
Sing  to  me,  do,  of  Heaven, 
I  cannot  find  peace  on  earth.'*' 

Apparently,  her  attempt  to  encore  Men- 
delssohn's lovely  soprano  melody  was 
made  through  ihe  old,  old  keyhole,  but 
the  third  verse  says: 

"The  lad  looked  at  me,  half  frightened, 

And  said,  'Shall  I  play  some  soft  chord? 
'  No  !  sing  me  something  to  comfort  me  ! ' 
He  sang,  'O  rest  in  the  Lord.'" 

Either  the  "sad  and  weary"  one  had 
frightened  the  boy  into  a  contralto,  with 
the  suddenness  which  affected  the  hair  of 
the  Prisoner  of  Ghillon,  or  else  the  organ- 
blower  must  have  come  to  the  rescue  with 
the  second  song !  Anyway,  she  concludes 
thus: 

"I  shall  never  forget  those  anthems, 
I  shall  never  forget  that  boy ; 
As  long  as  my  life  shall  last  here 
I  will  think  of  that  night  with  joy." 

This  is  but  a  typical  lyric.  Composers 
frequently  receive  equally  silly,  nonsensical 
rubbish,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  these 
absurdities  get  set  to  music  by  somebody 
or  other,  and  published!  Do  composers 
always  know  what  they  want?  Do  they 
really  take,  in  all  cases,  the  necessary 
pains  to  discover  what  are  the  poetic 
essentials  for  which  to  look,  and  upon 
which  to  insist,  before  coupling  their  music 
to  words  of  any  kind  ?  Not  always,  I  am 
afraid. 

Musicians  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
poets  also,  and  must  ask  of  the  lyric-writer 
a  fair  acquaintance  with  musical  require- 
ments. A  complete  understanding  between 
author  and  composer,  involving  some  self- 
denial  on  either  side,  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance, and  its  success  could  not,  perhaps, 
be  better  demonstrated,  than  by  reference 
to  the  collaboration  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan. 
It  is  necessary  that  a  meeting  and  combin- 
ation of  forces  should  take  place  before 
sending  out  to  the  world  a  song,  a  work 
of  art  in  which  the  words  must  wed  the 
music,  and  both  words  and  music  must 


show  proper  consideration  for  the  singer 
and  for  the  limitations  of  the  vocal 
apparatus. 

I  have  heard  our  language  complained 
of  and  unfavourably  compared  with  those 
of  other  nations  for  song  purposes,  but 
even  if  there  be  any  basis  of  truth  for  them, 
these  complaints  and  comparisons  are 
largely  due  to  our  unwise,  unthinking  use 
of  both  consonant  and  vowel  sounds.  I 
know  at  least  one  case  in  which  the  words 
were  good  enough,  and  the  music  on  a  par 
with  the  words,  but  in  which  the  singer's 
enunciation,  indirectly,  ruined  the  ballad. 

The  late  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  assured 
me  more  than  once  that  a  picture  in  Punch 
completely  paralysed  the  sale  of  his 
favourite  song,  "Meet  me  once  again." 
The  artist  represented  one  of  those  high 
tenors,  best  described  as  skyscrapers,  sing- 
ing the  refrain,  '' Meeet  me  once  again," 
whilst  in  the  background  the  domestic 
cat  is  making  frantic  efforts  to  push  open 
the  drawing-room  door,  under  the  mistaken 
impression  that  her  family  butcher  has 
called  for  orders  1  What  we  need  in  a 
modem  ballad  is: 

1.  Words  which,  through  the  medium  of 

real  poetry,  express  some  one  definite 
idea  with  its  proper  development. 

2.  Music  of  a  simple  straightforward  type, 

but  not  vulgar  or  commonplace, 
correctly  and  worthily  allied  to  the 
words. 

3.  Singable  words  and  syllables. 

4.  Equally  singable  musical  progressions 

to  such  words. 

When  one  insists  upon  real  poetry,  it  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  much 
fine  poetry  which,  for  various  reasons, 
should  never  be  set  to  music. 

When,  for  instance,  the  words  contain 
their  own  music  so  fully,  that  it  seems 
almost  an  impertinence,  like  painting  the 
lily,  to  attempt  to  further  illustrate  them 
by  musical  notes.  A  case  in  point,  though 
the  attempt  has  been  made,  is  Tennyson's 
"  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigaide." 

Then,  again,  we  should  not  attempt  to 
ally  with  music  any  verses  which  contain 
a  superabundance  of  ideas. 

Kaleidoscopic  words  require  cinemato- 
graphic music,  which  (as  Euclid  would 
remark)  is  absurd!  Take  this  instance: 
the  profound  wisdom  of  Browning  makes 
his  words  unsingable,  whilst  his  diversity 
of  idea,  line  after  line,  makes  his  poem 
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unsettable,  and  yet  composers  insist  on 
setting  the  following: 

''The  year's  at  the  SpriDg, 
The  day's  at  the  mom, 
Morning's  at  seven, 
The  hillside's  dew-pearled, 
The  lark's  on  the  wing, 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn, 
Ood's  in  His  heaven, 
All's  right  with  the  world." 

A  library  catalogue,  such  as  we  once  heard 
of,  commencing — 

1.  Mill  on  Liberty 

2.  Ditto  on  the  Floss 

would  present  similar  difficulties  to  the 
would-be  composer! 

But  Mr.  Browne  (in  his  lecture  already 
referred  to)  states,  with  much  truth,  "  that 
few,  if  any,  of  our  greatest  poets  appear 
to  have  studied  the  subject  of  writing 
specially  for  mtisic,  but  that  where  songs, 
whether  by  poets  or  novelists,  are  suitable 
for  musical  treatment,  it  is  more  by  acci- 
dent than  the  result  of  special  study  or 
intention." 

Our  younger  musicians  would  encourage 
a  proper  study  of  their  needs,  and  would 
raise  the  standard  of  modern  songs,  if  they 
were  more  careful  in  their  choice,  and 
more  chary  of  accepting  the  inappropriate 
and  generally  miserable  lyrics  submitted 
to  them.  But  when  you  receive  your  first 
bundle  of  these  effusions,  partly  owing  to 
the  pride  of  being  noticed  at  all,  and  partly 
because  a  stamped  envelope  is  enclosed, 
you  are  tempted  to  try  and  set  some  of 
the  doggerel  without  reflection;  but  after 
a  glance  at  the  collection  of  ho,  ho's,  ha, 
ha's,  sing  hey*s,  and  other  gloomy  repeti- 
tions, and  upon  finding  such  a  specimen 
of  the  rhyming  dictionary  as 

"Cast  your  care  to  winds  of  heaven, 
From  a  dozen,  one's  eleven," 

you  begin  to  see  that  "nothing  means 
anything"  (as  the  Irishman  put  it),  and 
you  return  the  nonsense  in  the  stamped 
envelope  1 

We  cannot  always  expect  originality  of 
subject,  but  we  are  reasonably  entitled  to 
claim  some  originaUty  of  treatment,  yet 
now-a-days,  if  a  ballad  is  treated  in  a  special 
manner  and  becomes  a  success,  its  publisher 
insists  that  people  demand  more  and  more 
in  the  same  manner,  and  other  publishers. 


strangely  enough,  are  impressed  with  a 
Uke  conviction. 

The  result  is  a  sequence  or  a  {aoQily. 
dragged  on  until  the  weary  public  are 
sufficiently  sickened  to  turn  against  the 
very  provender  which  the  enterprisinc 
music-seller  assures  them  they  require. 

That  comprehensive  family-gathering 
which,  beginning,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  with 
"Daddie"  or  "Laddie,"  worked  its  wav 
through  the  whole  table  of  affinity  froiL 
"  Auntie  "  to  "  Great-grandmother,"  has 
recently  been  succeeded  by  a  sequence  cf 
delusions,  the  first  of  which  owed  its  origi- 
to  some  one  who  mistook  his  ladylove  for 
Honeysuckle,  whilst  labouring  under  tii*/ 
erroneous  impression  that  he  was  a  Bee! 
This  was  followed  by  a  "  Sunny  Sunflower 
and  the  Sun,"  "Two  little  Chicks,"  the 
"  Heavy-sleeper  and  the  Flea,"  and  other 
mad  ideas,  until  recently  to.  be  purchase! 
in  the  gutter  for  the  low  price  of  twopence! 

In  what  are  called  comic  operas  at  uw. 
present  time  (to  my  way  of  thinking, 
neither  comic  nor  opera),  the  same  thing 
occurs.  A  "Country  Girl"  is  followed 
by  every  variety  of  Variety  Girl,  and  a 
"  Messenger  Boy  "  by  every  other  improb- 
able type  of  lad. 

A  most  shocking  series  is  that  which 
employs,  for  the  refrain  of  each  bal-s^i. 
some  passage  from  the  Ldturgy,  generally 
in  waltz-time  1 

Having  exhausted  Latin  quotations  such 
as  "  Ora  Pro  Nobis,"  "  Miserere  Domine, ' 
and  the  Greek  "Kyrie  Eleison,"  etc.  etc, 
the  English  Prayer-book  is  the  next  to  be 
attacked. 

Cannot  our  admirable  musical  institu- 
tions and  our  influential  amateurs  assist 
in  putting  a  stop  to  such  nonsense,  aod 
combine  to  raise  the  character  of  the 
modem  ballad? 

So  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  lyrics,  especially  in  ballads. 

Happy  the  man  so  gifted  as  to  be  per- 
mitted to  write  a  nation's  songs ! 

Happy  the  man  who,  by  the  right  use 
of  his  gifts,  can  influence  the  taste,  the 
temper,  the  patriotism,  the  very  morals 
of  his  countrymen  for  good;  who  can. 
through  the  medium  of  a  language  which 
is  understood  and  spoken  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  civihsed  world,  direc* 
their  thoughts  to  all  that  is  highest  and 
best! 
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BY   E.   ELLIOT   STOCK 


A  DAMP  grey  mist  with  heavy  rain  had 
settled  down  upon  Zermatt,  blotting 
out  the  valley,  and  helping  the  usually 
cheerful   little  village  to  look  dismal   and 
dirty,  and  its  varied  scents  to  increase  in 
number  and   poignancy.     For  ten    mortal 
days  this  curse  had  been  laid  upon  us,  till 
late  June  seemed  like  late  September,  and 
the  opening  of   the   climbing  season    hke 
unto  its  close.  The 
Matterhorn      had 
gone     into    strict 
returement —  doing 
penance     tor     its 
manifold    sins    of 
commission,   no 
doubt ;   the   hotel 
omnibuses  rattled 
their    wet     and 
empty  way  to  the 
station  and   back 
again  with  irritat- 
irig    regularity; 
even  the  joHy  old 
cur6   looked   woe- 
begone,   and    the 
few    guides    who 
took  the  trouble  to 
show    themselves 
stood  in  a  discon- 
solate   group,    or 
slouched   up    the 
cobbled      main 
street     without 
aim,      and      with 
more    than    their 
usual  amount  of  lurchiness. 

I  had  come  up  the  valley  more  than  a 
week  before  in  company  with  my  well- 
worn  climbing  kit,  and  an  optimism  en- 
gendered by  brilliant  weather  and  the 
thought  of  the  three  weeks'  scrambling 
ahead.  But  a  brief  survey  of  the  scene 
from  my  "third-floor  back"  at  5  a.m.  upon 
the  following  morning  had  quickly  quenched 
my  enthusiasm,  and  the  subsequent  descent 
to  ihe  premier  dAjeunerain^t  have  resembled 
very  closely  the  slouch  aforesaid. 

As  the  dreary  days  succeeded  one 
another  the  general  depression  increased, 
and  even  the  morning  grin  of  my  guide 
and  old  comrade,  Peter  — 


beneath  his  dripping  wide-awake  as  precious 
time  roiled  behind  us  and  was  lost.  For 
even  he,  good  sportsman  that  he  was, 
could  not  produce  a  natural  smile  upon 
frs.  25  a  day  with  no  work  to  show  for  it, 
and.  Providence  be  thanked,  there  are  still 
several  like  him  in  Zermatt  to-day,  despite 
the  demoralising  effect  of  the  tyro.  But 
though  his  smile  might  be  fixed  his  voice 


had  always  a  hopeful  ring.  "It  will  ged 
bedder,  Herr !  und  dere  is  always  de 
Welleu  Kiippe." 

The  latter  part  of  his  remark  had  refer- 
ence to  a  peak  we  had  long  kept  in  pickle 
for  a  moderately  bad-weather  climb,  and  it 
DOW  stood  emphatically  before  us  as  our 
laet  resource  in  this  time  of  affliction. 
"Very  well,  Peter,"  I  said,  "the  Trift  hut 
to-night,  and  we  will  take  our  chance  of  a 
climb."  So  we  went  our  separate  ways  to 
prepare  for  our  moist  and  dubious  expe- 
dition ;  he  to  find  a  third  man — a  very 
necessary  addition  fu  view  of  the  peak's 
state,  and  I  to  don  climbing  boots  and  to 
fill  camera  and  riicsac. 
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Four  o'clock  p.m.  found  Peter  waiting  in 
the  hotel  verandah,  loaded  like  a  pack-mule 
and  serenely  happy,  with  a  young  brother- 
in-law  (who  flhared  the  family  grin  to  a 
marked  degree)  in  bis  train,  and  together 
we  aet  out  upon  our  moist  grind  up  the 
Trift  valley,  cheered  by  a  slight  change 
of  wind,  and  a  clearing  glimpse  of  the 
Mischabel's  twin  peaks  away  to  the  north- 
east. 

The  rain  had  now  ceased,  but  a  light 
mist  still  swirled  around  us,  accentuating 
the  gloom  of  the  pines  on  our  left  and 
blotting  out  our  narrow  path  at  Intervals. 
To  our  right  the  Triftbach  thundered  down 
the  gorge  twice  its  normal  volume,  and 
carrying  with  it  snag  and  ice  torn  from  its 
banks  far  above.  As  we  mounted  higher, 
leaving  pine  and  undergrowth  behind,  the 
mist  became  less  troublesome,  and  finally 
lifted,  disclosing  the  valley -head  and  a  long 
peaty  slope  like  an  upland  Irish  bog,  with 
the  Trift  hut,  amongst  a  wilderness  of 
stones,  atop.  The  hut-keeper's  welcome 
was  profuse  and  garrulous,  for  we  were 
making  a  first  ascent  that  year,  and  she, 
poor  soul,  bad  probably  seen  little  else  but 
snow  and  mist  for  many  a  week. 

Soup  was  soon  heating,  and  the  contents 
of  our  riirsacs  and  her  larder  made  quite 
an  impoaing  show  upon  the  little  deal 
table.  The  supply  of  list  slippers  of  all 
sizes,  shapes  and  colours,  without  which 
no  Alpine  hut  is  complete,  were  placed  in 
imposing  rows  before  me,  and  I  selected, 
under  the  encouraging  eye  of  our  hostess, 
a  delicate  thing  in  washed-out  heliotrope, 
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which  added  greatly  to  the  comfort 
of  the  body,  if  not  to  that  of  the 
eye. 

Peter  and  his  relative  had  soon 
finished  their  meal,  and  the  liit> 
kitchen  woke  to  tbe  bray  of  a 
mouth  organ  and  the  rhythmic 
.  banging  of  four  large  heai"ily- 
nailed  boots  on  the  cobbled  floor 
This  was  a  little  too  much  for  me, 
so  leaving  the  remains  of  my  n^- 
past,  I  escaped  into  tbe  gloamin-, 
for  a  quiet  pipe  and  tbe  "  location "' 
of  our  prospective  scramble. 

Tbe  weather  had  decidedly  im- 
proved,  though    a    nipping   wii.d 
blew  from  tbe  north-east,  presa^n  j 
discomfort   at    a   greater    altitude 
Away  to  the  south  the  north-east 
ridge  of  the  Matterbora  stood  OJt 
in    black    silhouette    against    tl:t' 
paling  sky,  though  the  cone  of  the  sximn.i; 
was  still  capped  in  cloud.     A  solitary  st^r 
peeped    over    the  ridge   just    below    tbe 
shoulder,  and,  to  my  wonderment,  marke<l 
almost  the  identical  spot  upon  which,  in  the 
preceding  year  and  during  our  descent,  a 
falling  stone  bad  struck  down  oar  leading 
guide,  and  narrowly  missed  making  us  ali 
acquainted   with   the   stopping    powers  cf 
the  Piirgg  glacier  3000  feet  below. 

The  Wellen  Euppe  itself  was  fairly  cle;ir. 
Its  black  tortuous  ridges,  snow  plateaas,  an  J 
tbe  ice  cornice  of  the  summit,  which  give^ 
it  its  picturesque  title  "The  Wave  Crest." 
loomed  up  dimly  13,000  feet  to  the  west, 
within  easy  distance,  and  in  a  most  invit- 
ing manner.  But  night  was  closing  domj 
upon  us,  nipping  and  gusty,  so,  knocking 
out  my  pipe,  I  retreated  to  the  hut  and  a 
couple  of  musty  blankets  for  the  few  hours 
pending  our  start. 

One  o'clock  a.m.  brought  Peter  with 
more  soup,  and  my  boots  carefully  greaseil ; 
but  the'  famous  grin  had  utterly  disap- 
peared, and  the  dim  candle-light  showttl 
a  solemn  yellow  face  very  foreign  to  its 
owner's  light-hearted  nature. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Peter  ?  "  I  asked. 
"Nothing,  Herri     Nothing." 
I   said  no  more,  for  I  have   found   by 
ei^perience  that  a  guide  resents  any  notice 
of  a  petty  ailment,  seeming  to  take  it  a» 
an  aspersion  upon  his  professional  abilities 
Biicsacs  were    again  packed   with   our 
various  necessities:  hard-boiled  eggs,  sar- 
dines, bread,  wine,  and  small  luxories  in 
the  form  of  prunes  and  chocolate,  with  the 
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ong-auffering  oamera  on  the  top.  Young 
\dolpb  lit  the  lantern,  and  with  a  "  Good 

uck  "  thrown  us  by  the  hnt's  ckdtelairte, 
fe  were  off  again. 

We  had  now  a  very  uneven  path  to 
legotiate,  and  in  Stygian  blackness.  Our 
*oute  lay  up  a  snake-like  moraine  that 
vinda  between  the  Trift  and  Gabelhom 
glaciers ;  a  product  of  their  united  efforts, 
ind  an  excellent  playground  for  barked 
.hins  and  cut  handa.  Adolph'a  lantern 
lanced  like  a  will- o' -the- wriap  ahead,  giving 
lut  little  hght,  and  being  now  and  a^ain 
-tolently  extinguished  by  the  gyrations 
if  its  owner.  Unfortunately  his  varied 
ipinlona  were  delivered  in  rapid  patois,  ao 
hat  a  good  opportunity  of  amplifying  my 
iwn  vocabulary  was  lost.  Peter  atumbled, 
.Tunting  and  groaning  with  evident  pain, 
a  our  wake,  but  stuck  gamely  to  his  taak, 
,nd  refused  all  aid  or  suggestions  of  retreat, 
if  atters  began  to  look  anything  hut  hopeful 
or  a  successful  ascent.  A  lowering  aky, 
me  guide  gravelled,  and  the  other  quite  an 
mknown  quantity,  is  not  a  combination 
•f  circumstances  tending  to  inspire  undue 
confidence,  but  there  was  nothing  for  it 
lut  to  keep  slowly  and  steadily  upward, 
,nd  this  we  did  for  fully  an  hour,  fetching 
ip  at  last,  bruised  and  blown,  beneath  the 
ocka  of  the  peak's  east  arrSte,  to  find 
),dolph  and  myself  a  bad  first  and  second, 
,nd  Peter  nowhere  to  be  seen.  During 
lUr  passage  of  the  moraine  a  shrewd  wind 
lad  blown  athwart  us,  drowning  all  sound, 
,nd  as  we  had  worked  up  the  entire  length 
<f  this  with  but  one  halt  to  ease  Peter  of 
ope  and  rilcsac,  we  had  but  the  faintest 
dea  as  to  his  locality,  and  none  at  all  as 
o  his  condition. 

Our  shouts  and  lantern  ~  sign  ailing  brought 
lo  response  from  the  blackness  below,  and 
(own  we  had  to  stumble  again  in  open 
■rder  to  find  our  man.  Half-an-hour  passed 
n  the  search,  but  at  last  we  lit  upon  him, 
itting  doubled  up  with  his  back  to  a 
)Oulder,  and  seemmgly  in  a  bad  way.  I 
lad  only  a  small  pocket-fiask  of  brandy 
,nd  port  wine  I  invariably  carry  when 
Jimbing,  and  promptly  dosed  htm  with 
his.  In  a  surprisingly  short  space  of 
ime  he  was  on  his  feet  again,  and  looking 
ather  sheepish  at  his  collapse,  which 
-peaks  well  for  the  maturity  of  the  blend ! 
Ne  naturally  attempted  to  dissuade  him 
rom  advancing  further,  but  were  over- 
iiled  by  bis  declaration  that  he  would 
nake  the  ascent  with  or  without  us. 


Another  half-hour  found  us  all  beneath 
the  arrite  again,  and  though  Peter  was 
looking  anything  but  fit,  we  roped  up,  and 
started  out  upon  the  first  st^e  of  the 
climb  with  Adolph  leading.  The  dawn 
was  now  almost  upon  us,  and  had  already 
changed  the  inky  blackness  to  a  faint  grey. 
We  were  very  thankful  for  even  this  in- 
different light  in  view  of  the  work  before 
us.  The  weather  of  the  preceding  week 
had  covered  the  rocks  with  a  thick  black 
glaze  of  ice  that  made  Adolph'a  portion 
anything  hut  child's  play.  Each  foot  and 
handhold  had  to  he  carefully  cleared  with 
the  ice-axe  before  they  could  be  trusted, 
and  even  then  it  required  the  closest  watch 
upon  one's  movements.  But  our  little 
party  crept  steadily  upwards,  vrith  the  ice- 
chipa  from  our  leader's  busy  axe  falling 
in  little  showers  around,  and  were  able  to 
call  a  short  halt  at  loat  upon  the  edges  of  a 
large  plateau  that  aloped  away  gently  to  the 
north-west,  and  met  the  rock  ridge  again 
some  hundreds  of  feet  higher.  The  snow- 
surface  of  this  was  fresh  and  hard,  so  that 
the  climb  for  the  next  twenty  minutes 
degenerated  into  an  amiable  little  uphill 
promenade,  three  abreast,  vdth  the  slack 
rope  artistically  festooned  about  us,  and 
following  our  own  lengthy  shadows  cast  by 
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the  first  rays  of  old  Sol.  The  arrite  soon 
loomed  above  us  again,  at  a  far  more  acute 
angle,  and  still  ice-glazed ;  but  daylight 
had  Qow  usurped  the  place  of  the  pitchy 
darkness  in  which  we  had  been  climbing 
below,  and  we  were  thus  able  to  plant  our 
feet  with  surety,  and  to  move  at  double  the 
pace.  So  far  all  the  hard  work  had  de- 
volved upon  Adolph,  and  he  had  acquitted 
himself  admirably,  putting  quite  an  amount 
of  dash  and  style  into  his  task.  In  fact, 
upon  occasion  there  had  been  a  mild 
tendency  to  theatrical  display,  pardonable 
in  view  of  hia  recently -acquired  certificate, 
and  the  fact  that  the  matuier  man  was  in 
difficulties  and  at  the  taU-end  of  the  rope. 
It  must  have  been  now  about  5.30  a.m.,  for 
we  had  already  been  treated  to  a  sunrise 
Bucb  as  the  Alps  alone  know  how  to  pro- 
vide. The  long  Monte  Bosa  chain  had 
first  caught  the  infection,  flashing  up  from 
deep  purple  to  amber,  and  then  to  a  rosy 
glow  that  warmed  our  frozen  gouts  to  set 
eyes  upon.  We  had  now  been  working  for 
an   hour  without  pause  upon  the  steeper 

Eortion  of  the  arr6te  that  forms  a  fiying 
uttress  to  the  main  peak,  and  so  felt  we 
well  deserved  a  rest  and  the   contents  of 
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Peter,  too,  had  been  6a^n; 
badly  again ;  and  traction-engine  work  >;. 
an  acute  angle  and  upon  glazed  rock  L- 
the  reverse  of  a  joke.  The  bait  thereiort 
appealed  to  all  parties,  and  we  sqiiatie^ 
along  a  sheltered  ledge  of  rock  in  comp<it) 
with  sardines,  sour  wine,  and  the  porgeou> 
panorama.  Far  away  northward  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Oberland  peaks  pierced  -It 
cloud-plane  like  tiny  islets  in  a  sea  c: 
silver,  and  over  our  left  shoulder  ibe 
mighty  Weisshom  still  shed  a  veil  of  m:-: 
from  its  eastern  ridge  where  the  sa-:> 
increasing  power  touched  it. 

The  meal  and  rest  seemed  to  put  fiv-' 
heart  into  poor  old  Peter,  and  he  espaoiii-i 
in  proportion.  To  this  point  he  hi: 
cUmbed  mufiled  to  the  eyes,  and  a  purpl- 
nose  had  been  all  that  he  had  vouchssi'ri 
us ;  now,  however,  his  wTaps  were  lotst-- 
showing  a  more  healthy  colour,  and  ailoa- 
ing  tor  a  mild  loquacity.  But  a  long  rt? 
was  out  of  the  question,  for  we  had  '■'■'■ 
a  large  amount  of  stifif  work  before  .:• 
There  yet  remained  the  top  portion  of  il- 
buttresB,  and  the  short  but  oblique  nxl 
face  and  cornice  of  the  summit  to  negotiait 
I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  is^ 
fascination  in  waltzing  to  the  top  of  a  pc^.^ 
and  back  again  in  order  to  break  a  preTJct- 
time-record;  but  in  the  present  case  - 
thought  had  to  be  given  to  our  desctr.: 
The  snow  was  hourly  becoming  softer,  ini 
that  plateau  below,  so  easy  of  ascen:  -' 
the  small  hours,  would  be  a  very  differen: 
traverse  at  10  A.m. 

A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  pact  t:; 
riicmcs  and  disentangle  the  rope,  and  '•'- 
minutes  later  found  us  standing  at  '■!' 
head  of  the  buttress,  and  looking  aio:: 
forty  or  fifty  feet  of  a  fine  little  saw-am'' 
of  rock  and  ice  that  connected  this  nA^ 
with  the  rocks  of  the  summit  Adolj !_ 
stepped  out  upon  it,  carefully  knockincct 
the  ice-comice  where  needful,  and  streuJ- 
ling  the  apes  when  too  narrow  for  ek 
balancing.  I  followed  thirty  feet  behiai^ 
and  was  promptly  treated  to  a  gust  of  ^'■'^■ 
that  deposited  my  hat,  and  very  near<' 
myself,  at  the  bottom  of  the  steep  sdj" 
couloir  on  our  right  hand.  Peter  came  la?: 
with  very  much  more  than  his  ordinar. 
amount  of  care,  and  arrived  amidst  a  vol.ej 
of  chaff  levelled  at  his  latest  idea  as  to  tb' 
method  of  arrite  climbing. 

The  summit  was  now  almost  withio  "ij 
grasp,  and  only  divided  from  us  by  i"' 
hundred  feet  of  steep  rock  face,  so  tli^' ' 
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ielt  I  might  well  spaxe  a  few  mmutes  in 
jbtainitig  some  inferior  examplee  of  our 
^rand  sarroundlags.  Out  came  the  camera, 
ind  Adolph  was  requested  to  pose  as  grace- 
tutty  as  he  might  upon  the  ledge  on  which 
be  stood.  The  hat  was  glvea  a  rakish  tilt, 
3ne  foot  slid  gracefully  forward,  and  the 
ice-axe  prominently  placed.  It  was  a 
beautiful  pose,  and  one  that  would  have 
delighted  the  studio  artist,  though  scarcely 
in  keeping  with  rock  and  ice.  My  mild 
protest  and  Peter's  reawakening  grin  were 
the  collapse  of  my  subject,  and  no  bland- 
ishments   could   persuade    him    from    the 


uncomfortably  near  our  recent  route,  aud 
showing  clearly  that  this  small  avalanche 
had  occurred  only  upon  the  preceding 
evening,  and  possibly  during  our  darksome 
peregrinations  up  and  down  the  moraine. 
The  remaining  portion  of  our  route,  how- 
ever, lay  well  round  the  left  flank  of  She 
cornice,  and  we  emerged  st  last  upon  an 
easy  snow  slope  that  took  us  comfortably 
to  the  summit,  thus  rounding  off  our  event- 
ful climb  in  a,  most  lenient  manner. 

There  remains  but  little  more  to  record, 
except  that  during  our  descent  the  only  real 
accident  of  the  climb  occurred,  and  that  to 


squatting    position    in    which    the    photo 
shows  him. 

From  the  arrSte  we  travelled  at  a  great 
pace,  scrambling  up  the  now  black  rocks 
with  much  scraping  of  boot-nails  and  ice- 
axes.  The  cornice  of  the  sunamit  so  hung 
above  and  just  away  to  our  left,  seeming 
as  though  it  would  totter  to  its  fall  at  the 
slightest  sound.  There  was  good  evidence 
too  of  its  inclination,  for  a  third  of  the 
way  along  its  crest  a  great  piece,  some  tons 
in  weight,  had  come  away  as  though  bitten 
cleanly  out  by  a  giant  mouth,  the  ice 
cavity  thus  left  showing  green  and  virgin 
against  the  sun ;  whilst  to  right  and  left 
ran  cracks  and  seams  that  presaged  another 
fall  in  the  near  future.  Large  blocks  of 
ice  were  scattered  over  the  rock  face  below, 


my  already  much-battered  < 
had  been  making  a  running  glissade  of  the 
steeper  portion  of  the  plateau,  with  myself 
at  the  tail  of  the  party,  when,  slackening 
speed  a  moment  to  recover  lost  balance,  I 
was  dragged  from  my  tracks  by  the  tension 
of  the  rope,  and  sent  rolling  over  and  over 
in  a  circle  with  Adolph  as  the  hub.  An 
ominous  rattling  from  the  interior  of  the 
Tilcsac  gave  me  a  timely  warning,  and  after 
I  had  picked  myself  up,  I  securely  closed 
the  sac's  mouth  against  the  light,  thus 
preserving  a  few  of  the  plates. 

By  11  A.M.  we  had  dropped  our  old 
friend,  the  moraine,  and  mid-day  found  us 
once  more  at  the  Trift  hut  and  its  apology 
for  civilisation,  whilst  two  hours  later  we 
were  tramping  the  cobbles  of  Zermatt. 
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BY   JEBBIE    U.    E.   SAXB2 


IT  is  a  Sunday  in  midaummer  at  Balta- 
sand  in  the  Shetland  IbUs. 
This  for  north  locality  has  of  late 
become  one  of  the  most  important  stations 
of  the  herring  fishery. 

For  nine  months  of  each  year  the  quiet 
harbour  is  left  to  its  resident  population, 
whose  dwelhngs  are  scattered  a  little  way 
above  the  shores  of  a  winding  fiord  which 
runs  inland  a  mile. 

The  "  Sund  "  flows  between  the  entrance 
of  this  "  Voe  "  and  the  Isle  of  Balta,  which 
stretches  right  across  the  arms  of  the  voe, 
and  forms  a  splendid  breakweather.  The 
waters  of  the  sund  are  very  deep.  The 
"  entries,"  north  and  south,  are  narrow  and 
begirt  by  dangerous  crags  and  skerries ;  but 
the  depth  of  the  water  makes  navigation  of 
the  Sund  not  difficult  to  those  familiar  with 
the  locality. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  voe  and  on  the 
island  of  Balta  numerous  wooden  shanties 
'have  been  erected  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  foreign  fisher  folk.  (We  call  them 
*'  foreign,"  though  they  hail  from  Scotland.) 

These  dwellings  remain  uninhabited,  ugly, 
sombre,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
The    blue    waves    of    Baltasund   are   not 


troubled  with   many  ocean-wanderers  l. 
the  end  of  April. 

Then  picturesque  sails  begin  to  fiuiir^ 
over  the  water,  and  by  that  sign  we  kLO' 
that  the  "  white  fish  "  are  attracting  cv- 
Swedish  neighbours  to  our  shores. 

As  May  comes  in  these  visitors  be^n  i 
depart.      By   and   by    stragghng  "reek;" 

E reclaim  the  presence  of  a  few  huim: 
sings  in  tiie  shanties ;  and  when  our  sKcti 
month  of  June  has  well  set  in,  Bolissui: 
shows  many  signs  of  reviving  activity. 

By  midsummer  there  is  a  scene  '^ 
wondrous  life.  In  our  normal  eonditiK 
we  number  about  two  hundred  and  it; 
souls ;  at  the  great  fishing  season  the  peep!: 
number  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand. 

Hundreds  of  vessels  crowd  the  sund  a:-- 
voe,  the  shanties  are  packed  with  6^*'- 
girls.  Steam  whistles  pierce  the  ftir  ^-'-'' 
their  discordant  sounds.  Hammers  claoi 
TrolUes  rattle  along.  Men  shout,  gi:.; 
laugh,  children  race  in  every  direction  ^■'■'-^ 
showers  of  telegrams.  The  seagulls  iest' 
their  rocks  to  haunt  the  fishing  statioi^  :- 
millions. 

The  stores  are  crowded  by  hurrying  Eoit 
Shops  are  opened  among  the  shan::^ 
Post  office  ofBoials  «t 
driven  distracted  by  pres- 
sure of  business.  Clenr 
of  various  deno[nbat:ti'i> 
tramp  the  roads.  Tti 
doctor's  bell  goes  i^-- 
and  day  without  oeasiK- 
His  horse,  or  boat,  orbit' 
are  here,  there,  and  ewo 
where,  for  slight  aocidEo:- 
occur  often ;  ever)'  illnf^; 
has  to  be  closely  watoac: 
to  prevent  the  spread  c 
infectious  disease. 

Twelve  thousand  bar- 
eager,  hungry  and  thiis;? 
fo&bave  been  "  dumped . 
on  our  shores,  the  sunJ 
and  voe  are  crowded  wiii  ^ 
who  require  some  J' 


the 


ik 


which  they  cannot  cw;)' 
in  their  IJoats;  and  ii^ 
scarcely    possible  for  "* 


local  tradeBmeii  to  be  prepared  with  a  suf- 
ficient qnaDtity  of  "perishable  "  foodatuffe. 
Bread,  milk,  water  are  apt  to  fail  under  the 
ever-inoreasing  demand  for  them,  but  the 
people  take  these  things  philosophioally. 

Tiia  vessels  in  harbour  are  of  dl  national- 
ities. There  are  steamers  from  Scandinavia 
and  the  Continent,  as  well  as  from  home 
ports.  There  is  a  Swedish  fleet  of  fishing- 
boats  and  a  Dutch;  but,  of  course,  the 
majority  of  the  herring  fishers  are  Scottish, 
and  all  the  women  who  assist  in  the  work 
belong  to  that  country.  Some  are  brought 
from  Lowland  seaports,  some  from  High- 
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an  eye  upon  our  foreign  visitors,  and  at  a 
rare  time  catch  some  one  smugghng  a  bit  of 
tobacco.  A  Government  revenue  cutter 
cruises  about  to  prevent  us  reverting  to  the 
habits  of  our  Viking  sires,  who  earned  their 
evil  reputation  by  evading  the  King's  dues. 

But  serious  onme,  or  evasion  of  the  law, 
does  not  occur  among  the  wholesome  class 
of  men  and  women  who  descend  on  us  like 
birds  of  passage. 

While  the  boats  are  out  scattered  over 
miles  and  miles  of  ocean's  harvest  fields, 
the  women  are  employed  in  curing  the 
herring,  aod  other  duties  of  the  stations. 


land  crofts,  many  belong  to  the  Shetland 
Isles,  and  a  number  come  from  the  Hebrides. 
The  Gaelic  tongue  these  latter  speak  is  not 
familiar  to  us  and  not  so  understandable  by 
us  as  the  Swedish  language,  soft,  mnsical, 
and  kin  to  our  island  dialect. 

To  the  credit  of  this  mixed  multitude  of 
fisher  folk,  cast  together  in  an  isolated 
region,  outside  the  area  of  ordinary  re- 
straints, they  conduct  themselves  with 
marvellous  propriety. 

The  three  policemen  stationed  here  during 
the  fishing  season  get  very  little  to  do,  when 
all  is  said.  Occasionally  a  brawl  takes  place 
near  the  bar  where  strong  drink  is  sold,  and 
a  roan  finds  himself  under  lock  and  key  for 
a  few  hours.     Custom-house  officers  keep 


In  their  brief  bours  of  leisure  they  knit 
a  great  deal.  They  are  active,  cheery 
creatures,  who  find  their  messy,  odoriferous 
avocation  an  extremely  healthy  one..-;  They 
are  also — as  I  think  all  seafaring  communi- 
ties are,  more  or  less — imbued  with  a 
religious  instinct,  which  leads  them  to  en- 
joy the  visits  of  Christian  ladies  and  clergy, 
when  these  have  tact  and  kindliness  as  well 
as  zeal. 

On  Saturday  all  the  boats  come  in.  No 
matter  bow  favourable  the  weather,  or  how 
ready  the  herring  to  be  caught,  no  boat 
remains  at  work  during  the  "  Helly."  "  Da 
Helly"  is  a  Shetland  phrase,  and  means 
literally  "  the  Holy-time,"  which  extends 
from  Saturday  fyfternoon  till  Monday 
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altogether,  and  are    by  no  mean^ 
so  popular  here. 

Scottish  folk  used  to  be  looked 
upon  by  us  as  aliens  and  enemie'. 
but  we  are  learning  to  appreciak' 
the  Thistle  at  last,  and  to  know 
that  a  wholesome  heart  bides  bt- 
hiud  the  prickles  !  So  we  receive 
the  Scottish  fishermen  with  i 
tolerance  we  do  not  extend  to  tn 

I  Dutch,   but   with    something   \f— 

cordial  tbaa  the  "  Hail,  brother! 
which  we  give  to  the  Scandinariii 
sailors.  The  gabble  of  gtran^:-. 
tougues  along  otir  shores  i.,' 
Saturday  at  midsummer  is  ii:s 
tracting.  Rough  German,  barba- 
ous  Bussian,  familiar  British.  Iiv<r!' 
French,  melodious  Norse,  lii>:rj- 
pitched  American,  all  are  herr 
The  men  who  speak  are  not  i 
fishers  by  any  means.  There  is  2 
good  Bprmkling  of  foreign  genilc- 
HocKs  OP  BALTA  (islb),  dcxttob  AND  ABTiaT  men  from  the  fish  markets  of  ih 

world  here  to  buy  and  sell.    Tc 

morning.   A  toiling,  hard-living  people  fully      ubiquitous  Jew  is  "  to  the  fore  "  also.    N.  - 

appreciate  the  rest  to  mind  and  body  which      parading  either  his  atheism    or   his  r^-i- 

comes  with  such    holy  times,  and    they      creed,  but  believing  all  the  time  that  he  is  i 

eagerly  avail  themselves  of  every  hour  it       better  man,  on  the  whole,  than  his  Christ;!'. 

gives  them.  neighijours   who    have     chopped    up   iLt:.' 

The  Sabbath  of  the  Swedes  and  Dutoh      religion  into  divers  sects. 

begins^like  our  Helly — on  Saturday,  and  Here,    there,    and    everywhere    we    lin. 

their  boats  flock  to   Haven  on   that  day.      clergymen  and  their  assistants  occupied  ii 

They  run  up  their  beautiful  flags,  and  come      getting  up  meetings  for  the  benefit  of  lii; 

ashore  to  stroll  and  make  friends  with  the      multitude.    There   are    no    public   aruui-c- 

"  natives."       We 

like    the    Swedes 

immensely.    They 

are      courteous, 

obliging,    orderly. 

The  Dutoh  fishers  | 

in      olden     times 

were    also    much 

liked,    and    their 

curious,     clean 

" busses"    were 

common  and  wel- 
come   visitors    to 

Baltasund.      That 

race  of  Hollanders 

seems  to  be, van- 
ishing with   their 

charming     boats, 

and  the  men  who 

have    taken    their 

place  are  like  the 

vessels  they  bring, 

of     another    type  boath 


ments,  and  ao  attempt  has  been  made  to 
establish  any.  I  venture  to  tbink  that 
the  ministers  would  do  well  if  they  intro- 
duced a  secular  element  into  their  "  Helly  " 
e  n  tertainmen  ts. 

There  being  no  places  of  resort  where 
the  people  can  go  except  the  churches  or 
meeting-places,  they  parade  the  roads  in 
throngs,  or  group  themselves  about  their 
stations.  At  any  sheltered  pool  they  can 
find,  men  indulge  in  a  good  splash,  and  by 
the  bum-sides  women  are  to  be  seen  wash- 
ing— no  easy  job  when  it  is  fish  that  has 
soiled  the  garments. 


The  "  Holy-time "  in  Haven 

The  fisher  folk  sleep  long  and  late  on 
Sunday,  thankful  for  the  Day  of  Beat,  and 
for  the  security  of  their  desired  haven.  As 
the  day  advances  the  people  begin  to 
appear.  Women  stroll  about  with  an  air 
of  taking  things  easy,  as  if  they  bad  cast 
care  off  with  their  working-clothes.  Men, 
in  clean  blue  serge,  loaf  and  smoke  and 
saunter  with  sober  faces.  Outward  respect 
is  certainly  shown  by  the  majority  of  those 
fisher  folk  for  the  Holy-time. 

The  two  kirks  (Church  of  Scotland  and 
United  Free  Church)  are  given  for  an  hour 
or  tvio  on  Sunday  morning  to  the  Swedish 


Some  of  the  strolling  folk  are  young 
couples  doing  a  little  frank  and  simple 
courting.  Here  are  no  lanes  overhung  by 
gracious  boughs  such  as  lovers  delight  in. 
No  dusky  night  with  a  tender  moon  smiling 
down,  dear  to  young  hearts.  So  the  couples 
find  more  practical  pleasure  in  returning  to 
their  stations  and  joining  their  companions 
in  any  fun  they  can  improvise.  And  into 
the  soft  hours  of  "  The  Dim  "  we  bear 
dancing,  singing,  vociferous  declamation, 
mirth,  musical  instruments,  all  telling  how 
a  portion  of  the  stranger  within  our  gates 
is  trying  to  get  a  little  pleasure  out  of  a 
toilsome  life. 

Then  quiet  falls  on  the  scene,  and  sleep 
has  come  to  the  wearj'. 


and  Dutch  pastors,  who  conduct  services  in 
their  own  tongues  and  according  to  their 
own  form  for  their  countrymen.  Later  in 
the  morning  the  regular  services  are  held, 
and  both  kirks  are  well  filled.  Many  of  the 
Swedes  can  speak  English;  whether  they 
can  or  no,  they  attend  church.  But  on 
Sunday  forenoon  our  congregations  are 
chiefly  composed  of  another  class  of  visitors, 
brought  to  Baltasund  by  the  business  of 
the  hour — fish-buyers,  fish-curers  and  their 
families  or  friends,  officials  of  various  sorts, 
toiirists  and  trippers.  All  are  of  that  highly 
respectable,  shrewd,  and  intellectual  class 
which  forms  the  backbone  of  Scotland  and 
her  Kirk,  Fortunately  our"  National  Zion" 
is  well  represented  in  our  Isle  by  a  young 
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minister  with  the  "  gift  of  utterance  " ;  and 
he  preaches  to  an  appreciative  audience  at 
midsummer. 

Little  chapels  have  been  placed  near  the 
fishing  stations,  and  in  these  the  ministers 
hold  frequent  services.  Out-of-door  meet- 
ings are  also  held,  and  the  people  seem  to 
prefer  these. 

Under  shelter  of  a  ahanty,  or  on  a  grass- 
patch  neaj  the  shore,  we  see  a  big  Scot 
with  the  decided  accent  of  Aberdeen  or 
Glasgow,  preaching  earnestly  to  men  with 
serious  faces.  They  lean  up  against  barrels 
or  fences,  and  give  close  attention  to  what 
they  hear,  and  they  join  heartily  in  the 
singing.  Women  mildly  listen  as  they  sit 
on  fish-boxes  or  planks  of  wood,  and  they, 
too,  join  the  singing  heartily. 

The  Wesleyans  put  up  a  tent,  and  their 
meetings  are  most  interesting.  One  year 
their  Mission  was  entrusted  to  a  giri — a 
Shetlander,  refined,  pretty,  with  a  sweet, 
clear  voice  and  wonderful  eloquence.  She 
sang  well,  and  her  prayers  were  heartfelt 
and  touching.  She  drew  crowds  to  the 
tent,  and  has  reaped  the  harvest  of  her 
work.  When  she  would  ask  a  "  brother  " 
to  take  part  in  the  service,  some  plain.  God- 
fearing fisherman  would  stand  up  and  speak 
for  the  Master,  or  lift  the  voice  of  prayer  in 
simple  words  that  came  from  the  soul  and 
raised  souls  from  earth  to  heaven's  gates. 

The  two  foreign  pastors  are  kept  busy  on 

Sunday,    for,    besides   their   services,   they 

visit  the  men  on  the  boats,  and  hold  little 

meetings  there.     On  the  steamers  one  told 
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me  they  did  w. 
get  much  encom- 
agemect,  aad  he 
thought  the  mi 
there    emplouu 
were  a  more  care- 
less,    less    mwd 
class    than  ibr 
fishermen.     On  . 
many  of  the  Swfd-  | 
isb  boats  are  lou:^:  i 
small  hannoaiums. 
and   most  of  ^e  I 
Swedes  tnow  her  ' 
to  play.  So  vte  liii  . 
not  wonder  to  htx  ■ 
that  the  fistenci::  ^ 
were  religiouBlyiti  ■ 
clined,  giving  ta 
to  the  Divine  ms-  j 
sage    when  k  b 
brought  to  Uiem. 
There  are  one  or  two  small  towns  on  u* 
shores  of  the  Forth  where  some  years  a- 
there  was  a  deep  awakening  of  spiritual  ]& 
among  the  sea-faring   folk.     An  improve- 
ment in  the  homes,  the  morals,  the  heii^J 
of  the  people,  was  an   immediate  rmI:. 
The  effects  of  that  revival  are  still  to  be  srf: 
in  those  towns,  and  weseeithereaisointb' 
Scottish  fishers  who  come  from  those  pa^ 
They  are  manly  and  upright,  iulellKnii 
and     reflective,    frugal     in     their    hal)ii 
straightforward  and  industrious— a  nee  i'. 
whom  Scotland  may  well  be  proud.    It :? 
these  men  who  are  prominent  in  attending 
the  Sunday  services,  and   in  asastin?  <■•■■ 
make  "  da  Helly  "  a  Holy-time  indeed. 

As  we  stand  on  the  hill  about  haH-a-ni: 
from  the  sea,  there  is  borne  to  us  the  in- 
spiring song  of  praise  started  bj  stiB' 
enthusiast,  and  caught  up  by  those  irir 
him  until  the  hymn  rises  in  a  voliiioe  ■' 
melodious  sound  proceeding  from  scores  <■' 
strong  masculine  throats.  Presently,  fn': 
another  spot  we  hear  another  hyran,  ciea-- 
and  sweet,  sung  by  women.  Then  on  t' 
road  nearer  us  two  young  girls  take  up  tb 
tune  and  sing  as  they  walk.  We  hope  :!^ 
sweet  words  on  their  lips  are  of  the  heart 

"Hide  nie,  O  my  Savioar,  hide 
Till  the  Btonii  of  life  be  put:" 

When  the  Day-god  drops  behind  r^f 
western  waters  The  Dim  will  bring  refresh- ; 
ing  sleep  once  more,  and  when  neit  tie 
shines  on  Baltasund  he  will  see  its  baihi^i:' 
being  deserted. 


A  GIGANTIC  fortune  is  awaiting  some  one, 
I  remarked,  lairing  aeiile  my  favourite  daily 
paper.  The  whole  company  looked  up 
expectantly.  Tliwroisamagicin  the  word  fortune 
(in  the  senee  of  unlimited  riuhea]  which  charms 
nnd  excites  us  all.  Tell  a  mau  that  his  fortune 
is  made,  and  ten  to  one  he  will  beam  on  you. 
"Woman,  if  Byron  is  to  be  believed,  finds  love  a 
^vho1e  existence,  though  one  notices  that  its 
felicities  are  mightily  enhanced  by  the  long 
purine.  So  I  wae  not  surprised  that  the  entire 
company  lent  an  interested  ear  to  my  remark 
about  the  waiting  fortune.  As  is  hia  habit  in 
matters  touching  worldly  prosperity,  Solomon 
made  haste  to  inquire  what  one  had  to  do  in 
order  to  secure  the  potential  millions.  The 
affair  is  perfectly  simple,  I  answered.  All  one 
has  to  do  is  to  invent  a  good  reliable  "  macro- 
phage-killer."  That  done,  he  need  never  do 
unother  stroke  of  work,  nor  deny  himself  any 
luxury  on  which  his  ikncy  may  run, 

"  Oh,"  responded  Solomon.  "  If  one  were  to 
put  the  moon  in  one's  pocket,  wonderful  Uiings 
would  doubtless  happen.  Pray  what  is  a 
macTophage-killer  ? '' 

An  invention  to  ward  off  old  age,  I  rotuiiied, 
ignoring  his  flippancy.  Once  the  macrophage- 
killer  is  in  full  working  order,  none  of  ua  need 
uny  more  show  signs  of  senile  decay.  And  since 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  us  desire,  secretly 
or  openly,  to  remain  young  in  appearance  at 
least,  it  is  obvious  to  any  thinking  person  that 
absolutely  the  hugest  of  fortune  on  record  awaits 
the  happy  inventor  of  the  forthcoming  panacea. 
"  What  I  "  cried  the  Curate,  moved  to  satirical 
mirth.  "Are  all  the  infallible  specifics  of  the 
beauty  doctors  worthless  then?  Can  it  really 
be  true  that  wrtnklea  and  grey  hairs  defy  them, 
and  that  Time  goes  on  taking  his  revenge  as  if 
they  did  not  exist  ?  The  arts  and  concoctions 
paid  for  by  gullible  and  confiding  people  at 
exorbitant  Tat«s,  in  the  belief  that  they  make 
fifty  look  like  five-and- twenty,  are  they  too  to 
be  classed  among  the  exploded  superstitioue  and 
discredited  faiths  ?    Ghastly  confession ! " 
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The  new  specific,  I  responded,  will  go  much 
deeper  than  wrinkles  and  grey  hairs,  though 
these  will  of  course  be  included  in  the  scope 
of  its  operationa, 

"The  time  of  miracles  is  not  past  then," 
said  the  Colonel  with  a  twinkle,  as  though  to 
imply,  "  I  seem  to  have  heard  something  very 
like  that  before." 

It  might  be  held  with  good  show  of  reaaon 
that  the  time  of  miracles  is  but  be^nning,  I 
rejoined.  You  will  own  it  is  no  contemptible 
achievement  in  the  miraculous  to  abolish  and 
blot  out  every  sign,  symptom  and  feeling  of 
old  age,  to  reclothe  the  bald  pate  with  curly 
brown  locks,  to  relume  the  dim  eye  with  un- 
fading light,  to  g^ve  springiness  to  the  tottering 
step,  and  the  flexibility  of  youth  to  the  genty 
and  the  rheumatic.  I  am  in  a  position  to  state 
that  the  fountain  of  etenkal  youth  ceases  hence- 
forth to  be  a  fahle,  and  becomes  a  scientific 
fact  David,  as  wo  have  frequent  canse  to 
remember,  fixed  the  span  of  human  life  at  three- 
score and  ten,  adding  that  a  four-soore  span 
even  when  attainable  is  by  no  moans  desirable. 
Universal  experience  has,  up  to  the  present,  ac- 
ceptedand confirmed thelimitation.  But,pre8toI 
all  is  to  be  changed.  The  next  generation  will 
know  nothing  of  old  men  and  women,  of  disease, 
decay,  or  decrepitude.  Books  now  in  exist- 
ence dealing  in  any  way  with  the  effects  or 
inconveniences  of  old  age  will  have  to  be 
elaborately  edited  and  annotated  for  our  fortu- 
nate successors,  in  order  that  they  may 
understand  what  we  mean  by .  the  obsolete 
expreaaion,  "ilia  of  the  flesh"  ;  and  the  medical 
profession,  finding  its  occupation  gone,  will  be 
forced  to  retire  en  maite.  Think  of  a  time  with- 
out doctors'  bills,  without  heartache  or  headache 
or  jointache,  without  hospitals  (except  for 
accident  caaea),  without  drugs,  without  patent 
medicinea,  without  quacka  to  plunder  the  hypo- 
chondriac, preaumafaly  without  dentists,  a'world. 
in  short,  restored  to  perpetual  youth.  Let  them 
say  what  they  will,  we  are  lucky  in  the  time 
of  our  arrival.     "Methinks  I  see  a  noble  and 
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pmasant  nation  as  an  eagle  renewing  her  mighty 
youth,  and  kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at  the 
full  mid-day  beam :  purging  and  unsealing  her 
long- abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of 
heavenly  radiance.''  Milton  lived  too  soon  to 
see  this  marvel  which  was  reserved  for  us. 
Oast  your  eye  eastward;  pray  do  you  descry 
the  dawn  of  the  new  day,  the  advent  of  the 
millennium  ? 

Tou  have  perhaps  not  forgotten  our  little 
symposium  of  some  months  ago,  on  the  great 
question  of  the  Phagocytes.  Don't  smile 
derisively :  the  Phagocytes  are  at*  once  a  terrible 
and  a  benignant  fact.  In  plain  language,  they 
are  '^  voracious  cells."  Tou  know  how  science 
has  recently  been  curdling  our  blood  with  tales 
of  the  havoc  of  cells  when  they  turn  rebellious. 
These  Phagocytes,  we  are  told,  are  of  two  classes, 
the  beneficentand  themalignant,  or  scientifically, 
"the  microphage"  and  '*the  macropha^" 
There  is,  as  you  perceive,  but  the  difference  of 
a  single  letter  between  them ;  but  in  efifect  there 
is  all  the  difference  between  life  and  death. 
One  element  makes  incessantly  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  efficiency  of  the  machine ;  the  other  as 
incessantly  for  its  decay  and  destruction.  In 
other  words,  there  is  a  perpetual  war  between 
the  forces  of  good  and  evil  within  us.  Don't 
imagine  that  I  am  craftily  trying  to  insinuate  a 
moral  problem.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  dealing 
with  literal  facts,  the  facts  which  enable  vis  to 
perform  the  offices  of  life  with  ease  and  success, 
or  compel  us  to  retire  discomfited.  You  will 
acknowledge  the  gravity  of  the  plea. 

In  these  days  we  have  learned  to  make  the 
too  familiar  microbe  responsible  for  all  our 
bodily  iUs.  No  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
ventured  to  assert  that  the  soul  itself  is  a 
microbe,  or  the  hatching-place  of  microbes. 
That  may  be  among  the  startling  assertions  of 
the  future.  Meanwhile  proof  is  positive  that 
our  bodies  are  the  chosen  playground,  or  rather 
battlefield  of  the  ubiquitous  microbe.  Among 
the  evils  which  it  brings  upon  us  is  old  age,  and 
the  task  of  him  who  would  grasp  the  unreckon- 
able  fortune  aforesaid,  is  to  produce  the  dixir 
vit<B  which  will  destroy  that  enemy  of  mankind. 
Professor  Metchnikoff,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute, 
is  on  its  track,  with  every  hope  of  overtaking 
and  defeating  it.  Cannot  some  clever  English- 
man outrun  him,  fight  the  battle  and  secure  the 
reward?  Are  the  honour  and  profit  of  every 
discovery  to  lie  with  the  French  or  Germans  P 
Can  England  not  kill  microbes  as  well  as  build 
.ships  and  sell  bacon  ?  Let  it  be  known  that  her 
ohance  has  come,  not  only  of  enriching  herself, 
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but  of  proving  a  benefieu^treas  to  tke  wbok 
world. 

"  In  one  of  his  Epistles,''  remarked  the  Carats 
reflectively,  *' Horace  comments  with  mucl: 
pathos  on  the  ravages  of  time.  '  Years,  as  thty 
pass,'  he  tells  his  young  friend  Floras,  *  pluni: 
us  of  one  thing  after  another.  They  hxr 
snatched  from  me  mirth,  love,  banquets,  pliy 
They  are  on  the  way  to  wrench  poetry  from  my 
grasp.  What  would  you  have  me  do?*  Ab! 
Horace,  it  appeai-s,  came  too  soon.  The  privilej^r- 
of  the  Pasteur  Institute  which  his  pncd.. 
Boman  mind  would  have  appreciated  so  full; 
he  could  not  enjoy.  Yesterday  such  as  wer 
bitten  by  mad  dogs  thronged  to  Paris;  to- 
morrow all  who  are  afflicted  or  threatened  by 
old  age  will  be  flocking  thither.  Have  tc 
really  lived  to  see  a  new  Mecca,  and  a  ne? 
physical  religion?" 

**  Women  will  simply  adore  Prof essor  "WhatV 
his-name,"  put  in  Solomon,  who  is  still  in  tbi.' 
state  of  youthful  hope  and  innocence  wbi*.- 
thinks  itself  immortal.  **  For  the  futnre  I 
suppose  no  woman  need  advance  beyond  tw- 
and-twenty.  That  will  certainly  be  a  grti: 
boon  to  those  concerned." 

**  Are  men  then  indifferent  to  aU  appearance 
of  youthfulness?"  asked  the  young  ladyclaNsic 
**  Have  they  no  thought  of  looking  well  ? ' 

**  Let  the  truth  be  owned,"  said  the  Colonel 
*'The  fact  is,  man  is  vain,  and  the  vain  nu: 
is  vainer  than  the  vainest  woman.  Many  - 
man  nearly  swoons  when  he  discovers  his  ^^ 
grey  hair,  or  detects  the  crowds  feet  creepiD-' 
insidiously  about  his  eyes.  I  have  known  nwa 
who  were  otherwise  sensible  fall  suddenly  ill  &• 
the  mere  hint  that  they-  were  growing  oli 
There  is  always  some  obliging  Mend  ready  > 
comment  on  your  looks,  and  regret  that  pu  »r 
not  just  in  the  first  flush  of  youth  and  beauty 

Yes,  the  foible  of  seeking  to  appear  young  .* 
not  a  monopoly  of  either  sex.  I  am  privilege- 
to  count  among  my  friends  an  excellent  Udj 
who  has  thrice  advanced  to  thirty- five,  andeac: 
time  retreated  in  a  shuddering  horror  to  thirt} 
Though  she  has  been  a  full  half-century  hattlin: 
with  the  troubles  of  an  unquiet  world,  s^ 
was  thirty-four  on  her  last  birthday  and  not  as 
hour  more.  The  year  after  next  she  will  |* 
thirty  again.  The  present  generation  ^ 
never -see  her  over  forty — unless  in  despeiatica 
she  takes  a  long  holiday  abroad  and  leaps  tltf 
gap  of  twenty  years  or  so. 

"  You  are  horridly  unkind,"  said  the  younc 
lady  classic  reproachfully. 

Only  horridly  truthful,  madam.    I  mention 
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the  case  of  this  estimable  lady  merely  to  illus- 
trate the  general  ayersion  to  the  process  of 
growing  old.  Both  sexes  shrink  from  the  icy 
touch  of  age.  I  know  men  who  have  lingered 
for  years  on  the  borders  of  forty,  preferring  rest 
at  t^at  particular  stage  to  progress.  Solomon 
remarked  he  could  not  understand  such  idiocy 
of  conceit. 

"You  may  die  young,  of  course,"  returned 
the  Colonel.  '*  But  if  you  don't,  then  one  day 
you  will  understand — ^unless  you  condescend  to 
avail  yourself  of  this  wonderful  invention  which 
is  to  arrive  from  Paris.  With  that  resource  it 
seems  you  may  defy  time.  One  who  knows 
something  of  age  #nay,  however,  ask  whether 
people  are  really  quite  sure  that  they  desire 
perpetual  youth?  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
"wrote  a  little  poem,  which  he  called  *  The  Old 
Man  Dreams,*  the  burden  being,  *  Oh  !  for  one 
hour  of  youthful  joy,  GKve  back  my  twentieth 
spring.'  His  guardian  angel  heard  and  answered 
that  a  touch  on  his  silvered  hair  would  bring 
him  his  wish.   At  the  same  time  he  was  asked — 

'But  is  there  nothing  in  thy  track 
To  bid  thee  fondly  stay. 
While  the  swift  seasons  hurry  back 
To  find  the  wished-for  day?' 

Thereupon  the  old  man  began  to  consider.  He 
desired  to  have  his  youth  again,  that  was 
certain,  but  he  also  desired  to  retain  the 
blessings  of  maturity  and  age — his  wife,  for 
example,  his  girl  and  his  boys.  The  angel 
took  a  sapphire  pen  to  note  these  requests,  but 
dropped  it  hastily  with  the  remark,  *  Why,  this 
will  never  do.'  The  man  would  be  at  once 
a  boy,  a  husband  and  a  father.  So  it  always 
is.  We  would  combine  the  incongruous  and 
the  impossible.  Midas  prayed  for  gold,  and  had 
his  petition  granted — ^with  results  which  were 
not  altogether  satisfactory.  Besides,  is  it  certain 
that  having  tried  life  we  should  wish  to  prolong 
it  indefinitely  ?  I  think  it  extremely  question- 
able. Even  the  child  grows  weary  of  its  play. 
The  greatest  of  living  poets  has  expressed  a 
mood  which  is  at  least  as  old  as  Adam — 

'From  too  much  love  of  living. 
From  hope  and  fear  set  free, 

We  thank  with  brief  thanksgiving 
Whatever  gods  may  be, 

That  no  life  lives  for  ever  ; 

That  dead  men  rise  up  never ; 

That  even  the  weariest  river 
Winds  somewhere  safe  to  sea.' 

These  are  not  my  sentiments;  but  they  are 
sentiments  which  I  perfectly  understand." 


What  think  you  of  the  following  as  an  experi- 
ment in-  the  art  of  Hving  P  The  tale  vras  told 
by  a  member  of  our  company,  and  is  set  down 
in  his  own  words. 

Carlyle  profoundly  observes  that  the  healthy 
know  not  of  their  health,  but  only  the  sick. 
Some  years  ago  I  began  to  have  mysterious 
sensations  of  a  kind  which  indicated  that  the 
bodily  machine  was  getting  sadly  out  of  gear. 
I  may  say,  with  Heine,  that  I  am  the  politest 
man  in  the  world,  but  the  change  in  my  feeling 
was  not  towards  greater  amiability  of  temper. 
I  began  to  say  hard  things  and  delight  in 
savage  literature — Swift,  Oobbett,  The  Dunciad, 
English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  and  the 
like.  Nothing  pleased  me  in  my  fellow-men, 
which  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  I  did 
not  enjoy  hfe.  I  consulted  many  doctors  and 
paid  many  fees,  without  change — save  for  the 
worse.  Concluding  that  the  medical  profession 
knew  nothing  of  its  business,  I  bought  medical 
books  for  myself,  studied  symptoms  and  took  to 
prescriptions  of  my  own  devising.  The  effect 
was  startling.  It  is  said  that  medical  students 
often  fancy  themselves  ill  of  every  disease  they 
study.  The  rapidity  with  which  I  developed 
new  and  terrible  diseases,  suggested  a  cycle  of 
epidemics.  At  last  I  resolved  to  give  the 
doctors  another  trial. 

'*  I  am  very  ill,  doctor,"  I  said  in  a  tragic 
voice,  when  I  found  myself  once  again  in  a 
consulting-room.  *^  Very  ill  indeed.  I  expect 
to  hear  you  can  do  nothing  for  me;  but  my 
case  may  interest  you  as  a  medical  man.  Don't 
imagine,  however,  that  I  mean  to  give  my 
defunct  body  either  to  a  hospital  or  a  museum.^' 

^'  Whaf  s  the  matter  ?  "  he  demanded,  with  the 
brusqueness  of  an  Abernethy. 

**Sit  down,  doctor,*'  I  answered  weakly. 
"  It's  a  long  story." 

He  looked  at  me  sharply ;  but  he  sat  down. 

'*  Let's  hear  a  few  of  your  complaints,"  he 
said,  as  I  thought,  with  an  excruciating  lack  of 
sympathy. 

"Well!"  I  replied,  **  one  day  it's  heart- 
disease,  the  next  it's  softening  of  the  brain." 
He  nodded  his  head  comprehendingly.  **  Then 
it's  consumption;  then  Bright's  disease;  then 

nervous  prostration  ;  then  incipient Am  I 

fatiguing  you,  doctor?" 

' '  Go  on,"  he  said  grimly.  ''  This  promises  to 
be  interesting." 

**Then  incipient  jaundice,  or  typhoid;  then 

collapse  of  the  liver;  then But  if  we  descend 

to  minor  diseases  I  shall  keep  you  all  day." 

'  *  Men  like  you  are  the  makhig  of  the  medical 
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profession,"  he  commented  unfeelingly.     **  Let 
me  oyerbaul  you.*' 

He  did. 

"Eat  tolerably,  as  a  rule?"  he  asked,  when 
he  had  thumped  and  listened. 

*'  Yes,  tolerably,"  I  answered. 

**  Like  pastry,  hot  muffins,  hard-boiled  eggs, 
Teal,  stuffed  leg  of  pork,  and  similar  Hght 
diet?" 

I  blushingly  admitted  the  soft  impeachment. 

"Lie  in  bed  till  the  last  minute,  bolt  your 
breakfast,  and  rush  to  catch  your  train  ?  *' 

"  Generally  speaking,  that  is  pretty  much  my 
morning  performance,  doctor." 

'*  Fifteen  minutes  at  lunch-time  to  demolish 
a  steak  or  meat  pie,  smoke  a  bad  cigarette  or 
drink  a  cup  of  muddy  coffee  ?  " 

I  nodded. 

'*  In  the  eyening  a  dinner  fit  for  a  giant,  with 
plenty  of  rich  grayy,  sauces  and  the  like  ?  " 

I  nodded  again.   The  divination  was  alarming. 

*'  Then  you  smoke  awhile,  drive  to  a  place  of 
amusement,  and  return  at  midnight  to  some 
kickshaw  of  a  Welsh  rarebit  and  a  pipe  or 
cigar.  All  that  done,  you  tumble  into  bed  and 
expect  to  get  up  fresh  in  the  morning  ?  " 

I  was  silent,  guiltily  silent. 

**  You  said  you  didn't  expect  me  to  cure  you ; 
I'm  glad  of  that.  By  the  way,  been  drugging 
yourself  ?  " 

I  modestly  admitted  my  achievements  in  that 
direction. 

''I  declare,"  he  cried,  "what  a  constitution  ! 
There  are  some  people,"  he  went  on  sharply, 
beginning  to  scratch  viciously  with  a  pen, 
*'  who  make  it  their  study  to  outrage  Nature, 
and  then  are  amazed  when  she  protests.  Now 
I  give  you  this  prescription  on  the  distinct 
understanding  that  you  follow  my  directions 
absolutely,  and  to  the  letter.  If  not  I  shall 
charge  you  a  double  fee  for  wasting  my  time." 

At  the  end  of  a  week  I  returned  in  a  condition 
of  semi-starvation,  yet  feeling  that  in  spite  of 
hunger,  life  was  once  more  worth  living. 

**Well?"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  knowing 
look. 

"  Better,"  I  answered.  "  But,  doctor,  youVe 
starving  me.  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  had  eaten  a 
square  meal  since  I  saw  you  last." 

"H'm,"  he  responded.  **  Go  on  starving  for 
two  weeks  more  and  then  report  again." 

I  obeyed,  returning  hungry  indeed,  but 
buoyant  and  genial  as  sunshine. 

**  Doctor,"  I  cried  rapturously,  seizing  his 
hand,  "you  are  a  great  benefactor,  a  great 
magician.     I  am  well,  you  have  cured  me." 
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**  I  have  gone  and  done  an  exceedingly  fooM 
thing,"  he  returned. 

I  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 

"Yes,"  he  pursued,  "I  have  deprived  tLe 
profession  of  one  of  the  most  promising  patient 
it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  oome  across.  Year 
likely  I  have  myself  thrown  away  a  nice  sffceacT 
income.  Well  !  never  mind,  the  best  of  us  mske 
mistaken    You  feel  well  again  ?  " 

"  I  feel  a  new  man.  And,  doctor,  this  i£  the 
puzzle— you  gave  me  no  drugs." 

*'I  am  aware  of  that,"  he  responded. 

"Wherein  then  lay  the  virtue  of  yocr 
prescription  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me  curiously.  "Be  satisfied, 
he  replied.  "  Only  let  me  say  this,  having  mACf 
one  mistake  I  may  as  well  make  another— 
wilfully  and  to  my  own  detriment.  Hear 
then  a  golden  secret — if  people  were  wise  u 
eating  and  drinking,  there  would  be  littk 
need  for  doctors.  A  year's  rational  living  ok 
the  part  of  the  community  in  general  would 
mean  the  wholesale  bankruptcy  of  &r 
physicians.'^ 

"  How  imprudent  to  divulge  a  secret  so  vitol 
to  the  welfare  of  the  profession,"  I  said. 

"It  would  be,"  he  owned,  "  j&ightfiilly  in- 
prudent — but  for  one  fact,  ominous  or  tbi^ 
reverse  as  you  please  to  take  it,  namely,  thi: 
there  is  not  the  least  danger  of  the  natioc 
suddenly  becoming  wise.  No,  men  and  womec 
will  go  on  indulging  themselves,  vexing,  thwart- 
ing, defying  Nature,  and  doctors  will  profit  iL 
consequence.  A  paradise  of  sages  vrould  soc 
suit  everybody.  Well !  you  must  excuse  me, 
my  waiting-room  is  full." 

"  A  very  pretty  story,"  commented  Solomoc 
with  an  air  of  condescension.  "  May  X  inquire 
what  the  precise  moral  is  meant  to  be  ? '' 

Is  not  a  moral  like  a  joke  in  this,  X  returned 
that  it  is  spoiled  by  explanation?  Suppose, 
however,  we  put  the  matter  thus — the  rfi>i> 
m'tos,  the  secret  of  a  happy  longevity,  does  n<A 
depend  on  chemical  discoveries  at  the  Pastenr 
Institute  in  Paris,  but  already  lies  open  U> 
every  child  of  Adam.  Shall  we  indulge  our- 
selves with  an  aphorism  ?  The  undue  activity 
of  the  teeth  makes  as  surely  for  decrepitmie 
and  death  as  war,  famine,  or  pestilence. 

"  A  dinner  of  herbs,"  quoth  Solomon,  throw- 
ing his  head  back.  "  That's  a  pretty  goqwl  for 
an  athletic  age." 

"Vital  gospels  are  not  exactly  to  be  called 
pretty,"  returns  the  Curate.  "  It  may  even  be 
that  the  vital  is  the  unpleasant.  Nevertheless, 
that  way  lies  salvation." 


The  recent  Italian  Census 

The  latest  Italian  censua  has  given  some 
curious  etatietics  concerning  leligion.  The 
great  preponderance  of  Boman  GathoUciem  of 
course  occasioned  no  surprise,  aeeing  that  Italy 
is  a  Catholic  country  p(ir  txallence.  As  com- 
pared to  10,608.000  Catholics  under  fifteen 
years  old,  and  20,901,000  over  fifteen  years  old, 
there  are  barely  16,723  and  48,872  reapectively 
of  Evangelical  Protestante,  469  and  2003  Greek 
Schiematics,  13  and  26T  Mohammedans,  1  and 
55  Suddhists,  1  Brahmin  and  1  Copt.  As 
against  this,  there  are  614,000  under  fifteen 
years  old  and  280,000  over,  who  declined  to  fill 
up  this  rubric,  while  against  thia  must  be  plaoed 
7017  under  fifteen  and  29,075  over,  who  ex- 
pressly declsred  that  they  had  no  religion.  Of 
these  atheists  under  fifteen,  4002  were  males 
and  SOU  females.  Of  those  over  fifteen,  23,215 
were  men  and  5860  women.  It  is  strange  to 
observe  how  the  Jews  are  localised.  The 
greater  number  reside  in  the  north;  in  Sicily 
there  are  barely  115,  in  Sardinia  60,  in  Calabria 
38,  in  the  Bssilicata  8.  All  these  are  over 
fifteen  years  old. 

The  same  census  has  revealed  how  large  is 
the  number  of  small  proprietors  in  Italy.  The 
greater  part  by  far  of  the  land  is  in  their  hands. 
It  baa  been  well  pointed  out  that  a  Oovemment 
that  properly  understood  its  duties  towards  tbia 
section  of  the  ooinmunity  could  find  there  a 
fulcrum  of  resistance  against  any  attempt  to 
destrny  the  established  social  order. —n.  z. 

Belg:ium  at  the  St  Louts  Exposition 
EoLLAHD  and  Belgium  long  suffered  from 
their  position  as  small  nations  in  the  midst  of 
greater  powers.  One  has  but  to  look  at  the 
map  to  realize  how  constantly  these  two 
countries  were  the  arena  in  which  the  wars  of 
the  nations  were  carried  on.   Belgium  was  long 


known  as  the  cock-pit  of  Europe,  and  the 
names  of  Neerwinden,  Bamillies,  Fontenoy  and 
Waterloo  remind  us  of  four  great  struggles 
fought  out  there  in  which  our  Eoglisb  sove- 
reigns bad  a  part  Since  the  last  of  these 
battles  Belgium's  part  in  world  politics  has 
changed  vastly  for  the  better,  and  in  her 
national  display  at  the  Great  Exposition  at 
St.  ZiOuis — the  Exposition  held  to  commemorate 
the  triumph  of  peaceful  diplomacy  hy  which 
the  great  Louisiana  Territory  was  transferred 
by  Napoleon  I.  to  the  United  States— Belgium 
emphasises  her  new  and  happier  place  among 
the  civilised  nations.  Ea^  of  the  nations 
exhibiting  at  St.  Louis  has  a  Government 
Building,  a  building  which  in  some  way  or 
another  typifies  the  national  oontribntion  to 
civilisatiou  and  progress.  The  Belgian  Govern- 
ment Building  bears  upon  its  face  the  record 
of  the  country's  present  usefulness.  Instead 
of  being  the  battlefield  of  nations,  these  small 
neutral  countries  are  now  dhosen  as  the  scene 
of  World's  Parliaments  and  conferences.  Hol- 
land of  course,  in  her  possession  of  the  Hague, 
comes  first  to  mind,  in  connection  with  the 
substitution  of  arbitration  for  war,  of  peaceful 
instead  of  blood;  settlement  of  the  world's 
disputes.  But  Belgium  is  not  far  behindhand 
in  its  long  record  of  usefulness  in  this  respect. 
Inscriptions  on  the  front  of  the  Belgian  build- 
ing remind  us  that  the  first  International 
Congress  of  Economists  was  held  at  Brussels 
in  1647 ;  the  first  general  congress  of  Hygiene 
in  18d4;  the  first  international  congress  on 
Meteorology  was  held  at  Antwerp  in  1854 ;  the 
first  interDBtioDol  coaference  on  Charities  in 
1856;  the  first  international  congress  on  Liter- 
ary and  Artistic  Ownership  in  1858;  the  first 
international  congress  of  Geographioal  and 
Commercial  Sciences  in  1871 ;  the  Institute  of 
International  Law  was  organised  at  Ghent  in 
1873  1  the  first  international  conference  on  the 
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Laws  and  Begulations  of  War  was  held  at 
Brussels  in  1874;  the  first  international  con- 
gress of  Bailways  in  1885;  the  first  inter- 
national conference  on  Inland  Navigation  in 
1885  ;  that  the  International  A&ioa  Association 
was  organised  at  Brussels  in  1885;  the  first 
international  congress  on  Maritime  and  Com- 
mercial Law  at  Antwerp  in  1885 ;  that  the  first 
international  office  for  the  negro  slave  trade 
was  established  at  Brussels  in  1889;  the  first 
international  congress  for  the  revision  of  the 
reg^ations  concerning  the  sale  of  spirits  to 
African  natives  was  held  in  Brussels  in  1889- 
90;  the  first  international  congress  on  Atmo- 
sphere was  held  at  Antwerp  in  1894 ;  the  first 
international  conference  of  auditors  at  Brussels 
in  1895 ;  the  first  international  Bibliographical 
Conference  in  1895 ;  and  the  first  international 
Sugar  Bounties  Convention  in  1903. — A.  g.  p. 

The  Australian  anti-Chinese  Protest 

Theae  have  been  very  few  subjects  before 
the  Commonwealth  Parliament  upon  which 
opinion  has  been  so  unanimous  as  the  question 
of  Chinese  labour  in  the  Transvaal.  Premier 
Deakin  and  Premier  Seddon,  of  New  Zealand, 
made  the  first  move,  with  a  joint  protest  which 
they  cabled  to  the  authorities.  And,  as  soon 
as  the  new  Commonwealth  Parliament  met, 
both  Houses  passed  a  strongly- worded  protest 
in  the  same  connection.  In  the  Senate  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to  without  a  division; 
and  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  there  were 
only  five  votes  in  the  negative.  Even  these  five 
votes  were  not  cast  in  favour  of  Chinese  labour, 
but  were  against  the  principle  of  interfering  in 
the  government  of  another  colony.  It  is  worth 
pointing  out,  too,  that  the  discussion  on  the 
question  was  no  mere  academic  affair.  A  good 
proportion  of  the  members  of  the  Parliament 
were  men  who  thoroughly  understand  the 
position,  and  are  well  acquainted  with  South 
African  conditions.  Some  of  the  speakers  were 
miners  with  experience,  who  know  all  about 
mining,  low-grade  ores,  and  all  the  rest  of  it ; 
and  we  have  in  our  northern  territory  a  district 
where  Chinese  miners  are  used,  with  very  little 
success  up  to  the  present.  The  Australian 
laws  prohibit  the  use  of  Chinese  labour  in  nunes  ; 
in  fact  the  Westralian  law  will  not  allow  them 
on  a  gold-field  for  five  years  after  its  discovery. 
Even  Mr.  Seddon,  a  thoroughgoing  Imperialist, 
has  declared  publicly,  that  had  he  known  of 
the  Chinese  proposal,  not  a  New  Zealand  soldier 
would  have  gone  to  the  war.    The  anti -British 
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press,  too,  is  making  the  most  of  the  aSaii, 
and,  altogether,  the  fine  Imperial  feeling  shomi 
at  the  time  of  the  war  has  reoeiTed  a  bad  set- 
back.— F.  8.  s. 

The  New  Hebrides  Trouble 

It  is  probable  that,  if  ever  Australia  is  gdin^ 
to  get  into  trouble  with  a  foreign  power,  it  will 
be  in  connexion  with  the  New  Sebxides  isUndi, 
which  lie  about  1200  miles  east  of  Queenalani 
These  islands,  which  are  of  considerable  asb 
and  value,  are  now  nominally  under  a  Biiti^ 
French  protectorate,  but  their    interests  are 
almost  entirely  British,  or  rather  AnstraliaiL 
The  Australian  Presbyterian  Church  has  covered 
the  islands  with  their  missionaries,  and  hara 
for  some  half-a-oentury  done   splendid  work 
there.     The    best-known    missionary    in    the 
world — Dr.  Paton — spent  his  life  on  the  island& 
Then,  until  the  white  Australian   laws  W6i« 
passed,  the  islands  supplied  most  of  the  Kanakas 
for  the  Queensland  sugar  plantations.    The^e 
Kanakas  learned  more  or  lees  of   the  English 
language  while  they  were  in  Australia,  so  that 
English  is  the  *'  second  language  **  spoken  bj 
most  of  the  natives.    Finally,  a  bi^  Australian 
steamship  company  is  endeavouring  to  promote 
settlement — of    Australian    feu-mers — on    tLt 
islands.    Lately  the  Presbyterian  missionahs 
have  been  complaining  of  the   action   of  the 
French  authorities  with  regard    to  the  land 
tenure,   which  is   in  a  highly  unsatisfEM^torj 
state.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Commonwealth 
would  like  to  get  hold  of  the  ialands,  thougb 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  is  going  to  be  done. 
What  adds  to  the  awkwardness  of  the  position 
is  the  presence  of  another  French  stronghold 
— New  Caledonia — which  is   situated    several 
hundred  mQes  closer  to  Australia.     In  fact  thi$ 
latter  island  is  so  close  that  the  convicts  with 
which  it  is  mainly  peopled  often  escape  in  op^i 
boats  to  the  Australian  mainland.     A  curious 
feature  of  the  New  Hebrides  position  is  that, 
though  the  islands  are  beautifid  and  fertile, 
they  are  extremely  unhealthy,  whites  being 
very  susceptible  to  a  wasting  tropical  fever; 
while  the  natives  are  also  steadily  dying  off. 
mainly  from  consumption.     Indeed,  the  mis- 
sionaries aver  that  the  recruiting  of  Kanakas 
for  Queensland  would,  with  disease,  have  de- 
populated the  islands  in  a  comparatively  short 
time. — F.  s.  s. 

Australian  Eisteddfods 

DuKiNO  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a 
steady  and  commendable  growth,  both  in  the 
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numbers  and  importance,  of  literary  and 
musical  competitions,  something  on  the  lines 
of  the  famous  Welsh  Eisteddfods.  The  lead 
was  set  by  the  South  Street  Debating  Society 
of  Ballarat,  which  commenced  in  a  small  way 
with  an  annual  local  set  of  competitions.  These 
proved  so  popular  that  their  scope  was  extended, 
until  now  this  function  is  known  from  end  to 
end  of  the  continent.  At  its  last  competitions 
nearly  £2000  was  distributed  in  prizes;  the 
competitors  came  from  the  whole  of  the  six 
states  and  New  Zealand ;  and  the  competitions 
themselves  lasted  over  a  month.  The  judge 
for  the  music  was  brought  aU  the  way  from 
England,  and  special  trains  ran  to  Ballarat 
from  all  the  big  centres.  One  of  the  leading 
competitions  is  for  brass  bands,  and  bands  came 
to  take  part  in  the  contest  from  Tasmania,  New 
South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Westralia. 
One  of  the  most  successful  bands  came  from 
Boulder  City  (Goolgardie  gold-fields),  while 
another  came  from  Newcastle,  the  great  coal- 
mining town  on  the  northern  coast  of  New 
South  Wales.  The  singing,  playing,  and 
reciting  at  this  competition  are  of  a  high 
order  oi  merit,  and  a  "  South  Street  final "  is 
the  hall-mark  now  of  excellence.  The  other 
big  cities — Bendigo,  Qeelong,  and  Melbourne 
— also  have  important  competitions,  while 
every  town  of  any  importance  has  followed 
suit.  In  practically  every  case  the  halls  in 
which  the  competitions  are  held  are  crowded — 
South  Street  keeps  two  halls  going— and  the 
financial  results  are  always  satisfactory.  The 
great  success  of  these  competitions  should  do 
something  towards  removing  the  general  im- 
pression that  the  young  Australian  spends  all 
of  his  spare  time  in  attending  horse-races  and 
cricket  matches.  Probably  he  spends  the 
afternoon  at  a  cricket  match,  and  recites  *'  My 
Name  is  Nerval,"  or  **  Ye  Crags  and  Peaks," 
in  the  evening,  which  is  at  any  rate  a  fair 
division. — P.  s.  s. 

Jam-Making  in  Russia 

The  picture  *'  Jam-Making  in  Eussia  '*  (page 
970)  is  a  very  typical  scene  from  the  family  life 
of  that  country,  reproduced  from  the  original 
painting  by  Miikovski.  This  artist  is  noted  for 
his  pleasant  presentments  of  the  every-day  rural 
occupations  of  his  compatriots.  He  has  also 
frequently  turned  to  the  rich  and  interesting 
field  of  Bussian  folk-lore  and  legend,  as  well 
as  to  early  Bussian  history,  for  his  subjects. 


The  homely  old  couple  introduced  to  us  in 
the  picture  belong  to  the  small  landed  pro- 
prietor class,  a  grade  above  the  peasantry.  The 
tripod  upon  which  the  old  lady  is  stirring  her 
jam  is  a  familiar  object  in  the  coimtry  during 
the  fruit  season.  The  transition  from  winter 
to  summer  is  much  more  sudden  in  Bussia  than 
with  us.  Whilst  the  hot  weather  lasts,  the 
temperature  is  usually  even,  and  the  heat  in- 
tense. In  the  north  the  nights  are  very  short 
— <* white  nights''  the  natives  call  them; 
Pushkin  has  a  beautiful  distich  in  one  of  his 
poems,  in  which  he  remarks  that  on  these 
nights — 

*'Dawn  hastens  to  relieve  the  evenlDg  glow, 
Granting  the  night  but  half-an-hour." 

With  this  ardent,  though  brief  summertide, 
the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth  ripen  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  and  for  a  month  or  two 
every  one*s  hands  are  full.  The  towns  are 
practically  deserted,  and  no  one  who  can 
possibly  avoid  it  spends  an  hour  of  the  precious 
sunshine  and  sweet  air  within  walls.  Amuse- 
ments and  work  alike  take  place  out  of  doors. 
Al  fresco  jam-making  is  a  regular  custom,  the 
fruit  being  ofteu  picked  and  thrown  straight 
into  the  cooking  utensil,  which  stands  in  the 
fruit  garden,  beside  the  housewife  and  her 
daughters.  Those  who  have  happened  to  visit 
a  Bussian  country  house  in  the  summer  will 
remember  the  incident  well ;  and  will  perhaps 
also  recall  Tschaikovski's  lyrical  scenes  from 
Pushkin's  great  novel  in  verse,  Evgnhni 
On^guin.  In  the  first  scene  Madame  Larin, 
the  mother  of  the  heroine  Tatiana,  is  comfort- 
ably seated  in  her  garden,  busy  with  the 
cooking  of  her  preserves. — A.  E.  K. 

Coal-Mining  and  the  Public 

The  presidents  of  the  great  American  coal 
companies  are  being  forced  gradually  from  their 
assumption  that  coal-mining  can  come  under 
the  private  concerns  in  which  other  citizens  have 
no  interest;  and  they  are  also  being  compelled 
to  give  to  the  public  information  respecting  the 
way  business  is  carried  on.  The  Boston  Evening 
TranBcn'pt  says: — **The  coal-producer  who 
believes  that  a  combination  can  be  maintained 
indefinitely  for  the  purpose  of  raising  prices  on 
the  public,  regardless  of  what  is  fair  reward  for 
capital,  and  regardless  of  the  American  people, 
is  very  likely  to  find  out  his  mistake  in  a  very 
short  time." — A.  c.  w. 
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The  Migration  of  Birds 

In  order  to  obtiiin  information  on  Bome  out- 
atandiDg  paints  connected  with  the  migratioD  of 
birds,  Mr.  W.  Eagle  Clarke,  who  has  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  apent  nearly  &vb 
weeks  on  the  Kentish  Knock  Lightship  Ust 
autumn,  and  baa  since  given  an  account  of  his 
observations  in  The  Ibie.  The  ship  is  moored 
thirty-two  miles  east  of  the  Essex  coaar,  nut  of 
sight  of  land,  and  is  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the 
migratory  stream  which  was  under  investigation. 
Day  after  day  in  late  September  and  during 
October  vast  numbers  of  skylarks,  starlings, 
chaffinches,  tree-sparrows,  rooks,  and  jackdaws 
were  seen  rushing  across  the  North  Sea  toward 
the  British  coast.  Corresponding  return  flights 
toward  the  continental  coasts  are  witnessed  in 
the  spring.  The  first  extensive  movement  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Clarke  followed  a  decided  fall  of 
temperature  on  the  Continent 

"On  October  11,"  he  remark*,  "occurred  the  greatest 
diurnal  movemeDt  of  birds  I  have  ever  witneHed.  It 
■et  in  atB  a.k.  with  a  conspicuous  pas»^  of  starlings, 
■kj  larks,  and  tree-spsrrowa.  By  midday  it  had 
assumed  the  nature  of  a  '  nuh,^  which  was  maintained 
without  a  break  until  4  f.h.  It  was  a  remarkable 
movement  in  many  wsj*.  Skylarks,  starliugi, 
chaffinches,  and  tree-sparrows  not  ouly  psssed  west- 
wards  in  continuous  Socks, butmsny  of  these  companies 
coDsiuted  of  hundreds  of  individuals.  So  aumerous 
were  the  statliags  composing  some  of  these  bands  that 
when  first  observed  in  the  distamw  tbey  resembled 
dark  cloads.  and  formed  a  conspicuous  contnat  to  the 
leaden,  while-crested  billows.  .  .  .  There  were  squalls 
at  inlerrals  which  lashed  the  nun  against  one's  face 
witji  such  violence  aa  to  cause  the  skin  to  tingle  foi  a 


considerable  time.     How 

passage  was  truly  surprisiDg.  How  tbey  eaeapfd  ■- 
comiug  waterlo^ed  in  such  a  deluge  of  irtrHi-^tri^Ft 
rain  was  a  mystery.  Yet  on  tbey  sped,  bour  aftw  bi-ut 
never  deviating  a  moment  from  tbeir  oourv.  a: 
hugging  tbc  veiy  surface  of  the  waves  be  if  to  si'ii  <  t- 
much  as  possible  the  effects  of  the  high  beam  wini ' 


s  observations  shoTC^  that  tfaeee  vv: 
n  migrants — coiitinentAl  emigrvi? 


Mr.  Clarke' I 
hosts  of  ai 

— come  from  western  central  Eurc, 
descend  the  Haas,  Khine,  and  Sclieldefromin!ii>: 
districts,  and  quit  the  Dutch  coast  at  the  toemb: 
of  these  rivers  en  route  for  wioter  quarters.  .K' 
the  migrants  of  every  species  observed  flen  cl.»' 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  in  all  condition)  u; 
weather,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  see  nxr. 
than  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  ahead,  yet  iL(i 
never  departed  from  a  true  eaat-to-west  couri^. 
This  fact  affords  conclusive  evidence  that  bini> 
have  a  sense  of  direction  quite  independent  if 
sight.  As  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  migranis  ii' 
our  shores  cross  the  Channel  in  the  night,  dij 
migration  being  confined  to  a  few^  specie*  onk. 
it  is  evident  that  birds  are  endowed  with  a  ^olti 
of  direction,  the  nature  of  which  bos  yet  ta  br 
understood. 

Antarctic  Iceberg:s 

DotBTLEES  a  number  of  views  of  ice-fields  inj 
icebergs  ia  the  South  Polar  Regions  will  hood  br 
shown  at  the  Royal  GeographicfU  Society,  wbet 
the  work  of  the  British  Antarctic  Expedition  i' 
described    by    Commander    ScotL      MeanwhiK. 
some  pictures  of  Antarctic  ice  taken  daring  tbt 
German   South   Polar   Expedition  are  RtveD  br 
Dr.   Drygalaki  in  h'f 
report  to  the   Berlin 
G  eograp  ti  ical  Socic  i  v. 
and  two  of  thene  atr 
here  reproduced.  Un- 
of    these    picture* 
shows  the  cliffs  of  ke 
on  tlie  aeaward  t-df>' 
of    the    ice -Sell)    'i-< 
which  the  expeditio-i 
wintered.       In      tin 
other   picture    ia   re- 
presented otieof  IhiM 
huge  flut-topped  icir- 
bergs— often  miles  ir. 
length — which    fi-mi 
a  striking  peculiaritv 
of      the       Aolart-ti" 
Ocean.       Yet     thsFf 
floating  ialat  ds  of  ic^ 
are  but  fragments  cf 
great  glaciera  whicli 
creep  dowuwani  from 
the     Antarctic     coq 
tinent   into   the   sei. 
The      perpendicnlu 
cliffs  rise  about  1^-' 
(BO  '  or  200  feet  above  the 
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water,  but  there  ia  eight  or  nine  times  tliat  depth 
below  the  level  of  tlie  aea,  bo  that  their  total 
tbickneaa  is  from  1200  to  1500  feet  The  inland 
ice  covering  the  Antarctic  contineat  presenta  a 
picture  of  our  former  Ice  Age,  when  the  greater 
part  of  Britain  was  covered  with  glaciora  and  ice- 
eheeta.  The  aolitary  peak  of  tlie  "  Gaoaebere," 
which  was  the  only  land  actunlly  examined  ny 
the  members  of  the  Qermao  expedition,  ifave 
evidence  tiiat  the  Antarctic  ice-aheet  waa  formerly 
more  exlenaive  Ihan  it  ia  at  present,  so  that  the 
glacial  epoch  of  the  South  Polar  Regions  may  be 
alowly  declining,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the 
great  continental  maas  may  be  uncovered. 

Inheritance  of  Body  and  Mind 

Thoogh  there  are  apparent  exceptions,  it  ia 
admitted  that  children  generally  inherit  the 
bodily  or  physical  clmracteriBtice  of  their  parents. 
Frofe»iBor  Karl  Penrson  has  made  a  detailed 
investigation  m  to  the  inheritance  of  mental  and 
moral  characters,  and  the  lecture  in  which  he 
dcBcribfd  his  tesulta  has  been  published  by  the 
Anthropological  Institute.  His  main  conclusion 
is  that  both  mind  and  body  are  inherited  within 
brood  lines  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  intensity.  "  We  inherit  our  parents' 
tempeni,  our  parente'  conscienliouBnes?,  shyneeB, 
and  ability,  even  as  we  inherit  their  stature, 
foreiinn,  and  span."  This  may  appear  obvioua  to 
many  people,  but  if  the  conclriBion  is  trustworthy 
its  consequences  are  far-reaching;  for  it  suggests 


that  while  intelligence  can  he  aided  and  trained, 
no  training  or  education  can  create  it.  In  other 
words,  whatever  educational  method  ia  em- 
ployed, there  are  people  who  can  never  lake 
advantage  of  it,  neither  they  nor  their  children, 
nor  any  of  their  race.  "Geniality  and  probity 
and  ability,  though  they  may  be  fostered  by 
home  environment  and  good  schoula,  are  never- 
theless bred  and  not  created.  The  education  is 
of  small  value  unless  it  be  applied  to  an  intelli- 
gent race  of  men."  It  is  a  little  difficult  to 
reconcile  ourselves  to  this  dismal  doctrine,  how- 
ever well  established  it  may  seem  by  the  evidence 
Professor  Pearson  has  laboriously  collected  and 
examined.  Fortunately,  social  poaition  does  not 
necessarily  provide  a  standard  of  intellect. 
Though  during  the  last  forty  years  some  classes 
of  the  community  have  been  enervated  by  wealth 
or  by  love  of  pleasure,  they  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  the  intellectual  classes  ;  for  the  very 
fact  that  they  accept  a  life  of  ease  shows  a  weak- 
ness of  moral  fibre.  On  tlie  other  hand,  many 
intellectual  leaders  have  come  from  parents  who 
have  been  comparative  fiilures  in  life.  The  fact 
is  that  no  satisfactory  means  eiisls  of  measuring 
intellectual  power  ;  tor  success  depends  as  much 
upon  opportunity  as  ability.  Hence,  though 
Profesnor  Pearson's  conclusians  cbiim  attention, 
we  still  have  the  hope  that  the  waif  or  a  child  of 
the  lower  classes  may  possess  a  gi.>rm  of  intellect 
which  can  be  developed  in  a  suitable  environ- 
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Lord  Wolseley  and  bis  Mother 

'*  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  one  so  loved,  and 
round  whose  memory  there  clings,  as  a  halo, 
the  holiest  and  loftiest  of  my  childish  thoughts 
and  aspirations.  As  a  boy  I  always  thought 
hers  the  fairest  and  sweetest  face  in  the  wond, 
and  she  still  looms  before  my  memory  a  beauti- 
ful, gracious,  tall  and  stately  woman,  full  of 
loTe  and  tenderness  for  all  about  her.  ...  In 
my  daily  walks  with  her,  when  a  boy,  I  drank 
in  from  her  teaching  much  that  I  have  never 
forgotten.  Her  religion — devoid  of  everything 
approaching  to  priestcraft — was  the  simplest 
Bible  form  of  worship.  She  was  indeed  one  of 
the  pure  in  heart,  of  whom  we  are  told  *  they 
shall  see  God.'  ''—The  Story  of  a  Soldier's  Life, 
by  Lord  Wolseley. 

Self-restraint  of  the  British  Soldier 

In  his  despatch  announcing  the  successful 
dose  of  the  war  in  Ashantee  in  1874,  and  the 
capture  of  Koomassee  and  the  flight  of  the 
cruel  King  Koffee,  Lord  Wolseley  said,  **  The 
troops  refrained,  with  the  most  admirable  self- 
control,  from  spoliation  or  plunder;  they  left 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  famed  for  its  gold, 
without  carrying  away  as  plunder  one  article 
of  value." 

The  troops  which  entered  Koomassee  were  the 
Black  Watch,  the  Hifle  Brigade,  the  Artillery, 
Eu8sell*8  and  Wood's  Regiment,  and  the  Naval 
Brigada — The  Story  of  a  Soldier's  Life,  by  Lord 
Wolseley. 

The  Private  Soldier 

SF£AKiNa  of  a  march  through  Oudh  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  hot  season,  Lord  Wolseley 
says — 

"It  was  very  trying,  to  every  one  who  took 
part  in  it,  but  to  the  British  Foot  Soldier  it  was 
an  awful  experience.  How  my  heart  bled  for 
him  as  I  saw  him  trudge  along,  mile  after  mile, 
through  dense  clouds  of  dust  over  a  parched 
and  burnt- up  country.  What  an  uncomplain- 
ing fellow  ne  is  I  In  all  my  campaigning 
recollections  he  stands  out  as  that  which  I  am 
proudest  of,  and  as  the  character  in  the  great 
play  of  my  soldier- career  that  I  admire  most. 
Those  allotted  more  prominent  parts  in  the 
drama  of  military  life  are  better  known  to 
the  outside  world,  and  are  consequently  more 
talked  of.  But  in  my  heart  I  feel  that  aU  the 
King's  subjects  owe  most  to  our  Infantry  Bank 
and  File,  who  for  the  last  two  centuries  have 
marched  through  the  Low  Countries,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  or  who  shared  in  the  trench 
work  before  Sebastopol,  and  in  the  privations 
to  which  the  winter  of  1854-5  exposed  them, 
or  who  have  marched  from  the  north  to  the 
south  of  India  to  fight  our  battles  for  us." — 
The  Story  of  a  Soldier's  Life,  by  Lord  Wolseley. 
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The  Honour  of  an  English  Officer 

LoKD  Wolseley  was  in  America  (Southern 
States)  during  the  Civil  War  of  1862-1863. 
He  says — **  Having  seen  everything  of  mili- 
tary interest  at  Richmond  that  my  time  would 
admit  of,  I  was  anxious  to  get  to  General  Lee's 
army  as  soon  as  possible.  .  .  .  The  Ministar 
of  War  was  most  kind,  and  helped  me  in  OTery 
way.  When  he  signed  my  passport  to  enable 
me  to  visit  the  army,  he  gave  me  a  private  iiot« 
to  General  Lee,  in  which  he  wrote  to  this  effect 
— '  I  have  not  asked  Colonel  Wolseley  to  take 
the  usual  oath  that  he  would  disclose  DotkiQg 
of  what  he  sees  here  to  our  enemies,  hocv^ 

1  know  I  ccui  rely  upon  the  honour  of  an 
English  officer.'"— TAe  Story  of  a  SoUUer'i  Lif^. 
by  Lord  Wolseley. 

Astronomical  Notes  for  October 

The  Sun  rises  on  the  let  day  of  this  month 
in  the  latitude  of  Greenwich  at  6h.  2in.  and 
sets  at  5h.  37m.  ;  on  the  11th  he  rises  at  6h.  ISn. 
and  sets  at  oh.  15m. ;  and  on  the  21  at  rises  at 
6h.  35m.  and  sets  at  4h.  53m.  The  Greenwicb 
times  of  the  Moon's  phases  will  be :  Last  Quarter 
at  Ih.  52m.  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd ;  Nev 
at  5h.  25m.  on  the  morning  of  the  9th ;  Fiist 
Quarter  at  dh.  54m.  on  that  of  the  16th  ;  FuC 
at  lOh.  56m.  on  that  of  the  24th ;  and  Last 
Quarter  again  at  llh.  13m.  on  the  night  of  Ha 
31  si  She  will  be  in  perigeoi  or  nearest  tk 
Earth,  about  6  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th ;  and  in  apogee,  or  furthest  from  us,  about 

2  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th.  Excep- 
tionally high  tides  may  be  expected  on  the  9tL 
No  eclipses  are  due  this  month,  and  the  only 
special  phenomenon  is  an  occultation  of  the 
fourth-magnitude  star.  Gamma  Tauri,  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th,  when  the  Greenwich 
times  of  disappearance  and  reappearance  will  he 
4h.  48m.  and  5h.  25m.  respectively.  The  planet 
Mercury  will  be  at  greatest  western  elongation 
from  the  Sun  on  the  1st,  and  visible  in  the 
morning  during  the  first  half  of  the  mooth. 
situated  in  the  constellation  Leo,  and  moyinz 
in  a  south-easterly  direction;  he  will  be  »t 
superior  conjunction  with  the  Sun  on  the  mom- 
i  ng  of  the  3 1  st.  Yenus  is  increasing  in  brilliancy, 
setting  about  6  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  she  is  in  the  constella- 
tion Virgo,  but  enters  Libra  on  the  Uth,  and 
Scorpio  on  the  25th,  passins  verv  near  the 
bright  red  star  Antares  (a  little  to  the  north  of 
it)  on  the  3l8t.  Mars  rises  soon  after  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  in  the  constellation  Leo,  through 
which  he  is  moving  in  a  south-easterly  direction. 
Juniter  is  in  opposition  to  the  Sun  on  the  bth. 
and  brilliant  all  nieht,  in  the  eastern  p^^^ 
of  the  constellation  Pisces ;  he  will  be  in  con- 
junction with  the  Moon  on  the  23rd.  Saturn  is 
nearly  stationary  in  Caprioomus ;  he  will  be  due 
south  at  8  o*  clock  in  the  evening  on  the  8th,  and 
at  7  o'clock  on  the  23nL— w.  T.  i-YXX. 


Ht  nnd  huTeipectatlDn 
Tying  nimnbeMiiseahi 
been  broE]]{hl  outj  ind 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS 

nlcelr  wiftt«n.  and  the  chime-        paid  woik  u  a  Udy  might  do, 
can  whether  they  euccsed  or        efton  Uie  thougbt  or  uir  mi 
"""""inheritanM,  and        ouitfld  if  another  wonid  Hll  th. 


ind  yoa  wlllobUlii  lntsr«atlng 
But  from  luppr,  philanthropic 
at  MM  oLile  away;  Joy  only 


i^lement  of  pathoii  that  would  glori^thecomm* 
though  your  niKterjf.]  hu  good  qiulitieB  It  !& 

If  people  neither  int«reet  nor  touch  ua  they  lia 
to  exl*t  un  a  printed  pue-     A  dull  htory  remir 

lmgaMasd.—Ji.U  European  wives  do  nottaki 

sddB  the  wtfe'H  luune  lo  hie  ;  thug  Mr,  Brown 
Grey  would  become  Mr.  Brown-Grey.  The 
Un.  Brown-Grey.     In  Spain  and   Portugal, 

riiifnation,  and  naage  permjta  the  hunband  t^ 
bearer.    It  Is  aald  that  tlie  uswe  of  the  wife 

reiga  of  Oueen  Eliiabeth,  that  the  custom  1 


have  been  perfOTTDed  by  the  lady  mother.  A  friend 
thiulta  that  the  work  la  evil  that  abaolves  the  mother  f 
regponeibilitie' ;  but  the  niother  who  wanU  to  Bhli 
would  probably  l^il  to  perform  tbem  efflclently^  so  df 
the  trained  lady  nurae  aiippUea  a  felt  want,  and  la  a 

but  life  is  too  long  for  people  to  do  evil  Just  that  tl 
make  pecuniary  proflt.    Nobodycai 


y  other   blesiied   t 


PhtllU.-lt  you  do  not  noedlo  eai^  money,  as  you  sUts, 
why  try  to  earn  It!    I>oubtleag  a  rewatd  eaUbllshes  a  standi^ 


S'Xforing! 


penBatloni,  but  not  for  those  who  auend  their  days nlghing 
a  past  aprlngtlme.  Ai  life  is  so  long  and  ao  serious,  • 
iH  a  minute  would  not  pay  us  adequately  for  helping  to 


"--  night,    I  recently  npent  a  week  In  a  town 


thne  mlnut«e    A  tepid  bath  at  night  is  helpFul ;  i 
Do  not  have  recourse  to  bromides  or  anyl!hing  of  t 


h  four  sounded  oi 


e  1  have  known  only  a  tew  people,  and  mvtr  a  j/auit 
Mtboughtraliysald,  "  I  have  enough,  I  will  not  hold  out 
'"■■  '"""  "■■         Ince  so  many  of  my  kind  HO  cold  and 
.t  ia  merely  elementary  brotherllDeis.  it 
■- '.ly  more  dllEcult,  than  help- 
re  people  who  think  the  power  to 

rooting,  to  helpothera  to  a  firm  place  can  bec^ims  the  gladdest 
of  duties,  one  Tor  which  we  ask  no  thanks  and  expect  no  re- 
ward, other  than  that  conferred  by  the  knowledge  that  we 
have  used  our  privilege.  There  are  multltudea  of  onanisii' 
tlouB  that  need  helpers  who  can  alTbnl  to  work  for  nothing — 
crganliatliina  charf table  in  tbemaelvM.  Inquire  at  the 
nomfn's  1nstltal«,  Victoria  Street,  London,  or  at  the  Cantnl 

Street,  High  Holbom,  or  at  any  of  the  aeUlement^l,  as  those 
of  Hoiton,  lallngtoa,  or  Canning  Town,  fbr  such  helpful,  un- 


yet.  The  auggsatloi 
the  fact  thsUhe  lab 
of  the  moat  cer'  '    ' 

difflcuit  to  gain 
ment,  aate  tha 
human  happlne 


Is  full  ol 


■Zbly  s^ 


Hnploymenl 


■?.'",? 


a  Proreswr  MetchnikofTs  apecllic  could  not 

irumiy  eome  ciirioua  coincldencee  of 
I  do  not  know  what  may  be  deduced 


a  llfetin 
only  mak. 


ly  thlnga  which 
nyiteilc.  tile  w. 


Tl  jiaitially  foiailed  aayet 
ntereellng  by  reason  or  tin 
■iirtcanmeamraf  Wlthom 


Lettars  regarding  "Women's  Interests"  i 
"Vsrtty,"ctoBdllor,  "  The  Leisure  Hour,"  ■ 
London,  E.C- 


XTbe  ifltestbe  Club 


SHAKESPEARIAN  ACROSTICS 

SOLUTIONS 

Seventh 

Dignity,  Itoin.  and  Jul.,  Prologue.  Antigonus, 
Winter's  Tale,  Act  III.  Virgilia,  C&riolanus,  Act 
II.  {or,  accepted  alternative,  Viola,  Twelfth  Night, 
Act  II.).  York,  2  Hetiry  IV.,  Act  III.  Whole- 
Davy.     2  Henry  IV.,  Act  V. 

Eighth 

Montagu,  Othello,  Portia,  Speed,  Aguecheek. 
Whole =Mop8a. 

Ninth 

Gonzago,  Hamlet,  Act  III.  Antony,  Julitis 
Cassar,  Act  II.  Orlando,  As  You  Like  It,  Act  IV. 
Laurence,  Rom.  and  Jul.,  Act  II.  Edgar,  King 
Lear,  Act  IV.  Rosalind,  As  You  Like  It,  Act  IV. 
Whole— Gaoler,  Cymheline,  Act  V. 

In  the  above  series  of  nine  Acrostics,  prizes  to 
the  amount  of  Five  Guineas'  worth  of  books  (to 
be  chosen  by  the  successful  Competitors  from  the 
Religious  Tract  Society's  List  of  Publications)  are 
awarded  as  follows  : — 

I.  To  L.  Short,  Kilrush,  Arnison  Road,  East 
Molesey,  for  68  marks  (the  maximum).  Two 
Guineas'  worth  of  books. 

II.  To  G.  Tarrant,  Bull's  Lodge,  Waterloo 
Villa,  Cosham,  Hants,  for  67  marks.  One  Guinea's 
worth  of  books. 

IIL  To  E.  E.  Baker,  St.  Margaret's,  West  Hill, 
Hastings,  for  66  marks.  Fifteen  Shillings'  worth 
of  books. 

IV.  To  Rev.  C.  W.  Holdich,  Werrington  Vicar- 
age, Peterborough,  and  to  '*  Dioclesian,"  equal  with 
65  marks.     Ten  Shillings'  worth  of  books,  each. 

V.  To  "Witton,"  64  marks.  Seven  Shillings' 
worth  of  books. 


POSIES   FROM   POETRY 

II 

For  earliest  correct  answer  a  Prize  of  the  value 
of  Five  Shillings  is  awarded  to  Miss  Ross,  Estcourt, 
Beauly,  N.B. 

ON  OUR  BOOK  TABLE 

Books  noticed  :  Samuel  Butler's  Essays  on  Life, 
Art,  aiid  Science,  Grant  Richards,  6*.  Mr.  T. 
Sturge-Moore's  The  Gazelles,  and  The  Centaur's 
Booty,  Duckworth,  Is.  each. 

Literary  charm,  logical  force,  and  whimsical 
humour  may  be  safely  predicated  of  any  writings 
from  the  pen  of  the  late  Samuel  Butler,  and  in 
this  volume  of  collected  Essays  on  Life,  Art,  and 
Science.,  all  three  elements  are  largely  present. 
How  Charles  Lamb  would  have  relished  these  dis- 
cursive musings  suggested  by  the  sight  of  live 
turtles  in  a  Cheapside  window  : — 

"Surely  they  must  be  mistaken  in  arming  themselves  so 
very  heavily.  Any  creature  on  getting  what  the  tiutle  aime<1 
at  would  overreach  itself  and  be  landed  not  in  safety  but 
annihilation  .  .  .  such  want  to  have  things  both  ways,  desiring 
the  livingness  of  life  without  its  perils,  and  the  safety  of 
death   wiUiout   its   deadness  .  .  .  slugs   have   ridden   their 
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contempt  for  defensive  armour  as  mnch  to  death  ts  t}>^  hri»> 
their  pursuit  of  it.  They  have  hardly  more  than  skin  n  ^j. 
to  hold  themselves  together :  they  court  death  everj  list*  ib--. 
cross  the  rood.  Yet  deatli  comes  not  to  them  morr  ik£  - 
the  turtle,  whose  defences  are  ao  great  that  Uiera  vi  li:i>  \^. 
inside  to  be  defended." 

In  these  slender  little  brown -papcr-clad  liook^ 
of  verse  Mr.  Sturge-Moore  proves  that  his  is  tbt 
poet's  making  mind  to  create  as  well  as  the  I&' 
rare  making  hand  to  set  forth.  In  The  (ktidltf  %'. 
have  a  picture  of  Persian  summer  and  Bweetnt>". 

Turn  to  the  Centaur  s  Booty,  and  you  find  :.r 
same  poet  has  created  a  group  Greek  in  its  «ertrt 
beauty  and  athletic  vigour,  as  it  is  Greek  ir  it- 
subject. 

In  this  sculptured  fragment  the  last  of  dr 
fabled  race  of  Centaurs.  Pholus,  and  Moi-t 
driven  to  the  Thracian  hills  by  their  OTnqoero^. 
have  carried  off  a  child,  and  plan  how  they  «ii 
rear  him  to  avenge  their  race.  The  range  and  i> 
limitations  of  the  Centaurs'  thoughts,  eujoyioc 
pleasures,  enduring  hardship  and  grief  Eince  \lt\ 
must  be  endured,  more  than  animal,  since  the} 
reason  and  philosophise  about  this  Ufe,  vei  1:^ 
than  man  since  they  conceive  no  other ;  all  tL^ 
are  finely  imagined.  Several  charming  de«cripli»c 
passages  are  scattered  through  the  poetn.  iLe 
following  is  perhaps  the  raoet  easy  to  detach  frou 
its  context,  oy  way  of  a  sample — 

"The  centaur  colt  is  beantiAil  and  stnngo 
Beside  its  mother,  gazing  from  a  cave ; 

Wondering  that  earth  so  Ikir  is ; 
Asking  the  name  of  trees, 

Of  suTi  and  moon  and  hill ; 
Hearing  tcMlay,  as  for  the  first  time  still, 
The  answer  that  she  made  him  yesterday. 
—To  see  him  stand  admiring  widths  of  space 
And  its  soft-tilling  bath  of  light  and  air, 
Smiling  at  evening's  silence  or  the  noon's, 
Then,  thinking  tliat  he  hears  a  distant  hint, 

Half  reeling  with  delight. 
Impassioned  for  that  voice  of  simple  Jot 
Whose  easy  triumph  over  sweetest  words 
Makes  him  afraid  his  mother  hears  it  not, 

(Although  he  sees  she  hears) 
Because  she  is  less  shaken  than  hlmnlf, 

T^ess  new  to  pleasure, 

Less  ignorant  of  pain." 

Also  received:  D.  Ceiristib  Mueray's  Vfn*^' 
Father,  a  story  sustained  with  practised  skill  fre^n 
the  outset  to  the  close  of  a  series  of  cl(Me-p»ck^ 
incidents :  Chatto  and  Windus,  6s.  Na  XI.  oi  Mr. 
Drane's  series  of  Bijou  Biographies  is  a  review  ot 
the  Bishop  of  London's  career  and  work  up  to  the 
present  year,  6d.     Farrar*s  Books  dmdemn^d  t*  '- 
burnt.  Stock,  Is.  6rf.  LeCs play  the  Oame,  ortkeJfK^' 
Saxon  Sportsman-like  Spirit,  applied  to  daily  lik. 
by  Eustace  Miles,  Is.  ;  and  Talking  Machine f  aa." 
Records,  a  technical  handbook  by  S.  R  BoTn»SE- 
1«.  6rf. ;  both  from  Guilbert  Pitman.   Silent  iVn«v 
by  Sarah  Doudnby,  a  pretty  story  about  gi^^ 
for  girls,  the  scene  laid  in  Oxford ;  one  of  the 
Walter  Scott  Publishing  Co.'s  White  Robe  libraij 
The  ''Queen''  Newspaper  Book  </  Tracel,  &  w- 
Horace  Cox,  is  a  concentrated  extract  of  tco 
years'  experience  and  advice  in  regard  to  hwn« 
and  foreign  travel.     Every  item  of  desirable  w 
formation  as  to  routes,  prices,  accommodation.  *5 
cleverly  indexed    and    packed    into  this  pockf* 
volume. 


(S)ur  Cbess  IPaoe 

Close  of  the  Solving  Competition  for  the  Gold  and  Siluer  Medals 


Tbt  above  wmt  aetljatd  by  Mettn.  Wale*  aad  MacCnllocb  o/  LaOgate  Hill,  LoaOoa 

Medals  Competition  ' 

With  the  probleniH  published  below  the  com 
petition   for  the  (iold  aad  Silver  Medals,  offered  blaCK-o  mbv 

last  November,  cloaea.     We  lispe  to  announce  the 
result  in  the  Deceiuber  part  of  The  Leisure  Uout 

New  Solving  Competition 

We  still  have  a  number  of  fine  problems  in  han  1 
which  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a  New  Solving 
Competition  to  be  inaugurated  next  month. 

An  Explanation 

Owing  to  the  necessity  for  going  early  U>  press 
with  this  page,  we  are  UQable  to  announce  the 
result  of  the  Summer  Solving  Competition,  or  to 
acknowledge  solutions  received  after  July  15th. 

The  British  Chess  Co.  of  Stroud  have  recently 
issueil  a  "  Universal  Correspondence  Chesaboard 
at  the  moderate  price  of  One  Shilling  {a  re-luction 
on  three  or  more).  It  is  after  the  stvle  of  the  well 
known  pocket  cheasboard,  and  while  on  a  smaller 
Rcale,  it  ia  admirably  adapted  for  the  registration 
"    r  unfinished  games.     The 

'3  fascinating 

little  money 


White  to  mate  id  three  m 


Leopard 

BUCK— 6 

HBN 

mm  mm 

lam  m  M  w 
■  mmim 

White  to  mate  in  three  m 


White  to  mate  in  three  moves. 

Solutions  must  be  sent  in  before  October  14th 

for  the   Medals  Competition,   in   order  that  the 

result  may   he  announced   before  the  end  of  the 

year. 
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